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The  6th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Conpensatlon  (6th  QRNC) 
was  organized  In  October  of  1986  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  "conduct  a  complete  review  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  compensation  system  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services",  and  "report  to  me... options 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the  current  reserve 
compensation  system."  Specific  to  the  President's  direction . was 
the  requirement,  fovind  in  section  1008(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  submit  a  detailed  report  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  results  of  such  a  quadrennial  review.  Recommendations  were 
also  to  be  Included  proposing  changes  In  the  statutory  salary 
system  and  other  elements  of  the  compensation  structure  provided 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

In  his  letter  of  Instruction,  the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  Executive  Agent  for  this  review.  The 
Secretary,  In  turn.  Instructed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Management  &  Personnel)  to  conduct  the  study.  To 
provide  overall  policy  direction  and  guidance,  a  Coordination 
Council  was  established,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  as  co-chairmen.  Members  included  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs) ,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  6  Personnel  Policy)  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  review. 

A  further  body,  the  6th  QRMC  Steering  Committee,  was 
established  in  January  of  1987  In  order  to  provide  close 
oversight  and  direction  fov  ^  >  review.  The  Steering  Committee 
was  coiiq;>o8ed  of  flag  and  gcrei<t}  officers  from  each  of  the  seven 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  c'  snents  and  from  the  four  active 
DoD  components.  A  general  ofi^cer  representing  the  Reserve 
Components  Medical  Council  was  also  named  to  the  Steering 
Committee. 

Liaison  was  established  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA) .  They  did  not  participate  in  most 
deliberations  since  the  6th  QRMC  review  was  entirely  focused  on 
reserve  compensation.  Reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed  Public 
Health  Service  do  not  actively  participate  unless  on  active 
duty,  and  the  NOAA  Commissioned  Corps  has  no  reserve  component. 
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The  technical  staff  for  the  QRNC  was  developed  in  the  last 
months  of  1986  by  assembling  qualified  individuals  from  the 
active  and  reserve  components.  By  January  1,  1987,  all  staff 
and  steering  committee  members  had  convened,  commencing  the 
efforts  of  the  review. 


This  document  summarizes  the  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  6th  QRMC.  Volume  I  of  the  QRMC 
report  presents  a  systematic  evaluation  of  the  elements  of 
compensation  for  reserve  members,  to  Include  those  serving  in  a 
full-time  status  with  the  active  components  and  those  serving 
full-time  or  part-time  in  the  reserve  components.  Volume  I 
covers  the  full  range  of  military  compensation  elements, 
including  basic  pay  and  related  issues.  Incentive  programs, 
allowances,  health  care,  disability  and  survivor  benefits,  and 
civilian  employment,  tax  and  mobilization-related  issues. 

Three  issue  areas  were  Identified  for  separate  analysis  within 
the  overall  context  of  the  review.  The  first,  compensation  for 
members  providing  full-time  support  to  the  reserve  components, 
is  summarized  in  Chapter  3  of  Volume  I  and  set  out  in  detail  in 
Volume  lA  of  the  report. 

The  second  issue,  the  reserve  retirement  system,  was  addressed 
separately  within  the  context  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
reserve  compensation.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  statutory 
requirement  to  submit  a  separate  report  to  the  Congress  on 
reserve  retirement.  Findings  and  recommendations  are  summarized 
in  Chapter  9  of  Volume  I  and  presented  in  depth  as  Voliune  IB  of 
the  report  of  the  6th  QRMC. 

Finally,  Volume  IC,  addresses  compensation  in  support  of 
reserve  medical  manpower.  The  findings  and  recommendations  on 
this  issue  are  summarized  in  chapter  10  of  Volume  I. 

Volume  ZZ  of  the  report  of  the  6th  QRMC  examines  the 
compensation  system  for  part-time  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  the  way  in  which  that  system  functions  in  the 
environment  in  which  National  Guard  and  Reserve  service  is 
performed,  and  the  way  in  which  reserve  compensation  can  best  be 
structured  in  support  of  personnel  readiness  goals.  Volumes  ZD 
(Working  Papers)  and  ZZZ  (Supporting  Studies) ,  provide 
background  data  and  additional  detail  on  the  QRMC  study  effort. 
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During  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  6th  QRNC,  numerous 
presentations,  briefings  and  discussion  sessions  were  held. 

These  Included  presentations  and  discussions  with  the  Military 
Department  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs,  of  great  assistance 
but  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
assistance  was  provided  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Veterans'  Administration,  Depasrtment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Department  of  Labor.  As 
noted  above,  liaison  was  also  established  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  Staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  also  were  most  helpful  throughout  the 
review. 

Communication  with  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has 
a  statutory  role  as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
reserve  Issues,  and  with  policy  boards  established  within  the 
Individual  Services,  were  of  great  value  to  the  QRMC  both  In 
identifying  issues  and  concerns  and  In  providing  feedback  to  the 
QRMC  staff  as  positions  were  being  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  these  groups  Included  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Joint  Army/Alr  Force  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee,  the  National  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
(Navy) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Council  on  Retired 
Personnel,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Policy  Board,  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy  Council.  Participants  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Flag  Officers  Conference  (1988)  and  the  Reserve  Center 
Commanders  Conference  (1987)  were  also  most  helpful. 

Additionally,  several  military  associations  provided  forums  on 
one  or  more  occasions  for  the  discussion  of  Issues  and  were  most 
gracious  in  providing  formal  association  positions  on  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  compensation  issues,  membership  survey 
information,  perspectives  on  the  views  of  their  membership,  and 
other  valuable  data  and  suggestions.  These  organizations 
Included  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Council  of  Military 
Organizations,  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  The  Military  Coalition,  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  National  Military  Family 
Association,  Naval  Reserve  Association,  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  The  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  and  The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

Finally,  within  the  Department  of  Defense  the  staffs  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  and  the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary 
deserve  special  mention  for  data  assistance,  support,  analysis, 
and  advice  at  every  stage  of  the  review. 
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Part  I. 


OVBBVIEir 


The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  military  manpower  policies,  and  of 
the  compensation  system  that  supports  those  policies,  is  to 
recruit,  train,  and  field  a  force  capable  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  protecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  The  men  and  women  currently  in  the  reserve  are 
an  integral  part  of  that  force.  Since  the  proclamation  of  the 
Total  Force  policy  in  the  All-Vol.unteer  Force  era,  and 
particularly  since  1980,  greatly  increased  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  reserve  members  and  units. 

To  help  achieve  the  increased  readiness  associated  with  this 
reliance,  unprecedented  attention  has  been  focused  on 
compensation  and  benefits  in  support  of  reserve  force  manpower 
objectives.  New  bonus,  stipend,  loan  repayment,  and  educational 
assistance  progreuns  have  been  authorized  and  implemented. 
Improved  and  expanded  medical,  incapacitation,  and  survivor 
benefits  have  been  enacted  and  commissary  privileges  enhanced. 
These  measures  have  been  considered  necessary  to  achieve 
manpower  goals  in  a  rapidly  expanding  reserve  force  and  to 
provide  adequate  protection  to  reservists,  who  must  meet  Total 
Force  readiness  standards,  employ  state-of-the  art  weapons 
systems,  and  perform  training  and  suppoirt  missions  throughout 
the  world. 


Scope  and  Objective  of  the  QRMC  Bvaluation 

The  QRMC  has  been  tasked  by  the  President  to  perform  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  all 
reserve  compensation  programs.  The  military  compensation  system 
covers  both  regular  and  reserve  members.  Regular  members  are, 
by  definition  in  law,  on  active  duty.  The  service  of  reserve 
members,  by  contrast,  ranges  from  extended  active  duty  service 
in  an  active  duty  career  path  to  part-time  or  Intermittent 
service  in  the  Ready  or  Standby  Reserve.  The  compensation  of 
reserve  members  depends  on  their  duty  status  and,  if  serving  on 
active  duty,  on  the  duration  of  service  specified  in  their 
orders.  As  a  result,  within  the  military  compensation  system, 
the  compensation  of  reserve  members  is  considerably  more  complex 
than  that  of  regular  members. 

The  comprehensive  study  of  reserve  compensation  can  be  divided 
into  two  broad  categories.  The  first  category  is  the  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  elements  of  compensation  for  reserve  members. 
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to  include  those  serving  in  a  full-time  status  with  the  active 
components  and  those  serving  full-time  or  part-time  in  the 
reserve  components. 

The  second  category  of  study  is  the  analysis  of  the  way  in 
which  the  levels  and  types  of  reserve  compensation  affect  the 
ability  of  the  reserve  components  to  meet  unit  manning 
requirements  for  part-time  reservists.  The  report  of  the  6th 
QKMC  treats  these  two  categories  in  Volume  I  and  Volume  II, 
respectively. 

Within  this  context  of  the  overall  review,  separate  studies 
were  conducted  to  review  the  costs  and  benefits  of  compensation 
for  members  providing  full-time  support  to  the  reserve 
components,  the  system  of  retirement  for  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  members,  and  compensation  in  support  of  reserve  medical 
manpower.  These  studies  are  reported  in  Volumes  lA,  IB  and  IC 
of  the  report. 


Reserve  Forces  in  Historical  Perspective 

The  military  reserve  system  of  the  United  States  has  its  roots 
in  the  English  militia  tradition  and  a  century  and  a  half  of 
American  colonial  experience.  The  legal  framework  for  our 
current  reserve  forces~which  combines  purely  federal  reserve 
forces  with  the  uniquely  American  dual  state  and  federal  status 
of  the  National  Guard — was  established  in  this  century. 

Following  World  War  II,  it  was  recognized  that  significant 
problems  with  existing  reserve  forces  needed  immediate 
attention.  Studies  were  directed  to  address  how  reserve 
components  should  be  structured  and  organized.  To  encourage 
longer  reserve  service  so  there  would  be  well  trained  reserves 
available  if  needed  for  mobilization,  a  nondisability  retirement 
program  for  reserve  personnel  was  enacted  in  1948. 

Reserve  mobilization  for  the  Korean  War  served  to  underscore 
the  need  for  an  improved  reserve  system.  The  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952  was  the  first  of  several  major  legislative 
Initiatives  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  that,  taken  together,  formed 
the  basis  for  a  reserve  structure  with  much  more  rigorously 
defined  systems  for  training,  promotion,  pay,  and  personnel.  A 
clear  hierarchy  of  mobilization  priorities  was  also  established. 

The  Act  declared  the  reserve  components  to  be  "maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  trained  units  and  qualified  individuals 
to  be  available  for  active  duty... in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  national  security  may 
require,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces ... during 
and  after  the  period  needed  for  procurement  and  training  of 
additional  trained  units  and  qualified  Individuals." 
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xne  Act  specified  the  seven  reserve  components,  including  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  reaffirmed  that  it  was  essential 
to  maintain  and  assure  the  strength  and  organization  of  the 
National  Guard  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  first-line  defenses  of 
the  Nation.  Established  in  law  as  a  result  of  the  Act  were 
Ready,  Standby,  and  Retired  Reserve  categories. 

Other  legislation  established  reserve  officer  appointment, 
separation,  and  retirement  policies.  A  Selected  Reserve  was 
established  within  the  Ready  Reserve  with  priority  status  and  a 
strength  to  be  authorized  annually  by  Congress.  Also,  specific 
statutory  civilian  and  military  positions  were  authorized  within 
the  DoD  for  the  administration  of  reserve  matters. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  draft,  establishment  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  and  announcement  of  the  Total  Force  policy  in 
1973,  increasing  reliance  was  placed  on  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  as  a  combat-ready  part  of  the  Total  Force  structure.  As 
small  an  active  peacetime  force  was  to  be  maintained  as  national 
security  policy,  military  strategy,  and  overseas  commitments 
would  permit.  With  increasingly  ready  reserve  forces,  total 
military  capability  could  be  maintained  while  reducing  the 
overall  cost  of  defense  programs. 

The  1970  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  (Gates  Commission)  indicated  that  the 
Commission  "recognized  from  its  first  meeting  the  need  for 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  reserve  forces."^  The 
Gates  Commission  had  tentatively  concluded  that  a  reserve  force 
associated  with  an  active  force  of  2.25  to  2.5  million  members 
could  be  maintained  in  an  all-volunteer  environment.  The 
precipitous  decline  in  strength  (from  987,000  in  1970  to  788,000 
in  1978)  experienced  by  the  Selected  Reserve  in  the  postdraft 
environment,  however,  caused  widespread  concern.  Contemporary 
analysis  of  this  trend  revealed  that  the  manpower  deficits 
varied  markedly  by  component,  being  significantly  greater  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Narine  Corps  Reserve  (and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  for  the  Army  National  Guard).  Also,  heavy  losses  of 
draft-motivated  members  at  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment 
could  have  been  expected  to  cause  a  drop  in  reserve  strengths 
despite  significant  increases  in  reserve  accessions.^ 

The  decline  in  Selected  Reserve  strength  experienced  in  the 
1970s  triggered  significant,  if  belated,  attention  to  reserve 
manpower  issues,  increased  management  attention,  greatly 
expanded  recruiting  resources,  and  the  new  bonus  authorities 
combined  with  the  higher  continuation  rates  of  volunteer 
enlistees  to  help  reverse  the  unfavorable  strength  trends  after 
1978. 
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During  the  1980s  there  have  been  a  series  of  significant 
improvenents  in  reserve  conpensation,  including  substantial 
restructuring  of  benefits  for  aeabers  who  are  incapacitated  in 
connection  with  reserve  service  and  for  survivors  of  members 
whose  death  is  connected  with  reserve  service,  and  the  1985 
implementation  of  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  for  the  Selected 
Reserve.  By  1984,  Selected  Reserve  numbers  had  reached  an  all 
time  high,  surpassing  the  previous  peak  in  strength  of  1959  when 
reserve  service  could  qualify  an  individual  for  deferment  from 
the  draft.  Selected  Reserve  strength  continued  to  grow  as 
missions  and  roles  for  reserve  forces  expanded,  reaching  a 
strength  of  nearly  1.2  million  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1987. 


Missions  of  the  Reserve  Components 

With  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the  scope,  size, 
and  criticality  of  missions  assigned  to  reserve  components  have 
increased  dramatically.  Today,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
manpower  and  equipment  of  each  of  the  Services  is  resident  in 
their  reserve  components. 

The  armed  forces  now  depend  heavily  on  reservists  as  part  of  a 
Total  Force  comprising  1.5  million  Ready  Reservists  in  addition 
to  more  than  2  million  active  component  members.  Reserve 
training  assignments  have  been  more  closely  integrated  with  the 
missions  of  active  duty  units,  so  that  the  resexrvist  receives 
on-the-job  training  while  providing  valuable  services  to  the 
armed  forces. 

Reserve  components  routinely  participate  with  active  component 
units  in  realistic  arms  training  and  field  exercises  at  home  and 
abroad.  Approximately  33  percent  of  the  tactical  airlift 
missions  flown  by  the  Military  Airlift  Command  have  Air  Force 
Reserve  air  crews.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  continental  air 
defense  is  performed  by  Air  National  Guard  crews.  Reservists 
train  on  and  maintain  state-of-the-art  weapons  systems  and 
equipment  such  as  Abrams  tanks,  Bradley  fighting  vehicles, 
Blackhawk  helicopters,  M198  howitzers.  Perry  and  Knox  class 
guided  missile  frigates,  C-5A  transport  aircraft,  and  F-16  and 
FA-18  fighter/ attack  aircraft. 

Each  of  the  Services  uses  its  reserve  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Differing  missions  and  weapons  systems  of  the  reserve 
components  result  in  differing  training  and  manpower 
requirements.  In  this  respect,  the  seven  reserve  components 
differ  significantly  from  one  another.  This  has  implications 
for  reserve  compensation:  divergent  manpower  requirements  and 
utilization  implies  the  need  for  a  compensation  system 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  differing  needs  in  a  cost- 
effective  manner. 
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The  1980s  have  seen  further  new  and  expanded  reserve  missions 
together  with  significant  improvements  in  equipment 
modernization,  training  strategies,  and  achievement  of 
objectives  for  overall  personnel  strength.  Table  1  shows  the 
relative  size  of  each  reserve  component  from  1970  through  1987. 


Table  1.  Salaeted  Reterva  Strength  by  Coag>onent,  FT  1970-1987  (In  thousands) 
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*09 
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*9 

90 

50 

17 

1,00* 

1971 

*02 
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*7 

86 

50 

15 

993 

1972 
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235 

12* 

*1 

89 

*8 

12 

937 

1973 

386 

235 

126 

38 

90 

** 

11 

930 

197* 

*03 

235 

115 

31 

9* 

*6 

12 

937 

1975 

395 

225 

98 

32 

95 

51 

12 

908 

1976 

362 

195 

97 

30 

91 

*8 

12 

835 

1977 

355 

189 

90 

31 

92 

50 

12 

820 

1978 

3*1 

186 

83 

33 

92 

5* 

11 

799 

1979 

3*6 

190 

88 

33 

93 

5* 

12 

819 

1980 

367 

206 

87 

35 

96 

59 

12 

862 

1981 

389 

225 

88 

37 

98 

62 

12 

910 

1982* 

*08 

257 

9* 

*0 

101 

6* 

12 

975 

1983** 

*17 

266 

109 

*2 

102 

67 

12 

1,016 

198* 

*3* 

275 

121 

*1 

105 

70 

12 

1,058 

1985 

**0 

292 

130 

*2 

109 

75 

13 

1,101 

1986 

**6 

310 

1*2 

*2 

113 

79 

13 

1,1*3 

1987 

*52 

31* 

1*8 

*2 

115 

80 

13 

1,163 

Source:  Official  Guard  and  Reserve  Manpower  Strengths  and  Statistics,  1982  8  1987  SUMsaries 

*  Reservists  with  required  ennual  training  but  not  required  to  drill  added  to  Sel.  Reserve 
**  Naval  Raeerve  TARs  added  to  Selected  Reserve 


Recent  success  in  meeting  reserve  manpower  objectives  and 
improving  the  quality  of  accessions  is  attributable  in  part  to 
the  new  bonus  authorities.  In  addition,  since  1981  significant 
new  benefits  and  protections  have  been  Implemented  for 
reservists  and  their  families.  These  enhancements  recognize  the 
increased  demands  of  reserve  service.  At  the  same  time,  many 
reservists  are  being  asked  to  train  more  intensely  and  for 
longer  periods  than  ever  before.  To  the  extent  that  longer 
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I  training  results  in  an  Increase  of  tine  and  schedule  conflicts 

I  between  reservists  and  their  civilian  employers  and  puts 

!  additional  stress  on  family  and  on  community  and  personal 

I  obligations,  the  result  may  be  Increased  turnover  and  reduced 

!  personnel  readiness . 

I 

In  addition  to  the  increases  in  employer,  family,  and  personal 
conflicts  that  may  be  associated  with  intensified  or  extended 
training,  civilian  Income  is  lost  by  a  substantial  number  of 
reservists,  and  this  is  not  fully  made  up  by  military  pay.  This 
situation  creates  a  compensation  environment  stibstantially 
different  from  that  experienced  by  and  relevant  to  full-time 
members  of  the  uniformed  services.  This  report  addresses  issues 
and  initiatives  that  may  improve  the  effectiveness  of  military 
compensation  in  the  compensation  environment  of  the  part-time 
reservist. 


The  Structure  of  Compensation  for  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Memtiera 

The  work  of  the  6th  QRMC  concentrated  primarily  on 
compensation  for  full-time  and  part-time  reservists  who  serve 
and  train  in  the  reserve  components.  Although  compensation  for 
regular  members  was  generally  excluded  from  the  study  plan,  the 
QSMC  did  not  ignore  the  compensation  of  reserve  members  serving 
with  the  active  components,  since  their  status  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  regular  meiobers. 

The  compensation  structure  for  reserve  members  depends  on 
their  duty  status  and,  if  on  active  duty,  the  duration  of 
service  specified  in  their  orders.  For  example,  all  reservists 
in  an  active  status  receive  15  retirement  points  each  year — the 
equivalent  of  15  days  of  active  duty — for  their  membership. 
Members  performing  inactive  duty  training  may  receive  pay, 
benefits,  and  survivor  benefit  protections  for  line-of-duty 
t  incapacitation  or  death,  depending  on  the  type  of  inactive  duty 

training  performed.  Reservists  serving  on  active  duty  have 
differing  entitlements  and  benefits,  depending  on  whether  the 
,  duty  is  "for  training"  or  "other  than  for  training,"  and 

depending  on  the  length  of  the  period  of  duty.  For  example,  if 
members  are  serving  on  orders  that  specify  a  period  of  more  than 
30  days,  they  accrue  leave,  and  they  and  their  dependents  gain 
Ksdlcal  care  entitlements  and  benefits.  Members  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  140  days  or  more  are  eligible  for 
Variable  Housing  Allowance  payments.  Reserve  members  may  serve 
for  two  or  more  years  of  continuous  active  duty  for  training  and 
yet  not  qualify  as  veterans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed  home  loan.  This  anomaly 
occurs  because  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  treats  active 
duty  for  training  differently  from  active  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  veterans'  benefits. 
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This  complex  system  has  evolved  piecemeal  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  our  national  defense.  The  QSMC  studied  the  way  in 
which  specific  elements  of  compensation  are  structured  for 
reserve  members  across  the  range  of  statuses  in  which  they 
serve.  These  statuses  include  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  full-time  National  Guard  duty  and  inactive  duty 
training.  They  include  service  in  an  active  component,  which  is 
paid  from  active  component  military  appropriations,  whether  in  a 
career,  specified  term,  or  temporary  status.  They  also  include 
full-time  duty  paid  from  National  Guard  or  Reserve  personnel 
appropriations  in  support  of  the  reserve  components,  part-time 
duty  entailing  active  duty  or  inactive  duty  training,  and 
reserve  membership  without  participation  in  training  activities. 


The  Effect  of  Duty  Status  on  Compensation 
Active  Duty 

After  Korea,  large  numbers  of  reserve  officers  served  on 
extended  active  duty,  many  with  the  hope  of  a  full  active  duty 
career.  For  these  officers,  continuation  on  active  duty  was 
subject  to  changing  military  requirements,  and  involuntary 
release  after  long  service  frequently  resulted  in  hardship  and 
inequity.  New  compensation  provisions  were  enacted  in  response 
to  this  situation;  however,  for  reserve  officers  on  extended 
active  duty,  there  were  substantially  different  promotion, 
separation,  and  retirement  provisions  than  for  regular  officers. 
The  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA)  of  1980  was 
intended  to  diminish  these  differences. 

The  DOPMA  legislation  served  to  reduce  much  of  the  turbulence 
and  uncertainty  that  had  been  associated  with  the  active  duty 
service  of  reserve  officers.  In  conjunction  with  the  personnel 
management  and  compensation  provisions  already  in  effect,  the 
result  was  generally  more  equitable  treatment  of  reserve 
officers  pursuing  a  career  in  an  active  component. 

Full-Time  Duty  in  Support  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 

Coincident  with  the  consideration  and  enactment  of  DOPMA,  much 
greater  reliance  was  being  placed  on  reserve  members  and  units 
as  part  of  the  Total  Force.  Achievement  of  the  increased 
readiness  associated  with  this  reliance  required  significant 
growth  in  full-time  support  to  reserve  units.  This  growth  was 
achieved  primarily  through  placing  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
members  on  full-time  duty  in  support  of  reserve  administration, 
training,  and  recruiting. 

Most  of  the  Increase  in  full-time  reservists  was  in  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Air 
National  Guard.  Over  57,000  enlisted  members  of  the  National 
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Guard  and  Reserve  now  serve  full-tine.  Conpensation  Issues  have 
emerged  affecting  these  enlisted  members,  issues  that  are 
similar  to  those  that  developed  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  when 
reserve  officers  were  needed  for  extended  service  on  active 
duty. 

Approximately  30,000  officers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  now  serve  in  a  full-time 
status.  A  new  duty  status — full-time  National  Guard  duty — was 
created  to  preserve  the  peacetime  command  structure  within  the 
National  Guard.  Members  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty  are 
not  in  federal  service.  For  the  purposes  of  laws  that  provide 
benefits  for  members  and  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries, 
however,  full-time  National  Guard  duty  is  considered  active  duty 
in  the  federal  service.  The  exception  is  that  full-time 
National  Guard  duty  is  considered  active  duty  for  training  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  veterans'  benefits.  As  a  result, 
members  serving  in  this  status  who  are  not  veterans  as  a  result 
of  prior  active  duty  are  not  eligible  for  all  veterans' 
benefits. 

Part-Time  Duty 

Active  Duty  for  Part-Time  Members:  Part-time  reservists 
typically  serve  on  active  duty  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty 
for  two  weeks  annually.  Many  part-time  reservists  serve 
additional  periods  of  active  duty,  however,  including  new 
entrants,  those  receiving  additional  formal  training,  and  those 
performing  special  work.  For  purposes  of  pay,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  types  of  active  duty,  but  there  are 
varying  benefits  depending  on  the  length  of  the  duty. 

Inactive  Duty  for  Part-Time  Members:  Most  of  the  military 
duty  performed  by  part-time  reservists  is  in  an  inactive  duty 
training  (IDT)  status.  IDT  is  authorized,  scheduled  training 
performed  by  a  reservist  or  member  of  the  National  Guard  who  is 
not  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training. 

IDT  consists  of  regular  training  periods,  assemblies  or 
drills,  and  periods  of  additional  or  equivalent  training. 
Typically,  it  consists  of  training  conducted  monthly  on  a 
weekend,  with  two  four-  to  six-hour  drills  per  day.  For  each 
training  period  or  drill,  a  member's  compensation  is  1/30  of  the 
monthly  basic  pay  of  an  active  component  member  with  the  same 
pay  grade  and  length  of  service. ^  This  basic  compensation  does 
not  Include  allowances,  but  special  and  Incentive  pays  may  be 
added  to  IDT  compensation.  For  members  entitled  to  a  special 
pay  during  IDT,  the  compensation  for  each  IDT  period  is 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  1/30  of  the  monthly  amount  of 
the  special  pay.  DoD  policy  prescribes  a  minimum  four-hour  duty 
period  and  limits  paid  IDT  periods  to  two  in  any  calendar  day. 
Thus,  as  compensation  for  a  four-drill  weekend  with  two  drills 
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each  day,  members  receive  a  total  of  4/30  of  the  monthly  basic 
pay  of  an  active  component  member  of  the  szune  grade  and  service 
longevity  and  4/30  of  the  monthly  amount  of  any  special  pay  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Additional  IDT  periods  may  be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  readiness.  These  additional  training  periods  fall 
into  three  categories: 

•  Additional  training  periods  (ATPs)  to  accomplish  additional 
required  training  as  defined  by  a  unit's  wartime  mission 

•  Additional  flying  and  flight  training  periods  (AFTPs) 
authorized  for  primary  aircrew  members  to  conduct  aircrew 
training  and  combat  crew  qualification  training,  to  attain 
and  maintain  aircrew  flying  proficiency,  and  to  sustain 
mobilization  readiness 

•  Readiness  management  periods  (RMPs)  to  support  the  ongoing 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  unit,  including  unit 
administration,  training  preparation,  support  activities, 
and  maintenance  functions 

This  combination  of  duty  statuses  for  part-time  members  has 
assisted  the  reserve  components  in  meeting  training  objectives 
and  Total  Force  mission  requirements.  It  also  creates 
situations  in  which  compensation  status  differs  for  members 
performing  the  same  duty.  Additionally,  reservists  may  perform 
duty  with  or  without  pay,^  broadening  the  range  of  differences 
even  further. 


The  Structure  of  the  Reserve  Components 

Active  duty  and  IDT  for  members  of  the  reserve  components  is 
conducted  within  a  structure  only  slightly  modified  from  that 
initially  set  out  in  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952. 
Regulatory  implementation  of  the  statute  provides  policy 
guidance  for  maintaining  and  reporting  personnel  data, 
designates  uniform  reserve  component  categories  and  training  and 
retirement  categories,  establishes  minimum  training  criteria  for 
each  category  of  the  reserve  components,  and  provides  uniform 
planning  policies  and  procedures  for  training  reservists. 

All  National  Guard  and  Reserve  member  are  assigned  to  one  of 
three  reserve  component  categories  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1.  Reserve  component  categories 


The  Ready  Reserve  comprises  military  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve,  organized  in  vmits  or  as  individuals,  liable 
for  recall  to  active  duty  to  augment  the  active  components  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  The  Ready  Reserve  consists 
of  three  reserve  component  subcategories  as  shown  in  Figure  2: 
the  Selected  Reserve,  the  individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  the 
Inactive  National  Guard  (ING) . 


Figure  2.  Ready  Reserve  subcategories 
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The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  units  and  individuals  within 
the  Ready  Reserve  that  are  designated  by  their  respective 
Services  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  so 
essential  to  initial  wartine  Bissions  that  they  have  priority 
over  all  other  reserves.  In  addition  to  part-time  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists,  the  Selected  Reserve  includes  full-tim  Active  Guard 
and  Reserve  Members  (AGR)  and  military  technicians  (MT) . 

Military  technicians  are  federal  civilian  employees  who  provide 
full-time  support  to  reserve  units  and  support  activities  in 
their  civilian  status.  As  a  condition  of  their  civilian 
employment  they  are  required  to  be  part-time  reservists  in  the 
units  they  support. 

The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  Inactive  National  Guard 
(ING)  consist  of  Ready  Reservists  who  are  not  in  the  Selected 
Reserve: 

•  The  IRR  is  a  manpower  pool  consisting  principally  of 
Individuals  who  have  had  training  and  who  have  served 
previously  in  the  active  component,  or  in  the  Selected 
Reserve,  and  have  some  period  of  their  military  service 
obligation  remaining. 

•  The  ING  consists  of  National  Guard  personnel  in  an  inactive 
status,  not  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  who  are  attached  to  a 
specific  National  Guard  unit  but  do  not  pazrtlcipate  in 
training  activities.  Upon  mobilization,  they  would 
mobilize  with  their  units. 

The  Standby  Reserve  consists  of  individuals  who  have  been 
designated  as  key  civilian  employees,  who  have  a  temporary 
hardship  or  disability,  or  %rtio  wish  to  maintain  their  military 
affiliation  without  being  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  It  includes 
members  on  the  active  status  list  as  well  as  members  on  the 
Inactive  status  list.  The  inactive  status  list  includes 
reservists  who  are  not  required  by  law  or  regulation  to  remain 
in  an  active  program  and  who  retain  their  reserve  affiliation  in 
a  nonparticipating  status,  and  reservists  who  have  skills  that 
may  be  needed  by  the  armed  force  concerned.  Members  on  the 
inactive  status  list  may  not  train  for  points  or  pay  and  are  not 
eligible  for  promotion. 

The  Retired  Reserve  comprises  all  reserve  officers  and 
enlisted  members  who  receive  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  their 
active  duty  and/or  reserve  service  as  well  as  all  members  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  for  retired  pay  but  have  not  reached  age 
60,  have  not  elected  discharge,  and  are  not  voluntary  members  of 
the  Ready  or  Standby  Reserve.  The  composition  of  the  Retired 
Reserve  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Volume  IB  of  the  QRMC  report. 
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The  training  status  of  the  reservist  sets  the  conditions  under 
which  the  nenber  may  be  Involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training) ,  thereby  establishing  a  hierarchy  of 
vulnerability  to  mobilization  in  time  of  crisis.  For  exzuaple, 
the  President  may  order  as  many  as  200,000  Selected  Reservists 
to  active  duty  involuntarily  for  90  days.  The  period  of  the 
call-up  may  be  extended  for  not  more  than  90  additional  days. 
This  authority  may  be  used  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  It  is  necessary  to  augment  the  active  forces  for  any 
operational  mission  and  may  be  considered  the  first  tier  of 
mobilization  priority. 

The  second  tier  of  the  statutory  mobilization  priority  affects 
the  entire  Ready  Reserve  (the  Selected  Reserve  and  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve) .  The  President  may,  upon  declaring  a 
state  of  national  emergency,  order  to  active  duty  as  many  as  one 
million  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  for  up  to  24 
months.  The  enabling  statute  requires  the  President  to  Inform 
the  Congress  of  the  necessity  for  the  involuntary  order,  the  use 
of  the  forces  ordered,  and  their  performance. 

The  condition  setting  the  third  tier  of  mobilization  priority 
is  a  declaration  of  war  or  of  national  emergency  by  the 
Congress.  During  such  time,  any  reserve  member  may  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  emergency  and  for 
six  months  thereafter. 

In  summary,  the  statutory  scheme  sets  out  a  priority  for 
mobilization,  centering  on  three  conditions:  (1)  any  operation 
or  contingency,  (2)  a  Presidential  declaration  of  a  state  of 
national  emergency,  and  (3)  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  by  the  Congress.  These  mobilization  priorities  are 
directly  associated  with  the  minimum  training  requirements  set 
out  in  the  training  and  pay  categories,  and  reserve  compensation 
programs  also  track  to  mobilization  priority.  Special  bonuses, 
stipends,  loan  repayment  programs,  and  insurance  programs  have 
been  established  for  Selected  Reservists.  Separate  programs  for 
bonuses,  stipends,  and  insurance  are  authorized  for  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve.  The  size  and  value  of  IRR  programs 
reflect  the  reduced  training  requirements  and  mobilization 
vulnerability  of  the  IRR.  Finally,  reservists  who  are  in  an 
inactive  status  may  not  receive  pay  or  retirement  credit. 


The  Principles  of  Military  Compensation 

The  President's  1982  memorandum,  which  authorized  the  work  of 
the  5th  QRMC  and  set  its  agenda,  also  requested  a  coherent  and 
logical  statement  of  the  principles  and  concepts  of  military 
compensation  in  relation  to  national  security  objectives.  The 
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stateaent  of  principles  developed  by  the  5th  QRNC,^  slightly 
revised  and  updated,  are  now  set  out  in  the  Military 
Conpensation  Background  Papers.^  The  6th  QBNC  used  this 
stateaent  of  principles  as  a  reference  in  its  work. 

A  condensed  version  of  these  principles  and  subprinciples  was 
developed  by  the  6th  QRMC  and  used  as  a  reference  by  the  QBMC 
Steering  Coaaittee  and  staff.  This  seeaed  appropriate  in  light 
of  the  reserve  conpensation  focus  of  the  6th  QRMC  and  the 
relatively  greater  significance  of  certain  principles  in  the 
reserve  setting.  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of 
principles  used  by  the  6th  QRMC: 

•  Conpensation  Must  SumMrt  Defense  Manpower  Policies: 
Military  nanpower  accession,  retention,  training, 
proBotion,  separation,  and  retirenent  programs  are  designed 
to  achieve  the  combination  of  age,  experience,  grade,  and 
skill  needed  for  an  effective  military  force.  The  elements 
of  military  compensation  are  integrally  related  to  the 
effectiveness  with  which  these  programs  achieve  their 
objectives.  Thus  compensation  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  cannot  be  treated  simply  in  terms  of  led^or  market 
factors  but  must  be  synchronized  with  the  military  manpower 
system  to  most  effectively  support  that  system. 

•  Coiqiensatlon  Must  Support  Changing  Tactics  and 
Technologies:  The  effect  of  changing  weapons  systems  and 
of  changing  combat  tactics  (often  resulting  from  the 
characteristics  of  new  weapons)  has  been  most  noticeable  in 
terms  of  the  need  for  new  or  modified  special  and  incentive 
pays.  Often  overlooked  has  been  the  effects  of  revisions 
to  the  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces  and  of  new  missions 
in  the  Hational  Guard  and  Reserve.  Such  changes  often 
result  in  the  need  for  new  incentives  in  the  reserve 
environment  and  can  possibly  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
existing  elements.  The  introduction  of  newer,  high 
performance  weapons  and  their  effects  on  combat  tactics  was 
the  reason  why  long-term  reviews  of  military  compensation 
were  first  begun.  Today  it  is  particularly  important  that 
efforts  to  keep  military  compensation  in  line  with  changing 
technologies  and  tactics  consider  both  active  and  reserve 
component  impacts. 

•  Caq;>ensation  Must  Provide  Equity:  This  principle  applies 
to  the  active,  reserve,  and  retired  forces.  It  entails  a 
sense  of  relative  fairness  in  the  system.  Achievement  of  a 
sense  of  fairness  includes  maintaining  a  balance  between 
general  comparability  of  pay  for  those  performing 
substantially  equal  work  and  the  necessary  competitiveness 
of  pay  to  assure  adequate  manning  of  all  specialties.  For 
the  reservist,  compar«d>ility  with  the  pay  of  approximate 
counterparts  in  the  American  economy  is  even  more  difficult 
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than  for  full-time  members  of  the  armed  forces:  there  are 
few  part-time  pursuits  in  the  marketplace  that  demand 
priority  commitment  over  a  lengthy  career  during  which 
technical  and  leadership  skills  and  abilities  must  be 
developed.  Relative  comparability  and  competitiveness 
between  full-time  and  part-time  members  is  important.  If  a 
sense  of  fiindamental  fairness  is  maintained  between  the 
two,  it  is  unlikely  that  unwarranted  competition  will 
result. 

•  Compensation  Must  be  Effective  in  Peace  and  Mar:  This 
principle  suggests  a  requirement  for  one  military 
compensation  system,  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  entry 
and  departure  of  reservists  and  retirees  from  active  duty 
in  both  peacetime  and  wartime  situations.  Retirement 
credit  and  related  elements  of  compensation  must  not  be 
confused  in  transition,  and  mobilization  planning  must  be 
accommodated.  The  compensation  system  must  effectively  and 
fairly  credit  both  the  long-  and  short-term  active  service 
of  reservists  in  terms  of  either  an  active  or  reserve 
career. 

•  Compensation  Must  be  Flexible:  This  principle  recognizes 
the  need  to  adjust  quickly  to  changes  in  manpower  supply 
and  demand.  Subprinciples  specify  that  the  compensation 
should  be  no  higher  or  lower  than  necessary  to  meet 
manpower  objectives,  should  have  the  capacity  to  respond  to 
differing  active  and  reserve  component  needs  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  should  link  adjustments  of  compensation 
elements  effectively  and  provide  rapid  and  equitable 
adjustments.  The  principle  of  flexibility  is  particularly 
Important  in  the  reserve  environment  because  the  reserve 
components  must  recruit  and  retain  members  with  the 
necessary  aptitudes  and  skills  and  do  so  within  thousands 
of  local  labor  markets.  The  linkage  of  active  and  reserve 
pay  elements  is  important  in  terms  of  the  principle  that 
calls  for  effectiveness  of  transfer  to  and  from  active  duty 
in  both  peace  and  war.  The  linkage  can  also  have 
unintended  effects  unless  the  impacts  of  changes  on  both 
active  and  reserve  members  are  systematically  assessed. 

•  Compensation  Must  Support  the  Distinctive  Contribution  of 
Military  Members:  The  military  compensation  system  must 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  distinctive  elements  of 
military  service,  including  ultimately  the  fact  that  the 
military  members  may  have  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  in 
the  course  of  their  duties.  This  suggests  the  need  for 
institutional  benefits  that  reflect  and  support  the 
distinctive  character  of  military  service.  Unlike 
supplemental  employment  in  the  secondary  market  of  the 
civilian  sector,  reserve  service  can  require  arduous  and 
hazardous  military  training  and  missions  and  always  carries 
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the  risk  of  aobillzatlon.  These  risks,  voluntarily 
assuaed,  continue  through  active,  inactive,  and  retired 
reserve  service.  Thus  benefits  that  support  the 
institutional  character  of  career  military  service  are  also 
an  important  principle  of  coiig>ensation  for  reserve  service. 
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Part  II.  THE  RESERVE  0(»fFENSATION  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENT 


Some  reservists,  primarily  officers,  serve  with  the  active 
components.  Others  are  on  active  duty  or  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  to  provide  full-time  support  to  the  reserve 
components.  The  majority  are  part-time  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  and,  of  these  members,  most  are  employed  full-time  in 
the  civilian  economy. 

Basic  pay  is  the  principal  element  of  military  compensation. 
With  limited  exceptions,  all  members  on  active  duty  receive 
basic  pay.  Retired  pay  for  both  regular  and  reserve  members  and 
compensation  for  inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  performed  by 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  are  directly  linked  to 
basic  pay.  For  a  typical  part-time  reservist,  90  percent  of 
compensation  from  reserve  service  is  either  basic  pay  or 
compensation  for  lOT,  which  is  a  percentage  of  basic  pay. 


The  Reserve  Compensation  System 

Compensation  for  the  reserve  components  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  active  duty  system.  In  order  to  allow  movement  of 
reservists  to  and  from  active  duty  without  disruption,  the 
reserve  compensation  systems  must  be  compatible  with  the  active 
duty  system.  Although  the  appropriate  level  of  military 
compensation  for  members  on  active  duty  may  be  debated, 
comparison  with  compensation  in  related  systems  such  as  private 
civilian  employment,  civil  service,  etc. ,  does  help  to  establish 
the  military  pay  levels  necessary  to  be  competitive.  However, 
unlike  reserve  membership,  part-time  employment  in  the  civilian 
environment  typically  makes  no  long-term  demands  on  individuals 
and  does  not  require  individuals  with  lengthy  training  and  long 
experience.  In  this  respect,  the  reserve  compensation 
environment  is  unique;  compensation  for  part-time  jobs  in  the 
civilian  environment  does  not  provide  a  realistic  comparison  to 
reserve  membership.  Active  duty  comparability  studies,  together 
with  active  duty  manning  requirements,  manpower  shortages,  and 
retention  indices,  frequently  provide  the  basis  for  adjustments 
to  active  duty  compensation,  and  the  affected  elements  of 
reserve  compensation  automatically  change  in  tandem.  Thus 
additional  Incentives  may  be  required  to  ensure  that  reserve 
manpower  needs  are  met. 
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FIGURE  3.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION;  14  AT  fc  48  IDT 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  t  W/DEP  E6) 

SOURCE;  1986  PAV  TABLE 


Effect:  of  Linkage  of  Compensafion  for  IIXT  to  Basic  Pay 

Implicit  in  the  tie  to  the  active  duty  system  is  the 
assumption  that  compensation  differentials  for  grade  and  length 
of  service  are  essentially  parallel.  The  QRMC  found  that, 
relative  to  the  compensation  system  for  members  on  active  duty, 
the  reserve  pay  system  was  less  advantageous  for  members  in 
lower  pay  grades  than  for  members  in  higher  pay  grades. 

Using  the  active  duty  compensation  system  as  a  standard,  the 
QSMC  compared  the  compensation  ratios  for  reserve  compensation 
with  those  of  active  duty  compensation,  pay  grade  by  pay  grade. 
In  this  analysis,  a  "tilt"  was  apparent  when  comparing  the 
relative  value  of  reserve  compensation  by  pay  grade  to  that  of 
active  compensation.  Using  pay  grade  E6  as  a  baseline  for 
comparison.  Figure  3  shows,  for  each  pay  grade,  the  percentage 
by  which  reserve  compensation  departs  from  being  parallel  to 
active  duty  Regular  Military  Compensation.  (In  this  case,  the 
reservist  is  assumed  to  perform  48  drills  and  14  days  of  annual 
training.)  The  observed  tilt  in  the  relative  value  of 
compensation  of  active  duty  and  IDT  occurs  because  compensation 
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for  IDT  is  directly  tied  to  basic  pay:  there  is  a  greater 
relative  differential  in  the  basic  pay  of  junior  and  senior 
grades  than  there  is  in  the  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances. 

Effect  of  an  Age-Based  Retirenent  Systea 

The  receipt  of  reserve  retired  pay  is  based  on  age,  whereas 
receipt  of  active  duty  retired  pay  is  based  on  years  of  service. 
In  both  systems,  enlisted  members  are  typically  about  four  years 
younger  than  officers  when  they  first  join.  As  a  result,  active 
duty  enlisted  members  are  first  eligible  to  receive  retired  pay 
when  they  are  four  years  younger  than  officers,  and  their  age  at 
retirement  is,  in  fact,  four  years  younger.  In  the  reserve 
system,  officers  and  enlisted  members  retire  at  age  60. 

All  members  have  a  personal  value  that  they  place  on  time  and 
money.  This  value  varies  from  person  to  person  and  for 
individuals  over  time;  it  is  termed  the  personal  discount  rate. 
Underlying  the  concept  of  personal  discount  rates  is  the  notion 
that  a  dollar  today  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar  tomorrow.  At  a 
conservative  personal  discount  rate  of  1.6  percent  per  year 
2d>ove  inflation,  the  loss  for  an  enlisted  reservist  of  waiting 
four  additional  years  woux..  be  perceived  to  be  6  percent;  at  a 
personal  discount  rate  of  5  percent,  the  loss  would  be  19 
percent . 

In  addition,  there  are  mortality-related  differences  that  have 
a  greater  Impact  on  reserve  enlisted  members  than  on  reserve 
officers.  Because  retirement-eligible  reserve  enlisted  members 
must  typically  wait  four  years  longer  than  officers  before  they 
become  age  60  and  can  draw  retired  pay,  they  experience 
additional  mortality  during  the  years  after  qualifying  for 
retirement  but  prior  to  receiving  their  retired  pay.  Combining 
both  influences,  the  loss  in  the  relative  value  of  reserve 
retirement  for  enlisted  members  at  a  personal  discount  rate  of 
1.6  percent  is  21  percent;  at  5  percent,  the  loss  is  30  percent. 
Thus,  relative  to  active  duty  retirement,  reserve  retirement  is 
less  valuable  for  enlisted  members  than  for  officers. 


Environmental  Effects  on  the  Value  of  Reserve  Compensation 

Most  experienced  reservists  are  employed  full-time  in  the 
civilian  economy.  Figures  4  and  5  show,  for  officers  and 
enlisted  members  by  pay  grade,  the  proportion  of  members  who  are 
employed  full-time,  self-employed,  in  school,  unemployed, 
employed  part-time,  and  retired.  A  substantial  percentage  of 
the  more  senior  officers  are  self-employed.  Examination  of  the 
following  environmental  features  of  reserve  compensation 
indicates  that  these  features  combine  to  make  compensation 
relatively  less  attractive  for  the  more  junior  members. 
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CUMULATIVE  PERCENT 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
FIGURE  4.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  OFFICERS 
SOURCE:  1966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  5.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  ENLISTED 
SOURCE:  1966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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Type  of  Civilian  Eaployer 


Forty  percent  of  reserve  officers  who  are  employed  full-time 
are  employed  by  federal,  state,  or  local  government.  The 
percentage  is  relatively  constant  regardless  of  pay  grade, 
although  slightly  higher  for  pay  grade  05  and  above  (44 
percent) .  Thirty-two  percent  of  reserve  enlisted  members  who 
are  employed  full-time  are  employed  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
government.  The  percentage  is  lower  for  junior  members  and 
increases  steadily  by  pay  grade.  Forty-five  percent  of  members 
in  pay  grade  E7  and  above  are  employed  by  government.  This  is 
important,  since  governments  as  employers  are  generally  more 
supportive  of  employees  who  are  reservists. 

Eiq>loyer  Support  and  Conflicts 

Employer  support  for  reserve  participation  plays  a  significant 
role  in  reserve  retention.  Employer  support  includes  the 
employer's  and  supervisor's  attitude  toward  reserve 
participation  and  specific  compensation  policies,  such  as 
whether  the  reservist  is  provided  military  leave  (as  the  law 
requires)  or  uses  vacation  time  for  reserve  obligations  and 
whether  the  employer  provides  full  or  part  pay  for  the  reservist 
during  military  leave.  The  minimum  standard  required  by  federal 
law  for  all  employees  is  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence  for  reserve 
training  obligations. 

Some  kinds  of  civilian  occupations  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  give  rise  to  work-schedule  conflict,  as  are  some  kinds  of 
reserve  duty.  Reservists  employed  in  industries  with  around- 
the-clock  coverage  may  have  rotating  or  changing  work  schedules; 
these  schedules  are  more  likely  to  conflict  with  regularly 
scheduled  reserve  training  than  is  the  traditional  work  week 
schedule. 

Civilian  Pay  During  Annual  Training 

One  indication  of  the  level  of  employer  support  is  the 
percentage  of  employers  who  pay  full  wages  during  the  two  weeks 
of  annual  training.  Most  governmental  employers  have  this 
policy  and  the  policy  is  encouraged  by  the  DoD.  Federal 
employees  with  reserve  affiliation  are  entitled  to  15  days  paid 
leave  per  year  to  perform  military  duty.  Many  states  also 
provide  for  paid  leaves  of  absence  of  varying  lengths  for  state, 
local,  and  municipal  employees  with  reserve  obligations. 

Among  private  employers,  the  likelihood  of  the  employer  having 
a  paid  leave-of-absence  policy  is  directly  related  to  the  size 
of  the  firm.  Even  among  large-  and  medium-size  companies  that 
do  have  a  paid  leave-of-absence  policy,  executive  and 
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FIGURE  e.  RECEIVED  FULL  CIVILIAN  PAY  DURING  RESERVE  TRAINING 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

SOURCE:  1980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


professional  employees  are  more  likely  to  receive  paid  leave 
than  are  production  employees,  and  leave  is  typically  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

A  higher  percentage  of  officers  who  are  employed  full-time 
receive  full  civilian  pay  during  annual  training  than  do 
enlisted  members.  For  both  officers  and  enlisted  members  who 
are  employed  full-time,  the  percentage  who  receive  full  pay 
during  annual  training  increases  with  pay  grade.  Figure  6  shows 
the  percentage  of  members  employed  full-time  who  reported 
receiving  full  civilian  pay  as  well  as  military  pay  during  time 
taken  from  their  civilian  job  for  reserve  obligations.  For 
enlisted  members,  the  percentage  is  20  percent  or  less  for 
members  in  pay  grade  E4  and  lower,  and  increases  to 
approximately  50  percent  for  members  in  the  senior  enlisted  pay 
grades.  For  officers,  the  percentage  is  approximately  40 
percent  for  members  in  pay  grades  01  and  02  and  increases  to  70 
percent  for  the  senior  pay  grades. 

Reservists  with  full-time  employment  who  receive  full  civilian 
pay  during  annual  training  are  6  percent  more  likely  to  reenlist 
than  reservists  who  do  not  receive  it.  Holding  all  other 
factors  constant,  enlisted  and  junior  members  will  be  more 
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difficult  to  retain  because  only  a  comparatively  low  percentage 
receive  full  pay  during  annual  training,  relative  to  the 
percentage  of  officers  and  senior  members  who  receive  full  pay 
during  annual  training. 

Lost  Civilian  Pay  Opportunities 

Reserve  members  who  lose  opportunities  for  overtime  pay  or 
lose  other  civilian  pay  opportunities  because  of  reserve 
obligations  have  a  lower  level  of  satisfaction  with  reserve  pay, 
are  less  satisfied  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve  overall,  and  have 
less  likelihood  of  reenlisting  than  do  members  who  occasionally 
or  never  lose  extra  pay  opportunities.  For  members  with 
equivalent  years  of  service,  twice  the  percentage  of  enlisted 
members  as  officers  lose  opportunities  for  extra  pay.  For  both 
officers  and  enlisted  members,  a  higher  percentage  of  junior 
members  lose  civilian  pay  opportunities  as  a  consequence  of 
their  reserve  service  than  do  senior  members. 

The  left  half  of  Figure  7  shows  the  level  of  satisfaction  with 
reserve  pay  and  allowances  for  enlisted  reservists,  grouped  by 
the  frequency  of  reported  lost  civilian  pay  opportunities.  The 
right  half  of  the  figure  shows  that  members'  overall  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve  is  equally  affected  when  reserve 
obligations  result  in  lost  civilian  pay  opportunities. 

Members  who  frequently  lose  extra  pay  opportunities  are  also 
less  likely  to  reenllst  or  extend  at  the  end  of  their  current 
enlistment.  Figure  8  shows  a  member's  likelihood  of 
reenlistment,  grouped  by  the  frequency  of  lost  extra  pay 
opportunities . 

Over  50,000  members  in  pay  grades  El  through  E4  reported 
frequent  lost  opportunities  for  extra  pay.  When  compared  with 
officers,  twice  the  percentage  of  enlisted  members  reported 
frequent  lost  pay  opportunities,  of  members  employed  full-time, 
approximately  20  percent  of  enlisted  members  in  pay  grades  below 
E5  and  10  percent  of  officers  in  pay  grades  below  03  reported 
frequent  lost  civilian  pay  opportunities.  For  senior  members, 
these  percentages  are  about  half  as  large. 

It  is  apparent  that  members  who  frequently  lose  civilian  pay 
opportunities  (mostly  enlisted  or  junior  members)  are  more 
difficult  to  retain.  This  is  not  necessarily  reflective  of  the 
level  of  employer  support.  It  may  simply  reflect  the  nature  of 
the  civilian  employment  and  work  schedule.  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  dramatically  Illustrates  the  effect  of  civilian  employment 
variables  on  reserve  retention. 
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■  SATISFIED  E3  DISSATISFIED 
FIQUBE  7.  LOST  PAY  OPPORTUNITIES  -  ENLISTED  RESERVISTS 
SOURCE:  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  8.  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTMENT  BY  EXTENT 
LOST  CIVILIAN  PAY  OPPORTUNITIES 

SOURCE;  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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Kesexve  and  Civilian  InooM  of  the  Reservist 

Pay  from  civilian  esploysent  is  relevant  to  reserve 
conpensation  in  that  retention  say  be  affected  by  a  senber's 
conparison  of  reserve  pay  with  civilian  pay.  The  6th  QRMC 
analysis  indicates  that,  if  reserve  pay  is  relatively  low  in 
conparison  with  the  menber's  income  from  civilian  eaployment, 
the  reservist  will  be  less  satisfied  with  reserve  pay.  In 
general,  when  comparing  reserve  pay  with  the  pay  they  receive  in 
their  civilian  employment,  enlisted  members  conqpare  their 
reserve  pay  less  favorably  than  do  officers.  As  a  result, 
reserve  pay  may  appear  less  attractive  to  enlisted  members  than 
to  officers,  relative  to  the  pay  scale  of  their  civilian 
employment . 

The  relative  attractiveness  of  reserve  pay  can  be  evaluated 
through  the  analysis  of  ratios  of  officer  and  enlisted  pay.  For 
example,  while  fulfilling  Selected  Reserve  obligations,  the 
reservist  in  pay  grade  E5  makes  about  50  percent  of  the  pay  of  a 
reservist  in  pay  grade  03.  The  civilian  pay  of  the  average 
reservist  in  pay  grade  E5,  however,  is  ed>out  65  percent  of  the 
civilian  pay  of  the  average  reservist  in  pay  grade  03.  Median 
civilian  pay  for  reservists  in  pay  grade  E8  is  equal  to  the 
median  civilian  pay  for  reservists  in  pay  grade  03,  yet  reserve 
pay  for  pay  grade  E8  is  only  80  percent  of  reserve  pay  for  pay 
grade  03.  Thus  reserve  pay,  compared  with  the  civilian  pay  of 
the  two  groups,  is  relatively  less  for  enlisted  members  than  for 
officers.  At  comparable  years  of  service,  military  pay  for 
enlisted  reservists  is  53  to  63  percent  of  the  pay  of  comparable 
reserve  officers.  When  civilian  median  income  ratios  for  the 
same  members  are  compared,  civilian  income  of  enlisted  members 
is  64  to  72  percent  of  civilian  income  of  officers. 

Second  Job  Travel  Eiqpense 

Although  travel  time  is  less  for  members  in  junior  and 
enlisted  pay  grades  than  for  more  senior  members,  analysis  shows 
that  travel  expenses  are  relatively  larger  in  proportion  to  pay 
for  the  junior  enlisted  pay  grades. 

A  second  component  of  transportation  costs  is  the  value 
reservists  place  on  their  driving  time.  This  valuation  is 
implicit  in  many  decisions  individuals  make  concerning  housing 
choices  and  distance  to  work,  and  empirical  analysis  shows  that 
leisure  time  is  valued  at  some  fraction  of  the  civilian  hourly 
rate.  The  assumption  that  driving  time  is  valued  at  one-quarter 
of  the  civilian  hourly  wage,  results  in  costs  of  between  $40  and 
$140  for  enlisted  personnel  and  between  $60  and  $300  for 
officers.  Time  coats  rise  with  rank  because  of  the  higher 
civilian  income  of  more  senior  personnel. 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  9.  PARTICIPATION  COSTS  AS  PROPORTION  OF  AFTER  TAX  INCOME 
TRANSPORTATION  «  FORGONE  CIVILIAN  INCOME 

SOURCE:  THE  RAND  CORPORATION 


Transportation  costs  were  combined  with  foregone  civilian 
income  to  estimate  a  total  cost  associated  with  reserve 
participation.  These  costs,  shown  in  Figure  9,  represent  either 
real  reductions  in  gross  Income  or  opportunity  costs  resulting 
from  reserve  participation.  Participation  costs  amount  to  45 
cents  of  erch  after-tax  dollar  for  reservists  in  pay  grade  E2, 
but  only  2'j  cents  for  reservists  in  pay  grade  E9.  For  officers, 
costs  are  between  25  and  30  cents  of  each  after-tax  dollar.*^ 


Reported  levels  of  pay  satisfaction  reflect  the  tilt  of 
reserve  compensation.  Member  satisfaction  with  pay  and 
allowances  was  measured  in  both  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys  and  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  (active  duty) . 


Both  surveys  show  officers  as  more  satisfied  with  pay  than 
enlisted  members.  Further,  reserve  members  indicate  a  higher 
level  of  satisfaction  with  pay  than  do  active  duty  members. 
Reservists'  satisfaction  with  pay  increases  with  pay  grade  for 
both  officers  and  enlisted  members.  This  contrasts  with  active 
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FIGURE  1 0.  SATISFIED/VERY  SAT  WITH  PAY  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
SOURCE;  1 9Se  RESERYE  COMPONENTS  SURYEVS 


duty  members,  where  the  percent  satisfied  is  relatively  the  same 
across  the  pay  grades  within  the  officer  and  enlisted 
categories.  The  satisfaction  of  reserve  members  with  their  pay 
and  allowances,  by  paygrade,  shown  in  Figure  10,  reflects  the 
effects  of  the  pay  system  tilt  and  environmental  factors 
discussed  above. 

The  expressed  Intent  of  members  to  reenllst  or  extend  at  the 
end  of  their  current  term  of  service  is  directly  related  to 
their  satisfaction  with  reserve  pay  and  allowances.  Reserve 
continuation  rates  (percentage  of  those  in  the  reserve  on  a 
given  date  who  are  still  in  the  reserve  one  year  later)  are 
typically  lower  than  active  component  rates.  The  spread  between 
the  active  and  reserve  continuation  rates  is  greatest  in  the 
lower  pay  grades,  particularly  in  the  case  of  enlisted  members. 
Continuation  rates  in  the  reserve  components  reflect  the  pay 
system  tilt  and  environmental  factors  in  a  similar  fashion  to 
their  satisfaction  with  pay  and  allowances. 
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Part  III.  RESERVE  MMlPOIfER  FORCE  STRUCTURES  AND  PERSONNEI. 
READINESS 


The  ability  of  the  reserve  conponents  to  neet  nisslon 
requirements  depends  heavily  on  their  ability  to  man  units  with 
qualified  personnel.  Reserve  component  units  must  be  manned 
with  persons  trained  and  qualified  in  military  and  technical 
skills,  possessing  the  needed  levels  of  experience,  and  with  the 
proper  mix  of  age  and  grade.  Rapid  advances  in  technology  also 
demand  better  educated  members  in  almost  every  skill  area.  The 
requirement  for  geographical  availability  of  these  members  makes 
the  overall  task  of  manning  reserve  units  a  complex  and 
continuing  challenge.  As  components  with  new,  added  missions 
strive  to  meet  personnel  requirements,  the  technology-driven 
force  structures  will  continue  to  add  new  dimensions  to 
personnel  management,  bringing  additional  pressures  on  an 
already  challenged  environment. 


RyggrYfe.  Manpgvvr  RgqgiEgisiits 

Military  compensation  analysis  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
ability  to  Identify  and  understand  manpower  requirements. 

Within  reasonable  and  practical  constraints,  these  retirements 
are  best  derived  by  the  components  charged  with  the  military 
missions  of  the  Nation.  To  establish  the  benchmarks  necessary 
for  a  proper  examination  of  reserve  compensation  systems,  each 
component  was  asked  to  provide  manpower  force  structures;  that 
is,  the  personnel  structure  of  the  component  expressed  in 
numbers  and  years  of  service  desired  for  officers,  enlisted, 
warrant  officers,  and  subgroups,  such  as  medical  or  full-time 
support  personnel  that  might  usefully  be  considered  separately. 
The  preparation  of  these  structures  required  establishing 
specific  rates  of  accession,  attrition,  and  continuation  for  the 
course  of  an  individual  hypothetical  reserve  career  period  in 
the  particular  reserve  component.  The  data  provided  describes 
three  distinct  structures.  These  are  interrelated  in  that  they 
describe  where  the  component  is,  idiere  it  would  prefer  to  be, 
and  where  it  would  prefer  to  find  itself  five  years  in  the  future. 

The  QRMC  used  the  force  structure  data  to  compare  how  the 
current  personnel  inventory,  derived  by  the  policies  of  the 
past,  matches  up  with  today's  need.  After  this  comparison,  the 
QRMC  used  force  structures  of  the  future  requirement  to  help 
understand  how  the  reserve  pay  system,  with  current  and  deferred 
reserve  pay  and  benefits,  could  be  adapted  to  promote  the 
evolution  of  the  desired  forces. 
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The  three  force  structures  requested  were  the  Fiscal  Year  (FY) 
1986  Actual,  FY  1986  Steady-State,  and  FY  1992  Steady-State. 

They  were  described  in  the  following  manner: 

•  FY  1986  Actual  -  The  actual  force  configuration,  by  number 
and  year  of  service  (YOS) ,  as  it  existed  on  September  30, 
1986. 

•  FY  1986  Steady-State  -  A  conceptual  force  structure  at  the 
1986  year-end  actual  level  but  reflecting  desired  numbers 
and  years  of  service  consistent  with  experience/vigor  and 
stability/promotion  opportunity  tradeoffs.  The 
continuation  rates  needed  to  sustain  such  a  hypothetical 
force  were  to  be  made  consistent  with  preferred  force 
management  practices.  This  steady-state  force  was  not  to 
be  bound  by  factors  such  as  cost,  external  economic 
conditions,  or  historic  continuation  rates. 

•  FY  1992  Steady-State  -  A  conceptual  structure  constructed 
in  the  ssuae  manner  as  the  FY  1986  Steady-State  force,  with 
the  exception  that  this  steady-state  force  was  built  at  the 
FY  1992  strength  as  described  in  the  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  (POM)  FY  1988.  It  reflects,  among  other  things. 
Service-desired  changes  in  endstrength,  promotion,  skill 
composition,  and  experience  levels,  compared  with  those 
characteristics  of  the  FY  1986  Steady-State  Force. 

There  are  significant  differences  among  the  force  structures 
provided  by  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Coast  Guard.  For 
most  components,  the  desired  FY  1986  Steady-State  force 
structures  differ  from  the  FY  1986  Actual  force  structures. 

Actual  FY  1986  force  structures  for  most  components,  when 
compared  with  steady-state  structures,  show  more  members  than 
desired  in  the  later  years  of  service.  Conversely,  a  comparison 
of  FY  1986  Actual  accessions  without  prior  service,  versus 
steady-state  accession  patterns,  shows  fewer  members  than 
desired  in  the  earliest  years  of  service  in  the  components  that 
have  the  greatest  need  for  large  numbers  of  personnel  without 
prior  service.  Most  components  indicate  a  desire  for  fewer 
members  with  more  than  30  years  of  service  in  all  pay  grades. 

All  components  Indicated  a  desire  to  retain  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  force  from  6  to  20  years  of  service,  with  an 
increase  in  the  separations  occurring  after  25  to  30  years  of 
service;  that  is,  the  Services  want  more  sustainable  force 
structures.  This  desired  force  structure  shape  means  that  the 
components  would  need  to  increase  retention  rates  during  the 
first  20  years  of  service  and  lower  retention  rates  after  the 
20th  year. 
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Reserve  components  with  manpower  force  structures  that  require 
large  niimbers  of  relatively  youthful  individuals  consider  early 
entry  important.  Two  components,  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve,  together  representing  almost  70  percent  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  desire  that,  at  any 
given  time,  55  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  and  28  percent  of 
the  officer  force  be  in  junior  grades  with  less  than  six  years 
of  service.  The  personnel  flow  rates  required  to  maintain 
proper  balance  include  a  high  rate  of  loss  of  junior  members 
(although  clearly  not  as  great  as  the  present  high  rate  of 
unprogrammed  early  attrition) . 

The  reserve  components  do  not  want  to  maintain  all  individuals 
on  a  career  path.  The  majority  of  members  are  not  expected  to 
remain  in  service  through  eligibility  for  retirement,  and  the 
required  force  structures  do  not  need  to  retain  all  members  for 
20  or  more  years  of  service.  Some  components  indicated  a  need 
for  more  retention  than  they  are  now  getting,  however.  Thus,  a 
retention  incentive  for  midcareer  members  is  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  the  desired  force  structures  as  well  as  the 
required  levels  of  management  talent  and  technical  experience. 

For  all  components,  the  age  distribution  of  part-time 
reservists  is  currently  being  affected  by  a  sizeable  hump  of 
members  who  initially  joined  the  armed  forces  during  the  Vietnam 
War  period.  Individuals  in  the  age  cohort  who  represent  the 
peak  of  this  hump  were  40  to  41  years  old  in  1987.  It  is  clear 
that  most  components  will  have  to  implement  personnel  policies 
to  provide  effective  management  of  this  hump  over  the  next  lo 
years  as  well  as- policies  for  evolving  the  desired  steady-state 
structures.  Examination  of  the  differing  requirements  of  the 
reserve  components,  as  indicated  in  their  steady  state  force 
structures,  suggests  the  requirement  for  a  compensation  system 
that  is  highly  flexible  and  adaptable  to  each  component's  needs. 


Reserve  Component  Personnel  Readiness 
Unit  Readiness 

In  support  of  QRMC  objectives.  Logistics  Management  Institute 
(UII)  conducted  research  and  analysis  of  the  personnel  readiness 
conditions  existing  within  the  reserve  components.  The 
objective  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  how  compensation 
initiatives  might  be  used  to  improve  personnel  readiness.  INI 
analysts  found  that  over  40  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
units  that  report  readiness  show  a  less-than-ready  status,  and 
that  a  major  contributing  factor  was  the  personnel  status  of 
those  units.  Table  2  shows  that  almost  half  of  the  more  than 
4,800  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  reporting  readiness  are 
considered  marginally  ready  or  not  r'ady  in  personnel. 
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Tabu  2.  Unit*  Reporting  Mtrginaiiy  Ready  or  Not  Ready  tn  Paraonnot 


Coaponanta  (in  daacanding 
ordar  of  nuabar  of  raporting 
of  raaortina  unital _ 

Aray  National  Ruard 
Aray  Raaarva 
Air  National  Guard 
Air  Forea  Raaarva 
Naval  Raaarva 
Marina  Corpa  Raaarva 

All  Unit*  (4,800  *  unite) 

Sourca:  UNITREP,  April  1987. 


Ntatu*  of  Raporting  Unit* 


Marginally 

Marginally  or 
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Not  Ready 

Rot  Ready 

_ s _ 

_ s _ 
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24  23  47 


20 

42 

62 
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7 

20 

18 

17 
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The  QKMC  review  concentrated  on  personnel  readiness  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  This  concentration  was  based 
on  the  relative  size  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  reserve  components  of  the  other 
armed  forces;  the  very  high  dependence  of  the  Army  on  its 
reseirve  components  (half  of  Army  manpower  is  in  its  reserve 
components) ;  and  the  Army's  straightforward  approach  to  unit 
priority  assignments. 

UNITREP  (now  SORTS)  is  a  system  that  provides,  for  a  selecteu 
point  in  time,  the  status  of  a  unit's  resources  and  training 
measured  against  that  required  to  imdertake  the  mission  for 
which  the  unit  was  organized  or  designed.  UNITREP  is  primarily 
an  internal  management  tool  for  use  by  the  Services  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  staff.  Personnel  readiness  is  but  one  of  four 
elements  that  contribute  to  overall  unit  readiness  under 
UNITREP. 

Each  unit  has  an  overall  rating  based  on  the  lowest  rating  of 
the  unit  in  any  of  the  resource  categories.  Table  3  shows  the 
aggregated  readiness  ratings  of  all  reporting  units  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve.  It  is  clear  that,  by  a 
small  margin,  personnel  deficiencies  represent  the  most  serious 
readiness  problem,  although  significant  equipment  deficiencies 
also  exist.  As  late  as  Fiscal  Year  1986,  the  equlpment-on-hand 
resource  category  was  the  factor  Imposing  the  greatest 
limitations  on  unit  readiness  across  all  the  DoD's  Selected 
Reserve.  The  equipment  situation  has  been  improving  steadily, 
however,  as  a  result  of  changes  made  to  procurement  and 
distribution  policies,  and  personnel  readiness  is  now  emerging 
as  the  primary  limitation  on  Selected  Reserve  readiness. 
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Tablt  3.  Madlrwt*  Statua  of  All  Aray  National  Guard  and  Raaarva  Unita  Coablnad 
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Source:  UNITREP,  19B7 

Although  the  kinds  of  summary  Information  contained  in  Tables 
2  and  3  help  to  Illustrate  the  extent  to  which  a  personnel 
readiness  problem  exists,  aggregate  data  cannot  show  the 
specific  nature  of  personnel  readiness  problems.  To  do  so,  data 
must  be  broken  down  into  specific  groups  of  units  and  skills. 

Personnel  Readiness  of  High-Priority  Units 

Analysis  of  personnel  readiness  data  shows  that  high-priority 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  do  not  have  notlceed^ly 
higher  personnel  readiness  than  do  all  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  taken  together.  To  illustrate  this  issue,  two 
groups  of  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  high-priority 
units  have  been  selected: 

•  Scenario  1  -  Army  reserve  component  units  scheduled  for 
early  deployment  in  a  major  scenario  using  primarily  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  forces 

•  Scenario  2  -  Army  reserve  component  units  scheduled  for 
deployment  in  a  major  scenario  using  primarily  combat 
forces 

Figure  11  shows  that,  although  the  several  hundred  Army  Reserve 
component  units  due  for  early  deployment  in  Scenario  1  have 
slightly  higher  personnel  readiness  ratings  than  do  all  the 
units  of  the  Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  taken  together,  the 
units  assigned  to  Scenario  2  are  actually  less  ready. 
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FIGURE  11.  ARMY  QUARO/RESERVE  UNIT  PERSONNEL  READINESS 
BY  GROUPS  OF  UNITS 
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Personnel  Readiness  on  a  Uni^  Basis 

Aggregated  unit  data  shows  the  existence  of  widespread  and 
serious  personnel  readiness  shortcomings  in  Amy  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units,  even  in  the  case  of  units  considered  as 
having  the  highest  priority.  Because  reserve  component  service 
members  are  not  readily  transferable  among  units  (unlike  members 
of  the  active  forces) ,  it  is  important  that  personnel  status  in 
the  reserve  components  be  looked  at  on  a  unit  basis. 

In  computing  unit  personnel  readiness,  the  commander  asks. 

What  percentage  of  required  unit  strength  is  now  available  to  be 
deployed?  Of  the  people  available  for  deployment,  what 
percentage  are  trained  and  qualified  to  meet  unit  requirements? 
Finally,  what  percentage  of  the  unit's  required  leaders  are 
available  to  provide  adequate  direction  and  management? 
Deficiencies  or  shortages  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas  lower 
the  unit's  personnel  readiness  rating. 

The  analysis  reveals  low  skill  qualification  percentages  as 
the  personnel  factor  that  most  interferes  with  personnel 
readiness  in  Guard/Reserve  units,  skill  qualification  problems 
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are  more  serious  than  simple  personnel  shortages  or  Insufficient 
niimbers  of  personnel  In  senior  grades,  for  all  units.  Including 
high-priority  units. 

Table  4  shows,  for  all  units  and  for  scenario  1  and  2  units, 
the  percentage  of  assigned,  avallzible,  and  qualified  members. 
From  left  to  right,  the  table  columns  show  the  Increasing 
reduction  In  available,  qualified  personnel  when  comparing 
wartime  required  strengths  with  assigned  strengths,  with 
avall2d>le  strengths,  and  finally  with  available  skill-qualified 
strengths — all  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  wartime 
requirement.  As  seen  earlier  In  the  case  of  overall  personnel 
readiness  ratings,  high-priority  Army  reserve  units  are  not 
better  off  than  all  Guard  and  Reserve  units  combined. 


Table  4.  Successively  Restricted  Personnel  Strength 

Percentages  (Selected  groups  of  Army  reserve 
component  units) 
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Source:  UNITREP,  April  1987 


Army  Specialties  Adversely  Affecting  Personnel  Readiness 

In  support  of  the  QRHC,  LMI  developed  lists  of  Army 
specialties  with  shortfalls  contributing  heavily  to  personnel 
readiness  problems  and  related  them  to  early-deploying  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  found  in  Scenario  1  and  Scenario  2.  The 
complete  lists  of  specialties  contain  the  numbers  of  additional 
qualified  personnel  needed  to  make  up  shortages  in  all 
specialties  and  for  all  units  in  each  group.  These  numbers 
would  raise  a  unit's  percentage  of  fully-qualified  personnel 
enough  to  attain  a  personnel  readiness  rating  equal  to  the 
unit's  authorized  manning  level,  in  other  words.  If  the  numbers 
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of  qualified  personnel  Identified  were  added  to  the  appropriate 
units,  the  result  would  be  that  each  high-priority  unit  would 
achieve  the  highest  peacetime  personnel  readiness  rating 
possible  within  existing  personnel  ceilings. 

The  objective  was  to  identify  the  mlniiBUTB  number  of  soldiers, 
by  specialty,  who  could  be  added  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
personnel  readiness  rating .  The  significance  of  the  procedure, 
as  it  relates  to  reserve  compensation,  is  that  it  implies  the 
possibility  that  initiatives  targeted  at  the  most  critical 
skills  and  units  could  potentially  result  in  substantial 
readiness  improvements  within  reasonable  cost  limits.  Through 
this  or  similar  procedures,  what  may  appear  to  be  a  problem  of 
overwhelming  proportions  can  potentially  be  reduced  to  a 
manageable  size. 


Skill  Qualification  in  the  Reserve  Components 

Individual  skill  qualification  training  and  matching  of 
individual  skills  to  unit  billets  are  inherently  more  difficult 
in  the  reserve  force  than  in  the  active  force.  Part-time 
reservists  are  available  only  on  a  limited  basis  for  training. 
Many  are  far  removed  from  specialty  training  facilities. 
Particularly  in  the  more  technical  specialties,  unit  capability 
to  provide  adequate  skill  training  may  be  severely  limited. 
Civilian  job  changes  often  require  relocation.  For  the 
reservist  this  may  mean  unit  transfer,  retraining,  broken 
service,  or  even  separation. 

As  part  of  their  work  in  support  of  the  QRMC,  the  RAND 
Corporation  and  IMl  analyzed  the  process  of  individual  skill 
training  and  the  matching  of  individual  skills  to  unit  billet 
requirements.  Ufl  analysis  revealed  wide  variances  by  Military 
Occupational  Specialty  (NOS)  when  matching  the  primary  skill 
qualification  of  a  member  with  duty  qualification.  Personnel 
files  and  manpower  authorization  documents  were  used  to  analyze 
MOS  qualification  rates  and  levels  and  their  effect  on  unit 
personnel  readiness.  RAND  analysts  used  data  from  1979  Reserve 
Force  Studies  Surveys  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  and 
from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  to  analyze  causes  of 
low  MOS  qualification  levels  and  suggest  compensation-related 
incentives  that  might  Improve  skill  qualification  levels. 

With  very  limited  exceptions  for  individuals  with  relevant 
civilian  training  or  experience,  recruits  without  prior  service 
receive  basic  military  training  and  training  in  a  military 
specialty  during  a  period  (sometimes  split)  of  initial  active 
duty  for  training  (lAOT).  After  trained  members  return  to  their 
units,  however,  they  may  change  units  or  skills.  In  these 
cases,  skill  retraining  is  difficult  because  of  limits  on  the 
member's  time  and  the  difficulty  of  scheduling  additional  formal 
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school  training.  One  year  after  entry,  only  about  80  percent  of 
Army  reserve  component  accessions  without  prior  service  have 
formal  school  training  in  the  skill  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
For  those  with  six  or  more  years  of  service,  only  about  50 
percent  have  formal  school  training  in  their  skill.  On-the-job 
training  in  the  reserve  unit  is  the  most  common  alternative 
training  method  for  members  without  prior  service  who  have  not 
received  formal  training  in  the  skill  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  reserve  affiliation  of  members  with  prior  service  can 
result  in  an  Increased  return  on  the  training  investment  and  a 
reduced  requirement  for  formal  skill  training.  In  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Reserve,  however,  less  than  half  the 
accessions  with  prior  service  are  initially  assigned  against 
their  active  duty  primary  specialty.  With  promotion  and 
reassignment,  the  proportion  drops  to  one  in  four  or  less  after 
seven  years  of  reserve  service.  RAND  analysis  indicates  that 
members  who  join  the  reserve  after  a  period  of  prior  active  duty 
service  will  continue  to  trail  the  qualification  rates  of  those 
without  prior  service  by  a  significant  amount.  A  substantial 
percentage  will  remain  unqualified  even  after  years  of  reserve 
service. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  required  to  learn  a  new  specialty. 

Low  occupational  qualification  levels  can  be  traced  to  low  rates 
of  occupational  matching  for  personnel  with  prior  service,  high 
turnover  of  personnel  in  units,  the  long  process  for 
occupational  retraining,  and  promotion  incentives  that  encourage 
occupational  movsiment. 


Attrition  of  Junior  Enlisted  Personnel 

Requirements  for  junior  enlisted  members  are  filled  mainly  by 
recruiting,  retaining,  and  training  individuals  without  prior 
service,  but  some  requirements  for  pay  grade  E4  are  also  filled 
by  new  personnel  with  prior  service.  Shortages  can  result  from 
high  unprogrammed  attrition  rates  early  in  careers  as  well  as 
inability  to  recruit  the  required  number  and  quality  of 
personnel . 

One  measure  of  the  stability  of  groups  of  reservists  is  the 
probability  of  attrition  over  a  three-year  period.  Figure  12 
shows,  at  each  year  of  service,  the  probability  of  officer  and 
enlisted  reservists  leaving  the  reserve  within  the  following 
three  years.  The  data  shows  that  junior  enlisted  personnel  have 
significantly  higher  three-year  attrition  rates  than  either 
junior  or  senior  officers  or  senior  enlisted  personnel.  If  it 
is  assumed  that  a  reservist  is  fully  trained  after  two  years, 
the  data  shows  that  only  about  four  in  ten  enlisted  reservists 
will  remain  for  an  additional  three  years.  This  ratio  declines 
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FIGURE  1 2.  3  YEAR  ATTRITION  PROBABILITY  (SELECTED  RESERVE) 

Souroa:  Grlstmar,  Buddln,  and  Kirby,  Changing  Rasarva  Compansatlon: 
A  Ravlaw  cf  Companaatlon  Ralatad  Paraonnal  and  Training 
Raadinaaa  Isauaa. 

R-3S69  FM&P/RA.  Tha  RAND  Corporation,  Forthcoming. 


to  about  3  in  10  for  personnel  with  four  to  six  years  of 
experience.  In  contrast,  junior  reserve  officers  show 
significantly  lower  three-year  turnover  rates  and 
correspondingly  greater  retention  of  experience  in  junior 
billets. 

Attrition,  particularly  early  attrition  that  is  unrelated  to 
Expiration  of  Term  of  Service  (ETS),  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  Important  issues  facing  the  Selected  Reserve 
today.  The  longer  the  Individual  stays,  provided  performance  is 
satisfactory,  the  better  the  return  on  the  training  investment. 

A  few  reservists  leave  to  enter  the  active  force,  more  leave  and 
return  to  the  Selected  Reserve  at  a  later  time,  and  others  are 
lost  permanently  from  the  Selected  Reserve.  For  the  Fiscal  Year 
1980-1982  cohorts  studied  by  RAMD,  these  two  categories  of 
reserve  attrition,  active  duty  transfers  and  returnees, 
accounted  for  20  to  30  percent  of  the  two-year  attrition  of  the 
Army  Reserve  and  for  10  to  15  percent  of  attrition  in  the  Guard. 
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All  attrition  from  reserve  units  affects  unit  personnel 
readiness,  however,  and  an  objective  of  the  6th  QRMC  is  to 
identify  compensation  alternatives  that  can  reduce  attrition. 

High  attrition  of  recruits,  whether  or  not  they  have  prior 
service,  seriously  affects  personnel  readiness.  The  loss  of 
junior  personnel  is  directly  related  to  the  demographics  and 
aptitude  of  recruits,  the  turbulence  associated  with  the 
civilian  lives  of  younger  recruits,  the  level  of  net  reserve  pay 
for  junior  enlisted  members,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
promotion  to  higher  grades.  Changes  are  needed  that  produce 
longer  service  from  initial  recruits,  with  and  without  prior 
service . 

Difficulties  in  matching  the  military  specialties  of  personnel 
to  the  skill  requirements  of  units  are  affecting  personnel 
readiness.  The  deficiencies  result  from  a  low  level  of  matching 
of  prior  service  personnel  skills  with  billet  requirements,  from 
turnover  of  personnel,  from  the  length  of  the  process  of  skill 
retraining,  and  from  promotion  policies  that  motivate 
individuals  to  move  to  skills  for  which  they  are  not  trained. 
Initiatives  are  needed  that  can  influence  choice  of  initial 
skills  and  units,  impede  undesirable  kinds  of  unit  transfer, 
reduce  unit  turnover,  and  keep  individuals  in  occupations 
longer. 


Unit  Personnel  Shortages 

There  are  over  6,000  distinct  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  units  located  throughout  the  United  States.  Each  unit 
has  a  specified  function  a  mobilization  mission.  Reserve  units, 
which  must  recruit  locally,  have  had  differing  degrees  of 
success  in  meeting  manning  goals,  with  manning  rates  varying 
from  undermanning  by  more  than  50  percent  to  overmanning  by  more 
than  25  percent. 

Both  unit  size  and  unit  mission  are  important  to  fill  rates. 
Combat  and  combat-support  units  have  considerably  more  trouble 
achieving  their  strength  levels,  particularly  in  the  Guard. 
Several  locational  characteristics  also  appear  to  have 
significant  effects  on  unit  manning  levels.  For  example,  the 
size  of  the  recruiting  pool  (proportion  of  population  age  16  to 
34  years)  and  the  proportion  of  veterans  in  this  pool  are  both 
positively  related  to  unit  manning  levels.  In  addition,  fast 
county  growth  rates  are  positively  related  to  higher  manning. 

The  effects  of  county  economic  characteristics  (measured  by 
unemployment  rate,  average  household  income,  and  percent  of 
labor  force  with  a  high  school  education)  were  all  in  the 
expected  direction  and  strongly  significant  for  the  Guard. 

Higher  unemployment  is  associated  with  higher  manning  levels, 
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while  counties  with  high  incoae  tended  to  have  lower  manning 
levels,  as  did  counties  with  high  average  levels  of  education. 
The  research  also  found  regional  effects:  the  South  tends  to 
have  relatively  higher  overall  manning,  although  effects  for  the 
other  regions  are  not  consistent  across  components. 

The  KAND  analysis  has  implications  for  reserve  compensation: 
persistent  personnel  problems  exist  in  certain  types  of  units 
and  in  certain  locations,  even  during  periods  where  overall 
manpower  goals  are  achieved.  Again,  this  indicates  that 
flexible  forms  of  compensation,  idiich  can  be  targeted  against 
persistent  problems,  are  likely  to  be  most  cost  effective. 

These  impediments  to  personnel  readiness  are  hurting  even  the 
units  Identified  by  the  Amy  as  high  priority.  The  Amy  Reserve 
and  Guard  units  designated  as  high  priority  and  early  deploying 
do  not  have  significantly  higher  personnel  readiness  ratings 
than  the  Amy  Reserve  and  Guard  components  as  a  whole. 

Changes  to  compensation  are  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  solving 
reserve  component  problems,  but  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  any 
answer.  Compensation  Initiatives  aimed  at  the  general  age 
distribution  problems  of  the  con^onent  profiles  and  others 
targeted  to  the  specific  readiness  problems  of  units  critical  to 
the  Nation's  military  plans  would  produce  improvement  by 
themselves  and  would  support  the  noncompensation  policy 
initiatives  needed  to  get  the  rest  of  t^e  way. 

Most  factors  in  the  civilian  environment  make  reserve 
participation  relatively  more  difficult  for  junior  members  than 
for  senior  members,  and  generally  these  factors  more  adversely 
affect  the  participation  of  enlisted  members  than  that  of 
officers.  Additionally,  reservists,  especially  those  without 
prior  service,  car  be  recruited  most  effectively  during  a 
transitional  peric..  in  their  civilian  lives.  Soon,  however,  the 
transition  from  school ,  unemployment,  or  active  duty  to  full¬ 
time  civilian  employment  brings  new  tensions  to  the  life  of  the 
reservist. 

The  combination  of  compensation  system  factors  and  a  difficult 
civilian  environment  is  reflected  in  the  patterns  of  member 
satisfaction  and  attrition.  In  conjunction  with  the  Increasing 
training  challenge  Inherent  in  expanded  missions  and  the 
complexity  of  modem  war,  and  with  the  reported  large  Increases 
in  competition  for  the  limited  training  time  available,  these 
factors  result  in  lower  personnel  readiness  than  that  which 
otherwise  could  be  achieved.  In  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  the 
shortfall  is  less  often  numbers  and  more  often  skill  mismatch 
and  shortage.  It  is  often  localized,  often  concentrated  in 
military-only  skills,  and  often  concentrated  among  younger 
members. 
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Reserve  conpensatlon  initiatives  to  assist  in  alleviating  the 
factors  affecting  personnel  readiness  could,  at  one  extrene. 
Include  oajor  structural  changes  requiring  redefinition  of 
fundamental  system  elements.  Alternatively,  initiatives  could 
be  restricted  to  less  revolutionary  changes  requiring  no  more 
than  alteration  of  the  relative  emphasis  of  existing  system 
elements . 

Diffidence  about  embarking  on  courses  of  major  change  is  in 
part  due  to  the  lack  of  historical  experience  with  change  in 
reserve  compensation  and  in  part  to  the  shortage  of  rellaJsle  and 
complete  reserve  data,  notwithstanding  some  recent  improvements. 
This  situation  greatly  favors  improvements  that  can  be  carefully 
monitored  and,  most  of  all,  those  that  can  be  tested  by  actual 
experiment  before  being  generally  applied. 

A  1981  review  of  the  compensation  system  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  concluded  that,  given  the  relatively  low  pay  elasticity 
for  reserve  members,  there  was  no  basis  "to  decouple  reserve 
compensation  from  active  duty  to  effect  minor  payline 
variations."^  The  report  noted  that  reservists  look  to  active 
duty  pay  levels  as  a  reference  point  and  that  uncertainty  and 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  reservists  with  respect  to 
alternative  systems  could  offset  any  benefit.  The  6th  QRMC 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
existing  pay line  and  environmental  factors  documented  in  the 
previous  sections  should  be  ignored. 

This  conclusion  also  derives  from  the  fact  that  aggregate 
force  distribution  patterns  are  relatively  less  important  in  the 
reserve  setting  than  they  are  in  the  active  components.  Far 
more  important  are  the  specific  critical  skills  in  the  early 
deploying  units  and  other  units  furnishing  essential  support  to 
combat  formations.  Because  of  geographical  inflexibility, 
compared  with  the  active  components,  the  reserve  components  are 
less  able  to  translate  aggregate  force  structure  solutions  into 
local  unit  personnel  readiness.  Thus,  broadly  applied 
compensation  adjustments  to  meet  the  manpower  force  structure 
objectives  will  not  be  efficient  for  specific  unit  shortfalls 
and  may  not  be  effective  at  all  unless  combined  with  elements 
that  can  be  focused  on  individual  skills  and  units. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the  6th  QRMC  were  made  within 
the  framework  of  the  general  description  of  the  reserve 
compensation  environment  and  personnel  readiness  shortfalls 
discussed  above.  These  recommendations  are  discussed  in  the 
section  that  follows,  together  with  a  recommendation  for 
revisions  to  the  reserve  retirement  system,  the  one  systemic 
change  that  the  QRMC  believes  can  improve  reserve  personnel 
management  and  readiness  by  affecting  aggregate  reserve  manpower 
force  characteristics. 
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Basic  Pay  and  Related  laaueB 

For  the  purpose  of  the  6th  QSMC  review,  compensation  for 
inactive  duty  training  (IHT)  is  included  in  the  discussion  of 
basic  pay  issues  since  it  is  directly  linked  to  basic  pay. 
Several  issues  related  to  basic  pay  were  reviewed:  the  years  of 
service  in  the  reserve  that  are  creditable  in  the  computation  of 
basic  pay  for  military  members  (longevity  credit) ;  the 
computation  of  the  travel  time  that  is  creditable  for  pay  when  a 
reservist  is  ordered  to  or  from  active  duty;  restrictions  on 
dual  compensation  from  reserve  service  and  veterans'  benefits 
deficiencies  in  the  timeliness  and  accuracy  of  reserve  pay;  and 
the  use  of  the  commissary  by  reserve  members  and  their 
dependents . 

in  addition,  for  a  great  many  of  the  specific  reserve 
compensation  issues  analyzed  by  the  6th  QSNC,  there  was  evidence 
that  the  development  of  new  compensation  programs  and  the 
revision  of  elements  of  compensation  for  the  uniformed  services 
was  undertaken  without  an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  new 
program  on  reservists.  The  QRMC  found  several  recent  examples 
where  the  Implementation  of  new  or  revised  compensation  programs 
overlooked  reserve  considerations,  resulting  in  unwarranted 
expenditures  or  Inequities.  Examples  Include  the  accrual 
accounting  system  for  military  retirement,  the  varledjle  housing 
allowance,  longevity  credit,  and  travel  authorities  relating  to 
funeral  attendance  and  hospitalization  of  the  military  member. 

■  The  6th  QRNC  recommends  that  formal  procedures  be 
established  within  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Transportation  to  enstire  that  the  assessment  of  reserve 
component  costs  and  benefits  is  evaluated  as  part  of  any 
proposal  to  revise  military  coapensation. 


Longevity  credit 

A  1985  Change  relating  to  the  crediting  of  reserve  component 
service  when  computing  the  basic  pay  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (longevity  pay)  provides  a  recent  exzunple  of  a  statutory 
revision  that  was  made  without  a  complete  review  of  its  effects 
on  National  Guard  and  Reserve  programs  and  members.  The  1985 
legislation  terminated  longevity  credit  for  enlistment  in  a 
reserve  component  prior  to  entry  on  active  duty.  The  rationale 
for  the  change  was  that  granting  longevity  credit  for  the 
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nonproductive  time  spent  in  the  Delayed  Enlistment  Program  (DEP) 
resulted  in  substantial  costs  without  positive  effect  on 
recruiting.  (The  DEP  is  a  program  in  which  an  individual  is 
enlisted  in  a  reserve  component  pending  later  enlistment  in  a 
regular  component  in  order  to  obtain  a  commitment  from  the 
individual  and  facilitate  scheduling  of  training.)  Unlike 
enlistees  into  the  DEP  pending  duty  with  an  active  component, 
new  enlistees  in  the  national  Guard  and  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have  always  been  required  to  commence 
training  on  enlistment. 

Because  the  criterion  for  denying  longevity  credit  to  those  in 
the  DEP  (no  military  duties  or  productive  work)  does  not  apply 
to  most  members  enlisting  for  reserve  service,  the  6th  QRNC 
concludes  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide 
longevity  credit  for  pay  purposes,  provided  the  member  is 
authorized  or  required  to  train  prior  to  initial  active  duty  for 
training  (ZADT) .  Not  all  members  enlisted  for  reserve  service 
have  a  training  requirement,  however.  The  QRMC  concludes  that  a 
member  not  authorized  to  attend  drills  or  training  prior  to  lADT 
should  not  receive  longevity  credit.  The  QRMC  also  noted 
several  deficiencies  in  statutory  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
DEP.  Clear  autnority  for  the  DEP  itself,  and  authority  to  order 
a  member  in  the  DEP  to  active  duty  during  mobilization,  is  not 
now  provided  in  statute.  Amendatory  legislation  is  required. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  a  legislative  proposal  be  developed 
to  accomplish  the  following: 

■  Amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
enlistment  of  persons  in  the  reserve  components  of  the 
armed  forces  for  later  enlistment,  under  a  Delayed  Entry 
Program,  into  regular  coiq>onent8  of  the  armed  forces. 

■  Amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  specify  that 
service  of  persons  enlisted  under  such  Delayed  Entry 
Program  or  under  the  existing  Delayed  Entry  Training 
program,  prior  to  entry  on  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  nay  not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  basic  pay  entitloents,  except  lAen  a  member 
is  required  or  permitted  to  participate  in  training 
before  beginning  service  on  active  duty  or  beginning  an 
initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training. 

Because  the  1985  change  has  not  been  implemented  with  respect 
to  individuals  enlisted  for  service  in  the  reserve  components 
pending  further  amendatory  legislation,  the  6th  QRMC  staff 
estimates  that  enactment  of  the  above  recommendation  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  approximately  $i  million  annually  in  the 
budgets  of  the  reserve  components. 
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Reserve  Pay  Adainlstration 


During  the  QRMC  staff's  visits  to  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units,  senbers  frequently  consented  on  problems  with  the 
timeliness  and  accuracy  of  their  pay.  New  members  experienced 
problems  upon  Initially  joining  a  reserve  unit,  and  other 
members  frequently  had  problems  with  pay  for  short  periods  of 
active  duty  for  training  that  did  not  coincide  with  the  unit's 
annual  training  period.  A  large  number  of  the  «rritten  comments 
furnished  by  members  and  their  spouses  who  participated  in  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  discussed  problems  with  the 
timeliness  and  accuracy  of  reserve  pay. 

All  Services  use  automated  systems  to  compute  and  issue  pay  to 
reserve  component  members,  but  only  the  Air  Force  reserve 
components  are  reported  to  be  in  compliance  with  GAO 
requirements.  Longstanding  problems  in  providing  accurate  and 
timely  pay  to  reservists  have  been  identified  in  past  inspection 
and  audit  reports.  For  members  who  depend  on  reserve  pay  to 
meet  family  financial  obligations,  a  delay  in  receiving  pay  can 
be  more  than  a  serious  irritant.  The  majority  of  reservists 
receive  no  civilian  pay  \diile  performing  their  annual  training. 
In  the  case  of  junior  enlisted  members,  three  out  of  four 
receive  only  their  military  pay  while  performing  annual 
training.  Many  of  these  members  are  dependent  on  a  weekly  or 
semimonthly  paycheck  to  make  ends  meet.  If  pay  for  annual 
training  is  not  provided  at  the  completion  of  such  training, 
many  experience  hardship. 

The  Services  have  plans  to  improve  their  pay  systems.  Along 
with  these  efforts,  however,  must  go  measures  to  ensure  the 
timely  accession  of  members  into  associated  personnel  systems 
and  enhancements  to  the  reporting  of  duty  performance.  Although 
Improvements  are  planned  or  in  progress,  the  QRMC  concludes  that 
timeliness  of  pay  is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  a  significant 
number  of  reserve  component  members  and  spouses.  This  issue  is 
of  utmost  Importance  to  retention  and  to  the  effectiveness  of 
reserve  compensation  in  general.  An  ancillary  concern  is  the 
ability  of  the  reserve  pay  systems  to  respond  to  mobilization 
needs  and  Integrate  mobilized  reservists  into  active  pay  systems 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  a  systematic  audit  of  the 
timeliness  of  reserve  pay  in  all  DoD  coiq>onents  be 
conducted  by  the  Defense  Audit  Agency  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  consistent  with  their  audit  program. 
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Pay  Sn^lUeaent:  for  Rasarvisfs'  Travel  Tiae 

Reservists  called  to  active  duty  are  entitled  to  pay  and 
allowances  for  the  allowable  travel  time  going  to  and  from 
active  duty.  This  is  a  pay  entitlement,  set  out  in  the  DoD 
Military  Pay  and  Allowances  Entitlement  Manual  (OODPM) .  It  is 
separate  from  any  travel  entitlement  based  on  the  Joint  Federal 
Travel  Regulations  (JFTR) . 

Under  the  DODPM,  compensable  time  is  uniformly  determined  for 
travel  to  and  from  active  duty  tours  of  30  days  or  less. 

However,  reservists  ordered  to  active  duty  for  more  than  30  days 
receive  differing  treatment  when  allowable  time  is  computed. 
Under  the  existing  Executive  Order,  compensable  tine  for  travel 
from  the  last  duty  station  to  home  is  based  on  "public  surface 
transportation,  without  regard  to  the  actual  performance  of  such 
travel,"  unless  private  conveyance  is  authorized  and  used,  in 
which  case  350  miles  per  day  is  the  basis. 

The  Executive  Order  was  promulgated  in  1955,  a  time  when  air 
travel  was  not  the  readily  accepted  mode;  however,  its  outdated 
provisions  with  respect  to  public  surface  transportation  remain 
in  effect.  In  practice,  calculations  to  determine  the  pay 
entitlement  have  been  based  on  the  JFTR  rather  than  the  DOOMP. 
The  JFTR  provides  that  per  diem  and  travel  payments  are  based  on 
the  lesser  of  actual  or  constructive  travel  time.  Clearly, 
however,  the  JFTR  and  DODPM  must  be  consistent,  and  a  revision 
to  the  Executive  Order  is  warranted. 

■  The  6th  QRHC  recommends  that  Executive  order  10153,  as 
amended,  be  further  amended  to  update  and  standardize 
computation  of  travel  time  for  the  purpose  of  pay  and 
entitlements.  Specifically,  the  Executive  Order  should 
specify  that  the  lesser  of  actual  or  constructive  travel 
time  be  used  in  the  computation  of  allowable  time.  In 
addition,  the  restriction  that  limits  specific 
authorization  of  private  conveyance  to  active  duty  periods 
of  90  days  or  more  should  be  removed  from  the  Executive 
Order.  This  would  eliminate  any  possible  inconsistency  in 
the  calculation  of  compensable  time  for  travel 
reimbursement . 


Dual  Compensation 

Reservists  who  are  entitled  to  Veterans'  Administration  (VA) 
compensation  may  elect  to  receive,  for  their  reserve  duty, 
either  VA  compensation  or,  if  they  specifically  waive  VA 
compensation,  their  reserve  pay.  Between  15,000  and  20,000 
reservists  in  a  pay  status  receive  VA  compensation  for 
disabilities  incurred  during  prior  active  service. 
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There  have  been  serious  problems  in  the  administration  of 
programs  to  prevent  dual  compensation.  The  DoD  and  the  VA  have 
worked  hard  to  correct  these  problems,  but  current  procedures 
are  necessarily  complex  and  are  not  working  as  well  as  they 
should.  The  QRMC  concluded  that,  if  the  law  were  changed  so 
that  military  pay  (almost  always  the  larger  sum)  were  the 
default  entitlement,  the  VA  could  withhold  VA  disability 
benefits  unless  the  member  were  to  file  a  military  compensation 
waiver  through  the  VA.  With  this  change,  current  DoD  and  VA 
plans  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  dual  compensation,  provide 
appropriate  checks  and  balances.  Improve  recoupment  of  funds, 
and  ensure  recoupment  into  the  proper  appropriation.  Workload 
would  be  negligibly  increased  for  the  VA  and  substantially 
decreased  for  each  DoD  component. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  section  684  of  title  10, 

United  States  Code,  be  amended  to  provide  that  reservists 
may  elect  to  receive  for  their  duty  either  of  the 
following: 

■  The  pay  and  allowances  authorized  by  law  for  the  duty 
they  perform 

■  If  they  specifically  waive  payments  authorized  for  their 
duty,  the  payments  to  idiich  they  are  entitled  because  of 
their  earlier  military  service  (VA  coig>ensation) 


Commissary  Privileges 

Until  recently,  commissary  use  by  reservists  was  tied  to 
receipt  of  basic  pay,  and  commissary  privileges  were  extended 
only  to  reservists  serving  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  for  periods  in  excess  of  72  hours.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984,  directed  the  DoD  to  conduct  a 
test  of  expanded  commissary  shopping  privileges  for  reserve 
component  members.  The  test  was  conducted  between  January  1984 
and  October  1985.  It  allowed  reserve  members  in  three  regional 
areas  to  use  the  commissary,  at  their  convenience,  one  time  for 
each  day  of  active  duty  for  training  performed,  but  not  to 
exceed  14  visits.  The  DoD  report  to  Congress  on  this  test 
indicated  that,  by  the  end  of  the  test  period,  as  many  as  28 
percent  of  eligible  members  used  the  commissary  privilege, 
resulting  in  a  4  percent  Increase  in  store  sales. 

When  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were  fielded,  the 
test  was  complete,  and  the  prior  procedures  for  use  of  the 
commissary  had  been  reinstated.  A  survey  question  requested  the 
respondents  to  indicate  their  level  of  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  several  features  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
service.  Dissatisfaction  with  commissary  privileges  was  much 
more  widespread  than  with  any  other  feature.  Thirty-seven 
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percent  of  spouses,  4I  percent  of  enlisted  Beabers,  and  51 
percent  of  officers  indicated  that  they  were  dissatisfied  or 
very  dissatisfied  with  conmlssary  privileges.  Written  coBBents 
expressing  dlsaay  that  the  coBaissary  test  had  been  halted  with 
no  iaproved  privileges  forthcoaing,  were  anong  those  aost 
frequently  provided  by  respondents. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 
provided  expanded  reserve  coanlssary  privileges  along  the  lines 
that  had  been  authorized  for  the  test.  The  new  authority  allows 
reservists  to  use  the  connlssary,  based  on  perfomance  of  active 
duty,  at  any  tine  during  the  following  year.  A  Unit  of  14 
visits  per  year  is  imposed. 

In  reviewing  the  law  and  implementing  directives,  the  QBMC 
found  several  actual  and  potential  problems  in  the  use  of 
commissary  privileges  by  reservists.  Several  of  these  problems 
are  caused  by  imprecise  language  in  the  law.  Others  result  from 
the  implementation  procedures.  The  QHMC  concludes  that  the 
expanded  commissary  privileges  implemented  in  1987  provide  a 
much  more  effective  and  meaningful  benefit  than  the  system 
previously  used.  The  method  initially  used  for  administering 
the  new  system  was  complex  and  cumbersome,  however.  It  was  also 
inequitadsle  because  members  who  perform  multiple  periods  of  ADT 
could  lose  entitlement  to  commissary  privileges,  based  on  the 
14 -day  limit. 

■  The  6th  QRHC  reconmends  revision  of  DoD  Directive  1330.17 
to  pxrovide  the  following: 

■  MeBbers  of  the  Selected  Reserve  should  be  authorized  12 
visits  to  the  coBBissary  each  yecu:  by  virtue  of  their 
BOBbership  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

■  Any  reserve  Bendser  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  72 
hours  or  Bore  should  be  authorized  coBBissary  use 
without  penalty  as  to  authorized  annual  visits. 

The  QRHC  review  of  the  procedures  for  identification  of 
commissary  entry  concluded  that  two  factors  are  essential. 

First,  ^e  system  must  be  the  same  for  all  reserve  components. 
Lack  of  uniformity  among  the  Services  or  their  reserve 
components  inevitably  causes  confusion  at  the  commissary  with 
resultant  inconvenience  for  reserve  nembers  and  families. 

Second,  the  system  must  not  place  a  significant  burden  on 
reserve  unit  administration. 

The  QRHC  considered  two  primary  alternatives  for  effective 
identification:  (1)  a  ration  card  system  and  (2)  a  leave  and 

earnings  statement  system.  There  are  advantages  to  both,  but 
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the  QRHC  concludes  that  the  ration  card  is  more  feasible  in  the 
long  run  because  it  is  more  direct  and  straightforward  in 
application. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  establishment  of  a  ration  card 
system  and  the  use  of  AOT  orders  for  admission  to  the 
consissary  during  training. 


Cohpongnt  IiiwgrtJ,Y.g  PrograM 

The  three  principal  types  of  incentives  avail2d>le  to  the 
reserve  components  are  Special  and  Incentive  (S&I)  pays,  bonus 
programs,  and  educational  assistance  programs.  For  the  Selected 
Reserve,  each  of  these  three  forms  of  incentives  plays  a 
distinctive  role  in  helping  the  reserve  components  to  meet 
specialized  and  aggregate  manpower  requirements.  Although  bonus 
programs  are  technically  S&I  pays,  they  were  considered 
independently  by  the  6th  QRMC  because  of  their  relative 
importance  to  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

Special  pays  provide  compensation  for  specific  types  of  career 
occupations  requiring  unusual  degrees  of  responsibility. 
Historically,  part-time  members  have  not  been  eligible  for  most 
special  pays  since  they  have  been  developed  to  attract  and 
retain  members  in  the  active  components.  Members  receiving  such 
special  pays  normally  possess  special  or  critical  skills  in 
specialties  that  are  undermanned  in  the  active  components. 

Incentive  pays  differ  somewhat  from  special  pays  in  that  they 
typically  provide  additional  compensation  to  members  who  are 
performing  duties  that  may  be  hazardous,  rigorous,  or 
unappealing.  The  basic  precept  for  entitlement  to  these  pays  is 
that  a  member  possessing  such  skills  must  meet  specific 
performance  standards  before  receipt  of  the  pay.  Currently, 
entitlement  to  these  Incentive  pays  is  applicable  to  both  active 
and  reserve  members.  Eligibility,  however,  may  depend  on  the 
status  of  a  member:  regular  or  reserve,  active  component  or 
reserve  component,  and  on  full-time  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  IDT.  Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  possessing 
the  required  duty  skills  and  qualifications  and  performing  part- 
time  duties  are  compensated,  for  each  IDT  period,  at  a  rate  of 
1/30  of  the  monthly  rate  authorized  for  active  duty  members. 

In  1982,  the  5th  QRMC  performed  an  extensive  review  of  all  S&I 
pays  to  determine  whether  S&I  pays  were  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  established.  The  5th  QRMC  review 
was  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  S&I  pays  ever  undertaken, 
but  it  did  not  include  a  review  of  the  cost  data  and  benefits  of 
S&I  pays  within  the  reserve  components.  Using  the  comprehensive 


work  of  the  5th  QRMC  as  a  starting  point,  the  6th  QRMC  review  of 
S&I  pays  completes  that  analysis  by  reviewing  the  operation  of 
these  pays  in  the  reserve  setting. 

The  DoD  legislative  contingency  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  President's  Budget  contained  a  number  of  initiatives 
dealing  with  reserve  S&I  pays.  The  6th  QRMC  was  directed  to 
evaluate  these  initiatives  prior  to  submission  of  a  legislative 
proposal  for  clearance.  Additionally,  the  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  asked  the  QRMC  to  review  other  selected  S&I  pays 
and  their  application  to  members  of  the  reserve  components. 

Unfortunately,  the  6th  QRMC  encountered  difficulties  in 
obtaining  data  on  the  numbers,  cost,  and  use  of  S&I  pays  in  the 
reserve  components.  Special  and  incentive  pay  costs  are  not 
separately  Identified  in  the  detailed  justification  of  estimates 
for  reserve  personnel  as  part  of  the  budget  submissions.  From 
examination  of  service  pay  files,  the  6th  QRMC  was  able  to 
determine  that  a  member  was  receiving  a  special  and/or  incentive 
pay,  but  was  unable  to  identify  the  specific  pay(s)  received. 
Current  programs  do  not  permit  identification  of  total  amounts 
or  the  number  of  members  receiving  specific  pays.  In  the 
absence  of  definitive  data,  the  6th  QRMC  was  unable  to  conduct 
an  empirical  analysis  on  the  effectiveness  of  specific  S&I  pays; 
instead,  it  was  necessary  to  address  this  subject  from  a  more 
general  perspective:  whether  the  current  construct  of  S&I  pays 
is  applicable  to  the  reserve  forces. 

Analysis  of  Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

The  6th  QRMC  review  revealed  several  differences  in  both 
philosophy  and  application  when  comparing  the  entitlement  to  S&I 
pays  for  members  of  the  active  components  with  the  entitlement 
for  reservists  performing  ADT  or  IDT.  For  example,  reservists 
performing  ADT  are  not  entitled  to  most  special  pays.  These 
pays  are  restricted  to  members  serving  on  active  duty  or  in  an 
extended  active  duty  status.  Pays  that  fall  into  this  category 
include  a  variety  of  special  pays  for  health  professionals, 
special  duty  assignment  pay,  and  a  number  of  continuation  and 
accession  pays. 

Generally,  incentive  pays  are  designed  to  attract  members  to 
skills  that  are  inherently  dangerous,  rigorous,  or  unappealing. 
Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  who  perform  and  maintain  these 
skills  are  entitled  to  such  pay  during  both  ADT  and  IDT.  A 
review  of  the  legislative  history  of  incentive  pays  did  not 
reveal  specific  congressional  intent  to  limit  such  pays  to 
periods  of  active  duty.  However,  unlike  special  pays,  incentive 
pays  are  performance-oriented;  that  is,  members  possessing  such 
skills  must  perform  their  duties  and  maintain  specific  levels  of 
proficiency  before  being  authorized  to  draw  a  particular  S&I 
pay. 
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Reservists  on  ADT  or  IDT,  performing  In  certain  specialties, 
receive  1/30  of  the  basic  pay  rate  authorized  for  active  duty 
members  for  each  period  of  duty  performed.  The  6th  QRNC 
believes  that  this  rate  of  pay  Is  both  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  manner  In  which  members  of  the  reserve 
components  are  compensated.  It  provides  a  level  of  compensation 
relative  to  an  Individual's  participation  and  meets  the  criteria 
of  being  both  fair  and  reasonable.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  a 
revision  of  current  practice  Is  needed  to  relieve  recruiting  or 
retention  shortfalls. 

Diving  Duty  Pay 

Until  December  1987,  the  law  restricted  entitlement  to  Diving 
Duty  Pay  to  officer  and  enlisted  divers  In  receipt  of  basic  pay 
who  were  assigned  by  competent  orders  to  diving  duty  positions, 
and  who  maintained  the  required  qualifications  and  performed 
diving  duty.  Reservists  were  not  eligible  for  diving  duty  pay 
during  periods  of  IDT,  because  they  were  not  entitled  to  basic 
pay.  This  restriction  precluded  reservists  from  drawing  diving 
duty  pay  during  drill  weekends  even  though  they  performed  diving 
duties. 

The  6th  QRMC  review  Indicated  that  undermanning  existed  In  the 
diving  programs  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  Air  Force.  Most  critical  was  the  Naval  Reserve, 
where  only  38  percent  of  authorized  diving  positions  were 
manned.  The  6th  QRMC  recommended  that  legislation  be  prepared 
to  extend  the  eligibility  for  diving  duty  pay  to  Selected 
Reservists  performing  inactive  duty  for  training.  Subsequently, 
section  624  of  Public  Law  100-180  authorized  the  payment  of 
diving  duty  pay  to  reservists  during  periods  of  IDT. 

Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 

Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  (SDAP)  is  the  only  proficiency  pay 
program  authorized  for  current  use  by  all  the  Services.  It  Is 
an  additional  monthly  payment  for  enlisted  members  performing 
duties  designated  as  extremely  difficult  or  as  demanding  an 
unusual  degree  of  responsibility  In  a  military  skill.  The  pay 
ranges  from  $55  to  $275  per  month  and  Is  paid  only  to  members 
fully  qualified  in  the  skill  for  which  SDAP  is  being  paid. 

SDAP  Is  limited  by  statute  to  members  performing  active  duty. 
By  regulation,  the  DoD  has  further  limited  SDAP  to  personnel 
serving  on  active  duty  for  at  least  180  days.  Depending  on 
Service,  SDAP  Is  paid  for  such  duties  as  recruiting,  drill 
sergeant,  pararescue,  and  underwater  welding. 

Generally,  the  Services  do  not  believe  that  SDAP  Is  warranted 
as  an  Incentive  for  service  In  these  or  other  duties  In  the 
reserve.  The  major  exception  is  the  Army  with  respect  to 
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members  of  the  Army  Reserve  performing  duty  as  drill  sergeants. 
The  Army  Reserve  has  had  significant  problems  in  meeting 
requirements  for  drill  sergeants.  In  the  active  Army,  where 
SOAP  is  authorized,  the  4300  drill  sergeant  positions  are  manned 
at  100  percent  with  MOS-qualified  soldiers.  In  comparison, 
drill  sergeant  positions  in  the  USAR  are  manned  at  93  percent, 
with  only  51.2  percent  fully  qualified.  Personnel  turbulence 
(50  percent  drill  sergeant  attrition)  has  been  a  major 
contributing  factor  in  the  low  level  of  fully  qualified  drill 
sergeants. 

Army  drill  sergeants,  both  active  and  reserve,  are  required  to 
be  highly  proficient  in  their  military  skills.  Both  require  the 
seune  specialized  training,  coupled  with  demonstrated 
performance.  When  reserve  drill  instructors  repoirt  for  their 
annual  tour  of  active  duty,  they  are  required  to  be  at  the  same 
peak  of  personal  readiness  as  their  active  duty  counterparts  and 
must  function  at  the  same  level  of  performance.  The  requirement 
to  maintain  an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  readiness  often 
entails  participation  in  additional  training  throughout  the 
year,  training  that  is  not  normally  required  of  other 
reservists.  Reserve  drill  sergeants  also  perform  drill  sergeant 
duties  during  periods  of  IDT.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
concluded  that  the  duties  performed  by  reserve  component  drill 
sergeants  and  the  conditions  of  their  service  are  comparable  to 
the  duties  and  service  conditions  of  active  duty  drill 
sergeants.  Only  the  Army  Intends  to  use  SDAP  for  reservists  on 
short  tours. 

The  QRNC  concludes  that  the  determination  of  SDAP  eligibility 
for  reserve  members  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Military  Departments  based  on  their  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  specific  duties,  as  performed  by  reservists,  meet  the 
stated  intent  of  the  law  and  based  also  on  their  assessment  of 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  SDAP  in  meeting  specific  reserve 
manpower  objectives  within  budgetary  constraints. 

As  in  the  consideration  of  diving  duty  pay,  the  QRMC  concludes 
that  the  statutory  limitation  of  incentive  pay  to  members  in 
receipt  of  basic  pay  (i.e.  performing  active  duty  including  ADT) 
is  unnecessarily  restrictive.  The  reserve  pay  and  duty  system 
is  quite  complex.  The  reserve  components  and  reserve  commanders 
use  this  complex  but  relatively  flexible  system  to  accomplish 
training  and  peacetime  missions  using  reservists  in  a  wide  range 
of  duty  statuses.  It  is  not  unusual  for  reservists  to  serve 
together  for  a  single  mission  with  some  on  active  duty  mandays, 
others  on  ADT,  and  still  others  in  an  IDT  status.  As  a  general 
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principle,  the  QBHC  concludes  that  all  incentive  pays  for  duties 
that  reservists  perform  be  authorized  for  payment  for  lOT.  The 
estimated  annual  cost  is  $1.5  million. 

■  The  6th  QRNC  recommends  the  following: 

■  Amendment  of  section  307  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  SDAP  to  reservists  during 
periods  of  inactive  duty  training 

■  Revision  of  DoD  Instruction  1304.22  (Administration  of 
Enlisted  Personnel  Bonus  and  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 
Programs)  to  delete  the  restriction  that  limits  payment 
of  SDAP  to  members  on  active  duty  for  180-days  or  more 


Unit  Incentive  Pay  for  Enlisted  Selected  Reservists 

A  unit  incentive  pay  initiative  was  developed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  help  meet  manpower  needs  for  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet  (NRF)  and  for  hospital 
corpsmen  assigned  to  Marine  Corps  Reserve  units.  It  would 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  $10  per  drill  incentive  pay  to 
enlisted  Selected  Reservists  who  voluntarily  affiliate  and  train 
with  certain  high  priority  units  that  are  inadequately  manned. 

Manning  and  retention  problems  among  Selected  Reservists  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  who  are  assigned  to  NRF  ships  are  of  concern 
to  the  Navy.  Initially,  the  Navy  adopted  a  policy  of  mandatory 
assignment  to  NRF  ships  for  enlisted  meinbers  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  Mandatory  assignment  solved  the  manning  problems  in 
the  short  jmn,  but  dissatisfaction  among  enlisted  personnel 
resulted  in  high  turnover  rates  and  recurring  readiness 
problems.  During  the  period  from  July  1,  1986,  to  June  30, 

1987,  the  turnover  rate  among  reservists  assigned  to  NRF  ships 
exceeded  30  percent. 

A  unit  incentive  pay  of  $10  per  drill  period  would 
significantly  increase  the  total  compensation  of  junior  enlisted 
personnel,  €uaong  whom  turnover  is  the  highest.  A  unit  incentive 
pay  of  $10  per  drill  period  for  enlisted  members  of  all  grades 
does  have  attractive  features  for  application  in  the  specific 
setting  proposed  by  the  Navy  and  the  QRMC  recommends  an 
experimental  test.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  test  would  be  $1.6 
million  for  each  year  of  the  proposed  two-year  test.  The  QRMC 
concludes  that  a  unit  incentive  pay  could  stabilize  the  Selected 
Reserve  compliment  of  NRF  ships,  allow  the  training  received 
during  both  drill  weekends  and  periods  of  annual  active  duty  to 
be  concentrated  on  fewer  Selected  Reserve  members,  and  produce 
platforms  available  for  immediate  service  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 
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■  The  6th  QRMC  reccnmends  that  legislation  be  prepared  to 
perait  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  authorize  payment, 
under  a  two  year  test  program,  of  "Naval  Reserve  Fleet  Pay" 
to  enlisted  Selected  Reserve  members  serving  on  nrf  ships. 


Other  Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

The  6th  QRMC  also  specifically  reviewed  Foreign  I.anguage 
Proficiency  Pay,  Hostile  Fire  and  Imminent  Danger  Pay,  and  Sea 
Duty  Service  Credit  as  they  apply  to  reservists.  No  legislative 
changes  were  recommended. 

General  Findings  -  Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

Data  for  the  reserve  components  is  not  available  under  current 
reporting  systems  to  properly  identify  and  quantify  the  use  of 
t.^1  pays  in  the  reserve  components.  No  data  could  be  provided 
to  show  the  numbers  of  positions  authorized  to  receive  S&I  pays 
or  the  number  of  members  currently  receiving  these  pays. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  data  on  S&Is,  the  6th  QRMC 
supports  the  basic  principle  of  compensating  reservists  in 
proportion  to  their  participation  through  the  1/30  formula.  The 
6th  QRMC  concluded  that,  for  certain  S&Is,  limiting  entitlement 
to  those  who  receive  basic  pay  has  an  adverse  impact  on 
reservists  who  perform  the  same  duties  as  their  active  component 
counterparts.  This  limitation  should  be  eliminated. 

Although  the  effectiveness  of  S&I  pays  could  not  be  determined 
in  terms  of  recruiting  and  retention  effects,  the  QRMC  believes 
that  S&Is  are  necessary  if  the  reserve  components  are  to  meet 
their  manpower  requirements.  S&I  pays  serve  to  recognize  the 
unique  skill  requirements  placed  upon  the  reserve  components  and 
act  as  an  inducement  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  gain 
and  maintain  skill  qualification. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  the  following  general  changes 
relative  to  special  and  incentive  pays  in  the  reserve 
components: 

■  Each  special  and  incentive  pay  for  the  reserve 
components  should  be  identified  in  budget  documents, 
with  a  separate  line  item  for  AGR  and  part-time 
personnel . 

■  Financial  accounting  systems  used  by  the  Services  should 
aggregate  each  S&I  pay  separately  so  that  cost  and 
recipient  data  can  be  specifically  identified  in  an 
automated  fashion. 
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Keserve  CaB|>onent  Bonus  Prograns 

Bonus  prograns  were  first  authorized  for  nenbers  of  the 
reserve  components  in  the  late  1970s.  By  1986,  39  percent  of 
reservists  with  less  than  10  years  of  service  were  receiving  a 
bonus  and,  for  these  reservists,  the  bonus  represented  about  21 
percent  of  pay.  Actual  expenditures  for  new  and  anniversary 
payments  for  reserve  bonus  progrzuas  in  FY  1987  were  $107.9 
million.  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  bonus  progreun,  always  small, 
has  not  been  used  since  1985. 

Figure  13  shows  the  total  DoD  bonus  costs,  actual  and 
programmed  (all  bonuses,  both  new  and  anniversary  payments) , 
from  their  inception  in  FY  1978  through  FY  1989.  Data  for  FY 
1987  and  prior  years  is  historical;  for  years  after  FY  1987, 
data  is  projected.  The  total  bonus  program  has  grown  from  $1.7 
million  in  FY  1978  to  a  projected  $56.2  million  in  FY  1989 
($107.9  million  in  current  year  dollars).  Figure  14  shows  the 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  bonus  recipients  over  the  same  time 
period.  In  FY  1978  there  were  2,108  recipients;  the  number  of 
recipients  is  projected  to  grow  to  247,415  in  FY  1989. 

Review  of  earlier  studies  and  studies  conducted  for  the  QRMC 
by  the  Army  Research  Institute,  the  RAND  Corporation,  and  the 
Center  for  Naval  Analyses  show  that  bonuses  for  the  reserve 
components  are  an  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive 
recruiting  and  retention  tool.  For  reservists,  the  primary 
effects  of  bonuses  are  longer  enlistment  terms  of  service, 
longer  committed  man-years  of  service,  reduced  attrition,  and 
higher  quality  recruits.  These  positive  effects  of  increased 
compensation  and  reduced  attrition  result  in  the  reserves  being 
better  able  to  meet  their  annual  strength  requirements.  Longer- 
term  effects  are  Increased  readiness  and  a  better  trained  force, 
because  members  reenlist  for  longer  periods. 

Results  of  the  6th  QRMC  analysis  support  findings  of  prior 
studies.  Examination  shows  that  bonused  skill  cohorts  tend  to 
have  higher  continuation  rates  than  unbonused  cohorts  and 
therefore  lower  attrition.  However,  after  six  years  of  service, 
bonuses  tend  to  have  less  effect  on  the  continuation  rate. 

Analysis  of  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 
indicates  that  both  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses  provide 
significant  Improvement  in  length  of  service.  Longer  terms  of 
service,  combined  with  higher  continuation  rates,  should  result 
in  lower  attrition  and  an  Improved  ability  to  meet  manpower 
strength  objectives.  Furthermore,  bonuses  provide  a  potential 
Increase  in  total  man-years  of  service.  This  potential  gain  in 
man-years  should  result  in  lower  additional  training  costs  for 
new  enlistees  (since  fewer  are  required  as  members  reenlist)  and 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 


FIGURE  13.  COST  OF  RESERVE  BONUSES 

ALL  DOD  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  •  ACTUAL  AND  PROGRAMMED  EXPENDITURES 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  CIS  ANNIVERSARY 


FIGURE  14.  TOTAL  BONUS  RECIPIENTS 

ALL  DOD  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  -  ACTUAL  AND  PROGRAMMED  RECIPIENTS 
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a  higher  quality  force.  However,  the  gain  In  nan-years  Is 
dependent  upon  a  nenber  fulfilling  the  obligation  Incurred  by 
the  bonus. 

Although  some  anomalies  exist  In  the  reserve  component  bonus 
program,  the  program  Is  essentially  sound.  Specific  changes 
recommended  with  respect  to  Individual  bonus  programs  are 
Intended  to  make  the  bonuses  more  productive  at  the  current 
level  of  resource  allocation.  Active  duty  bonus  studies  have 
shown  that  enlistment  bonuses  are  most  effective  If  paid  In  a 
lump  sum,  with  the  largest  amount  possible  paid  up  front.  This 
Is  reason2d>le  In  the  active  components,  but  appears  not  to  be 
optimal  for  the  reserve.  In  support  of  the  QBMC,  the  Army 
Research  Institute  developed  the  pareuneters  for  a  reserve 
enlistment  bonus  experiment  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
different  bonus  amounts  and  payout  schedules.  The  6th  QRMC 
concludes  that  a  test  of  a  modified  Selected  Reserve  Enlistment 
Bonus  Is  warranted,  to  judge  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Initial 
payments  and  Increasing  the  anniversary  payments  to  provide  a 
greater  Incentive  to  complete  the  contracted  obligation. 

Another  recommended  change  would  lengthen  the  period  of 
eligibility  for  the  Selected  Reserve  Prior  Service  Enlistment 
Bonus  and  the  Selected  Reserve  Reenllstment  Bonus  from  less  than 
10  years  to  less  than  14  years  of  total  military  service.  This 
change  Is  consistent  with  active  duty  bonus  progr2ua  criteria  and 
Increases  the  pool  of  potential  reserve  members  In  critical 
skills  that  might  be  targeted.  Because  an  Individual  can 
receive  only  one  of  these  bonuses,  there  should  be  no  budget 
Impact.  Members  receiving  these  bonuses  after  the  tenth  year  of 
service  should  be  only  those  with  very  critical  specialties. 

The  timing  of  final  bonus  payment  tinder  the  Selected  Reserve 
Affiliation  Bonus  should  be  changed.  By  moving  the  final 
payment  to  the  sixth  year  after  the  original  enlistment  Instead 
of  the  fifth  year,  the  bonus  Is  returned  more  closely  to  Its 
original  structure  (when  the  MSO  was  six  years  rather  than  eight 
years)  and  provides  a  greater  Incentive  near  the  end  of  the 
enlistment  period. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  concludes  that  the  General  Educational  Loan 
Repayment  Program  for  the  Selected  Reserve  must  l;>e  justified  as 
to  Its  use  and  cost  relative  to  manpower  requirements.  Because 
of  low  usage,  apparent  minimal  Impact  on  reserve  accessions,  and 
high  per  capita  cost  when  compared  with  other  Incentives,  the 
program  requires  a  thorough  review  by  the  Services. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  consistent  and  reliable  data  on  reserve 
Incentive  programs  severely  restricts  analysis  of  the  cost- 
effectiveness  and  of  the  accession  and  retention  effects  of 
these  programs  In  relation  to  overall  reserve  compensation  and 
manpower  requirements.  The  Services  and  the  DoD  must  develop  an 
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accurate  and  reliable  tracking  and  evaluation  systen  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  reserve  incentives  in  support  of 
personnel  readiness. 

In  sunary,  the  6th  ORNC  recc—ends  the  following  steps: 

■  Legislative  authority  should  be  pursued  to  enable  the  DoD 
to  conduct  a  Selected  Seserve  Knlistnent  Bonus  test  in 
order  to  iagtrove  the  effectiveness  of  the  bonus. 

■  nie  law  should  be  anended  so  that  the  eligibility  window 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  Prior-Service  Bnlistaent  Bonus  is 
extended  to  seuhers  with  less  than  14  years  of  total 
nllltary  service. 

■  Legislation  should  be  developed  to  nodify  the  Selected 
Reserve  Reenlistnent  Bonn  authority,  extending  eligibility 
for  the  bonus  to  nenbers  with  less  than  14  years  of  total 
military  service. 

■  Legislation  should  be  developed  to  modify  the  current 
requirement  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  Affiliation  Bonus 
at  the  fifth  year  anniversary  by  providing  for  payment  of 
the  remainder  at  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  original 
enlistment.  This  would  relink  the  bonus  to  the  end  of  the 
service  obligation  and  provide  a  greater  incentive  for  an 
individual  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

■  A  thorou^  review  should  be  conducted  by  the  Services  of 
the  program  payment  levels  of  the  General  Educational  Loan 
Repayment  Program  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  as  authorised 
under  section  2171  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
ll^t  of  their  maigiower  requirements.  Maximum  payment 
levels  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  this  review. 
The  review  should  also  determine  the  most  effective  method 
of  coordinating  the  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program  with 
other  reserve  Incentives.  It  is  recasmended  that 
participation  in  the  program  be  limited  to  critical  or 
hard-to-man  skills. 

■  To  apply  reserve  bonus  programs  with  maximum  effectiveness 
the  following  are  recommended: 

■  Continuing  priority  attention  should  be  placed  on 
improvesent  of  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  the  Reserve 
Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System. 

■  DoD  Instruction  7770.2  "Magnetic  Tape  Extracts  of 
Military  Pay  Records,"  should  be  revised  to  require  that 
reserve  component  pay  file  data  be  furnished  quarterly 
to  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  on  the  same  basis  as 
presently  required  for  active  pay  file  data. 
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■  standard  data  displays  on  bonus  prograas  for  all  reserve 
oaqmnents  should  be  developed  and  periodically 
reported. 


Educational  Assistance  Prograas 

Educational  assistance  programs  have  been  used  since  World  War 
II  to  assist  veterans  in  their  return  to  civilian  life  and  to 
recognize  their  contribution  to  the  nation.  More  recently, 
educational  assistance  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  important  as 
a  recruiting  incentive.  The  principal  forms  of  educational 
assistance  have  been  the  6.1.  Bill  progreuns  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Tuition  Assistance  progreun  of 
the  DoD.  Until  rec  -  those  programs  applied  only  to  active 
component  service.  Xr.  -.  exception  has  been  state-funded  programs 
for  members  of  the  National  Guard  and,  occasionally,  the 
Reserve. 

Only  recently  have  federal  educational  assistzmce  programs 
been  authorized  for  reserve  component  members.  The  Montgomery 
6.1.  Bill  for  the  Selected  Reserve  was  Implemented  on  July  1, 
1985,  and  Tuition  Assistance  for  members  of  the  Army's  reserve 
components  has  been  paid  since  1986.  The  QRMC  assessed  these 
educational  programs  as  part  of  the  compensation  package  for 
Selected  Reserve  members. 

Montgomery  6.1.  Bill  Act  of  1984 

The  new  6. I.  Bill  program  consists  of  educational  assistance 
for  active  duty  service  personnel  (chapter  30  of  title  38, 

United  States  Code)  and  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
(chapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) .  Basic 
educational  benefits  under  the  active  duty  program  are  funded 
and  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Participation 
in  the  chapter  30  program  is  only  available  to  new  entrants  into 
the  armed  forces  and  requires  that  each  new  entrant  agree  to  a 
nonrefundable  reduction  of  $1,200  in  basic  pay  ($100  per  month 
for  12  months) . 

The  following  options  are  available  to  active  duty  personnel: 

•  Three  years  of  active  duty  service  entitles  an  Individual 
to  $300  per  month  for  a  maximum  of  36  months  of  full-time 
school  attendance  (or  the  equivalent) :  a  total  of  up  to 
$10,800  in  educational  assistance. 

•  Two  years  of  active  duty  service  entitles  an  individual  to 
a  benefit  level  of  $250  per  month  for  a  maximum  of  36 
months  of  full-time  school  attendance  (or  the  equivalent) : 
a  total  of  up  to  $9,000. 
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The  Services  may  provide  additional  benefits,  known  as  "kickers" 
and  funded  by  DoD,  to  qualified  recruits  who  enlist  for  hard-to- 
fill  occupational  specialties.  To  date,  only  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  implemented  this  option. 

The  program  is  also  available  with  a  combination  of  active 
duty  and  reserve  participation.  A  member  participating  in  the 
NGIB,  who  serves  two  years  on  active  duty  and  agrees  to  serve  at 
least  four  additional  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  is  entitled 
to  $300  per  month  for  a  maximum  of  36  months  of  full-time  school 
attendance  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  for  part-time  school 
attendance):  a  total  benefit  of  up  to  $10,800.  Educational 
assistance  may  start  Immediately  upon  commencement  of  Selected 
Reserve  service.  This  feature  is  known  as  the  "section  1412"  or 
"2X4"  program.  It  is  part  of  the  chapter  30  program  for  service 
on  active  duty.  This  program  was  included  in  the  QRMC  review 
because  it  also  provides  an  incentive  for  reserve  service. 

The  MGIB  provided  the  first  educational  assistance  program  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  To  qualify.  Selected  Reserve 
members  must  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  Enlist,  reenlist,  or  extend  the  service  obligation  for  a 
period  of  six  years 

•  Possess  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent 

•  Complete  Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training  (lADT)  and  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  for  at  least  180  days 

The  following  individuals  are  not  eligible  to  participate: 

•  Those  who  have  a  baccalaureate  degree 

•  Those  currently  receiving  an  ROTC  Scholarship 

•  Those  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  Chapter  30 
of  title  38‘  based  on  Section  1412 

There  are  important  differences  between  the  HGIB  as  it  applies 
to  active  duty  members  and  to  Selected  Reservists.  Only  new 
entrants  into  the  active  force  are  eligible.  All  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  eligible,  however,  provided  they  enlist  or 
reenlist  for  the  prerequisite  term  and  meet  program 
qualifications.  Active  duty  personnel  cannot  use  their  benefits 
until  they  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  active  duty.  In 
contrast,  reservist's  benefits  can  be  used  almost  immediately. 
Finally,  the  Selected  Reserve  benefit  does  not  require  a 
contribution  from  the  member,  and  the  reserve  program  is 
entirely  funded  by  the  OoD  (and,  for  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Department  of  Transportation) . 
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YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

-  PARTICIPANT  _  _  HS  DEGREE  A  NOT  PARTICIPATING 


FIGURE  1 5.  CONTINUATION  RATE  FOR  MONTGOMERY  Gl  BILL 
PARTICIPATING  (ENLISTED  ALL  COMPONENTS) 

SOURCE;  MQIB DATABASE S«p  1986 -Mar  1987 


Selected  Reservists  who  qualify  are  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  up  to  a  total  of  $5,040  at  the  rate  of  $140  per  month 
for  full-time  education  and  proportionally  reduced  rates  for 
3/4-time  or  1/2-time  study. 

The  time  since  implementation  is  relatively  short,  but  there 
are  clear  Indications  that  the  MGIB  is  having  a  positive  impact 
on  the  quality  and  numbers  of  reserve  accessions.  QRMC  analysis 
found  that  participants  in  the  MGIB  are  more  likely  to  remain  in 
the  reserves  than  are  their  nonparticipating  counterparts. 

Figure  15  shows  the  comparative  annual  continuation  rates  (i.e. 
the  probability  that  a  member  will  still  be  in  the  reserve  one 
year  later) .  The  continuation  rate  for  MGIB  participants  is 
15.2  percent  higher. 

For  those  completing  six  years  of  service,  MGIB  participants 
have  a  89.2  percent  continuation  rate  compared  with  58.7  for 
nonparticipants.  The  data  is  not  conclusive;  it  cannot  be  known 
whether  the  gain  in  retention  will  be  sustained  throughout  the 
commitment  of  those  participating  in  the  MGIB.  However,  the 
comparisons  strongly  indicate  that  a  reduction  in  attrition  can 
be  obtained  from  the  commitment  associated  with  qualifying  for 
and  participating  in  the  MGIB. 
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The  6th  QRMC  reviewed  possible  NGIB  program  changes  relative 
to  their  potential  effects  on  recruiting  and  retention  and 
concluded  that  extending  graduate  education  and  vocational 
training  entitlements  to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  would 
have  a  positive  but  modest  effect  on  recruiting  and  retention. 
The  added  annual  costs  of  such  change  would  be  $13.4  million  and 
$21.6  million  respectively. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  reviewed  the  value  of  providing  eligible 
reservists  the  option  of  using  their  MGIB  educational 
entitlement  for  attending  school  less  than  half-time.  Although 
most  participating  reservists  are  attending  full-time,  the  need 
was  identified  for  a  benefit  for  less  than  half-time  attendance. 
The  annual  cost  is  estimated  at  $1.1  million.  This  change  would 
allow  members  to  balance  their  priorities  without  penalty  when 
they  must  pursue  their  education  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  an  amendment  to  chapter  106  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  educational 
benefits  for  less  than  half-time  attendance. 

Program  modifications  to  ease  administration  were  also 
reviewed.  The  QRMC  concluded  that  the  requirement  to  complete 
180  days  of  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  entitlement  to 
benefits  is  a  significant  administrative  burden  that  is  not 
essential  to  an  effective  program.  Because  every  member  must 
complete  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training  before 
receiving  educational  benefits,  it  is  redundant  to  also  require 
180  days  of  service. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  section  2132(b)(2)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  be  suaended  to  delete  the 
requirement  to  complete  180  days  of  service  in  the  Selected 
Reserve. 

Today,  members  who  enlist  for  two  years  of  active  duty  receive 
educational  benefits  totalling  $9,000  ($250  per  month  for  36 
months) .  A  member  who  serves  two  years  of  active  duty,  followed 
by  at  least  four  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  receives 
benefits  totalling  $10,800  ($300  per  month  for  36  months). 
Comparing  both  programs  and  their  benefits,  the  two-year 
enlistment  option  appears  more  attractive.  By  agreeing  to  serve 
for  four  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  a  member  gets  benefits 
that  are  increased  by  only  $1,800.  This  appears  to  be  a 
disproportionately  small  benefit  for  the  time  required. 
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An  alternative  benefit  formula  would  set  the  basic  monthly 
entitlement  at  $300  and  allow  the  months  of  entitlement  to 
accrue  based  on  months  of  service,  i.e.  one  month  of  educational 
assistance  for  each  month  of  active  duty,  and  one  month  of 
educational  assistance  for  each  four  months  of  Selected  Reserve 
service.  The  alternative  formula  is  shown  in  Table  5. 


Table  S.  HGI8  and  Benaftta  Current  Syaten  va.  Suggested  Systea 

Monthly 

Service  Entitlement  Months 


Current  System 

2  Yrs  AO  S2S0  36 

2  Trs  AO  with  4  Yrs  SELRES  S300  36 

(Incentive  for  reserve  service  •  $1,800) 

Suggested  System 

2  Yrs  AO  $300  24 

2  Yrs  AO  with  4  Yrs  SELRES  $300  36 

(Incentive  for  reserve  service  »  *3,600) 

Maximum  Value  "2X4"  Program  for  either  system  *  $10,800 


Maximum 
$  Value 


*  9,000 
$10,800 


$  7,200 
$10,800 


The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  this  alterative  would  provide  a 
greater  incentive  for  a  member  to  affiliate  with  a  reserve 
component  upon  separation  or  to  elect  the  "2x4"  option 
initially.  Under  this  alternative,  the  benefit  for  Selected 
Reserve  time  increases  from  $1,800  in  benefits  to  $3,600,  while 
the  combined  value  for  the  "2X4"  Program  remains  constant. 

Enactment  of  an  alternative  that  would  base  educational 
benefits  on  months  of  service  would  solve  other  problems 
asscciated  with  the  "2X4"  Program.  Currently,  a  "2x4" 
participant  discharged  from  the  service  for  the  convenience  of 
the  government  (COG)  before  completing  3  1/2  years  of  Selected 
Reserve  service  receives  educational  benefits  based  on  active 
duty  time  (36  months  of  educational  benefits  at  a  rate  of  $250 
per  month  or  $9,000).  However,  an  individual  who  is  separated 
from  the  service  for  hardship  or  a  service-connected  disability 
receives  educational  benefits  on  a  month- for-month  basis  (i.e., 
24  months  X  $300  =  $7,200)  plus  one  month's  benefit  for  each 
four  months  served  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  This  anomaly,  shown 
in  Table  6,  should  be  corrected. 
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Table  6:  •2x4»  EMTinENEMTS 


Active  Outv 

With 

SELRES  Option 

Separation  after 
On*  Year 

Reason  for 

Seoaratino 

Individual  A 

S9,000 

$10,800 

$9,000 

Unaatiifactory 
perforaance  /  COG 

Individual  B 

9,000 

10,800 

8,100 

Hardship  / 

Medical 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recoameiids  that  sections  1413(a)(1)  EUid  1415 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  be  aaended  to  base  the 
accrual  of  basic  educational  assistance  on  the  months  of 
active  duty  service  performed,  deleting  the  $250 
entitlement  for  two  years  of  service  and  setting  a  monthly 
dollar  entitlement  of  $300,  the  total  entitlement  to  be 
dependent  on  the  months  of  service  performed.  To  prevent  a 
reduction  in  benefit  levels  for  members  participating  in 
the  existing  program,  a  grandfather  provision  should  be 
-■"eluded. 

Administrative  procedures  are  sufficiently  complex  for  the 
"2X4"  Program  to  raise  a  question  of  whether  effective 
administration  is  possible  without  undue  expense. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  a  DoD  study  group  review  the 
existing  and  prospective  administrative  problems  associated 
with  the  "2X4"  option.  The  study  group  should  ensure  that 
problem  resolution  is  within  the  limits  reasonable 
administrative  capability  and  resource  expenditures. 

Another  inconsistency  in  the  present  law  relates  to 
entitlements  of  AGR  members.  AGRs  potentially  have  eligibility 
for  HGIB  benefits  under  both  chapter  30  and  chapter  106.  The 
Selected  Reserve  benefit  was  specifically  aimed  at  part-time 
members.  There  is  no  evidence  of  intent  that  AGRs  receive 
benefits  in  excess  of  those  received  by  an  active  component 
counterpart  or  that  Congress  ever  intended  to  include  full-time 
AGRs  under  the  chapter  106  program.  To  promote  uniformity, 
active  AGR  members,  like  their  active  counterparts,  should  be 
afforded  educational  benefits  only  under  chapter  30. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  amendment  of  section  2132,  chapter 
106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit  benefits  for 
Active  Guard/Reserve  members  to  those  authorized  under 
chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
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Tuition  Assistance  Progran 

The  Tuition  Assistance  Program  was  started  following  World  War 
II  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  military  personnel  in  the 
active  components.  Since  1954,  officers  who  receive  tuition 
assistance  are  required  to  serve  two  years  of  active  duty  after 
completion  of  the  program  for  which  assistance  was  received.  No 
payback  is  required  for  enlisted  members. 

In  1983,  because  a  large  percentage  of  the  officers  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  had  not  completed  a  college  degree,  the  Army 
explored  the  use  of  the  tuition  assistance  program  for  reserve 
officers.  The  Fiscal  Year  1986  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  provided  temporary  authority  to  extend  the 
Tuition  Assistance  Program  to  officers  serving  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve.  The  Act  provided  that 
tuition  assistance  could  be  paid  if  the  officer  agreed  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  for  at  least  four  years  after 
completing  the  training  or  education. 

Permanent  authority,  still  applicable  only  to  members  of  a 
reserve  component  of  the  Army,  was  provided  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1987  National  Defense  Authorization  Act.  The  Act  also 
stipulated  that  tuition  assistance  could  not  be  used  for  pursuit 
of  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree.  In  addition/  the 
Congress  stated  that  the  authority  should  be  used  only  in 
instances  where  the  HGIB  was  not  available  (less  than  half-time 
attendance) . 

Although  the  Services  have  the  legal  authority  to  provide 
tuition  assistance  to  enlisted  reservists  not  on  active  duty, 
the  Army  is  the  only  Service  currently  doing  so  for  reserve 
component  members  not  on  full-time  duty.  In  Fiscal  Year  1986, 
the  Army  extended  the  use  of  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program  to 
both  officers  and  enlisted  part-time  reservists.  This  appears 
to  be  the  first  time  tuition  assistance  has  been  offered  to 
par^-time  enlisted  reservists  in  any  Service.  Unlike  the 
officers,  enlisted  members  who  use  this  program  have  no  further 
service  requirement  as  a  payback  for  the  assistance  received. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1987,  over  25,000  Army  members  (20,730  enlisted 
and  5,103  officers)  used  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program. 
Expenditures  totaled  $6.04  million.  Unlike  the  HGIB,  which 
provides  an  entitlement,  funding  for  the  Tuition  Assistance 
Program  is  discretionary  and  thus  its  availability  and  benefit 
levels  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  in  the  budget  process. 

■  The  6th  QRNC  recommends  the  following: 

■  Benefits  for  part-time  National  Guard  and  Reserve 

members  under  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program  should  be 
limited  to  members  tdio  do  not  meet  the  HGIB  eligibility 
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criteria  for  reasons  other  than  failing  to  enlist 
reenlist,  or  extend  for  six  years  in  the  Selected 
Reserve. 


■  Tuition  Assistance  authority  for  the  reserve  ccag>onents 
should  be  extended  in  law  to  all  Services. 

■  The  current  statutory  provision  liaiting  Tuition 
Assistzmce  to  baccalaureate  degree  progress  should  be 
reaoved. 


Allo%ranc6s 

The  authors  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Military  Compensation 
Background  Papers  found  that  there  are  over  40  separate  pays  and 
allowances  in  the  military  compensation  system.  If  benefits  are 
added,  the  total  is  nearly  70.^  Most  members,  however,  are  only 
entitled  to  a  few  of  the  many  separate  pays  and  allowances.  All 
members  on  full-time  duty  in  the  uniformed  services  are  entitled 
to  receive  basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ) ,  and 
basic  allowance  for  subsistence  (BAS)  (or  the  in-kind  equivalent 
of  BAQ  and  BAS) .  When  the  federal  tax  advantage  (which  accrues 
because  BAQ  and  BAS  are  not  subject  to  federal  income  tax)  is 
added,  the  total  is  the  base  level  of  compensation  received  by 
members  on  full-time  duty.  The  term  used  to  describe  this  base 
level  is  Basic  Military  Compensation  (BMC) .  A  closely  related 
term,  defined  in  law,  is  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC) . 

RMC  differs  from  BMC  in  that  it  also  includes  any  variable 
housing  allowance  (VHA)  or  station  housing  allowance  and  the 
federal  tax  advantage  of  these  allowances.  RMC  is  conceptually 
different  from  BMC  in  that  not  all  members  on  active  duty 
receive  housing  allowances  in  addition  to  BAQ.  BMC  is  used  to 
provide  a  general  basis  for  comparison  of  military  and  civilian 
compensation . 

Basic  pay  and  compensation  for  inactive  duty  training,  which 
is  directly  linked  to  basic  pay,  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
military  compensation  for  most  part-time  reservists.  All 
Selected  Reservists  spend  a  minimum  of  two  weeks  each  year  on 
active  duty,  however,  and  some  spend  significantly  more  time, 
performing  periods  of  active  duty  for  training  or  of  active  duty 
in  support  of  active  or  reserve  force  missions.  Entitlements 
for  allowances  often  are  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  active 
duty  period  being  served.  Other  factors  may  also  be  important 
in  determining  entitlements,  such  as  whether  or  not  the  member 
has  dependents.  The  6th  QRMC  reviewed  housing,  family 
separation,  subsistence,  uniform  allowances,  and  related  issues 
pertaining  to  travel  allowances,  housing,  and  subsistence  during 
inactive  duty  trainir.j.  The  QRMC  also  analyzed  the  feasibility 
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of  substituting  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  pay  and  allowances  for 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  who  fulfill  their  annual 
reporting  regulrexent. 

Housing  Allowances 

The  QRMC  review  focused  on  two  aspects  of  housing  allowance 
entitlements  for  reservists:  BAQ  and  VHA.  Current  BAQ 
authority  creates  a  disparity  in  entitlements  for  members  in 
essentially  identical  situations  in  that  reserve  members  with 
and  without  dependents  are  treated  differently  with  respect  to 
the  BAQ  when  on  shoirt  tours  of  active  duty.  A  further  result  is 
that  active  and  reserve  component  members  without  dependents  are 
treated  differently  in  essentially  identical  situations. 

The  disparity  results  from  the  fact  that  Executive  Order  No. 
11157  defines  the  permanent  duty  station  of  members  of  the 
reserve  components  on  active  duty  for  training  as  the  place 
where  the  training  is  being  performed.  The  apparent  intent  of 
the  provision  was  to  set  a  standard  that  would  apply  to  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  members  during  their  annual  training  periods. 

As  a  consequence,  reservists  without  dependents  do  not  receive 
a  BAQ  allowance  when  assigned  quarters  while  on  active  duty  for 
training.  This  is  true  even  though  they  also  must  continue  to 
maintain  their  permanent  household.  Reservists  who  have 
dependents  do  not  lose  their  BAQ  when  they  are  provided  quarters 
during  active  duty  for  training  because  quarters  are  not 
provided  for  their  dependents. 

In  reviewing  this  issue,  the  QRMC  first  looked  at  the  basic 
rationale  for  payment  of  a  quarters  allowance  to  reservists  on 
short  tours  of  active  duty.  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
government  has  no  obligation  to  help  defray  the  permanent 
housing  costs  of  reservists  in  their  civilian  community.  Under 
the  BMC  concept,  however,  the  BAQ  is  part  of  the  base  level  of 
compensation  for  military  members  on  active  duty.  This  standard 
is  an  important  one  to  reservists,  both  as  a  benchmark  for 
mobilization  Income  level  and,  during  peacetime,  as  income 
replacement  for  lost  civillar  s. 

The  latter  is  critical  because  the  majority  of  reservists 
simply  substitute  military  Income  for  civilian  income  when  they 
are  on  active  duty  for  training.  Only  37  percent  of  Selected 
Reservists  receive  either  partial  or  full  civilian  pay  during 
their  required  annual  training.  Virtually  no  reservists  receive 
civilian  pay  for  active  duty  beyond  15  days  annually.  Further, 
88  percent  of  reservists  own  or  rent  their  homes  and  should 
reasonably  expect  a  compensation  standard  that  recognizes  that 
these  expenses  continue  through  annual  training  and  other  short 
tours  of  active  duty. 
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During  a  14-day  annual  training  period,  a  nenber  in  pay  grade 
E4  who  has  no  dependents  will  receive  $125  less  than  will  an  E4 
with  dependents.  In  the  case  of  a  menber  in  pay  grade  03,  the 
difference  is  $198. 

The  reservist's  situation  is  directly  comparable  to  that  of  a 
single  active  duty  member  who  is  authorized  to  live  off  base, 
but  who  is  2d>sent  from  his  or  her  permanent  station  on  temporary 
periods  of  sea  or  field  duty.  The  single  active  duty  member  is 
not  penalized  by  loss  of  the  BAQ  entitlement  during  temporary 
field  or  sea  duty;  the  same  principle  is  appropriate  and 
applicable  in  the  case  of  short-term  reserve  duty. 

Seventy  percent  of  members  in  pay  grade  E4  and  below  have  no 
dependents.  Fuirthermore,  46  percent  of  members  with  dependents 
receive  full  or  partial  civilian  pay  during  reserve  duty, 
compared  with  only  21  percent  of  members  without  dependents. 

There  is  no  rationale  for  this  difference  in  entitlements, 
which  disproportionately  affects  the  very  members  whose 
attrition  is  most  likely  and  most  costly.  The  disparity  could 
be  corrected  by  designating  the  reservist's  home  as  the 
permanent  duty  station  for  BAQ  entitlement  purposes  for  tours  of 
less  than  140  days  active  duty.  For  active  duty  tours  of  140 
days  or  more,  permanent  change  of  station  rules  would  apply. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  reviewed  the  provision  of  VHA  to  reservists 
on  active  duty  for  less  than  140  days.  VHA  was  first  authorized 
in  1980  as  a  means  of  offsetting  additional  housing  costs 
experienced  by  members  assigned  to  high-cost  areas.  Initially, 
the  VHA  entitlement  was  applicable  to  qualifying  reservists 
during  active  duty  tours,  regardless  of  length.  This  was 
apparently  due  to  oversight  when  the  VHA  legislation  was 
developed.  Because  VHA  is  tied  to  the  BAQ  entitlement,  receipt 
of  VHA  increased  the  pay  differential  between  reserve  members 
with  dependents  and  those  without  when  they  were  performing 
required  annual  training  or  serving  on  other  short  tours  of 
active  duty. 

In  1983.,  concern  over  cost  growth  in  the  VHA  program  resulted 
in  the  enactment  of  a  OoO  proposal  to  eliminate  the  VHA 
entitlement  for  short-term  reserve  service.  The  DoD  concluded 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  program  intent  to  pay  VHA  to 
reservists  not  subject  to  government-directed  relocation  to 
high-cost  areas.  Under  the  new  law,  reservists  on  active  duty 
for  less  than  140  days  were  no  longer  entitled  to  VHA. 

Substantial  revisions  to  the  VHA  program  in  1985  tended  to 
obscure  the  basic  rationale  for  VH/.,  but  the  legislative  history 
of  the  program  Indicates  that  VHA  remains  a  supplemental 
allowance,  intended  to  help  mitigate  the  financial  burden 
members  experience  as  a  result  of  reassignments  to  high-cost 
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areas  solely  for  convenience  of  the  govemnent.  Reservists' 
pemement  housing  expenses  are  a  function  of  civilian 
etoplcyment,  not  military  assignment. 

Since  variable  levels  of  housing  costs  for  reservists  are  not 
related  to  military  assignment,  the  QRMC  concludes  that  K(C 
provides  an  appropriate  level  of  Income  replacement  for 
reservists  on  active  duty  tours  of  less  than  140  days. 
Eliminating  BAQ  for  members  with  dependents  would  be  a  further 
departure  from  this  standard  and  could  have  a  severe  impact  on 
retention  and  readiness.  Although  the  formula  for  determining 
housing  allowance  entitlements  has  changed,  the  intent  of  VHA  is 
/  to  reimburse  members  for  high  housing  costs  Incurred  due  to 
military  reassignments. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  entitlement  to  BAQ  be  provided 
to  all  reserve  members  on  active  duty  with  the  exception  of 
members  without  dependents  performing  initial  active  duty 
for  training.  Implementation  of  this  recommendation  would 
provide  an  equitable  solution  to  the  current  disparity  in 
BAQ  between  reservists  with  dependents  and  those  without 
dependents  and  between  reserve  component  and  active 
component  members  performing  duty  together.  Concomitantly, 
it  would  provide  an  additional  financial  incentive  to 
junior  enlisted  personnel,  the  category  with  the  greatest 
personnel  turbulence  that  is  dysfunctional  to  readiness. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that  this  recommendation  should  be 
Implemented  by  amending  section  403  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  reservist's  home  be 
considered  as  the  permanent  duty  station  for  BAQ 
entitlement  purposes  when  the  reservist  is  on  active  duty 
for  less  than  140  days. 

Annual  cost  of  the  QRMC  recommendation  is  estimated  at  $49 
million.  Implementation  of  the  QRMC  recommendation  with  respect 
to  housing  allowances  will  also  prevent  a  potential  problem  with 
respect  to  Family  Separation  Allowance  entitlements,  which  can 
result  in  unwarranted  expense  to  the  government. 

Travel  Allowances,  Quarters,  and  Subsistence  During  Inactive 
Duty  Training  (IDT) 

BAQ  and  BAS  are  not  authorized  for  members  who  are  not 
entitled  to  basic  pay;  thus  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
performing  IDT  do  not  receive  these  allowances.  It  appears 
that,  under  the  circumstances  that  existed  when  paid  drill 
periods  were  first  authorized,  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
quarters  or  subsistence  expenses  would  be  incurred.  Under 
modem  circumstances,  in  which  most  monthly  IDT  includes  at 
least  four  drill  periods  covering  two  8-hour  days,  quarters  and 
subsistence  expenses  become  a  concern. 
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The  actual  practices  in  place  In  the  reserve  components  are 
complex  and,  in  some  cases,  vary  among  the  ctmponents.  Member 
comments  indicate  that  many  believe  that  they  shouxd  be 
compensated  for  travel,  quarters,  and  meals.  The  flexible  use 
of  duty  status  to  meet  specific  training  or  Total  Force  missions 
also  creates  situations  in  which  the  pay  status  will  differ  for 
members  performing  the  same  duty.  Thus  a  member  placed  on 
active  duty  will,  dependent  upon  distance  from  the  unit,  be 
compensated  under  almost  totally  different  provisions  than  the 
member  on  IDT. 

As  reserve  missions  have  become  more  demanding  and  complex, 
modifications  to  law  and  practice  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  reserve  components.  There  is  a  tradeoff  between 
flexible  progreuns  (for  travel,  quarters,  and  subsistence  during 
IDT  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  the  seven  reserve  components) 
and  increased  standardization  (to  preclude  inequity  to  members 
in  components  with  more  constrained  budgets) .  It  seems  clear 
that  increased  emphasis  on  uniform  practice  is  desirable. 

The  QSMC  concludes  that  one  step  in  this  direction  should  be 
made  now.  Statutory  provisions  preclude  payment  of  quarters 
expenses  for  reservists  on  active  duty  for  training  when 
government  quarters  and  messing  are  avall2d>le.  Since  the  time 
when  these  provisions  were  enacted,  however,  service  charges  for 
members  occupying  government  quarters  have  become  the  norm.  The 
QRMC  concludes  that  clear  statutory  authority  is  required  to 
provide  that  these  service  charges  may  be  paid  for  reservists 
performing  training. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  section  404  of  title  37, 

United  States  Code,  be  amended  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
reservists  when  they  occupy  government  bousing  while 
performing  annual  active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training,  whether  at  the  normal  or  the  te^>orary  training 
site. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  enactment  and 
implementation  of  this  recommendation  would  be  $3  million. 

Uniform  Allowances 

When  individuals  enlist  in  an  armed  force,  the  government 
assumes  an  obligation  to  clothe  (as  well  as  feed  and  shelter) 
them  during  their  enlistment.  There  is  no  comparable  obligation 
with  respect  to  officers. 

Enlisted  members  are  provided  either  replacement- in-kind  for 
clothing  or  cash  clothing  replacement  allowances.  These 
procedures  are,  in  our  judgment,  reasonable  and  equitable  as 
they  apply  to  part-time  and  full-time  enlisted  members. 
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For  officers,  specific  uniform  allowances  are  authorized  in 
law.  The  current  rates  were  established  in  1952,  and  have  not 
been  revised.  It  was  recognized  that  the  allowances  would  not 
repay  reserve  officers  for  the  entire  amount  of  their  expenses. 
They  were  intended  merely  to  alleviate  hardship  or  to  partially 
defray  expenses,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  reserve  officer 
should  absorb  part  of  the  expenses. 

The  officer  uniform  allowances  are  not  fully  consistent  for 
part-time  and  full-time  members.  Elimination  of  the  $50  uniform 
maintenance  allowance  paid  to  reserve  officers  upon  completion 
of  each  four-year  period  of  satisfactory  participation  would 
provide  more  uniformity  of  entitlements.  The  ^50  rate  is  so  low 
that  it  has  no  positive  impact  on  retention  or  morale,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  elimination  of  this  allowance 
would  affect  the  officer  force.  Elimination  would  reduce 
considereUsle  recordkeeping,  and  would  free  about  $1.5  million 
for  use  in  programs  with  greater  readiness  impact. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  the  quadrennial  $50  uniform 
maintenance  allowance  be  eliminated.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  a  member  just  short  of  qualifying  for  this  allowance 
would  not  be  disentitled,  an  effective  date  one  year  after 
enactment  is  recommended. 


Huster  Allowance 

Each  person  who  becomes  a  member  of  an  armed  force  serves  for 
a  total  initial  period  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight 
years.  Current  directives  implementing  this  statutory  military 
service  obligation  (HSO)  prescribe  an  8-year  HSO.  Members  who 
have  completed  their  active  service  or  Selected  Reserve 
obligation  and  who  have  not  completed  their  MSO  are  transferred 
to  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  pending  completion  of 
their  HSO.  Other  members  of  the  IRR  serve  voluntarily. 

The  IRR  is  part  of  the  nation's  pretrained  military  manpower 
resource.  Its  members  are  immediately  liable  for  order  to 
active  duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  IRR  personnel 
would  be  needed  to  bring  active  and  reserve  component  units  to 
full  strength  and  to  replace  initial  combat  casualties.  A 
significant  shortfall  in  junior  enlisted  members  trained  in  the 
combat  arms  resulted  in  priority  attention  to  the  IRR  and  in  a 
series  of  initiatives  to  Increase  its  size  and  viability.  These 
initiatives  helped,  particularly  in  increasing  the  size  of  the 
IRR,  but  they  did  little  to  ensure  its  readiness. 

Because  the  IRR  is  so  important  to  wartime  readiness,  many 
statutory  and  regulatory  provisions  have  been  established  to 
ensure  that  members  of  the  IRR  understand  their  responsibilities 
and  that  the  Services  have  complete  and  current  information  on 
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IRR  nenbers.  The  law  requires  a  systea  of  continuous  screening 
of  IRR  nenbers  to  ensure  there  will  be  no  significamt  attrition 
during  a  nobilization.  It  also  requires  that  a  current 
personnel  record  be  nalntalned  on  each  IRR  nenber  and  that 
nenbers  be  exanlned  as  to  their  physical  fitness  every  four 
years  and  certify  their  physical  condition  annually. 

All  Services  have  had  difficulty  in  nesting  these 
requirements.  In  an  effort  to  improve  this  situation,  in  1986 
the  Army  began  a  program  to  order  nenbers  of  the  IRR  to  active 
duty  for  one  day  each  year.  This  trial  progrzus  was  based  on  a 
voluntazy  call  to  active  duty.  After  a  detailed  review  within 
the  DoO,  it  was  detemined  that  expansion  of  the  nuster  program 
to  IRR  members  of  all  OoD  Services  was  essential  to  meet  the 
statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  necessary  ^  >  the 
management  of  the  IRR. 

The  DoD  is  committed  to  the  IRR  annual  reporting  requirement 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  IRR  muster 
remains  a  significant  consideration.  Under  current  procedures, 
participating  members  are  ordered  to  active  duty  with  full  pay 
and  allowances,  including  travel  allowances,  and  credited  with 
one  or  more  days  of  active  duty  for  retirement.  Taxes, 
including  PICA,  are  deducted.  A  matching  PICA  contribution 
(7.51  percent  of  basic  pay)  is  made,  and  an  amount  equal  to  26.4 
percent  of  basic  pay  is  transferred  to  the  military  retirement 
fund.  For  a  member  who  is  injured,  disabled,  or  killed  at  the 
reporting  site  or  while  travelling  to  or  from  the  site,  the  same 
entitlements  and  benefits  accrue  as  for  any  member  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  less. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
compensation  of  an  IRR  member  reporting  for  the  muster  and  that 
of  a  Selected  Reservist  performing  a  one-day  active  duty  tour. 
There  are,  however,  significant  differences  between  the  nature 
of  the  duties  required  for  these  substantially  different  forms 
of  military  duty.  The  IRR  member  is  not  required  to  wear  a 
uniform  or  meet  service  grooming  standards  when  meeting  the 
annual  reporting  requirement.  There  is  unlikely  to  be  a  pay 
file  for  the  IRR  member,  and  in  most  cases  this  will  be  the 
member's  only  direct  contact  with  the  military  during  the  year. 
The  primary  objective  of  compensation  for  members  participating 
in  the  annual  reporting  requirement  is  to  provide  adequate 
allowances  for  expenses  associated  with  travel,  subsistence,  and 
scheduling  conflicts. 

The  Army,  with  the  lairgest  IRR,  recommended  a  flat  rate 
allowance  for  the  annual  reporting  requirement.  Three 
advantages  were  envisioned:  actual  compensation  costs  could  be 
reduced,  administrative  costs  would  be  reduced,  and  member 
acceptance  of  the  program  would  be  Improved  because  a  check  to 
cover  expenses  could  be  provided  on  completion  of  muster  duty. 
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The  adoption  of  a  fixed  allowance  for  all  menbers  of  the  IRR 
who  are  subject  to  this  one-day  annual  reporting  requirement 
would  save  nearly  34  percent  of  basic  pay,  because  no  retirement 
accrual  payment  would  be  required  and  because  the  Services  would 
not  need  to  pay  the  employer  PICA  contribution  on  the  basic  pay. 
The  elimination  of  these  two  very  substantial  payments  is 
warranted,  because  IRR  members  who  must  report  annually  do  not 
otherwise  participate  in  training.  Few  members  of  this  group 
will  ever  qualify  for  a  military  retirement.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  no  PICA  employer  contribution,  because  allowances  for 
expenses  are  not  considered  wages  for  PICA  tax  purposes.  There 
would  also  be  significant  administrative  savings  from  a  imiform 
nontaxidsle  allowance  in  lieu  of  basic  pay  and  allowances,  travel 
allowances,  and  tax  and  retirement  accrual  deductions  and 
contributions . 

IRR  members  who  participate  in  the  muster  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  All 
considerations  examined  by  the  QRNC  suggest  that  an  objectively 
determined  daily  rate  of  compensation  unrelated  to  pay  grade  is 
the  most  appropriate  reimbursement  for  expenses  associated  with 
IRR  muster.  The  average  per  diem  rate  for  locations  where  IRR 
members  muster,  as  of  June  1,  1988,  is  $81.30.  This  rate  is 
comparable  to  that  currently  paid  and  should  be  viewed  by  IRR 
members  as  just  compensation  for  muster  duty.  Only  individuals 
in  the  upper  pay  grades  who  would  have  to  travel  long  distances 
would  receive  less  compensation  than  under  an  active  duty  pay 
system.  In  most  cases,  these  members  will  be  excluded  from 
muster  duty  by  Service  policy  because  they  typically  participate 
voluntarily  at  other  times  during  the  year. 

Under  current  law,  the  proposed  muster  allowance  would  likely 
be  considered  taxable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  associated  with  muster  duty.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  considered  "wages"  for  PICA  tax  purposes.  By 
comparison,  a  Family  Separation  Allowance  (FSA-II)  is  intended 
to  offset  additional  expenses  and  inconvenience  associated  with 
an  aspect  of  military  service — in  the  case  of  FSA-II,  family 
separation  of  30  days  or  more.  FSA-II  is  nontaxable.  The 
muster  allowance  should  also  be  nontaxable  for  similar  reasons. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that  a  fixed  allowance  equal  to  the  average 
per  diem  rate  for  the  geographical  areas  participating  in  the 
muster  (currently  $81.30)  would  provide  members  with  fair 
compensation  for  muster  duty  travel  expenses  as  well  as  for 
personal  inconvenience.  An  $80  allowance  would  result  in 
savings  of  approximately  $18.9  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1988. 
Members  ordered  to  muster  duty  should  be  entitled,  in  addition 
to  the  allowance,  to  the  protections  normally  afforded 
reservists  while  performing  IDT.  These  entitlements  include 
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medical  care  for  duty-related  injuries,  compensation  during  a 
period  of  duty-related  Injury,  disability  compensation  for 
permanent  duty-related  Injury,  and  survivor  benefits. 

■  The  6th  QBlfC  reccnmends  enactment  of  legislation  to 

establish  a  nev  form  of  duty  known  as  "lluster  Duty,"  vhicAi 
would  &II0W  the  Services  to  call  reserv>»  members  to  duty 
for  one  day  annually  for  the  required  screei^ing. 
Additionally r  the  6th  QSMC  reccmmends  that  members  called 
to  muster  duty  be  compensated  with  a  nontaxable  allowance 
of  $80  that  is  Indexed  to  average  per  diem  rates,  and  that 
these  members  be  entitled  to  the  same  medical,  income 
protection,  and  survivor  benefits  as  is  a  reserve  member 
performing  inactive  duty  training. 


Civiliaa  Bwployiiont.  Tax.  Mid  MpbUisation-Ieguos 

Most  part-time  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  have  a  full¬ 
time  civilian  job.  Thus,  matters  relating  to  the  reconciliation 
of  civilian  employment  and  reserve  duty  schedules,  the  effect  of 
reserve  compensation  on  federal  Income  taxes,  and  the  potential 
impact  of  involuntary  mobilization  on  income  are  of  very  great 
importance  to  reservists. 

Income  from  reserve  service  can  be  reduced  substantially  by 
payment  of  taxes  at  marginal  rates,  transportation  costs,  and 
foregone  civilian  income.  The  military  leave  policies  of 
civilian  employers  have  a  major  effect  here:  some  employers 
continue  civilian  pay  while  the  reservist  is  performir..,  annual 
training  duties,  others  make  up  the  difference  between  militairy 
and  civilian  pay,  while  the  majority  of  private  sectoi  employers 
simply  provide  the  time  off.  Inactive  duty  training  on  the 
weekends  may  also  result  in  foregone  civilian  income  as  members 
lose  opportunities  for  civilian  pay,  including  extra  cl/ilian 
pay  or  overtime,  because  of  their  reserve  obligations. 

Underlying  these  factors  is  the  more  general  problem  of  the 
potential  effect  of  Selected  Reserve  participation  on  getting  or 
keeping  civilian  employment.  These  features  of  the  civilian 
environment  affect  personnel  readiness  in  that  they  result  in 
Increased  attrition,  particularly  among  junior  enlisted  members, 
and  make  it  harder  to  rectify  shortfalls  in  skill  training.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  qualify  reservists  in  new  technical 
specialties  when  necessitated  by  changes  in  unit  mission  or 
equipage  or  by  individual  transfers.  Difficulties  stem  in 
significant  part  from  members'  problems  in  getting  time  off  from 
their  civilian  jobs  to  attend  necessary  training  courses. 
Attendance  at  these  courses  typically  results  in  added  costs  and 
scheduling  problems  for  employers  and  increased  likelihood  of 
conflicts  between  job  and  reserve  duties  for  members. 
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The  QSMC  analysis  indicates  that  some  of  these  environmental 
difficulties  can  be  reduced  or  offset  by  direct  compensation 
initiatives,  particularly  bonus  programs  that  are  targeted  at 
priority  units  and  at  reducing  skill  qualification  problems  and 
skill  mismatches.  In  addition,  the  QRMC  looked  at  programs  or 
initiatives  that  can  potentially  reduce  the  Impact  of  some  of 
the  environmental  features  that  discourage  reserve  service. 

Statutory  Employment  Protections 

Statutory  employment  rights  set  a  clear  minimum  standard  for 
employer  conduct  with  respect  to  the  reserve  obligations  of 
their  employees  and  applicants  for  employment.  The  statute 
(codified  as  chapter  43  of  title  38)  also  provides  a  basic  set 
of  rights  for  reservists  with  respect  to  their  current  or 
prospective  employers.  Earlier  studies  have  concluded  that 
employment  conflicts  account  for  as  many  as  one-third  of 
unprogrammed  losses  to  the  Selected  Reserve.  Because  statutory 
employment  protections  provide  the  underlying  framework  against 
which  many  of  these  conflicts  are  set,  the  6th  QRMC  included 
statutory  employment  protections  within  its  study  plan  as  an 
element  of  reserve  compensation. 

During  the  course  of  the  QRMC's  review  of  this  issue,  an 
Interagency  Committee  was  formed  to  recommend  legislative 
changes  in  this  area.  The  QRMC  participated  in  the  Interagency 
review,  along  with  representatives  from  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Justice,  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs.  Since  the 
Interagency  Committee  is  developing  a  detailed  legislative 
proposal,  the  QRMC  review  and  recommendations  are  focused  on 
setting  ,t  the  relationship  between  statutory  employment 

protec^ _ >n  and  reserve  compensation  and  service,  outlining  the 

deficiencies  in  the  existing  statutes  and  associated  adminis¬ 
trative  and  legal  procedures,  identifying  the  main  issues  in 
need  of  corrective  legislation,  and  recommending  general 
remedies . 

The  basic  right  provided  under  the  law  is  the  right  of 
reinstatement  in  employment  following  military  service. 

Included  in  this  basic  right  are  the  seniority,  status,  and  rate 
of  pay  the  employee  would  have  had  but  for  the  performance  of 
military  service.  Additional  protections,  benefits,  and 
entitlements  may  also  exist,  but  they  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
factors.  Including  the  manner  of  entry  into  the  military  and  the 
type  of  duty  performed. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  basic  statutory  employment 
protections,  the  law  has  been  amended  on  several  occasions  and 
there  have  been  several  changes  to  related  laws  and  programs, 
changes  that  have  not  been  reflected  in  the  employment 
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protection  statute.  As  a  result,  the  current  law  is  complex  and 
difficult  to  Interpret,  leading  to  much  litigation  and  resulting 
In  a  body  of  questionable  case  law. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  In  a  timely  and  equltedale  fashion  has 
become  a  major  problem.  The  proportion  of  cases  and  problems 
associated  with  enforcement  and  Involving  reservists  has  grown 
dramatically  as  the  Nation  has  placed  greater  reliance  on  its 
reserve  forces.  Delays  Inherent  in  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  claims  by  reservists  are  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  armed  forces  because  the  individual's  continued  service  may 
be  contingent  upon  timely  enforcement  and  meaningful  relief. 
Reservists  who  believe  that  their  only  choice  is  between  their 
reserve  service  and  their  full-time  job  will  generally  choose 
the  latter.  The  absence  of  an  enforcement  presence  that  is 
meaningful  to  affected  reservists  must,  therefore,  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  OoD.  Progressive  changes  in  the  statute,  coupled 
with  changing  circumstances  of  duties,  have  resulted  in  a  law 
that  no  longer  serves  the  original  intent  of  Congress,  i.e.  to 
eliminate  disincentives  to  military  service  by  providing  a 
speedy  right  to  employment  in  a  position  for  which  the  person 
has  previously  shown  an  aptitude. 

Because  of  the  ongoing  work  on  this  issue  by  the  Interagency 
Committee,  it  appeared  most  useful  for  the  QRMC  to  set  out 
general  recommendations  for  statutory  revision  to  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  the  development  of  legislation.  Briefly,  the 
recommendations  would  have  the  following  effects: 

•  Revise,  standardize,  simplify,  and  update  the  law. 

•  Eliminate  complex  classifications. 

•  Create  uniform  classifications  of  service  and  rights. 

•  Standardize  employment  protections  on  length  of  absence. 

•  Cap  employer  costs. 

•  Cap  cumulative  military  leaves  of  absence. 

•  Provide  speedy,  balanced,  local  arbitration. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  development  of  legislation  to 
revise  the  existing  system  of  statutory  e:q>loyment 
protections  in  accordance  with  the  following  guiding 
principles: 

1.  General  modifications: 

■  Recodify  the  law  into  a  standard  statutory  structiire, 
provide  accurate  section  titles,  a  logical  structure, 
and  adequate  cross  references. 

■  Standardize  the  terminology  and  provide  statutory 
definitions. 
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■  Include  an  introductory  section  setting  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  lav  and  rules  of  construction  to  aid 
in  providing  uniform  Interpretation  and  application 
of  the  law. 

■  Eliminate  obsolete  references  and,  %rtiere  appropriate, 
preserve  rights  based  upon  those  references  through  a 
savings  clause. 

■  Structure  the  law  to  provide  uniform  rights  over  a 
variety  of  circumstzmces  so  that  it  can  operate  under 
changing  manpower  programs  without  uendment. 

2.  Classification  and  length  of  absence: 

■  Eliminate  the  current  classification  of  persons  for 
e^;>loyment  protections  imd  retain  only  minimum 
distinctions  based  upon  %lhether  the  member  has  a 
military  obligation  and  luy  be  presumed  to  have  been 
in  military  service  long  enough  to  be  aware  of  his  or 
her  rights  and  obligations. 

■  Stibstitute  one  standard  definition  of  military  duty 
in  place  of  the  current  multiple  classifications  of 
duty  for  ei^loyment  protections. 

■  Base  eligibility  and  entitlements  on  the  length  of 
the  absence. 

■  Define  the  continuous  service  limits  at  five  years, 
with  exceptions  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
release  through  factors  beyond  their  control  (e.g. 
extended  due  to  national  emergency)  and  for  those 
whose  minimum  enlistment  for  eui  initial  military 
occupational  specialty  exceeds  five  years. 

■  Eliminate  limits  on  cumulative  service  for  reemploy¬ 
ment  with  longevity.  The  law  should,  however, 
preclude  the  situation  in  which  a  reservist  serves  on 
several  extended  active  duty  tours,  returning  to  work 
for  a  private  employer  for  only  days  or  weeks  each 
time,  while  still  retaining  reemployment  rights. 

3.  Clarification  of  entitlements: 

■  Define  the  terms  in  the  statute  that  accord  the 
employee  seniority,  status,  benefits,  incidents  and 
advantages,  and  promotions. 

■  Redefine  pensions  and  profit  sharing  plans  as 
benefits  rather  than  as  perquisites  of  seniority. 
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■  Clarify  tha't  benefits  are  to  be  accorded  to  persons 
according  to  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  ^q>loyer 
for  any  eig>loyee  on  leave  of  absence  or  furlough, 
except  for  absences  of  30  days  or  less. 

■  Permit  employers  to  establish  a  cumulative  cap  of 
five  years  on  seniority  (other  than  longevity) , 
pensions,  and  other  benefits  of  eig>loyment  that 
accrue  over  time  for  absences  of  30  days  or  more. 

4.  Claurification  of  applicability  to  federal  employees: 

■  Extend  protections  to  federal  eaployees  of  federal 
corporations,  eigiloyees  of  nonappropriated  fund  acti¬ 
vities,  and  other  eaployees  of  federal  activities 
that  are  neither  private  or  state  e^loyed. 

■  Update  the  provisions  relating  to  executive  branch 
eiQ>loyee8  to  reflect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board. 

■  Provide  for  regulatory  authority  and  relief 
coterminous  with  the  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
law. 

■  Clarify  who  is  to  provide  assistance  to  eligible 
claimants  and  to  what  extent. 

■  Provide  procedures  for  the  prompt  resolution  of 
claims  for  all  federal  employees. 

■  Provide  adequate  cross-references  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5  and  eliminate  sections  of  title  5  that 
duplicate  coverage. 

5.  Administrative  hearings  and  procedures: 

■  Provide  for  local  informal  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  employees  2ind  employers  arising  under  the 
law. 

■  Provide  for  a  hearing  authority  that  reflects  the 
community  and  interests  involved,  including  the 
claimant's  reserve  coigxjnent  if  applic€d>le. 

■  Provide  the  hearing  authority  with  mediative  autho¬ 
rity  and  powers  to  investigate  zund  enforce  its 
decisions,  including  authority  to  order  employers  to 
reemploy  claimants  pending  any  appeal. 

■  Provide  time  limitations  to  assure  speedy  hearing  of 
claims. 
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■  Provide  for  limited  appeal  to  Federal  District  Court. 
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■  Provide  for  penalties,  such  as  the  award  of  special 
damages,  costs,  and  attorney's  fees  (including  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  United  States  Attorney)  to 
discourage  unnecessary  appeals. 

■  Clarify  and  specify  the  responsibilities  and 
limitations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  providing 
assistance  to  persons  with  military  obligations,  in 
providing  public  information,  and  in  issuing  policy 
or  regulations. 

6.  Miscellaneous: 

■  Modify  the  authority  of  the  Assistzunt  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Esployment  and  Training  (ASVBT) 
to  include  preferential  esployment  assistance  to 
members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  who  do  not  otherwise 
qualify  as  veterans,  either  by  providing  that  they 
are  veterans  for  the  purposes  of  such  preferences  or 
by  defining  them  as  eligible  persons  (the  next  lower 
category  of  preference) ,  and  by  including  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  in  the 
statement  of  purix>se  of  the  employment  preference  law 
(sections  2001,  2002  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code) .  This  modification  would  assist  in  reducing 
hardship  to  reservists  who  are  unemployed,  and  it  may 
reduce  administrative  costs  resulting  from  pursuit  of 
claims  for  reinstatement  when  the  reservist  would,  in 
fact,  prefer  to  be  eBq>loyed  elsewhere. 

m  Extend  the  nondiscrimination  provisions  to  prohibit 
discrimination  based  upon  any  present,  past,  or 
potential  military  obligation.  This  would  prohibit 
the  current  practice  of  some  employers  (mainly  state 
agencies)  of  forbidding  employees  to  join  reserve 
components  and  would  protect  returning  veterans  idio 
nay  be  refused  employment,  not  only  because  they  are 
veterans  but  because  of  residual  reserve  obligations 
or  potential  for  reserve  affiliation. 

Employer  Tax  Credit 

Most  reservists  are  required  to  attend  at  least  one  weekend  of 
inactive  duty  training  monthly  and  14  days  of  active  duty 
training  annually.  Additional  training  may  be  recpiired,  and 
reseivists  may  be  involuntarily  activated  in  an  emergency. 

These  features  of  reserve  service  impose  actual  and  potential 
costs  on  employers  of  reservists.  Unfortunately,  many  employers 
reduce  these  costs  by  discriminating  against  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve. 
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From  an  employer's  viewpoint,  the  absence  of  an  employee  for 
reserve  duty  may  mean  rescheduling  or  redistributing  work. 
Temporairy  help  or  overtime  for  other  employees  may  be  necessary. 
All  of  these  increase  an  employer's  costs,  reduce  revenue,  or 
otherwise  affect  profits.  The  reason  for  an  absence  has 
virtually  no  effect  on  these  additional  costs.  When  an  employer 
has  little  or  no  control  over  when  absences  occur,  the  problems 
can  become  particularly  aggravating. 

Federal  lav  prohibits  employers  from  discriminating  against 
reservists  and  requires  employers  to  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to 
accommodate  military  training.  Voluntary  support  is  obviously 
most  effective  and  least  costly.  From  initial  efforts  in  1970, 
the  DoD  has  developed  an  aggressive  program  to  encourage 
employer  support  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  This 
program  has  grown  from  several  hundred  employers  and 
professional  and  labor  organizations  to  more  than  3,000 
community  leaders  nationwide.  It  involves  multimedia  public 
service  advertising  with  a  value  of  approximately  $25  million 
per  annum.  This  effort  has  paid  important  dividends,  but  10  to 
20  percent  of  reservists  continue  to  experience  significant 
employment-related  conflicts  and  approximately  one-third  of 
total  losses  are  attributable  in  major  part  to  these  conflicts. 

Since  the  major  reason  for  employers'  lack  of  support  for 
employee  participation  in  the  reserve  appears  to  be  the  costs 
associated  with  that  participation,  an  offsetting  financial 
incentive  would  appear  the  most  appropriate  remedial  action,  in 
conjunction  with  updated  statutory  protections.  Since  the  DoD 
is  not  in  a  position  to  provide  direct  incentives,  an  indirect 
financial  incentive,  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  to  employers 
who  support  their  employees'  reserve  service,  is  a  reasonable 
way  to  encourage  support  as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

Tax  incentives,  such  as  the  Targeted  Jobs  tax  credit,  have 
been  used  to  encourage  employment  in  particular  segments  of  the 
civilian  work  force.  A  tax  credit  to  employers  who  support 
reserve  participation  by  their  employees  would  reduce  an 
employer's  costs  associated  with  employee  absence  due  to  reserve 
pairticipation,  thus  reducing  the  disincentive  to  hire  and  retain 
reservists.  Rather  than  addressing  symptoms  such  as 
discrimination,  offering  a  tax  credit  has  the  potential  to 
eliminate  or  significantly  reduce  the  reason  for  discrimination; 
the  additional  employer  costs  associated  with  employee  absence. 
The  credit  would  reflect  the  overriding  value  to  the  Nation  of 
employer  policies  that  are  supportive  of  the  reserve  service 
obligations  of  their  employees.  The  credit  would  not  override 
market-based  resource  allocations  because  it  would  apply  to  all 
employers,  rather  than  a  narrow  sector,  without  such  an 
incentive,  unsupportive  employers  may  gain  undue  advantage  over 
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supportive  employers,  since  direct  and  indirect  costs  accirue  to 
employers  who  actively  support  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
service  of  their  employees. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that  an  employer  tax  credit  should  be 
evaluated  as  a  possible  means  of  enhancing  employer  support  for 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

The  6th  QRMC  reviewed  previous  legislative  proposals  to 
provide  employers  of  reservists  with  a  tax  credit  that  would 
recognize  the  cost  to  employers  of  their  employees' 
participation  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  the  value  to 
the  Nation  of  reserve  service,  and  the  significant  dollar 
savings  that  can  accrue  through  reduced  conflicts  between 
reserve  service  and  civilian  employment.  After  reviewing  the 
prior  proposals,  the  QRMC  developed  the  framework  for  a  tax 
credit  which  would  have  the  following  characteristics: 

•  Provide  a  nonrefundable  credit,  in  addition  to  an 
employer's  normal  deduction  for  wages  paid,  of  50  percent 
of  any  amount  paid  by  the  employer  during  the  military 
leave  of  the  reservist  employee,  and  a  credit  of  10  percent 
of  the  reservist's  salary  for  military  leave  uncompensated 
by  the  employer. 

•  Establish  a  limit  of  $7,500  on  the  maximum  credit  for  any 
one  employer. 

•  Include  a  credit  for  self-employed  reservists. 

•  From  employers  claiming  the  credit,  require  certification 
that  they  have  not  been  the  subject  of  employment  rights 
litigation  initiated  by  a  United  States  Attorney. 

Enactment  of  an  employer  tax  credit  would  cause  no  increase  in 
the  budgetary  requirements  for  the  DoD.  There  would  be  a  modest 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  federal  government  due  to  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  business  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be  due.  Based 
on  574,000  reservists  employed  by  private  employers,  average 
income  levels,  and  current  pay  practices,  enactment  of  an 
employer  tax  credit  with  these  features  w-^uld  result  in  a  tax 
expenditure  of  less  than  $100  million  in  al  Year  1988. 

Tax  Deductions  for  Reserve  Component  Membei.^ 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  as  employees,  were'  permitted  to 
deduct  expenses  related  to  their  military  duties.  In 
particular,  expenses  of  travel  and  transportation  to  a  drill 
site  in  excess  of  any  reimbursement  (considered  an  employee 
travel  and  transportation  expense)  were  deductible  as  an 
adjustment  to  income.  These  deductions  are  made  from  gross 
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Income  in  arriving  at  adjusted  gross  income  and  have  been 
described  as  "above  the  line"  deductions.  In  addition,  other 
duty-related  expenses  in  excess  of  reimbursement  (e.g.  uniforms) 
were  deductible  as  miscellaneous  itemized  business  deductions. 
Total  itemized  deductions  in  excess  of  a  standardized  amount 
were  subtracted  from  adjusted  gross  income  to  determine  taxable 
income. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  made  substantial  changes  to  the 
deductibility  of  employee  business  expenses: 

•  Employee  travel  and  transportation  expenses  are  only 
deductible  as  adjustments  to  income  ("above  the  line")  to 
the  extent  of  reimbursements.  Expenses  in  excess  of 
reimbursements  are  only  deductible  as  a  miscellaneous 
itemized  business  expense. 

•  Miscellaneous  itemized  business  expenses  (including 
unreimbursed  travel  and  transportation  expenses)  of  an 
employee  are  only  deductible  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
2  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

•  Only  80  percent  of  unreimbursed  business  meal  and 
entertainment  expenses  are  deductible  and  then  only  as  a 
miscellaneous  itemized  business  expense  subject  to  a  floor 
of  2  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

•  The  standard  deduction  has  been  Increased  for  most 
taxpayers.  This  increase  means  that  total  itemized 
deductions  must  be  greater  before  taxes  are  reduced. 

Uniformity  of  treatment  accorded  to  similarly  situated  members 
of  the  reserve  and  active  duty  communities  is  fundamental  to  the 
Total  Force.  Preferential  treatment  is  appropriate  to 
compensate  for  fundamental  differences  between  these  two  groups. 
This  concept  is  reflected  in  the  differing  tax  treatment  of 
reserve  retirement  as  opposed  to  retirement  for  active  duty 
service.  Reservists  performing  less  than  90  days  of  active  duty 
are  not  considered  "active  participants"  in  a  retirement  plan 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  deductibility  of  a  contribution 
to  an  Individual  Retirement  Account  (IRA) .  Members  on  active 
duty  longer  than  90  days  are  "active  participants."  Active 
participants  may  only  deduct  a  contribution  to  an  IRA  if 
adjusted  gross  Income  is  below  certain  levels.  Those  not 
considered  active  participants  may  deduct  tlie  entire  IRA 
contribution  without  regard  to  adjusted  gross  Income.  This 
differing  tax  treatment  is  consistent  with  the  substantial 
differences  in  the  types  of  service  required  and  retirement 
available  thereafter. 
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Unlike  most  members  on  active  duty,  the  vast  majority  of 
participating  reservists  are  full-time  employees  in  the  civilian 
economy.  Reserve  duty  is  secondary  part-time  employment.  As 
with  other  employment,  reserve-related  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  (including  meals)  are  deductible  (although  not  at  full- 
value  under  current  law) .  In  addition,  the  expenses  of 
transportation  between  civilian  employment  and  reserve  duties 
are  deductible.  Preferential  tax  treatment  of  these  expenses  is 
appropriate . 

Other  unreimbursed  reserve-related  expenses,  it  may  be  argued, 
are  not  substantially  different  from  the  unreimbursed  expenses 
of  members  on  active  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
expenditures  can  represent  a  substantially  larger  percentage  of 
annual  compensation  for  military  duty.  In  addition,  the  partial 
nature  of  reserve  duty  does  not  diminish  all  annually  recurring 
expenses  related  to  reserve  activities.  In  fact,  some  expenses 
are  greater  because  they  arise  infrequently. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that,  within  the  context  of  Total  Force 
policy,  legislation  permitting  reservists  to  deduct  unreimbursed 
reserve-related  travel  and  transportation  expenses  (including 
meals)  as  an  adjustment  to  income  without  reduction  may  be 
warranted.  Further,  all  unreimbursed  expenses  related  to 
reserve  activities  aid  national  defense,  and  their  deduction 
appears  to  be  warranted  within  the  context  in  which  reserve 
service  is  performed. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  the  Administration  review  the 
feasibility  of  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the 
following  ways: 

■  Permit  unreimbursed  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
of  drilling  reservists  to  be  deductible  as  an  adjustment 
to  gross  income. 

■  Permit  all  other  reserve  related  expenses  to  be 
deductible  as  miscellaneous  itemized  business  expenses 
without  reduction  by  2  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

■  Eliminate  the  existing  80  percent  limitation  on 
meal/entertainment  deductions  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  services  as  a  drilling  member  of 
the  )fational  Guard  or  Reserve. 

Adoption  of  any  legislation  will  not  directly  affect  the  Defense 
Department  budget.  The  tax  expenditure  (revenue  loss)  of  the 
QRMC  recommendation  is  minimal. 
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Rental  Rate  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 

The  purpose  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  as 
enacted  in  1940,  was  to  provide  broad  protection  to  persons  in 
military  service.  The  Act  is  identical  in  substance  with  the 
original  Act  of  1918.  It  provides  for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  legal  proceedings  and  transactions  that  may  prejudice  the 
civil  rights  of  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  Act  is  applicable  to  all  persons  in  military 
service  on  active  duty,  including  members  of  the  reserve 
components.  The  Act  contains  adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  any 
person  from  taking  undue  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

Article  III  of  the  Act  provides  that  proceedings  for  eviction 
or  distress  (i.e.  the  taking  of  personal  property  to  secure  the 
payment  of  rent) ,  in  respect  to  any  premises  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  by  the  dependents  of  a  person  in  military  service,  may 
be  stayed  for  not  longer  than  three  months,  provided  the  agreed 
rent  does  not  exceed  $150  per  month.  The  $150  per  month  limit 
has  not  been  raised  since  1966.  This  limit  clearly  results  in 
significant  limits  on  the  number  of  families  protected  from 
eviction  without  court  review.  It  appears  reasonable  to  adjust 
the  rate  in  peacetime  to  provide  an  adequate  rate  for  peacetime 
service  and  to  preclude  the  need  for  emergency  legislative 
revision  in  time  of  war.  The  QRMC  considered  a  number  of 
alternatives  and  concluded  that  the  most  effective  would  be  to 
adopt  an  adjustable  rate  that  would  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
member's  housing  allowance  (BAQ  and  VHA) .  This  would  replace  an 
inadequate  fixed  sum  with  an  amount  that  is  regularly  updated 
under  close  congressional  scrutiny  to  fairly  reflect  true 
housing  costs  faced  by  active  duty  military  personnel. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  be  cunended  to  establish  in  the  law  that 
the  dependents  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty  may  not  be  evicted  from  any  premises  occupied  as  a 
dwelling,  without  the  permission  of  a  court,  as  long  as  the 
agreed  rent  does  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  member's 
housing  allowance  (the  member's  BAQ  and  VHA) . 


Health  Care.  Disability,  and  Survivor  Benefits 

Until  recently,  significant  gaps  existed  in  the  program  of 
entitlements  and  protections  for  reservists  who  become  ill,  are 
injured  or  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  and  benefits  were  not 
uniform  among  the  reserve  components.  Since  1983,  a  series  of 
statutory  changes  have  been  made  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  reservists  or  their  survivors  when  members  are  disabled  or 
die  as  a  result  of  their  military  service. 
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The  new  provisions  reflected  the  great  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  the  rigors  and  demands  of  training  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Forty  years  ago,  much  reserve  participation 
was  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  As 
reserve  forces  have  taken  on  a  significant  share  of  national 
defense  responsibilities,  reserve  training  is  often  integrated 
with  the  missions  of  active  component  units  so  that  the 
reservist  receives  training  while  conducting  day-to-day 
missions.  Reservists  routinely  participate  with  active 
component  units  in  realistic  arms  training  and  field  exercises 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  they  operate  state-of-the-art  weapons 
systems  and  equipment.  To  function  in  this  demanding 
environment.  Guard  and  Reserve  members  must  meet  the  same 
standards  for  physical  condition  and  evaluation  as  their  active 
component  counterparts. 

The  6th  QRMC  reviewed  the  existing  scheme  of  medical, 
disability,  and  survivor  benefits  for  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
members  in  the  light  of  the  recent  initiatives  to  extend  these 
protections  and  make  them  uniform.  Eight  major  issue  areas  were 
identified  and  reviewed  in  depth:  incapacitation  pay,  benefits 
for  dependents  of  incapacitated  reservists,  reserve  members' 
eligibility  for  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation,  the  death 
gratuity,  group  life  Insurance  programs  for  reservists, 
eligibility  for  burial  in  national  cemeteries,  survivor  travel 
to  a  member's  burial,  the  survivor  benefit  program  for 
reservists,  and  the  authority  to  provide  pay  and  allowances  for 
reserve  members  undergoing  medical  evaluation. 

Incapacitation  Pay 

Incapacitation  pay  is  monetary  compensation  (equal  to  pay  and 
allowances)  paid  to  reservists  who  are  injured  or  who  aggravate 
an  illness  or  disease  in  the  line  of  duty,  during  inactive  duty 
training,  during  active  duty  for  30  days  or  less  or  while 
traveling  to  or  from  such  duty.  The  National  Defense  Authoriz¬ 
ation  Act  for  1987  changed  rules  governing  the  circumstances 
under  which  reservists  are  entitled  to  military  pay  and 
allowances  (incapacitation  pay)  while  disabled  as  a  result  of 
reserve  duty. 

Until  November  1986,  if  a  member  of  a  reserve  coiq)onent  was  on 
active  or  Inactive  duty  for  30  days  or  less  and  suffered  a 
dis2d}illty,  the  authority  for  continued  military  pay  and 
allowances  was  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  member  to 
perform  normal  military  duties.  Thus,  if  disabled  reservists 
could  perform  their  civilian  jobs  but  not  their  military  jobs, 
they  could  be  paid  for  both  during  the  period  of  disability. 
Prior  to  passage  of  the  new  law,  a  person  could  remain  disabled 
with  respect  to  their  military  duties  and  remain  employed  in  the 
civilian  community  until  such  time  as  further  treatment  would 
not  improve  their  medical  condition.  There  was  no  statutory 
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termination  of  incapacitation  pay  and,  in  many  cases,  it  was 
paid  for  one  or  more  years.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
incapacitation  left  the  member  able  to  perform  military  duties 
but  not  the  civilian  job,  there  was  no  authority  to  provide  any 
compensation.  Because  the  military  duty  is  only  part-time,  the 
financial  consec[uence  of  such  incapacitation  was  sometimes 
severely  detrimental  to  the  reservist. 

The  1986  change  corrected  this  inequity  by  authorizing  pay  and 
allowances,  limited  to  a  six-month  period,  to  disabled 
reservists  unable  to  earn  income  from  civilian  sources  as  a 
consequence  of  the  disability.  The  maximiun  payment  could  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  demonstrated  loss  of  civilian  earnings 
or  military  pay  and  allowances.  Members  who  could  perform  in 
their  civilian  jobs  but  could  not  perform  their  military  duty 
could  be  paid  for  scheduled  inactive  duty  training 
notwithstanding  their  inability  to  train. 

The  objective  of  the  legislative  change  was  twofold:  first, 
to  prevent  reservists  from  "double  dipping"  by  eliminating  the 
possibility  that  a  reservist  could  collect  incapacitation  pay 
and  civilian  pay  at  the  same  time;  second,  to  compensate 
reservists  for  lost  civilian  earnings  (their  primary  source  of 
income)  due  to  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  during  active 
duty,  active  duty  for  training,  or  inactive  duty  training.  It 
was  estimated  the  legislative  change  would  reduce  the  $27 
million  annual  cost  of  incapacitation  pay  by  between 
$7  million  and  $11  million. 

The  QRMC  evaluated  the  adequacy  of  protections  and  benefits 
for  reservists  with  respect  to  the  support  of  personnel 
readiness  requirements  and  the  uniformity  and  adequacy  of 
coverages.  A  review  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  new 
system  of  compensating  reservists  for  a  qualified  disease, 
illness,  or  injury  is  adequate,  or  whether  it  needs  to  be 
refined  in  order  to  treat  all  reservists  equitably. 

The  QRMC  found  that  certain  reservists  would  be  ineligible  to 
receive  more  than  the  minimal  pay  authorized  for  the  training 
periods  they  missed  as  a  result  of  their  disability.  For 
example,  students,  housewives,  seasonal  workers,  and  those  not 
employed  in  the  civilian  community  now  qualify  for  very  limited 
incapacitation  pay,  even  if  they  incur  a  severe  injury  in  the 
line  of  duty.  This  limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
reservists  have  no  civilian  income.  Therefore,  if  incapacitated 
in  the  line  of  duty,  they  would  only  receive  compensation  equal 
to  that  they  would  have  received  from  any  regular  drill  period 
they  were  unable  to  perform  because  of  the  incapacitation. 

The  active  duty  disability  system  is  based  on  the  ability  of  a 
member  to  perform  all  military  duties  commensurate  with  their 
military  occupation.  If  active  members  are  unable  to  perform 
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their  military  duties  due  to  a  medical  condition,  they  are 
entitled  to  have  theix  cases  reviewed  by  their  Service's 
Disability  Evaluation  System.  The  same  is  true  for  reserve 
members  receiving  incapacitation  pay.  If  the  incapacitation 
results  in  a  permanent  or  potentially  permanent  disability,  the 
reservist  is  also  processed  for  disability  retirement  or  separa¬ 
tion  pay.  In  the  case  of  the  temporarily  disabled  member, 
however,  there  is  now  a  major  disconnect:  the  member  disabled 
while  on  active  duty  orders  specifying  a  period  in  excess  of  30 
days  draws  full  pay  and  allowances,  but  the  member  performing 
duty  of  30  days  or  less  is  subject  to  the  new  system  and  may  be 
left  essentially  without  income. 

Although  distinctions,  based  on  primary  source  of  income,  need 
to  exist  between  benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
active  components,  there  should  be  reassessment  of  the  inequity 
allowing  payment  of  disability  income  to  reservists  based  on 
ability  to  perform  a  civilian  occupation  while  basing  active 
duty  members'  "disability  income"  on  ability  to  perform  military 
duties. 

■  In  order  to  ensure  that  reservists  are  justly  compensated 
for  illness,  disease,  or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated  by 
military  service,  emd  to  remove  the  inequity  that  now 
exists,  the  6th  QRMC  recommends  the  following  changes: 

■  Compensation  payalile  to  a  reservist  incapacitated  in  the 
line  of  duty  should  be  restructured  to  provide  a  common 
standard  for  compensation  of  members  incapacitated  idiile 
performing  active  duty  or  inactive  duty  or  tdiile 
travelling  to  or  from  such  duty.  The  new  standard  would 
provide  full  pay  and  allowances  to  incapacitated  members 
except  those  who  received  earned  income  from  nonmilitary 
employment  or  self-employment  performed  during  a  month 
in  which  they  were  entitled  to  incapacitation  pay. 
(Earned  Income  includes  wages,  salaries,  professional 
fees,  tips,  and  other  amounts  received  as  compensation 
for  personal  services  actually  -rendered.)  If  a  member 
received  such  earned  income,  the  Incapacitation  pay 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  earned  income. 
Income  from  an  income  protection  plan,  vacation  pay,  and 
sick  leave  would  be  included  as  earned  income  if  the 
member  elected  to  receive  such  income. 

■  A  separate  standard  should  be  provided  for  reserve 
c<nqx>nent  members  tdio  suffer  an  injury,  illness,  or 
disease  or  the  aggravation  of  an  injury,  illness  or 
disease  in  the  line  of  duty,  which  does  not  incapacitate 
them  for  their  military  duties  but  does  incapacitate 
them  for  their  civilian  employment,  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  earned  income  from  nonmllitazy  ei^iloyment  or  self- 
eqployment.  The  amount  of  compensation  for  such 
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incapacitation  would  be  the  nember's  demonstrated  loss 
of  earned  Income,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  military 
pay  and  allowances  that  would  be  payzUole  during  the 
period.  By  distinguishing  between  members  who  are  not 
physically  qualified  to  perform  their  military  duties 
and  members  who  are  not  physically  qualified  to  perform 
in  their  civilian  occupation,  the  statutory  distinctions 
between  reserve  component  members  and  active  duty 
members  are  reduced,  at  the  same  time  providing 
compensation  for  loss  of  civilian  income  for  members  who 
cannot  perform  their  primary  livelihood. 

■  The  following  limits  should  be  established  on 

compensation  for  Incapacitated  reservists:  (1)  the 
total  amount  of  incapacitation  pay  for  any  period  should 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  pay  and  allowances  provided 
by  law  or  regulation  for  a  regular  member  of  the  same 
grade  and  length  of  service;  (2)  the  coiiq>ensation  period 
should  be  limited  to  a  Myimum  of  six  months  unless  a 
specific  determination  is  made  that  continuation  is 
warranted  in  the  interests  of  equity  and  fairness;  (3) 
there  should  be  no  entitlement  to  co^>ensation  for 
incapacitation  as  a  result  of  gross  misconduct  of  the 
member;  and  (4)  the  payment  of  incapacitation  pay  should 
be  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defcmse  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard  Resezrve,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportatio.i. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  QRMC  recommendations 
would  be  approximately  $1  million. 

Benefits  for  Dependents  of  Incapacitated  Reservists 

The  reservist  receiving  incapacitation  pay  is  not  on  active 
duty.  As  a  result,  the  member's  dependents  do  not  have  the  same 
entitlements  and  privileges  as  the  dependents  of  members  on 
active  duty.  The  practical  effects  of  this  distinction  were 
demonstrated,  during  the  QRMC  review,  by  a  case  involving  the 
hospitalization  of  members  seriously  injured  in  an  aircraft 
accident.  Some  of  the  members  who  were  hospitalized  as  a  result 
of  the  accident  were  on  active  dut]^  for  more  than  30  days  (and 
remained  on  active  duty  while  hospitalized) .  Other  hospitalized 
members  were  on  active  duty  for  30 ’days  or  less.  The  place  of 
hospitalization  was  over  a  thousand  Ailes  from  the  members' 
homes . 

As  a  result  of  the  differences  in  military  status  of  the 
Injured  members,  their  dependent  spouses,  who  travelled  to  their 
bedsides  at  the  military  Installation  where  they  were 
hospitalized,  received  disparate  treatment.  The  QRMC  review 
found  that,  for  members  hospitalized  and  drawing  incapacitation 
pay  but  not  on  active  duty,  authority  existed  to  provide  their 
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dependents  with  access  to  base  facilities,  including  commissary, 
exchange,  and  transient  quarters.  There  is  no  authority  with 
respect  to  medical  treatment  of  the  dependents,  however,  and 
this  was  a  sp'tcific  problem  and  source  of  confusion.  Further,  a 
1987  change  co  the  law  provides  authority  for  the  transportation 
of  up  to  two  family  members  to  the  bedside  of  a  member  on  active 
duty  who  is  hospitalized.  This  creates  further  potential  for 
disparate  treatment  of  the  dependents  of  active  and  reserve 
members  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in  a 
military  accident. 

■  The  eth  QRNC  recommends  the  following: 

■  Section  411h(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  should 
be  amended  to  provide  authority  for  the  round-trip 
travel  of  not  more  than  two  dependents  of  a  reserve 
member  who  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
incapacitation  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  and  who  is 
hospitalized  and  seriously  ill  or  injured.  With  this 
change,  the  dependents  of  seriously  ill  or  injured 
reservists  would  be  accorded  the  same  benefit  as  the 
dependents  of  an  active  duty  member  in  the  same 
circumstances . 

■  Section  1076  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  should  be 
amended  to  provide  space-available  medical  and  dental 
care  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services,  for 
dependents  of  reservists  who  are  hospitalized  in  a 
facility  of  the  uniformed  services  as  a  direct  result  of 
an  injury,  illness,  or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated 
irtiile  on  active  duty  for  30, days  or  less,  on  active  duty 
for  training,  on  inactive  duty  training,  or  while 
traveling  to  or  from.  The  purpose  of  this 
recommendation  is  to  eliminate  the  disparate  treatment 
accorded  to  dependents  of  reservists  in  receipt  of 
incapacitation  pay,  as  compared  with  the  treatment  of 
dependents  of  mendoers  on  active  duty,  when  the  military 
sponsor  is  hospitalized.  This  care  would  be  s\ibject  to 
the  availability  of  space  and  facilities  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  medical  and  dental  staff. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that,  in  addition  to  the  need,  on  their  own 
merits,  for  the  recommended  medical  care  and  travel  benefits, 
the  existence  of  these  authorities  would  underscore  and  support 
the  policy  of  providing  installation  support  to  dependents  in 
the  limited  circumstances  under  discussion.  The  number  of 
dependents  who  would  meet  the  conditions  of  these  benefits  would 
be  quite  small  and  any  budgetary  Impact  of  the  medical  and 
travel  authorities  would  be  minimal. 
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Reserve  Meabets'  Eligibility  for  DIC  Coverage 

The  purpose  of  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  (DIC)  is 
to  provide  an  annuity  to  the  dependents  of  deceased  service 
members  and  veterans  who  die  from  a  service-connected  or 
coiig>ensable  disability.  This  compensation  is  partially  to 
replace  f2UBily  income  lost  due  to  the  member's  death  and 
partially  to  serve  as  reparation  for  that  death.  DIC  is 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

DIC  is  payable  to  survivors  of  members  who  die  from  a  disease 
or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  while  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training,  and  to  survivors  of  members 
who  die  from  an  iniurv  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty 
during  inactive  duty  training.  Another  death  benefit,  the  death 
gratuity,  has  long  been  payable  for  death  of  members  on  active 
training  duty  or  inactive  training  duty.  It  is  also  paid  for 
death  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated 
while  performing  active  duty  training  or  while  traveling  to  and 
from  such  duty,  and  for  death  resulting  from  injury  incurred  or 
aggravated  while  performing  inactive  duty  training  or  while 
traveling  to  and  from  such  duty  that  occurs  within  120  days 
following  released  from  the  duty. 

Statutory  provisions  relating  to  the  death  gratuity  were 
amended  in  1986  to  add  death  from  illness  or  disease  incurred  or 
aggravated  during  Inactive  duty  training  or  during  travel  to  and 
from  that  training.  This  amendment  was  part  of  the  same 
legislation  that  modified  and  made  uniform  the  medical  and 
incapacitation  benefits  for  reservists.  No  provision  was  made, 
however,  to  provide  DIC  coverage  consistent  with  the  expanded 
coverage  provided  for  payment  of  the  death  gratuity. 

■  The  6th  QRNC  recomaends  legislative  amendment  to  extend 

eligibility  for  DIC  to  survivors  of  reserve  members  idio  die 
from  disease  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  while 
performing  inactive  duty  training  or  while  traveling  to  or 
from  inactive  duty  training. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
extending  Die  coverage  as  proposed  would  initially  be  less  than 
$400,000  per  year.  The  pool  of  beneficiaries  would  increase 
over  a  25-year  period,  after  which  time  the  number  of  additional 
survivors  receiving  DIC  should  stabilize  at  approximately  1,000. 
At  that  tl’‘ie  the  annual  cost  is  estimated  at  $9  million. 

Death  Gratuity 

The  current  ath  gratuity  provisions  were  established  in 
1956,  with  tr  '  >'.ated  purpose  of  providing  an  emergency  fund  to 
assist  the  survivors  of  deceased  members  of  the  armed  forces  to 
meet  their  tinaT  ^'l  needs  during  the  six-  to  twelve-week  period 
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innediately  follo%^lng  a  nember's  death  before  other  survivor 
benefits  are  nade  available.  Current  lav  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  deat^  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  a  military 
member  who  dies  while  on  active  duty  or  within  120  days 
following  release  from  active  duty  if  the  cause  of  death  is  from 
a  disease  or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated  while  on  active  duty. 
Reserve  component  members  are  Included  within  this  eligibility 
while  serving  on  active  duty  for  training  (ADT)  or  inactive  duty 
training  (IDT) ,  or  while  traveling  to  or  from  such  duty.  The 
death  gratuity  entitlement  is  equal  to  six  months'  basic  pay  and 
special  and  incentive  pays  at  the  rate  to  which  the  decedent  was 
entitled,  with  a  floor  of  $800  and  a  ceiling  of  $3,000.  These 
limits,  as  enacted,  actually  ranged  from  10.3  months'  pay  for 
the  lowest  enlisted  grade  to  2.1  months'  pay  for  the  most  senior 
officers. 

The  upper  and  lower  limits  on  the  amount  of  the  death  gratuity 
have  remained  unchanged  since  their  enactment  in  1956.  As  a 
result,  all  grades  now  receive  the  maximum  amount  of  $3,000. 
Because  the  amount  of  the  death  gratuity  has  not  been  adjusted 
since  1956,  its  economic  benefit  has  been  severely  eroded  and  no 
longer  provides  the  financial  assistance  originally  intended  by 
Congress . 

The  5th  QRMC  recommended  that  the  death  gratuity  be  based  on 
three  months'  basic  pay,  quarters  allowance,  and  subsistence 
allowance  to  which  the  member  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  death. 
The  5th  QRMC  also  recommended  that  the  floor  and  ceiling  amounts 
be  increased  to  $3,000  and  $9,000,  respectively,  with  the 
amounts  to  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  needed  every  four  years. 

Following  the  Newfoundland  air  crash  of  1985,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  over  200  soldiers.  Congress  provided  an 
entitlement  for  dependent  survivors  to  remain  in  government 
quarters  for  up  to  90  days  or  continue  to  receive  housing 
allowances  for  up  to  90  days  if  they  were  not  occupying 
government  quarters.  This  added  benefit  partially  offsets  the 
erosion  of  the  economic  value  of  the  death  gratuity. 

The  authority  to  provide  quarters  or  housing  allowances  is 
limited  to  dependent  survivors,  whereas  the  death  gratuity  may 
be  paid  to  other  immediate  family  members,  such  as  parents  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  the  member  does  not  leave  any 
dependent  survivors.  In  the  view  of  the  QRMC,  this  is 
preferable;  it  provides  the  benefits  to  the  directly  affected 
survivors  who  will  experience  the  greatest  Immediate  costs. 

The  QRMC  reviewed  this  entitlement  in  view  of  the  recent 
legislative  changes  to  the  death  gratuity,  including  the 
extension  of  eligibility  for  the  death  gratuity  to  reservists 
who  die  as  a  result  of  illness  or  disease  while  traveling 
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directly  to  or  fro*  inactive  duty  training.  The  review  focused 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  inmediate  payaent  to  the  survivors  of 
military  members  and  on  its  application  to  the  Total  Force. 

If  the  floor  and  celling  amounts  of  the  death  gratuity  were 
adjusted  upward  to  provide  an  economic  benefit  equivalent  to 
that  provided  in  1956,  the  following  amounts  would  be  applicable 
based  on  1987  military  pay  scales  and  the  original  floor  and 
ceiling  amounts  expressed  in  the  number  of  months  base  pay  each 
represented: 

FLOOR  -  $608  (lowest  pay  grade)  x  10.26  months  »  $  6,238 

CEILING  -  $5900  (highest  pay  grade)  x  2.06  months  »  $12,154 

The  QRMC  concludes  that  death  benefit  payment  should  be  based 
on  the  compensation  elements  that  typically  support  household 
expenses  for  the  length  of  the  period  between  the  death  of  the 
member  and  the  receipt  of  other  survivor  benefits.  To  increase 
the  death  gratuity  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  would  result  in 
higher  payments  being  made  to  all  survivors,  not  just  to 
surviving  dependents  who  usually  suffer  the  costs  associated 
with  the  member's  death  and  the  cessation  of  the  member's  pay. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  payment  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  future. 

A  review  of  the  new  entitlement  provided  in  1985  indicates 
that  with  slight  modification  it  could,  in  combination  with  the 
existing  death  gratuity,  be  reasonably  close  to  three  months  of 
pay  and  allowances  for  junior  mesd>ers  with  dependents.  By 
making  the  entitlement  payable  for  six  months  Instead  of  three 
and  making  the  payment  immediate,  the  objective  of  prior  death 
gratuity  proposals  could  be  achieved.  This  approach  would 
provide  an  Indexed  payment  amount  and  provide  a  higher  payment 
to  the  survivors  with  the  greatest  need.  Because  the  additional 
pay  would  go  only  to  dependent  survivors,  cost  increases  would 
be  only  60  percent  of  previous  proposals.  The  existing  death 
gratuity  would  remain  at  $3,000,  and  there  would  be  a  gradual 
reduction  in  its  value  over  time. 

Consideration  of  the  Total  Force  application  of  the  death 
gratuity  Indicated  unwarranted  differences.  Currently,  reserve 
members  who  die  during  or  following  IDT  do  not  receive  payment 
of  three  months'  quarters  allowance  because  they  are  not 
entitled  to  basic  pay,  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  entitlement 
to  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters.  There  is  no  logical 
difference  in  their  status  as  compared  with  fellow  reservists 
who  die  while  performing  annual  training  or  other  short  periods 
of  active  duty. 
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The  QSMC  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  death  gratuity  system 
is  defective  in  that  it  does  not  provide  a  means  to  adjust  the 
amoimt  of  the  benefit  payable  to  the  survivors  of  a  deceased 
service  meadser.  As  a  result,  'Uie  economic  benefit  of  the 
gratuity  was  severely  eroded  between  1956  and  1987.  In  addition 
the  death  gratuity  payment  does  not  treat  members  uniformly  and 
the  differences  that  exist  are  not  warranted  by  differing 
conditions  of  service  or  need. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recasoaends  that  Public  Law  99-227  be  amended 
to  extend  the  current  three  months'  housing  allowance 
payment  to  six  months,  payable  immediately  or  irtien  quarters 
are  vacated  (with  an  offset  for  the  time  quarters  were 
occupied) .  This  allowance  would  be  payable  only  to 
depmdent  survivors  or  on  their  behalf  if  the  dependents 
are  minors.  This  benefit  would  apply  the  sane  eligibility 
criteria  as  for  the  $3,000  death  gratuity.  Including 
coverage  for  IDT,  ADT,  and  travel  to  and  from  such  duty. 

The  QRMC  recommendation  would  provide  for  benefits 
(depending  upon  pay  grade)  for  those  with  dependent 
survivors,  ranging  from  $1,986  to  $5,592  which,  with  the 
existing  death  gratuity,  would  provide  a  combined  benefit 
of  from  $4,986  to  $8,592.  Those  whose  survivors  are  not 
dependents  would  continue  to  receive  only  the  $3,000  death 
gratuity. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  also  recommends  amendment  of  section  403(1)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  the  same  death 
gratuity  to  dependent  survivors  of  all  members  who  would 
have  received  a  housing  allowance  at  the  "with  depcuidents" 
rate  had  they  been  serving  on  active  duty  instead  of 
Inactive  duty  training  at  the  time  of  their  death.  This 
will  ensure  that  the  death  gratuity  is  applied  in  an 
equitable  manner  to  all  members  of  the  Total  Force. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  recommendation  is  estimated  to  be 
$3.5  million. 

Group  Life  Insurance 

When  established  in  1965,  SGLI  was  available  only  to  members 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  30  days.  In  1970,  SGLI  was  made 
availed>le  to  reservists  on  active  duty  for  less  than  31  days  or 
performing  Inactive  duty  training  scheduled  in  advance.  The 
program  for  reservists  was  modified  in  1974,  so  that  all  Ready 
Reserve  members  scheduled  for  12  inactive  duty  training  periods 
a  year  were  eligible  to  participate.  Eligibility  was  also 
extended  to  reservists  under  age  61  who  were  eligible  for 
receipt  of  reserve  retired  pay  except  for  having  reached  their 
60th  birthday.  The  1974  Act  also  created  a  new  program  of 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI) . 
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Today,  continuous  SGLI  is  availabls  to  reservists  who  have 
qualified  for  retired  pay  at  age  60  and  to  aost  aeabers  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  within  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  following  Ready 
Reservists  are  not  eligible  for  continuous  SGLI  (unless 
qualified  for  retired  pay  except  for  being  at  least  age  60) : 

•  Certain  Individual  Mobilization  Augaentees  in  the  Selected 
Reserve 

•  Meabers  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 

•  Meabers  of  the  Inactive  National  Guard  (IMG) 

In  1985,  eligibility  for  VGLI  was  extended  to  aeabers  of  the 
IRR  and  ING,  that  is  to  all  aeabers  of  the  Ready  Reserve  not  in 
the  Selected  Reserve.  Thus,  all  Ready  Reservists,  with  the 
exception  of  Selected  Reserve  IMAs  who  have  an  annual  active 
duty  for  training  requireaent  but  do  not  perform  IDT,  are 
eligible  for  either  SGLI  or  VGLI  coverage. 

Selected  Reserve  IMAs  are  subject  to  the  same  mobilization 
vulnerabilities  as  all  Selected  Reservists  and  may  be  mobilized 
for  up  to  180  days  at  Presidential  discretion.  Currently  there 
are  approximately  13,500  Selected  Reservists  who  are  not 
required  to  perform  IDT.  Ninety-seven  percent  are  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  About  10,000  of  these  members  are  eligible  for  neither 
SGLI  nor  VGLI  (approximately  3,500  are  eligible  for  SGLI  as  a 
result  of  their  having  completed  20  good  years  for  reserve 
retirement) . 

Neither  SGLI  nor  VGLI  is  now  subsidized  by  the  government. 

They  are,  in  effect,  self-sustaining  group  insurance  plans  that 
contract  with  outside  civilian  insurance  companies  to  obtain 
insurance  coverage.  SGLI,  which  covers  members  with  a  lower 
median  age,  provides  coverage  for  a  very  low  group  rate.  VGLI 
participants  constitute  a  much  older  group  with  much  higher 
premiums.  The  QRMC  concludes  that  the  most  reasonable 
alternative  is  to  provide  SGLI  coverage  for  all  Selected 
Reservists. 

■  The  6th  (2RMC  recommends  that  subchapter  III  of  chapter  19 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  be  amended  to  provide  full 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  benefits  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 


Eligibility  for  Burial  in  National  Cemeteries 

Ready  Reservists  who  are  not  veterans  of  prior  active  service 
are  veterans  for  the  purpose  of  eligibility  for  burial  in 
national  cemeteries  under  the  following  circximstances: 
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•  They  die  tdille  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treatment  at 
government  expense  for  Injury  or  disease  contracted  under 
honorable  conditions  while  performing  active  duty  for 
training.  Inactive  duty  training,  or  traveling  to  or  from 
such  duty. 

•  They  are  disabled  or  die  from  disease  or  injury  Incurred  or 
aggravated  In  line  of  duty  during  or  enroute  to  or  from 
active  duty  for  training. 

•  They  are  disabled  or  die  from  Injuiry  (but  not  disease) 
Incxirred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  during  or  enroute  to 
or  from  Inactive  duty  training. 

Under  the  current  provisions,  reserve  members  who  have  not  met 
one  of  the  above  requirements,  are  not  eligible  for  burial  in  a 
National  Cemetery.  In  the  view  of  the  6th  QRHC,  these 
provisions  fail  to  recognize  sufficiently  the  nature  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  service  In  the  Total  Force. 

■  The  6th  (2RMC  recommends  that  all  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  plus  reservists  in  any  category  irtio  have  completed 
the  service  requirements  for  retired  pay  under  chapter  67, 
United  States  Code,  or  tdto  are  in  receipt  of  such  pay, 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  persons  qualified  for  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery.  Extension  of  this  benefit  to  such 
members  is  clearly  warranted.  Their  participation 
requirements,  their  mobilization  vulnerability  and  the 
requirement  that  they  be  prepared  to  report  within  24  hours 
of  notification  underscore  the  fact  that  today's  Selected 
Reservists  are  continuous  members  of  the  Total  Force. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  who  have  maintained  a 
commitment  to  the  armed  forces  for  at  least  20  years  should 
also  be  afforded  eligibility  for  burial  in  our  national 
cemeteries  as  a  reflection  of  the  service  they  have 
voluntarily  rendered  their  country. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  estimated  that  implementation 
of  the  QRMC  recommendation  would  increase  its  annual  budget  by 
approximately  $123,000. 

Funeral  Travel  Allowances  for  Survivors  of  Reservists 

The  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986,  provided 
discretionary  authority  for  the  DoD  to  provide  round-trip  travel 
and  transpojrtation  allowances  to  the  dependents  of  members  who 
die  while  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more  so  that 
they  can  attend  the  member's  burial  ceremonies.  This  authority 
was  added  after  the  Gander,  Newfoundland,  aircraft  crash 
involving  soldiers  of  the  Army's  101st  Airborne  Division. 
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In  providing  this  discretionary  authority,  the  Congress 
unintentionally  created  a  situation  where  the  Secretary  of  a 
Militazy  Department  might  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
authorizing  travel  for  the  next  of  kin  of  members  who  had  been 
on  active  duty  under  orders  specifying  a  period  of  30  days  or 
more  but  not  having  authority  to  authorize  such  travel  for 
dependents  of  members  serving  shorter  tours. 

■  The  6th  QtOfC  recommends  that  section  411f(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  be  amended  to  provide  transportation 
for  survivors  of  deceased  reserve  members  to  attend  the 
seSber's  burial  ceremonies  identical  to  the  authority  now 
provided  for  survivors  of  members  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  30  days  or  more.  The  cost  for  this  authority 
would  be  minimal. 

Survivor  Bcmeflt  Plan  for  Reserve  Retirees 

Congress  created  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  to  provide  an 
improved  program  of  income  protection  for  survivors  of  retired 
and  retirement-eligible  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 
Predecessor  plans  had  failed  to  produce  a  reasonable  level  of 
participation.  Coverage  for  retirement-qualified  reservists 
prior  to  receipt  of  retired  pay  at  age  60  was  established  in 
1978  and  is  known  as  the  Reserve  Components  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  (RCSBP). 

In  1986  a  number  of  revisions  were  made  to  SBP,  the  most 
Important  of  which  was  a  two-tier  annuity  adjustment  that 
replaced  a  method  under  which  the  Social  security  offset  was 
separately  calculated  for  each  annuitant.  This  change  was 
generally  positive  with  respect  to  active  force  survivors  and 
retirees,  but  the  effect  on  survivors  of  members  in  the  reserve 
retirement  system  appeared  to  be  unfavorable.  The  QRMC  study 
plan  thus  Included  the  evaluation  of  this  aspect  of  SBP  so  as  to 
determine  whether  further  modification  was  warranted  with 
respect  to  survivors  of  reservists. 

The  puirpose  of  SBP  is  to  provide  survivors  of  military 
personnel  who  die  after  retirement  eligibility  with  a  reasonable 
level  of  income.  The  SBP  annuity  provides  a  payment  of  up  to  55 
percent  of  the  deceased  member's  retired  pay.  Eligible  members 
are  active  duty  personnel  with  at  least  20  years  of  active 
service,  active  duty  retirees,  reservists  with  20  years  of 
qualifying  service,  and  retired  reservists.  Eligible 
beneficiaries  Include  surviving  spouses  or  former  spouses, 
children,  and  persons  with  Insurable  interest. 

The  size  of  the  survivor's  annuity  depends  on  the  base  amount 
(in  general,  any  amount  between  $300  and  full  monthly  retired 
pay)  chosen  by  the  member.  For  members  who  initially  become 
eligible  for  retirement  after  October  1,  1985,  the  two-tier 
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systen  applies.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  base  anount  is  paid 
to  spouses  until  they  reach  age  62,  after  which  the  benefit 
level  drops  to  35  percent  of  the  base  anount.  This  two-tier 
systea  does  not  apply  to  eligible  children.  A  further  reduction 
of  the  annuity  nay  result  froa  entitleaent  to  Dependency  and 
Indeanity  Coapensation  (DIC) .  SBP  annuities  for  children  are 
not  reduced  by  DIC. 

SBP  coverage  is  autoaatically  provided  at  no  cost  to  aenbers 
on  active  duty  who  have  coapleted  20  years  of  active  service  and 
are  aarried  or  have  dependent  children.  Upon  retlreaent  froa 
active  duty,  these  aeabers  aust  aake  an  election  concerning  SBP. 

Reservists  who  coaplete  20  qualifying  years  for  retired  pay 
eligibility  aust  aake  the  SBP  decision  within  90  days  of 
receiving  their  ''20-year  letter."  Upon  receipt  of  this 
notification,  there  are  two  basic  choices  available  under  the 
RCSBP.  A  reservist  aay  choose  to  participate  in  SBP,  electing 
either  a  deferred  annuity  or  an  iaaediate  annuity  for  the 
surviving  spouse.  The  result  of  this  election  of  coverage 
before  age  60  is  a  higher  preaiua  cost  than  that  for  the 
standard  SBP.  The  other  choice  is  to  decline  participation 
until  receipt  of  retired  pay  at  age  60,  when  an  election  to 
accept  or  decline  coverage  under  standard  SBP  is  required. 

There  is  a  risk  inherent  in  an  election  to  defer  the  SBP 
election  until  age  60.  If  the  reservist  dies  before  reaching 
age  60,  beneficiaries  will  not  be  eligible  for  an  annuity  under 
the  SBP.  Furthermore,  survivors  will  not  be  eligible  for  such 
benefits  as  medical  and  dental  care,  or  use  of  commissaries, 
exchanges,  and  base  recreational  facilities,  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  eligible  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
deceased  reservist's  birth. 

Eligible  survivors  of  reservists  who  elect  deferral  of 
survivor  annuity  payment  until  age  60  or  the  date  of  death  of 
the  member,  whichever  is  later,  will  be  entitled  to  the  medical 
and  other  benefits  that  are  available  to  dependents  of  a  member 
in  receipt  of  retired  pay,  as  mentioned  above.  This  eligibility 
commences  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  deceased  reservist's 
birth.  Similarly,  if  the  member  elects  survivor  annuity 
payments  beginning  at  time  of  death,  eligibility  for  the 
associated  benefits  commence  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
deceased  member's  birth. 

For  active  duty  retirees  and  reserve  retirees  who  choose, 
standard  SBP  at  age  60,  the  cost  of  participation  for  spouse- 
only  coverage  is  fairly  straightforward.  The  1985  law  provides 
an  indexing  mechanism  for  the  minimum  base  amount  ($300) .  This 
threshold  increases  annually  by  the  same  percentage  as  basic 
pay.  Currently,  the  threshold  subject  to  a  2.5  percent  charge 
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for  SBP  is  $324,  anountlng  to  very  low-cost  niniDua  coverage. 

The  cost  for  coverage  above  the  threshold  is  10  percent  of  the 
renainlng  base  anount. 

Retired  reservists  who  elect  either  deferred  or  inmediate 
annuity  options  for  coverage  before  age  60  are  subject  to  a  cost 
structure  that  factors  in  the  ages  of  the  meaber,  spouse,  and 
children.  The  additional  cost  of  coverage  before  age  60 
increases  the  standard  plan  preaiua  ajid  also  reduces  the 
survivor's  annuity.  Coverage  before  age  60  (RCSBP)  is  entirely 
funded  by  aeabers  and  survivors;  the  govenunent  does  not  share 
this  cost. 

SBP  preaiuas  will  increase  by  the  same  percentage  as  does 
retired  pay  in  the  event  of  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Survivor  payments  also  increase  at  the  same  rate  so  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  annuity  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
inflation.  The  true  cost  of  SBP  participation  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  actual  premium  because  premiums  are  deducted  from  gross 
retired  pay  for  federal  tax  purposes. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  for  active  versus  reserve 
participation  Indicates  that  reserve  members  find  SBP  more 
attractive  than  do  active  force  retirees.  Participation  rates 
for  nondisability  active  duty  and  reserve  retirees  are  as 
follows: 

Active  Rsastas 

Officer  68%  84% 

Enlisted  46%  82% 

One  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  reservists  are  subsidized 
to  a  greater  degree  than  are  active  duty  retirees.  SBP  was 
designed  as  a  cost  sharing  plan.  Congressional  intent  was  that, 
for  the  program  as  a  whole,  the  government  share  of  the  cost 
should  approximate  40  percent,  while  premiums  from  retirees 
should  fund  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  SBP  program.  Current 
subsidy  levels  are  as  follows: 


Officer 

Enlisted 

Total 

_ 

_ 1 _ 

% 

Nondisability  Retirees 

(excluding  reservists) 

34 

53 

44 

Retired  Reservists  (age  60) 

62 

79 

68 

Disability  Retirees 

60 

70 

67 

Death  on  Active  Duty 

100 

100 

100 

Overall  Group  Subsidy 

45 

60 

52 
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Two  factors  affect  the  subsidy  rate:  age  at  retirenent  and 
size  of  the  base  amount.  Older  retirees  pay  premiums  over  a 
shorter  life  span.  Reservists  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
retired  pay  until  reaching  age  60,  and  SBP  reductions  commence 
at  that  time.  The  active  duty  retiree  will  in  most  cases  draw 
retired  pay  at  a  much  earlier  age  and  therefore  have  many  more 
years  of  SBP  premium  payments  than  will  the  reservist. 

The  size  of  the  base  amount  also  has  an  Impact  because  of  the 
2.5  percent  rate  applied  to  the  threshold  amount  (currently 
$324) .  For  a  large  base  amount,  the  premium  is  nearly  10 
percent.  Smaller  base  amounts  result  in  a  premiiim  closer  to  2.5 
percent.  The  government  subsidy  is  much  greater  for  the  low- 
cost  coverage.  Average  gross  monthly  retired  pay  for  active 
duty  and  reserve  nondisability  retirees  in  F¥  1987  is  provided 
below: 

Active  Reserve 

Officer  $2,098  $842 

Enlisted  $1,035  $492 


This  Illustrates  the  substantial  difference  in  the  relative 
size  of  possible  base  amounts  for  active  versus  reserve  members, 
which  has  a  significant  impact  on  subsidy  rates.  Since  benefit 
levels  are  the  same  for  active  and  reserve  retirees,  it  would 
appear  that  reservists  are  getting  equal  benefits  for  lower 
cost. 

Beneficiaries  of  members  who  were  retirement  eligible, 
retired,  or  had  achieved  20  qualifying  years  before  October  1, 
1985,  may  receive  the  higher  of  the  annuity  calculated  under  the 
new  two-tier  offset  or  under  the  prior  offset  method.  Prior  to 
the  1985  change,  survivors  incurred  up  to  a  40  percent  reduction 
in  SBP  annuity,  based  on  the  value  of  Social  Security  wage 
credits  earned  during  the  member's  active  military  service.  For 
most  active  duty  retirees,  this  offset  is  equal  to  the  cap  of  40 
percent,  resulting  in  a  benefit  level  at  age  62  of  33  percent  of 
retired  pay.  Reseirve  retirees,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an 
average  offset  of  approximately  16  percent,  resulting  in  a 
benefit  level  at  age  62  of  46  percent  of  retired  pay.  Until 
January  1,  1988,  reservists  paid  no  Social  Security  tax  on 
inactive  duty  training  pay  and  therefore  did  not  earn  wage 
credits  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  reserve  service. 

Their  Social  Security  wage  credits  were  earned  predominantly 
from  civilian  employment.  The  two-tier  system  represents  an 
effective  offset  rate  of  36  percent,  which  is  uniformly  applied 
to  survivors  of  both  active  duty  and  reserve  retirees  without 
consideration  of  type  of  earnings  base,  military  or  civilian. 
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Obviously,  this  new  aethod  of  calculating  survivors'  benefits  at 
age  62  is  advantageous  for  active  duty  aeabers  but  relatively 
less  beneficial  for  reservists. 

On  the  other  hand,  reservists  are  receiving  equal  SBP  benefits 
and  paying  lower  SBP  costs  than  active-duty  retirees.  The  lower 
costs  result  froa  the  high  govemaent  subsidy  for  reserve 
retirees.  To  reinstate  the  offset  aethod  for  reservists  would 
increase  the  subsidy  rate  froa  68  percent  to  76  percent,  thereby 
further  reducing  the  costs  for  this  subgroup.  Costs  for 
coverage  before  age  60  (funded  by  the  aeaber  and  not  considered 
as  part  of  subsidy  levels)  were  reduced  because  of  the  reduced 
benefit  level  as  provided  in  the  1978  law  that  established 
RCSBP. 

Major  beneficiaries  of  the  1985  change  that  Indexed  the  base 
amount  subject  to  the  2.5  percent  rate  are  enlisted  members  and 
reservists,  because  of  their  relatively  lower  retired  pay.  The 
6th  QRMC  concludes  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  a 
change  to  remedy  an  adverse  feature  for  one  subgroup  without 
considering  appropriate  adjustments  to  cost  levels  to  ensure 
that  all  participants  are  treated  fairly. 

The  1982  enactment  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses' 
Protection  Act,  concerned  with  protection  of  unremarried  former 
spouses,  broadened  the  scope  of  SBP  coverage  and  added  a  new 
dimension  of  complexity  to  a  program  that  is  already  somewhat 
difficult  to  explain  and  comprehend.  The  purpose  of  the  QSMC 
review  of  this  feature  is  to  discuss  an  inconsistency  created  by 
the  Act,  which  extended  military-related  benefits  to  former 
spouses  when  certain  conditions  concerning  marital  status  and 
length  of  concurrent  marriage/creditable  service  are  net.  These 
benefits  may  include  such  entitlements  and  privileges  as  medical 
and  dental  care,  and  use  of  commissaries  and  exchanges. 
Unremarried  former  spouses  of  reserve  retirees  may  be  entitled 
to  these  benefits  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  deceased 
member's  birth  without  regard  to  the  member's  SBP  election. 

This  situation  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  statutory 
provisions  governing  benefits  afforded  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
reserve  retiree  who  dies  before  age  60  without  electing  SBP 
coverage.  The  surviving  spouse  in  this  case  is  not  entitled  to 
benefits  because  they  are  tied  to  the  SBP  election  of  the 
member.  The  Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses '' Protection  Act 
eliminated,  for  former  spouses  only,  the  requirement  that  the 
deceased  reservist  must  have  elected  to  participate  in  SBP  in 
order  for  medical  and  other  benefits  to  be  available. 

Previously,  denial  of  these  entitlements  and  privileges  was 
based  on  the  rationale  that,  without  entitlement  to  retired  pay, 
there  is  no  entitlement  to  the  benefits.  It  would  appear  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act  would  serve 
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as  a  basis  for  sxtsndlng  thesa  entitlaaents  and  privileges  to 
all  unreaarried  surviving  spouses  of  retired  reservists  who  die 
before  attaining  age  60.  This  would  eliainate  the  significant 
inequity  borae  by  the  unreaarried  widows  and  widowers  of  certain 
deceased  reservists,  as  distinguished  froa  the  unreaarried 
foraer  spouses  of  deceased  reservists.  It  would  also  eliainate 
what  the  QKMC  concludes  is  an  unintended  nexus  between  SBP  and 
other  benefits  noraally  available  to  survivors  of  active  and 
retired  ailitary  aeabers. 

SBP  is  an  iaportant  eleaent  of  the  coapensation  package  and 
also  one  of  the  aost  coiiq>lex  and  least  understood.  The  results 
of  the  6th  QBMC  reserve  unit  visit  prograa  and  the  1986  Reserve 
Coaponents  Surveys  reflect  a  widespread  lack  of  inforaation  and 
knowledge  concerning  SBP.  Survey  results  indicate  that  40 
percent  of  aarried  reserve  enlisted  personnel  who  have  coapleted 
over  12  years  of  service  but  are  not  yet  eligible  for  retireaent 
lack  sufficient  understanding  of  the  SBP  to  indicate  their 
participation  intentions.  Overall,  40  percent  of  reserve 
officers  and  46  percent  of  enlisted  aeabers  indicated  that  they 
are  either  unaware  of  the  SBP  or  do  not  understand  it.  Over  80 
percent  of  Selected  Reservists  and  85  percent  of  their  spouses 
expressed  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  receiving  Inforaational 
aaterials  concerning  SBP. 

Benefit  levels,  costs,  linkage  to  other  ailitary  benefits,  and 
individual  financial  and  dependent  clrcuastances  aust  all  be 
considered  and  weighed  as  part  of  the  SBP  decision  asking 
process.  Although  each  service  provides  aeabers  RCSBP 
inforaation  and  election  foras  upon  issuance  of  the  "20-year 
letter,"  these  aaterials  are  United  in  scope  and  often 
coaplicated.  Reservists  are  forced  to  nake  a  long-tera  decision 
within  90  days  with  little  preparation.  SBP  aaterials  of 
general  inforaational  value  would  be  helpful,  placing  less 
enphasis  on  nechanical  calculations  and  providing  a  clear 
overview  of  the  prograa. 

During  the  course  of  the  QRMC  review,  the  QRMC  Steering 
Connittee  requested  that  two  additional  Issues  be  evaluated. 

The  first  was  the  feasibility  of  an  option  that  would  perait 
reservists  electing  RCSBP  upon  coapletion  of  20  satisfactory 
years  for  retireaent  to  change  SBP  coverage  at  age  60.  The 
second  was  a  proposal  that  would  provide  a  flat  50  percent  SBP 
annuity  not  integrated  with  Social  Security.  The  QRMC  did  not 
recoanend  either  of  these  options. 

■  Tlie  6th  QRMC  recc—ends  the  following: 

■  That  seotlcm  1076(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  be 
aaended  to  authorise  aedical  and  dental  care  in 
facilities  of  the  uniforaed  services,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  space  and  facilities  and  the 
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capabilities  of  aedical  and  dental  staff,  and  CHMIFDS 
entltleaent  under  section  108S  of  title  10  (Which 
applies  to  retired  aeabers  and  their  dependents)  for 
unrsaarried  surviving  spouses  of  retired  reservists  on 
the  60th  axmlversary  of  the  deceased  aeaber's  birth, 
without  regard  to  SBP  election. 

■  Ibat  the  services  sake  distribution  of 

information  on  RCSBP  to  increase  awareness  and 
understauidlng  of  the  program  and  to  promote  its  use  as  a 
aidcareer  retention  tool. 

Implementation  of  the  QSMC  recommendation  with  respect  to 
medical  and  other  benefits  for  surviving  spouses  of  members  who 
died  prior  to  age  60  without  electing  an  SBP  option  would  cost 
an  estimated  $895,000  in  the  first  fiscal  year  ($75,000  of  this 
amount  is  the  cost  for  surviving  spouses  of  retirees  who  would 
reach  age  60  in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  implementation) . 

Compensation  for  Reservists  Ondergoing  Medical  Evaluation 

In  1965,  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  (B-155974)  "an 
enlisted  reservist  in  an  inactive  status  who  traveled  at  his  own 
expense  incident  to  orders  to  report  for  1  day  of  'active  duty 
for  training'  for  the  purpose  of  a  physical  evaluation  to 
determine  his  fitness  for  retention  in  the  Reserve  may  not  have 
the  compliance  with  orders  regarded  as  'active  duty'  for 
entitlement  to  pay  and  allowances  where  the  member  performed  no 
active  duty  and  none  was  contemplated;  therefore,  the  member  is 
not  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  and  point  credit  for 
retirement."  A  1975  Comptroller  General  ruling  (B-181762) 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  As  a  result,  military  pay  and 
allowances  may  not  be  paid  to  reservists  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  a  medical  evaluation  to  determine  their  fitness  for  duty  or 
retention  In  service. 

In  accordance  with  current  DoD  policy,  reserve  members  who 
test  positive  for  the  HIV  virus  will  be  retained  in  the  selected 
Reserve  unless  they  cannot  be  used  there  because  of  assignment 
limitation  policies  established  for  military  personnel  with 
serologic  evidence  of  HIV  Infection.  All  Services  now  hold  that 
a  reserve  member  Infected  with  the  HIV  virus  Incurred  this 
condition  while  in  the  civilian  community.  Therefore,  the 
condition  existed  prior  to  service  and  the  government  has  no 
liability  for  a  severance  pay  discharge,  disability  benefits,  or 
treatment  for  the  condition.  To  confirm  the  medical  status  of 
the  member,  however,  periodic  evaluation  is  required.  Review 
with  the  Services  Indicates  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
circumstances  where  medical  evaluation  is  required.  For 
example,  thb  reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force  would  use  such 
authority  to  call  pilots  and  aircrew  members  to  active  duty, 
should  xinusual  or  abnormal  findings  be  encountered  during  a 
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flight  physical,  in  order  for  these  members  to  undergo  a 
specialized  medical  evaluation.  As  with  the  HIV  evaluation, 
medical  evaluation  would  take  approximately  five  days  to 
complete. 

■  The  6th  QRKC  recommends  that  authority  in  law  be  provided 
to  recall  a  reservist  to  active  duty  for  a  medical 
evaluation  with  full  pay  and  allowances.  In  the  view  of 
the  QSMC,  such  law  should  be  implemented  in  accordance  with 
OoO  and  Military  Department  policies.  The  law  should 
provide  broad  authority  for  medical  evaluation  when  it  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Service  in 
conformance  with  policies  established  by  DoO  and  the 
Military  Departments. 

For  all  Services  and  for  all  types  of  cases  where  medical 
evaluation  is  required,  the  annual  cost  is  estimated  at 
$863,000. 


CcilP«isation  of  Full-Time  Support  Personnel 
Background 

Compensation  of  full-time  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
employed  in  support  of  the  reserve  components  was  one  of  the 
reserve  compensation  programs  reviewed  by  the  6th  QRMC  as  a 
separate  issue.  As  administratively  classified  by  the  DoD, 
full-time  support  personnel  include  active  component  personnel 
(15,738),  military  technicians  (61,651),  Active  Guard/Reserve 
(AGR)  members  (63,518),  and  civil  service  employees  (18,333). 

'Hie  full-time  support  total  of  159,240  (as  of  September  30, 

1986)  makes  it  readily  apparent  that  this  function  requires  an 
important  segment  of  total  defense  manpower.  Military 
technicians  and  AGR  members,  who  account  for  four  out  of  five 
full-time  support  personnel,  were  the  focus  of  attention.  The 
review  did  not  include  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  because  full-time 
support  in  that  component  is  provided  by  reserve  program 
administrators  who  are  part  of  the  active  component.  The 
background,  findings,  and  recommendations  of  the  QRMC  are  set 
out  in  detail  in  Volume  lA  of  the  report. 

The  objective  of  full-time  support  is  to  enhance  the  readiness 
of  reserve  forces.  This  program  is  largely  responsible  for 
enabling  reserve  forces  to  perform  the  expanded  missions  they 
have  been  assigned  under  Total  Force  policy.  The  cadre  of 
military  technicians  and  AGRs  plays  an  especially  important  role 
in  providing  support  at  reserve  unit  level.  Military 
technicians  are  full-time  federal  employees  who  are,  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  active  military  members  of  the  reserve 
component  in  which  they  are  employed  as  civilians.  They  must 
enter  active  military  service  when  called.  AGRs  are  members  of 
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the  Selected  Reserve  who  have  been  called  to  full-tine  active 
nilitary  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  adnlnistering, 
recruiting,  instructing,  or  training  the  reserve  components. 
"TAR"  is  the  Navy  acronyn  for  a  special  category  of  A6R  nenbers 
whose  career  specialty  is  Xraining  and  Administration  of 
Beserves . 

During  the  past  decade,  many  difficult  questions  have  arisen 
about  the  growth,  cost,  force  nix,  program  objectives,  and 
management  of  the  full-time  support  program.  From  a 
compensation  perspective,  two  major  questions  have  arisen: 

•  Should  AGRs  and  TARs  receive  essentially  the  sane 
compensation  as  active  component  members,  given  the 
perceived  differences  in  conditions  of  service  between 
these  two  groups?  This  question  potentially  affects  all 
components,  it  stems  from  the  perception  that  the 
hardships  associated  with  military  service  occur  less 
frequently  and  with  less  severity  in  AGR/TAR  service  than 
in  active  component  service. 

•  Are  military  technicians  or  AGRs  the  most  cost-effective 
form  of  full-time  support  manpower?  This  question 
potentially  affects  the  reserve  components  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force. 

In  reviewing  these  questions,  the  6th  QRMC  operated  from  the 
premise  that  military  compensation  must  support  defense  manpower 
policies  that,  in  turn,  support  the  military,  strategic,  and 
operational  plans  of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  sought  that  would  enhance  the  readiness 
objective  of  the  full-time  support  program. 

Origin  of  Reserve  Component  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

The  practice  of  providing  full-time  support  to  reserve  units 
is  not  new.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  full-time  civilian 
caretakers  were  hired  to  maintain  the  horses  and  supplies  in 
National  Guard  units.  During  the  same  period,  active  component 
members  were  detailed  to  reserve  units  as  instructors  and 
inspectors.  There  is  also  a  long  tradition  of  calling 
reservists  to  full-time  duty  at  the  seat  of  government  on  so- 
called  "statutory  tours,"  to  other  tours  of  duty  at  state 
headquarters  of  the  National  Guard,  and  to  intermediate  military 
headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  administering  the 
policies  and  regulations  affecting  the  reserve  components. 
Descendants  of  all  these  programs  exist  in  the  reserve 
components  today,  encompassed  by  the  term  "full-time  support." 

After  World  War  II,  it  became  apparent  that  the  traditional 
concept  of  reserve  forces  constituted  in  the  "civilian 
components"  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  challenges  of  modern 
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defense  requirements.  The  wartime  experience  had  proven  that 
reserve  forces  as  organized  and  trained  before  the  war  simply 
would  not  be  prepared  for  mobilization,  deployment  to  an 
overseas  theater,  and  employment  in  combat  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  at  the  necessary  levels  of  proficiency. 

Today,  the  Mat ion  maintains  only  the  minimum  essential  active 
forces  and  has  placed  increased  reliance  on  the  reserve 
components,  not  only  to  provide  forces  to  support  a  full 
mobilization  in  the  event  of  war,  but  also  to  provide  forces  to 
be  called  upon  in  circumstances  short  of  war.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Nation  now  also  relies  heavily  upon  operational  support  from 
its  reserve  forces  in  peacetime.  Each  of  the  reserve  components 
has  developed  different  approaches  to  this  dual  challenge  within 
the  context  of  its  own  specific  requirements  and  missions; 
however,  they  all  rely  heavily  on  full-time  support  in  one  form 
or  another  to  get  the  job  done. 

Army  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

Army  full-time  support  programs  include  both  military 
technicians  and  AGRs.  Military  technicians  provide  unit 
support.  Most  are  members  of  the  units  in  which  they  work  as 
civilians,  although  large  numbers  are  employed  as  civilians  in 
area  support  activities  and  in  some  headquarters  elements  that 
are  not  mobilizing  units.  Beginning  with  a  military  technician 
conversion  test  in  FY  1978  and  1979,  AGRs  have  been  assigned  in 
increasing  numbers  to  provide  unit  support  along  with  military 
technicians.  All  Aray  AGRs  are  managed  as  careerists. 

Navy  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

The  Navy  relies  primarily  on  TARs  for  full-time  support  of  its 
reserve  forces.  Beginning  in  1945  the  Navy  pioneered  the 
concept  of  reliance  on  uniformed,  full-time  active  duty 
reservists  to  provide  unit  support.  TARs  play  a  key  role  as 
ship's  company  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet.  To  keep  Naval 
Reserve  forces  current  with  operations  in  the  active  fleet,  TARs 
maintain  a  close  association  with  the  regular  Navy.  Among  their 
other  assigned  functions,  TAR  officers  routinely  serve  tours  of 
duty  with  the  regular  Navy.  Before  FY  1983,  TARs  were  members 
of  the  active  Navy.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
in  that  year  for  personnel  strength  accountability  and  funded 
from  reserve  personnel  rather  than  from  military  personnel 
appropriation  accounts  to  provide  AGR  program  uniformity  within 
the  DoO.  In  addition  to  TARs,  the  Navy  AGR  program  also 
Includes  other  full-time  reservists  on  statutory  tours  and  on 
recruiting  duty. 
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Marine  Corps  Pull-Tine  Support  Prograns 

Although  the  Marine  corps  Reserve  does  use  full-tine 
reservists,  nost  of  its  full-tine  unit  support  is  provided  by 
active  Narine  Corps  Instructor-Inspector  (I&I)  teans  attached  to 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  units.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is 
organized  as  a  dlvlslon/wing  tean  that  nirrors  the  three  teans 
conposlng  the  bulk  of  the  Corps'  active  conponent  nanpower 
structure.  The  nature  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  training 
nisslon  and  day-to-day  operational  requirenents  generally  does 
not  denand  a  large  proportion  of  full-tine  nenbers  with 
relatively  narrow,  highly  technical  skills  in  long-tem,  stable 
assignnents.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  active  conponent 
provides  full-tine  support  for  reserve  units.  The  sinpllcity 
and  flexibility  of  such  a  plan  is  self-evident.  In  addition  to 
instructing  and  inspecting,  ISI  teans  provide  a  natural  neans  of 
coordination  and  liaison  with  active  units.  This  assists  the 
Corps  in  Integrating  the  peacetlne  and  wartine  support  provided 
by  its  reserve  forces. 

Air  Force  Full-Tine  Support  Prograns 

When  the  Air  Force  was  estzJalished  as  a  separate  service  in 
1947,  its  full-tine  support  force  had  its  roots  in  the  National 
Guard's  systen  of  nilitary  technicians.  The  Air  Force  has 
continued  to  depend  prinarily  on  technicians  to  provide  nost 
required  full-tine  support.  Both  Air  Force  reserve  conponents 
use  AGR  personnel  for  statutory  tours  and  reserve  recruiting 
duty,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  uses  AGRs  for  unit  support. 

All  full-tine  unit  support  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  provided 
by  nilitary  technicians.  The  full-tine  support  prograns  in  both 
Air  Force  reserve  conponents  have  been  highly  successful. 

Life-Cycle  Managenent  of  Full -Tine  Support  Personnel 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  full-tine  support 
prograns  of  the  Military  Departnents.  These  differences  enanate 
fron  the  unique  structure  and  functional  needs  of  each 
conponent,  and  are  reflected  in  both  law  and  policy. 
Consequently,  there  are  distinct  nanagenent  procedures  and  force 
characteristics  for  each  category  of  full-tine  support  in  each 
conponent.  For  exanple,  nilitary  technicians  in  the  National 
Guard  are  in  the  excepted  civil  service  category,  while 
technicians  in  the  Amy  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are  in  the 
conpetltive  service.  Career  prograns  vary  for  AGRs  with  highly 
developed  prograns  in  the  Navy  while  Narine  Corps  Reserve  AGRs 
serve  on  specified  tours  in  a  noncareer  status. 
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AGR/TAR  and  Active  CampottBnt  Coapensation 

Should  AGRs  and  TARa  receive  essentially  the  sane  coapensation 
as  active  ccnnponent  nenbers,  given  the  perceived  differences  in 
conditions  of  service  between  these  two  groups?  Full-tine  AGR 
nenbers,  including  Navy  TARs,  are  conpensated  under  essentially 
the  sane  pay  and  benefit  systens  as  active  conponent  military 
nenbers.  Concern  has  been  expressed  idjout  this  situation,  based 
on  the  perception  that  AGRs  and  TARs  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
rigors  and  hardships  characteristic  of  service  in  the  active 
military  components.  Most  often  mentioned  among  the  hardships 
of  the  active  component  member  are  the  frequent  permanent  change 
of  station  (PCS)  moves  brought  about  by  changes  in  duty 
assignments  and  the  family  separations  caused  by  remote  overseas 
assignments  or  deployments  aboard  ship. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  entailed  two  major  avenues  of 
investigation:  a  comparison  of  conditions  of  service  and  a 
comparison  of  the  elements  of  compensation  as  they  are  paid  to 
these  two  groups.  The  comparison  of  conditions  of  service 
Included  institutional  policy  and  perspectives  as  well  as 
perceptions  of  active  and  reserve  component  members  about 
service  conditions,  using  the  results  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (active  component)  (1985  DoD 
Member  Survey)  and  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey:  Full- 
Time  Suppoirt  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (1986  RC  AGR 
Survey) .  Results  of  the  surveys  are  supported  by  available 
objective  data  in  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data 
System  (RCCPDS) .  The  1986  RC  AGR  Survey  provides  the  first 
availedsle  comprehensive  reserve  component  data  in  this  area; 
therefore,  this  analysis  provides  a  new  and  unique  perspective 
on  the  issue.  The  comparison  of  compensation  elements  was  made 
to  validate  the  hypothesis  that  their  application  is  essentially 
identical  for  both  groups. 

The  policies  that  govern  conditions  of  service  for  individuals 
must  be  developed  within  the  context  set  by  statutory  authority 
and  congressional  guidance.  AGR  duty  assignments  must  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  reserve  support  functions  specified  in  the 
law.  National  Guard  members  ordered  to  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  are  not  in  federal  service,  and  they  generally  serve  in 
their  home  state.  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  may  be  detailed  to  other 
duties  only  for  the  specific  purpose  of  periodic  refresher 
training  under  the  authority  of  section  678  of  title  10;  they 
may  not  be  detailed  to  other  duties  simply  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  active  component. 
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Comparison  of  Conditions  of  Service 

Through  the  analysis  of  survey  data  and  other  supporting  data, 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  first  time  to  make  across-the-board 
quantitative  comparisons  of  many  aspects  of  the  conditions  of 
service  for  active  component  members  and  AGR/TARs.  As  expected 
for  the  two  most  often-cited  areas,  frequency  of  moves  and 
family  separations,  active  component  members  do  have  the  most 
rigorous  service  conditions,  but  the  comparisons  also  depict  a 
wide  variation  within  and  between  components  and  reveal  that  a 
relatively  high  level  of  short-term  separation  from  family  is 
experienced  by  the  AGR  population. 

Navy  TARS  report  short-  and  long-term  separation  from  their 
families  at  rates  virtually  Identical  to  those  reported  by  their 
counteinparts  in  the  active  Navy,  but  there  are  wide  differences 
between  members  of  other  reserve  components  and  their  active 
component  counterparts.  Nhen  comparing  officer  and  enlisted 
populations  within  components,  the  differences  in  conditions  are 
often  far  greater  than  the  corresponding  differences  between 
active  component  members  and  AGR/TAR  members.  Across  the  range 
of  conditions  of  service,  the  results  are  mixed;  because  the 
results  are  mixed,  it  would  be  especially  difficult  to  devise  a 
general  formula  to  relate  rigors  of  service  to  compensation 
rates. 

Comparison  of  Compensation  Elements 

A  systematic  review  of  all  compensation  elements  confirmed 
that  compensation  systems  for  active  component  members  and 
AGR/TARs  are  essentially  the  same.  However,  equal  application 
of  compensation  rules  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
compensation  costs  are  identical  for  these  two  groups.  The 
number  of  members  drawing  special  pays,  for  example,  was  found 
to  be  higher  on  the  active  component  side.  Likewise,  since 
enlistment,  reenlistment,  and  other  bonuses  are  paid  by  policy 
on  the  basis  of  service  needs,  AGR/TAR  members  do  not  currently 
receive  bonuses  even  when  the  statutes  authorize  them.  Finally, 
several  pays  and  allowances,  such  as  the  variable  housing 
allowance,  family  separation  allowance,  dislocation  allowance, 
and  hostile  fire/imminent  danger  pay  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
exposure  to  a  particular  condition  of  service.  Compensation 
elements  that  are  related  to  conditions  of  service  are 
Inherently  more  efficient  and  equitable  than  any  general  remedy 
ever  could  be. 

Four  technical  or  structural  differences  were  found  in 
examining  elements  of  active  component  and  AGR/TAR  compensation: 

•  VA  Benefits  for  active  component  members  and  AGRs  in 
federal  service  differ  from  benefits  for  National  Guard 
AGRs  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty  under  state  control. 
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•  Entitlement  to  nondis2a>lllty  separation  pay  for  regular 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  A6R/TAR  enlisted 
members. 

•  Entitlement  to  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  for  regular 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  A6R/TAR  enlisted 
members. 

•  Educational  benefit  entitlements  for  active  component 
members  differ  from  those  for  AGR  members. 

Conclusions  about  A6R/TAR  and  Active  Component  Compensation 

Although  there  are  specific,  measureOile  differences  in 
conditions  of  service  when  comparing  active  component  members 
and  AGR/TARs,  there  is  no  rational  basis  for  making  a  general 
adjustment  in  the  compensation  structure.  Applying  specific 
elements  equally  to  each  meiaber  on  the  basis  of  exposure  to 
rigorous  conditions  appears  to  be  an  equitable  and  efficient 
approach  to  this  issue.  The  compensation  of  active  component 
and  AGR/TAR  members  is  essentially  the  same  except  for  the  four 
differences  noted  above.  The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  all  AGRs 
should  accrue  veterans'  benefits  on  an  equal  basis,  and 
educational  benefits  for  AGRs  should  be  limited  to  the  active 
duty  program.  Changes  are  not  required  in  the  other  two  areas; 
there  is  insufficient  need  to  pay  bonuses  to  attract  AGRs  at 
this  time,  and  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  separation  pay  for 
active  duty  enlisted  reservists. 


■  The  eth  QRMC  recommends  that  there  be  no  overall  change  in 
the  way  the  compensation  system  structure  accounts  for 
differences  in  conditions  of  service  between  active 
cosponent  and  ACT/TAR  members,  but  that  these  four  specific 
recammendatlons  on  structural  and  technical  issues  be 
adopted: 

■  Develop  remedial  legislation  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  so  that  members  serving  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  (other  than  for  training  only)  have  the  sane 
status,  with  the  same  consequences  for  title  38 
purposes,  as  members  trtio  serve  on  active  duty. 

■  Hake  no  change  to  current  statutes  that  authorize 
separation  pay  for  enlisted  reservists  but  not  for 
enlisted  regular  members.  Given  the  existing  state  of 
AGR  enlisted  program  management  within  the  reserve 
components  and  the  fact  that  enlisted  members  have 
typically  left  established  civilian  careers  to  serve  in 
AGR  status,  the  QRNC  recomnends  that  no  change  be  made 
to  existing  legislative  authority  at  this  time. 
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■  Do  not  anend  section  308  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorise  payaent  of  selective  reenlistaent 
bonuses  (SRBs)  to  TAB/AGR  aehbers  until  a  requirenent 
for  such  authority  can  be  denonstrated. 

■  Aaend  section  2132,  Chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  that  full-tiae  active  duty  service  as 
A6R  aeabers  of  the  Selected  Reserve  can  be  credited  only 
for  use  with  the  educational  assistance  program 
established  under  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 


Relative  Costs  of  Military  Technicians  and  AGRs 

Are  military  technicians  or  AGRs  the  most  cost-effective  form 
of  full-time  support  manpower?  This  is  the  second  of  the  two 
major  full-time  support  compensation  questions  reviewed  by  the 
6th  QRHC.  Potentially,  it  affects  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

Background 

During  the  past  decade,  much  controversy  has  focused  on  the 
relative  cost-effectiveness  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in 
providing  full-time  support  for  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  If  there  has  been  a  consensus  about  any 
aspect  of  the  issue,  it  has  been  that  additional  full-time 
support  is  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  missions  and 
responsibilities  that  have  been  assigned  to  these  components. 
Congressional  guidance  has  consistently  stressed  that  a  balance 
of  cost  and  readiness  (as  a  measure  of  effectiveness)  should 
form  the  basis  for  decisions  about  the  full-time  support  * 

manpower  force  mix.  However,  each  new  budget  cycle  has  marked 
another  round  in  the  debate  on  which  category  of  full-time 
support  manpower  is  the  most  cost-effective,  and  there  have  been 
no  easy  answers  on  either  side  of  the  equation. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  included  a  review  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  issue  and  an  examination  of  prior  efforts  to 
measure  and  portray  the  actual  compensation  costs.  Computer 
Based  Systems,  Inc.  developed  an  automated  cost  comparison  model 
for  significant  elements  of  military  technician  and  AGR 
compensation  costs  as  part  of  the  QRMC  study  effort,  and  the 
results  were  used  as  the  basis  for  objective  comparisons  in  this 
report.  Since  compensation  costs  are  Intricately  connected  to 
manpower  management  systems,  management  practices  for  both 
military  technicians  and  AGRs  were  reviewed. 

By  the  late  1970s,  new  missions  and  the  need  for  increased 
responsiveness  under  the  Total  Force  Policy  had  generated  a 
basic  requirement  for  more  full-time  support  personnel  in  the 
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reserve  forces.  Additional  full-time  active  duty  reservists  had 
already  been  called  to  duty  as  recruiters  after  the  1973 
transition  from  conscription  to  voluntary  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  however,  the  need  for  additional  support  extended  to  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  units  as  well.  The  requirement  was 
especially  great  in  the  Army's  reserve  components,  where 
obtaining  more  full-time  manpower  to  meet  mission  requirements 
was  perhaps  more  Important  than  whether  the  best  choice  of 
manpower  was  military  technicians  or  full-time  active  duty 
members.  Although  "What  kind?"  has  often  overshadowed  "How 
many?,"  sustained  growth  has  occurred.  In  the  four  reserve 
components  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  the  combined  strength  of 
military  technicians  and  AGRs  grew  63  percent  (from  66,668  to 
108,377),  between  1979  and  1987.  The  increase  in  AGR  strength 
during  this  period  was  447  percent,  while  the  increase  in 
military  technician  strength  was  only  7  percent. 

In  the  decade  between  1968  and  1978,  major  concerns  were 
raised  about  the  cost  and  management  of  military  technician 
programs,  including  concerns  about  the  potential  Impact  of 
unionization.  A  series  of  studies  and  congressional  actions 
occurred  during  this  period,  culminating  in  a  military 
technician  conversion  test  in  1978  and  1979  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  recruiting  full-time  active  duty  reservists  as  an 
alternative  source  of  manpower.  The  addition  of  large  numbers 
of  AGRs  has  not  produced  significant  cost  savings,  and  some  of 
the  original  concerns  about  military  technicians  (such  as  union 
activities)  have  not  proven  significant.  In  recent  years,  the 
Congress  has  established  technician  strength  floors,  AGR 
strength  ceilings,  and  a  prohibition  on  converting  occupied  and 
vacant  technician  positions. 

6th  QRMC  Cost  Comparison  Analysis  of  Military  Technicians  and 
AGR  Members 

In  reviewing  the  historical  record  of  full-time  support 
personnel  cost  comparisons,  the  following  precepts  and  general 
trends  were  identified: 

•  Manpower  programming  is  based  on  costs  to  the 
government,  not  on  benefit  to  the  individual. 

•  To  form  a  true  picture  of  compensation  costs,  all 
significant  immediate  and  deferred,  direct  and 
indirect  costs  must  be  considered. 

•  Because  pay  raises  and  other  compensation  system 
changes  may  alter  relative  costs,  cost  analyses  must 
be  updated  periodically. 
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•  Th«  availability  of  accurate.  Integrated  databases  is 
essential  to  the  computation  of  valid  cost 
comparisons. 

•  Relative  costs  cannot  be  determined  without 
establishing  a  linkage,  such  as  military  pay  grade,  as 
a  basis  of  comparison.  Such  linkages  may  take  the 
form  of  grade  equivalency  tables,  service  or  component 
manpower  organization  classification  guidance,  or 
population  averages. 

•  The  more  recent  analyses  show  that  AGRs  generally  cost 
more  than  general  schedule  military  technicians  but 
somewhat  less  than  most  wage  board  technicians,  in 
addition,  A6R  officers  are  relatively  more  expensive 
than  enlisted  AGRs,  and  the  relative  costs  of  AGRs 
within  enlisted,  warrant  officer,  and  officer 
categories  increase  with  military  pay  grade  as 
compared  with  military  technicians. 

6th  QRMc  Full-Time  Support  Cost  Comparison  Model 

The  6th  QRMC  full-time  support  cost  comparison  model 
incorporates  the  above  precepts  and  has  produced  up-to-date  cost 
estimates  reflecting  compensation  system  changes  since  the  last 
major  analysis.  The  results  provide  the  basis  for  6th  QRMC 
conclusions  about  the  relative  costs  of  military  technician  and 
AGR  manpower  from  a  perspective  of  reserve  component 
compensation.  This  model  Incorporates  military  and  civilian 
Income  data  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs.  Data  on  reserve 
component;  military  and  (if  applicable)  civilian  grade,  step  and 
category ;  military  specialty;  marital  status;  and  direct. 
Indirect  and  in-kind  elements  of  compensation  are  Included.  The 
basis  of  comparison  selected  for  use  was  military  grade,  in  view 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  military  aspects  of  the 
functions  performed.  The  following  points  summarize  the  model 
results : 

•  6S/6M  military  technicians  have  lower  average  annual  costs 
than  AGRs  in  most  military  pay  grades  and  lower  than 
average  costs  than  wage  board  technicians  in  all  military 
pay  grades. 

•  In  the  military  grades  with  the  highest  population 
strengths,  wage  board  military  technicians  generally  cost 
more  than  AGRs.  In  the  more  senior  military  grades,  AGRs 
generally  cost  more  than  wage  board  military  technicians. 

•  Costs  increase  more  rapidly  with  military  pay  grade  for 
AGRs  than  for  military  technicians. 
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•  Although  the  three  observetions  listed  above  are  valid  for 
all  four  components,  there  are  significant  differences 
among  these  components.  The  difference  between  the  average 
civilian  grade  held  among  military  technicians  at  any 
military  grade  varies  by  as  much  as  3.4  civilian  grade 
levels  across  the  components.  Air  Force  Reserve  A6R  and 
military  technician  forces  cost  more  per  capita  than  in 
other  components  because  the  A6R  force  consists  largely  of 
higher  grade  statutory  tour  officers  and  recruiters.  The 
Air  Hational  Guard  generally  has  the  least  difference 
between  AGR  and  military  technician  costs  while  the  Army 
Reserve  has  the  greatest. 

Cost  Comparison  Conclusions 

Changing  the  force  mix,  either  through  program  grotrth  or 
through  realignment,  is  unlikely  to  produce  significant  savings 
since  changes  would  occur  only  at  the  margin.  Short-term 
savings  are  especially  unlikely  assuming  members  of  the  existing 
force  would  be  protected  from  mandatory  conversion  of  status. 

Few  members  could  be  expected  to  volunteer  for  any  status  change 
yielding  less  compensation.  Because  cost  savings  are  unlikely, 
military  requirements  for  meeting  readiness  objectives  should  be 
the  principal  factor  in  force  mix  decisions. 

Full-Time  Siqpport  Manpower  Management 

Once  the  costs  of  available  forms  of  manpower  have  been 
determined,  they  must  be  examined  in  relationship  to  military 
requirements  and  other  needs  of  the  DoD  before  any  determination 
can  be  made  about  which  form  of  manpower  is  most  suitable  for  a 
specific  function. 

Manpower  Objectives 

To  enedtle  the  6th  QRMC  to  Identify  and  understand  the  overall 
objectives  of  full-time  support  manpower  objectives,  each 
Service  was  asked  to  provide  appropriate  force  structures  for 
its  reserve  components.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  were  asked  to 
provide  separate  structures  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs. 
These  structures  were  to  be  based  on  three  separate  and  distinct 
strength  profiles.  The  first  was  a  profile  of  the  existing 
force  as  of  September  30,  1986.  The  second  was  a  steady-state 
structure  for  FY  1986  showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its 
reserve  component (s)  to  be,  and  the  third  was  a  steady-state 
structure  showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its  component (s) 
to  be  heading  assuming  FY  1992  program  strengths.  The  steady- 
state  profiles  were  to  include  the  basic  force  configuration 
required  for  the  actual  force,  and  they  were  to  Include 
additional  flow  dynamics  (e.g.  promotion,  continuation  and 
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accession  rates,  years  of  service).  The  6th  QRMC  formed  the 
following  conclusions  about  the  full-time  support  force 
structure  profiles: 

•  Since  the  full-time  support  force  structures  produced 
for  this  review  generally  represent  a  new,  single 
iteration  effort,  they  should  be  viewed  as  a  "first 
draft"  rather  than  as  a  definitive  statement  of 
Service  force  structure  objectives. 

•  Full-time  support  force  structure  analysis,  if 
institutionalized,  can  provide  a  disciplined  method 
for  defining  force  structure  objectives  and 
requirements  as  a  basis  for  personnel  program 
management . 

•  Efforts  should  be  continued  to  improve  full-time 
support  manpower,  personnel,  and  pay  data  integration 
so  that  it  can  be  used  more  effectively  in  the 
analysis  of  manpower  costs  and  personnel  management 
issues . 

Compensation-Related  Conflicts 

Friction  between  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in  the  daily 
work  environment  has  existed  since  the  inception  of  the  AGR 
program.  The  individual  problems  that  exist  are  generally 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  two  separate  personnel 
management  and  compensation  systems  for  the  performance  of  one 
set  of  functions. 

According  to  members  responding  to  the  1986  Reserve  components 
Surveys,  friction  continues  to  create  tension  in  the  Army's 
reserve  components  and  in  the  Air  National  Guard.  This  friction 
manifests  Itself  in  several  ways  as  another  problematic  aspect 
of  mixing  technicians  and  AGRs  in  units.  The  compensation 
system  has  a  direct  impact  in  creating  two  sources  of  this 
friction.  The  first  is  pay  inversion  that  occurs  when  a 
supervisor  (typically  a  general  schedule  military  technician) 
earns  less  than  subordinate  (often  an  AGR) .  The  second  is  grade 
inversion  that  occurs  when  the  level  of  responsibility,  even 
supervisory  relationship,  may  be  reversed  between  daily  work 
status  and  unit  training  when  military  technicians  switch 
between  their  civilian  and  military  position/ status. 

There  are  other  sources  of  friction:  for  example,  active  duty 
rules  for  work  hours  differ  from  civil  service  rules,  and 
promotion  rules  and  oppoirtunlties  differ.  This  friction,  much 
of  which  centers  on  compensation  or  compensation-related 
matters,  tends  to  work  against  organizational  effectiveness.  It 
demonstrates  that  employing  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in  the 
same  working  environment  in  mobilizing  units  is  not  sound 
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personnel  nanagement  practice.  Such  practice  specifically 
disrupts  the  very  efficiency  and  organizational  cohesiveness 
that  compensation  systems,  grade  structure,  and  other  personnel 
management  mechanisms  are  designed  to  promote.  Although 
management  can  ameliorate  some  problems,  it  cannot  eliminate  the 
structural  differences  that  are  a  root  cause  of  friction  between 
the  two  groups. 

After  exeunining  the  Army's  reserve  components  full-time 
manning  program  in  1985,  the  General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
that  mixing  technicians  and  AGR  personnel  in  deployable  troop 
units  is  not  organizationally  sound  and  detracts  from 
effectiveness.  A  primary  reason  cited  by  the  GAO  was 
compensation  variances  and  perceived  inequities  between  the  two 
groups.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  DoD  agreed  with  this 
conclusion  and  indicated  to  the  Congress  that  they  would 
implement  a  program  to  reduce  such  mixing  if  necessary  authority 
were  granted.  Congressional  approval  necessary  to  implement 
such  a  program  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Conclusions  about  Full-Time  Support  Manpower  Management 

Although  the  separation  of  military  technician  and  AGR  forces 
in  mobilizing  units  is  highly  desirable  from  a  compensation 
perspective,  the  means  of  achieving  such  separation  is  an 
equally  important  consideration.  Plans  to  achieve  separation 
should  focus  on  improving  combat  readiness  in  a  cost-effective 
manner.  In  achieving  this  objective,  the  QRMC  analysis 
indicates  that  the  following  key  points  should  be  addressed: 

•  Mixed  forces  should  be  aligned  t  separate  AGRS  and 
technicians  in  their  daily  work  environment  or  provide 
clear  and  separate  career  patterns.  Any  progrzun  of 
change  should  pay  particular  attention  to  existing 
commitments  to  and  expectations  of  current  members. 

•  The  separation  should  not  be  based  on  the  performance 
of  "peacetime"  and  "wartime"  functions.  With  few 
exceptions,  both  military  technicians  and  AGRs  should 
perform  functions,  applicable  to  both  peace  and  war, 
that  require  individuals  on  a  full-time  basis  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  accomplishment  of  mission 
objectives.  Peacetime-only  functions  generally  do  not 
require  a  military  status. 

•  Separation  of  the  AGR  and  military  technician 
full-time  forces  would  be  facilitated  by  clearer 
conceptual  standards  for  delineating  the  difference 
between  military  technicians  and  AGRs.  These  cannot 
be  formulated  in  absolute  terms,  but  guidelines  could 
be  developed  based  on  Service  fiinctional  requirements 
and  the  characteristics  of  each  force.  Clearer  role 
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definitions,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the 
developeent  of  cost-effective  force  sixes,  would 
assist  in  allaying  sose  of  the  anisosity  and 
counterproductive  cospetition  that  exists  between 
these  two  groups. 

•  Increased  esphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
compatibility  of  military  and  civilian  grade  and 
position  for  military  technicians.  Associated  with 
each  military  technician  position  should  be  a  specific 
range  of  military  grades  and  skills  within  limits 
specified  by  the  Service. 

•  Finally,  opportunities  for  support  system 
modernization  should  be  sought  in  conjunction  with 
force  realignment.  Obsolete  systems  and  procedures 
employed  in  the  support  of  reserve  units  are  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  data  problems  noted  throughout 
this  review.  During  the  6th  QKMC  unit  visit  program, 
full-time  support  personnel  were  observed  to  be 
overburdened  with  administrative  work,  much  of  which 
is  no  longer  performed  at  the  unit  level  in  the  active 
components.  This  obsolescence  may  also  limit  wartime 
capability.  The  full-time  force  should  be  organized 
in  peacetime  to  provide  support  through  the  same  up- 
to-date  systems  required  to  support  their  units  in 
combat. 
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In  addition  to  Presidential  direction  that  the  6th  QSMC 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  reserve  compensation,  the 
Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986  required  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  a  report  on  reserve  retirement  to  the 
Congress,  together  with  zmy  proposals  for  modification  of  the 
system.  The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  Retirement  Reform 
Act  stated  their  intent  that  this  review  be  conducted  as  part  of 
the  6th  QRMC,  in  conjunction  with  its  overall  review  of  reserve 
compensation . 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  resexrve  retirement  was  conducted  from 
the  perspective  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  system  and  of 
these  objectives  in  light  of  the  subsequent  evolution  of  the 
reserve  components  and  of  current  and  projected  manpower 
requirements.  Three  major  areas  were  identified  for  review:  1) 
the  effects  of  the  retirement  system  on  manpower  force  struc¬ 
ture;  2)  the  motivational  effects  of  the  retirement  point 
system;  and  3)  technical  issues  that  have  arisen  over  time  as 
the  organization,  missions,  and  support  of  the  reserve 
components  have  changed.  Reserve  retirement  was  reviewed  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  reserve  compensation  system,  with  a 
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focus  on  conpensatlon  as  a  force  nanagenent  tool.  THe  findings 
and  reconmendations  of  the  QRMC  analysis,  sunnarized  here,  are 
published  as  Volume  IB  of  the  QSMC  report. 

History  and  Description  of  Reserve  Retirement 

A  reserve  retirement  system  was  enacted  in  1948  to  provide  a 
monetary  incentive  for  continued  membership  and  training  in  the 
reserve  components.  World  War  II  experience  had  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  large,  well-trained,  organized,  and  eguipped 
reserve  force,  capable  of  immediate  mobilization  and  deployment. 
A  deferred  Income  incentive  was  considered  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  the  planned  reserve  component  manpower  structure. 

The  system  has  remained  essentially  unaltered  since  enactment. 
Recent  changes  in  law  affecting  the  determination  of  the  retired 
pay  base  in  calculating  retired  pay  (1980)  and  the  indexing  of 
retired  pay  (1986)  have  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  value  of  both  active  and  reserve  retirement  benefits  for  new 
members  who  are  affected  by  these  changes. 

Computation  of  Retired  Pay 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  reserve  retired  pay,  an  individual 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  20  years  of  qualifying  service  and  be 
at  least  60  years  of  age.  Retired  pay  is  computed  based  on  the 
basic  pay  scale  in  effect  when  the  individual  applies  for 
retired  pay  at  or  after  the  age  60  minimum.  Retired  pay  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  reservist's  equivalent  years  of 
active  service  by  2.S  percent  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
fraction  by  basic  pay. 

Equivalent  years  of  active  service  are  computed  using  a  point 
system,  in  which  retirement  points  are  credited  for  each  day  of 
active  service  and  for  each  attendance  at  a  drill  or  period  of 
equivalent  instruction.  In  addition,  fifteen  points  per  year 
are  credited  for  active  status  membership  in  a  reserve 
component.  There  is  a  60-point  annual  limit  on  the  total  of  all 
points  awarded  for  drill  attendance  or  equivalent  instruction, 
or  for  membership  in  a  reserve  component,  and  a  maximum  of  365 
points  may  be  credited  toward  retirement  in  any  one  year. 

Subject  to  these  limitations,  years  of  equivalent  active 
service  are  computed  by  totaling  all  points,  including  those 
earned  in  years  when  the  minimum  50  points  for  a  satisfactory 
year  was  not  attained.  This  point  total  is  then  divided  by  360. 

Costs  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1985,  military  retirement  has  been  funded  on 
an  accrual  basis.  It  previously  was  funded  on  a  current  cost 
basis,  and  a  single  line  in  the  DoD  budget  reflected  the 
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projected  annual  costs  of  retired  pay.  Under  the  1984  law  that 
created  the  accrual  funding  system,  a  military  retirement  fund 
was  established  in  the  Treasury.  The  fund  receives  monthly 
payments  on  accruing  liabilities  from  the  DoD  and  yearly 
amortized  payments  from  the  Treasury  on  the  unfunded 
liabilities. 

The  DoD  payments  are  a  percentage  of  the  total  basic  pay  for 
members  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  This  percentage 
of  pay  is  contributed  over  the  active  career  of  new  military 
entrants  in  order  to  pay  for  all  future  retirement  benefits  of 
the  group.  Thus,  under  the  accrual  method  of  funding  military 
retirement  and  survivor  benefits,  the  future  costs  of  military 
retirement  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  of 
service  budgets  and,  consequently,  in  their  manpower  plans  and 
policies.  Since  Fiscal  Year  1987,  the  law  has  provided  that  two 
percentages  will  be  determined:  one  for  members  on  full-time 
duty  with  either  the  active  or  reserve  components  and  one  for 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  not  serving  full-time. 

The  future  costs  of  reserve  retirement  and  the  relative  value 
of  retired  pay  for  reservists  vary,  based  on  when  the  reservist 
first  entered  a  uniformed  service.  Legislative  changes  to  the 
system  in  1980  and  1986  have  created  three  categories: 

•  Members  who  joined  prior  to  September  3,  1980,  have  their 
retired  pay  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  basic  pay 
scale  in  effect  when  the  member  is  first  entitled  to  draw 
retired  pay. 

•  Members  who  first  entered  on  or  after  September  8,  1980, 
and  before  August  1,  1986,  will  have  their  retired  pay 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  of  their  highest 
36  months  of  basic  pay.  This  reduces  the  percentage  of  pay 
that  must  be  set  aside  in  the  Military  Retirement  Fund  from 
27.7  percent  to  25.3  percent,  a  nine  percent  reduction. 

•  Members  who  entered  on  or  after  August  1,  1986,  will  have  a 
change  in  the  method  of  adjusting  their  retired  pay  to 
maintain  its  value  against  inflation.  This  further  reduces 
the  relative  cost  and  value  of  reserve  retirement.  The 
percent  of  basic  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  for  this  group 
is  22.8  percent,  which  is  a  total  reduction  of  18  percent 
from  the  system  applicable  to  members  who  first  entered 
service  prior  to  September  8,  1980. 

The  percentage  of  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  for  full-time 
active  and  reserve  component  members  now  entering  service  is 
40.9  percent.  To  provide  a  perspective  on  the  cost  of  reserve 
retirement  relative  to  that  of  private  sector  pension  and 
capital  accumulation  plans,  the  Hay/Huggins  Company  was  asked  to 
make  a  comparison  using  the  same  economic  assumptions  in  both 
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FIQUBE  18.  CURRENT  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
ACCRUALS  AND  OUTLAYS  IN  1966  S 


calculations.  Their  analysis  concluded  that  the  average  cost  of 
retirement  benefits  in  the  private  sector  is  13  percent  of 
salary.  Using  the  same  economic  assxunptions,  the  cost  of 
reserve  retirement  would  be  18.8  percent  of  basic  pay.  Since 
basic  pay,  on  which  retired  pay  is  calculated,  is  only  about  70 
percent  of  military  compensation,  it  is  not  directly  comparable 
to  private  sector  salary.  Multiplying  the  18.8  percent  of  basic 
pay  cost  calculated  by  Hay/Huggins  by  70  percent  results  in  a 
cost  of  approximately  13  percent  of  pay  for  the  reserve  system, 
indicating  that  it  is  very  close  to  average  private  sector  plans 
in  terms  of  cost. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  158,696  reserve  retirees  were  paid  $1.2 
billion  in  retired  pay.  Projected  costs  (in  1988  dollars)  of 
retired  pay  outlays  for  reserve  retirees  and  of  accrual  payments 
in  the  OoD  budget  are  shown  in  Figure  16.  The  average  monthly 
retired  pay  for  officers  who  retired  (at  or  after  age  60)  in 
Fiscal  Year  1986  was  $762.  The  average  retired  pay  for  enlisted 
members  first  retired  in  that  year  was  $428.  Historically,  the 
population  drawing  reserve  retired  pay  has  included  about  three 
officers  for  every  enlisted  member.  This  has  led  some  to 
question  the  utility  of  reserve  retirement  as  a  retention 
incentive  for  the  enlisted  force.  6th  QRMC  projections,  based 
on  current  continuation  rates,  indicate  that  the  officer-to- 
enlisted  ratio  among  those  receiving  reseirve  retired  pay  is 
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FISCAL  YEAR 


figure  17.  PROJECTED  RETIRED  POPULATION  DRAWING  PAY,  1967  TO  2037 

rapidly  changing  and  will  result  in  a  very  different  population 
of  reserve  nenbers  drawing  retired  pay.  Figure  17  shows  these 
projections. 

The  cost  of  reserve  retirement  must  ultimately  be  related  to 
the  system's  effects  on  the  readiness  of  the  reserve  components 
and  to  the  value  of  that  readiness  to  the  national  defense.  Its 
relative  costs  can  be  compared  with  the  cost  and  effectiveness 
of  system  alternatives. 

QRMC  Analysis 

The  objective  of  the  QRMC  analysis  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  current  reserve  retirement  system  effectively 
supports  service  and  reserve  component  manpower  objectives  and 
policies,  and  aids  in  achieving  desired  manpower  force 
structures.  There  were  three  primary  activities  in  conducting 
the  analysis:  assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  current  system, 
comparison  of  these  effects  with  those  desired  by  the  Services 
and  their  reserve  components,  and  identification  and  evaluation 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternatives. 
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Data  Sources 


Primary  data  sources  for  the  QPMC  analysis  Included  the 
Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) ,  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  (1986  RC  Surveys) ,  the  QRMC  unit 
visit  program,  and  DoO  Office  of  the  Actuary  retiree  data  and 
retired  population  and  cost  projections.  There  have  been 
continuing  and  well-documented  problems  with  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  data  on  reserve  personnel.  These  problems  did 
impact  on  the  QRMC  analysis.  Missing  data  or  data  of 
questionable  validity  with  respect  to  creditable  years  for 
reserve  retirement,  total  days  of  active  service,  and  data  on 
paid,  creditable  and  total  points  were  of  particular  concern. 
Nevertheless,  the  availability  of  extensive  historical  RCCPDS 
data,  which  was  of  generally  good  quality  from  1981  forward, 
provided  a  sound  base  for  the  QRMC  analysis. 

The  1986  RC  Surveys  provided  heretofore  unavailzdsle  data 
concerning  reserve  members  and  their  spouses,  much  of  it 
directly  relevant  to  the  analysis  and  understanding  of  reserve 
retirement.  The  1986  RC  Surveys  provided  extensive  demographic, 
household,  and  familial  data  on  reservists,  including 
occupational  and  civilian  income  information  previously 
unavailable.  Detailed  infomnatlon  on  patterns  of  previous 
active  and  reserve  component  service  was  available  from  the 
survey,  largely  offsetting  weaknesses  in  the  RCCPDS  in  this 
area.  Using  survey  data,  it  was  possible  to  relate  the  strength 
and  direction  of  reservist  and  spouse  attitudes  and  experiences 
concerning  specific  aspects  of  reserve  compensation  to  their 
military  status,  background,  and  demographic  characteristics. 

The  6th  QRMC  unit  visit  program  was  conducted  during  April  and 
May  of  1987.  Its  objective  was  to  provide  QRMC  staff  with 
firsthand  exposure  to  the  views  of  unit  members,  to  identify 
concerns  and  issues  that  might  not  otherwise  surface  and  to  help 
place  the  quantitative  data  from  the  1986  RC  surveys  in  context. 

The  6th  QRMC  relied  heavily  on  the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary 
for  supporting  data.  Data  concerning  the  future  costs  of  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system  and  of  alternative  systems  is 
entirely  based  on  office  of  the  Actuary  projections  using  the 
economic  assumptions  approved  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries. 

Analytic  Tools 

The  availability  of  tools  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  costs,  benefits,  and  specific  effects  of  active  component 
manpower  and  compensation  policies  wd  programs  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  tools  for  analyzing  reserve  manpower.  This 
is  clearly  a  result  of  the  paucity  of  research  on  reserve 
component  manpower  as  compared  to  the  active  components.  It  is 
also  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  greater  complexity  of 
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reserve  manpower  programs.  All  the  following  characteristics  of 
reserve  laanpower  make  its  analysis  particularly  difficult: 
accession  programs  that  combine  significant  proportions  of 
individuals  with  and  without  prior  service,  frequent  lateral 
entry  and  reentry  into  the  Selected  Reserve,  markedly  different 
participation  intensities  among  Selected  Reserve  progrzuas,  a 
wide  range  in  the  amount  of  prior  active  service  possessed  by 
current  members  (which  affects  the  degree  of  investment  in 
reserve  retirement) ,  and  the  fact  that  reserve  service  is  not 
the  full-time  job  of  most  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

A  number  of  models  and  other  analytic  tools  were  developed  by 
the  6th  QRMC  staff  or  through  contract.  Most  important  in  that 
regard  are  two  models  developed  by  the  RAND  Corporation.  Part 
of  this  effort  Included  the  development  of  estimation  and 
projection  models  that  were  capable  of  separately  estimating 
future  populations  for  part-time  reservists,  military 
technicians,  and  AGRs.  This  model  is  the  RAND  Reserve  Policy 
Screening  Model.  The  second  part  of  the  project  was  the 
development  of  a  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model.  This  model 
creates  retention  rates  by  quantifying  compensation,  taste  for 
military  service,  and  random  disturbances  that  affect  continued 
service.  The  effect  of  retirement  system  and  other  compensation 
alternatives  on  retention  rates  developed  by  the  reserve  dynamic 
retention  model  can  then  be  entered  into  the  Inventory 
projection  model  to  estimate  force  structure  effects  of 
compensation  alternatives.  With  the  addition  of  alternative 
system  costs,  a  systematic  tool  has  been  provided  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  retirement  system 
alternatives . 

The  Effects  of  the  Current  Reserve  Retirement  System 

The  6th  QRMC  began  its  study  of  the  effects  of  the  current 
system  with  the  review  of  earlier  studies.  The  most  extensive 
previous  review  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  Reserve 
Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS)  from  October  1976  through  June 
1978.  The  RCSS  concluded  that,  for  reserve  forces,  there  should 
be  greater  emphasis  on  cu:  rent  compensation  than  on  deferred 
compensation,  and  that  the  need  for  a  retirement  system  for 
reserve  members  was  much  less  apparent  than  for  active  force 
members . 

The  RCSS  analysis  concluded  that  reserve  retirement  was  too 
costly,  fostered  an  aging  force,  and  was  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  control  relative  to  manpower  force 
effects  and  retirement  costs.  The  RCSS  developed  two  preferred 
alternative  reserve  compensation  systems.  The  first  alternative 
included  a  number  of  modifications  to  reserve  retirement,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  which  would  have  been  annuity  reductions  in 
the  range  of  20  to  35  percent.  No  retirement  system  was 
Included  in  the  second  alternative.  A  Reserve  Career  Bonus, 
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structured  to  provide  an  incentive  for  continued  service  through 
30  years,  was  proposed  in  place  of  retirement.  The  RCSS  study 
was  completed  at  a  time  when  there  was  greater  concern  with 
recruitment  and  early  attrition  than  with  retention.  Its 
recommendations  may  have  reflected  this  concern. 

The  5th  QSMC  conducted  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  uniformed 
services  retirement  system  but,  by  design,  did  not  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  reserve  retirement.  The  5th  QRNC  did 
find  that  a  number  of  the  RCSS  conclusions  were  still  valid, 
including  the  finding  that  reserve  retirement  results  in  a  high 
flow  of  officers  and  a  low  flow  of  enlisted  members  to 
retirement . 

As  shorn  earlier  in  Figure  17,  6th  QRMC  projections  indicate 
that  the  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  among  those  receiving  reserve 
retired  pay  is  rapidly  changing.  Reserve  retirement  is  now  a 
major  factor  in  the  retention  of  enlisted  members  with  critical 
leadership  and  technical  skills.  The  QRMC  analysis  indicates 
that  an  incentive  for  career  reserve  service  is  absolutely 
required  to  maintain  the  reserve  components  at  required  strength 
beyond  eight  years  of  service.  Results  of  the  RAND  Reserve 
Dynamic  Retention  Model  indicate  that,  with  elimination  of 
retirement  as  a  career  incentive,  the  Selected  Reserve  could  not 
maintain  its  required  manpower  force  structures  and  would  lose 
critical  experience.  Although  the  analysis  indicates  that  it  is 
possible  to  replace  retirement  with  current  income  incentives, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  could  be  accomplished  at  less  cost 
or  with  equal  effectiveness  in  attracting  and  retaining  high 
quality  members  with  the  needed  experience.  The  model  indicates 
that,  in  the  absence  of  reserve  retirement,  retention  in  the 
midyears  of  service  becomes  a  problem  even  with  current 
compensation  alternatives  in  place. 

The  QRMC  looked  in  some  detail  at  the  relationship  between 
reserve  retirement  and  continuation  trends  in  the  reserve 
components.  The  retirement  system  retains  needed  manpower  to  20 
or  more  years  of  service.  Once  qualified  for  eventual  retired 
pay  at  age  60,  however,  there  is  little  economic  incentive  to 
discontinue  active  reserve  service.  Indeed,  since  continued 
service  increases  retirement  points  and  retired  pay  at  age  60, 
the  reserve  retirement  system  provides  a  strong  incentive  to 
remain  in  the  reserve  program  beyond  completion  of  the  ninimum 
years  of  satisfactory  service  for  retirement  eligibility. 

The  analysis  of  continuation  rates  in  the  reserve  components 
Indicates  that  reserve  retirement  works  well  as  an  Incentive  to 
draw  qualified  junior  members  into  reserve  careers  and  to 
attract  members  with  active  component  service.  The  pull  of 
reserve  retirement  is  evidenced  in  continuation  rates  as  early 
as  five  to  seven  years  of  service,  and  this  pull  gradually 
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YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  18.  RESERVE  COMPONENT  CONTINUATION  RATES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF 
ACTIVE  COMPONENT  ENLISTED  BY  COMPONENT 


SOURCE:  SELECTED  RESERVE  CONTINUATION  RATES  FROM  ISSeRCCPDS. 
ACTIVE  COMPONENT  RATES  FROM  DMDC. 


increases  through  20  years  of  service.  There  is  a  drop  in  the 
continuation  rates  at  the  20-*year  point,  but  they  immediately 
increase  again  and  remain  high  well  beyond  30  years  of  service. 
Comparison  with  active  duty  continuation  rates,  shown  for 
enlisted  members  in  Figure  18,  indicates  that  reserve  rates  are 
slightly  lower  through  the  first  20  years  of  service  and  much 
higher  than  active  rates  after  that  point. 

In  most  of  the  reserve  components,  the  manpower  force  has 
continued  to  age.  The  impact  of  this  trend  on  the  readiness  of 
reserve  components  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  Logistics 
Management  Institute  (UII)  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  age 
distribution  of  reservists  by  military  specialty.  Their  report 
Indicates  that,  as  of  early  1987,  members  in  specialties  with 
the  greatest  demand  for  youth  and  vigor  were  only  about  two 
years  older  than  their  active  force  counterparts,  older  members 
were  in  specialties  where  age  is  less  critical.  LMI  did  not, 
however,  attempt  to  project  the  current  force  into  the  future. 

As  a  benchmark  against  which  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
current  and  proposed  reserve  compensation  programs,  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Coast  Guard  were  asked  to  develop  manpower 
force  structures  reflecting  desired  continuation  rates  and  force 
management  practices  for  their  reserve  components. 
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Considerations  such  as  age  of  the  force,  promotion  flow  relative 
to  length  of  service,  training  requirements,  and  skill  levels 
relative  to  grade  were  to  be  balanced  in  the  development  of  the 
desired  structures.  There  are  significant  differences  among  the 
force  structure  profiles  provided.  In  general,  however,  they 
indicate  a  desire  to  continue  a  higher  percentage  of  the  force 
from  6  to  20  years  of  service,  with  increased  separations 
occurring  after  2S  to  30  years  of  service. 

The  age  distribution  of  part-time  reservists  for  all  reserve 
components  is  currently  being  affected  by  a  sizeed^le  hump  of 
members  who  initially  joined  the  armed  forces  during  the  Vietnam 
War  period.  A  major  conceim  of  the  QRMC  was  to  assess  what  the 
manpower  force  structure  will  look  like  after  this  major  hump 
passes  through  the  system. 

The  RAND  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model  was  used  to  assess 
future  manpower  force  distributions.  The  projections  indicate  a 
continuing  aging  trend  into  the  next  century,  with  the  trend 
stronger  in  the  enlisted  force  than  in  the  officer  force.  The 
projections  indicate  a  doubling,  by  the  year  2000,  of  the 
percentage  of  the  part-time  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  force  with 
over  20  years  of  service. 

The  6th  QRMC  concluded  that  a  retention  incentive  is  necessary 
to  maintain  required  manpower  force  structures,  and  personnel 
with  needed  leadership,  technical  qualifications,  and 
experience.  There  are,  however,  current  and  projected  manpower 
force  management  problems  that  are  related  to  the  effects  of  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system.  In  the  absence  of  personnel 
policies  that  set  maximum  tenure  points  or  actively  select  out 
some  members,  the  strong  incentive  for  personnel  to  continue  as 
long  as  possible  contributes  to  an  aging  force.  Associated 
problems  of  promotion  stagnation  potentially  reduce  retention 
prior  to  20  years  of  service.  The  current  system  provides  no 
flexibility  to  offset  these  trends  or  deal  with  an  increasing 
rate  of  involuntary  transfers  to  the  Retired  Reserve;  transfers 
that  will  likely  be  required  as  members  who  Initially  entered 
the  military  during  the  Vietnam  Era  complete  20  or  more  years  of 
service. 

Alternative  Systems  Analysis 

The  QRMC  examined  a  number  of  alternatives  to  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system.  The  development  and  assessment  of 
possible  alternatives  was  guided  by  several  considerations  that 
resulted  in  the  following  design  criteria  for  alternative 
systems: 

•  The  reserve  retirement  system  must  be  fully  compatible  with 
the  active  duty  retirement  system,  with  active  duty  and 
reserve  service  credit^d)le  in  either  system. 
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•  Reserve  retirement  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  aid 
in  recruiting  members  with  prior  active  duty  service, 
without  being  so  competitive  as  to  cause  undesired 
attrition  from  the  active  components. 

•  An  alternative  system  should  be  structured  to  support  the 
accomplishment  of  reserve  manpower  objectives  in  the 
near  term. 

•  Members  who  first  entered  a  uniformed  service  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  any  proposed  alternative  should  be  provided 
the  option  of  electing  the  alternative  system  or  remaining 
under  the  current  system. 

•  An  alternative  system  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  seven  reserve  components. 

•  There  should  be  an  incentive  to  continue  to  serve  beyond  20 
years,  and  the  incentive  should  increase  until  30  years  of 
service. 

•  A  means  should  be  provided  for  replacing  some  percentage  of 
lost  reserve  compensation  for  members  who  have  qualified 
for  retirement  at  age  60  but  can  no  longer  participate. 

•  Any  alternative  should  be  relatively  simple  in  application, 
so  that  the  modified  or  optional  system  can  be  readily 
communicated  to  and  understood  by  reservists. 

•  Retirement  system  alternatives  should  be  cost  neutral  or 
reduce  long-term  retired  pay  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  development  and  examination  of  alternatives 
that  would  meet  the  above  criteria,  a  review  was  conducted  of 
previous  proposals  for  change  to  reserve  retirement.  These 
included  reducing  the  value  of  reserve  retirement,  creating  a 
penalty  for  those  who  cease  active  participation  prior  to  30 
years  of  service,  lowering  the  age  of  eligibility  for  reserve 
retired  pay  or  providing  a  lump  sum  payment  option  before  age 
60,  and  eliminating  reserve  retirement  altogether. 

Increased  Current  Compensation  in  Lieu  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Using  the  RAND  models  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  increase 
of  between  10  and  17  percent  (depending  on  component)  in  after¬ 
tax  pay  would  be  required  to  offset  the  elimination  of  reserve 
retirement  and  hold  accessions  constant.  When  the  DoD 
calculates  its  compensation  costs  of  achieving  the  required 
after-tax  increase,  there  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  DoD 
budget  even  with  the  reduced  accrual  payments  into  the  Military 
Retirement  Fund.  Federal  outlays  to  pay  for  the  retired  pay  of 
grandfathered  reservists  and  the  Increased  compensation  for  new 
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FIGURE  1 9.  MARGINAL  DIFFERENCE  IN  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AND  FEDERAL 
OUTLAYS  FROM  ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RETIREMENT 


entrants  would  increase  until  FY  2033.  Total  excess  cumulative 
outlays  peak  at  over  29  billion  1988  dollars  and  are  not 
recaptured  until  FY  2053  (Figure  19) .  These  estimates  represent 
a  "best  case"  scenario,  in  that  potential  significant  increases 
in  accession  and  training  costs  have  not  been  included. 

While  monetary  costs  are  a  major  consideration,  potential 
impacts  on  manpower  force  structures  are  also  important.  The 
QRMC  analysis  indicates  that,  in  the  absence  of  reserve 
retirement,  retention  in  the  midyears  of  service  becomes  a 
problem  even  with  current  compensation  alternatives  in  place. 
Increased  accession  requirements  result  from  the  reduction  in 
career  retention.  Substitution  of  youth  for  midcareer 
experience  is  especially  problematic  in  the  reserve  components. 
These  projected  effects  might  be  reduced  through  the  skillful 
targeting  of  current  compensation  alternatives,  but  the  long¬ 
term  ability  to  provide  an  incentive  as  stable  and  effective  as 
reserve  retirement  is  uncertain. 

The  QRHC  concludes  that  current  compensation  alternatives 
would  be  more  expensive  than  reserve  retirement.  Substitution 
of  current  compensation  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  members 
with  very  long  service — a  change  that  is  warranted — but  it  would 
also  be  likely  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  members  in  midcareer, 
a  change  that  would  almost  certainly  Impact  on  readiness. 
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Reductions  in  Value  of  Resexrve  Retireaent 

Analysis  of  the  potential  effects  of  reductions  In  the  value 
of  reserve  retirement  Indicates  that  such  a  change  would  result 
in  increased  accession  requirements.  Initial  entry  training 
costs  would  overwhelm  the  relatively  small  savings  that  can  be 
achieved  from  a  more  junior  part-time  force,  under  this 
alternative,  force  distribution  problems  would  remain,  since 
members  who  have  completed  20  years  of  service  would  still  be 
likely  stay  for  as  long  as  possible  In  order  to  Increase  their 
retirement  benefit.  The  QRMC  concludes  that  this  alternative 
would  exacerbate  the  problems  of  the  current  retirement  system 
while  Increasing  costs. 

Actuarlally  Neutral  Early  Annuity 

Actuarlally  neutral  means  that,  if  you  offer  a  reduced  early 
retirement  annuity  In  lieu  of  an  existing  annuity,  the  present 
value  of  a  stream  of  early  payments  Is  equal  to  the  present 
value  of  the  payment  stream  of  the  old  annuity.  An  actuarlally 
neutral  early  annuity  was  calculated  and  Its  effects  examined. 
The  principal  defect  found  with  this  alternative  was  that  the 
annuity  amount  represented  a  very  high  percent  of  monthly  drill 
pay  for  many  members  and,  for  some,  would  be  twice  the  monthly 
drill  pay.  The  more  retirement  points  held  by  a  member  electing 
this  option,  the  higher  the  payment.  This  would  Induce  unwanted 
losses,  and  the  losses  would  be  greatest  among  those  whose  point 
totals  were  higher  as  a  result  of  past  active  duty  or  more 
intense  participation. 

The  QRMC  attempted  to  adapt  the  actuarlally  neutral  early 
annuity  concept  to  an  alternative  providing  a  better  fit  with 
the  established  criteria.  The  most  promising  was  a  two-tier 
early  annuity  based  on  years  of  service  rather  than  on  the  age 
of  the  member  when  the  first  tier  of  the  early  annuity  starts. 
This  two-tier  system  Is  the  recommended  alternative  of  the  QRNC. 

The  Two-Tier  Years-of-Servlce-Based  Early  Annuity  Option 

This  alternative  would  provide  an  optional  early  annuity  at 
any  point  after  Initial  qualification  for  retirement  through 
completion  of  20  years  of  service.  The  first  tier  would  be  a 
flat  percentage  of  the  retired  pay  base  calculated  under  the 
hlgh-three  averaging  method.  The  second  tier  would  be  at  age 
62.  There  would  be  a  retirement  point  reduction  for  election  of 
the  option.  The  point  reduction  and  percentage  of  the  retired 
pay  based  used  for  the  QRMC  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  7. 
Election  of  the  optional  system  would  require  a  retirement  point 
reduction.  Retired  pay  before  and  after  age  62  would  be 
annually  adjusted  for  Inflation,  based  on  the  increase  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  minus  1  percent.  A  one-time  catch  up 
at  age  62  is  made  to  the  first  tier.  The  amount  of  the  flrst- 
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tier  monthly  annuity  would  be  constant  for  all  members  in  the 
same  grade  who  elect  the  two-tier  option  at  the  same  years-o£- 
seirvlce  point,  regardless  of  their  age.  While  the  two-tier 
system  would  be  optional  for  all  current  members,  it  would 
replace  the  age  60  annuity  for  future  entrants. 

The  QRMC  assessment  of  this  alternative  indicates  that  its 
implementation  would  result  in  a  reserve  retirement  system 
better  able  to  support  reserve  manpower  objectives,  it  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  objectives  immediately  after  enactment  and 
would  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  reserve 
components.  The  size  of  the  first-tier  annuity  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  discourage  further  paid  participation  or  to 
attract  active  component  members  to  the  reserves  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  separated.  Tables  8  and  9  provide  an  example  of 
the  value  of  the  option  for  typical  reservists  in  pay  grades  05 
and  E7,  respectively.  Similar  examples  for  reservists  in  the 
same  grades  who  have  high  participation  requirements  (e.g. 
aviators  or  flight  crew  members)  are  provided  in  Tables  10  and 
11. 
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The  SAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  designed  to  assess 
the  probable  impact  of  reserve  compensation  revisions  Indicates 
that  more  members  would  be  likely  to  continue  through  25  years 
of  service,  and  that  there  would  be  somewhat  lower  continuation 
after  that  ^int.  Accession  requirements  under  the  two-tier 
option  decline  by  about  1  percent.  Projected  changes  in  the 
enlisted  force  profiles  of  the  reserve  components  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  under  the  two-tier  option  are  shown  in  Figure 
20. 

Implementation  of  this  option  would  initially  increase  outlays 
from  the  military  retirement  fund.  These  increased  outlays 
would  peak  at  just  over  $200  million,  early  in  the  next  century. 
At  the  highest  level  this  would  represent  less  than  a  1  percent 
increase  in  outlays  from  the  fund.  Long-term  costs  for  reserve 
retirement  would  be  substantially  reduced.  This  reduction  would 
immediately  be  reflected  by  a  reduction  of  about  $132  million 
per  year  in  the  DoD  accrual  payments  into  the  fund.  This  is 
shown  in  Figure  21.  The  system  should  be  easily  understood  by 
most  reservists.  Many  technical  details  necessary  to  integrate 
the  two-tier  option  with  current  law  and  policy  also  remain  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  course  of  developing  a  legislative 
proposal.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  SBP  program,  the 
QRNC  did  not  study  the  integration  of  SBP  with  the  two-tier 
option.  The  development  of  equitable  SBP  modifications  would  be 
an  important  part  of  the  development  of  legislation  to  implement 
the  two-tier  option. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  the  development  of  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  an  optional  early  annuity  at  any  point  after 
initial  qualification  for  retired  pay  with  20  years  of 
satisfactory  service.  A  second  tier  would  commence  at  age 
62.  All  members  not  electing  an  early  annuity  would 
receive  retired  pay  and  benefits  beginning  at  age  60  as 
provided  in  current  law.  Members  electing  the  two-tier 
option,  as  well  as  those  remaining  under  the  current 
system,  would  receive  medical  benefits  at  age  60.  The  two- 
tier  option  would  apply  to  all  new  entrants  into  the  armed 
forces . 

Retirement  Point  System  Analysis  and  Recommendations 

As  with  the  reserve  retirement  in  general,  the  retirement 
point  crediting  system  established  in  1948  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged.  Documentation  on  the  original  basis  for 
some  aspects  of  the  point  system  is  slight,  however  it  is  clear 
that  the  following  objectives  were  achieved  in  the  system  as 
established: 

•  Active  duty  and  reserve  participation  were  both  creditable 
for  retirement. 
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FIGURE  20.  TWO  TIER  OPTION:  CHANGE  IN  ENLISTED  FORCE  PROFILES 
SOURCE;  RAND  DYNAMIC  RETENTION  MODEL 
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•  Individuals  were  to  be  credited  on  the  actual  level  of 
their  future  participation. 

•  A  ulnlBum  annual  point  standard  was  set  for  satisfactory 
reserve  participation  for  retirement  qualification. 

The  QSMC  analysis  reviewed  the  retirement  point  system  from 
the  perspective  of  current  conditions  of  reserve  service.  A 
major  change  from  1948  is  the  much  greater  participation  level 
required  and  performed  by  today's  reservists.  This  higher  level 
of  participation  has  resulted  in  concern  in  many  quarters  that 
the  60-point  annual  cap  on  points  for  inactive  duty  training  is 
inequitable.  Under  the  cap,  members  who  perform  the  most 
inactive  duty  receive  the  same  retirement  credit  as  those  who 
meet  mlnimiun  training-pay  category  A  requirements.  In  part, 
this  is  also  an  effect  of  the  15  membership  points  awarded  each 
year.  Data  from  QSMC  unit  visits  and  from  the  1986  RC  Surveys 
indicates  that  the  60-point  annual  cap  on  inactive  duty  training 
points  is  perceived  by  many  members  as  inequitable.  A 
comparative  analysis  of  the  point  value  for  each  day  actually 
worked  indicates  that,  even  when  credited  at  two  points  per  day 
for  inactive  training,  the  probability  is  that  the  category  A 
reservist  will  earn  less  retirement  point  credit  per  working  day 
than  the  member  on  active  duty. 

An  estimation  of  the  probable  effects  of  raising  the  annual 
point  cap  to  75  while  eliminating  the  15  membership  points 
indicated  that  such  a  change  would  bring  the  active  duty  and 
reserve  credit  per  working  day  much  closer  together.  While  the 
QSMC  review  was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  verifiable  retirement 
point  data  for  most  reservists,  analysis  of  the  existing  system 
led  to  the  following  recommendations  for  change: 

■  Increase  the  annual  cap  on  inactive  duty  training  points 
from  60  to  75. 

■  Eliminate  the  15  annual  membership  points. 

■  Reduce  the  number  of  ^yoints  required  for  a  satisfactory 
retirement  year  from  50  to  35  (with  elimination  of 
membership  points  this  keeps  the  participation  requirement 
for  a  satisfactory  retirement  year  unchanged) . 

■  Cap  the  number  of  retirement  points  that  may  be  credited  in 
one  year  at  360  instead  of  365  (since  the  division  in  the 
formula  for  calculating  equivalent  years  of  active  service 
is  360,  this  ensures  that  no  more  than  one  year  of  credit 
may  be  received  for  one  year  of  duty) . 

The  QRMC  believes  that  implementation  of  the  above 
recommendations  would  result  in  providing  greater  retirement 
credit  for  members  who  perform  additional  inactive  duty  training 
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beyond  alnimun  training  requirements.  The  retirement  credit 
earned  would  not  exceed  the  benchmark  per  working  day  for  active 
duty  credit.  The  Q8MC  proposal  is  judged  to  be  cost  neutral. 
Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  retiree  point  accounting  systems, 
further  review  by  the  next  QRMC  is  recommended. 

Structural  Issues 

The  QSMC  also  conducted  a  detailed  review  of  structural  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  reserve  retirement  system.  The 
requirement  to  keep  large  numbers  of  reserve  officers  on 
extended  active  duty  to  meet  national  defense  requirements  after 
the  Korean  War  resulted  in  several  changes  affecting  reserve 
retirement.  Similar  changes  are  now  required  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  last  decade;  i.e.  the  requirement  for  significant 
numbers  of  enlisted  members  to  serve  on  active  duty  in  their 
reserve  status  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reserve  components  for 
full-time  recruiting,  technical,  and  administrative  support. 

There  are  two  results  of  the  failure  to  update  the  reserve 
retirement  system.  The  first  is  the  complex,  overlapping,  and 
confusing  structure  in  terms  of  which  retired  military  members 
are  categorized.  The  second  is  a  niunber  of  unintended 
inequities  that  have  developed  over  the  years.  While  some  of 
these  are  superficial,  others  are  quite  svibstantive  and  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  individual  members.  As  the  active  and 
reserve  components  become  even  more  closely  aligned,  it  is 
increasingly  Important  for  all  provisions  to  work  equitably  in 
order  to  encourage  both  active  and  reserve  service. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  the  QRMC  reconnends  the  following: 

■  Legislation  to  simplify  the  regular  and  reserve  retired 
structure.  Laws  that  require  the  assigniMnt  of  regular 
enlisted  retirees  to  the  Retired  Reserve  should  be  repealed 
as  unnecessary  and  anachronistic.  The  Fleet  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  would  be  continued,  but  would 
not  be  accounted  for  as  part  of  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

■  Amendment  of  section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  recall  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  equivalent  to  that  possessed  under  this 
section  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departinnts. 

■  Revision  of  DoD  Directive  1200.15  to  eliminate  the  category 
of  honorary  retiree  and  provide  that  only  members  who  are 
or  will  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  be  placed  in 
the  Retired  Reserve  in  the  future.  Existing  honorary 
retiree  lists  would  be  reduced  by  attrition  and  then 
discontinued . 
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■  Itegislation  to  provide  unifonity  between  the  Services  and 
their  active  and  reserve  oosponents  with  respect  to  the 
retired  grade  of  enlisted  perscmnel  qualifying  for  active 
duty  retlrenent.  (MOTE:  This  change  was  enacted  as 
section  512  of  Public  Law  100-180,  December  1987.) 

■  Legislation  to  require  continuous  mesbership  in  a  reserve 
coiqKinent  after  receiving  notification  of  cospletlon  of  the 
years  of  service  required  for  retired  pay  at  age  60,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  that  pay. 

■  Legislative  amendment  to  allow  reserve  enlisted  members  to 
receive  years-of-service  credit  for  inactive  duty  training 
points  in  the  computation  of  active  duty  retired  pay. 

■  Legislative  amendment  to  update  the  provisions  of  the 
active  duty  retirement  sanctuary  for  reserve  members  on 
active  duty  idio  have  more  than  18  years  of  active  federal 
service. 

■  Study  of  alternatives  to  provide  a  monetary  benefit  for 
reservists  %diose  further  participation  is  precluded  due  to 
their  being  found  not  {diysically  qualified  tdien  the  cause 
of  the  disqualification  was  not  service  connected. 


Konpay  Benefits  for  Retired  Reservists 

There  are  approximately  64,000  members  of  the  Retired  Reserve 
who  do  not  receive  retired  pay  but  will  be  entitled  to  retired 
pay  at  age  60.  These  members,  sometimes  referred  to  as  gray 
area  retirees,  have  important  benefits  but  are  precluded  from 
participating  in  military  activities  that  are  available  to 
reservists  in  either  an  active  or  retired  status.  During  the 
period  between  the  point  when  they  transfer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  and  the  time  when  they  begin  to  draw  retired  pay,  some 
reservists  feel  shut  out  and  cut  off  from  their  Service  and  the 
way  of  life  to  which  they  have  devoted  most  of  their  working 
years . 

The  6th  QRNC  examined  the  costs  and  advantages  of  extending 
certain  benefits  to  retired  reservists  in  the  gray  area.  The 
QRMC  concluded  that  expanded  benefits  for  gray  area  retirees 
would  recognize  their  long  and  dedicated  service.  The  QRMC 
reviewed  several  options  in  arriving  at  the  preferred 
alternative. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  temporary  lodging  facilities, 
military  exchange  stores  and  services  and  Class  Vl/Package 
store  privileges  be  extended  to  gray  area  retirees.  The 
QRMC  also  noted  that  these  expanded  benefits  would  increase 
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■onies  for  nonai^rc^riated  fund  activities  and  provide  an 
incentive  for  sesbers  with  aore  than  20  years  of  service  to 
transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve. 

The  two-tier  option  to  the  current  retirement  system,  if 
implemented,  would  effectively  eliminate  the  issue  of  gray  area 
retirees . 

■  Under  the  two-tier  option,  the  6th  QRHC  recoagsends  that  all 
Retired  Reservists  under  age  60  who  are  receiving  first- 
tier  retainer  pay  or  are  eligible  for  retired  pay  at  age  60 
have  the  same  benefits  as  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 
At  age  60  all  reservists  receiving  retired  pay  or  first- 
tier  retainer  pay  would  be  eligible  for  the  same  benefits 
as  are  all  military  retirees. 


Air  Force  Concerns 

In  the  course  of  the  review  of  the  QRMC  report  by  the  Military 
Departments,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  (the  reserve 
components  of  which  are  structured  and  manned  somewhat 
differently  than  are  the  components  of  the  other  Military 
Departments)  provided  areas  of  concern  with  .respect  to  certain 
QKHC  recommendations.  These  views  follow: 

The  Two-Tier  Years-of-Service  Based  Early  Annuity  Option.  The 
QRMC  concludes  that  the  current  system  contributes  to  an  aging 
force  and  causes  promotion  stagnation.  The  Air  Reserve  Forces 
are  combat  ready  today  for  many  reasons  which  include  experience 
and  stability.  The  forces  are  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
promotion  stagnc^tlon  a  minor  issue.  If  it  were  a  problem,  the 
related  dissatisfaction  with  reserve  service  would  result  in  a 
decreased  retention  rate.  Current  retention  rates  are 
excellent.  The  early  annuity  option  could  make  it  attractive 
for  the  most  experienced  personnel  to  leave,  causing  a 
significant  decrease  in  readiness.  This  could  be  especially 
significant  if  reserve  force  pilots  began  to  separate  after  20 
years  of  service,  certainly  not  an  intended  goal  by  management. 
The  increased  early  outflow  of  reserve  forces  pilots  would 
create  more  vacancies,  which  would  in  turn  provide  more 
opportunity  for  active  forces  pilots  to  affiliate  with  reserve 
units,  exacerbating  an  already  critical  active  pilot  retention 
problem.  The  early  annuity  option  may  be  especially  detrimental 
to  the  IMA  program.  IMA  positions  are  established  by  the  Major 
Commands  and  are  typically  senior  grades.  Since  IMAs  typically 
receive  less  income  from  reserve  participation  than  do  unit 
members,  a  significant  portion  of  our  IMAs  may  find  it 
attractive  to  take  the  early  annuity  thus  causing  a  significant 
shortfall.  Before  any  decision  is  made  for  an  early  annuity. 
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these  questions  should  be  the  subject  of  a  thorough  quantitative 
analysis,  and  perhaps  the  subject  of  a  survey,  to  project 
possible  effects  on  Air  Force  combat  capability. 

Second  Tier  of  Annuity  at  Aae  62.  Current  reserve  retirement 
pay  begins  at  age  60.  Recommend  age  60  vice  age  62  be 
considered  as  an  alternative  to  the  Two-Tier  Years  of  Service 
Based  Early  Annuity  option.  The  analysis  and  conclusion  of  this 
review  is  not  contained  in  the  final  report. 

Elimination  of  Menberahtp  Points.  If  membership  points  were 
eliminated,  well  over  half  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  would  take 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  retired  pay.  Few  members  in  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  are  authorized  additional  Inactive  Duty 
Training  Periods  (IDTs) .  These  periods  are  primarily  used  by 
aircrews  to  enhance  their  combat  capability,  but  aircrews  only 
represent  10  percent  of  the  force.  Unpaid  IDT  is  unusual  in  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  and  is  not  mission  productive  nor  does  it 
necessarily  enhance  combat  capability.  Any  change  in  the 
retirement  system  of  this  magnitude  is  certain  to  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  combat  capability.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  data  which  indicated  many  unpaid  IDT 
points  could  be  used  to  offset  the  loss  of  membership  points  is 
over  stated.  The  specific  question  from  which  this  data  was 
extracted  was  ambiguous  and  provided  great  leeway  for  personal 
interpretation.  It  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  to  support  the 
recommendation.  The  elimination  of  membership  points  has  not 
been  quantitatively  analyzed  and  may  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
retention  and  combat  capability. 

Elimination  of  the  Honorary  Retiree  Category  from  the  Retired 
Reserve .  Although  the  QRMC  sees  little  value  to  the  Honorary 
Retiree  this  categoiry  has  a  great  deal  of  emotional  appeal  and 
is  a  positive  public  relations  issue  for  the  Air  Force  and  has 
negligible  costs.  Recommend  the  category  be  retained  but  not 
interfere  with  any  lists  used  for  mobilization. 

Finally,  it  has  been  stated  numerous  times  that  "Reserve 
Retirement  is  too  expensive  and  needs  to  be  cut."  In  1987,  the 
total  DoD  budget  for  reserve  retirement  was  $958  million  for  a 
force  of  1.1  million  personnel  in  the  reserve  components.  This 
i s  certainly  not  too  expensive  considering  the  Reserve 
Components  contribute  25-30  percent  of  the  Total  Force 
warfighting  capability.  While  it  is  important  for  the 
Department  to  constantly  ensure  the  best  capability  for  least 
cost,  this  does  not  translate  directly  to  an  "a  priori" 
assumption  that  costs  must  be  reduced. 
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The  highest  priority  of  the  mllltairy  health  care  systen  Is 
conbat  oedlcal  readiness.  Although  quality  health  care  during 
peacetine  nay  be  the  most  visible  aspect  of  nilltary  nedicine, 
the  prinary  mission  is  to  support  military  forces  in  conflict. 
This  mission  requires  trained  personnel  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  with  the  right  skills,  ready  to  perform  their  duties  when 
called.  A  report  on  compensation  in  support  of  reserve  medical 
manpower  is  published  as  Volume  1C  of  the  QRMC  report. 

In  recent  years,  the  reserve  components  have  assumed  an 
increasing  portion  of  the  combat  medical  support  mission. 

Today,  the  reserve  components  are  counted  on  for  53  percent  of 
required  health  care  personnel  for  combat.  Fifty-five  percent 
of  medical  officers,  76  percent  of  nurses,  and  47  percent  of 
enlisted  health  care  personnel  required  for  the  worldwide  combat 
mission  must  come  from  the  reserve.  By  Fiscal  Year  1992,  61 
percent  of  required  combat  medical  manpower  is  projected  to  come 
from  the  reserve  components,  which  will  then  be  providing  58 
percent  of  the  total  required  enlisted  health  care  strength.  The 
Services  will  then  rely  on  the  reserve  components  -  to  provide  78 
percent  of  wartime  staffing  for  the  critically  short  wartime 
physician  specialties  of  anesthesiology,  general  surgery,  and 
orthopedic  surgery. 

For  the  reserve  components,  the  other  critical  shortage  has 
been  for  professional  nurses.  The  total  reserve  component 
shortfall  for  nurses,  currently  projected  at  31,000,  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  total  number  of  nurses  serving  in  the 
active  components.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  demand  for 
nurses  in  the  reserve,  it  is  only  very  recently  that  special 
incentives  or  training  programs  to  make  reserve  service  more 
attractive  to  nurses  began  to  be  developed  and  implemented. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  shoriifall  of  73,000  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  in  the  reserve  components. 

In  the  past  there  was  relatively  little  concern  with  reserve 
component  health  professionals  and  their  compensation. 

Attention  to  medical  readiness  has  reversed  this  pattern  of 
neglect,  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  DoD  and  the  Services  have 
resulted  in  improvements  in  manning  levels  of  health  care 
personnel  and  overall  medical  readiness.  Medical  readiness 
goals  have  not  yet  been  achieved,  however.  The  following 
concepts,  along  with  implementation  of  programs  and  development 
of  initiatives  based  on  recognition  of  the  concepts,  have  all 
been  significant  for  achieving  future  preparedness: 

•  The  priority  of  mobilization  requirements  in  medical 
planning 
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•  The  requirement  for  a  strong  peacetime  reserve  medical 
force 

•  The  need  for  standardization  in  establishing  medical 
manpower  requirements 

Historical  Perspective 

The  primacy  of  the  medical  readiness  mission  has  not  always 
been  clearly  perceived  in  the  past.  The  clear  necessity  of 
providing  health  care  to  active  and  retired  members  and  their 
dependents  assvuned  priority  during  the  period  after  the  Draft 
Era,  when  large  numbers  of  health  care  personnel  were  leaving 
the  military.  Initiatives  to  attract  and  retain  health  care 
professionals  on  active  duty  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force  were 
being  developed.  During  a  time  when  it  was  already  difficult  to 
provide  day-to-day  care,  the  need  to  maintain  medical  readiness 
went  largely  unaddressed. 

By  1980,  Congressional  and  Service  initiatives  had  begun  to 
stabilize  the  active  duty  population  of  health  care 
professionals  at  an  adequate  level.  In  1981,  DoD  efforts  were 
turned  toward  correcting  deficiencies  in  medical  readiness;  the 
reserve  medical  forces  began  to  receive  significant  attention 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  A  number  of  initiatives 
were  undertaken,  ranging  from  the  establishment  of  DoD  training 
policy  designed  to  achieve  peacetime  medical  readiness  to 
establishment  of  the  general  and  flag  officer  Reserve  Components 
Medical  Council  organized  to  review  medical  readiness  issues  and 
to  recommend  actions  to  Increase  the  reserve  medical  readiness 
posture . 

A  significant  problem  has  been  that  of  establishing  medical 
manpower  requirements.  Staffing  ratios,  casualty  estimates,  and 
evacuation  policies  make  the  development  of  requirements 
exceptionally  difficult.  Past  studies  indicate  that  planning, 
analysis,  and  management  within  the  defense  medical  department 
has  been  impeded  by  inadequate  data  and  Information  systems  and 
by  lack  of  standardization  when  reporting  assets  and  projecting 
requirements.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  effort  in  the 
establishment  of  a  systematic  method  for  determining  defense 
medical  manpower  requirements  was  the  development  of  the  Medical 
Planning  Module  (MPM) ,  a  subsystem  of  the  Joint  Operation 
Planning  System.  The  MPM  is  an  automated  program  that  predicts 
workload-related,  hospital-based  medical  requirements  based  on 
varying  combat  scenarios.  Among  the  requirements  generated  are 
hospital  beds,  blood/fluids,  medical  supply,  and  manpower.  The 
MPM,  in  combination  with  Service  unique  requirements,  is  now  the 
official  source  of  combat  medical  manpower  requirements. 
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Details  of  the  Shortfall 

Based  on  total  wartime  recjulrements  and  incorporating  Service 
yield  estimates,  the  OoD  estimates  that  it  has  an  overall 
shortfall  of  7,100  physicians  and  31,000  nurses,  of  the  total 
physician  shortage,  5,265  requirements  are  for  physicians 
qualified  in  specialties  that  are  designated  as  critically  short 
for  wartime,  including  anesthesiologists,  general  surgeons,  and 
orthopedic  surgeons.  The  DoD  has  designated  nurse  anesthetists 
and  operating  room  nurses,  as  well  as  all  other  nurses,  as 
critically  short  for  wartime.  The  marked  shortfalls  observed 
for  medical  officers  and  nurses  do  not  occur  in  the  other  health 
care  disciplines.  The  shortage  of  enlisted  health  care 
personnel  is  also  large,  with  the  DoD  reporting  a  shortage  of 
73,000  members  in  the  health  care  skills. 

The  shortage  of  reservists  who  are  qualified  as  medical 
officers,  nurses,  and  enlisted  health  care  specialists  is 
compounded  by  skill  mismatches  in  which  billets  are  filled  by 
untrained  individuals  or  members  qualified  in  skills  other  than 
those  required  by  their  billet.  Personnel  readiness  among 
medical  units  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  (the  two  components 
for  which  data  was  available)  is  lower  than  that  for  nonmedical 
units.  Personnel  shortfalls  and  skill  mismatches  are  a 
significant  cause  of  the  low  levels  of  personnel  readiness  of 
medical  units  throughout  the  reserve  components. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1988-1992  Defense  Guidance,  reflecting  a 
strong  Total  Force  emphasis  on  medical  mobilization 
preparedness,  included  the  guidance  that  the  Services  should 
establish  reserve  recruiting  programs  that  would  reduce  overall 
wartime  shortages  of  nurses  and  physicians  in  the  critically 
short  wartime  skills,  by  20  percent  per  year  from  FY  1988 
through  FY  1992. 

History  of  Incentives  for  Health  Professionals 

The  history  of  special  incentives  for  health  care  personnel  is 
almost  exclusively  a  history  of  incentives  for  those  serving  in 
the  active  components.  From  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
through  the  beginning  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  except  for  a 
brief  period,  health  care  manpower  requirements  were  met 
primarily  through  the  draft  or  draft-related  programs.  During 
this  entire  period  (and  particularly  since  the  late  1960s}  there 
have  been  a  series  of  measures,  with  both  direct  and  indirect 
compensation  effects,  designed  to  provide  reasonable  and  more 
effective  compensation  and  personnel  programs  for  health 
professionals,  in  historical  perspective,  the  net  result  of 
these  measures  has  clearly  been  positive  for  active  component 
medical  manpower  programs.  These  measures  failed  to  consider 
reserve  component  members  not  on  active  duty,  however,  and  in 
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aggregate,  may  have  actually  reduced  the  zdsility  of  the  reserve 
components  to  offer  attractive  personnel  and  compensation 
programs  for  health  professionals. 

For  example,  from  1956  through  1980,  both  active  and  reserve 
medical  officers  were  awarded  constructive  service  credit  for 
use  in  computing  longevity  credit  for  basic  pay  and  in  the 
multiplier  used  to  compute  retired  pay.  When  this  authority  was 
repealed  in  1980,  this  loss  was  offset  for  active  duty  medical 
officers  by  provisions  included  in  the  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Professionals  Special  Pay  Act  of  1980  which  enhanced  the  direct 
compensation  incentives  for  medical  officers.  For  reserve 
component  health  professionals,  however,  the  new  law  added  no 
new  special  or  Incentive  pays;  the  loss  in  indirect  compensation 
due  to  the  repeal  of  constructive  service  credit  for 
compensation  purposes  was  real  and  lasting.  The  1980  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  also  restricted  the  use  of 
constructive  service  credit  for  initial  grade  and  future 
promotion  credit  for  individuals  appointed  in  the  reserve, 
causing  further  difficulties  for  the  reserve  components  in  the 
appointment  of  health  professionals. 

Only  three  incentive  programs  for  reserve  health  care 
professionals  exist  today,  and  two  of  those  were  enacted  as 
recently  as  FY  1985.  Since  1974,  a  special  pay  for  medical 
officers  who  have  had  prior  active  duty  has  been  paid  for 
periods  of  active  duty  that  are  less  than  one  year  ($100  per 
month  for  those  with  at  least  one  but  less  than  two  years  of 
prior  active  duty  and  $350  per  month  for  medical  officers  with 
two  or  more  years  of  active  duty) .  It  is  payable  for  periods  of 
active  duty  only;  no  entitlement  exists  for  drill  periods.  This 
was  the  first  special  pay  specifically  authorized  for  reserve 
health  care  professionals;  it  remains  the  sole  such  entitlement 
today. 

In  1985,  to  provide  recruiting  and  retention  tools  to 
alleviate  the  significant  shortage  of  critically  short  wartime 
specialists  in  the  reserve.  Congress  authorized  two  incentives 
for  health  care  professionals  in  the  reserve:  a  stipend  program 
for  qualified  medical  officers  and  nurses  in  training  in  a 
critically  short  wartime  specialty  and  a  loan  repayment  program, 
for  medical  officers  and  nurses  qualified  in  a  critically  short 
watrtime  specialty.  These  programs  were  expanded  in  1987  to 
provide  an  option  for  participation  in  the  IKR,  to  expand  the 
eligible  population  to  include  third-  and  fourth-year 
undergraduate  nursing  students,  and  to  authorize  the  repayment 
of  additional  categories  of  loans. 

In  summary,  incentive  programs  for  reserve  component  health 
care  officers  are  a  recent  and  limited  development.  The 
incentives  enacted  in  1985,  as  modified  and  expanded,  represent 
the  only  significant  attempt  to  provide  needed  incentives  for 
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reserve  component  health  care  professionals  during  this  period, 
even  though  shortfalls  now  Identified  demonstrate  the  severity 
of  the  problem. 

Current  personnel  management  programs  for  health  care  officers 
do  not  provide  sufficient  flexibility  with  respect  to  health 
professionals.  Appointment  grades  for  individuals  with  like 
experience  and  training  should  be  standardized  and  provisions 
that  would  allow  separate  promotion  consideration  and  timing  for 
health  professionals  are  needed.  The  Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (ROPMA)  proposed  by  the  OoD  would  remedy  most  of 
these  deficiencies. 

Nonco^iensatlon  Programs  and  Initiatives 

Any  direct  compensation  or  incentive  program  designed  to 
attract  and  retain  health  professionals  in  the  reserve  must  also 
consider  the  benefits,  indirect  compensation,  and  related 
factors  functioning  in  the  civilian  and  reserve  environments. 
Individually  or  in  combination,  such  programs  have  a  significant 
potential  for  impact  on  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  health 
care  personnel. 

One  of  the  first  medical  training  programs  developed  was 
Continuing  Health  Education  to  Enhance  Readiness  (CHEER) .  It  is 
DoD  policy  that  reserve  health  care  personnel  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  attend  at  least  one  health  education  course 
annually.  Funding  constraints,  however,  have  generally  been  a 
limiting  factor  in  enabling  health  care  personnel  to  participate 
in  continuing  health  education  on  an  annual  basis.  Generally, 
the  Services  have  problems  in  funding  all  officers  for 
attendance  at  such  courses  annually. 

The  program  has  multiple  benefits,  including  increased  medical 
readiness  through  assisting  health  care  professionals  in 
maintaining  and  enhancing  their  professional  skills  and  in 
meeting  certification,  recertification,  and  licensure 
requirements.  Health  care  officers  are  likely  to  value  such 
training  at  or  above  the  opportunity  cost,  or  lost  income, 
during  the  period  of  absence  from  the  professional  job  and 
perceive  the  opportunity  to  attend  through  the  military  as  an 
important  benefit  of  reserve  service. 

A  strong  additional  Impact  may  be  made  in  the  area  of  direct 
advertising.  There  is  a  very  low  level  of  awareness  of  reserve 
opportunities  among  the  civilian  health  care  community.  When  a 
health  professional  attends  a  civilian  training  experience,  the 
reserve  medical  department  obtains  direct  exposure  to  the  very 
populations  from  which  it  seeks  to  recruit  potential  members. 
Further,  there  are  strong  indications  that  health  professionals 
respond  much  more  favorably  to  recruiting  efforts  by 
professionals  in  the  same  field  than  they  do  to  those  of  laymen. 
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The  QRMC  considered  the  feasibility  of  providing  a  guaranteed 
opportvinity  for  all  health  professionals  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
to  attend  at  least  one  health  education  conference  or  experience 
per  year  through  the  mandatory  fencing  of  program  funds.  It 
concluded  that  a  requirement  for  mandatory  fencing  was 
unnecessarily  cumbersome  and  restricted  management  flexibility. 
The  QRMC  concluded  that  a  review  of  current  program  procedures 
is  indicated  in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Service 
programs  implementing  DoD  Directive  1215.4  which  governs  the 
CHEER  program. 

Simultaneous  with  the  development  of  training  programs  for 
reserve  health  care  personnel,  recruiting  resources  were 
increased  and  recruiting  operations  intensified.  Those 
developments  in  the  early  1980s  now  serve  as  cornerstones  for 
current  broader  initiatives.  Experience  during  the  1980s  has 
indicated  that,  although  increased  success  in  recruiting  brought 
unprecedented  numbers  of  health  care  personnel  into  the  reserve 
components,  the  length  of  stay  for  many  was  very  short, 
indicating  the  need  to  make  reserve  service  more  attractive  for 
personnel  in  the  health  care  disciplines. 

Recent  strides  have  been  made  in  another  area  with  the 
increase  of  maximum  age  requirements  for  initial  appointment  and 
retention  in  the  reserve.  A  1987  statutory  change  stipulated 
that  professional  applicants  who  are  qualified  in  a  critically 
short  wartime  specialty  may  qualify  for  initial  appointment 
through  at  least  47  years  of  age.  It  also  authorized  the 
retention  of  health  care  professionals  in  the  reserve  until  age 
67.  These  authorities  should  help  the  reserve  to  recruit  from 
the  pool  of  physicians  and  nurses  who,  having  reached  a  certain 
point  in  their  careers  or  family  life  cycles,  find  that  they 
have  more  time  for  additional  activities. 

The  Act  also  provided  broader  authority  to  grant  constructive 
service  credit  for  experience  in  the  health  professions.  This 
change  should  be  particularly  helpful  in  the  recruitment  of 
nurses  with  extensive  professional  experience. 

Attitudes  and  Environment  of  Physicians  and  Nurses 

For  both  the  recent  past  and  the  foreseeable  future,  rapid  and 
sweeping  changes  are  a  hallmark  of  the  United  States'  health 
care  system.  Scientific  and  technological  advances  have  greatly 
expanded  the  potential  of  medicine.  Demographic  changes  in  the 
Nation's  population,  changing  methods  of  financing  increasingly 
costly  health  care  delivery,  and  reorganization  and  structural 
changes  in  the  health  care  system  may  all  be  expected  to  have 
major  impact.  Such  major  changes  can  be  anticipated  to  affect 
the  requirements  for  health  professionals  and  in  turn  the  supply 
of  personnel  entering  the  health  professions. 
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Amid  this  change,  the  reserve  medical  force  faces  its  greatest 
historical  challenge — that  of  achieving  medical  readiness  during 
peacetime.  The  reserve  medical  force  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  environmental  changes  in  health  care  and  employment  practices 
of  health  professionals,  due  to  the  reliance  of  the  reserve  on 
the  civilian  community  as  its  source  of  professional  manpower. 
The  6th  QRNC  identified  several  major  trends  and  conditions  that 
may  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  reserve  to  recruit  and  retain 
health  professionals  now  and  in  the  future. 

Environment  and  Svpply  Trends 

The  American  Medical  Association  predicts  that  the  environment 
for  the  physician  will  be  less  economically  advantageous  in  the 
near  future.  Many  factors  are  contributing  to  this  change,  and 
a  primary  factor  is  the  increasing  supply  of  physicians  which  is 
projected  by  many  to  become  an  oversupply  by  the  year  1990.  A 
concomitant  decrease  is  expected  in  the  number  of  physicians 
entering  the  medical  field  as  conditions  surrounding  medical 
school,  residency,  and  medical  practice  become  lees  desirable. 
Modes  of  alternative  practice  are  increasing,  with  a  trend  away 
from  solo  practice.  All  these  factors  tend  to  produce  an 
environment  less  economically  advantageous  for  the  physician, 
but  possibly  conducive  to  greater  success  in  attracting 
physicians  to  the  reserve  components  through  well-designed 
compensation  programs. 

The  supply  trends  for  civilian  nursing  professionals  may  be 
the  opposite  of  those  for  physicians.  Beginning  in  1986,  high 
vacancy  rates  for  nurses  in  some  areas  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  result  in  increased  wages  and  benefits.  Wage 
Increases  are  targeted  at  individuals  who  are  employed  during 
evening,  night,  and  weekend  shifts,  the  same  periods  of  time  the 
reserve  vies  for  participation  of  its  members.  This  may  make 
the  recruiting  and  retention  of  nurses  more  difficult. 

Student  Indebtedness 

The  cost  of  tuition  and  overall  educational  costs,  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  and  particularly  for  medical  school,  have 
risen  dramatically  in  recent  years.  This  has  been  accompanied 
by  Increased  borrowing,  in  higher  amounts  and  at  higher  interest 
rates,  to  finance  student  education.  This  trend  has  resulted  in 
increased  levels  of  student  debt.  A  study  of  the  debt  burden  of 
graduates  of  several  different  health  professions  disciplines 
found  that  accumulated  educational  debt  may  be  so  great  relative 
to  anticipated  earnings  that  repayment  of  debt  may  be  very 
difficult  for  many  graduates.  The  widespread  existence  of  high 
student  indebtedness  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing 
attractive  loan  repayment  programs  for  health  professionals. 
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Malpractice  Insurance 

Professional  legal  liability  is  a  significant  problem 
nationwide;  many  observers  believe  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
medical  malpractice  insurance  because  physicians  leave  active 
medical  practice  prematurely  or  refuse  to  treat  certain  high 
risk  categories  of  patients  because  of  the  high  risk  of  lawsuit 
and  the  escalating  cost  of  malpractice  insurance.  This  area  has 
particular  Impact  on  the  future  of  reserve  recruiting  of  health 
professionals.  The  insurance  industry  now  offers  primarily 
claiffls-made  insurance  for  physicians  and  increasingly  for  other 
health  care  disciplines.  This  type  of  insurance  requires 
purchase  of  an  extended  reporting  endorsement  or,  more  commonly, 
"tail”  coverage  upon  retirement,  cessation  of  practice,  or 
termination  of  Insurance,  in  order  to  retain  coverage  for  any 
future  claims  made  for  prior  practice.  The  reserve  health 
professionals  covered  under  claims-made  insurance,  if  mobilized, 
would  be  required  to  purchase  tail  coverage  to  be  covered  for 
any  claims  brought  against  them  for  the  previous  period  of 
private  practice.  The  tail  coverage  often  costs  three  to  four 
times  the  cost  of  the  annual  premium,  which  would  require  a  very 
large  lump  sum  insurance  payment  upon  mobilization.  This 
situation  has  potential  for  a  highly  negative  impact  on 
recruitment  of  health  professionals  into  the  reserve,  a  problem 
which  has  been  recognized  and  is  being  addressed  by  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs. 

Attitudes  of  Physicians  and  Nurses 

The  analysis  of  survey  and  statistical  data  by  the  QRMC 
indicates  that  policies  and  programs  incorporating  both 
compensation  and  noncompensation  incentives  will  be  most 
effective  in  attracting  and  retaining  the  personnel  need  to 
achieve  medical  readiness  goals.  Analysis  of  survey  data 
Indicates  that  compensation  plays  a  major  role  for  many  health 
professionals,  both  as  a  recruiting  and  a  retention  factor. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  nurses,  who  indicate  a  high 
priority  of  compensation  relative  to  their  retention  decisions. 
The  role  of  compensation  for  medical  officers  is  less  clear; 
compensation  is  less  important  in  retention  decisions  according 
to  reserve  medical  officers  surveyed.  This  fact,  taken  in 
tandem  with  relatively  low  levels  of  satisfaction  with  reserve 
compensation,  makes  it  apparent  that  many  physicians  who  do 
remain  in  the  reserve  consider  many  other  factors  that  serve  as 
stronger  motivators.  For  civilian  physicians  not  in  the 
reserve,  the  view  of  compensation  differs  somewhat  and  many 
indicate  that  higher  levels  of  compensation  would  Increase  their 
interest  in  reserve  service.  The  QRMC  concludes  that  enhanced 
compensation  programs  would  make  reserve  service  appealing  to  a 
broader  percentage  of  the  civilian  health  care  population  by 
expanding  its  appeal  to  individuals  who  would  be  more  responsive 
to  economic  motivators. 
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Attacking  the  Shortages  of  Physicians  and  Nurses  in  the  Reserve 
Coi^nents 

Since  very  limited  data  is  available  on  compensation  in 
support  of  reserve  medical  manpower,  studies  addressing  active 
duty  medical  manpower  were  reviewed  in  detail  to  determine  to 
what  extent  findings  from  these  studies  might  have  application 
for  the  reserve.  Combining  data  from  surveys  conducted  for  the 
OoO  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  professional 
research  organizations,  surveys  of  reserve  members  conducted  by 
the  Services,  and  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  the  QRMC 
analyzed  demographic,  economic,  and  attitudinal  information 
relative  to  medical  officers  and  nurses  in  the  reserve 
components.  This  information  was  compared  with  similar 
information  for  nonmedical  officers.  Basic  demographic  factors 
and  economic  characteristics  of  physicians  and  nurses  in  the 
civilian  sector  were  also  identified.  The  characteristics  of 
reserve  physicians  and  nurses  were  then  analyzed  relative  to 
civilian  health  professionals  who  were  not  reserve  members. 

Major  trends  in  supply  and  demand  for  those  professionals  in  the 
civilian  sector  were  identified. 

Based  on  these  comparisons,  the  QRMC  analyzed  several 
compensation  alternatives,  projecting  the  impact  on  supply  and 
cost  for  each  option  evaluated.  The  QRMC  evaluated  modification 
of  the  current  special  pay  for  reserve  physicians  on  active  duty 
for  training.  The  program  evaluated  would  provide  for  payment 
to  all  medical  officers  irrespective  of  prior  service,  payment 
at  a  flat  rate  of  $450  per  month,  and  expansion  of  entitlement 
to  periods  of  inactive  duty  training.  Segments  of  the  stipend 
program  for  reserve  physicians  and  nurses  in  training  in  the 
critically  short  wartime  specialties  were  evaluated  at  the 
current  rate.  A  modification  of  the  current  loan  repayment 
program  that  authorizes  annual  payments  in  the  amount  of  $3,000 
was  analyzed  for  increased  annual  payment  levels  ranging  from 
$4,000  to  $8,000.  Incentive  bonuses  were  evaluated  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  The  impact  of  attendance  at  one 
health  education  conference  or  experience  annually  was  also 
analyzed  for  health  professionals  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  amounts  of  the  bonus  options  evaluated  were  not  considered 
to  be  definitive  or  optimal  values  for  inclusion  in  an  incentive 
program.  Rather,  the  values  for  the  bonus  programs  analyzed 
were  selected  from  the  range  of  reserve  income  observed  in  the 
database.  The  use  of  values  that  fall  too  far  outside  the  range 
decreases  the  reliability  of  the  projected  estimates. 
Experimentation  with  various  programs  and  additional  data 
collection  may  show  that  there  are  other  program  values  that 
have  more  optimal  effect.  The  values  and  responses  are  offered 
as  baseline  estimates  for  use  by  planners  in  developing 
experimental  test  designs  or  compensation  policy. 
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The  6th  QBHC  does  not  recommend  the  payment  of  all 
alternatives  to  all  reserve  physician  and  nurse  personnel.  In 
an  environment  of  limited  resources,  the  impact  of  incentive 
programs  can  best  be  maximized  through  effective  targeting  of 
incentives.  The  QSNC  did  evaluate  the  effect  of  incentives  for 
broad  categories  of  reserve  physicians  and  nurses,  including 
those  qualified  in  specialties  not  currently  classified  as 
critically  short  wartime  specialties,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
relative  responsiveness  of  different  groups  to  economic 
incentives  and  the  projected  impact  on  the  total  supply  of 
physician  and  nurse  personnel  and  on  budget  resources. 

Based  on  the  projections  of  an  econometric  model  and  given  the 
specific  alternatives  and  values  analyzed,  the  QRHC  estimated 
that  implementation  of  the  evaluated  alternatives  could 
potentially  result  in  elimination  of  shortages  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  at  the  FV  1986  level  over  a  five-year  period  both  in  the 
aggregate  and  for  critically  short  wartime  specialties  for  both 
reserve  physicians  and  nurses.  In  the  aggregate,  accessions 
generated  by  the  alternatives  would  exceed  shortages  for  the 
Selected  Reserve.  Based  on  the  QRMC  projections,  it  appears 
that  additional  incentives  would  be  required  to  eliminate  the 
entire  wartime  shortfall  for  the  Ready  Reserve  in  a  five-year 
period.  The  model  projects  that,  at  the  program  levels 
analyzed,  a  shortfall  of  anesthesiologists,  orthopedic  surgeons, 
and  medical-surgical  nurses  would  remain.  It  is  emphasized, 
however,  that  empirical  evidence  on  the  effect  of  compensation 
initiatives  is  lacking.  Therefore,  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
the  effects  of  specific  initiatives  as  projected  in  the  model 
would  be  adequate  to  significantly  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
shortfall,  even  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  For  this  reason,  the 
QRMC  recommends  a  test  program  of  incentives  for  medical 
officers  and  nurses  and  careful  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the 
stipend  and  loan  repayment  programs. 

Enlisted  Health  Care  Personnel 

The  basic  approach  to  the  study  of  compensation  of  enlisted 
health  care  personnel  was  to  determine  manpower  requirements  and 
shortfalls  and  to  compare  recruiting,  retention,  and  skill 
qualification  success  with  that  achieved  in  other  military 
skills  and  units  in  the  reserve  components.  To  the  extent  that 
differences  were  identified,  the  approach  was  to  determine 
whether  the  health  care  differed  from  the  nonmedical  population 
and  in  what  ways,  and  to  discover  whether  any  major  variations 
occurred  in  areas  where  compensation  policies  might  produce  a 
beneficial  effect. 

The  primary  variances  found  for  members  in  health  care  skills 
compared  with  other  enlisted  reservists  were  lower  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  reserve  training,  lower  levels  of  skill 
qualification,  and  higher  rates  of  unprogrammed  attrition.  With 
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the  exception  of  the  forgoing  differences,  the  QRMC  found  no 
significant  differences  between  health  care  specialists  and 
other  enlisted  reservists  that  would  be  likely  to  require 
special  compensation  initiatives. 

Recommendations 

The  QRMC  analysis  Indicates  that  the  existing  compensation 
programs  for  health  care  professionals  in  the  reserve.  Including 
the  new  educational  initiatives,  are  inadequate  to  reduce 
existing  shortfalls  at  the  rate  specified  in  DoO  progreuB 
guidance.  This  analysis  is  based  on  estimated  effects  on 
supply.  These  estimations  necessarily  have  used  secondary 
measures  rather  than  measures  derived  from  actual  compensation 
changes.  It  was  not  possible  to  work  with  actual  compensation 
changes  because  the  first  significant  changes  were  the 
Initiatives  that  began  to  implemented  in  Fiscal  Year  1986,  and 
there  is  insufficient  data  as  yet  to  assess  their  actual 
separate  or  interactive  effects. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  continuation  of  the  stipend  and 
loan  repayment  programs;  analysis  indicates  that  these 
programs  will  help  to  reduce  shortfalls  in  critically  short 
wartime  skills.  It  further  recommends  that  accessions 
gained  through  these  programs  be  carefully  tracked  with 
respect  to  their  continuation  and  use  in  the  reserve. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  estimated  the  effects  on  supply  of  a  range 
of  compensation  initiatives  and  of  modifications  to  existing 
programs  targeted  at  meeting  Selected  Reserve  and  IRR 
requirements  for  health  professionals.  It  was  not  judged 
feasible  to  recommend  a  complete  program  of  incentives  until 
more  empirical  evidence  concerning  actual  program  effects  was 
available. 

The  6th  QRMC  recommends  three  initiatives: 

■  A  geographically  limited  experimental  test  program  of  an 
annual  bonus  for  critically  short  wartime  physician  and 
nursing  specialties.  Since  full  implementation  would 
require  substantial  outlays,  assessment  through  a  test  is 
%rarranted. 

■  Revision  of  section  302(h)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  special  pay  for  reserve  medical  officers  when 
on  active  duty  for  training,  increasing  pay  from  the 
current  rate  ($100  a  month  for  those  %rtio  have  completed  at 
least  one  but  less  than  two  years  of  active  duty  and  $350  a 
month  for  those  who  have  cospleted  two  or  more  years)  to 
$450  a  month  without  respect  to  previous  active  duty  as  a 
medical  officer  and  to  extend  this  pay  to  periods  of 
inactive  duty  training. 
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■  A  review  of  current  procedures  for  funding  and  ensuring 

coq^lianoe  with  DoD  Directive  1215.4,  whicdi  stipulates  that 
health  care  officers  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
attend  one  health  education  conference  or  e]q>erience  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  6th  QBMC  also  found  that  the  provisions  of  current 
statutes  for  appointnent  and  promotion  of  reserve  health 
professionals  were  inadequate  for  the  sost  effective  personnel 
management  of  the  numerous  categories  of  health  professionals. 
The  statutes  also  result  in  unwarranted  differences  among  the 
Services,  differences  that  directly  affect  the  compensation  of 
reserve  members. 

■  Olie  6th  ORNC  recommends  cuirly  consideration  and 

enactment  of  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Kanagement 
Act  (BOPMA) ,  irtiich  includes  provisions  that  will 
materially  improve  the  management  of  reserve  health 
professionals  and  provide  the  capability  to  treat 
reserve  health  professionals  in  all  reserve  coiQ>onents 
in  a  uniform  zmd  equitable  manner. 
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Part  V.  sromARy  and  concldsions 


In  this  era  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the  United  States  has 
placed  increasingly  heavy  reliance  on  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  as  force-in-being,  fully  integrated  with  the  active 
components  of  the  armed  forces  under  Total  Force  policy.  A 
complex  system  of  duty  statuses  for  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  has 
evolved  in  support  of  Total  Force  reguirements  for  their  full- 
and  part-time  service.  The  compensation  system  for  reservists 
is  tied  to  and  integrated  with  the  compensation  system  for 
active  component  members.  It  too  is  necessarily  complex. 

The  6th  QRMC,  within  its  charter  to  perform  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  reserve  compensation, 
considered  compensation  issues  affecting  reservists  in  all  duty 
statuses.  The  primary  focus,  however,  was  on  compensation  for 
part-time  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  with  special  emphasis 
on  compensation  in  support  of  personnel  readiness.  ^  ^ 

The  QRMC  review  was  conducted  during  a  period  when  the  reserve 
components  were  generally  successful  in  meeting  overall 
objectives  for  manpower  strength.  Persistent  problems  limiting 
the  readiness  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  were 
receiving  Increased  attention.  The  overall  success  was  due  in 
significant  part  to  a  series  of  compensation  initiatives  and 
enhancements  after  1981.  New  bonus,  stipend,  loan  repayment  and 
educational  assistance  programs  were  enacted,  and  a  greatly 
improved  system  for  commissary  privileges  authorized.  Improved 
medical,  disability,  and  survivor  benefits  were  implemented, 
reflecting  the  fact  that  reservists  increasingly  train  on  state- 
of-the-art  weapons  systems  and  perform  world-wide  missions  side- 
by-side  with  their  active  component  counterparts. 

The  QRMC  looked  in  detail  at  the  effect  of  structural  aspects 
of  the  reserve  compensation  system  and  concluded  that  the 
relative  value  of  reserve  compensation,  as  compared  with  the 
compensation  of  members  on  active  duty,  was  less  for  members  in 
the  junior  pay  grades.  An  analysis  of  the  environment  in  which 
reserve  compensation  was  received  found  that  environmental 
factors  were  also  relatively  more  disadvantageous  for  junior 
members,  thus  exacerbating  the  compensation  system  differences. 
These  factors  were  shown  to  affect  reservists'  satisfaction  with 
their  pay  and  allowances. 

The  review  of  aggregate  manpower  force  structure  requirements 
for  the  reserve  components  found  that  the  needs  of  the 
components  differed  greatly  from  one  another.  This  indicated 
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the  need  for  a  condensation  system  sufficiently  flexible  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  support  differing  manpower 
requirements.  Most  components  indicated  that  they  required 
fewer  members  with  very  long  service.  The  QRMC  found  that  this 
would  likely  create  short-term  difficulties  for  most  components 
as  they  managed  a  large  cohort  of  Vietnam  Era  veterans  now 
moving  through  the  system.  The  QRMC  analysis  concluded  that, 
under  the  current  compensation  system  and  personnel  management 
practices,  all  reserve  components  would  have  more  members  with 
long  service  than  desired  in  the  future,  even  after  the  Vietnu 
Era  cohort  passes  through  the  system. 

The  QRMC  found  that,  for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Army, 
which  together  account  for  70  percent  of  Selected  Reserve 
manpower,  personnel  deficiencies  now  represent  the  most  serious 
limitation  on  unit  readiness;  equipment-on-hand  deficiencies 
have  been  reduced.  The  percentage  of  members  who  are  qualified 
in  the  military  specialty  against  which  they  are  assigned  is  the 
personnel  factor  that  most  interferes  with  personnel  readiness 
in  Army  reserve  component  units. 

The  study  calculated  the  minimum  number  of  qualified  soldiers, 
by  specialty,  that  would  be  required  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
personnel  readiness  rating  in  high-priority  units.  Also 
calculated  was  the  number  of  additional  qualified  reservists 
that  would  be  required  to  raise  every  specialty  in  all  high- 
priority  units  to  a  satisfactory  level.  These  calculations 
imply  that  compensation  initiatives  targeted  at  the  most 
critical  skills  and  units  could  potentially  result  in 
substantial  readiness  improvement  within  reasonable  cost  limits. 

A  contributing  factor  to  skill  qualification  problems  is  the 
high  probability  of  unprogrammed  attrition  of  junior  enlisted 
members.  This  factor  is  due  in  significant  part  to  factors  in 
the  civilian  environment  of  the  reservist  that  make  reserve 
participation  relatively  more  difficult  for  junior  enlisted 
members  than  for  more  senior  members  or  officers.  It  is  also 
true  that  persistent  personnel  problems  exist  in  certain  types 
of  units  and  in  certain  locations,  even  during  periods  when 
overall  manpower  goals  are  achieved. 

The  extent  to  which  reserve  personnel  problems  most  affecting 
readiness  are  related  to  unit  size,  type,  and  location,  and  to 
skill  qualification  difficulties  rather  than  to  aggregate  and 
general  shortages,  led  the  QRMC  to  conclude  that  fundamental 
restructuring  of  the  compensation  system  was  not  warranted. 
Aggregate  force  distribution  patterns  are  relatively  less 
Important  for  the  Selected  Reserve  than  they  are  for  the  active 
components.  Thus  the  preferable  solution  appears  to  lie  in 
flexible  compensation  programs  to  meet  unit  skill  priorities, 
geographical  shortfall,  and  differing  age  and  experience 
requirements.  The  exception  is  the  reserve  retirement  system. 
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which  the  QSMC  concluded  should  be  revised  to  increase  midcareer 
retention  and  support  Service  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
retention  of  long  service  members.  The  other  specific 
recommendations  of  the  6th  QRMC,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  the  compensation  of  part-time  Selected  Reservists,  were 
evaluated  within  the  context  of  the  broader  compensation  system, 
environmental  and  personnel  readiness  conclusions,  and 
considerations  outlined  in  this  volume  and  detailed  in  the 
report  of  the  QRMC. 
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The  6th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  compensation  (6th  QRMC) 
was  organized  in  October  of  1986  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  "conduct  a  complete  review  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  compensation  system  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services",  and  "report  to  me. ..options 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the  current  reserve 
compensation  system."  Specific  to  the  President's  direction  was 
the  requirement,  found  in  section  1008(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  submit  a  detailed  report  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  results  of  such  a  quadrennial  review.  Recommendations  were 
also  to  be  Included  proposing  changes  in  the  statutoxry  salary 
system  and  other  elements  of  the  compensation  structure  provided 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

In  his  letter  of  instruction,  the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  Executive  Agent  for  this  review.  The 
Secretary,  in  turn,  instructed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Memagement  &  Personnel)  to  conduct  the  study.  Tc 
provide  overall  policy  direction  and  guidance,  a  Coordination 
Covincil  was  established,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  as  co-chairmen.  Members  included  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs) ,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Mllitairy  Manpower  &  Personnel  Policy)  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  review. 

A  further  body,  the  6th  QRMC  Steering  Committee,  was 
esteUolished  in  January  of  1987  in  order  to  provide  close 
oversight  and  direction  for  the  review.  The  Steering  Committee 
was  composed  of  flag  and  general  officers  from  each  of  the  seven 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  and  from  the  four  active 
DoD  components.  A  general  officer  representing  the  Reserve 
Components  Medical  Council  was  also  named  to  the  Steering 
Committee. 

Liaison  was  ested>lished  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA) .  They  did  not  pazrtlcipate  in  most 
deliberations  since  the  6th  QRMC  review  was  entirely  focused  on 
reserve  compensation.  Reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed  Public 
Health  Service  do  not  actively  participate  unless  on  active 
duty,  and  the  NOAA  Comm'ssioned  Corps  has  no  reserve  component. 
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The  technical  staff  for  the  QRMC  was  developed  in  the  last 
months  of  1986  by  assembling  qualified  individuals  from  the 
active  and  reserve  components.  By  January  1,  1987,  all  staff 
and  steering  committee  members  had  convened,  commencing  the 
efforts  of  the  review. 


This  volume  is  part  of  the  report  of  the  6th  QRMC.  It  covers 
one  of  the  three  issue  areas  Identified  for  separate  analysis 
within  the  overall  context  of  the  review:  compensation  for 
reserve  component  health  care  personnel.  This  issue  is  also 
summarized  in  Chapter  10  of  Volume  I. 

The  reserve  components  are  counted  on  for  53  percent  of  the 
health  care  personnel  required  to  support  Unites  States  forces 
in  combat.  By  Fiscal  Year  1992,  61  percent  of  the  required 
health  care  manpower  is  projected  to  come  from  the  reserve 
components . 

The  primacy  of  the  medical  readiness  mission  of  military 
medicine  is  now  fully  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  support  of  that  mission,  a  large  peacetime  reserve  medical 
force  is  required.  Although  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
meeting  reserve  medical  manpower  requirements,  particularly 
since  the  early  1980s,  there  remain  significant  deficiencies  in 
medical  readiness.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  reports  a  wartime  shortfall  of  7,ioo  physicians, 
31,000  nurses,  and  73,000  enlisted  health  care  personnel.  The 
Fiscal  Year  1988-1992  Defense  Guidance  directed  the  Services  to 
program  resources  necessary  to  eliminate  the  shortage  of  nurses 
and  of  medical  officers  qualified  in  the  critically  short 
wartime  specialties  by  Fiscal  Year  1992. 

The  size  of  the  health  care  shortfall  and  the  DoD  initiatives 
to  improve  wartime  medical  readiness  as  the  highest  priority  of 
the  military  health  care  system,  coupled  with  a  long  history  of 
neglect  of  compensation  in  support  of  reserve  health  care 
personnel,  led  to  the  selection  of  this  area  as  a  separate  topic 
of  evaluation  by  the  6th  QRMC.  In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  compensation  Issues  for  health  care  personnel,  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Coordinating  Council, 
providing  policy  direction  to  the  QRMC  study,  member  of 

the  Reserve  Components  Medical  Council  was  .  as  a  member  of 

the  flag  and  general  officer  6th  QRMC  Steering  Committee. 
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During  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  6th  QKMC,  mmerous 
presentations,  briefings  and  discussion  sessions  were  held. 

These  included  presentations  and  discussions  with  the  Military 
Department  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs,  of  great  assistance 
but  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
assistance  was  provided  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Veterans'  Administration,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Department  of  Labor.  As 
noted  above,  liaison  was  also  established  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  Staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  also  were  most  helpful  throughout  the 
review. 

communication  with  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has 
a  statutory  role  as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
reserve  issues,  and  with  policy  boards  established  within  the 
individual  Services,  were  of  great  value  to  the  QRMC  both  in 
identifying  issues  and  concerns  and  in  providing  feedback  to  the 
QRMC  staff  as  positions  were  being  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  these  groups  included  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Joint  Amy/Air  Force  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee,  the  National  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
(Navy) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Council  on  Retired 
Personnel,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Policy  Board,  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy  Council.  Participants  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Flag  Officers  Conference  (1988)  and  the  Reserve  Center 
Commanders  Conference  (1987)  were  also  most  helpful. 

Additionally,  several  military  associations  provided  forums  on 
one  or  more  occasions  for  the  discussion  of  issues  and  were  most 
gracious  in  providing  formal  association  positions  on  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  compensation  issues,  membership  survey 
information,  perspectives  on  the  views  of  their  membership,  and 
other  valuable  data  and  suggestions.  These  organizations 
included  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Council  of  Military 
Organizations,  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  The  Military  Coalition,  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  National  Military  Family 
Association,  Naval  Reserve  Association,  Non>Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  The  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  and  The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

Finally,  within  the  Department  of  Defense  the  staffs  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  and  the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary 
deserve  special  mention  for  data  assistance,  suppoxrt,  analysis, 
and  advice  at  every  stage  of  the  review. 
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Chapter  1.  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


Role  Of  the  Medical  Reserve 

The  highest  priority  of  the  military  health  care  system  is 
combat  medical  readiness.  Although  guality  health  care  during 
peacetime  may  be  the  most  visible  aspect  of  military  medicine, 
the  primairy  mission  is  to  support  military  forces  in  conflict. 
This  mission  requires  trained  personnel  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  with  the  right  skills,  ready  to  perform  their  duties  when 
called. 

DoD  policy  states  that  each  Service  will  conduct  its  own 
medical  support  mission  with  the  exception  of  the  Marine  Corps 
whose  medical  support  is  provided  primarily  by  Naval  medical 
personnel.  The  independent  provision  of  medical  support  by  each 
Service  is  based  on  the  unique  wartime  mission  of  the  Services. 
This  has  led  to  development  of  medical  support  structures 
tailored  to  support  each  Service's  unique  combat  mission. 
Differences  in  wartime  missions  and  medical  support  structures 
have  also  resulted  in  different  modes  of  patient  evacuation 
within  the  combat  zone  for  the  Services. 

The  combat  medical  support  structure  of  the  Army  is  organized 
in  levels  of  increasing  complexity  from  the  most  forward  aspect 
of  the  combat  zone,  extending  rearward  throughout  the  theater  to 
CONUS.  Medical  support  is  deployed  in  support  of  land  forces 
and  therefore  is  field  oriented  and  to  some  degree  mobile.  In 
general,  the  support  structure  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  immediate  operational  environment  as  well  as  provide 
progressively  comprehensive  levels  of  medical  care  as  patients 
are  evacuated  rearward  or  are  returned  to  duty. 

The  Navy  medical  department  has  a  dual  wartime  mission  as  it 
must  provide  medical  support  to  both  Fleet  Marine  Force  units 
and  accompanying  Navy  amphibious  support  units  as  well  as  to 
fleet  operations  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Like  the  Army,  the  Navy 
support  structure  is  designed  to  provide  different  echelons  of 
care  at  different  types  of  medical  facilities  progressing 
rearward  throughout  the  theater  of  operations.  Navy  medical 
support  is  unique  in  its  partial  dependence  on  shipboard 
medicine.  Several  levels  of  care  exist  both  ashore  and  afloat 
depending  on  the  combat  environment. 
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Because  the  Air  Force  is  primarily  deployed  at  fixed  air 
bases,  medical  support  is  also  relatively  fixed.  The  air  bases 
are  generally  high  threat  areas  which  may  represent  first  strike 
targets  with  deployed  personnel  being  at  risk  very  early  in 
combat.  It  is  therefore  Air  Force  policy  to  preposition  the 
majority  of  war  readiness  materiel  in  advance  in  a  condition 
that  permits  operational  readiness  within  hours. 

Under  current  mobilization  doctrine,  the  active  duty  medical 
forces  would  deploy  immediately  with  combat  forces  to  care  for 
initial  casualties.  Reserve  health  care  personnel  would  be 
called  to  active  duty  for  many  different  missions.  A  large 
percentage  of  medical  reserve  units  and  individuals  would  be 
deployed  immediately  with  the  active  forces.  Others  mobilized 
immediately  would  be  used  as  backfill  for  positions  vacated  by 
active  personnel.  The  remaining  reservists  would  be  called  for 
more  gradual  mobilization  through  a  time-phased  plan. 

In  recent  years,  the  reserve  components  have  assiuned  an 
increasing  portion  of  the  combat  medical  support  mission.  While 
each  Service  would  use  its  reserve  medical  capability 
differently,  in  all  Services  the  reserve  would  play  a  major  role 
in  providing  combat  medical  care. 

The  Army  reserve  components  are  assigned  an  extremely  large 
role  in  providing  medical  support.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
the  Army  medical  units  designed  to  support  troops  in  combat  are 
reserve  component  medical  units.  These  units  provide 
approximately  73  percent  of  the  required  combat  medical 
manpower.  The  percent  of  hospitals  and  other  medical  units 
represented  by  active  component  (AC)  and  reserve  component  units 
is  depicted  in  Table  1-1.^ 


Table  1-1.  Army  Medical  Unit  Distribution  by  Component 


AC 

ARN6 

USAR 

_1 

% 

% 

Army  Hospitals  (146  units) 

23 

11 

66 

Other 

Medical  Units  (510  units) 

36 

23 

41 

Note: 

Air  ambulance  companies  are 

nO'.’.. 

Included. 

In  the  Naval  Reserve,  health  care  personnel  currently 
represent  only  23  percent  of  the  total  Naval  combat  medical 
force.  Yet,  for  specific  missions,  reserve  assets  represent  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  Navy's  medical  manpower  requirement. 
In  Fleet  HosplteQs,  reservists  will  constitute  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  manpower  required  by  Fiscal  Year  1994.  Of  the  23 
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Fleet  Hospitals  planned  by  the  Mavy  by  1994,  14  are  planned  to 
be  in  the  Naval  Selected  Reserve  and  one  will  be  Banned  by  IRR 
personnel.  The  total  nuBber  of  reserve  personnel  required  to 
Ban  Fleet  Hospitals  is  approxinately  11,000.  The  Navy  also 
activated  two  1,000-bed  hospital  ships  in  Fiscal  Year  1987  to 
provide  emergency  medical  care  to  combat  casualties. 

Requirements  for  reservists  in  the  health  care  skills  also  exist 
on  these  hospital  ships.  Major  growth  in  the  Navy's  medical 
reserve  is  projected  through  1992,  when  reserve  health  care 
personnel  are  projected  to  supply  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  required  combat  medical  support.  At  that  time,  48  percent 
of  the  Navy's  nurse  requirements  will  be  filled  by  Naval  Reserve 
Nurse  Corps  officers. 

Air  Force  reserve  components  provide  approximately  36  percent 
of  the  Air  Force's  total  coBbat  medical  manpower.  Among  the 
largest  of  the  Air  Force's  reserve  component  missions  is  the 
requirement  to  provide  97  percent  of  all  aeromedical  evacuation 
capability  as  well  as  roughly  two-thirds  of  health  care  manpower 
for  second-echelon  medical  units,  where  triage,  basic  first  aid, 
and  resuscltatlve  treatment  are  provided. 

Through  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  Service  medical  departments  will 
receive  the  new  Deploy2d>le  Medical  Systems  (DEPMEDS) .  These 
standardized  modular  medical  equipment  systems  will  be  used  by 
all  Services;  reservists,  as  well  as  active  force  health  care 
personnel,  will  train  extensively  on  the  equipment. 

The  role  of  the  reserve  medical  force  is  even  more  extensive 
when  viewed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  manpower  requirement. 
Today,  the  reserve  components  are  counted  on  for  53  percent  of 
required  combat  health  care  personnel.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
medical  officers,  76  percent  of  nurses,  and  47  percent  of 
enlisted  health  care  personnel  required  for  the  world-wide 
combat  mission  must  come  from  the  reserve.  By  Fiscal  Year  1992, 
61  percent  of  required  combat  medical  manpower  is  projected  to 
come  from  the  reserve  components,  which  will  then  be  providing 
58  percent  of  the  total  required  strength  of  enlisted  health 
care  personnel.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  projects  that  the  Services  will  then 
rely  upon  the  reserve  components  to  provide  78  percent  of 
wartime  staffing  for  the  critically  short  wartime  physician 
specialties  of  anesthesiology,  general  surgery,  and  orthopedic 
surgery. 

Recruiting  and  retaining  an  adequate  number  of  health 
professionals  for  the  military  has  been  a  continuing  problem. 
Staffing  in  a  peacetime  environment  with  adequate  numbers  of 
military  health  care  personnel  for  time  of  war  is  even  more 
problematic.  The  mission  of  combat  medical  readiness  is  a  Total 
Force  mission.  Although  there  is  an  interrelationship  between 
this  mission  and  the  peacetime  patient  care  mission,  combat 
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■edlcal  rMdlness  must  to*  r«cogniz*d  as  distinct,  and  rasourcsd 
accordingly.  Recognition  that  success  in  attaining  conbat 
medical  readiness  requires  a  strong  peacetime  reserve  medical 
force  is  relatively  recent. 


FactcOT  unique  to  Health  Professionals 

There  are  several  factors  that  differentiate  the  military 
health  professional  comnunlty  from  other  military  members  and 
contribute  to  the  difficulties  in  attracting  and  retaining  a 
military  health  care  force. 

Dual  Role  of  Military  Medicine 

The  role  of  military  medicine  is  twofold:  maintenance  of 
medical  readiness  for  war  and  provision  of  a  viable  health  care 
system  during  peacetime.  The  peacetime  medical  mission  requires 
major  expenditures  for  manpower,  facilities,  and  equipment: 
quality  is  mandated  by  real  world  demands;  resource  outlays  must 
be  maintained  to  preclude  compromising  the  quality  of  patient 
care;  the  system  must  meet  or  exceed  civilian  standards  for 
accreditation  of  patient  treatment  facilities  and  for 
credentialing  health  care  providers.  These  requirements  place 
additional  strains  and  costs  on  the  system. 

The  simultaneous  requirement  for  medical  readiness  places  a 
tremendous  strain  on  a  fully-committed  active  component  system. 
The  demand  of  the  peacetime  patient  care  mission  is  largely 
consuming  for  the  active  components.  Given  the  life-and-death 
peacetime  mission,  along  with  the  need  for  simultaneous  training 
and  equipping  for  war,  the  development  of  a  strong  medical 
reserve  force  is  imperative. 

The  dual  role  of  medicine  is  also  reflected  in  the  peacetime 
role  of  reserve  health  professionals.  As  with  their  active 
component  counterparts,  the  mission  of  reserve  health 
professionals  is  medical  readiness.  While  reserve  health 
professionals  are  already  trained  in  the  basic  medical  skills 
which  they  will  employ  during  ccxabat,  there  is  need  for  general 
military  training  and  training  in  combat-specific  medical 
skills.  The  reserve  medical  force  does  not  act  as  a  primary 
care  provider  to  reservists,  although  reserve  health 
professionals  may  conduct  physical  examinations  or  provide 
primary  care  during  drills  or  annual  training.  In  fact,  reserve 
use  of  health  professionals  in  direct  patient  care  has  often 
served  as  a  disincentive  to  retention,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  medical  officers.  The  nature  of  the  work  nay  be  repetitious 
of  the  civilian  job  or  underutilize  medical  skills  in  a 
peacetime  role  that  is  less  challenging  than  the  civilian  job. 
Reserve  health  professionals  are  involved  in  special  training 
for  enhancement  of  medical  skills  for  combat.  They  also  plan 
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and  conduct  training  for  othar  health  care  and  nonaedical 
personnel.  Reserve  health  care  professionals  are  also 
frequently  employed  in  support  of  active  component  medical 
facilities.  The  challenge  that  the  reserve  medical  force  faces 
is  that  of  developing  medical  readiness  through  activities  which 
are  simultaneously  meaningful  and  challenging  to  reserve  health 
prol^ssionals . 

jr 

Income  of  Health  Professionals 

The  principle  of  comparability  in  military  compensation 
indicates  that  service  members  should  be  paid  "about  the  same  as 
their  approximate  counterparts  (in  terms  of  function  and 
responsibility)  are  paid  in  the  American  economy."^  This 
principle  is  particularly  significant  as  it  relates  to  the 
health  professional  officer.  Several  health  professions  are 
among  the  highest  paid  occupations  in  the  country.  The  basic 
pay  structure  of  the  military  does  not  compare  favorably  to 
civilian  income  for  these  professions. 

Lending  further  complexity  to  the  problem  are  the  wide  variety 
of  specialties  within  each  health  profession,  particularly 
within  the  field  of  medicine,  that  command  incomes  ranging  over 
a  very  broad  continuum.  This  has  been  well-recognized  over  the 
last  40  years.  The  recruitment  and  retention  of  medical 
officers  has  been  of  concern  ever  since  World  War  II.  The 
greatest  problem  has  generally  been  in  specialties  commanding 
the  highest  civilian  Incomes.  Special  and  incentive  pays  and 
sponsored  medical  education  have  been  used  to  meet  this  problem. 
While  the  discrepancy  between  military  pay  and  civilian  income 
also  exists  for  reserve  component  medical  officers,  only  one 
minor  compensation  incentive  and,  until  very  recently,  no 
sponsored  training  have  been  available  to  assist  in  meeting 
requirements  for  reserve  medical  officers. 

For  the  reserve  components,  the  other  shortage  of  critical 
proportion  has  been  for  professional  nurses.  Military 
compensation,  training  opportunities,  and  work  environment  have 
generally  been  sufficiently  attractive  to  meet  the  demand  for 
nurses  for  the  peacetime  mission  in  the  active  components.  The 
demand  for  nurses  in  the  reserve  components  is  significantly 
greater  than  in  the  active  cosqponents,  however.  In  fact,  the 
total  reserve  component  shortfall  for  nurses,  currently 
projected  at  31,000,  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  total 
number  of  nurses  serving  in  the  active  components.  Despite  the 
magnitude  of  the  demand  for  nurses  in  the  reserve,  until  very 
recently  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  develop  special  incentives 
or  training  prograuas  to  make  reserve  service  more  attractive  to 
nurses . 
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A  related  principle  of  military  compensation  acknowledges  that 
additional  compensation  may  be  required  to  adequately  man 
certain  military  specialties  during  peacetime  when  no  draft  is 
in  effect.  Difficult-to-man  specialties  may  suffer  from 
internal  or  external  competition.  In  the  case  of  physicians, 
external  competition  in  the  private  market  place  is  severe. 
Special  and  incentive  pays  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  staff 
the  active  duty  health  care  system  since  1947,  even  in  time  of 
draft.  A  particular  problem  in  the  medical  area,  however,  is 
the  large  differential  between  civilian  compensation  and  the 
military  compensation  package;  a  larger  outlay  in  special  and 
incentive  pays  has  been  required  for  active  duty  medical 
officers  than  even  for  hard-to-man  nonmedical  specialties.  In 
the  case  of  dental  officers,  special  pays  for  active  component 
personnel  have  generally  closed  the  differential  between 
military  and  average  civilian  income.  For  active  duty  medical 
officers,  the  differential  between  military  and  civilian  incomes 
has  also  been  reduced  through  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  special 
incentive  pays. 

No  comparable  incentive  pay  program  has  ever  been  developed 
for  reserve  health  professionals.  The  only  special  pay  for 
reserve  health  professionals  is  restricted  to  medical  officers 
with  prior  active  component  service  while  serving  on  active  duty 
for  training.  At  maximum,  this  special  pay  increased  the 
reserve  income  of  the  eligible  medical  officers  by  an  average  of 
only  $175  per  year.  Given  the  high  external  market  competition 
for  health  professionals,  this  sum  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an 
economic  motivator  in  a  decision  to  join  or  remain  in  the 
reserve.  The  principle  of  additional  compensation  for 
difficult-to-man  specialties  has  not  been  applied  to  the  reserve 
medical  force. 

Institutional  Benefit 

In  retrospect,  it  is  surprising  that  there  has  been  so  little 
conceni  with  reserve  component  health  professionals  and  their 
compensation.  In  part,  the  reason  for  this  neglect  may  be  that 
the  benefit  to  the  military  or  the  reserve  medical  force  was  not 
sufficiently  integrated  into  the  institutional  fabric  of  the 
military.  The  concept  of  institutional  benefit,  or  the  value  of 
the  member  to  the  Service,  is  relative  to  environmental 
conditions.  The  absolute  necessity  for  health  care 
professionals  is  clear  during  time  of  combat.  In  peacetime, 
concern  with  day-to-day  missions  has,  in  the  past,  resulted  in 
the  neglect  of  the  institutional  benefit  derived  from  retaining 
more  health  care  professionals  than  are  required  for  quality 
patient  care  for  the  immediate  peacetime  force.  In  an 
environment  of  limited  resources,  planners  may  be  tempted  to 
make  tradeoffs  when  spending  for  the  reserve  medical  force. 
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Reserve  Military  Training  and  Medical  Menpower 

Oetemining  the  extent  of  initial  and  continuing  training 
needed  to  assure  that  military  health  professionals  will  be 
prepared  for  mobilization  is  a  persistent  problem.  Health  care 
professionals  in  the  reserve  represent  a  pool  of  largely  trained 
manpower.  Their  primary  skills  are  not  specific  to  the 
military;  instead,  they  are  universal  medical  skills  in  which 
the  military  member  (with  the  exception  of  the  trainee)  is 
already  trained  and  proficient.  This  situation  poses  two  issues 
unique  to  reserve  medicine:  the  need  to  determine  minimum 
adequate  levels  of  training  in  military  medicine  and  ancillary 
military  skills,  and  the  need  to  provide  training  that  is 
individually  challenging  and  meaningful  to  personnel  already 
trained  in  their  professions.  The  level  of  training  required  of 
reserve  health  professionals  may  vary  considerably.  Some 
medical  unit  missions  may  require  intensive  training  and  unit 
integration,  while  other  categories  in  the  reserve  medical  force 
have  limited  requirements  for  active  participation  during 
peacetime. 

Time 

Time  is  of  concern  to  most  reservists.  This  may  be  especially 
true  for  many  health  care  professionals.  The  esteibllshment  of 
reserve  training  requirements  for  health  professionals  has  been 
considered  to  be  of  pairticular  concern  to  reservists  because  of 
potential  conflicts  with  the  exercise  of  the  civilian 
profession.  Ninety*seven  percent  of  all  reserve  medical 
officers  and  85  percent  of  reserve  nurses  are  employed  as 
civilians.  Of  those  employed,  94  percent  of  medical  officers 
and  90  percent  of  nurses  are  employed  full-time  in  their 
civilian  jobs.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  in 
the  civilian  job  for  all  reserve  medical  officers  is 
approximately  57  while  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per 
week  for  reserve  nurses  is  approximately  42.  Thus  reserve 
duties  for  these  health  professionals  are  accomplished  during 
extra  hours  that  to  some  extent  must  be  considered  premium  time. 

Highly  demanding  schedules  relative  to  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  the  civilian  job  and,  equally  Important,  the  frequent 
irregularity  and  lack  of  control  over  those  hours,  can  make 
participation  in  the  reserve  more  difficult  than  for  the 
nonmedical  reservist.  Integration  of  military  and  civilian 
schedules  may  be  of  particular  concern.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  nurses,  although  the  number  working  overtime  in  their 
civilian  jobs  is  not  high,  the  frequent  requirement  for  shift 
work  may  make  attendance  at  standard  unit  weekend  drills  very 
difficult.  The  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  sampled  member 
opinion  regarding  time  spent  in  reserve  activities.  Although 
reserve  physicians  and  nurses  Indicated  less  dissatisfaction 
than  did  nonmedical  officers  regarding  the  amount  of  time  which 
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they  spend  in  the  reserve,  they  spend  significantly  less  tine  in 
reserve  activities  than  do  nonmedical  officers,  possibly 
reflecting  the  demands  of  their  civilian  work  environment.  As 
an  example,  54  percent  of  medical  officers  and  the  same  percent 
of  nurses  spend  no  additional  unpaid  drill  hours  in  the  reserve. 
In  contrast,  only  28  percent  of  nonmedical  officers  work  no 
additional  unpaid  drill  hours.  There  is  also  a  significantly 
higher  percentage  of  medical  officers  and  nurses  who  work  no 
extra  paid  mandays  than  there  is  nonmedical  officers.  These 
considerations  have  begun  to  be  recognized.  The  first 
initiatives  to  Improve  wartime  readiness  in  the  medical  reserve 
forces  were  aimed  at  more  flexible  training  schedules  to 
accommodate  the  demands  of  the  work  environment  of  the  civilian 
health  professional. 


Historical  Perspective 
All-Volunteer  Era 

A  look  at  trends  in  military  medical  manpower  following  the 
inception  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1973  is  helpful  in 
understanding  the  shoirtfall  of  health  care  personnel  that  exists 
in  the  reserve  components  today.  At  worst,  the  problems  in 
medical  readiness  have  been  severe,  with  military  medicine 
potentially  unable  to  support  U.s.  forces  in  combat. 

Recognition  of  the  deficiencies  in  medical  readiness,  in  both 
manpower  and  equipment,  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  DoD  and  the 
Services  have  resulted  in  major  improvements  in  manning  of 
health  care  personnel  requirements  and  overall  medical 
readiness.  Medical  readiness  goals  have  not  yet  been  achieved, 
however.  Recognition  of  the  priorities  and  requirements  listed 
below  has  evolved  during  the  years  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
These  concepts,  along  with  implementation  of  programs  and 
development  of  initiatives  based  on  recognition  of  the  concepts, 
have  all  been  significant  for  achieving  future  preparedness. 

•  The  priority  of  mobilization  requirements  in  medical 
planning 

•  The  requirement  for  a  strong  peacetime  reserve  medical 
force 

•  The  need  for  standardization  in  establishing  medical 
manpower  requirements 

The  primacy  of  the  medical  readiness  mission  of  military 
medicine  may  appear  today  as  a  clear  and  self-evident  concept. 
This  priority  has  not  been  clearly  perceived  in  the  past, 
however,  nor  has  the  institutional  value  of  this  priority  been 
clearly  established.  Although  all  branches  of  the  military  are 
subject  to  the  environmental  pressures  of  budget  cycles  and 
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Banpo<>'^r  trends,  perhaps  none  have  been  nore  pressed  than  the 
■edical.  The  clear  necessity  of  providing  health  care  to  active 
and  retired  aeabers  and  their  dependents  assuned  priority  during 
the  postdraft  era,  when  large  nunbers  of  health  care  personnel 
were  leaving  the  ailitary.  Initiatives  to  attract  and  retain 
health  care  professionals  were  being  developed  to  attract  health 
care  personnel  to  active  duty  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

During  this  period,  the  ailltary  aedical  departnents  entered  a 
period  of  declining  capability.  Active  component  manpower 
deficiencies  were  accompanied  by  deficiencies  in  reserve  manning 
and  mobilization  equipment  and  supplies.  During  a  time  iidien  it 
was  already  difficult  to  provide  day-to-day  care,  the  need  to 
maintain  medical  readiness  went  largely  unaddressed.  As  a 
consequence,  the  status  of  the  reserve  medical  force  was  not  a 
priority. 

Yet  the  military  must  maintain  the  ability  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  to  soldiers  during  war.  This  is  not  only  a  moral 
imperative,  but  a  requirement  firmly  established  in  law,  because 
involuntary  induction  is  based  on  the  availability  of  adequate 
medical  care.  The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  states:^ 

No  person  shall  be  inducted  for  such  training  and 
service  until  adequate  provision  shall  have  been  made 
for  such  shelter,  sanitary  facilities,  water  supplies, 
heating  and  lighting  arrangements,  medical  care,  and 
hospital  accommodation  for  such  persons  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  be  essential  to  the  public  and 
personal  health. 

In  the  last  10  years,  however,  the  severity  of  the  shortfall 
of  personnel  in  some  of  the  health  care  disciplines  in  a 
mobilization  environment  has  become  Increasingly  apparent.  The 
DoD  mobilization  exercises  conducted  in  1978,  1980,  and  1982  all 
revealed  serious  deficiencies  in  medical  readiness. 

The  19808 

A  1981  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  asked  "Will 
There  Be  Enough  Trained  Medical  Personnel  in  Case  of  War?"^  The 
report  estimated  that  DoD  had  only  50  percent  of  the  health  care 
personnel  required  for  wartime  and  that  health  care  personnel 
had  not  developed  the  skills  to  perform  wartime  missions 
effectively.  The  report  stated  that  "plans  for  dealing  with 
medical  personnel  shortages  expected  to  occur  if  the  Nation  went 
to  war  tomorrow,  especially  during  the  early  months  after 
mobilization,  are  incomplete."^  Exercise  Proud  Saber  in  1982 
revealed  significant  manpower  shortages  and  equipment 
shortfalls.  In  October  1983,  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  stated,  "He  could  not  treat  our 
casualties  today  because  of  our  lack  of  qualified  and  trained 
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na  .power.  In  a  hearing  before  the  House  Amed  Services 
Connittee  in  1984,  this  concern  was  draaatically  portrayed  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  who 
stated,  "Only  one  out  of  ten  combat  wounded  would  receive  the 
surgical  care  he  reguired  in  a  major  conventional  European 
conflict  today. Increasingly  sophisticated  tools  for 
projecting  readiness  have  since  been  developed,  but  such  stark 
comments  served  to  call  attention  to  the  medical  readiness 
problem. 

In  1986,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs  presented  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  a  study 
conducted  for  his  office  that  compared  the  ratio  of  people 
killed  versus  wounded  to  the  availed>ility  of  hospital  beds  in 
the  theater  of  operations  during  the  Korean  Har.^  During  the 
Vietnam  Conflict,  the  ratio  of  killed  to  wounded  was  1  to  8. 
During  the  first  month  of  the  Korean  War,  however,  there  were 
almost  as  many  killed  (2,051)  as  there  were  wounded  (2,344). 

That  ratio  was  the  highest  since  the  Civil  War  when  there  were  3 
killed  to  every  1  wounded.  He  postulated  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  avallzUsility  of  hospital  beds  and  the  medical 
support  system  available  and  the  number  of  deaths.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  had  no  operating 
hospital  beds  in  the  country  and  built  up  to  only  400  beds  by 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  combat.  It  is  essential  that 
adequate  medical  support  for  United  States  forces  in  combat  be 
available  immediately  upon  mobilization.  Delays  in  meeting 
requirements  for  health  care  personnel  and  equipment  may 
needlessly  cost  the  lives  of  American  combat  personnel. 

By  1980,  medical  manpower  initiatives  had  begun  to  stabilize 
the  active  duty  health  care  population  at  an  adequate  level.  In 
1981,  DoD  efforts  were  turned  toward  correcting  deficiencies  in 
medical  readiness;  the  reserve  medical  forces  began  to  receive 
significant  attention  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II. 

Following  the  1981  GAO  report  on  medical  readiness,  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs 
developed  a  package  of  six  training  programs  for  the  medical 
reserve.  The  program  was  published  in  DoD  Directive  1215.4, 
"Medical  Training  in  the  Reserve  Components,"  January  26,  1983. 
This  was  the  first  revision  of  the  directive  since  1952  and 
represented  one  of  the  first  major  actions  taken  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  medical  reserve.  The  DoD  policy  promulgated  in 
the  revised  directive  reflected  the  new  emphasis  on  mobilization 
readiness  and  the  medical  reserve:  "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  structure  reserve  component  medical 
training  to  achieve  peacetime  medical  readiness  that  will  ensure 
the  maximum  effectiveness  of  combat  forces  during  wartime."^ 
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In  a  second  major  medical  readiness  initiative,  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs  estzd>lished  the  Reserve  Components  Medical  Council 
(RCMC)  in  1981.  The  RCMC  is  composed  of  medical  officers  of 
general  and  flag  officer  rank  representing  each  of  the  reserve 
components  with  a  reserve  medical  force.  The  council  was 
established  to  review  medical  readiness  issues  as  they  affect 
the  reserve  components  and  to  recommend  actions  to  increase  the 
reserve  medical  readiness  posture.  The  RCMC  has  called 
attention  to  the  need  to  significantly  reduce  the  processing 
time  required  to  appoint  health  care  officers  in  the  reserve  and 
to  require  submission  of  manpower  data  from  the  Services  to  DoD 
in  a  standard  form  on  a  regular  basis.  To  date,  the  primary 
focus  of  the  council  in  the  manpower  arena  has  been  on  personnel 
and  training  initiatives. 

In  FV  1983,  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  also  recognized 
combat  medical  care  as  a  serious  problem  warranting  study  and 
included,  for  the  first  time,  a  separate  chapter  assessing 
medical  readiness  in  their  annual  report. 

Problems  in  Establishing  Medical  Manpower  Requirements 

Lack  of  Management  by  Specialty 

When  lack  of  mobilization  readiness  and  the  medical  manpower 
shoirtage  first  became  apparent,  the  Services  viewed  the 
shortfall  on  a  broad,  aggregate  scale.  Shortfalls  were 
generally  large  and  spread  across  the  specialties  to  such  an 
extent  that  little  emphasis  was  placed  on  recruiting  of  specific 
specialties.  The  recruiting  goals  were  generally  set  on  a  broad 
generic  basis  such  as  physician,  dentist,  and  nurse. 

In  1983,  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  concluded  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1982  Readiness  Assessment  of  the  Reserve  Components, 
that  "during  the  course  of  assessing  medical  readiness,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  examine  the  status  of  some 
specific  medical  specialties  relating  to  the  treatment  of  battle 
casualties — especially  in  the  surgical  field. Data  collected 
by  the  DoD  Inspector  General  strongly  supported  this  view.  The 
Inspector  General  conducted  an  audit  to  assess  the  degree  and 
success  with  which  the  Services  implemented  the  reserve  medical 
readiness  Initiatives  set  out  in  1983  in  DoD  Directive  1215.4. 
The  August  1985  audit  report  emphasized  the  need  to  manage 
reserve  shortfalls  of  health  care  personnel  by  specialty.  The 
report  drew  two  primary  conclusions: 

•  That  newly  devised  DoD  programs  were  not  being  fully  or  in 

‘1  cases  correctly  Implemented  by  the  Services. 

•  'at  there  was  a  strong  need  for  management  by  specialty. 
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Many  billets  for  critically  short  wartlne  specialties  were 
filled  by  aeabers  with  specialties  in  oversupply.  Further, 
prograns  designed  to  attract  medical  students  had  no  mechanism 
for  insuring  that  a  student  would  eventually  qualify  in  a 
critically  short  wartime  specialty.  The  audit  found  that  "the 
services  had  18,200  officers  in  excess  of  wartime  requirements 
in  89  medical  specialties  and  conversely  had  14,200  personnel 
shortages  in  89  other  medical  specialties."^^  The  ioqproper  mix 
of  health  care  specialties  pertained  to  the  Total  Force,  but  was 
particularly  apparent  relative  to  the  reserve  medical  force. 
Achieving  the  correct  mix  of  specialties  for  combat  has  become  a 
major  eaq>ha8is  of  the  DoD  since  that  tine,  and  the  Services  have 
im>lemented  recruitment  and  personnel  policies  that  emphasize 
management  by  health  care  specialty  and  are  targeted  to  the 
critically  short  wartime  specialties  within  the  reserve 
community. 

Lack  of  Consistent  Methodology 

The  ability  to  attract  reserve  health  care  personnel  has  been 
impeded,  however,  by  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the  size  and 
distribution  of  the  shortfalls.  Staffing  ratios,  casualty 
estimates,  and  evacuation  policies  make  the  development  of 
requirements  exceptionally  difficult. 

The  Report  of  the  Military  Health  Care  Studv^^.  published  in 
1975,  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  problem. 
This  report  indicated  that  planning,  analysis,  and  management 
within  the  defense  medical  department  was  imp^ed  by  inadequate 
data  and  information  systems,  and  by  lack  of  standardization. 
Some  of  the  ramifications  of  such  inconsistencies  were  discussed 
in  the  1979  Defense  Resource  Management  Study. which  found 
that  the  Air  Force  showed  a  requirement  for  fewer  overseas 
hospital  beds  than  did  the  Army,  but  showed  a  requirement  for 
twice  as  many  medical  officers.  Further,  the  ratio  of 
anesthesiologists  to  surgeons  was  1  to  2  for  the  Navy,  l  to  9 
for  the  Army,  and  l  to  19  for  the  Air  Force.  Progress  in 
standardizing  the  methodology  for  assessment  of  needs  was  slow, 
however.  In  order  to  resolve  the  wide  disparities  among  the 
Service  projections  for  combat  requirements  for  both  medical 
units  and  health  care  personnel,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
directed  a  major  study  of  wartime  medical  requirements  in  1984. 
The  final  classified  report.  The  Study  of  Wartime  Medical 
Requirements . was  published  in  March  1985.  This  study  was 
pivotal  for  defense  medicine.  It  reiterated  the  concern  that  no 
Service,  given  its  combined  authorized  strength  for  the  active 
and  reserve  components,  could  meet  its  combat  medical 
requirements.  It  also  called  attention  once  again  to  the 
disparity  in  the  Services'  methodology  for  predicting  wartime 
manpower  requirements.  It  was  clear  that  the  problem  of 
discrepant  requirements  continued  to  exist  when  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  indicated  that  "to  staff 
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1000  vartlM  hospital  bads  in  the  United  States,  the  Arny 
predicts  it  would  require  106  physicians,  the  Air  Force  166,  and 
the  Havy  392.”^^  Such  wide  discrepancies  contributed  to  narked 
difficulty  in  developing  effective  n^ilization  plans. 

rhm  1975  Report  of  the  Military  Health  Care  Study,  did  nore 
than  call  attention  to  the  discrepancies  in  military  data  and 
Information  management  systems.  The  report  recommended  that  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  peacetime  medical  force  should  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  medical  readiness.  Ten  years  later. 
The  Final  Report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on  Sizing  Department 
of  Defense  Medical  Treatment  Facilities'^  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  By  this  tine,  the  concept  had  been  accorded  serious 
consideration  by  defense  leadership.  The  Blue  Ribbon  report 
beceuze  a  landmark  in  the  conceptual  development  of  readiness  as 
the  paramount  mission  of  defense  medicine.  The  study  panel  was 
composed  of  national  health  care  authorities.  It  was  chartered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  evaluate  the  defense  criteria 
used  for  sizing  military  hospitals  and  the  efficacy  of  expanded 
use  of  civilian  facilities.  Although  the  charter  of  the  panel 
was  not  specifically  related  to  medical  readiness,  one  of  their 
primary  recommendations  addressed  this  area.  The  panel  pointed 
out  the  direct  connection  between  the  peacetime  medical  force 
and  readiness  requirements:  "Medical  readiness  requirements 
should  be  the  primary  criterion  for  determining  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  peacetime  active  duty  medical  force  and  of 
the  facilities  in  the  direct-care  system. The  panel 
concluded  that  additions  to  the  peacetime  medical  force  should 
be  made  only  when  health  care  would  otherwise  be  denied  to 
military  personnel,  when  the  quality  of  medical  training 
programs  would  otherwise  suffer,  or  when  adding  to  the  active 
medical  force  would  provide  patient  care  at  a  lower  cost  than 
other  alternatives.  In  other  instances,  the  requirements  of 
medical  combat  readiness  should  determine  the  size  of  even  the 
peacetime  medical  force. 

In  December  1984,  the  GAO,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  initiated  a  review  to 
assess  defense  wartime  manpower  requirements.  The  1987  GAO 
report .  Medical  Readiness:  Progress  in  Stating  Manpower 

again  emphasized  the  marked  dissimilarities  in  the 
Services'  personnel  databases  and  in  their  methodologies  for 
projecting  wartime  medical  requirements.  The  report  chronicled 
the  long-existing  need  for  standardization  in  reporting  assets 
and  projecting  requirements,  emphasizing  the  lack  of  progress  in 
this  area.  It  underscored  the  need  for  accurate  and 
standardized  reporting  of  manpower  resources  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  accurate  projection  of  requirements.  While 
acknowledging  ongoing  efforts  in  this  area,  the  repozi:  concluded 
that  the  DoD  was  unable  to  predict  defense  wartime  medical 
manpower  needs.  Because  the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  had  several  initiatives  underway  for 
solving  the  probles,  initiatives  that  the  GAO  believed  to  be 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  the  report  did  not  nake  specific 
reconmiendations.  It  did  urge  the  DoD  to  provide  strong 
centralized  nanagement  in  this  problem  area  and  to  assume 
responsibility  for  consolidating  defense  information  for  medical 
manpower  management  and  information. 

Medical  Planning  Module  (MFM) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  effort  in  the  establishment 
of  a  systraatic  method  for  determining  defense  medical  manpower 
requirements  was  the  development  of  the  Medical  Planning  Module. 
With  the  growing  emphasis  on  medical  readiness  and  the  clear 
need  for  a  standardized  methodology  in  establishing  readiness 
requirements,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  directed  the  development  of  a  medical  planning  model. 
This  model  would  be  used  to  project  medical  manpower 
requirements  using  standard  criteria  for  all  Services.  The  need 
for  such  a  system  had  been  identified  earlier.  In  1978,  in 
response  to  evidence  of  inconsistencies  in  the  Services' 
databases  and  in  their  methods  for  projecting  wartime  manpower 
requirements,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  that  a  joint 
study  be  conducted.  Representation  from  the  Services,  the 
appropriate  defense  offices,  and  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  was  included.  The  recommendations  of  that  study,  the 
Report  of  the  Wartime  Posture  Study  (1980) ,  became  guidelines 
for  the  development  of  the  Medical  Planning  Module,  a  subsystem 
of  the  Joint  Operation  Planning  System.  The  study  concluded 
that  projections  of  patient  workload  were  the  most  appropriate 
criteria  for  predicting  medical  manpower  requirements  and 
recommended  the  development  of  a  standard  methodology  for 
projecting  those  requirements.  There  were  a  series  of  delays  in 
widespread  use  of  the  MPM  luitll  1986,  when  the  DoD  directed  that 
the  Services  use  the  Mm  in  developing  manpower  requirements 
from  Fiscal  Year  1988  forward. 

The  MPM  is  an  automated  progreua  that  predicts  workload- 
related,  hospital -based  medical  reqpiirements  based  on  varying 
combat  scenarios.  Among  the  requirements  generated  are  hospital 
beds,  blood/ fluids,  medical  supply,  and  manpower.  Manpower 
requirements  generated  by  the  MPM  vary  from  standard 
requirements:  they  are  derived  from  a  workload  perspective, 
whereas  previous  requirements  were  generated  in  consonance  with 
individual  Service  force  structure.  Because  the  MPM  is  now  the 
official  source  of  combat  manpower  requirements,  it  is  liig>ortant 
to  be  aware  of  some  limitations  of  its  current  capabilities: 
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•  Mm  projections  are  generated  tor  hoepltal-based 
requireeenta  only.  To  these  suet  be  added  Service-unique 
requiresents  for  other  types  of  sedical  units  such  as 
separate  Amay  sedical  battalions,  battalion  aide  stations, 
shipboard  sedioine,  and  the  aerosedical  evacuation  systes. 

•  The  MPM  does  not  project  requiresents  generated  in  the 
Continental  United  States,  which  Include  requiresents  for 
treatsent  of  the  training  base.  These  requiresents  and  a 
nusber  of  others  sust  be  added  to  those  genexrated  by  the 
MFM  in  order  to  predict  coiiq>lete  sedical  requiresents  for  a 
wartise  scenario. 

•  The  MFM  is  workload  oriented;  it  does  not  apportion 
sanpower  asong  active  and  reserve  cosponents  or  asong 
elments  of  the  reserve  cosponents.  The  Services  are 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  personnel  according  to 
their  active  and  reserve  slssions. 

In  February  1986,  a  revised  version  of  DoD  Instruction 
1100.19,  "Wartime  Manpower  Plzuinlng  Policies  and  Procedures," 
was  published.  This  instruction  covers  the  Wartime  Manpower 
Planning  System  (WARMAPS) ,  which  is  the  automated  Defense  system 
for  compiling,  comparing,  and  reporting  wartise  manpower 
supplies  and  desands.  The  instruction,  as  revised,  directs  that 
the  MPM  be  used  to  generate  workload-related  manpower 
requirements  for  health  care  personnel. 

Develoimwnt  of  Reserve  Medical  Databases 

The  newly  developed  emphasis  on  the  reserve  medical  force,  and 
the  capability  to  make  standard  projections  of  medical  sanpower 
requirements  through  the  MPM,  focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
Improved  management  information  systems  for  reserve  personnel 
data.  The  need  to  accurately  determine  shortfalls  as  measured 
against  projected  requirements  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
assess  available  assets. 

Health  Manpower  Information  System  (HMIS) 

In  1986  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  awde  major  improvements  in  HMIS,  the  official  DoD 
database  for  health  personnel  and  manpower.  The  system  was 
expanded  to  consolidate  manpower  and  personnel  information  for 
both  the  active  and  reserve  components  in  a  single  database. 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  directed  the  Services  to  provide  reports  periodically 
that  include  data  on  requirements,  authorizations,  and 
inventories  for  the  total  medical  force  including  the  active 
components  and  all  categories  of  the  reserve.  Incorporating  the 
Ready  Reserve,  Standby  Reserve,  and  retired  categories.  The 
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Health  Manpowr  Stafcl«tic»  lUiPort  for  FY  1986  included  reserve 
data  for  the  first  tise,  thereby  significantly  upgrading  the 
■anpower  and  personnel  data  available  for  the  reserve. 

Reserve  Medical  MMiagesent  Inforaatlon  Systea  (RBMNI8) 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
sponsored  development  of  R2MMIS,  a  new  nedical  reserve  database, 
to  provide  access  to  inforaatlon,  at  a  level  previously 
unavailable,  on  the  personnel  status  of  reserve  component 
medical  units  and  health  care  specialties.  The  system  eMd)les 
the  comparison  of  peacetime  authorizations,  wartime 
requirements,  and  actual  unit  manning  levels.  The  systea  is  the 
first  with  the  capability  to  coaqwre  skill  qualification  with 
unit  position  requirements,  enabling  assessment  of  readiness 
from  a  perspective  of  skill  qualification.  Currently,  the 
systea  contains  data  from  the  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve 
components,  with  the  addition  of  Havy  data  projected  for  the 
near  future. 

Reserve  Unit  Priority  System  (RUPS) 

The  RUPS  database,  developed  simultaneously  with  RENMIS, 
provides  reserve  component  readiness  data.  Although  the  system 
is  not  uniquely  medical,  the  dat2d>ase  includes  information  on 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  medical  units  that  report 
readiness  ratings  in  the  defense  Unit  Status  and  Identity  Report 
system.  RUPS  provides  the  capacity  to  assess  medical  unit 
readiness  on  the  basis  of  personnel  and  equipment  criteria.  In 
addition,  levels  of  medical  unit  readiness  can  be  compared  with 
levels  of  readiness  for  nonmedical  units,  and  the  relationship 
of  readiness  and  deployment  priority  can  be  examined. 

Fiscal  Year  1988-1992  Defense  Guidance 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Issues  guidance  during  each  Planning, 
Programming  and  Budgeting  System  cycle  which  includes  criteria 
and  assumptions  upon  which  the  Services  are  to  size  and 
structure  their  military  forces.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988-1992 
Defense  Guidance  contained  specific  guidelines  with  respect  to 
medical  readiness.  These  guidelines,  reflecting  a  strong  Total 
Force  emphasis  on  medical  mobilization  preparedness,  included 
the  following: 

•  Growth  in  numbers  of  fully-trained  medical  officers  in  the 
active  components  should  be  limited  to  the  level  programmed 
for  FY  1988.  Additional  resources  thereby  made  available 
should  be  reprogrammed  to  recruit  physicians  with 
critically  short  wartime  skills. 
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•  Each  Sarvica  should  astablish  a  rasarva  racruitlng  program 
that  would  raduca,  by  20  parcant  par  yaar  from  FY  1988 
through  FY  1992,  ovarall  wartima  shortagas  of  nursas  and 
wartima  shortagas  of  physicians  with  critically  short 
wartima  skills. 

•  Each  Sarvica  should  invastigate  and  pursua  any  other 
altamativas  that  night  contribute  to  reduction  or 
elimination  of  these  shortfalls. 

The  Defense  Resources  Board  added  ill  million  dollars  to  the 
Service  medical  programs  for  FY  1988  through  FY  1992  to  support 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  medical  shortfall. 


The  following  discussion  of  relative  strengths  and  shortfalls 
is  based  on  official  total  wartime  requirements  for  the  Total 
Force,  the  REMMIS  database,  and  data  provided  by  the  Services 
for  the  Selected  Reserve.  Although  HMIS  first  Included  reserve 
data  for  all  reserve  components  for  FY  1986,  that  data  was  not 
available  in  time  for  use  in  the  6th  QRMC  analysis.  Because 
Naval  data  has  not  yet  been  integrated  into  REMMIS,  the  Navy  has 
been  omitted  from  many  of  the  tables.  Navy  data  is  also 
avail2d>le  from  the  DoD  Reserve  CoBg>onents  Common  Personnel  Data 
System  and  other  defense  sources. 

I^iysicians  and  Nurses 

Based  on  Service  wartime  requirements,  the  DoD  projects  that 
it  has  an  overall  shortfall  of  7,100  physicians  and  31,000 
nurses.  Table  1-2  shows  the  distribution  of  this  shortfall  by 
military  Service  and  shows  the  numbers  required  to  fill 
vacancies  in  units  of  the  Selected  Res^erve  and  the  shortfall 
within  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  For  purposes  of  the  6th 
QRMC  analysis,  the  entire  shortfall  is  distributed  across  the 
reserve  components,  based  on  an  assumption  of  immediate 
mobilization  with  no  time  available  for  increasing  active 
component  manpower.  In  calculating  the  shortfall  on  the  basis 
of  total  wartime  requirements.  Service  yield  estimates  are  used. 
Yield  estimates  are  the  projected  personnel  show  rates  at 
mobilization  taking  into  accoimt  members  who  are  temporarily 
unavailable  due  to  hospitalization  and  similar  factors:  these 
estimates  vary  by  Service  and  for  each  reserve  category. 

It  is  not  adequate  that  medical  manpower  requirements  be  met 
late  in  combat;  Instead,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  medical 
manpower  be  available  at  the  onset  of  any  war.  The  Selective 
Service,  even  with  newly  authorized  authority  to  develop  a 
postmobilization  registration  program  for  health  care 
disciplines,  does  not  project  the  capability  to  meet  the  initial 
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Tadiltt  1-2.  IteMXv*  CoasKMMnt  Stealth  Profaaslonal  Shortfalls, 
FY  1986 


Service 

Army 

Havy 

Air  Force 

Total  shortfall 

Selected  Reserve  shortfall 
IRR  shortfall 


PtvYgjgiflng 

Nurses 

5,525 

18,750 

1,125 

5,850 

450 

■ 

7,100 

31,000 

2,200 

5,900 

4,900 

25,100 

Hote:  Allocation  of  shortfall  to  Selected  Reserve  and  IRR 
deterained  by  the  Military  Departaents. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs. 


DoD  requlreaents  following  aobilisation.  It  is  thus  necessary 
that  the  aedical  aanpower  shortfall  be  eliainated  during 
peacetime  through  increases  in  the  strength  of  the  reserve 
medical  force  according  to  specifications  of  the  DoD.  Table  1-3 
shows  the  estimated  time-phased  shortfalls  for  health  care 
personnel  following  initiation  of  combat.  The  most  significant 
shortfalls  occur  early  in  the  combat  scenario. 


Tabl*  1*3.  boO  CatiMtad  ShortfaUa  for  Raalth  Cara  Raraonnal 

TiM-Phaaad  Mortfatla 


Ipacialtv 

0*10 

0*30 

0*60 

0*90 

0*180 

Rhyaieiana 

4,867 

690 

259 

144 

74 

Huraaa 

23,091 

3,905 

581 

789 

561 

Entiatad  haalth 
eara  paraonnal 

41,826 

23,444 

5,364 

1,328 

1,025 

Nota:  Tha  total  aartlaa  ahortfall  ahotm  In  Tabla  1*2  la  aoMaiihat  hfthar 
than  that  dapfetad  abova  aa  It  U  darivad  fro*  paafc  raqulraaanta 
far  aaeh  of  tha  individual  tarvicaa. 

sourea:  Offica  of  tha  Aaaiatant  Caeratary  of  Oafanoa  for  Naalth  Affaira 
FT  19M-t992  frofrae  Objoctivo  NasoranA 
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The  Assistant  Sscrstary  of  Dsfanss  for  Health  Affairs  has 
designated  specialties  with  critical  wartiaw  shortages.  These 
disciplines  cunrently  include  the  following: 

IfcwUrail  WUTggg 

Anesthesiologists  Nurse  Anesthetists 

General  Surgeons  Operating  Room  Nurses 

Orthopedic  Surgeons  All  other  Nurses 


T2d>le  lo4  shows  the  reserve  cosponent  shortfall  by  silltary 
Service  for  the  specific  specialties  which  are  projected  by  the 
MPM. 


Table  1-4.  Reserva  Coaponent  Miertfalta  In  Critically  Short  Uartiaa  Spaclaltita,  FT  1986 


Itrxifi 

Anesthealoloolst 

Ganaral 

Suroeon 

Orthopedic 

Suroaon 

Mursa 

Anaathatlat 

Ar«y 

750 

1,355 

1,365 

955 

Mavy 

230 

285 

150 

430 

Air  fore* 

-331 

2M 

515 

Total  ahortfall 

1,315 

1,920 

2,030 

1,715 

Solactad  Raaarva 

shortfall 

260 

710 

370 

815 

IRR  ahortfall 

1,055 

1,210 

1,660 

900 

Meta:  Coaparabla  data  for  eporating  rooa  miraaa  Is  not  aval  labia. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Asalstant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs. 

Allocation  of  shortfall  to  Selected  Reserve  and  IRR  deternlned  by 
the  Military  Dapartmnts. 


Although  the  MFM  does  not  project  specific  requireaents  for 
operating  room  nurses,  it  does  project  the  number  of  operating 
rooms  required.  Based  on  that  projection,  the  Services  have 
estimated,  from  the  "other  nurse"  category  projected  by  the  Nnf, 
the  numbers  to  be  allocated  to  operating  room  nurse 
requireaents,  with  a  resultant  DoD-wide  shortfall  of 
approximately  2,200  operating  room  nurses. 

Health  professionals  may  be  recruited  for  two  types  of 
positions  within  the  Selected  Reserve:  in  a  reserve  unit,  or  in 
an  Individual  Mobilization  Augaentee  position  with  individual 
assignment  to  an  active  component  unit  that  the  reservist  would 
join  on  mobilization.  Remaining  Ready  Reserve  requireaents  are 
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in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  where  specific  assigratent  does 
not  generally  occur  prior  to  aobilization.  At  the  present  tine, 
reserve  component  nedlcal  units  not  only  have  vacancies  for 
health  professionals  but  also  have  nany  assigned  personnel  who 
are  not  qualified  for  the  positions  they  aire  filling.  Tables  l> 
5  and  1-6  show  the  fill  rate  and  the  qualification  rate  in  Army 
and  Air  Force  Selected  Reserve  units,  respectively,  for  the 
critically  short  wartime  health  care  specialties. 


Tabl*  1-S.  Staffing  Condition  of  Saloetad  Haatth  Cara  Spacialtiaa  in  Aray 
Saloctad  Reaarva  units,  as  of  Juna  30.19S7 


Percent 

of  Authorized  Positions 

Filled  uith 

Filled 

Oualifiad  Personnel 

Soecialtv 

X 

X 

Anesthesiologist 

61 

42 

General  Surgeon 

76 

36 

Orthopedic  Surgeon 

56 

26 

Operating  Rooe  Nurse 

75 

50 

Nurse  Anesthetist 

47 

38 

Nedical'Surgicsl  Nurse 

99 

74 

Soures:  Arny  Nadieat  Functional  Raviaw  1987  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  tils  Army  Saserva 


Table  1*6.  Staffing  Condition  of  Selcetad  Health  Care  Specialties  in  Air  Force 
Selected  Reserve  Units,  as  of  June  30,  1986 

Percent  of  Authorized  Positions 

Filled  uith  Qualified 


Soecialty 

Filled 

Parsonr 

X 

42 

42 

General  Surgeon 

38 

29 

Orthopedic  Surgeon 

13 

5 

Operating  Rooe  Nurse 

74 

65 

Nurse  Anesthetist 

45 

43 

Clinical  Nurse 

94 

90 

Flight  Nurse 

84 

62 

Sourco!  REHNIt  batabasa  FT  1986.  (Assigned  strength  as  of  June  30,  1986. 
Authorized  strength  as  ef  Septssear  30,  1986.) 
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S«l«cted  RMerv*  unit*  must  recruit  enough  people  to  fill 
vacancies  in  these  critically  short  wartiss  specialties  and  to 
replace  the  assigned  personnel  who  are  not  qualified.  In  the 
Any^  for  exaiqple,  as  seen  in  Table  1-5,  56  percent  of  the 
orthopedic  surgeon  positions  are  filled,  but  only  26  percent  of 
those  positions  are  filled  by  qualified  orthopedic  surgeons. 
Additional  isportance  is  placed  on  recruiting  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  becaiise  of  the  projected  increase  in  authorized 
positions  as  new  sedical  units  are  activated.  As  an  example, 
TeQjle  1-7  shows  the  planned  growth  in  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  critically  short  wartime  specialties  for  the  Army  reserve 
components . 


Table  1-7.  Projected  Increase  in  Authorized  Strength  for 

Selected  Health  Care  Specialties,  Army  Selected 
Reserve  Units 


Specialty 


Percent  Increase 
FY87  to  FY93 


Anesthesiologist  16 
General  Surgeon  7 
Orthopedic  Surgeon  12 

Operating  Room  Nurse  23 
Nurse  Anesthetist  17 
Medical-Surgical  Nurse  24 


Source:  Amy  Medical  Functional  Review  1987  for  the  Amy 
National  Guard  and  the  Amy  Reserve 


Health  Professionals  other  than  Physicians  and  Nurses 

The  narked  shortfalls  observed  for  medical  officers  and  nurses 
do  not  occur  in  other  professional  health  care  disciplines. 
Although  there  is  some  variability  among  the  Services  and  not 
all  specialties  are  manned  at  100  percent,  overall  unit  fill  is 
generally  good  or  in  excess  of  authorization,  as  evidenced  in 
Table  1-8.  The  fill  percentage  shown  on  the  table  is  calculated 
from  a  straight  inventory  of  officers  with  a  given  primary 
specialty  code;  there  is  no  attempt  to  identify  the  correctness 
of  the  natch  between  the  unit  position  and  the  officer's 
specialty.  In  gmieral,  where  shortages  do  occur,  the  number 
authorized  is  small,  or  the  authorizations  are  low-density 
specialties;  although  the  fill  percentage  may  be  very  low,  the 
actual  number  short  is  also  small.  Further,  when  measured 
against  total  mobilization  requirements,  the  shortfall  for  a 
specific  Selected  Reserve  requirement  is  often  overcome  when 
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pretrained  manpoumr  available  froa  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve, 
Standby  Reserve,  and  retiree  categories  is  credited  against 
total  available  mBatpoumr.  After  inclusion  of  all  available 
personnel  categories,  wartiae  shortages  that  reaaln  for  these 
other  specialties  are  very  saall  in  absolute  nuabers. 


Table  1-8.  ttafflnf  of  Other  Health  Prefeaalenela  In  Selected  Reearve  Unite,  FT  1986 


Percent  Pill 


Anay 

Ravy 

Air  Ferca 

Coroa 

_ s _ 

Dantal  Corpa 

96 

137 

99 

Radical  Sarvlea  Carpa 

103 

117 

89 

RIe-MdIeal  Selanea  Corpa 

H/A 

R/A 

71 

Aray  Radical  Spaclallat  Corpa 

78 

R/A 

H/A 

Vatarinary  Corpa 

93 

R/A 

R/A 

Source:  Areqr  -  REMUS  Databaae  ae  of  Septaaber  30,  1986. 

Havy  -  HRPC  Report  -  4080-1020-7C  ac  of  Septaabar  30,  1987. 

Air  Force  -  REMUS  Databaae.  Author  I  zat  Iona  ae  of  Septaabar  30,  1986;  aaelgnad 
atrensth  aa  of  June  30,  1986. 


Snlisted  Health  Care  Feraonnel 

Enlisted  health  care  specialists  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
reserve  ctnqponents'  eedlcal  force  structure.  Wartiee  itedical 
readiness  is  dependent  upon  filling  these  enlisted  positions 
with  qualified  people. 

TiUole  1-9  shows  the  shortfall  of  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  by  Service.  It  also  shows  the  number  required  to 
fill  vacancies  in  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  number 
required  for  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  The  data  includes 
projected  requirements  for  enlisted  health  care  personnel 
qualified  in  direct  patient  care  specialties;  ancillary  medical 
sXills  su<di  as  laboratory,  pharmacy,  and  diet  therapy;  and 
medical  administration  and  logistics. 

Over  70,000  enlisted  health  care  jobs  are  authorized  in 
Selected  Reserve  units.  About  70  percent  of  the  authorized 
positions  are  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve;  the 
remainder  are  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  Air  National  Guard,  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  a  very 
limited  number  of  enlisted  health  care  personnel.  Coast  Guard 
data  has  not  been  included  in  this  study. 
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Table  1-9. 


Reserve  Coiqponent  Shortfalls  In  Enlisted  Health  Care 
Specialties,  FY  1986 


SfiTViigg 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 
Total  shortfall 


Enlisted  Health 
Care  Specialists 

58,100 

12,200 

_Jiu2SiS. 

73,000 


(Selected  Reserve  shortfall)  (26,200) 

(IRR  shortfall)  (46,800) 

Note:  Allocation  of  shortfall  to  selected  Reseirve  and  IRR 
determined  by  the  Military  Departments. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs. 


Table  1-10  summarizes  the  personnel  status  of  enlisted  health 
care  specialists  in  the  medical  and  nonmedical  units  of  the 
Army's  Selected  Reserve,  highlighting  the  shill  mismatch 
problem. Although  nearly  all  jobs  are  filled,  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  assigned  personnel  are  not  qualified  for  the 
billets  they  fill:  94  percent  of  the  authorized  positions  are 
filled,  but  only  63  percent  are  filled  with  people  whose 
qualifications  natch  the  jobs  they  are  filling,  hbout  half  of 
the  "assigned  but  unqualified  personnel"  have  not  completed 
their  initial  training  (basic  military  training  and  skill 
training) .  The  other  half  have  completed  initial  training  but 
are  qualified  in  skills  that  do  not  natch  the  requirements  of 
the  jobs  they  are  filling.  Some  are  qualified  in  medical  skills 
other  than  those  required  by  their  assignments;  others  are 
qualified  in  nonmedical  skills.  Completion  of  initial  training 
or  its  equivalent  is  required  by  law  before  a  nwsber  can  be 
deployed  overseas  in  wartime. 

Table  1-11  summarizes  the  sane  type  of  data  for  the  Air  Force 
reserve  coiqmnents.  The  skill  mismatch  problem  is  less  severe 
in  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force.  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  97  percent  of  the  enlisted  health 
''.are  jobs  were  filled  as  of  September  30,  1986,  and  80  percent 
of  the  authorised  positions  were  filled  with  qualified 
personnel.  About  one-third  of  the  "assigned  but  unqualified 
personnel"  are  awaiting  or  iindergoing  Initial  training;  the 
remainder  have  coaqpleted  initial  training  but  are  qualified  in  a 
medical  or  nonmedical  skill  that  does  not  natch  the  job  they  are 
filling. 
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TabI*  1-10.  Staffing  Condition  of  Enliatad  Haalth  Cara  tpacialiat  Joba  in  Aray  Salaetad  Soaorvo 
Unita,  aa  of  Juno  30,  19S7 


Coaponant 

Huabar 

Author! lad 

of  Unit  Maabara  Pareant 

Aaalanad  Quallflad 

of  Author Izad 

Aaalonad  Quallflad 

Aray  National  Guard 

19,688 

18,565 

13,290 

96 

68 

Aray  Raaarve 

32.769 

19.696 

93 

60 

Total 

52,637 

69,138 

32,986 

96 

63 

Sourea:  Aray  Hadleal 

Functional  Ravlau  1987  for 

tha  krwf  National 

Guard  and 

tha  Aray  Raaarva 

Tabla  1-11. 

Staffing  Condition  of 
Raaarva  Unita,  aa  of 

Nuaber 

Enliatad  Haalth  Cara  Spaclallat 
Juna  1986 

of  Unit  Neabara  Percent 

Joba  In  Air  Force  Salaetad 

of  Authorized 

Coaponent 

Authorliad 

Aaalanad 

Quallflad 

Aatlaned  Qualified 

Air  National 

Guard 

3,670 

3,568 

2,982 

102  86 

Air  Forea  Raaarva 

6.366 

6.023 

6.892 

95  77 

Total 

9,836 

9,571 

7,876 

97  80 

Sourea:  REtWIS  Oatabaaa  FT  1986.  (Aaaignad  atrangth  at  of  Juno  30,  1986. 
Authoriaad  atrangth  aa  of  Saptaabor  30,  1986.) 


In  the  Air  Force  reserve  components,  the  staffing  condition  of 
enlisted  health  care  positions  is  better  than  it  is  in  the  Army 
reserve  components  for  a  ntimber  of  reasons: 

•  The  Army's  medical  force  structure  is  five  times  the  size 
of  the  Air  Force  structure. 

a  The  authorized  health  care  positions  in  the  Army's  reserve 
components  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  specialties  that 
are  difficult  to  recruit  or  train,  e.g.  practical  nurse, 
operating  room  specialist. 

a  The  Army  has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  assigned  personnel 
in  a  training  status  (15  percent  Army;  6  percent  Air  Force) 
because  the  personnel  turnover  rate  is  higher  in  the  Army. 
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Personnel  Readiness 

The  nanpover  accounting  system  for  the  active  forces  has  a 
separate,  centralized  account  for  trainees  and  students. 
Personnel  undergoing  formal  training  outside  the  unit  are 
charged  to  this  central  account,  not  to  the  assigned  strength 
of  operating  units.  By  contrast,  reserve  component  personnel 
who  are  awaiting  or  undergoing  training  count  as  part  of  the 
strength  of  their  units.  Guard  and  Reserve  units  carry 
individuals  in  the  training  pipeline  as  assigned  strength.  This 
accounting  convention  may  change  in  the  future,  but  until  it 
does  change,  reserve  component  units  should  carry  enough 
overstrength  to  offset  the  training  pipeline.  For  Army  Selected 
Reserve  medical  units,  the  overstrength  in  enlisted  health  care 
personnel  should  average  about  15  percent. 

The  readiness  of  Army  Selected  Reserve  units  is  diminished  by 
the  number  of  assigned  personnel  who  have  completed  initial 
training  but  are  qualified  in  skills  other  than  those  required 
by  the  position  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Although  training 
seats  may  be  available,  there  are  significant  problems  in 
getting  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  through  this  formal 
training.  Many  reservists  are  unable  to  take  leave  from  their 
civilian  jobs  to  attend  the  courses  that  would  qualify  them  for 
their  iinit  jobs.  Some  components  appear  to  have  additional 
problems  with  administrative  procedures  for  application  and 
confirmation  of  training  seats  for  reservists.  Controls  are 
needed  on  enlistment  of  personnel  who  carry  nonmatching  medical 
skills  or  nonmedical  skills,  and  who  cannot  be  retrained. 

Unit  Readiness 

The  readiness  of  medical  units  is  based  on  personnel, 
training,  and  equipment  criteria.  As  we  have  noted,  programs 
are  in  place  that  will  solve  the  equipment  shortfalls. 

Personnel  readiness  criteria  include  three  measures  that  compare 
available  personnel,  qualified  personnel,  and  senior  grade 
personnel  to  the  wartime  authorized  strength  of  the  unit. 

As  of  September  30,  1986,  there  were  523  medical  units  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  with  a  wartime  authorized 
strength  of  75,000,  including  both  health  care  and  nonmedical 
jobs.  Readiness  ratings  are  available  for  456  of  those  medical 
units.  In  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  there 
were  178  medical  units  with  an  authorized  strength  of  14,300. 
Approximately  97  percent  of  these  jobs  required  medical  skills. 
Readiness  ratings  are  available  for  174  of  these  units.  The 
personnel  readiness  ratings  are  lower  for  medical  units  than  for 
nonmedical  units  in  the  reserve  components  of  both  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force. 
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Although  Navy  data  Is  not  shotm.  Any  and  Air  Fores  data  ars 
indicative  of  the  defense  sedical  readiness  status,  since  the 
Any  and  Air  Force  account  for  about  85  percent  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  nedical  nanpower. 

Conparing  eedical  and  nonnedical  units  in  the  Any,  nedical 
units  were  6  percent  nore  likely  than  nonnedical  vmits  to  be 
"not  ready."  In  the  Air  Force,  nedical  tinits  were  10  percent 
nore  likely  to  be  "not  ready."  Readiness  varies  considerably 
with  the  type  of.  nedical  unit.  -  In  the  Any,  the  lowest  levels 
of  readiness  were  anong  the  hospitals,  with  the  lowest  rating 
occurring  in  hospitals  that  would  be  enployed  in  the 
Connunlcations  Zone.  The  lowest  personnel  readiness  ratings  in 
the  Air  Force  were  for  the  USAF  hospitals,  which  supply  health 
care  personnel  to  staff  nedical  facilities  in  the  Continental 
United  States,  in  order  to  replace  deploying  active  conponent 
personnel.  Next  lowest  were  the  Aeronedical  Evacuation  Units 
(flights,  squadrons,  and  groups)  and  Medical  Service  Squadrons. 

In  the  Amy,  22  percent  of  the  rated  nedical  units  are 
hospitals,  but  those  units  account  for  68  percent  of  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  456  reporting  nedical  units.  To 
provide  a  way  of  sunnarlzing  readiness  data  which  takes  unit 
size  into  account,  a  weighting  systen  for  units  was  developed. 
For  exmple,  when  unweighted,  a  unit  that  is  authorized  10 
people  and  a  unit  that  is  authorized  200  people  count  the  sane. 
When  weighted,  a 'unit  that  is  authorized  200  people  is  given  a 
weighting  equivalent  to  20  dotachnents  with  10  nenbers.  When 
the  ratings  are  weighted,  a  74  percent  increase  occurs  for  Amy 
units  judged  "not'  ready."  The  nunber  of  Amy  medical  units 
reporting  a  "not  ready"  personnel  status  is  31  percent  higher 
than  the  number  of  nonmedical  units  reporting  "not  ready."  When 
weighted,  the  Air  Force  "not  ready"  rating  increases  by  72 
percent. 

It  can  thus  be  readily  observed  that  personnel  shortfalls  and 
skill  mismatches  are  a  significant  cause  of  lack  of  readiness 
throughout  the  medical  units  of  the  reserve  components. 


fiinmuT-ty 

In  summary,  when  viewed  from  a  historical  perspective,  it 
appears  clear  that  relatively  little  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  the  reserve  medical  force.  When  health  care  personnel 
were  unavailable  in  adequate  numbers,  the  answer  was  generally 
found  in  draft  legislation.  Between  draft  periods,  there  was 
often  a  residual  supply  of  reservists  from  previous  draft  and 
draft-era  programs.  Even  after  the  expiration  of  the  last 
conscription  in  1973,  the  reserve  medical  force  gained  personnel 
who  were  serving  obligations  after  leaving  active  service 
following  the  end  of  the  draft  period.  The  advent  of  the  All- 
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Volunteer  Force,  however,  did  place  laaedlate  strain  on  the 
defense  health  care  systea.  Multiple  efforts  had  to  be  aade  to 
Increase  the  strength  of  the  active  health  care  systea  siaply  to 
aeet  the  everyday  deaands  of  providing  health  care  to  the 
peacetiae  force  and  other  eligible  beneficiaries.  In  the  active 
arena,  this  eaphasls  was  so  strong  that  little  or  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  aission  of  aedleal  readiness  in  the  new  All- 
Volunteer  environaent. 

By  1978,  however,  nuaerous  assessaents  and  defense  exercises 
began  to  point  out  that  defense  aedicine  did  not  have  the 
ability  to  support  coabat  forces  in  tlae  of  war.  As  concern 
over  an  Increasingly  apparent  deficiency  in  aedical  readiness 
grew,  it  was  gradually  recognized  that  the  reserve  aedical  force 
would  be  required  to  play  an  extreaely  aajor  role  in  any  aedical 
coabat  aission  if  that  aission  were  to  succeed.  Sven  in  view  of 
that  recognition,  planning  and  resourcing  for  this  aajor  reserve 
aedical  aission  have  been  slow  in  gaining  support.  The  deficits 
in  coabat  aedical  equipment,  though  severe,  were  sone«diat  more 
readily  addressed  than  the  problems  with  manpower  shortages.  In 
general,  initiatives  that  addressed  the  manpower  shortage  have 
focused  on  recruitment  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  training.  It 
is  only  recently  that  there  has  been  a  conscious  effort  to 
address  the  manpower  shortage  through  compensation  programs 
developed  specifically  for  reserve  health  care  personnel.  The 
entire  area  of  special  pay  and  incentives  for  reserve  health 
care  personnel  remains  largely  \mevaluated.  The  object  of  this 
report  is  to  present  an  evaluation  of  the  potential  impact  of  a 
number  of  forms  of  compensation  for  reducing  the  manpower 
shortage  of  health  care  personnel  in  the  reserve  components. 
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Chapter  2.  Histomr  OF  mCBItTlVKS  FOR  RBlUUro  FROFESSICniAIS 


Shortages  of  health  care  professionals  have  been  a  continuing 
probloi  for  the  silitary.  Until  recently,  the  prieary  concern 
has  been  to  procure  and  retain  the  nuabers  of  qualified  health 
professionals  needed  to  neat  the  health  care  requirsMnts  of  the 
active  components.  This  concern  becaae  particularly  acute  with 
the  substitution  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force  for  the  draft.  The 
Report  of  the  President's  Comlsslon  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  (The  Gates  Commission)  assumed  that  "whatever  steps  are 
taken  to  convert  to  a  fully  volunteer  military  medical  service, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  care  supplied  to  the  present  patient 
population  will  be  maintained."^ 

Under  this  assvoqptlon,  the  report  concluded  that  two  courses 
of  action  were  open:  substitution  of  civilians  or  improved 
compensation  and  conditions  of  employment.^  The  report  and  its 
supporting  studies  dealing  with  medical  manpower  and  reserve 
forces  mentioned  wartime  medical  requirements  only  once.  In 
considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  replacing  military  staff  with 
civilians  at  military  medical  facilities,  the  author  of  the 
staff  paper  on  health  services  irrote: 

The  major  disadvantage  would  be  the  lack  of  manpower 
to  meet  crises.  This  can  be  met  by  creating  a  reserve 
medical  corps.  Members  of  the  civilian  medical  groups 
could  be  required  to  be  members  of  the  reserve.  In 
place  of  coiqnilslon,  adequate  compensation  could  be 
given  to  encourage  voluntary  enlistment  in  the 
reserve.  In  time  of  war  a  standby  draft  night  be 
required.^ 

Similarly,  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission,  chartered  by 
Congress  in  1973  to  study  the  overall  manpower  requirement  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  effective  utilization,  looked 
only  at  military  medical  officer  requirements  in  terms  of 
current  patient  care  needs. ^  The  Reserve  Compensation  System 
Study,  completed  in  1978,  did  not  address  reserve  medical 
manpower.^  Other  examples  may  be  cited,  but  this  pattern  holds 
for  most  studies  and  reviews  conducted  in  the  1970s  and  1980s: 

•  Studies  of  the  compensation  of  health  professionals 
neglected  those  in  the  reserve  components. 

•  Studies  of  manpower  and  compensation  in  the  reserve 
components  paid  little  or  no  Attention  to  health 
professionals. 
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The  history  of  special  incentives  for  health  care  personnel  is 
almost  exclusively  a  history  of  incentives  for  those  serving  in 
the  active  coi^onents:  regular  active  duty  members  and 
reservists  on  active  duty  for  periods  of  one  year  or  more. 

From  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  through  the  beginning  of 
the  All'Volunteer  Force,  there  vas  only  a  brief  period  when 
medical  manpower  requirements  were  not  primarily  met  through  the 
draft  or  draft-related  programs.  During  this  idtole  period,  and 
particularly  since  the  late  1960s,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
measures,  with  both  direct  and  indirect  co^>ensation  effects, 
designed  to  provide  reasonable  and  more  effective  coiqpensation 
and  personnel  programs  for  health  professionals.  In  historical 
perspective,  it  is  clear  that  the  net  result  has  been  very 
positive  for  active  component  medical  manpower  programs.  These 
measures  failed  to  include  consideration  of  reserve  component 
members  not  on  active  duty,  however.  Indeed,  in  aggregate,  they 
may  have  actually  reduced  the  adjility  of  the  reserve  components 
to  offer  attractive  personnel  and  compensation  programs  for 
health  professionals. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  a  series  of  new  special  and 
incentive  pays  were  authorized  for  active  duty  health 
professionals.  With  the  very  limited  exception  of  special  pay 
authorized  for  reserve  medical  officers  when  they  are  on  active 
duty  for  training,  however,  none  of  these  incentives  applied  to 
reservists  not  serving  on  active  duty.  In  1980,  the  enactment 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Professionals  Special  Pay  hct 
(Public  Law  96-284)  provided  a  major  restructuring  of  special 
pays  for  active  duty  health  professionals.  Imte  the  sue  year, 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPHA)  made 
significant  revisions  to  constructive  service  credit  as  it 
affected  the  appointment  and  conqpensation  of  health 
professionals . 

For  reserve  component  health  professionals,  DOPMA  took  away 
the  use  of  constructive  service  credit  in  computing  longevity 
and  retirement  pay,  and  the  new  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Professionals  Special  Pay  Act  added  no  new  special  or  Incentive 
pays.  Thus,  when  the  DoD  began  to  struggle  with  the  issue  of 
reserve  medical  readiness  early  in  this  decade,  it  did  so  after 
more  than  30  years  during  which  concern  about  coiqpensation  and 
personnel  management  of  health  professionals  was  almost 
exclusively  concentrated  on  active  component  rec[uirements . 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  addresses  the  compensation  and 
personnel  incentives  authorized  by  Congress  and  used  by  the 
Services  to  attract  and  retain  health  professionals.  The 
incentives  are  discussed  in  light  of  their  relative  emphasis  on 
the  active  and  reserve  forces. 
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The  recognition  of  a  need  for  iq^ial  pays  for  health  care 
professionals  dates  back  as  far  as  the  Revolutionary  War.  In 
1777,  General  George  Washington  wrote  to  Confess: 

There  is  one  sore  thing  which  claiss  in  sy  opinion  the 
earliest  attention  of  Congress.  I  mean  the  pay  of 
regisental  surgsMis,  and  that  of  their  nates.  These 
appolntnents  are  so  essential,  that  they  cannot  be 
done  without.  Their  pay  in  the  first  instance  is  so 
low,  so  inadequate  to  the  services  which  should  be 
perforsed,  that  no  nan  sustaining  the  character  of 
gentlesan,  and  %dio  has  the  least  sedical  abilities,  or 
skill  in  the  profession,  can  think  of  accepting  it.^ 

Although  General  Washington  recossended  a  special  pay  in  1777, 
it  was  not  until  1814  that  Congress  adopted  a  special  additional 
pay  for  sedical  officers.  The  Act  of  March  30,  1814,  authorized 
a  special  pay  for  sedical  officers  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  sonth 
for  surgeons  and  surgeons*  s'-tes.  The  pay  resained  in  effect 
only  through  June  30,  1815,  itnd  no  other  special  pay  was 
authorized  to  take  its  place  until  1947. 


World  War  II 
Special  Pay 

No  special  pays  for  health  care  personnel  were  authorized 
during  World  War  II;  instead  the  draft  and  training  programs 
were  used  together  to  fill  the  reqpiiresents  for  health  care 
personnel  in  the  military  forces. 

Education-Related  Prograss  and  Benefits 

The  silitary  has  long  recognized  that  to  meet  its  requirements 
for  health  care  professionals,  it  must  participate  in  their 
professional  training.  That  participation  may  be  through 
professional  training  provided  directly  by  the  military  or 
through  several  types  of  programs  that  sponsor  trainees  while 
they  undergo  civilian  training.  During  World  War  II,  the 
military  conducted  two  physician  training  programs:  The  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  and  the  Navy's  V-12  program. 

Certain  medical  schools  contracted  with  the  military  to  provide 
training,  and  the  military  provided  subsistence  payments  to  the 
students  while  in  training.  The  programs  reached  their  peak  in 
1944,  when  14,042  medical  students  and  4,000  undergraduate 
students  were  enrolled.  The  two  programs  were  terminated  during 
the  postwar  period. 
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Special  Pay  for  Medical  and  Dental  Officer* 

Following  World  War  II,  with  no  doctor  draft  and  with  the 
phasing  out  of  special  wartine  training  prograns  for  aedical 
officers,  the  DoD  faced  difficulty  in  attracting  adeguate 
nunbers  of  health  professionals.  As  a  consequence,  special  pays 
for  selected  health  professionals  were  Included  in  the  nilitary 
pay  systen  in  1947.  A  special  pay  of  $100  per  month  was 
authorized  by  the  Amy-Kavy-Public  Health  Service  Medical 
Officer  Procurement  Act  of  1947. ~  the  entitlement  was 
authorized  for  regular  commissioned  officers  in  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Amy  and  Navy  as  well  as  commissioned 
medical  and  dental  officers  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  As  members  of  a  unifomed  service,  commissioned 
medical  and  dental  officers  in  the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  active  duty  have  generally  been 
authorized  special  pays  parallel  to  those  authorized 
commissioned  officers  in  the  amed  forces.  Simultaneously, 
Congress. authorized  this  special  pay  for  reservists  who 
volunteered  and  «rere  accepted  for  periods  of  extended  active 
duty  of  one  year  or  more.  The  pay  was  intended  to  attract 
physicians  and  dentists  to  nilitary  service  and  encourage  them 
to  continue  in  the  active  military.  Until  1980,  the  creation  of 
special  pays  for  health  care  professionals  was  not  a  result  of 
permanent  authorization;  it  was  the  result  of  a  series  of 
extensions,  modifications,  or  new  program  development  from  1947 
forward. 

Based  on  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Service 
Pay  (The  Hook  Commission)  in  1948,  Congress,  in  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,^  retained  special  pay  for  all 
previously-qualifying  officers  except  medical  and  dental 
interns.  Since  1949,  medical  and  dental  officers  in  internship 
or  residency  training  have  not  always  been  authorized  special 
pay;  when  it  has  been  authorized,  these  officers  have  received  a 
lesser  entitlement  than  that  received  by  their  peers  not  in 
training. 

No  consideration  was  given  to  reserve  health  professionals 
during  the  postwar  period  except  for  the  attempt  to  attract  them 
to  entry  into  the  active  service. 
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Special  Pay  for  Medical,  Dental,  Veterinary,  and  OptoaMtxy 
Officers 

In  1950,  due  to  the  Korean  War  buildup,  an  inadequate  nuiaber 
of  health  professionals  was  entering  the  silltary  service.  The 
Act  of  Septenber  9,  1950,^  established  the  "doctor  draft.”  The 
enphasis  during  the  draft  period  %ras  solely  on  obtaining 
adequate  nusbers  of  health  care  personnel  for  the  active  force. 
Even  during  the  draft  period,  insufficient  numbers  of  medical 
and  dental  officers  were  rraaining  as  career  officers.  In 
response  to  that  situation.  Congress  authorized  increased 
special  pays,  again  targeted  solely  at  the  regular  officer  or 
the  reserve  officer  serving  on  active  duty. 

The  draft  required  all  males  imder  50  years  of  age,  qualified 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  other  allied  specialist 
categories,  to  register  with  the  Selective  Service;  it  also 
rendered  them  subject  to  induction.  In  an  attempt  to  encourage 
medical  and  dental  officers  who  were  involuntarily  ordered  to 
active  duty  to  accept  commissions  rather  than  be  inducted  as 
enlisted  personnel,  the  law  also  extended  entitlement  to  special 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month  to  reservists,  whether  they 
were  entering  active  duty  on  a  voluntary  or  an  Involuntary 
basis.  Veterinarians  were  authorized  this  special  pay  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Act  of  June  29,  1953,^®  because  they  were  also 
eligible  for  the  draft. 

The  first  call,  for  717  doctors  of  medicine,  occurred  in  1951. 
Before  the  draft  expired  in  1973,  other  health  care 
professionals  became  draft-eligible:  doctors  of  osteopathy, 
veterinarians,  optometrists,  and  male  nurses.  The  draft 
authority  was  extended  several  times,  with  the  last  call  issued 
in  1971-1972.  Between  60,000  and  70,000  induction  notices  were 
issued  to  health  care  professionals  between  1951  and  1972. 

Except  for  an  extremely  small  percentage,  all  accepted  a  reserve 
commission.  For  example,  as  late  as  1968  there  were  only  54 
physicians  and  29  dental  officers  who  had  chosen  to  be  inducted 
as  enlisted  members. 

Even  with  the  draft,  existing  pay  levels  were  Inadequate  to 
retain  sufficient  numbers  of  medical  and  dental  officers,  so 
congress,  in  the  Act  of  April  30,  1956, authorized  Increases 
in  special  pay  and  the  first  graduated  special  pay  scale  for 
health  professionals.  Special  pay  rates  for  veterinarians 
remained  at  $100  per  month,  but  special  pay  rates  for  medical 
and  dental  officers  were  based  on  length  of  active  service  as 
shown  in  TaUaie  2-1. 
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Tabl*  2-1.  Sp«eial  Pay  Satas  for  Nodical  and  Dontal  Offlcora  - 
Act  of  l^rll  30,  1956 

Yoarg  Of  Activ  ggrvig*  Monthly  Bata 


Less  than  2  $  100 
2  but  less  than  6  150 
6  but  less  than  10  200 
10  or  sore  250 


In  1963,  Congress  once  again  raised  the  special  pay  rates  for 
nedical  and  dental  officers  in  an  attenpt  to  iaprove  the 
declining  rate  of  retention  anong  those  professional  groups. 

The  Uniforaed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1963^^  raised  monthly  rates 
from  $200  to  $250  for  medical  aiid  dental  officers  with  6  to  10 
years  of  active  service,  and  from  $250  to  $350  for  those  who  had 
10  or  more  years  of  active  service. 

With  the  Act  of  September  28,  1971,^^  optometry  officers  becaune 
eligible  for  special  pay  at  the  $100  per  month  rate. 

Optometrists  were  Included  because  of  their  draft  eligibility, 
competitive  civilian  salaries,  and  the  perception  of  poor 
staffing  of  optometry  officers  in  the  services. 

Continuation  Pay  for  Medical  and  Demuil  Officers 

In  1967,  special  measures  were  taken  to  meet  a  serious 
physician  retention  problem.  The  Act  of  December  16,  1967,^^ 
authorized  a  new  special  pay  for  medical  and  dental  officers:  a 
bonus  of  up  to  four  times  the  basic  monthly  pay  rate  in  return 
for  a  commitment  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  an  additional 
year.  The  pay  was  called  continuation  pay  and  was  payable  to 
medical  and  dental  officers  who  met  the  following  criteria: 

•  Qualification  in  a  critical  specialty 

•  Completion  of  all  periods  of  active  duty  obligation 

•  Execution  of  a  one-year  service  agreement  to  remain  on 
active  duty  for  an  additional  year 

Although  an  entitlement  for  dental  officers  was  authorized  in 
1967,  it  was  not  used  until  1972,  when  the  retention  of  dentists 
dropped  acutely. 

The  qualifying  criteria  for  completion  of  the  active  duty 
obligation  were  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  18,  1968,^^  to 
require  completion  of  only  the  initial  active  duty  obligation. 
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Entltlment  to  continuation  pay  was  aa  indicated  in  Table  2-2, 
although  sone  variations  existed. 


Table  2-2.  Entltleaent  to  Continuation  Pay 


Eay. grade 


Annual  Rate 


08 

07 

03  thru  06 


2  months  basic  pay 

3  months  basic  pay 

4  months  basic  pay 


The  Act  of  May  6,  1974,^^  terminated  continuation  pay  for 
medical  officers.  A  larger  entitlement  was  authorized,  called 
variable  incentive  pay.  Only  medical  officers  in  pay  grades  07 
and  above  retained  entitlement  to  continuation  pay,  and  these 
officers  were  not  authorized  entitlement  to  variable  incentive 
pay. 

Dental  officers  continued  to  receive  continuation  pay  through 
September  30,  1985,  when  the  authority  was  terminated  by  the 
Fiscal  Year  1986  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  and  replaced 
by  a  comprehensive  revised  special  pay  program.  Before  that 
time,  implementation  by  the  DoD  placed  additional  restrictions 
on  qualification  for  continuation  pay,  establishing  a  minimum 
period  of  three  years  of  active  duty  or  constructive  credit  and 
a  reduced  rate  of  pay  for  dental  interns.  In  determining 
eligibility  for  continuation  pay,  the  DoD  considered  all  dental 
specialties  as  critical. 


The  Period  from  the  Draft  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force; 
Education-Related  Programs 

It  was  necessary  for  the  DoD  to  exercise  multiple  options  to 
obtain  an  adequate  number  of  health  care  personnel.  The 
increase  in  special  pay  was  only  one  of  several  initiatives 
designed  by  Congress  and  the  DoD  to  attract  health  professionals 
to  military  service  through  routes  other  than  actual  draft. 

These  initiatives  were  also  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
likelihood  that  health  professionals  would  accept  commissions  in 
their  specialties  rather  than  serving  in  an  enlisted  capacity. 

A  variety  of  training  programs  were  developed  by  the  military 
departments  for  individuals  studying  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  psychology,  and  several  of  the  allied  health 
specialties.  Not  every  Service  used  every  program,  however,  and 
eligibility,  li^ilementation  of  programs,  obligation,  and  other 
details  frequently  differed  from  one  military  department  to 
another. 
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Nursing  Training  Prograns 


The  following  represent  the  primary  programs  developed  by  the 
Services  to  assist  In  achieving  adequate  levels  of  manning  of 
nurse  corps  officers.  Some  programs  began  in  the  1950s  and  some 
still  existed  as  late  as  the  early  1980s. 

Diploma  Program:  Pay  and  allowances  at  pay  grade  E3  were 
provided  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  a  nurse  diploma  program. 

Baccalaureate  Program:  The  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  books  was 
paid  by  the  military  during  the  junior  and  senior  year.  A 
participant  received  pay  and  allowances  at  pay  grade  E3  until 
six  months  before  graduation,  when  the  student  was  promoted  to 
pay  grade  02.  Later  in  the  program,  promotion  was  delayed  until 
graduation  from  nursing  school. 

Walter  Heed  Army  Institute  of  Nursing  Program:  The  Army 
provided  tuition,  fees,  and  book  costs,  as  well  as  pay  and 
allowances  at  pay  grade  E3,  for  the  entire  four  years  of  a 
baccalaureate  program.  A  participant  spent  the  first  two 
undergraduate  years  in  an  approved  civilian  program  of  the 
student's  choice  and  the  last  two  years  of  training  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Registered  Nurse  Program:  Registered  nurses  could  be 
commissioned  and  paid  the  appropriate  pay  and  allowance  for  up 
to  24  months  in  a  baccalaureate  or  master's  degree  program. 

Medical  Training  Programs  for  Medical  officers 

The  following  education-related  programs  were  used  by  the 
Services  at  different  times  during  the  1951-1972  draft  era  to 
attract  medical  students  and  physicians  to  the  military  medical 
departments: 

•  Scholarship  Program 

•  Excess  Leave  Program 

•  Early  Commissioning  Program 

•  Intern  Progreua 

•  Senior  Medical  Student  Program 

•  Residency  Program 

•  Berry  Plan 

Scfliolarship  Program:  Tuition,  cost  of  books,  and  certain  fees, 
as  well  as  military  pay,  were  provided  during  the  four  years  of 
medical  school.  Eligibility  for  reserve  officers  varied  among 
the  Services . 

Excess  Lsave  Program:  Regular  officers  could  be  placed  on  leave 
without  pay  or  other  financial  assistance  in  order  to  attend 
medical  school. 
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Early  Canissioning  Prograa:  Medical  students  were  coamlssioned 
while  in  training.  No  financial  assistance  was  provided,  but 
paid  sujnner  clerkships  were  available.  Participants  could  enter 
the  Service  of  their  choice  upon  completion  of  training; 

Senior  Medical  Student  Program:  Senior  students  participating 
in  the  Early  Commissioning  Program  could  serve  the  final  year  of 
medical  school  in  an  active  duty  status  with  full  pay  and 
benefits  of  their  rank. 

Intern  Program:  Medical  school  graduates  were  selected  to  serve 
a  one-year  internship  while  on  active  duty  in  the  military. 

Some  individuals  were  also  sponsored  for  internship  training  in 
civilian  hospitals. 

Residency  Program:  Physicians  were  selected  for  residency 
training  in  military  medical  facilities  while  on  active  duty, 
and  some  individuals  were  sponsored  for  civilian  residencies. 

Berry  Plan:  Physicians  who  were  eligible  for  the  draft  could 
register  with  the  OoD  and  could  request  delayed  entry  on  active 
duty  in  the  Service  of  their  choice  until  completion  of 
internship  training,  until  one  year  after  completing  an 
internship,  or  until  completion  of  residency  training.  A 
parallel  program  existed  for  doctors  of  osteopathy.  The  Berry 
Plan  was  the  main  source  of  physicians  during  the  draft  period. 

These  programs  ran  the  gamut  from  full  subsidy  of  training 
costs  with  all  pay  and  benefits  of  military  rank  to  programs 
with  no  benefit  except  deferral  from  the  draft  during  training. 
Some  intermediate  programs  included  full  pay  and  allowances  with 
the  officer  paying  the  training  costs;  others  gave  no  subsidy 
but  made  training  time  creditable  toward  the  military  service 
obligation. 

Response  to  these  programs  corresponded  to  draft  pressure.  At 
the  end  of  the  draft  era,  with  the  threat  of  the  draft  removed, 
the  programs  no  longer  provided  an  ample  number  of  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals;  an  alternative  source  was  badly 
needed.  A  residual  supply  of  draft  era  Berry  Plan  participants 
continued  to  enter  active  duty  as  late  as  1977,  but  the  numbers 
were  drastically  reduced  and  entirely  inadequate  for  manning  the 
active  medical  force. 


All-Volunteer  Force: _ gpggial  PBYB 

Immediately  following  the  draft  period,  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  meeting  the  immediate  health  care  needs  of  the  active  duty 
peace  time  force;  therefore.  Congressional  legislation  was 
directed  toward  sustaining  the  active  duty  medical  force.  That 
concern  became  even  more  pronounced  with  the  implementation  of 
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the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Once  agein,  there  was  niniaal  concern 
for  Total  Force  readiness  needs.  For  a  period  of  tlse,  there 
was  no  ai^rent  negative  li^Mct  on  reserve  health  professionals, 
because  a  supply  of  health  care  personnel  flowed  Into  the 
reserve  as  Individuals  from  the  draft  period  paid  back  the 
reminder  of  their  military  service  ^ligation  In  the  reserve 
coi^>onents.  Berry  Plan  participants  provided  the  reserve  with  a 
continuing  supply  of  medical  officers  for  some  time  following 
the  end  of  the  draft. 

As  the  reserve  accessions  dwindled  during  the  postdraft  era, 
both  the  aggregate  strength  and  the  functional  mix  of 
specialties  In  the  reserve  health  care  population  eventually 
declined  to  levels  of  extreme  Inadequacy.  Today,  although  some 
active  duty  shortfalls  exist,  the  most  significant  manpower 
deficiencies  are  within  the  reserve  components;  however,  the 
reserve  has  no  Integrated  or  extensive  special  Incentive  package 
that  Is  comparable  to  the  active  component  special  pays. 

Special  Pay  for  Medical,  Dental,  Veterinary,  and  Optometry 
Officers 

The  Act  of  May  6,  1974,^^  extended  the  special  pay  cut-off 
date  from  July  1,  1975,  to  July  1,  1977,  for  medical  and  dental 
officers,  but  not  for  veterinary  and  optometry  officers.  As  a 
consequence,  veterinary  and  optometry  officers  who  were  on 
active  duty  before  July  1,  1975,  were  eligible  for  special  pay, 
but  those  who  entered  active  duty  for  the  first  time  after  that 
date  were  not  eligible.  In  order  to  address  a  critical 
physician  shortage,  the  Act  also  Increased  the  special  pay  for 
medical  officers,  entitling  all  physicians  with  two  or  more 
years  of  active  service  to  a  monthly  rate  of  $350. 

The  Act  of  September  30,  1977,^^  reinstituted  special  pay  for 
veterinary  and  optometry  officers  at  the  previous  $100  per  month 
rate. 

Table  2-3  lists  the  special  pay  rates  in  effect  until  July  1, 
1980,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  major  revisions  in  the 
special  pay  system  for  medical  and  dental  officers.  Effective 
that  date,  all  previous  special  pays  for  medical  officers  were 
terminated;  they  were  replaced  by  a  comprehensive  special  pay 
program  authorized  by  the  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Professionals  Special  Pay  Act  of  1980.  A  similar  restructuring 
of  the  entire  special  pay  program  for  dental  officers  was  put 
into  effect  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act.^^ 

As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  special  pay  programs  for 
medical  and  dental  officers,  the  rates  shown  in  Table  2-3  are 
currently  in  effect  for  veterinary  and  optometry  officers  only. 
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Tabl«  2-3.  Medical  and  Dental  Officer  Special  Pay  Ratea  In 
Effect  Until  Jiay  1,  1980 


Monthly  Rate 


Recipient 


$  100 


$  150 


Medical  and  dental  officers  with  leas  than 
2  years  of  active  eedical  or  dental 
service;  all  veterinary  and  optometry 
officers 

Dental  officers  with  2  to  6  years  of 
active  dental  service 


$  250 


Dental  officers  with  6  to  10  years  of 
active  dental  service 


$  350  Medical  officers  with  2  or  more  years  of 

active  medical  service;  dental  officers 
with  10  or  more  years  of  active  dental 
service 


Variable  Incentive  Pay  for  Medical  officers 

Variable  incentive  pay,  authorized  for  medical  officers  in 
1974,  created  entitlement  of  up  to  $13,500  per  year  in  return 
for  execution  of  an  agreement  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  one 
year.  Variable  Incentive  pay  was  payable  to  medical  officers 
below  pay  grade  07  who  met  the  following  criteria: 

•  Qualified  in  a  critical  specialty 

•  Have  completed  the  first  four  years  of  an  initial  active 
duty  obligation  of  more  than  four  years  or  the  entire 
obligation  of  an  active  duty  obligation  of  four  years  or 
less 

•  Not  undergoing  internship  or  initial  residency  training 

As  was  the  case  with  continuation  pay  for  dental  officers,  the 
DoD  considered  all  medical  specialties  critical  and  therefore 
entitled  to  variable  incentive  pay.  The  DoD  expanded  the  types 
of  disqualifying  obligated  service  to  include  education  and 
training  related  obligations  such  as:  (1)  obligations  which 
resulted  from  execution  of  an  agreement  to  enter  active  duty 
following  completion  of  professional  education  and  training  such 
as  deferment  through  the  Berry  Plan,  (2)  obligations  resulting 
from  professional  qualification  programs  taken  while  on  active 
duty.  As  Implemented  by  the  DoD,  medical  officers  could  execute 
an  agreement  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  periods  of  one,  two. 
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three,  or  four  years.  The  annual  rate  was  detemlned  by  years 
of  service  (including  constructive  service  credit)  and  length  of 
the  agreement  a»  shorn  in  Table  2-4. 


Table  2-4.  Variable  Incentive  Pay  Rates  for  Medical  Officers 

Years  of  Service  Length  of  Active  Duty  Agreement 

(Including  Constructive 


Service  Creditt _ 

1  Year 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  through  13 

$  12,000 

$  12,500 

$  13,000 

$  13,500 

14  through  19 

11,500 

12,000 

12,500 

13,000 

20  through  25 

11, 000 

11,300 

11,600 

12,000 

26  or  more 

10,000 

10,300 

10,600 

11,000 

Obligated  Officers 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

Note:  Medical  officers  obligated  by  military-funded  training 
programs  of  one  year  or  more  in  length,  who  had  no 
disqualifying  obligation,  were  entitled  to  variable 
incentive  pay  at  a  reduced  annual  $9,000  rate. 


Variable  incentive  pay  was  repealed  on  June  30,  1980,  by  the 
Uniformed  Services  Health  Professionals  Special  Pay  Act  of  1980. 

Special  Pay  for  Medical  Officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 

The  Uniformed  Services  Health  Professionals  Special  Pay  Act,  a 
fully-revised  and  comprehensive  system  of  special  pays  effective 
July  1,  1980,  est2d)llshed  four  types  of  pay  for  medical 
officers.  Eligibility  for  all  four  pays  required  that  the 
officer  be  on  active  duty  vinder  a  call  or  order  to  active  duty 
of  not  less  than  one  year.  Another  significant  aspect  of  the 
new  pay  law  was  that  it  made  special  pay  entitlement  permanent 
for  health  professionals  (medical,  dental,  veterinary,  and 
optometry  officers) . 

As  before,  two  primary  types  of  pay  were  included  in  the 
program.  The  program  Included  both  monthly  entitlement  and  lump 
siuB  bonus  payments  paid  in  return  for  a  service  commitment. 

The  following  special  pays  were  legislated  under  the  new 
program  and  are  all  still  in  effect  today: 

•  Variable  Special  Pay 

•  Board  Certified  Pay 

•  Additional  Special  Pay 

•  Incentive  Special  Pay 
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The  aaBtt  four  payo  voro  authorlsod  for  comissionad  aedlcal 
offlcars  in  tha  Ragular  or  Msarva  Corps  of  tha  Public  Haalth 
Sarvlea  by  an  aatandsant  of  tha  Public  Haalth  Sarvica  Act 
approved  Oct(^r  7,  1980.^^  Tha  Public  Haalth  service  Act,  as 
asended,  provided  as  follows: 

Conailssionad  sadical  and  dental  officers  in  the 
Regular  and  Rasarva  Corps  shall  while  on  active  duty 
be  paid  special  pay  in  the  sa»e  axounts  as,  and  under 
the  ease  tens  and  conditions  which  apply  to,  the 
special  pay  now  or  hereafter  paid  to  consissioned 
sedical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Arsed  Forces  under 
chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.^^ 

Special  Pay  for  Dental  Off icon  of  the  Arsed  Forces 

The  Fiscal  Year  1986  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
revised  the  special  pay  program  for  dental  officers  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  revision  for  medical  officer  special  pay  in  1980, 
modeling  the  new  program  after  the  progrtun  for  medical  officers. 
Although  the  rates  are  not  identical,  the  program  includes  three 
of  the  special  pays  in  the  medical  officer  program: 

•  Variable  Special  Pay 

•  Board  Certified  Pay 

«  Additional  Special  Pay 

Incentive  Special  Pay,  a  bonus  targeted  at  critically  short 
wartime  specialties,  was  not  included  for  dental  officers;  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  the  legislation,  no  critical  shortages 
existed  comparable  to  those  for  medical  officers. 

Details  of  the  current  special  pay  programs  for  both  medical 
and  dental  officers  are  provided  in  Appendix  A. 


All-Yglmtser  fgrgg; _ Education-Related  Programs 

Armed  Forces  Beal th  Professions  Scholarship  Program  (AFHPSP) 

The  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  was 
authorized  by  the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Professions 
Revitalization  Act  of  1972.^^  The  program  was  established  to 
replace  the  draft  and  draft  era  progrzuns,  particularly  the  Berry 
Plan  for  {diyslcians.  it  was  Intended  as  the  primary  source  of 
commission  for  physicians  and  other  health  professionals  needed 
imder  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Through  this  program,  the  DoD 
paid  all  educational  expenses  including  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  laboratory  expenses.  Members  were  commissioned  in  pay  grade 
01  in  the  reserve  coag>onents  and  were  required  to  seirve  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  45  days  annually.  Training  took 
place  at  accredited  civilian  institutions  to  develop  skills  in 
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th«  applleafc^*  :2i«alt)i  prof«#«ion.  In  addition,  a  $400  par  aonth 
stipmd  waa  pnsa^a  to  aaeb  participant  auEcapt  during  tha  annual 
45-day  active  l^aty  period,  in  thn,  lata  1970b,  the  DoD  fall 
short  of  its  physioian-racruitlng  goal  tor  the  AFHFSP.  In 
Saptaabar  1983,  to  aaka  the  prograa  aora  ooapatitiva  and  to  help 
offset  inflation.  Congress  added  an  inflation  adjustaant 
provision  for  the  aonthly  stipend.^*  Since  than,  the  rata  of 
the  stipend  has  bean  increased  annually,  affective  on  July  1st, 
at  the  saaa  percentage  as  the  basic  pay  increase  for  aeabers  of 
the  uniforaed  services. 

Unifomed  Services  university  of  the  Health  Sciences  (OSUHS) 

In  continuing  response  to  the  shortage  of  aedical  officers, 
Congress,  in  the  sane  1972  law  that  authorized  the  AFHPSP, 
est^lished  the  Uniforaed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences.  The  university  was  designed  in  part  to  provide  for 
career  progression  into  academic  aedicine  for  aedical  officers 
and  also  to  advance  the  study  of  allitary  aedicine.  Both 
factors  were  viewed  as  long-tera  enhanceaents  for  recruiting  and 
retention  of  physicians.  The  university  was  established  with 
the  authority  to  grant  advanced  degrees  in  the  health  sciences 
and  in  public  health,  but  was  given  the  primary  mission  of 
training  medical  students  for  active  duty  in  the  unifomed 
services.  The  first  class  of  29  medical  officers  graduated  in 
1980,  but  the  size  of  graduating  classes  has  increased 
substantially  and  is  projected  to  remain  at  150  to  155  medical 
officers  annually.  Thus  the  university  provides  a  small  but 
steady  flow  of  i^ysician  manpower  to  the  military  medical 
departments.  Under  current  law,  medical  students  are 
commissioned  on  active  duty  in  pay  grade  01  with  full  pay  and 
allowances  of  that  grade.  Incurring  a  minimum  active  duty 
obligation  of  seven  years  upon  graduation.  The  reserve 
components  derive  no  direct  benefit  from  this  program  unless  an 
officer  elects  reserve  service  after  completing  the  active  duty 
obligation. 


■1-voiuntser  Poixs: _ inegntiYCg  ttoA  Bflucatign-B9lat9d  PrpqraHg 

>r  the  Reserve  Forces 

Until  FY  1985,  the  only  special  incentive  for  part-time 
reserve  service  was  special  pay  for  reserve  medical  officers  on 
active  duty  for  training.  This  pay  was  originally  paid  in 
1974.25  xJntil  that  time,  a  reservist  was  entitled  to  any 
special  pay  authorized  for  his  specialty,  but  only  when  on 
ejctended  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  Until 
1950,  reservists  were  Ineligible  for  special  pay  specific  to 
health  professionals,  even  though  on  active  duty  for  a  full  year 
or  more,  if  their  service  was  a  result  of  Involuntary  order  to 
active  duty. 
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In  FY  1985  Contrails  laglalatad  two  additional  ineantlva 
prograns.  Thasa  were  tha  first  spaclal  Ineantlvaa  ^pacifically 
designed  to  assist  In  attractli!^  and  retaining  adaoptata  nualbars 
of  health  professionals  for  tha  reserve.  Thus  it  is  only  vary 
recently  that  ineantlvaa  have  bean  designed  specifically  to 
encourage  direct  participation  of  health  care  personnel  in  the 
reservd  doii^hents  with  no  attendant  active  duty  raguireaent. 

Special  Pay  for  Medical  officers  on  Active  Doty  taac  Periods  of 
Less  than  One- Tear 

Since  1974,  reserve  aedical  officers  on  active  duty  for 
periods  of  less  than  a  full  year  have  received  special  pay.  The 
pay  rates  were  those  authorized  in  1974  for  regular  active  duty 
officers  and  reservists  on  active  duty  for  one  year  or  aore 
($100  per  aonth  for  those  with  one  but  less  than  two  years  of 
prior  active  duty  and  $350  per  aonth  for  medical  officers  with 
two  or  aore  years  of  active  duty) .  This  special  pay  is 
authorized  only  for  reserve  medical  officers.  It  is  payad>le  for 
periods  of  active  duty  only;  no  entitlement  exists  for  drill 
periods.  This  was  the  first  special  pay  specifically  authorized 
for  reserve  health  care  professionals;  it  remains  the  sole  such 
entitlement  today. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  to  provide  recruiting  and  retention  tools  to  allbviate  the 
significant  shortfall  of  specialists  in  the  critically  short 
wartime  skills  in  the  reserve.  Congress  authorized  two 
incentives  pertaining  to  education  for  health  care  professionals 
in  the  reserve  components: 

•  Specialized  Training  Assistance  in  the  Health  Professions 
for  Members  of  Reserve  Components 

•  Education  Loan  Repayment  for  Certain  Health  Professionals 
who  Serve  in  the  Selected  Reserve 

Specialised  Training  AssistaiKM  in  the  Health  Professions  for 
Members  of  Reserve  Cosponents 

Effective  October  1985,  Congress  authorized  a  stipend  program 
for  qualified  aedical  officers  and  nurses  in  training  in  a 
specialty  designated  as  critically  short  for  wartime.  As 
originally  legislated,  qualifying  participants  received  a 
monthly  stipend  equivalent  to  that  received  by  a  medical  student 
participating  in  the  active  duty  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program.  The  stipend  is  adjusted  annually,  based  on 
the  percent  of  increase  in  the  basic  pay  rates.  As  of  July  1, 
1987,  the  monthly  rate  was  $664  per  aonth  or  $7,968  per  year. 
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Recipients  wei^e  required  to  be  peirtioipeting  seabers  of  the 
Selected  Rsiprve  ij|^:nnred  an  lAXigation  of  three  years  for 
each  year  of  assistanee  or  part  thereof* 

Due  to  omitiauing  concern  over  the  nagnitude  of  nodical 
nanpcssr  stortagss  that  .Congress  temed  serious  "war- 
stoppers",  Congress  aodified  and  expanded  the  stipend  program 
in  the  Rational  Defense  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989.  Significant  changes  were  nade  to  provide  an  option 
for  participation  in  the  ISR  and  to  eiqpand  the  eligible 
population  to  include  third-  and  fourth-  year  undergraduate 
nursing  students.  For  fully  qualified  physicians  and  nurses  in 
training  in  a  critically  short  wartine  specialty,  a  two-tiered 
progran  was  developed  with  the  levels  of  participation  shown  in 
Table  2-5. 

i 

Table  2-5.  Two-Tiered  Stipend  Program  for  Fully  Qualified 

Physicians  and  Htirses  in  Training  in  a  Critically 
Short  Wartine  Specialty 

Stipflud  Qbligatigp 

Full  Stipend  ($664  per  month)  Selected  Reserve 

One-Half  Stipend  ($332  per  month)  IRR 


For  each  year  of  participation  or  part  thereof,  the 
contractual  obligation  is  two  years,  to  be  served  following 
completion  of  training. 

Undergraduate  nursing  students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year 
of  nursing  school  may  receive  $100  per  month  ($1,200  annually) 
in  return  for  a  commitment  to  serve  one  year  in  the  IRR  for  each 
year  of  assistance  or  part  thereof. 

In  order  to  insure  a  minimum  level  of  training  during  the 
obligated  period,  annual  active  duty  for  training  requirements 
were  established:  12  days  for  Selected  Reserve  participants 
and,  for  IRR  participants,  five  days  in  addition  to  a 
requirement  for  30  days  Initial  active  duty  for  training. 

Education  Loan  Rqpayment  for  Certain  Health  Professionals  lAo 
Serve  in  the  Selected  Reserve 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  Congress  also  authorized  a  loan  repayment  program.  This 
progrm  is  available  to  medical  officers  and  nurses  who  are 
qualified  in  a  critically  short  wartim  specialty  and  are  active 
zwmbers  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Outstanding  debts  on  certain 
federal  education  assistance  loans  may  be  repaid  at  an  annual 
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rat*  of  $3 ,  OQtO  amn»ally  follofwiitg  coaplotion  of.  a  oom>l*t*  y*ar 
of  aoxvica  iil  tha  8*l*ct*d  A«s*rv*.  th*  total  aaount  that  may 
be  paid  on  behalf  of  any  individual  ie  $20,000. 

In  the  Natitmal  Defense  Authoriaation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988-19$9,  Ccmgreee  extended  the  authority  for  the  loan 
repaysent  prbgraa  through  October  1,  1990,  and  corrected  a 
technical  oelsaion  In  the  lav  by  adung  nursing  •  loans  nade  under 
Section  B  of  Title  VII  of  the  POblic  Health  Service  Act. 

Susaazy  of  Special  Pay  and  Bducaticm  Assistance  Prograns 

The  history  of  incentive  prograns  for  active  duty  health  care 
officers  is  lengthy,  special  pays  having  been  introduced  as  a 
pemanent  conponent  of  nllitary  Incoae  over  30  years  ago.  The 
special  pay  prograns  have  been  characterized  by  frequent  change 
and  growing  coaplexlty  as  needs  and  philosophy  changed,  but  one 
factor  hats  renalned  constant:  recognition  of  the  need  to  pay 
additional  Incone  to  certain  health  professionals  in  order  to 
neet  active  duty  nanning  requirenents.  The  current  special  pay 
prograns  for  nedlcal  and  dental  officers  provide  significant 
Incone  above  the  basic  pay  and  allowances.  A  medical  officer 
with  10  to  12  years  of  service  creditable  for  special  pay 
purposes  is,  if  board  certified,  potentially  entitled  to  $21,500 
in  special  pays.  If  qualified  in  certain  other  designated 
specialties,  the  officer  My  be  eligible  for  an  additional 
annual  bonus  of  up  to  $8,000,  depending  on  individual  Service 
policy.  The  $8,000  Unit  for  the  incentive  special  pay  bonus 
was  removed  for  payments  made  to  medical  officers  qualified  in 
the  critically  short  wartime  specialties  from  FY  1989  on, 
opening  the  way  for  payment  of  still  larger  bonuses  to  those 
qualified  in  the  critically  short  wartime  skills.  A  dental 
officer  with  18  or  more  years  of  creditable  service  for  special 
pay  purposes,  if  board  certified,  may  be  entitled  to  as  much  as 
$17,000  annually  in  special  pays.  For  many  health  care 
specialties,  education  assistance  programs  for  active  duty 
health  care  officers  continue  to  exist  today,  and  many  progreuzs 
provide  full  pay  and  allowances  as  well  as  all  educational 
expenses. 

By  contrast,  the  development  of  Incentive  programs  for  reserve 
component  health  care  officers  is  only  recent  and  piecemeal; 
programs  were  initiated  without  basis  in  central  guiding 
principles.  The  only  special  pay  currently  authorized  is  not 
comparable  in  value  to  active  component  special  pay  by  any 
criterion.  This  special  pay,  as  previously  discussed,  is  for 
medical  officers  with  prior  active  duty,  while  on  active  duty 
for  training;  it  produces  an  average  annual  income  of  $175  or 
less  for  medical  officers  who  are  eligible.  The  two  education 
assistance  prograzw  authorized  in  FY  1985  do,  however,  provide  a 
so\ind  fo\indation  from  which  badly  needed  additional  incentives 
can  be  developed. 
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Periods^ 


In  addition  to  authorizing  the  first  special  pay  for  health 
care  personnel  since  1815,  the  Arsy-Mavy-Public  Health  Service 
Medical  Officer  Procureaent  Act  of  1947  recognized  the  need  for 
the  Services  to  recruit  physicians  and  dentists  at  all  career 
levels.  Laterel  entry  into  the  nilitery  systen  was  Bade 
feasible  by  ’ttis  Act,  whi^  authorized  the  Any  emd  Navy  to 
appoint  physicians  and  dentists  in  entry  grades  up  to  colonel  in 
the  Any  «uid  up  to  captain  in  the  Navy.  Constructive  service 
credit  was  also  authorized.  Medical  Corps  officers  were  granted 
four  years  of  constructive  service  credit,  dental  officers  were 
awarded  three  years,  and  veterixuiry  officers  were  authorized  two 
yean.  Individuals  who  were  appointed  as  Medical  Service  Corps 
officers  and  tdio  had  a  doctorate  in  a  nedically  related  health 
science  could  be  awarded  thne  years  constructive  service 
credit.  The  award  of  constructive  service  credit  for  periods  of 
advanced  professional  training  was  authorized  to  create  parity 
in  rank  and  seniority  between  the  two  groups:  health 
professionals  who  have  a  delayed  service  entry  following  medical 
or  dental  school  or  other  professional  medically  related 
training,  and  officers  who  enter  the  military  directly  following 
completion  of  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Because  rank  and 
promotion  are  directly  related  to  military  income,  award  of 
constructive  credit  had  a  direct  beneficial  isqpact  on  the 
military  compensation  of  the  health  care  professionals  receiving 
such  credit. 

An  additional  means  of  providing  increased  income  for  medical 
and  dental  officers  was  also  established  by  the  Act  of  April  30, 
1956.  Initially,  the  Act  authorized  four  years  of  constructive 
service  credit  for  completion  of  medical  or  dental  school  and 
one  year  for  completion  of  medical  internship  training.  The  act 
thereby  increased  constructive  service  credit,  for  both  medical 
and  dental  officers,  by  one  year  over  the  existing  law.  More 
importantly,  in  the  case  of  medical  and  dental  officers  only, 
the  credit  was  authorized  for  use  in  the  calculation  of 
longevity  for  pay  and  for  the  calculation  of  retirement  pay. 

The  constructive  service  credit  had  a  greatly  increased  impact 
becavwe  it  was  used  to  determine  an  expanded  number  of  factors, 
all  of  idiich  have  a  direct  impact  on  pay.  Following  passage  of 
the  1956  Act,  constructive  service  credit  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  had  iiqiact  on  the  following  group  of  variables: 

•  Appointzient  Rank 

•  Seniority 

•  Promotion 

•  Longevity  Pay 

•  Retired  Pay 
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Congr«ss  balleved  that  tha  Act's  powerful  cosblnation  of 
increased  special  pay  levels  and  constructive  service  credit  was 
necessary  because  of  the  severe  attrition  of  sedical  and  dental 
officers  froB  the  ailltary  at  that  tiae.  The  benefits  of  a 
sllitary  career  were  not  adequate  to  retain  the  large  nuabers  of 
individuals  «dio  had  mtered  the  ailitary  through  the  draft  and 
draft  retention  pjrograas. 

The  following  excerpts  froa  House  Report  No.  1806, 
accompanying  H.R.  9428,  84th  Congress,  reflect  the  problem 
facing  the  military  departments  and  the  Congress  at  that  time: 

Even  should  the  doctor-draft  lav  be  continued  to  a 
limited  extent  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Services, 
under  existing  law  and  existing  pay  scales,  would  be 
able  to  obtain  the  specialists  needed  to  provide  the 
medical  care  required  in  the  armed  forces.^ 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  convinced  that  pay 
and  promotion  are  the  two  most  important  factors  that 
have  led  so  many  career  medical  and  dental  officers  to 
resign  their  commissions  and  have  convinced  so  many 
Reserve  doctors  not  to  make  a  career  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems. . .But,  if  enacted,  it  will  provide  physicians 
and  dentists  with  a  much  more  favorable  income  than 
that  which  they  have  heretofore  experienced,  reflected 
in  Increased  pay  and  Improved  promotions. 

This  puts  the  physician  or  dentist  serving  on  active 
duty  in  the  uniformed  services  in  a  somewhat  m' re 
favorable  position  when  his  present  Income  is  compared 
with  that  of  his  counterpart  who  is  serving  as  a 
physician  or  dentist  under  the  civil-service  system  or 
in  the  Veterans  Administration.^® 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  constructive  service  credit 
pertains  primarily  to  the  appointment  of  regular  officers.  For 
much  of  toe  post-Korean  War  period,  officer  promotions  that 
affected  pay  were  temporary  appointments.  Regular  and  reserve 
officers  serving  on  active  duty  competed  together  for  these 
temporary  promotions  and  the  Services  had  greater  flexibility  in 
advancing  special  groups,  such  as  some  health  professionals. 

The  major  constraint  was  the  Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  (OGLA) 
of  1954,  which  controlled  the  number  of  officers  who  could  serve 
on  active  duty  in  pay  grades  04  and  above.  As  a  result,  in  1968 
medical  and  dental  officers  in  pay  grades  04  through  06  were 
excluded  from  the  OGLA  limits,  the  Services  were  able  to  promote 
them  more  rapidly  and  appoint  them  initially  at  higher  grades. 
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For  reserve  officers,  the  1954  Reserve  Officer  Persoxuiel  Act 
(ROPA)  set  einieuB  anounts  of  constructive  service  credit  for 
award  to  health  professionals  with  the  upper  linit  not 
specified.  As  a  result,  there  was  great  flexibility  in  reserve 
appointeents.  Constructive  service  credit  serves  a  second  major 
function  that  is  separate  from  its  compensation  effects:  it 
allows  the  armed  forces  to  balance  professional  experience  and 
military  experience  in  setting  the  seniority  of  officers  in 
professional  specialties.  This  capability  helps  to  keep  senior 
positions  from  being  filled  either  by  officers  with  long 
military  experience  but  limited  professional  experience  or  by 
officers  with  long  professional  experience  but  no  military 
experience. 

In  1980,  Congress  completely  overhauled  the  special  pay  system 
for  medical  officers  (similar  revisions  for  dental  officers  were 
made  in  1985) .  With  this  legislation,  Congress  changed  its 
approach  to  the  issues  of  special  pay  and  constructive  service 
credit  but  acknowledged  the  continuing  shortfall  of  health  care 
personnel.  In  view  of  the  considerable  expansion  of  special  pay 
programs  since  1956  (when  constmictive  service  credit  was  first 
authorized  for  use  in  calculating  longevity  pay  and  the  retired 
pay  multiplier) ,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  new  special  pay 
program  in  the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Professionals  Special 
Pay  Act  of  1980  (which  was  viewed  as  more  nearly  competitive 
than  previous  special  pay  programs) ,  Congress  felt  that  changes 
were  Indicated  in  the  use  of  constiructive  credit  for  longevity 
and  retirement  pay  calculations.  Under  E>0FMA,  constructive 
credit  for  medical  and  dental  officers  was  limited  once  again  to 
use  in  determining  rank,  senioriby,  and  promotion.  It  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  produce  an  adverse  economic 
impact;  instead,  the  Congress  concluded  that  any  extra  pay  that 
might  be  required  to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  and  dentists 
should  be  provided  "up  front"  and  clearly  identified  in 
appropriate  legislation  as  additional  pay  required  for 
retention. 

When  the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Professionals  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1980  was  being  considered,  reserve  incentives  were  not 
reviewed.  The  restructuring  of  special  pay  for  reserve  medical 
officers  was  left  for  separate  and  future  consideration  when 
more  complete  information  could  be  obtained,  but  this  review  was 
never  conducted.  The  loss  of  income  due  to  restriction  on  the 
use  of  constructive  service  credit  for  computing  longevity  pay 
and  retired  pay  was  offset  by  the  new  special  pay  program  for 
active  duty  medical  officers;  however,  there  was  no  similar 
ooBqpensatory  program  for  reserve  health  care  personnel.  The 
loss  sustained  was  real  and  lasting. 

The  noncompensation  features  of  the  personnel  management 
system  instituted  by  OOPMA  have  worked  well  for  the  active 
components.  EX)PMA  created  uniform  provisions  for  original 
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appolntaents  in  both  tho  rogular  and  ronorve  ooapononts  of  all 
Services  and  for  the  pronotion  of  regular  and  reserve  officers 
serving  in  the  active  coaponents.  The  nev  lav  substituted  a 
system  of  permanent  an?ointaents  for  all  active  duty  officers 
for  the  dual  temporary  and  permanent  ampolntment  scheme  that  had 
previously  existed,  and  it  revised  and  standardized  service 
credit  authorities.  The  statutory  personnel  management  scheme 
for  reserve  officers,  hovever,  has  not  been  updated  to 
accommodate  the  impacts  of  DOPMh  changes  on  the  reserve 
components.  Although  the  lav  nov  sets  uniform  standards  for  the 
amount  of  service  credit  that  may  be  avarded  to  a  health 
professional  at  initial  appointment,  equal  service  credit  does 
not  result  in  equal  ai^intment  grade.  For  example,  14  and  21 
years  of  actual  and  constructive  credit  are  required  for 
appointment  in  the  resexve  pay  grades  of  04  and  05, 
respectively,  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  In  the  Navy, 
appointment  as  a  medical  officer  for  reserve  service  in  these 
pay  grades  would  require  only  about  9  and  14  years  of  credit. 

Some  parts  of  the  law  have  been  updated  since  1980  to 
partially  ease  these  problems.  Section  1014  of  Public  Law  98-94 
partially  addressed  the  problem  of  identical  service  credit 
resulting  in  differing  appointment  grades,  depending  upon  the 
Service  making  the  appointment.  The  change  was  limited  to 
authorizing  a  minimum  initial  appointment  in  pay  grade  03 
(captain,  naval  lieutenant)  for  all  medical  corps  officers. 

This  was  only  a  two-year  authority,  however,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  extend  the  authority  twice  since  its  original 
enactment. 

A  second  serious  problem  was  resolved  with  the  enactment  of 
section  521  of  Public  Law  98-525.  This  allowed  officers 
separating  from  active  duty  to  accept  reserve  appointments 
without  loss  of  grade.  Until  this  change  was  made,  many  Army 
and  Air  Force  health  professionals  who  held  a  regular 
appointment  and  agreed  to  accept  a  reserve  appointment  on 
leaving  active  duty  were  required  to  accept  an  appointment  in  a 
lower  grade. 

Most  recently,  section  714  of  Public  Law  100-180  provided 
authority  to  credit  professional  experience  when  appointing 
health  professionals  in  the  regular  or  reserve  components,  even 
in  the  absence  of  a  graduate  degree.  This  authority  was 
"designed  primarily  to  reduce  the  'war  stopping'  39,000 
shortfall  of  skilled  nurses  in  the  military. 


In  summary,  statutory  changes  affecting  compensation  and 
personnel  management  of  military  health  professionals  over  the 
past  40  years  have  largely  ignored  reserve  component  issues  and 
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requir«iii«nte.  Th«  IncmtlvM  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1985, 
and  Bodified  and  expanded  in  1987,  represent  the  only 
significant  attempt  to  provide  needed  incentives  for  reserve 
coaqponent  health  professionals  during  this  period,  even  though 
shortfalls  now  identified  in  the  connunity  demonstrate  the 
severity  of  the  problem. 

Current  officer  personnel  management  progreuns  do  not  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  with  respect  to  health  professionals. 

The  grades  of  appointment  need  to  be  standardized  for 
individuals  with  like  experience  and  training.  Provisions  are 
badly  needed  that  would  allow  separate  management  of  promotion 
lists  for  health  professionals.  Also  needed  is  the  ability  to 
promote  and  retain  certain  health  professionals  without  regard 
to  specific  unit  billet  authorizations.  The  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  (ROEWA) ,  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  would  remedy  most  of  these  deficiencies. 
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Chapter  3.  NOKOOIIPEHSATIOir  FSOOtaifS  AMD  INITIATIVES. 


Any  direct  coepensatlon  or  incentive  program  designed  to 
attract  and  retain  health  professionals  In  the  reserve  must  also 
consider  the  benefits,  indirect  compensation,  and  related 
factors  functioning  in  the  civilian  and  reserve  environments. 
Individually  or  in  combination,  such  programs  have  a  significant 
potential  for  impact  on  the  recruiting  amd  retention  of  health 
care  personnel.  Complex  Interrelationships,  which  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  incentive  programs,  exist  between 
direct  incentive  programs  and  indirect  forms  of  compensation  and 
environmental  factors. 

As  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  compensation  and 
personnel  management  programs  for  reserve  health  professionals 
were  largely  neglected  until  recently,  when  it  was  recognized 
that  medical  manpower  shortfalls  in  the  resezve  could  severely 
effect  wartime  medical  readiness.  When  the  Impact  of  the 
reserve  shortfall  was  recognized  in  the  early  1980s,  emphasis  on 
initiatives  to  reduce  shortfalls  was  initially  placed  on 
training  and  recruiting  programs. 

This  chapter  describes  training  programs,  recruiting 
operations,  and  other  incentives  established  or  planned  to 
attract  and  retain  health  professionals  in  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve.  The  medical  mission  in  combat  is  a  Total  Force 
mission;  as  a  result,  some  of  the  initiatives  discussed  below 
are  aimed  at  the  active  medical  force  as  well  as  the  reserve 
medical  force. 


Training  Pi-ngraM  and  Graduate  Medical  Education 

In  1983,  the  OoD  established  a  number  of  training  programs 
unique  to  health  care  personnel  and  medical  units  to  enhance 
combat  medical  readiness  and  the  medical  reserve  forces.  These 
important  initiatives  in  individual  and  unit  training  are 
addressed  in  the  next  sections  of  this  chapter. 

1983  DoD  Initiatives  for  Individual  Training 

In  recognition  of  some  of  the  unique  factors  pertinent  to  the 
time  and  training  of  health  care  professionals,  high  priority 
was  given  to  developing  and  improving  individual  training 
programs  in  an  effort  to  make  training  more  accessible  and 
meaningful  and  to  reduce  conflicts  with  civilian  practice.  An 
Improved  training  environment  was  viewed  as  having  the  potential 
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to  increase  both  accession  and  retention  of  health  care 
personnel.  Programs  were  devised  to  provide  more  flexible  and 
higher  quality  individual  training.  Other  initiatives  were 
develop^  to  Introduce  training  and  commissioning  opportunities 
into  the  civlliaui  educational  environment  of  the  health 
professional,  with  the  expectation  that  recruiting  would  be 
increased  by  exposing  health  care  trainees  to  opport\inities  for 
participation  in  the  reserve  medical  force.  These  programs 
included  the  following: 

•  Reserve  Flexibility  (RBF1£X) .  The  REFLEX  program  permits 
health  care  personnel  to  receive  reserve  pay  and  retirement 
credit  by  participating  in  flexibly-scheduled  training 
programs  apart  from  regular  unit  training  assemblies.  In 
general,  activities  are  creditable  with  prior  approval  of 
the  commander  if  they  contribute  to  the  combat  readiness  of 
the  individual,  tuiless  they  are  a  compensated  part  of  the 
Individual's  civilian  medical  practice.  Officers  in  the 
IRR  may  participate  in  the  program  by  performing  Inactive 
duty  training  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
personnel  center  managers.  Such  flexible  training  options 
are  designed  to  make  reserve  participation  more  feasible 
for  health  care  personnel  whose  careers  place  extreme  time 
limitations  on  reserve  participation. 

•  Continuing  Health  Education  to  Enhance  Readiness  (CHEER) . 
The  continuing  education  program  was  estedslished  to  help 
health  care  personnel  to  maintain  and  enhance  their 
professional  skills  and  to  meet  and  maintain  requirements 
for  licensing  and  certification.  DoD  policy  calls  for  each 
health  care  professional  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
attend  at  least  one  approved  health  education  program  or 
experience  annually. 

•  Hiysician  Reservists  in  Medical  Universities  and  Schools 
(PRINDS) .  This  program  provides  opportunities  for 
physicians  to  earn  pay  and  retirement  credit  while 
performing  inactive  and  active  duty  for  training  with 
medical  universities  and  schools.  Program  objectives  are 
to  increase  flexible  training  opportunities  for  physicians 
and  to  stimulate  Interaction  between  military  and  civilian 
physicians  in  the  educational  environment. 

•  Medical  Direct  Early  Commissioning  Program  (MEDCCRfP) .  The 
MEDCOMP  was  originally  designed  to  commission  health  care 
students  training  in  medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  nursing, 
or  veterinary  programs  before  they  qualify  for  military 
service  in  the  profession  in  which  they  are  training.  The 
opportunity  for  paxrticipation  in  Ready  Reserve  training 
provides  a  source  of  Income  and  the  opportunity  for 
challenging  training  in  fields  such  as  aerospace  medicine, 
xindersea  medicine,  and  jump  school.  Only  the  Anny  National 
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Giurd  and  tha  Air  National  Guard  ourrantly  usa  tliia  prograa 
and  its  use  is  now  restricted  to  eedical  students. 

Findings  in  the  1985  DoD  audit  report  indicated  that, 
because  no  control  was  exercised  over  the  choice  o£ 
specialty  of  participating  nedical  students,  those  who 
coepleted  the  progran  tended  to  have  specialties  already  in 
oversupply,  rather  than  the  critically  short  wartise 
specialties.  The  great  deaand  for  sedlcal  officers  to 
provide  primary  care  in  forward  medical  units.  Irrespective 
of  specialty,  makes  this  program  more  useful  for  the 
National  Guard  than  for  the  other  reserve  coaqponents. 

Current  Individual  Training  Initiatives 

Combat  casualty  Care  Course  (C4) 

The  Army  is  the  agent  for  a  tri-Servlce  course  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  designed  to  train  military  health  care  professionals  to 
provide  direct  medical  support  to  the  fighting  force.  The  on¬ 
site  course  is  eight  days  long  and  includes  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  Advanced  Trauma  Life  Support  (ATLS)  course  emd 
training  in  use  of  field  medical  skills.  Instruction  includes 
such  topics  as  triage,  patient  education,  life  support, 
preventive  medicine,  nuclear/blological/chemical  protection,  and 
direct  patient  care  in  a  combat  enviroxunent.  Approximately 
2,400  students  attend  annually,  primarily  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  physician  assistants. 

The  course  is  recognized  as  a  major  tool  for  enhancing 
mobilization  readiness;  its  potential  value  to  the  reserve 
components  is  significant.  Recognizing  that  value,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  directed  that  the  C4  course  be  expanded 
to  make  it  available  to  the  reserve  components  at  the  local  unit 
level  and  to  increase  the  overall  Guard  and  Reserve 
participation  rate  proportionate  to  reserve  manpower  in  the 
total  medical  force. 

Because  C4  enhances  individual  medical  mobilization  skills  and 
provides  training  not  always  readily  available  in  the  civilian 
sector,  this  course  nay  serve  as  an  important  retention  factor 
for  the  reserve  components.  Successful  medical  officer 
participants  are  qualified  to  take  the  ATLS  examination,  for 
which  professional  civilian  certification  is  awarded  through  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  so  the  course  is  also  highly 
desirable  from  a  professional  enhancement  perspective. 
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Th«  Daputy  Saoratary  of  Dofoiwa  algnod  *Tha  Plan  for  Biqianding 
the  Coebat  Casualty  Care  Course"  on  January  4,  1988.  With 
adequate  funding,  the  following  major  goals  of  the  plan  can  be 
accoaqpllshed: 

•  Inorease  the  number  of  individuals  who  coi4>lete  the  on-*slte 
course  by  more  than  400  graduates  per  year  which  would 
Include  both  active  and  reserve  cosponent  participation. 

•  Expand  the  course  transported  to  the  reserve  coi^ionents  and 
Increase  the  nuidier  of  graduates  by  6,000  per  yitar. 

•  Use  regional  training  sites  to  facilitate  participation  by 
all  Services. 

•  Increase  participation  by  nonphysician  health  professionals 
with  combat  roles. 

•  Reduce  the  time  required  to  train  all  military  physicians 
currently  in  the  armed  forces,  both  active  and  reserve, 
from  the  current  estimate  of  six  years  to  approximately 
four  years.  This  projection  does  not  include  new  entrants 
or  refresher  training. 

Expansion  of  the  C4  course  to  the  reserve  includes  plans  to 
make  the  entire  C4  course  available  to  the  reserve  components  on 
a  transportable  basis  and  to  increase  the  number  of  mobile 
medical  training  teams  capable  of  exporting  the  course.  When 
implemented,  the  Joint  Medical  Training  center  will  have  three 
joint  service  training  teams  that  will  travel  to  units 
throughout  the  United  States  to  provide  C4  training. 

Deployment  Medicine  Course 

This  course  was  first  made  available  to  reserve  component 
units  in  FY  1987  by  the  Mobile  Medical  Training  Teeua  of  the  U.S. 
Azmy  Academy  of  Health  Sciences.  This  course  stresses  another 
aspect  of  combat  medicine:  responsibility  for  recognizing 
environmental  hazards  and  instituting  protective  measures.  The 
course  consists  of  two  phases:  Tropical  Medicine/Disaster  and 
Envlronmental/Behavlor.  A  single  phase  nay  be  conducted  during 
a  full  drill  weekend.  The  course  is  designed  for  46  students. 

Unit  Training 

Two  additional  training  programs  in  the  1983  DoD  training 
package  focused  on  reserve  medical  unit  training.  These 
programs,  described  below,  included  active  force  participation 
and  were  designed  to  increase  joint  training  for  active  and 
reserve  medical  units  using  realistic  field  exercises. 
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•  Wartiae  Alljwnt  of  SoMunro  nd  JUifclv*  iiadtcal  Systaas 
(WMBUg) .  Tho  ^jootivo  of  HdWUlS  Is  to  intsgrats  training 
of  aetiva  uid  rasarva  ataabars  and  units  that  potantially 
would  work  togathar  during  wartlaa. 

•  Madical  Baadinass  Exarcisas  (im»KX) .  Tha  goal  of  MEDREX 
is  to  achlava  tha  hi^ast.  laval  of  sadical .  zaadinass 
through  full  participation,  by  rasarva  medical  units  and 
menbars,  in  command  post  and  field  exercises.  Exarcisas 
are  conducted  at  actual  employment  locations  in  the  United 
States  and  at  potential  overseas  theaters  of  operation. 

Continuing  eagdiasis  is  being  placed  on  enhancing  unit  as  well 
as  individual  training.  Two  current  initiatives  are  discussed 
below. 

Reserve  Ccagionent  Joint  Service  Training 

There  is  a  perception  that  an  increase  in  joint  service 
medical  training  would  allow  better  use  of  personnel,  equipment, 
and  facility  resources  in  the  effort  to  attain  medical 
readiness.  Further,  decentralized  training,  conducted  closer  to 
local  reserve  units,  would  potentially  decrease  travel  time  to 
training  sites  and  save  training  dollars.  Through  the  use  of 
common  equipment  and  programs  in  a  local  geographic  area  rather 
than  duplication  of  Service  efforts,  expenditure  for  training 
may  be  reduced.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Reserve  Components 
Medical  Council,  a  joint  service  committee  is  evaluating  this 
issue.  The  committee  goal  is  to  identify  aspects  of  medical 
training  that  are  common  to  the  Services  and  to  find  regional 
training  sites  where  joint  training  in  like  programs  could  be 
conducted  for  all  Services. 

Army  Regional  Training  Sites  (RTS-MED) 

The  regional  training  site  concept  was  developed  by  the  Amy 
in  response  to  the  need  for  extensive  training  -on  the  new 
DEPNEDS  equipment.  Through  consolidation  of  trainers  and 
equipment  in  central  locations  that  are  open  for  reserve 
training  throughout  the  entire  year,  it  is  possible  for  units 
without  their  own  equipment  (and  thus  unable  to  train  at  their 
mobilization  site)  to  train  at  the  regional  training  sites.  The 
Amy  National  Guard  and  Reserve  both  have  such  sites  and  will 
share  facilities  trtien  appropriate.  In  addition,  some  joint 
service  training  may  occur. 

These  individual  training  initiatives  and  unit  training 
progms  established  by  the  OoD  and  the  Services  have  the 
potential  for  marked  impact  on  recruiting  and  retention  of 
health  care  personnel  if  the  Services  can  implement  them 
extensively.  Collectively,  the  programs  provide  opportunities 
to  Increase  both  individual  and  medical  unit  readiness. 
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Individual  raadlnaaa  should  bm-  snhanosd  hy  opportunltlss  tax 
flsxiM.a,  individually  ehallaaying  training  l^t  contritoutss  to 
ths  ailltazy  and  civilian  qualifioations  of  tbs  participant, 
unit  rsadinoss  is  inersassd  through  opportunitiss  to  participate 
in  field  axarclsas,  particularly  those  relating  to  real-world 
alsslons*  lbs  ^portunity  to  travel  and  to  receive  nisslon- 
oriented  training,  in  a  strong  retention  Inowttive. 

Oradnate  Radical  Maoation  (OB) 

In  F^ruary  1986,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  chartered  the 
Departnent  of  Defense  Graduate  Medical  Advisory  Cosnlttee.  The 
CoMsittee  was  to  advise  the  Secretary  regarding  nanagsaent  of 
nilltary  graduate  nedlcal  education  prograns,  particularly 
regarding  the  alignment  of  military  graduate  medical  education 
systems  to  support  the  defense  goals  of  combat  medical 
readiness.  Committee  members  were  r^resentatives  from  nine 
prominent  mcKlical  professional  organizations.  Committee 
meetings  took  place  during  the  period  from  June  1986  through 
July  1987. 

Several  recommeiklations  of  the  Committee  are  relevant  to  the 
6th  QRMC  study  and  are  briefly  summarized  here.  It  was  the 
assessment  of  the  Committee  that,  even  with  adjustments  to 
existing  DoD  caiE  programs,  the  l>epartment  could  not  train  the 
required  numbers  of  physicians  in  designated  specialties  and 
that  the  Services  and  their  reserve  components  must  rely  on 
civilian  QIE  programs  to  meet  combat  medical  readiness 
requirements.  Ibe  Committee  made  a  number  of  recommendations  of 
significance  for  the  reserve  medical  force.  The  Committee 
recommended  the  following: 

•  That  civilian  physicians  be  recruited  for  training  in 
civilian  residency  programs  in  the  critically  short  wartime 
specialties.  Participants  would  incur  an  obligation  of 
three  years  part-time  reserve  component  service  for  each 
year  of  sponsored  training. 

•  That  monetary  incentives  be  used  to  assist  in  reserve 
recruiting  and  retention,  indicating  that  "scholarships, 
stipends  and  bonuses  are  perceived  to  be  the  most  effective 
in  addressing  the  physician  wartime  shortages."^ 

•  That  the  DoD  provide  cross-training  and  retraining  in 
specified  wartime  skills  for  reserve  component  medical 
officers  whose  peacetime  specialties  are  not  required 
during  wartime. 

•  That  a  more  aggressive  reserve  military  medical  marketing 
program  be  xindertaken,  to  create  an  awareness  of  various 
reserve  nilltary  options  among  medical  students  and 
physicians. 
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XninrMMl  Raecaltcr  Sofpoxt 

since  1980,  staffing  of  the  reserve  nedical  force  has 
inc^reased  by  78  percent  for  physicians,  68  percent  for  nurses, 
and  38  percent  for  enlisted  health  care  personnel.  The  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs 
attributes  such  of  this  success  to  intensified  recruiting 
efforts  by  the  Services  and  to  inproveaents  in  earketing 
techniques  and  nanagenent  of  personnel  procureaent  programs. 

Continued  enhancement  of  the  reserve  recruiting  effort  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Department's  five-year  plan. 
The  Services  believe  that,  without  significant  increases  in 
recruiting  resources,  it  will  be  ijq>ossible  to  meet  the  DoD 
requirement  to  decrease  the  shortfall  of  critically  short 
wartime  specialties  by  20  percent  per  year.  The  following 
increases  have  been  made  recently  or  have  been  requested  as 
programmed  growth  for  Fiscal  Year  1988-1992: 

•  Axmy  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  -  These  components 
estimate  they  will  need  approximately  300  additional 
recruiters  in  order  to  meet  both  officer  and  enlisted 
health  care  recruiting  goals  by  1992. 

•  Naval  Reserve  -  The  Navy  is  currently  filling  37  billets 
authorised  in  Fiscal  Year  1986  for  recxniiters  of  health 
care  officers  and  42  for  recruiters  of  enlisted  health  care 
personnel . 

•  Air  Force  Reserve  -  The  Air  Force  Reserve  projects  a  need 
for  35  additional  recruiters  for  health  care  personnel,  to 
be  added  at  approximately  7  per  year,  and  a  need  to  cross- 
train  330  line  recruiters  to  enable  simultaneous  recruiting 
for  the  health  care  disciplines.  Program  adjustments 
reduced  the  projected  grotrth  of  recruiters  specifically  for 
health  care  personnel;  instead  of  35  new  recruiters,  the 
program  allows  for  only  three.  The  Air  National  Guard 
projected  no  additional  need  for  health  care  recruiters. 

American  Medical  Association  Study  of  Physicians 

In  response  to  DoD  and  Congressional  concern  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  shortfall  of  critically  short  wartime 
specialties  in  the  reserve  components,  the  American  Medical 
Association  (AKA)  conducted  a  major  survey  of  medical  students, 
residents,  and  young  practicing  physicians,  both  civilian  and 
military.  The  survey  included  military  physicians  serving  as 
medical  officers  in  the  active  and  reserve  components  and  some 
civilian  physicians  with  prior  military  service.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  provide  the  DoD  with  information  to  assist  in 
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isq^roving  and  expanding  reserve  recruiting  afforts  and  to  aid  in 
developing  incentive  prograns  effective  for  attracting  and 
retaining  physicians  into  the  reserve  c«qpOTents.  ^e  etoidy  had 
four  primary  goals: 

•  To  estimate  the  extent  of  the  current  reserve  recruiting 
effort 

•  To  estimate  physicians'  level  of  awareness  regarding 
reserve  c<m:ponent  options 

•  To  evaluate  the  ingiact  of  more  targeted  recruitment  and  of 
incentive  programs 

•  To  eunalyze  factors  related  to  physician  retention  through  a 
survey  of  current  medical  officers  and  those  with  prior 
service 

This  study.  Physicians  and  the  Military: _ A  Study  of  Contact. 

Awareness,  and  Interest.^  was  published  in  April  1987  and  is 
discussed  extensiyely  in  Chapter  4,  relevant  to  the  attitude  of 
physicians  toward  the  military. 

DoD  Advertising  for  Beserve  Health  Professionals 

All  the  Services  conduct  reserve  advertising  campaigns  for 
health  care  personnel.  Including  direct  mailing  to  target 
populations.  Nonetheless,  the  AKA  survey  of  physicians, 
discussed  previously,  indicated  a  very  low  level  of  awareness 
and  knowledge  regarding  reserve  component  options.  Awareness  of 
the  more  flexible  nonunit  reserve  participation  options  was 
especially -4.0W.  Similarly,  civilian  leaders  in  the  nursing 
profession  have  indicated  to  the  DoD  that  there  is  little 
awareness  of  reserve  progrzuBS  and  benefits  within  the  civilian 
nursing  community.  Concerned  by  the  current  shortage  of  health 
care  professionals,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  began  a  direct  mail  marketing 
C2unpaign  in  1988.  The  American  Hedical  Association  and 
professional  nursing  organizations  that  represent  the 
specialties  that  the  DoD  has  designated  as  critically  short  for 
wartime  have  cooperated  with  the  DoD  by  identifying  members  of 
their  organizations  in  the  applicable  specialties.  These 
members  were  sent  personal  letters  that  Informed  them  of 
opportunities  for  service  in  the  reserve. 

A  national  media  campaign  was  also  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  Several 
professional  publications  have  included  information  pertaining 
to  reserve  opportunities  for  health  care  professionals.  A 
number  of  other  professional  organizations  are  cooperating  with 
the  DoD  in  an  attaint  to  increase  civilian  professional 
awareness  of  opportunities  in  the  reserve  components. 
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Health  cwrv  Mm  mcrultlag 

Anothm  conf^t  undar  ravlaw  toy  ttoa  Offiea  of  ttoa  Aaaiatant 
Sacratary  of  Oaf anaa  for  Raaarva  Affairs  is  that  of  racruiting 
rasarva  imtoars  quaiifiad  in  tha  critically  short  vartisa 
spacialtiaa  basadon  tarn  saidsarship.  Such  racruiting  would  toa 
applicabla  to  individual  IRR  satobars  rathar  than  to  unit  sasbars 
or  IMAs.  Individuals  voiild  ba  raoruitad  as  profasslonal  tarn 
sesbars  who  would  train  togathar  annually  as  sasbars  of 
designatad  taass,  such  as  surgical  taass  with  pra-astabllshad 
manning  raquirasants.  Taass  could  ba  sada  np  of  profassionals 
qualified  in  tha  critically  short  wartisa  spaclaltias.  Because 
unit  training  would  not  ba  required,  an  annual  training  period 
of  five  days  would  probably  ba  adequate.  Pracadanca  exists  for 
such  a  concept:  during  World  War  II,  such  taass  ware  foxsad 
throughout  the  country. 


Individual  Ready  Rasarva  Obligation  for  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Progrm  (HP8P)  Participants 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of  sadical  officers 
for  the  Ready  Reserve,  tha  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  revised  tha  obligation  incurred  by  participants 
in  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  to  specifically 
include  a  reserve  obligation  as  well  as  an  Active  Duty 
Obligation  (ADO) .  Previously,  the  typical  HFSP  participant  did 
not  serve  a  reserve  obligation  following  completion  of  the  ADO. 
The  HPSP  is  a  highly  successful  program  and  has  become  the 
primary  source  of  i^ysiclans  for  tha  active  components  since  the 
inception  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  is  thus  potentially  a 
major  source  of  input  into  the  reserve.  The  revised  obligation 
formula  requires  an  ADO  of  eight  years;  however,  any  time  in 
excess  of  the  actual  number  of  years  of  HPSP  participation  would 
be  served  in  tha  IRR  unless  the  service  member  and  the  Service 
mutually  agreed  that  the  remaining  time  would  be  spent  on  active 
duty.  Provisions  also  exist  for  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
or  the  Active  Guard/Raserve  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
participant  and  the  Service. 

Naxlmnm  Age  Raquiramants 

Professional  organizations  have  indicated  to  the  DoD  that 
there  is  a  potential  pool  of  physicians  and  nurses  who,  having 
reached  a  certain  point  in  their  careers  or  family  life  cycles, 
find  that  they  have  more  time  for  additional  activities. 

Numerous  professional  organizations  believe  that  many  such 
medical  and  nursing  professionals  would  be  Interested  in  reserve 
participation.  Tha  Services  have  also  indicated  that  interest 
in  the  reserve  is  increasing,  particularly  among  older  members 
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of  the  nurse  population.  In  the  past,  these  individuals  had 
frequently  passed  the  naxisua  age  for  initial  appointaent  to  the 
reserve,  so  this  potential  pool  of  professional  aaiqpotrer  vas 
going  untapped.  At  the  othet  extreae,  the  age  llaitatlon  could 
work  against  retention;  soae  highly  qualified  health  care 
profMSienals  irtio  weie  already  serving  and  wanted  to  reaain  in 
the  reserve  were  required  to  leave  based  on  a  aauidatory 
retireaent  age  which  ranged  froa  60  to  64  years  old,  depending 
on  the  Service. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  shortfall  of  health  care  personnel 
by  expanding  the  pool  of  potential  eligible  reservists. 

Congress,  in  the  National  Defense  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989,  stipulated  that  professional  applicants  who 
are  qualified  in  a  specialty  designated  as  critically  short  for 
wartlae  aay  quality  for  initial  appointaent  through  at  least  47 
years  of  age.  The  Act  also  authorized  the  retention  of  health 
care  professionals  in  the  reserve  until  age  67,  thereby  making  a 
20-year  retirement  potentially  available  to  those  initially 
entering  the  service  at  age  47  or  younger. 

From  a  recruiting  perspective,  this  increase  in  the  age  of 
eligibility  for  reserve  participation  should  expand  the  pool  of 
eligible  civilian  professionals.  With  increases  in  both  maximum 
eligibility  age  and  maximum  retention  age,  reserve  service 
should  be  more  attractive  to  senior  professionals  because 
retirement  is  potentially  available  to  them.  Further,  the 
revised  legislation  should  increase  retention  of  senior 
personnel . 

Increases  in  the  maximum  ages  for  appointment  and  retention 
may  offset  the  current  rank  structure  and  promotion  systems  for 
health  care  personnel.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  Reserve 
officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (ROPMA)  would  provide  the 
flexibility  needed  for  the  effective  management  of  reserve 
health  professionals  over  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and 
manpower  force  profiles. 

B;q>anded  Organizational  Flexibility  in  the  Reserve  Components 

In  order  to  make  reserve  service  more  desirable  to  a  greater 
number  of  health  care  personnel,  all  of  the  Services  are 
exploring  creative  and  more  flexible  use  of  the  reserve 
organizational  structure. 

As  an  example,  the  Navy  has  recently  included  enlisted 
operating  room  technicians  in  its  IMA  program  due  to  the 
critical  shortfall  in  this  specialty.  The  flexible  type  of 
participation  required  by  the  nonunit  IMA  programs  may  be 
attractive  to  health  care  specialists. 
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Tha  Air  Force  Reserve,  which  has  had  regulatory  proscriptions 
against  direct  appolntsent  Into  the  IRS,  will  begin  to  ai^lnt 
directly  into  the  ISR  and  Is  developing  training  and  sanagesent 
prograns  in  support  of  the  new  prograa. 

The  Aray  has  successfully  eaployed  a  prograa  that  provides  2ui 
adainistratlve  headquarters  to  aanage  reserve  aedlcal  officers 
In  critically  short  wartlae  specialties.  The  unique  aspect  of 
this  prograa  Is  that  aeabers  are  not  IMAs,  but  are  assigned  to 
Selected  Reserve  units  with  which  they  would  deploy;  however, 
they  are  not  required  to  train  with  the  wits  except  on  a 
limited  basis.  In  this  way,  units  nay  be  assigned  specialists 
who  could  not  be  recruited  locally.  The  aedical  officer 
benefits  because  the  prograa  provides  flexible  training  options 
and  at  the  saae  tine  provides  enough  structure  to  perait 
obtaining  a  valid  retireaent  year.  Reserve  aedical  officers  are 
allowed  to  break  IDT  into  four-hour  segaents  and  annual  training 
into  three  separate  segments,  again  permitting  more  flexibility 
to  the  officer.  The  program  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
recruiting  tool:  61  percent  of  the  program  participants  are 
directly  appointed  into  the  progrzua.  Participants  who  have 
transferred  to  the  program  from  units,  IMA  positions,  or  the  IRR 
constitute  a  much  smaller  percentage.  The  Army  plans  to 
implement  the  program  on  a  national  basis,  expanding  it  to 
include  nurses  in  the  specialties  critically  short  for  combat. 
The  inclusion  of  enlisted  health  care  specialists  that  are 
critically  short  for  wartime  is  also  being  evaluated. 

The  esteUillshment  of  reserve  Nurse  Detachments  (NURSEDETS)  by 
the  Army  is  another  effort  to  provide  training  flexibility  for 
the  busy  professional  nurse.  The  program  is  designed  for  nurse 
anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses.  Nurses  are  assigned  to 
a  unit  with  an  authorization  in  their  specialty,  but  are 
attached  to  another  unit  located  near  a  medical  treatment 
facility  where  the  nurse  may  perform  drills  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  Navy  employs  a  similar  program  for  health 
professionals  who  need  to  drill  at  a  geographic  site  that  is 
distant  from  the  unit  of  assignment.  If  no  billet  exists  in  the 
correct  specialty  in  the  local  area,  the  member  is  assigned  to  a 
distant  unit  in  an  appropriate  billet,  but  is  attached  to  a 
geographically  accessible  unit  for  training. 

Selective  Service 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  currently  projected  to  provide 
100,000  inductees  to  the  military  within  30  days  of 
mobilization.  The  identification  and  induction  of  civilians 
with  health  care  skills  would  take  significantly  longer.  In 
keeping  with  the  need  to  greatly  Improve  medical  readiness,  the 
Fiscal  Year  1988-1989  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
authorized  the  Selective  Service  System  to  develop  a 
postmobilization  registration  and  classification  system  for 
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haalth  care  personnel.  Such  a  syatea  would  allow  the  Selective 
Service  to  prepare  for  the  registration  and  classification  of 
persmmel  with  sedical  skills.  The  Selective  Service  Systen, 
when  funded,  will  develop  a  coaputer  progran  to  facilitate 
registration  upon  nobilization.  This  systen  is  projected  to 
decrease  nobilization  tine  significantly  for  first  inductions  of 
health  care  personnel,  fron  an  estlnated  7  to  12  nonths  to  only 
55  days.  Even  considering  this  reduced  period,  the  selective 
Service  projects  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  neet  the  initial 
requirenents  of  the  DoD  for  nany  health  care  specialties. 


In  sunnary,  nultiple  factors  conbine  to  create  the  overall 
envlronnent  in  which  reserve  health  care  personnel  function  and 
to  affect  the  desirability  of  reserve  service.  The  conbinatlon 
of  these  factors  (direct  conpensation,  indirect  conpensatlon, 
and  nany  other  aspects  of  nilltary  service)  affects  decisions  to 
enter  and  renain  in  the  reserve  conponents. 

Historically,  efforts  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  service 
in  the  reserve  for  health  care  personnel  have  concentrated  on 
areas  other  than  direct  conpensation.  As  the  role  of  a^dical 
readiness  was  identified  and  the  requirenent  for  a  strong 
reserve  nedlcal  force  grew,  new  and  flexible  training  prpgrans 
were  developed,  tailored  explicitly  for  health  care  personnel. 
Sinultaneously,  recruiting  resources  were  increased  and 
recruiting  operations  intensified.  Those  developnents  in  the 
early  1980s  now  serve  as  cornerstones  for  current  initiatives 
that  are  yet  broader  in  scope.  Experience  during  the  1980s  has 
indicated  that  although  increased  success  in  recruiting  brought 
unprecedented  numbers  of  health  care  personnel  into  the  reserve, 
the  length  of  stay  for  many  was  veiry  short,  indicating  the  need 
to  make  reserve  service  more  attractive  for  members  of  the 
health  care  disciplines. 

Although  analysis  and  recognition  of  the  role  of  direct 
compensation  is  imperative,  it  is  equally  important  that  efforts 
continue  to  enhance  recruiting  programs,  training  progreuas,  and 
all  aspects  of  personnel  management.  The  analysis  of  survey  and 
statistical  data  by  the  6th  QRMC  indicates  that  success  in 
attaining  medical  readiness  will  not  be  achieved  by  exclusive 
concentration  in  either  the  compensation  or  noncompensation 
areas,  but  through  policies  and  programs  that  incorporate  both 
of  these  aspects  of  the  reserve  environment. 
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Chapter  4.  ATTPrODES  AMD  ENVIKOMIIEMT  OP  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES 


For  both  the  recent  past  and  the  foreseeable  future,  rapid  and 
sweeping  changes  are  a  hallmark  of  the  United  States  health  care 
system.  Scientific  and  technological  advances  have  greatly 
expanded  the  potential  of  medicine.  Demographic  changes  in  the 
Nation's  population,  changing  methods  of  financing  increasingly 
costly  health  care  delivery,  and  reorganization  and  structural 
changes  in  the  health  care  system  may  all  be  expected  to  have 
major  impact.  Such  changes  can  be  anticipated  to  affect  the 
requirements  for  health  professionals  and  in  turn  the  supply  of 
personnel  entering  the  health  professions. 

There  are  trends  in  medicine  and  nursing  that  may  have 
significant  impact  on  the  eibility  of  the  reserve  to  recruit. 
There  are  some  indicators  that  physicians  in  the  future  may  lose 
some  of  their  economic  advantage  in  the  civilian  marketplace, 
which  might  enhance  the  positive  impact  of  well-designed  reserve 
compensation  programs  on  recruiting  and  retention.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  leaders  in  the  field  of  nursing  indicate  that  the 
supply  of  professional  nurses  is  diminishing,  with  potential  for 
a  serious  nationwide  shortage.  Any  resultant  increase  in 
nurses'  wages  may  increase  competition  for  the  reserve.  Amid 
this  change,  the  reserve  medical  force  faces  its  greatest 
historical  challenge— that  of  achieving  medical  readiness  during 
peacetime.  Further,  the  reserve  medical  force  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  environmental  changes  in  health  care  and  employment 
practices  of  health  professionals,  due  to  the  reliance  of  the 
reserve  on  the  civilian  community  as  its  source  of  professional 
manpower. 

This  chapter  reviews  trends  in  the  supply  of  physicians  and 
nurses  that  may  affect  their  availability  and  willingness  to 
serve  in  the  reserve.  It  also  explores  other  trends  in  the 
civilian  environment  of  physicians  and  nurses,  such  as  levels  of 
indebtedness  stemming  from  educational  expenses  and  the 
potential  impact  of  changes  in  malpractice  insurance.  The 
attitudes  of  reserve  medical  officers  and  nurses  concerning 
compensation  and  other  features  of  their  service  are  summarized 
and  compared  with  those  of  nonmedical  officers.  The  perspective 
of  civilian  physicians  and  nurses  with  respect  to  potential 
reserve  service,  gained  from  recent  surveys,  is  also  reviewed. 
The  major  supply  trends  and  the  characteristics  and  attitudes  of 
reserve  and  civilian  health  professionals  indicates  that 
compensation  initiatives  may  be  effective  in  reducing 
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currcoit  shortfalls  in  vartlsns  critical  health  care  specialties. 
They  also  provide  a  sense  of  the  types  of  initiatives  that  may 
be  most  effective. 


BnYlrpiwwnt  and  Supply  Trento 

Physicians 

Although  the  net  income  of  physicians  has  increased 
substantially  since  1970,  there  has  been  an  overall  decline  in 
their  real  income.  According  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  (AKA) ,  there  are  general  economic  indicators  that 
suggest  that  physicians  as  a  group  "have  been  tinable  to  maintain 
their  economic  status  or  level  of  practice  activity.*^  One 
factor  is  the  Increasing  costs  of  practicing  medicine.  The 
share  of  gross  practice  revenues  paid  toward  expenses  increased 
from  40  percent  in  1974  to  46  percent  in  1984.  This  has  many 
causes,  among  which  are  the  increasing  costs  of  technological 
advances  in  medicine,  inflationary  pressures  on  employee  wages 
and  cost  of  supplies  and  equipment,  and  the  increasing  cost  of 
medical  malpractice  Insurance. 

Trends  in  the  supply  of  physicians  are  also  changing.  In  1976 
the  Graduate  Medical  Education  National  Advisory  Committee  was 
chartered  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
on  the  aspects  of  physician  supply  and  requirements,  geographic 
distribution,  and  ways  to  finance  graduate  medical  education. 

The  summary  report  of  the  Committee,  published  in  1980, 
projected  an  excess  of  70,000  physicians  by  the  year  1990  and  of 
145,000  by  the  year  2000.  While  these  projections  have  been 
challenged;  between  1970  and  1983  the  increase  in  practicing 
physicians  outpaced  the  population  growth.  The  per  capita 
distribution  of  physicians  per  100,000  persons  increased  from 
156  to  208.  Between  1963  and  1985,  increases  in  practicing 
physicians  in  specific  medical  specialties  ranged  from  15.7 
percent  to  113.5  percent.  The  supply  of  surgical  specialists 
increased  by  58.1  percent  and  the  nximber  of  anesthesiologists 
Increased  by  102.8  percent. ^  As  a  percent  of  total  physicians, 
however,  the  surgery  group  dropped  from  11.2  percent  to  10.7 
percent. 

Another  major  change  is  in  the  rapidly  proliferating 
alternative  practice  modes.  The  trend  has  been  away  from  the 
solo  fee-for-servlce  practitioner  toward  a  wide  array  of 
alternative  options.  Group  practice  increased  by  36  percent 
between  1969  and  1980;  between  1980  and  1984,  group  practice 
expanded. by  an  additional  44  percent.  Similarly,  health 
maintenance  organizations  (HMOs)  and  related  managed  health 
systems  have  become  popular  with  patients  and  physicians.  The 
AMA  concludes  that  the  number  of  physicians  who  practice  in 
other  than  solo  situations  will  continue  to  increase  due  to  the 
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high  costs  of  sstabllshlng  a  new  private  practice,  the 
relatively  greater  flexibility  of  younger  physicians  in 
accepting  and  entering  such  nontraditional  practice 
environments,  and  the  Increasing  number  of  positions  available 
in  organizations  such  as  HMOs  in  general  and  in  those  where 
direct  financial  participation  of  the  physiclam  is  allowed. 

The  AMA  Council  on  Long-Range  Planning  and  Development  report 
envisions  tlte  following  environment: 

•  Increased  costs  for  undergraduate  medical  education  due  to 
both  increased  costs  of  medical  school  and  greater  use  of 
more  expensive  loans 

•  Development  of  pressures  to  limit  grotrth  in  the  number  of 
physicians  by  reducing  the  size  of  medical  school  classes, 
closing  medical  schools,  and  by  reducing  residency 
positions 

•  Economic  pressures  causing  hospitals  to  reduce  the  size  of 
residency  programs 

•  Increased  competition  for  residency  programs  combined  with 
the  leveling  off  or  declining  of  resident  incomes 

•  Increased  difficulty  for  new  physicians  in  getting  started 
in  practice,  with  a  trend  for  new  physician  graduates  to 
become  salaried,  at  least  initially 

•  Increased  assumption  of  risk  to  include  choice  of 
specialty,  location,  type  of  practice,  and  professional 
liability 

•  Increased  competition  among  physicians 

•  Possible  decline  of  income  and  status,  and  decline  in 
financial  return  due  to  increased  costs  of  education  and 
loans 

•  Increased  isolation  of  physicians  in  administrative  and 
economic  decision-making  from  those  who  remain  in  clinical 
care 

Should  the  AHA  predictions  prove  accurate,  the  physician  will 
lose  some  current  economic  advantage.  This  may  benefit  the 
reserve  in  that  alternative  sources  of  Income,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  may  become  more  attractive.  This  is  not  an  argument 
for  the  status  quo  in  the  compensation  of  military  physicians. 
The  QRMC  believes  that  enhanced  compensation  incentives  are 
necessary  to  attract  the  numbers  of  physicians  required  by  the 
reserve,  even  in  a  less  economically  advantageous  environment. 
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A  progreun  wall  daslgnad  for  today  aay  baooaa  evan  aora  affective 
should  the  anvironmnt  for  recruiting  raaarva  nadical  officers 
become  somewhat  more  favorable. 

Nurses 

Trends  for  the  supply  of  civilian  professional  nurses  nay  be 
the  reverse  of  those  for  physicians.  Many  national  nursing 
leaders  believe  there  is  a  significant  shortage  of  nurses  today, 
a  shortage  that  they  predict  will  worsen  over  tine.  There  is 
lack  of  consensus  on  this  issue,  based,  in  part,  on  idilch  supply 
and  requirement  models  are  used.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  convened  a  commission  to  assess  current 
nursing  supply  and  demand  and  to  make  recommendations  if 
indicated. 

The  Public  Health  Sexrvice  has  developed  models  that  project 
supply  and  requirements  for  full-time  equivalent  positions  for 
registered  nurses;  these  result  in  differing  outcomes  for  the 
year  2000.  The  historical  model,  based  on  current  roles  and 
usage  of  the  professional  nurse,  projects  an  excess  of  67,000  by 
the  year  2000.  The  criteria  model,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based 
on  idealized  roles  of  the  professional  nurse  and  realignment  of 
requirements  based  in  part  on  changing  educational  standards. 
This  model  projects  higher  requirements  for  nurses,  resulting  in 
a  projected  shortage  of  578,000  by  the  year  2000.^ 

Of  immediate  impoirtance  are  the  real  vacancy  rates  currently 
experienced  by  hospitals.  According  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  based  on  a  December  1986  survey  of  hospitals,^  only 
17.6  percent  of  hospitals  reported  no  vacancies  for  registered 
nurses.  Twenty-four  percent  of  all  hospitals  surveyed  reported 
a  vacancy  rate  of  15  percent  or  more.  Nationwide,  13.6  percent 
of  all  full-time  equivalent  positions  for  registered  nurses  were 
vacant.  These  trends  and  rates  are  potentially  significant  to 
the  reserve  for  many  reasons.  Nurse  specialties  that  the  DoD 
has  identified  as  critically  short  wartime  specialties  tend  to 
be  the  same  as  those  that  the  civilian  health  care  system  is 
recruiting.  As  an  example,  90  percent  of  all  hospitals  had 
recruited  for  medical-surgical  nurses,  with  two-thirds  of  those 
recruiting  categorizing  the  recruiting  process  as  difficult  or 
very  difficult  (60  or  more  days  to  fill  a  position) . 

Seventy-one  percent  of  hospitals  were  recruiting  for  operating 
room  nurses,  with  approximately  two-thirds  of  those  hospitals 
taking  60  days  or  more  to  hire  a  qualified  individual. 

Wages  may  be  one  important  determinant  in  the  rates  of  nurse 
vacancies.  According  to  one  analysis,  there  is  an  inverse 
relationship  between  nurses'  relative  wages  and  nursing 
vacancies.^  Tracing  this  relationship  back  to  i960.  Dr.  Linda 
Aiken  indicates  that  nurses'  salaries  were  generally  low 
compared  with  those  of  teachers  and  other  predominantly  female 
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profAssloM.  Th«  introduction  of  Medicare  resulted  in  relative 
increases  in  niirsing  wages.  With  the  introduction  of  wage  and 
price  control  into  hospitals  and  efforts  at  hospital  cost 
containment,  nursing  salaries  began  to  fall  relative  to  those  of 
the  other  i^dominantly  female  professions.  In  1979,  a  shortage 
of  nurses  occurred.  In  response,  their  wages  began  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  did  other  female  professions,  and,  by  1984, 
vacancy  rates  for  nurses  dropped.  However,  after  1984,  nurses' 
salaries  began  to  stabilise.  In  1986,  hospitals  again  reported 
significant  nursing  vacancies.  Research  indicates  that  nurses 
are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the  labor  force  as  increases 
occur  in  the  level  of  spousal  income  or  income  from  other  than 
employment  sources.^  Employment  in  the  nursing  field  appears  to 
be  relatively  responsive  to  levels  of  pay,  a  relationship  that 
is  releveuit  to  the  reserve. 

By  1987,  the  increased  need  of  hospitals  for  nurses  had  begun 
to  generate  changes  in  the  pay  and  benefits  received  by 
registered  nurses.  According  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
(AJN) ,  however,  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1987  that  salaries 
begm  to  rise  significantly  in  response  to  continued  nursing 
vacancies.'  Nurse  anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses,  both 
designated  by  the  DoD  as  critically  short  wartime  specialties, 
did  sustain  significant  civilian  pay  increases  in  1987.  The  AJN 
reported  that  the  midyear  salary  survey  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Texas,  Galveston,  indicated  a  6  to  7  percent 
increase  for  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists.  The  AJN 
reported  the  Roth  Yovmg  Personnel  Service  in  Philadelphia  as 
estimating  starting  salaries  for  nurse  anesthetists  at  $33,000, 
with  the  potential  to  reach  $60,000  including  "differentials, 
on-call  pay  and  pension  plans."”  The  Roth  Young  Personnel 
Service  in  Pittsburgh  predicted  double-digit  increases  in  income 
in  1988  for  open-heart  operating  room  nurses.^  There  is  also  a 
major  Increase  in  hospitals'  use  of  temporary  staffing  agencies. 
A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Hospital  Association 
showed  a  31  percent  increase  in  the  use  of  such  agencies  by 
hospitals  between  December  1986  and  April  1987.^^  This  is 
significant  because  temporary  staffing  agencies  often  pay 
salaries  two  to  three  times  those  of  permanent  employees  at  the 
same  hospital.  This  may  be  of  particular  significance  for  the 
reserve  because  the  periods  of  employment  are  often  for  the 
hard-to-man  shifts  such  as  evenings,  nights,  and  weekends, 
thereby  increasing  competition  with  the  reserve. 

Significant  wage  increases  have  recently  occurred  across  the 
country,  althouq^  the  gains  have  not  been  equally  distributed 
geographically.  For  example,  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  new  base  salaries  advertised  in  November  1987 
ranged  from  $28,184  to  36,109;  permanent  evening  salaries  ranged 
from  $33,072  to  $41,799;  and  permanent  night  salaries  ranged 
from  $35,880  to  $45,406.^^  This  contrasts  with  an  average 
starting  salary  of  $20,340  in  1986.^^ 
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SOM  hospitals  raissd  salariss  by  as  su^  as  18  psrcsnt,  and 
ons  suEplsMntal  staffing  agwicy  sstisatsd  that  their  rates  for 
staff  nurses  had  increased  by  15  to  30  percent.  Bonuses  rare 
paid  sore  frequently,  and  shift  differentials  Increased 
significantly  in  Mny  areas.  The  AJM  reported  tliat  Yale-New 
Raven  Hospital  bad  Mg>loyed  a  shift  incentive  bonus  progran. 

The  hospi^l's  starting  salary  is  $26,000,  and  a  nurse  who 
coosits  to  weekend  work  for  <me  year  earns  an  additional  $6,000. 
With  the  addition  of  a  $915  shift  diffsrential,  the  annual 
salary  is  $32,915.  A  nurse  \Aio  cosoaits  to  working  straight 
weekMd/evening  shifts  earns  an  incoM  of  $38,307,  and  the  nurse 
who  works  weekend  nights  earns  $40,211.  Experienced  nurses  who 
work  straight  nights  and  weekends  earn  $51,401.  At  the  St. 
Francis  Hospital  in  Wilmington,  a  50  percent  differential  is 
paid  for  working  nights  and  weekends,  resiilting  in  an  annual 
salary  of  approximately  $40,000. 

Among  other  benefits  that  health  care  employers  are  using  to 
attract  ntirses  is  the  eq>onsoring  of  nursing  education,  which  may 
take  the  form  of  advanced  education  for  registered  nurses  and 
licensed  practical  nurses,  or  may  provide  tuition  to  eag>loyees 
or  other  individuals  who  commit  to  working  for  the  organization 
upon  completion  of  basic  nursing  training.  The  two  hospitals 
that  the  AJN  cites  as  sponsoring  such  programs  have  reportedly 
been  very  successful  in  recruiting  participants. 

Should  salaries  continue  to  Increase  significantly  and  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  and  employmcmt  practices  expand  to  where  a 
nurse  can  coaimand  high  wages  for  a  short  period  of  time  or  for 
other  than  daytime  shift  work,  more  competition  may  be  created 
for  the  reserve  coaponents.  The  reserve  most  often  demands 
nturses'  time  for  the  same  period  (evenings,  nights,  and 
weekends)  for  which  they  may  be  most  highly  paid  in  the  civilian 
ladjor  force. 

An  additional  area  of  concern  is  the  supply  of  new  nurses. 
There  has  been  a  significant  drop  in  enrollment  in  full-time 
undergraduate  baccalaureate  nursing  students. Between 
academic  years  1984-1985  aixl  1985-1986,  full-time  enrollment  of 
baccalaureate  nursing  students  dropped  by  8.5  percent;  the 
following  year,  enrollment  decreased  an  additional  10.7  percent. 
Part-tiM  enrollment  has  Increased,  but  at  a  declining  rate. 
Whereas  there  was  an  increase  of  6.5  percent  in  part-time 
enrollment  between  academic  years  1983-1984  and  1984-1985,  by 
academic  year  1986-1987  the  increase  over  the  previous  year  was 
only  0.4  percent.  Many  part-time  enrollees  are  nurses  with 
two-year  associate  degrees  or  three-year  diplomas,  returning  to 
school  in  order  to  ^tain  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing. 

This  group  is  a  potential  target  for  reserve  recruiting. 
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Many  raasons  ara  of farad  for  tha  dacraaaa  in  anrollnant.  The 
School  of  Hurslng  at  tha  Univaralty  of  Pannaylvania  surveyed  a 
saiqpla  of  «aad>ar  schools  of  tha  Aaarlcan  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Hurslng  in  the  Spring  of  1987.  Listed  below  in  rank  order 
are  tha  factors  cited  by  nursina  school  deans  for  tha  decreasing 
enrol  leant  in  nursing  spools: 

•  Decreased  pool  of  gualified  applicants 

•  Decreased  availability  of  scholarships/financial  aid  for 
students 

•  Inefficient  recruitment  efforts 

•  Increased  tuition;  changes  in  financial  situation  of  the 
institution  or  state 

•  Changes  in  students'  perceptions  of  nursing  as  an 
attractive  career  option 

•  Decreased  availability  of  qualified  nursing  faculty 

•  Decreased  availability  of  clinical  facilities 

One  immediate  impact  of  the  decreasing  levels  of  enrollment  is 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  nursing  schools  that  are  closing. 
The  impact  is  greatest  on  private  nursing  schools. 

The  change  in  perception  of  nursing  as  a  rewarding  career  is 
corroborated  by  research  conducted  by  the  cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. This  research  group  has  conducted  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  entering  college  freshmen  for  the  last  20  years.  As 
part  of  a  study  of  the  20-year  trend,  analysts  tracked  the 
Interest  of  entering  freshmen  in  various  careers,  including 
nursing.  Both  the  percent  and  absolute  numbers  of  freshmen  who 
expressed  an  Interest  in  a  nursing  career  have  declined.  The 
percent  of  full-time  entering  freshmen  interested  in  nursing 
declined  in  1986  to  a  low  of  2.7  percent  from  3.3  percent  as 
recently  as  1985.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  nearly  half  from 
the  peak  of  5.1  percent  in  1974.  This  reflects  a  drop  in  actual 
numbers  from  40,631  to  a  low  of  28,500  in  1986.  The  study 
further  indicates  that  the  absolute  number  of  graduating  high 
school  students  has  also  declined  by  15  to  20  percent  since  the 
1970s.  Even  were  the  percent  of  Interested  students  and 
graduates  to  remain  constant,  there  would  still  be  a  drop  in  the 
actual  number  of  qualified  nurses  produced  annually. 

Two  of  the  factors  (listed  above)  identified  by  the  deans  of 
nursing  schools  as  accounting  for  enrollment  declines  are 
related  to  the  financial  aspects  of  nursing  education.  This  is 
an  area  where  the  reserve  sight  play  a  role  by  partially 
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subvldising  nursing  suucatlon  In  rstum  for  rooorve  ■•rvlce. 

This  VGuld  holp  tho  ronorvo  to  ol»tnln  obligntod  nurson  and 
potontlally  holp  tho  Notion  by  otinulatlng  an  Incroaso  in  the 
supply  of  civilian  nurses.  As  previously  noted,  the  FY  1986  DoD 
Authorisation  Act  did  authorise  stipends  to  fully  qualified 
nurses  training  as  nurse  anesthetists  and  operating  roon  nurses. 
The  National  Defense  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  added  a  monthly  stipend  in  the  amount  of  $100  per  month  for 
baccalaureate  nursing  students  in  their  third  and  fourth  year  of 
training.  There  nay  be  even  greater  potential  for  recruiting  at 
the  undergraduate  level,  were  more  comprehensive  scholarship 
programs  to  be  offered. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  nursing  programs  has  also 
decreased  annually.  The  average  sise  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1985  vas  down  slightly  from  the  previous  year,  and  the  class 
graduating  in  1986  vas  2.3  percent  smaller  than  that  of  1985. 
This  trend  continued  in  1987.  Many  leaders  in  the  nursing  field 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  further  decrease  in  both  nursing 
enrollment  and  graduations  at  th;;  .  ccalaureate  level  over  the 
next  three  years. 

In  summary,  a  true  decline  in  registered  nurses  could  be 
anticipated  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  availability  of 
nurses  to  the  reserve.  The  existing  supply  would  be  highly  in 
demand  by  the  civilian  community,  and  because  the  nursing  field 
la  one  in  which  weekend  and  night  work  are  standard,  competition 
for  the  reserve  would  potentially  be  intensified.  Further, 
actual  nurse  vacancies  in  the  civilian  sector  tend  to  increase 
wages  and  other  benefits  over  time,  particularly  for  those 
hard>to>man  shifts  such  as  weekend,  and  evening  and  night 
shifts,  \dilch  again  heightens  competition  for  the  reserve,  on 
the  other  liand,  trends  in  education,  such  as  the  retuxm  to 
school  of  registered  nurses  in  order  to  earn  a  baccalaureate 
degree  in  nursing,  and  the  large  number  of  part-time  nursing 
students  nay  provide  valuable  populations  from  which  the  reserve 
might  recruit,  particularly  if  attractive  educational  support 
packages  were  offered. 


Rising  Costs  of  Education 

According  to  the  Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board, the 
cost  of  college  atte^idance  increased  greatly  between  academic 
year  1980-1981  and  1986-1987,  from  a  low  of  56  percent  for 
public  two-year  programs  to  a  high  of  81  percent  for  private 
universities.  Even  when  measured  in  constant  1982  dollars  the 
Increase  is  significant,  ranging  from  a  low  of  22  percent  for 
public  two-year  institutions  to  a  high  of  41  percent  for  private 
universities.  This  is  matched  by  an  increase  of  only  15  percent 
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in  disposable  personal  incoM  and  by  a  5  perccovt  Increase  in 
family  inc(»e  over  the  same  time  period.  The  increased  costs  of 
earning  a  baccalaureate  degree  affect  both  nurses  and 
physicians.  For  nurses,  ttat  nay  be  the  sole  source  of 
potential  echicational  debt.  For  physicians,  any  debt  incurred 
is  coiQ>ounded  by  additional  debt  Incurred  while  attending 
medical  school. 

Trends  in  tuition  and  overall  educational  costs,  financing  of 
student  education  in  the  health  professions,  and  levels  of 
student  and  graduate  Indebtedness  have  caused  concern  in  the 
Congress.  In  the  Health  Professions  Training  Assistance  Act  of 
1985  (Section  221  of  Public  Law  99-129) ,  Congress  required  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hunan  Services  submit  a  report 
containing  "an  analysis  of  any  financial  disincentive  to 
graduates  of  health  professions  schools  which  affects  the 
specialty  of  practice  they  choose  or  the  decision  to  practice 
their  profession  in  an  area  tihich  laclcs  an  adequate  nxinber  of 
health  care  professionals."  That  report,  published  in  1986, 
concluded  that  costs  of  training  in  the  health  professions 
continue  to  be  greater  than  are  costs  of  training  in  other 
fields.  Between  the  academic  year  1980-1981  and  1985-1986,  an 
Increase  in  tuition  of  51  percent  occurred  for  private  medical 
schools  and  78  percent  for  public  medical  schools.  Cost  of 
attendance  at  both  public  and  private  osteopathic  schools  has 
also  risen  significantly. 

Educational  Debts 

In  programs  providing  student  aid,  there  has  been  a  major 
shift  toward  the  use  of  funds  that  must  be  repaid;  the  award  of 
grants  and  scholarships  has  decreased  and  the  use  of  loans 
increased.  There  is  also  a  trend  away  from  subsidized  loans  and 
toward  nonsxibsidized  loans.  Since  the  nid-l970s,  loans  have 
grown  from  one-fifth  of  student  financial  aid  to  half  of  all 
student  aid  available  in  academic  year  1986-1987.  In  that  year, 
grants  and  financial  loans  each  comprised  just  under  one-half  of 
the  student  aid  awarded,  with  student  jobs  constituting  the 
remaining  three  percent.  Although  there  is  also  a  trend  toward 
an  Increase  in  assistance  from  nonfederal  sources,  the  federal 
government  still  remains  the  largest  provider  of  student 
educational  assistance. 

Because  there  are  few  other  financing  alternatives,  the  trend 
is  for  students  to  borrow  more  often,  in  higher  amounts,  and  at 
higher  interest  rates  to  meet  increased  tuition  and  educational 
costs.  The  Health  and  Human  Services  study  indicates  that  "a 
study  simulating  the  debt  burden  pattern  of  graduates  of  several 
different  health  professions  disciplines  found  that  accumulated 
educational  debt  may  be  of  such  a  magnitude  relative  to  expected 
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earning  in  the  initial  years  of  practice  that  repaymnt  of  loans 
could  be  difficult  for  a  substantial  percentage  of  these 
graduates."*® 

In  the  case  of  {diysicians,  the  earning  curve  rises  rapidly, 
thus  dieinishing  the  burden  of  loan  repayaent  over  tine.  Yet, 
the  debt  levels  of  physicians  are  particularly  high  because  they 
are  built  on  debts  Incurred  during  the  undergraduate  years  as 
well  as  tiie  very  expensive  years  of  aedical  school.  Moreover, 
the  majority  of  sedlcal  s^ool  graduates  continue  their  training 
as  residents,  with  typically  low  stipends,  in  a  specialty  field. 
Although  memm  loans  defer  payaent  during  the  residency  period, 
interest  continues  to  accrue.  In  addition,  soim  loans  have  only 
two-year  deferaents  and  are  due  prior  to  cospletion  of  the  many 
residency  programs  that  are  longer  than  two  years.  The  extended 
training  r^resented  by  periods  of  graduate  medical  education 
further  delays  the  time  idien  the  j^yslcian  will  have  a 
significant  level  of  income  from  practice  of  his  profession. 

According  to  the  AHA,  the  average  educational  debt  in  1986  for 
all  physicians  who  were  indebted  was  $33,500.  Table  4-1  shows 
the  projected  levels  of  indebtedness  of  senior  medical  students 
who  graduated  in  1987  as  indicated  by  responses  to  a  survey 
taken  during  their  senior  year.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  debts, 
with  many  graduates  possessing  educational  debts  far  in  excess 
of  the  average.  Only  18  percent  projected  that  they  would  have 
no  debt.  Roughly  20  percent  expected  to  owe  $50,000  or  more, 
and  debt  levels  for  some  ranged  over  $100,000.  The  average 
indebtedness  increased  by  approximately  11  percent  per  year 
between  1981  and  1986,  with  an  increase  for  the  entire  period  of 
approximately  70  percent.  Table  4-2  indicates  the  high  and 
growing  average  debt  as  a  percent  of  the  average  physician 
incoTO  for  the  years  1981  to  1985.  The  situation  for  the  new 
graduate  in  internship  or  residency  training  can  be  seen  in 
Table  4-3,  which  portrays  average  annual  salary  ranges  for 
interns  and  residents  during  1986.  Because  the  income  for  this 
period  of  training  is  low,  the  burden  of  the  debt  is  much 
greater.  Upon  completion  of  training,  income  would  generally 
not  reach  that  of  the  national  average  for  several  years,  and 
physicians  who  choose  to  set  up  practice  have  the  additional 
burden  of  extremely  high  start-up  costs.  The  AHA  found  that,  in 
1983,  physicians  in  their  first  five  years  of  practice  earned  an 
average  of  $31,000  a  year  less  than  did  physicians  with  over  ten 
years  of  practice. 
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TeJsle  4**1 


Projected  Levels  of  Indebtedness  of  Medical  Students 
Graduating  in  1987 


Debt  Level 


Pgrcgntaqg  off  Rggpgndgntg 


No  debt  18 
Less  than  $20,000  20 
$20,000  -  $29,999  18 
$30,000  -  $49,999  24 
$50,000  -  $74,999  13 
$75,000  -  $99,999  5 
$100,000  or  more  2 


Note:  Mean  of  all  indebted  students  -  $35,621 

Source:  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  Medical 
Student  Graduating  Questionnaire  Class  of  1987 


Tedsle  4-2.  Student  Debt  as  a  Percentage  of  Average  Net  Income 
(After  Expenses,  Before  Taxes)  of  Medical  Doctors 


Year  of 

Average 

Average 

Debt 

Graduation 

Net  Income 

Debt 

% 

1982 

$  99,500 

$21,051 

21 

1983 

106,300 

23,647 

22 

1984 

108,400 

26,496 

24 

1985 

113,200 

23,500 

30 

Source:  American  Medical  Association,  Socioeconomic 
Characteristics  of  Medical  Practice  1986 


Tadsle  4-3.  Sample  Annual  Salary  Ranges  for  Medical  Interns  and 
Residents  as  of  July  1,  1986 


Physician  Category  Salary  Range 


Intern 
1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
4th  year 


resident 

resident 

resident 

resident 


$16,000  -  $24,529 
$16,700  -  $26,629 
$17,700  -  $29,035 
$18,700  -  $31,450 
$20,000  -  $32,500 


Source:  Compensation  Report  on  Hospital -Based  and  Group 

Practice  Physicians  1986-1987.  Hospital  Compensation 
Service,  John  R.  Zabka  Associates,  Inc. ,  November  1986 
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student  debts  for  osteopathic  physicians  tend  to  be  even 
larger.  Table  4-4  shows  projected  debts  as  indicated  by 
osteopathic  students  who  graduated  in  1986  and  by  those  who  will 
graduate  in  1989.  The  average  debt  for  those  graduating  in  1986 
was  $55,400,  with  a  projected  increase  in  1989  to  $58,300.  The 
increase  in  average  debt  for  osteopathic  students  rose  79 
percent  between  1983  and  1986. 


Table  4-4.  Projected  Levels  of  Indebtedness  for  Osteopathic 
Students  Graduating  in  1986  and  1989 


1986  Graduates  1989  Graduates 


Debt  Level 

% 

% 

No  debt 

7 

9 

Less  than  $20,000 

8 

14 

$20,000-$40,000 

25 

20 

$40,001-$60,000 

24 

14 

$60,001-$80,000 

16 

15 

Over  $80,000 

22 

28 

Average  debt 

$55,400 

$58,300 

Sources:  Don  C.  Zobell, 

The  Debts  of 

Osteooathic  Students  in 

1986.  American 
Medicine,  July 

Association 

1987 

of  Colleges  of  Osteopathic 

Don  C.  Zobell, 

Unpublished  data,  1987 

Much  less  data  is  available  on  indebtedness  of  nurses.  This 
area  has  been  recently  recognized  as  inportant,  however,  and 
there  are  now  several  studies  under  way.  In  the  Interim,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nursing  has  indicated  the 
appropriateness  of  using  data  applicable  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
typical  nurse  is  at  least  as  high  as  other  students  at  the  same 
academic  institution.  Nurses  bear  not  only  the  standard  costs 
of  college  attendance,  but  incur  some  additional  costs 
associated  with  nursing  such  as  costs  for  immunizations, 
stethoscopes  and  other  medical  equipment,  and  transportation  to 
clinical  work  sites. 

Table  4-5  depicts  the  results  of  a  1986  survey  of  financial 
aid  directors;  it  shows  progressive  average  Indebtedness  from 
all  student  aid  sources  for  public  and  private  two-year  and 
four-year  institutions.^®  Table  4-6,  reflects  in  much  greater 
detail  the  levels  of  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  four  years  for 
public  and  private  four-year  institutions.^^  The  average  debt 
of  private  school  students  is  greater  than  the  debt  of  those  who 
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attend  public  colleges  for  both  the  two-year  and  the  four-year 
programs.  Although  the  levels  of  debt  shown  here  for 
baccalaureate  students  are  not  as  impressive  in  magnitude  as  are 
those  of  the  physician,  they  represent  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  average  annual  starting  salary  fcr  a  graduate  nurse  and  may 
therefore  be  assumed  to  have  similar  impact.  The  average 
four-year  pxibllc  school  debt  of  $6,685,  for  those  who  borrowed 
in  academic  year  1985-1986,  represents  34  percent  of  the  average 
nurse's  starting  salary  in  1985  ($19,440) the  four-year 
private  school  debt  of  $8,895  represents  46  percent  of  the 
average  nurse's  starting  salary. 


Table  4-5.  Average  Indebtedness  From  All  Sources  for 
Undergraduates  Who  Borrowed,  1985-86 

After  Two  Years  After  Four  Years 


Institutional 

Tvne 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Amount 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Amount 

Public  2 -year 

485 

$3,303 

Private  2 -year 

107 

$4,461 

- 

- 

Public  4-year 

335 

$3,217 

333 

$6,685 

Private  4-year 

735 

$4,340 

736 

$8,950 

Source:  College  Scholarship  Service  and 

National  Association  of 

Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  Survey  of 
Undergraduate  Financial  Aid  Policies.  Practices  and 


Loan  Repayment  and  Forgiveness  Programs 

Loan  repayment  and  forgiveness  have  long  been  used  as  a 
mechanism  by  differing  levels  of  government  and  by  the  private 
sector  to  induce  health  professionals  to  join  a  particular 
organization  or  to  practice  in  a  specified  area.  Congressional 
endorsement  was  given  to  this  concept  in  1965,  when  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Amendments  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-290)  allowed  the  cancellation  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
health  professional  loans  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per  year  for 
practice  in  a  State-certified  manpower  shortage  area.  Under  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law 
92-157)  loan  repayment  (as  opposed  to  cancellation)  was 
authorized  for  up  to  60  percent  of  an  individual's  qualifying 
loans  following  two  years  of  service,  with  an  additional  25 
percent  authorized  after  a  third  year  of  service.  Several 
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Table  4-6.  Average  Debt  Froa  All  Sources  at  the  End  of  Four 
Years,  as  Reported  by  Financial  Aid  officers* 


%  of  Public 

%  of  Private 

Debt  After 

4-Year 

4 -Year 

— 4-Yfiflrg_ 

Institutions 

Institutions 

Under  $1,000 

0.0 

.4 

$1,000  -  $1,999 

1.5 

.5 

$2,000  -  $2,999 

5.1 

1.5 

$3,000  -  $3,999 

7.8 

2.2 

$4,000  -  $4,999 

20.4 

6.8 

$5,000  -  $7,499 

31.8 

19.3 

$7,500  -  $9,999 

22.8 

38.7 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

9.0 

27.3 

Over  $15,000 

1.2 

2.6 

N/A 

.3 

.7 

Total  ntimber  of  schools 

333 

736 

Approximate  mean  debt 

$6,685 

$8,950 

Notes : 

*  Percent  distribution  represents  the  distribution  of  survey 
respondents  (one  per  school) ,  not  the  niunber  of  students  in 
each  category. 

N/A  -  Not  appllc2d>le 

Source;  College  Scholarship  Service  and  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  Survey  of 
Undergraduate  Financial  Aid  Policies.  Practices  and 
Procedures 


modifications  of  this  program  have  been  enacted  since  that  time. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  evaluated  the  loan 
forgiveness  program  in  1974,^^  relative  to  its  impact  on 
physicians  and  dentists,  and  the  loan  repayment  program  in 
1978,2^  surveying  physicians  only.  Both  studies  concluded  that 
the  programs  Wi  re  largely  ineffective  in  influencing  the 
location  of  practice  for  groups  of  health  professionals  who 
participated  in  the  program.  Further,  the  program  had  attracted 
on^y  small  numbers  of  participants.  Based  on  these  concerns, 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Personnel  Development  and  Service  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  commissioned  Mandex  Incorporated  to 
conduct  additional  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  loan 
repayment  program.  The  conclusions  of  tha-c  study,  published  in 
1981,^^  were  similar  to  those  of  the  GAO  studies. 
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state  governments  and  state  medical  associations  have  also 
used  loan  forgiveness  (loan  cancellation)  progrzuas  frequently  in 
the  past.  An  early  study  found  that,  of  a  total  of  27  local 
student  loan  programs  then  existing,  17  programs  provided  some 
degree  of  loan  forgiveness  to  physicians  in  return  for  service 
in  a  rural  area  upon  completion  of  education  and  training. In 
the  11  programs  that  had  existed  long  enough  to  have  accumulated 
meaningful  data,  approximately  38  percent  of  physicians 
preferred  to  repay  the  loan  rather  than  practice  in  a  small 
community.  Those  who  chose  to  enter  rural  practice  ranged  by 
state  from  33  percent  to  98  percent  of  borrowers.  Five 
additional  progrzuns  had  been  terminated,  four  due  to  failure  and 
the  fifth  due  to  a  level  of  success  that  made  the  incentive  no 
longer  necessary.  The  rate  of  participation  varied  by  state  and 
was,  overall,  much  higher  than  that  of  the  federal  loan 
forgiveness  and  loan  repayment  programs. 

Currently,  there  appears  to  be  renewed  confidence  in  the 
potential  of  loan  repayment  programs  to  affect  individual 
behavior.  The  economic  environment  of  students,  with  increased 
educational  costs  and  greatly  increased  levels  of  Indebtedness, 
appears  to  be  such  that  programs  that  have  previously  been 
unsuccessful  may  now  be  successful.  An  example  of  this  change 
in  perspective  is  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  their  report  to  Congress  in 
November  1986.  Among  other  recommendations,  the  report 
encouraged  "expansion  of  state  and  local  programs  designed  to 
provide  loan  forgiveness  programs  for  low- income  students  who  . 
will  serve  in  medically  underserved  areas. "26  Further 
indication  of  the  newly  revived  relevance  of  loan  repayment 
programs  is  the  establishment  of  a  loan  repayment  program  for 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  100-177  in  December  1987 .  The  law 
authorized  disbursement  of  up  to  $20,000  annually  ($25,000  for 
individuals  who  agree  to  serve  in  the  Indian  Health  Service)  in 
loan  repayment  funds  for  government  and  commercial  educational 
loans  to  health  professionals  who  join  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  to  work  in  designated  health  manpower  shortage 
areas.  The  law  also  authorized  the  federal  government  to  make 
grants  to  states  to  support  local  establishment  of  programs 
similar  to  the  loan  repayment  program  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps. 

A  similar  government  loan  program  was  established  for  nurses 
in  the  late  1960s.  The  Federal  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program 
authorizes  payment  to  students  pursuing  a  full-time  or  half-time 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  baccalaureate,  associate,  or 
graduate  degree  in  nursing.  Payments  of  up  to  $2,500  annually 
are  authorized,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $10,000  for  any 
one  student.  Currently,  however,  there  is  a  high  rate  of 
delinquency  and  consequent  termination  of  school  participation 
in  the  federal  nursing  student  loan  program.  Nurses  are  also 
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eligible  to  receive  funding  froe  other  federal  student  loan 
programs.  Of  nurses  who  borrow,  a  high  percentage  do  so  from 
multiple  sources.  Other  types  of  funding  available  Include 
loans  from  states,  colleges,  and  a  wide  variety  of  private 
sources . 

A  government  loan  repayment  program  similar  to  that  for  other 
health  professionals  also  exists  for  nurses  who  agree  to  serve 
in  a  state  having  a  shortage  of  nurses.  The  Public  Health 
Service  will  repay  30  percent  of  the  outstanding  principal  and 
Interest  under  the  Federal  Nursing  Student  Loan  program  for  each 
of  the  first  two  years  of  service.  An  additional  25  percent  is 
paid  upon  completion  of  the  third  year  of  seirvice. 


Malpractice  Insurance 

Professional  legal  liability  is  a  significant  problem 
nationwide.  Many  observers  believe  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
medical  malpractice  Insurance  because  physicians  leave  active 
medical  practice  prematurely  or  refuse  to  treat  certain  high 
risk  categories  of  patients  because  of  the  high  risk  of  lawsuit 
and  the  escalating  cost  of  malpractice  insurance.  According  to 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  average  dollar  amount  of 
liability  claims  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years,  as 
have  insurance  premium  rates. Between  1982  and  1985,  the 
average  malpractice  Insurance  premiums  for  self-employed 
physicians  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  21.9  percent,  increasing 
from  $5,800  to  $10,500.  During  the  same  timespan,  "one-quarter 
of  increased  physician  gross  revenues  adjusted  for  inflation 
have  been  devoted  to  paying  higher  premiums. "28  Premiums 
continued  to  rise  until,  in  1986,  the  average  was  $12,800.  This 
amounted  to  5.1  percent  of  average  total  practice  revenue. 

There  are  very  significant  variances  in  the  premiums  paid  by 
specialty  groups,  however.  The  highest  average  premiums  are 
paid  by  physicians  in  obstetrics/gynecology,  followed  by  two  of 
the  specialties  designated  as  critically  short  for  wartime  by 
the  DoD:  surgery  and  anesthesiology.  Average  premiums  for 
surgeons  rose  from  $16,600  in  1985  to  $21,300  in  1986.  The 
average  premium  for  anesthesiologists  in  1985  was  $18,800;  no 
comparative  1986  data  was  available. 

As  far  back  as  the  mid-19708,  pressures  in  the  medical 
malpractice  Insurance  market  caused  a  char» —  In  the  type  of 
Insurance  available.  The  standard  typ'-  .isurance  had  been 

occurrence-based  until  that  time.  0c« _  .ice-based  liability 

insurance  covered  any  claim  arising  from  care  provided  while  the 
policy  was  in  effect.  Due  to  major  economic  pressures, 
insurance  companies  then  found  it  more  practical  to  offer  a 
clalms-made  type  of  insurance.  Under  a  claims-made  policy,  a 
claim  is  covered  if  two  criteria  are  met:  the  claim  must  arise 
from  care  provided  while  the  policy  is  in  effect  and  the  claim 
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itself  Bust  be  subaltted  during  the  life  of  the  policy;  claims 
filed  after  policy  expiration  are  not  covered  unless  the  policy 
holder  has  bought  special  additional  coverage  to  extend  coverage 
beyond  the  policy  teraination  date.  For  example,  a  retired 
physician  needs  no  liability  coverage  for  any  current  or  future 
malpractice,  but  if  he  wished  to  be  covered  for  any  possible 
claims  based  on  his  previous  medical  practice,  he  would  be 
required  to  purchase  what  is  called  an  extended  reporting 
endorsement  or,  more  commonly,  "tail"  coverage.  The  cost  of  the 
lump  SUB  payment  required  to  purchase  tail  coverage  varies;  it 
is  generally  based  on  the  annual  premium.  The  tail  may  cost  as 
much  as  three  to  four  times  the  annual  premium  and  typically  is 
most  expensive  for  physicians  practicing  in  specialties  that 
the  DoD  has  classified  as  critically  short  wartime  specialties. 

The  prevalence  of  clalms-made  Insurance  has  grown  until,  in 
the  mld-lSSOs,  it  is  the  predominant  form  of  medical  malpractice 
Insurance  available.  The  DoD  has  recognized  claims-made 
insurance  as  a  potentially  significant  deterrent  to  recruiting 
in  all  physician  categories,  including  both  active  duty  and 
reserve  medical  officers  as  well  as  DoD  civilian  contract 
physicians.  Health  care  providers  are  generally  covered  against 
liability  while  actually  on  active  duty;  however,  upon 
mobilization,  the  reserve  medical  officer  may  need  to  purchase 
tail  coverage  to  cover  any  future  claims  filed  for  occurrences 
resulting  from  his  civilian  practice.  In  September  1987,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  received  an 
opinion  from  the  DoD  General  Counsel  Indicating  that  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Kelief  Act  is  vezy  limited  in  the 
protection  that  it  provides  medical  personnel  for  lawsuits  that 
arise  from  previous  civilian  practice.  Although  the  government 
may  provide  some  procedural  assistance,  it  does  not  provide  an 
absolute  defense,  nor  is  the  government  responsible  for 
providing  tail  coverage  to  a  mobilized  reservist  under  the 
current  act.  There  is  concern  that  the  need  to  make  a  large 
lump  sum  purchase  for  tail  coverage  when  terminating  civilian 
medical  practice  to  enter  active  duty  or  contract  service  in 
peacetime  (or,  for  the  reservist,  upon  mobilization)  may  have  a 
significant  negative  Impact  on  the  recruiting  of  physicians. 
There  is  already  indirect  evidence  that  it  has  begun  to 
interfere  with  recruiting  of  physicians  in  the  reserve 
components . 

The  potential  exists  for  a  similar  problem  in  other  health 
care  disciplines  as  well.  The  American  Dental  Association  has 
indicated  that  the  lledsillty  market  for  dentists  is  now  also 
dominated  by  claims-made  insurance.  The  requirement  for 
liability  insurance  for  nurses  varies  by  state  and  by 
institution;  not  all  nurses  require  insurance.  Some 
institutions  provide  insurance  for  their  staff  members;  some 
nurses  carry  individual  insurance.  Nurses  with  advanced 
training,  such  as  nurse  practitioners  and  midwlves,  are  most 
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likely  to  require  coverage.  Insurance  for  nurse  anesthetists,  a 
critically  short  vartine  specialty,  carries  one  of  the  highest 
preaiuBs.  According  to  the  Aaerican  Kurslng  Association,  the 
four  prinary  insurance  cospanies  providing  liability  insurance 
to  individual  nurses  continue  to  offer  occurrence-based 
policies,  %dille  institutional  coverage  for  staff  nenbers  is 
frequently  of  the  clalns-nade  type. 

This  has  potential  impact  for  all  categories  of  physicians  and 
nurses  in  the  critically  short  wartime  specialties.  The  need 
for  both  short-term  and  long-term  solutions  is  acknowledged, 
with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  currently  developing  proposed  courses  of  action.  For 
the  reservist,  alternatives  to  defray  the  cost  of  (or  eliminate 
the  need  for)  a  lump  svim  payment  upon  mobilization  must  be 
evaluated. 


Characteristics  of  Reserve  Physicians  and  Hurses 


Education  Level 

Comparing  the  level  of  education  of  reservists  with  that  of 
physicians  and  nurses  in  the  civilian  sector  is  most  relevant 
for  the  nursing  population.  Respondents  to  the  1986  Reserve 
Component  Surveys  were  requested  to  indicate  the  highest  grade 
or  year  of  regular  school  or  college  completed.  For  purposes  of 
comparing  survey  data  with  1984  data  from  The  Registered  Murse 
Population-1984 . the  QRMC  assumed  that  respondents  who 
IndlcatcKl  two  years  of  college  as  the  highest  level  of  education 
completed  have  an  associate  degree  in  nursing  and  that  three 
years  of  college  is  equivalent  to  a  diploma  in  nursing.  A 
response  indicating  four  years  of  college  may  reflect  completion 
of  a  baccalaureate  in  nursing  or  another  degree.  Reserve 
personnel  policies  have  resulted  in  a  reserve  nursing  population 
with  a  higher  level  of  education  than  that  of  registered  nurses 
at  large.  Associate  degree  nurses  represent  23  percent  of  the 
national  population  but  only  10  percent  of  the  reserve  nursing 
population  based  on  survey  respondents;  diploma  nurses 
constitute  45  percent  of  the  national  registered  nurse 
population  and  12  percent  of  the  reserve  population;  nurses  with 
a  baccalaureate  in  nursing  or  with  other  degrees  comprise  26 
percent  of  the  national  population  and  76  percent  of  the  reserve 
population.  In  summary,  unlike  education  for  physicians,  where 
high  levels  of  education  are  mandatory,  levels  of  education  for 
nurses  are  variable.  When  planning  challenging  training  and 
apportioning  leadership  and  training  responsibilities,  it  may  be 
significant  for  reserve  planners  to  be  aware  of  the  high  levels 
of  education  of  reserve  nurses. 
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Distribution  by  sex 

In  FY  1986,  fsoals  asdlcal  officers  constituted  11  percent  of 
active  component  medical  officers  and  7  percent  of  reserve 
medical  officers.  This  compares  with  14.6  percent  female 
physicians  nationwide,  up  from  7.6  percent  in  the  1970s.  The 
representation  of  women  in  residency  training  has  doubled  since 
1970,  reaching  26.2  percent  in  1985.  Because  women  nhysicians 
as  a  group  are  younger  and  are  more  lltely  to  be  salaried 
employees  than  male  physicians  (both  characteristics  tending  to 
result  in  a  reduced  level  of  income) ,  female  physicians  may 
potentially  be  an  appropriate  target  for  reserve  recruiting.  A 
high  percentage  of  women  physicians  enter  the  primary  care 
specialties,  however,  for  which  the  reserve  currently  has 
limited  need. 

The  representation  of  males  in  the  military  nursing  population 
is  approximately  equivalent  in  the  active  and  reserve 
components:  24  and  21  percent,  respectively,  in  FY  1986.  In 
both  components,  the  representation  of  males  is  much  higher  than 
in  the  civilian  nurse  population,  in  1984,  males  represented 
only  3  percent  of  the  national  registered  nurse  population. 

Age 

The  AMA  reports  the  percent  of  physicians  who  are  age  40  or 
under  has  increased  from  39.8  percent  in  1970  to  41.4  percent  in 
1985.^^  Almost  half  of  all  United  States  medical  school 
graduates  have  received  their  medical  degree  since  1970.  The 
American  Osteopathic  Association  reports  55  percent  of 
osteopathic  physicians  as  being  age  44  or  under. Reserve 
survey  data  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  reserve  medical 
officers  in  the  40  and  under  age  group  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
national  41  percent  rate.  For  all  components  coxobined,  only  32 
percent  of  reserve  medical  officers  fall  into  the  40  and  under 
age  category.  The  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  younger  physicians,  however,  with  47 
percent  and  46  percent,  respectively,  in  the  40  and  under 
category.  Based  on  survey  data,  the  average  age  of  all  DoD 
reserve  medical  officers  is  46.9  years.  Thus  there  is  a  large 
population  of  young  civilian  physicians,  which  the  reserve  might 
profitably  target  in  recruiting  efforts. 

The  average  age  of  civilian  nurses  in  1984  was  38,  with  35 
percent  of  registered  nurses  falling  in  the  age  range  of  35  to 
49.  The  average  age  of  reserve  nurses  surveyed  was  39,  with  57 
percent  in  the  35  to  49  year  range.  This  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  recent  legislation  Increasing  the  initial 
appointment  and  retirement  ages  for  critically  short  wartime 
specialties.  The  potential  value  of  the  mature  nurse  is 
also  emphasized  by  the  pattern  of  nurse  participation  in  the 
work  force.  There  is  a  high  rate  of  participation  for  nurses  in 
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their  20s,  followed  by  a  decline  for  nurses  in  their  30s,  and 
then  a  resurgence  of  employed  nurses  in  their  40s  following  the 
growth  of  children. 

Prior  Active  Service 

Figure  4-1  shows  the  percent  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
officers,  by  occupational  category,  who  have  prior  seivice  in  an 
active  component.  In  the  aggregate,  nonmedical  and  other 
medical  officers  include  the  highest  percentages  with  prior 
active  duty.  Medical  officers  as  a  group  fall  in  third 
position,  with  nurses  exhibiting  the  lowest  rate  of  prior  active 
duty  over  all.  There  are  some  notable  variances  among  the 
reserve  components,  the  most  obvious  being  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
which  has  a  much  higher  percentage  of  all  officers  with  prior 
active  duty. 

Civilian  Bsployaent 

Most  reserve  officers  are  employed  in  the  civilian  economy. 

The  employment  status  of  officers  is  displayed  in  Table  4-7. 

Data  is  shown  for  reserve  medical  officers,  nurses,  and  "other" 
officers,  which  represents  officers  outside  of  the  health  care 
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Table  4-7.  Eaployaant  status,  by  Coas>onent 


MM 

Eaolovaiit  _ 2L 

MEDICAL  OFFICEES 

Eapleyad  full-tlaa  30 

Salf-aaiployad  SO 

EaployMl  pai't't'tM  6 

Unaaplbyad  3 

In  sehbol  11 

NURSES 

Enploy«d  full-tlaa  77 

Self-aaiployad  3 

Eaptoyad  part-tiM  11 

Uneaplnyad  3 

In  school  4 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Eaployad  full-tiae  71 

Salf-eaployad  11 

Enployed  part-tlae  3 

Unaasitoyad  S 

In  school  10 


Source:  19M  Rater ve  Coaponenta  Survey 


UtAR 

UMR 

AM 

UtAFR 

TOTAL 

-JL 

JL 

X 

X 

47 

54 

42 

47 

44 

42 

39 

58 

52 

45 

9 

3 

- 

- 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

n 

51 

78 

71 

74 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

12 

9 

11 

9 

S 

24 

8 

10 

9 

4 

12 

3 

7 

4 

77 

82 

73 

79 

76 

10 

11 

13 

11 

11 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

6 

Officers,  Question  93 


disciplines.  Only  1  percent  of  physicians  are  unemployed  and  45 
percent  are  self-employed.  The  highest  rate  of  unemployment  (9 
percent)  is  among  reserve  nurses.  This  percentage  ranges  from  5 
percent  for  those  in  the  Army  National  Guard  to  24  percent  for 
those  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Reserve  nurses  have  a  lower 
unemployment  rate  than  the  15  percent  unemployment  rate  for 
nurses  nationally. The  percentage  of  reserve  nurses  employed 
in  fields  other  than  nursing  is  higher  than  that  found  in  the 
civilian  sector,  however.  Excluding  those  reserve  nurses  who 
are  employed  in  administrative  and  managerial  occupations  that 
may  be  nursing-related  jobs,  17.7  percent  of  reserve  nurses  are 
employed  in  occupations  other  than  nursing.  This  contrasts  with 
6  percent  of  nurses  nationally  who  are  employed  in  fields  other 
than  nursing.  According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  as  of  November  1984,  79  percent  of  registered 
nurses  were  employed  in  nursing.  Of  those  employed  in  nursing, 
66  percent  were  employed  full-time  and  34  percent  were  employed 
part-time. By  comparison,  of  the  reserve  nurses  who  indicated 
that  they  are  currently  employed  in  civilian  jobs  very  similar 
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or  similar  to  their  military  job,  90  percent  are  employed 
full-time  and  10  percent  are  employed  part-time.  It  is  apparent 
then  that  the  reserve  is  not  drawing  primarily  from  the  large 
pool  of  part-time •eiq;>loyed  civilian  nurses;  such  nurses  may  be  a 
potential  recruiting  pool  for  the  reserve  components. 

Changes  in  the  nations 's  health  care  delivery  system  have 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  self-employed  physicians 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  physicians  employed  by  others. 
The  AMh  defines  employed  physicians  as  those  employed  by 
hospitals,  state  or  local  governments,  HNOs,  group  practices, 
and  in  certain  other  settings.  In  1985,  according  to  the  AHA, 

26  percent  of  nonfederal,  patient  care  physicians  (excluding 
residents)  were  employed  physicians. This  percentage  included 
29  percent  for  anesthesiologists  and  14  percent  for  the  broad 
surgery  group,  and  compares  with  53  percent  of  reserve 
physicians  who  are  employed.  The  AHA  indicates  that 
"self-employed  physicians  consistently  earned  nearly  $38,000 
more  per  year  than  employee  physicians,  however  employees  worked 
an  average  of  one  and  one-half  fewer  weeks  per  year  and  spent 
four  hours  less  per  week  in  practice  related  activities. Of 
further  note  for  the  reserve  is  the  fact  that  a  much  higher 
percent  of  physicians  under  age  36  were  employees  (47  percent) 
than  were  physicians  age  55  and  over  (19  percent) .  Even  the 
next  youngest  age  category  (36  to  45  years  of  age)  had  only  27 
percent  employed  physicians.  Among  the  specialties,  surgeons 
had  one  of  the  two  lowest  percentages  of  employees  (13.9 
percent).  Females  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  employed 
(45  percent)  as  were  their  male  counterparts  (24  percent) . 
Another  significant  difference  between  the  reserve  physician  and 
the  national  population  is  the  higher  percentage  of  reserve 
physicians  employed  by  government.  The  AHA  has  indicated  that, 
in  1985,  only  2.7  percent  of  employee  physicians  were  employed 
by  state  and  local  government.  By  contrast,  26  percent  of 
reserve  medical  officers,  who  indicated  that  they  are  employees, 
are  employed  by  state  and  local  government.  All  government 
physician  employees  in  1985,  including  Federal  employees, 
constituted  4.6  percent  of  the  total  physician  population, 
whereas  43  percent  of  reserve  employee  physicians  responding  as 
being  employed  in  the  government  and  private  categories 
Indicated  government  employment.  A  direct  correlation  cannot  be 
dram  between  this  data,  however,  because  the  AHA  survey 
provided  more  discrete  employer  choices  than  did  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys,  but  the  data  clearly  indicates  that 
the  reserve  physician  population  differs  from  the  general 
population  of  physicians. 

As  shown  by  Table  4-8,  for  physicians  not  self-employed, 
slightly  more  are  employed  by  private  health  care  organizations 
than  by  government.  The  pattern  for  nurses  is  almost  identical, 
with  the  percentage  of  both  groups  slightly  exceeding  the 
percentage  for  other  reserve  officers.  Since  very  few  nurses 
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Table  4-8.  Type  of  Civilian  Enployer  (Full-tine  Employed 
Excluding  Self-Baq^loyed) 


Medical 

Officer 

Nurse 

Other 

Officer 

Emolover 

% 

% 

% 

Government 

43 

44 

40 

Private 

57 

56 

60 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Conponents  Survey  of  officers.  Question  97 


are  self-employed,  the  percentage  of  all  employed  nurses  who  are 
employed  in  government  is  the  highest  of  the  three  groups  and 
nearly  twice  that  of  medical  officers. 

Not  surprisingly,  most  medical  officers  and  military  nurses 
work  full-time  in  the  civilian  economy  as  physicians  and  nurses. 
Tzdile  4-9  displays  this  data.  It  is  noteworthy  that  most 
reserve  nurses  are  employed  in  the  civilian  economy.  The  major 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  nurses  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 


Tablt  4-9.  Pareantaga  of  Raaarva  Nadieal  Offlcara  and  Muraaa,  by  CivUian  Occupational  Category 
and  Coaponant 


Civilian  Occupation 

ARN6 

USAR 

USNR 

AH6 

USAFR 

TOTAL 

_ of  Raaervlat _ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

Ho  civilian  job 

3.0 

0.5 

. 

- 

- 

O.’ 

AdMlnlstratlvo,  Mnagerlal, 
and  Mnagaewnt- related 

4.3 

3.0 

3.8 

4.2 

3.2 

Physicians 

86.3 

78.9 

84.8 

80.0 

82.5 

81.7 

Other 

6.5 

17.7 

11.4 

20.1 

13.3 

14.5 

REGISTERED  NURSES 

No  civilian  job 

2.8 

2.6 

18.7 

2.6 

3.0 

4.1 

Adalnlstratlva,  ■ansgarlal, 
and  ■anagaaant- related 

7.7 

8.3 

1.7 

6.6 

5.9 

7.2 

Regleterad  Nurses 

72.  t 

70.9 

60.9 

78.7 

73.0 

71.0 

Other 

17.4 

18.2 

18.7 

12.1 

18.1 

17.7 

Source:  Raaaarch  Triangle  Institute,  Paaerlptlon  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel  In  the  U.5. 
Salacted  Raaarva;  1986.  NoveaSer  1986 
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Table  4-10  show*  the  relationship  between  civilian  occupation 
and  reserve  duty  from  the  opposite  perspective.  It  shows  the 
military  occupational  category  of  reservists  who  work  as 
physicians  and  registered  nurses  in  their  civilian  life.  Most, 
but  not  all,  serve  as  medical  officers  and  military  nurses  In 
the  reserve. 


T*bt«  4-10.  Parcwitag*  of  lotarvioto  Uho  Uork  ■■  Phyttclan*  or  Ragfatarad  Rursat  in 

tha  Civilian  Eeanoaiy  Uho  Also  Work  in  tha  Raaarva,  by  Hititary  Oecupationa 
(Civilian  Eouivalant)  and  Coavonant 


Military  Occupation 

ARH6 

USAR 

UaHR 

AMG 

USAFR 

TOTAL 

af  Raaarvlit 

X 

_JL 

_x_ 

JL 

X 

% 

PHYSICIAMS 

Ho  civilian  equivalant/ 
nonoccupational 

10.9 

1.0 

9.4 

8.1 

5.2 

Adpinittrativa  t  Mnagerial 

9.7 

7.1 

2.7 

- 

- 

5.4 

Phyaiciana 

77.1 

83.S 

84.1 

87.9 

too 

84.2 

Other 

2.3 

8.4 

3.8 

4.0 

• 

5.2 

REGISTERED  NURSES 

No  Civilian  equivalent/ 

nonoccupational 

1.1 

0.5 

- 

3.0 

- 

0.6 

AdNiniatrativa  A  panagarial 

6.4 

1.4 

2.7 

- 

0.6 

1.8 

Ragiatarad  Nuraaa 

91.2 

97.2 

93.3 

92.4 

99.4 

96.3 

Other 

1.3 

0.9 

4.0 

4.6 

- 

1.3 

Sourca:  Raaaarch  Triangla  Inatituta,  Paaeription  of  Officara  and  Enliated  Paraonnet  in  the  U.S. 
Salactad  Raaarva;  1986.  RovaaRiar  19M 


Employer  Attitudes 

As  recorded  by  survey  respondents,  the  overall  attitude  of 
civilian  employers  toward  participation  of  employees  in  the 
Guard/Reserve  is  very  similar  for  all  groups.  Further,  the 
reported  rate  of  unfavorable  employer  attitudes  was  similar  for 
both  private  and  government  employees.  Those  recording 
unfavorable  attitudes  range  from  a  low  of  14  percent  for 
nonmedical  officers  employed  by  private  sources  to  a  high  of  20 
percent  for  nurses  employed  by  government. 

Reserve  medical  officers  and  nurses  report  that  their 
employers  have  greater  problems  with  their  absence  from  work 
than  do  the  employers  of  nonmedical  officers.  Medical  officers 
indicate  the  greatest  degree  of  difficulty  for  employers  in  all 
categories  of  absence.  For  annual  training,  reserve  nurses  rate 
a  degree  of  employer  diffiinilty  equivalent  to  that  of  medical 
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officers,  but  no  greater  than  that  of  nonnedical  officers  for 
drills  and  extra  time  spent  at  Guard/Reserve  activities.  Table 
4-11  shows  the  percent  of  officers  in  each  category  who  Indicate 
that  their  absence  for  reserve  duties  caused  problems  for  their 
employer,  by  type  of  training. 


Table  4-11.  Percentage  Indicating  Serious  or  Somewhat  Serious 
Problems  with  Civiliam  Employers  for  Absence  for 
Reserve  Training,  by  Type  of  Training 


Type  of 

Trainina 

Medical 

Officer 

% 

Nurse 

% 

Other 

Officer 

% 

Drills 

37 

25 

25 

Annual  training 
Extra  time  at 

45 

44 

31 

Guard/Reserve 

40 

32 

36 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Officers,  Question  95 


Impact  of  Guard/Reserve  Participation  on  Income 

Table  4-12  shows  how  reserve  officers  are  paid  when  they  work 
more  than  40  hours  per  week.  Of  particular  significance  here  is 
the  lower  rate  of  nurses  who  are  not  paid,  or  are  paid  at  the 
regular  rate,  and  the  much  higher  rate  of  nurses  who  are  paid 
time-and-a-half.  On  the  other  hand,  nurses  indicate  that  they 
work  more  than  40  hours  per  week  much  less  frequently  than  do 
reserve  medical  officers  and  somewhat  less  frequently  than  do 
nonmedical  officers.  This  is  consistent  with  responses  in  Table 
4-13,  which  indicate  that  nurses  lose  opportunities  for  overtime 
pay  less  frequently  than  do  the  other  two  categories  of 
officers.  Although  nurses  as  a  group  are  paid  better  for 
overtime,  it  appears  that  they  lose  fewer  opportunities  for 
overtime  or  civilian  pay  than  do  physicians  or  nonmedical 
officers,  which  diminishes  any  income  loss  incurred  due  to 
reserve  participation.  Unfortunately,  this  information  does  not 
directly  shed  light  on  the  shift  work  of  nurses,  which  may  be 
paid  at  higher  than  standard  rates  but  is  not  in  excess  of  a 
40-hour  week.  Although  nurses  many  not  lose  opportunities  for 
civilian  pay  so  often,  their  irregular  work  schedule  may  still 
make  reserve  participation  difficult. 

A  30-day  mobilization  would  decrease  the  Income  for  a  high 
percentage  of  reserve  officers,  both  medical  and  nonmedical.  As 
shown  in  Table  4-14,  a  decrease  in  income  was  projected  by  89 
percent  of  reserve  medical  officers. 
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Table  4-12.  How  Paid  for  Working  More  Than  40  Hours  per  Week 


Medical 

Other 

how 

Officer 

Nurse 

Officer 

Paid 

Not  paid 

% 

% 

% 

63 

46 

72 

Regular  rate 

35 

10 

12 

Time-and-a-hal f 

1 

42 

16 

Double-time 

0 

1 

0.3 

More  than  double-time 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

Source:  1986  Reserve 

Question  102 

Components  Survey  of 

Officers 

Table  4-13. 

Lost  Opportunities 

for  Civilian  Income 

Frequency 

Medical 

other 

of  Lost 

Officer 

Nurse 

Officer 

OoDortunities 

% 

% 

% 

Frequent 

10 

5 

10 

Occasional 

25 

21 

21 

Never 

65 

74 

69 

Source:  1986 

Reserve  Components 

Survey 

of  Officers 

Question  103 


Table  4-14.  Effect  of  Mobilization  on  Total  income 


Effect  on  Income 

Medical 

Officer 

% 

Nurse 

% 

Other 

Officer 

% 

Greatly  decreased 

76 

21 

23 

Somewhat  decreased 

13 

20 

24 

Remains  the  same 

5 

13 

15 

Somewhat  Increased 

5 

31 

25 

Greatly  Increased 

1 

14 

12 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Officers, 

Question  117 
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Attitudes  and  Opinions  Concerning  Reserve  Service 


This  section  compares  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  reserve 
health  professionals  and  of  other  officers  concerning  specific 
aspects  of  reserve  service. 

Education  and  Training  Opportunities 

Satisfaction  with  opportunities  for  education  and  training  in 
the  reserve  varies  by  component.  Overall,  nurses  in  all 
components  expressed  a  higher  level  of  dissatisfaction  with 
opportunities  for  education  and  training,  as  shown  in  Table 
4-15. 


Table  4-1S.  Level  of  Satiafactlon  with  Opportunttlea  for  Edueatlon/Trainlng,  by  Goapenent 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

AND 

USAFR 

TOTAL 

Laval  of  satiafactlon 

_JL 

j| 

* 

X 

SATISflEO 

_ 

Medical  Officers 

49 

50 

32 

* 

39 

45 

Nurses 

52 

43 

41 

32 

49 

44 

Other  Officers 

55 

41 

39 

47 

37 

44 

DISSATISFIED 

Medical  Officers 

• 

14 

27 

• 

• 

16 

Nurses 

24 

31 

35 

29 

21 

28 

Other  Officers 

16 

18 

16 

13 

12 

16 

*  Inadequate  cell  site 

Source:  19M  Reserve  Coaponenta  Survey  of  Offfcera,  Question  123 


Reserve  Training 

Training  in  the  health  professions  is  often  thought  to  be  more 
difficult  than  other  reserve  training  because  of  difficulties  in 
providing  adequate  facilities  and  equipment  and  practical 
limitations  in  training  outside  a  normal  medical  treatment 
setting.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Survey  data. 

Table  4-16  compares  satisfaction  with  specific  aspects  of 
reserve  training.  Both  medical  officers  and  nurses  show  lower 
satisfaction  and  greater  dissatisfaction  with  all 
training-related  items  than  do  nonmedical  officers,  with  nurses 
consistently  expressing  the  highest  levels  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Table  4-16.  Percentage  Satlafled  with  Aapeete  of  Recerva  Training,  by  Ceaponant 


AffM 

UtAft 

UMR 

AMO 

uun 

TOTAL 

Aipoct  of  Tretnina 

X 

% 

% 

JL 

% 

X 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

Training  during  unit  drille 

42 

59 

45 

56 

51 

S3 

Opportunities  to  use  skill  st  drill 

S3 

54 

55 

70 

63 

56 

Unit  sctivities  at  1985  annual  training 

70 

70 

75 

85 

75 

73 

NURSES 

Training  during  unit  drills 

34 

46 

37 

50 

61 

47 

Opportunities  to  use  skill  at  drill 

38 

46 

28 

46 

68 

48 

Unit  activities  at  1985  annual  training 

53 

71 

66 

59 

67 

67 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Training  during  unit  drills 

64 

57 

55 

73 

66 

61 

Opportunities  to  use  skill  drill 

69 

56 

52 

76 

72 

62 

Unit  activities  st  1985  annual  training 

78 

77 

83 

83 

80 

79 

Source:  1986  Reecrve  Coaiponentt  Survey  of  Officare,  gueetione  46,  47,  and  S2 


oppoirtunlties  to  use  skills  elicited  the  highest  levels  of 
dissatisfaction  for  all  three  officer  groups.  At  the  component 
level,  the  highest  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  "opportunities 
to  use  skill  at  drill"  was  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Relative  to 
unit  activities  at  1985  annual  training,  the  highest  levels  of 
dissatisfaction  for  all  populations  was  in  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Respondents  were  further  asked  to  rate  specific  situations 
relative  to  the  degree  of  problem  they  posed  in  the  ability  to 
meet  unit  training  objectives.  Overall  responses,  by  skill 
category,  are  shown  in  Table  4-17.  The  responses  show  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  medical  officers  and  nurses  consider 
equipment  problems,  lack  of  adequate  staff  resources,  and 
ineffective  annual  training  to  be  serious  or  very  serious 
problORs  with  respect  to  meeting  unit  training  objectives.  As 
compared  with  medical  officers  or  officers  in  nonmedical  skills, 
nurses  were  more  likely  to  view  the  lack  of  instructional 
materials  and  supplies  as  serious  or  very  serious  problems. 
Tables  4-18  through  4-20  show  the  same  data  by  reserve  component 
for  medical  officers,  nurses,  and  other  officers. 
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t  t 

*  fc 

.  ^  T*bl«  4-19.  P*rcmt*a*  of  Nurooo  Indicating  tarioua  or  Hodarataly  tarioua  Probtaw  in  Nooting 

I  I  Unit  Training  Objaetivaa,  by  Coaponant 


t: 

i 

ARHG 

USAR 

USNR 

ANG 

USAFR 

TOTAL 

-JL 

-JL 

_Jt 

— 

-S- 

Out  of  date  equipaent/ueapons . 

48 

40 

39 

35 

26 

38 

Poor  aechanical  condition  of  equipaMnt/ueapons  . 

35 

31 

27 

20 

27 

30 

Below  strength  in  grades  E1-E4  . 

IS 

16 

27 

18 

14 

16 

Below  strength  in  grades  ES-E9  . 

13 

19 

27 

14 

11 

17 

» 

Not  enough  staff  rasoureee  to  plan  effective  training.  .  .  . 

32 

28 

45 

40 

24 

30 

1 

Low  attendanco  at  unit  drills . . 

11 

11 

16 

13 

8 

11 

( 

1 

Low  attendance  at  annual  training . 

16 

7 

8 

11 

3 

8 

f 

Ineffective  training  during  annual  training . 

30 

18 

24 

16 

12 

19 

f 

Shortage  of  skill-qualified  personnel . 

18 

20 

39 

19 

16 

21 

Low  quality  of  personnel  in  low  grade  unit  drill  positions  . 

20 

17 

23 

8 

10 

16 

Hot  enough  tiaa  to  plan  training  and  do  sdainistrative  work. 

41 

46 

71 

76 

59 

52 

1 

Lack  of  access  to  good  training  facilities  and  grounds  .  .  . 

43 

41 

56 

45 

24 

39 

Lack  of  good  instruction  aanuals  and  awterials  . 

31 

34 

S3 

25 

17 

31 

j 

Lack  of  supplies  (eaaunition,  gasoline,  etc.) . 

34 

36 

34 

19 

12 

31 

1 

Hot  enough  drill  tine  to  practice  sktlle  . 

27 

28 

21 

51 

29 

29 

Source:  1986  Rasarva  Coaponentt  Survey  of  Officers,  Question  43 


Table  4-20.  Percentage  of  Other  Officers  Indicating  Serious  or  Noderstely  Serious  Problens  in 
Meeting  Unit  Training  Objeetiyes,  by  Coaponent 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

ANG 

USAFR 

TOTAL 

?im8tl9n 

-JL 

X 

_1 

_JL 

3 

Out  of  date  aquipawnt/weapons . 

36 

28 

24 

27 

15 

28 

Poor  Mchanical  condition  of  equipewnt/weapons . 

21 

20 

19 

9 

12 

18 

Below  strength  In  grades  E1-E4  . 

28 

22 

20 

8 

12 

21 

Below  strength  in  grades  ES-E9  .  .  . 

15 

16 

25 

4 

8 

14 

Not  enough  staff  resources  to  plan  effective  training.  .  .  . 

19 

28 

24 

12 

16 

22 

Low  attendance  at  unit  drills . 

11 

10 

4 

4 

3 

8 

Low  attendance  at  annual  training . 

7 

7 

3 

3 

1 

5 

Ineffective  training  during  annual  training . 

12 

14 

10 

8 

10 

12 

Shortage  of  skill-qualified  personnel . 

19 

25 

25 

10 

9 

20 

Low  quality  of  personnel  in  low  grade  unit  drill  positions  . 

16 

18 

10 

4 

5 

13 

Not  enough  tine  to  plan  training  gQ^  do  adninistrative  work. 

49 

58 

60 

38 

30 

51 

Lack  of  access  to  good  training  facilities  and  grounds  .  . 

36 

35 

19 

14 

32 

Lack  of  good  instruction  Mnusls  and  ■atarials  ...... 

13 

16 

27 

10 

11 

16 

Lack  of  supplies  <s— unition,  gasoline,  etc.) . 

29 

20 

11 

7 

23 

Hot  enough  drill  tine  to  practice  skills  . 

36 

19 

24 

14 

29 

i 

I  Source:  1986  Reserve  Coaponents  Survey  of  Officers,  Question  43 
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Time  Requirements  of  Participation  in  the  Guard/Reserve 

Table  4-21,  shows  that  nonmedical  officers  are  more  likely  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  time  requirements  of  reserve  service 
than  are  health  professionals. 


Table  4-21.  Percentage  Satisfied  and  Dissatisfied  with 
Time  Required  at  Guard/Reserve 


Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 


Medical 

Officer  Nurse 

_ I _  % 


Other 

Officer 

% 


60  67  62 

10  10  15 


Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Officers, 

Question  123 


When  asked  to  rate  reserve  time  requirements  as  too  much,  just 
right,  or  not  enough,  13  percent  of  reserve  medical  officers  and 
14  percent  of  nurses  express  the  opinion  that  time  requirements 
for  the  Guard/Reserve  are  excessive.  This  compares  with  23 
percent  for  nonmedical  officers. 

Given  the  demanding  and  often  irregular  schedules  of 
physicians  and  nurses  in  the  civilian  community,  this  response 
is  surprising.  The  data  shown  in  Tables  4-22  and  4-23  provides 
a  possible  explanation.  Nonmedical  officers  clearly  spend  more 
hours  of  extra  unpaid  time  than  do  either  reserve  medical 
officers  or  nurses.  The  pattern  is  similar  for  extra  paid 
mandays.  It  appears  the  reason  that  health  professionals  show 
lower  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  reserve  time  demands  may  be 
because  they  are  simply  not  participating  at  the  level  of 
nonmedical  officers. 


Table  4-22.  Unpaid  Hours  at  Drill  site 


Number 

Medical 

Other 

of  Unpaid 

Officer 

Nurse 

Officer 

Hours 

% 

9t 

% 

None 

54 

54 

28 

1-8 

29 

28 

34 

9-32 

14 

14 

29 

33  or  more 

3 

4 

8 

Source:  1986 

Reserve  Components  Survey 

of  Officers,  Question  35 
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T2d>le  4-23. 

Extra  Paid 
Mandavs 

Extra  Paid  Mandays 

Medical 

Officer 

% 

Nurse 

% 

Other 

Officer 

% 

None 

68 

57 

24 

1-5 

15 

21 

13 

6-10 

11 

6 

14 

11  or  more 

5 

15 

49 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Officers, 
Question  34 


The  travel  time  from  home  to  the  drill  or  meeting  site  was 
also  compared.  Nonmedical  officers  travel  for  the  longest 
periods,  nurses  the  second  longest,  and  medical  officers  spend 
the  shortest  periods  In  travel  to  drill.  While  the  differences 
are  not  great,  in  view  of  the  smaller  number  of  medical  units 
available  as  compared  with  nonmedical  units.  It  might  be 
hypothesized  that  flexible  training  options  reduce  travel  time 
for  physicians,  or  that  physicians  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
nurses)  are  less  likely  to  join  units  unless  the  units  are 
within  reasonable  proximity  of  their  homes. 

Table  4-24  shows  that  the  percentage  of  physicians  satisfied 
with  reserve  pay  is  lower  than  the  percentage  satisfied  in  the 
other  two  groups.  Unlike  satisfaction  levels  for  pay  and 
allowances,  levels  of  satisfaction  with  retirement  benefits  were 
similar  for  all  three  groups. 

Promotion 

Nurses  expressed  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with 
opportunities  for  promotion  (33  percent) .  The  expressed 
dissatisfaction  of  medical  officers  and  nonmedical  officers  was 
about  the  same  (23  percent  and  21  percent,  respectively) .  There 
is  some  variation  by  reserve  component,  but  nurses  reflect  the 
highest  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  promotion  in  all 
components . 

Likelihood  of  Remaining  in  the  Reserve 

Table  4-25  indicates  the  expressed  likelihood  of  staying  until 
qualified  for  retirement  for  health  professionals  and  other 
reserve  officers  by  year  of  service  groupings.  Medical  officers 
with  less  than  12  years  of  service  are  less  likely  to  say  they 
expect  to  remain  in  the  reserve  long  enough  to  qualify  for 
retirement  than  are  nurses  or  nonmedical  officers.  For  officers 
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Table  4-24.  Parcantage  Satlaflad  with  laaarva  Coaipanaatlen,  by  Skill  Category  and  Ceag>onant 


ARH8 

USAR 

USER 

AH8 

USAFR 

TOTAL 

CowDonaation 

_x. 

_s_ 

JL 

NEDICAL  OFFICERS 

Nilitary  pay  and  allouancaa 

61 

59 

69 

74 

47 

61 

Rotiraaant  banafita 

44 

55 

68 

* 

52 

55 

NURSES 

Nilitary  pay  and  allouancaa 

81 

79 

89 

87 

80 

81 

RatirasMnt  banafita 

4S 

57 

67 

60 

51 

55 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Nilitary  pay  and  allouancaa 

84 

85 

85 

87 

81 

85 

Retireuent  banafita 

52 

59 

67 

59 

61 

59 

*  Inadequate  cell  aize 

Source:  1986  Raaerve  CoagMnanta  Survey  tt  Officers.  Question  123 


Table  4-25.  Percentage  of  Reserve  Officers  Indicating  They 

Intend  to  Remain  Until  Eligible  for  Retirement,  by 
Skill  Category  and  Years  of  Service  Group 


Medical 

Officer 

Nurse 

Other 

Officer 

Years  ot  Service 

% 

Humber 

Number 

% 

Number 

Less  than  6 

(prior  service) 

51 

113 

44 

345 

56 

1,388 

Less  than  6  (no 
prior  service) 

44 

821 

51 

2,370 

52 

8,399 

6  through  11 

63 

1,057 

68 

2,819 

69 

24,981 

12  through  19 

88 

1,402 

85 

2,824 

89 

24,998 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  of  Officers, 

Questions  15,  17,  and  19 


with  less  than  6  years  of  service,  those  who  had  prior  active 
service  generally  Indicated  a  higher  intent  to  stay  until 
qualified  for  retirement.  The  patterns  of  intent  generally 
correlate  with  actual  continuation  rates. 
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Continuation  Rates 


Figures  4-2  and  4-3  show  PY  1986  continuation  rates  by 
component  and  in  the  aggregate  for  members  with  less  than  six 
years  of  service  and  for  those  with  six  or  more  years  of 
service.  Aggregate  DoD  continuation  rates  show  relatively 
slight  differences  for  those  with  less  than  six  years,  although 
there  is  some  variance  by  reserve  component.  FY  1986 
continuation  rates  by  years  of  sexrvice  for  all  components  are 
shown  in  Figure  4-4.  The  continuation  rates  for  medical 
officers  are  about  four  percentage  points  lower  than  the  rates 
for  nonmedical  officers  in  the  aggregate.  Although  these 
differences  may  not  appear  to  be  substantial,  they  are 
sufficient  to  result  in  a  21  percent  difference  in  the  two 
populations  over  a  period  of  only  five  years. 


Additional  Mivsician  and  Nurse  Surveys  and  Studies 

In  addition  to  using  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  the 
6th  QRMC  extracted  relevant  data  from  prior  surveys  and  studies. 
In  the  case  of  physicians,  surveys  of  both  civilian  and  reserve 
physicians  were  obtained.  This  provided  valuable  insight 
because  many  responses  remain  similar  over  the  years  and  across 
the  different  groups  surveyed.  The  constancy  of  such  data 
demands  attention  and  increases  its  probable  utility  in 
developing  programs  to  enhance  accessions  and  Increase  retention 
of  physicians  in  the  reserve. 

The  1980  Reserve  Forces  Physician  Survey  and  the  1981  Civilian 
Physicians  Survey 

The  1980  Reserve  Forces  Physician  Survey 

In  1980,  Presearch  Incorporated  conducted  a  survey  of  reserve 
medical  officers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  The  survey  was  designed  to 
examine  social  and  demographic  data,  projected  retention 
behavior,  and  attitudes  toward  specific  aspects  of  the  reserve. 
Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  IRR,  and  Standby  Reserve  were 
included  in  the  survey.  A  second  survey  assessed  attitudes  and 
opinions  of  civilian  physicians  toward  the  reserve  and  military 
medicine  and  toward  some  proposals  and  incentives  that  might 
induce  civilian  physicians  into  the  reserve.  Both  surveys  were 
designed  to  elicit  information  to  assist  planners  in  developing 
policies  and  programs  to  attract  more  civilian  physicians  into 
the  reserve  medical  force  and  to  increase  retention  of  reserve 
medical  officers. 
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FIGURE  4-4.  FY  1986  CONTINUATION  RATES  OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS, 
BY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  AND  SPECIALTY 

SOURCE;  RCCPDS 


A  total  of  4,707  reserve  medical  officers  were  selected  as  the 
survey  universe.  The  unadjusted  response  rate  of  51.3  percent 
and  the  adjusted  response  rate  of  54.6  percent  are  based  on  the 
return  of  2,413  usable  questionnaires.  The  adjusted  response 
rates  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  IRR,  and  Standby  Reserve, 
respectively,  were  68.6  percent,  47.3  percent,  and  20.7  percent. 

Reserve  physicians  were  asked  to  evaluate  a  hypothetical 
reserve  participation  option  requiring  very  minimal  commitment 
of  time.  The  hypothetical  program  required  no  drills  or  active 
duty  after  an  initial  14-day  training  period.  The  officer  would 
be  required,  however,  to  maintain  contact  with  the  reserve  to 
ensure  current  information.  Fifty  retirement  points  would  be 
automatically  credited.  Due  to  the  limited  participation 
requirement,  promotion  would  be  capped  at  major/ lieutenant 
commander.  The  program  possessed  no  real  income  opportunities 
for  the  reserve  member.  Of  all  Ready  Reserve  members,  62 
percent  indicated  that  they  would  not  change  their  current  level 
of  participation  to  the  proposed  level  if  that  option  should 
become  available.  Of  those  who  indicated  no  desire  to  change. 
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52  percent  indicated  that  a  reason  for  not  changing  was  that 
there  was  "no  Income  associated  with  the  proposed  new  level." 
Seventy-three  percent  of  Selected  Reserve  aenbers  indicated  no 
likelihood  of  changing  their  participation  level.  Lack  of 
income  under  the  option  was  cited  as  a  reason  by  60  percent  of 
those  who  indicated  they  would  be  unlikely  to  change.  Although 
both  Ready  Reserve  and  Selected  Reserve  members  who  would  not 
change  participation  options  cited  other  reasons  even  more 
frequently,  financial  considerations  were  an  important  factor  in 
assessing  reserve  participation  options  for  the  majority  of 
physicians. 

Reserve  physicians  were  also  asked  to  assess  the  probability 
that  a  bonus  would  be  an  Inducement  for  civilian  physicians  to 
enter  the  reserve  medical  force  as  part  of  a  program  requiring 
48  drills  and  15  days  of  active  duty  per  year.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  both  Selected  Reserve  and  IRR  members  in  all 
Services  responded  that  the  offer  of  a  bonus  would  induce 
additional  physicians  to  enter  the  reserve.  This  is  shown  in 
Table  4-26.  Table  4-27  shows  the  percentage  responding  in  the 
affirmative,  tabulated  by  age.  Table  4-28  shows  the  percentage 
of  reserve  medical  officers  who  responded  that  a  bonus  in  a 
given  range  would  be  effective  to  induce  other  physicians  to 
join  the  reserve.  Larger  amounts  were  frequently  indicated, 
with  bonuses  of  $5,000,  $10,000,  $15,000,  and  $20,000  included 
among  the  six  amounts  most  frequently  mentioned. 


Table  4-26.  Percentage  of  Reserve  Physicians  Who  Believe  a 

Bonus  Could  Induce  Additional  Physicians  to  Join 
the  Reserve,  by  Component 


Selected 

Reserve 

IRR 

Comoonent 

% 

% 

Army 

78 

69 

Navy 

71 

67 

Air  Force 

81 

89 

All  components 

77 

76 

Source:  S.  J. 

Kershaw  and  R.  P.  Mack, 

A.  Statist 

the  1980  Reserve  Forces  Physician  Survey.  Presearch 
Incorporated,  August  12,  1981 
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Table  4-27.  Percentage  of  Selected  Reserve  Medical  officers  who 
Believe  a  Bonus  Could  Induce  Additional  Physicians 
to  Join  the  Reserve,  by  Age 

Ms  psrgsnt 


Less  than  30  68 
31  to  35  80 
36  to  40  81 
41  to  45  79 
46  to  50  75 
51  to  55  79 
Over  55  69 


Total 


77 


Source:  S.  J.  Kershaw  and  R.  P.  Mack,  A  Statistical  Analysis  of 
the  1980  Reserve  Forces  Physician  Survey.  Presearch 
Incorporated,  August  12,  1981 


Table  4-28.  Percentage  of  Reserve  Medical  Officers  Responding 
That  a  Given  Bonus  Level  Could  Induce  Additional 
Physicians  to  Join  a  Standard  Selected  Reserve 
Program 


Selected  Reserve 

IRR 

and  IRR 

Only 

Bonus  Amount 

% 

$1,000  to  $6,000 

60 

55 

$6,001  to  $10,000 

21 

22 

Over  $10,000 

20 

23 

Source:  S.  J.  Kershaw  and  R.  P.  Mack,  A  Statistical  Analysis  of 
the  1980  Reserve  Forces  Physician  Survey,  ^research 
Incorporated,  August  12,  1981 


The  1981  Civilian'  Physicians  Survey 

Surveys  were  mailed  to  6,187  civilian  physicians  who  were 
selected  at  random  from  12  medical  societies  across  the  United 
States.  The  unadjusted  response  rate  was  43.9  percent  and  the 
adjusted  response  rate  46.8  percent,  with  2,718  usable 
questionnaires  returned.  The  response  rate  for  physicians  under 
35  years  old,  however,  was  only  6.5  percent. 
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For  compensation  policy,  the  most  important  questions  were 
those  which  requested  physician  respondents  to  make  choices 
regarding  the  following  three  proposed  options  for  varied  levels 
of  physician  participation  in  the  reserve: 

•  Option  A  -  No  required  drills  or  active  duty  after  an 
initial  14-day  training  period.  Must  maintain  contact  with 
reserve  to  ensure  current  Information.  Fifty  retirement 
points  automatically  credited.  Promotion  capped  at 
major/ lieutenant  commander.  (Identical  to  the  option 
evaluated  by  reserve  medical  officers) 

•  Option  B  -  No  required  drill.  Fourteen  days  of  active  duty 
required  annually.  Award  of  50-60  retirement  points  plus 
one  point  for  each  day  of  active  duty.  No  cap  on  pay 
grade . 

•  Option  C  -  Standard  Selected  Reserve  participation  with  48 
drills  and  14  days  of  active  duty  required.  Standard 
benefit  and  privilege  package  with  opportunity  for  full 
advancement  in  rank. 

Option  B  was  chosen  the  most  frequently,  and  Option  C  was 
chosen  the  least  frequently.  The  implication  of  the  fact  that 
the  option  with  a  moderate  requirement  for  participation  was 
chosen  most  often  may  be  that,  in  order  to  acquire  greater 
opportunities  for  income,  promotion,  and  retirement,  moderate 
levels  of  participation  are  acceptable.  Conversely,  the 
Increased  benefits  deriving  from  participation  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  may  not  be  viewed  by  many  civilian  physicians  as 
adequate  to  offset  or  compensate  for  the  increased  participation 
requirements.  Two  specialty  groups,  however,  preferred  Selected 
Reserve  participation  (Option  C) ,  and  one  of  the  two  was  the 
critically  short  wartime  specialty  of  general  surgery. 

Another  question  asked  whether  respondents  would  have  been 
more  interested  in  Option  C  (Selected  Reserve  participation)  if 
a  bonus  had  been  offered.  In  the  aggregate,  30  percent  answered 
in  the  affirmative  and  70  percent  indicated  that  it  would  have 
made  no  difference.  Nhen  the  response  was  analyzed  further,  the 
type  of  practice  was  found  to  be  an  Important  variable.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  physicians  in  local  government  hospitals  and  61 
percent  employed  in  federal  hospitals  indicated  that  the  offer 
of  a  bonus  would  have  made  a  positive  difference  in  their 
interest  in  Option  C.  This  may  be  significant  for  the  reserve; 
as  previously  noted,  reserve  medical  officers  are  employed  by 
government  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  are  physicians  nationwide. 
A  30  percent  increase  in  physicians  willing  to  enter  the 
Selected  Reserve  represents  a  significant  increase  in  levels  of 
interest  and  would  have  a  major  impact  on  the  ability  of  the 
reserve  to  meet  its  physician  manpower  requirements.  Table  4-29 
shows,  for  critically  short  wartime  physician  specialties  and 
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all  specialtias  coabined,  the  percentage  vho  Indicated  that 
their  interest  in  the  Selected  Reserve  would  have  increased  had 
there  been  a  bonus  offered.  Although  the  percentage  responding 
favorably  is,  for  some  specialties,  below  the  average  for  all 
physicians,  there  is  no  specialty  that  falls  to  indicate  some 
positive  impact  fxxnn  receipt  of  a  bonus. 


Table  4-29.  Percentage  of  Civilian  niysicians  Indicating  That 

Their  Interest  in  the  Selected  Reserve  Option  Would 
Have  Been  Greater  if  a  Bonus  Had  Been  Offered,  by 
Specialty 


spggialty 

Egrcgnt 

Critical  wartime  specialties 

Anesthesiology 

22 

Orthopedic  surgery 

31 

General  Surgery 

40 

Neurosurgery 

30 

Plastic  Surgery 

23 

Thoracic  Surgery 

24 

All  specialties 

30 

Source:  M.  A.  Culp  and  R.  P.  Mack,  AnalYgiS  Pf 

the  1981  Civilian  Physicians  Survey.  Vol.  I,  Presearch 
Incorporated,  November  20,  1981 


Another  survey  question  asked  respondents  to  Indicate  what 
amount  of  bonus  would  induce  them  to  join  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  two  years.  Table  4-30  shows  the  median  response  range  for 
critically  short  wartime  specialties  as  well  as  that  for  all 
specialties.  The  median  response  range  was  higher  for  all  of 
the  critically  short  wartime  specialties  than  for  all  physicians 
combined.  Additionally,  among  those  specialties  (with  the 
exception  of  neurosurgery,  which  is  a  very  low-density  specialty 
for  the  reserve) ,  anesthesiology  and  orthopedic  surgery 
exhibited  a  higher  median  response  range  than  did  general 
surgery  and  all  of  those  surgery  specialties  grouped  in  the 
general  surgery  category. 

An  additional  question  requested  that  respondents  place  a 
value  on  15  different  items  pertaining  to  reserve  service, 
ranging  from  the  value  placed  on  the  opportunity  to  serve  one's 
country  to  the  value  placed  on  specific  compensation-related 
aspects  of  reserve  participation.  For  all  age  groups,  the 
highest  valued  feature  was  "the  option  to  vary  my  level  of 
participation  from  year  to  year  as  the  demands  of  ay  practice 
changed."  The  second  highest  valued  item  for  physicians  45 
years  old  and  younger  was  "a  financial  bonus  paid  at  the  time  of 
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Table  4-30..  Bonue  That  Would  Induce  Civilian  niysicians  to  Join 
the  Selected  Reserve,  by  Specialty 


SpssiaAtY 

Median 

Response  Range 

Critical  wartime  specialties 

Anesthesiology 

$29,001  -  $34,000 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

$29,001  -  $34,000 

General  Surgery 

$14,001  -  $19,000 

Neurosurgery 

$64,001  -  $74,000 

Plastic  Surgery 

$24,001  -  $29,000 

Thoracic  Surgery 

$19,001  -  $24,000 

All  specialties 

$14,001  -  $19,000 

Source:  M.  A.  Culp  and  R.  P. 

Mack,  A  Statistical  Analysis  of 

the  1981  Civilian  Physicians  Survey.  Vol.  I,  Presearch 
Incorporated,  Noveober  20,  1981 


accepting  a  Reserve  commission."  Receipt  of  a  bonus  upon 
commissioning  was  valued  somewhat  lower  by  older  physicians. 

The  aggregate  physician  group  ranked  receipt  of  a  bonus  in  fifth 
place  out  of  the  IS  items.  This  data  is  significant  because  it 
depicts  the  high  value  the  physician  consistently  places  on 
flexibility  and  highlights  the  importance  of  supplemental  income 
for  physicians  overall,  but  more  particularly  for  the  group  45 
or  under.  The  data  indicates  that  the  young  physician  can  be 
influenced  by  financial  Incentives  and  is  therefore  a  primary 
target  for  recruiting  into  the  reserve  medical  force. 

Complementary  responses,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
additional  financial  incentives  for  physicians,  were  obtained 
when  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  13  reasons  why  they  had  not 
joined  the  reserve.  One  of  the  listed  reasons  was  "financial 
incentives  are  lacking."  When  cross-tabulated  by  age,  all 
groups  indicated  this  to  be  a  major  consideration.  With 
increasing  age,  however,  the  importance  became  less  significant. 
Of  all  specialties  combined,  55  percent  indicated  that  the  lack 
of  financial  incentives  was  a  major  reason  for  not  having  joined 
a  reserve  program.  Table  4-31  shows  responses  by  specialty.  As 
can  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  general  surgery  and  thoracic 
sxirgery,  those  in  critically  short  wartime  specialties  Indicated 
Inadequate  compensation  to  be  a  greater  problem  than  all 
physicians  combined. 
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Tza>le  4-31.  Percentage  of  civilian  Physicians  Indicating 
Agreenent  or  Strong  Agreeaent  That  Lack  of 
Financial  Incentives  Was  a  Reason  for  Not  Joining 
the  Reserve,  by  Specialty 

Specialty  Percent 


Critical  wartime  specialties 
Anesthes iology 

67 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

61 

General  Surgery 

49 

Neurosurgexry 

57 

Plastic  Surgery 

77 

Thoracic  surgery 

46 

All  specialties  ' 

55 

Source:  H.  A.  Culp  and  R.  P.  Mack,  A  Statistical  Analysis  of 

the  1981  Ciyilian  Physicians  Suryey.  Vol.  l.  Presearch 
Incorporated,  Noyenber  20,  1981 


Ciyilian  and  reserve  physicians  surveyed  Indicated  very 
slailar  preferences  for  a  bonus  as  the  method  of  payment.  For 
both  groups,  the  preferred  method  was  a  lump  sum  payment.  For 
civilians,  however,  there  was  an  equal  preference  for  a  deferred 
retirement  fund,  whereas  reserve  medical  officers  rated  that 
option  a  distant  second.  Table  4-32  compares  the  preferences  of 
the  two  groups.  For  both  physician  categories,  the  younger 
physicians  preferred  the  lump  svun  payment  while  older  physicians 
tended  to  prefer  the  deferred  retirement  fund  option. 

Relatively  high  percentages  of  all  civilian  physicians 
strongly  agreed  or  agreed  that  one  reason  for  not  joining  the 
reserve  was  lack  of  familiarity  with  reserve  programs.  This  was 
more  txxie  for  physicians  35  years  old  and  under  (51  percent) 
than  for  older  physicians  (37  percent  for  physicians  36  to  45 
years  old  and  36  percent  for  those  46  and  over) . 

Both  civilian  physicians  and  reserve  medical  officers  were 
queried  as  to  their  preference  for  using  their  time  during 
periods  of  reserve  participation.  Out  of  11  choices  provided, 
the  highest  ranked  was  "practicing  medicine  in  my  specialty 
area;"  the  second  highest  ranked  was  "attendance  at  continuing 
med^<^al  education  meetings  that  relate  to  civilian  medicine." 

The  third  activity  preferred  was  "attendance  at  continuing 
medical  education  meetings  that  relate  to  military  medicine," 
followed  by  "assisting  in  the  training  of  paramedical 
personnel."  Reserve  medical  officers  included  the  same  four 
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Table  4-32.  Preference  for  Type  of  Payeent,  by  Civilian  and 


Reserve  niyslclans 

Reserve 

Civilian 

Tvne  of  PayBqnt 

% 

»  - 

Ziump  sum 

47 

40 

One-half  initially,  with 
remainder  prorated 

11 

9 

Equal  amounts  each 
pay  period 

17 

11 

Deferred  retirement 
fund 

2S 

40 

Sources:  S.  J.  Kershaw  and 

R.  P.  Mack, 

A  Statistical  Analysis 

of  the  1980  Reserve  Forces  Ihvsician  Survey.  Presearch 

Incorporated,  August  12,  1981 

M.  A.  Culp  and  R.  P.  Mack,  A  Statistical  Analvsia.  ftf 
the  1981  Civilian  Physicians  Survey.  Vol.  I,  Presearch 
Incorporated,  November  20,  1981 


options  in  the  highest  ranked  preferences;  the  only  difference 
was  that  training  of  paramedical  personnel  ranked  in  the  number 
two  position.  It  is  clear  that  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  idiether  civilian  or  reservists,  place  great  value  on 
opportunities  for  continuing  medical  education. 

American  Medical  Association  Study  of  Physicians  -  1987 


The  1987  study  by  the  American  Medical  Association  (AMA) , 
Physicians  and  the  Military;  AfitttdY  of  Coatflct.  Avargnegg..  .and 
Interest,  like  the  surveys  conducted  in  1980  and  1981  by 
Presearch  Incorporated,  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
information  from  both  military  and  civilian  physicians  that 
night  permit  planning  of  more  efficient  policies  and  programs 
for  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  physicians  in  the  reserve 
medical  force.  Table  4-33  shows  the  categories  of  physicians 
surveyed,  along  with  the  survey  techniques  used  and  the 
unadjusted  response  rates.  (Although  not  analyzed  due  to  late 
receipt,  surveys  retiimed  late  increased  the  response  rates  for 
medical  students  and  residents  to  47  percent  and  41.5  percent 
respectively.)  The  AMA  did  not  select  the  entirm  civilian 
physician  population  for  siirvey— only  young  practicing 
physicians,  defined  as  those  who  were  less  than  40  years  old  and 
who  had  coiQ>leted  residency  training  within  the  previous  two  to 
six  years.  Similarly,  military  physicians  surveyed  were 
restricted  to  those  under  40  years  old.  The  active  duty  medical 
officers  surveyed  were  also  limited  to  those  who  had  completed 
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Tabl*  4-S3. 


Population 
SttrYflyttd _ 


1987  AHA  Fhyaioian  Study  Taehniquas  and  Raaponsa 
Rates 

Unadjustckl 

Survey  Craqpleted  Response  Rates 

TSChnigUS  Surveys  _ % 


Hedical  students 
Residents 

Civilian  physicians 
Military  physicians 


Mail 

996 

Mall 

807 

Telephone 

498 

Telephone 

399 

35.4 

29.4 
44.2 

60.5 


Source:  Richard  J.  Wilke,  Phillip  R.  Kletke,  Williaa  D.  Harder, 
Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C.  Strouse,  Physicians  and 
thR  Militane;  a  study  of  contact.  Awareness,  and 
Interest.  Center  for  Health  Policy  Research,  Aaerican 
Medical  Association,  April  1987 


their  residency  in  the  last  two  to  six  years;  reserve  physicians 
were  not  similarly  restricted,  due  to  the  small  number  of 
reserve  medical  officers  identifiable  in  the  AHA  Nasterflle. 

The  percentage  of  civilians  who  indicated  any  consideration  of 
entering  the  military  is  very  small  compared  with  the  percentage 
who  indicated  that  they  are  unlikely  to  consider  the  military  at 
any  time.  Table  4-34  shows  the  expressed  likelihood  of  future 
service  for  survey  respondents.  The  largest  percentage  who 
currently  consider  or  are  likely  to  consider  military  service  in 
the  future  are  medical  students  and  residents.  More  students 
consider  active  duty,  possibly  due  to  a  preexisting  scholarship 
obligation  or  for  the  benefits  of  internship  and  residency 
training.  The  in-between  group  that  indicated  potential  future 
consideration  of  the  military  may  be  a  potential  reserve 
recruiting  target. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Presearch  surveys, 
respondents  to  the  AMA  survey  were  requested  to  respond  to 
several  options  for  reserve  participation.  The  three  reserve 
plans  presented  included  the  following  levels  of  participation: 

•  Option  1  -  The  standard  Selected  Reserve  program  with 
monthly  drills,  an  annual  two-week  field  exercise,  income 
averaging  $240  per  weekend  and  $1500  for  annual  training, 
retirement  at  age  60  averaging  $700  per  month,  other 
standard  military  privileges  and  benefits,  and  an  eight- 
year  commitment 
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Tabta  Mrewitat*  of  Clvftion  Myolclom  IndlcaCInt  LIkoiihood  of  Nilltory  torvieo 


Rhyaleian 

CatMorv 

Canaldarlng 

Active 

X 

Canaldarlng 

Raaarva 

8 

Night 

Canaldar  In 
the  Future 

t 

Unlikely  ta 
Canaldar 

t 

Hadieal  atudant 

7 

4 

32 

51 

Raaldant 

Anaathaalelogy 

0 

2 

36 

54 

Surgary 

1 

7 

37 

48 

Othar 

1 

3 

30 

58 

Practicing  physician 

0 

3 

24 

63 

Surgary 

0 

3 

19 

67 

Othar 

1 

1 

20 

66 

Soureo:  llehard  J.  Utlko,  PhllUp  R.  Klotko,  UUllaa  D.  Marder,  Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C. 
ttrouaa,  Rhvalelana  and  tho  mutarv;  A  Study  of  Contact.  Awaronoaa.  and  Interest . 
Cantor  for  Noalth  Rollcy  Rasearch,  Anorlcan  ttadlcal  Aaaoelstlon,  April  1987 


a  Option  2  -  (Participating  IRR)  A  program  allowing  the 
member  to  determine  how  much  time  to  spend  at  drills  and 
annual  exercises.  Pay  and  retirement  eligibility  scaled 
according  to  commitment.  Incurs  an  eight-year  obligation. 

a  option  3  -  (Nonparticipating  IRR)  A  program  with 

essentially  no  drill  or  field  exercise  requirements,  but 
with  continuing  education  available  as  in  the  first  two 
plans. 

Table  4-35  shows  the  level  of  response  for  each  option  as 
tadiulated  by  physician  category.  The  two  IRR  programs, 
representing  lower  required  levels  of  participation,  elicited  a 
higher  level  of  interest  overall  than  did  the  Selected  Reserve 
unit  membership  progrra.  For  medical  students  and  residents, 
the  two  IRR  options  appear  to  have  approximately  equal  appeal. 

In  the  case  of  the  fully  qualified  physician,  the 
nonparticipating  IRR  option  was  selected  more  frequently  and 
there  was  a  significant  lowering  in  the  percentage  who  expressed 
Interest  in  the  Selected  Reserve  option,  ((^tion  3  did  not 
address  obligation,  which  may  have  had  some  impact  on  respondent 
choice.) 

For  both  the  AKA  and  the  Presearch  surveys,  options  that  are 
more  flexible  than  the  Selected  Reserve  option  were  chosen  most 
frequently.  However,  there  are  major  limitations  on  the 
con|>arisons  that  can  be  made  beyond  that  point,  because 
different  qption  variables  were  identified  and  option 
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Tabl*  4-35.  Pareantag*  of  Civilian  Phyalelana  and  Nadieat  Studanta  Vary  (ntarastod  and  Poaalbty 
Intaraatad  in  Paaarva  Optiona,  by  Physician  Category 


Physician 

Catagorv 

Salactad  Rasarva 

% 

IRR 

(Participating) 

t 

Rasarva  Option 
IRR 

(Honparticipsting) 

X 

Radical  atudant 

36 

45 

45 

Raaidant 

Anaathaaiology 

26 

35 

37 

Surgary 

30 

48 

46 

Othar 

32 

42 

40 

Practicing  physicians 

Anasthasiology 

16 

26 

39 

Surgary 

17 

26 

35 

Othar 

14 

26 

34 

Sourco:  Richard  J.  Wilko,  Phillip  R.  Klatka,  WilliMi  D.  Nardar,  Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C. 
Strouaa,  Phvaiciata  and  tha  Militarvs  k  Study  of  Contact.  Rwaranaaa.  and  Intareat. 
Contar  for  Health  Policy  Raaaarch,  Aaarican  Nodical  Association,  April  1987 


descriptions  varied  significantly  as  presented  to  respondents. 

A  desire  for  flexibility  of  participation  is  indicated  by  both 
surveys,  however.  Survey  participants  were  also  requested  to 
indicate  whether  their  interest  in  reserve  participation  would 
increase  for  any  of  the  options  if  pay  were  increased.  The  pay 
increase  stipulated  in  the  survey  was  a  50  percent  increase  from 
an  average  of  $240  to  an  average  of  $360  per  weekend.  Based  on 
that  level  of  increase,  31  percent  of  students  and  29  percent  of 
residents  indicated  that  their  interest  in  reserve  participation 
would  be  heightened.  If,  in  lieu  of  drill  pay,  the  military 
were  to  repay  outstanding  student  loans  at  a  rate  twice  that  of 
the  stipulated  weekend  pay  (2  X  $240  -$480) ,  between  40  and  50 
percent  of  the  student  8Uid  resident  groups  indicated  that  they 
would  be  more  interested  in  reserve  participation.  A  monthly 
rate  of  $480  equates  to  an  annual  rate  of  $5,760  which  is  $2,760 
more  than  the  annual  $3,000  cap  on  loan  repayment  currently 
authorized.  The  impact  of  pay  increases  was  some^at  lower  for 
young  practicing  physicians,  but  an  increase  in  responsiveness 
was  also  register^  by  this  group.  A  50  percent  increase  in  pay 
would  heighten  interest  for  18  percent  of  qualified  physicians, 
and  an  increase  of  100  percent  targeted  at  debt  repayment  would 
heighten  interest  levels  for  22  percent.  Once  again,  the 
younger  i^yslclan  appears  to  have  greater  sensitivity  to 
financial  incentives. 

Based  on  survey  responses,  the  AMA  correlated  levels  of  debt 
with  civilian  idiysicians'  interest  in  the  reserve.  The  ANA 
categorized  debt  as  low  (less  than  $20,000),  moderate  ($20,000- 
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$30,000),  and  high  (above  $30,000).  Table  4-36  displays  the 
correlation  between  debt  levels  and  Interest  in  the  reserve. 
Moderate  dcd3t  correlated  sost  highly  with  Interest  in  the 
reserve.  Low  and  high  debts  were  accompanied  by  decreasing 
levels  of  interest.  It  may  be  that  the  high  debtor  perceives 
reserve  participation  as  an  additional  obligation  that  detracts 
from  the  ability  to  earn  money  for  debt  repayment.  The  low 
debtor  may  perceive  less  monetary  incentive  or  need  for  reserve 
service. 


Table  4-3A.  Interaat  <n  the  Rttarva  Expreatad  by  Civilian  Rhytieiana,  by  Phyafefan  Category  and 
Laval  of  Debt 


Phyaician 

Cataoorv 

Laval  of 
tntaraat  with 
Hiah  Dabt 

Laval  of 

Intaraat  aith 

Nodarate  Dabt 

Laval  of 
Interact  aith 

Loa  Debt 

Hadieal  atudant 

No 

No 

No 

Raaidant 

No 

Taa 

No 

Practicing  phyaician 
Anaathaaiology 

Tat 

Mo 

No 

Surgary 

No 

Tat 

No 

Othar 

No 

Yet 

No 

lourcai  Richard  J.  Wilke,  Phillip  R.  Klatke,  Williaa  D.  Harder,  Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C. 
Strouaa,  Phvaiciana  and  the  Hilitarv;  A  Study  of  Contact.  Awareneaa.  and  Interest. 
Center  for  Health  Policy  Research,  Marican  Medical  Association,  April  1987 
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The  success  of  any  compensation  program  will  to  an  important 
extent  be  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  reserve  components  to 
disseminate  information  sUsout  availid>le  compensation  and 
benefits.  As  with  earlier  surveys,  the  1987  AMA  study  found 
very  low  levels  of  awareness  of  the  reserve  on  the  part  of 
civilian  physicians.  This  is  shotm  in  Table  4-37.  It  is  also 
significant  that  19  percent  of  the  young,  practicing  physicians 
surveyed  indicated  that  contact  by  a  recruiter  who  was  a 
physician  would  Increase  the  likelihood  of  their  considering 
participation  in  the  reserve. 

Military  respondents  and  civilians  with  prior  military  service 
were  asked  to  rate  their  reasons  for  joining  the  military. 
Responses  are  shown  in  Table  4-38  for  reserve  medical  officers 
as  well  as  for  medical  officers  currently  in  the  active 
components  and  civilian  physicians  with  prior  military  service 
as  medical  officers.  For  all  groups,  participation  in  some  type 
of  scholarship  program  was  the  strongest  motivator.  The  high 
percentage  of  reserve  medical  officers  responding  in  this 
category  represents  the  flow  of  active  component  officers  into 
the  reserve,  because  no  a^olarship  program  was  available  to 
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Tabla  «-37.  Parewitat*  of  CIvHian  Pbysiclana  Unawara  of  Raaarvo  Pro«raM,  by  Catagory 


Raaarva  Option 


Physletan 

CfttMorv 

Selected  Rasarva 

t 

IRR 

(Participating) 

* 

IRR 

(Honpartlclpating) 

* 

Medical  student 

65 

92 

94 

Resident 

Anesthesiology 

56 

91 

94 

Surgery 

53 

93 

97 

Other 

62 

92 

95 

Practicing  physicians 

Anesthasiology 

58 

76 

84 

Surgery 

49 

82 

93 

Other 

56 

87 

94 

Sotirca:  Richard  J.  Wllka,  Phillip  R.  Klatke.  Ullllaa  D.  Nardar,  Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C. 
Strouta.  Phvalclant  and  the  miltarv;  R  Study  of  Contact.  Rwarenaaa.  and  Intereat. 
Cantar  for  Health  Policy  Research,  Aaerlcan  Nedical  Association,  April  1987 


Table  4-38.  Specific  Reasons  for  Joining  the  Military  Reported  by  Physicians,  ky  Current  Statta 


Current  Status 

Reason  for 

Active 

Reserve 

Civilian  Ulth 
Prior  Service 

ialflifll  - S_  - S -  - X. 


Military  scholarship 

84 

58 

76 

Medical  training  and  opportunities 

10 

8 

12 

Service  to  country 

10 

18 

8 

Pay,  pension,  other  benefits 

6 

9 

3 

Opportunities  to  travel 

5 

5 

9 

Influence  of  f riands/ralatives 

2 

8 

6 

Other 

10 

23 

13 

Sourca:  Richard  J.  Ullka,  Phillip  R.  Kletke,  WIUIa«  D.  Harder,  Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C. 
ttrousa.  Physicians  and  the  MIlltarYi  A  ttudv  of  Contact.  AMoreness.  and  Interest. 
Cantar  for  Hoalth  Policy  Resaarch,  Aawrican  Nedical  Association,  April  1987 


rasarvlsts  without  concurrent  active  duty  until  FY  1987.  Yet 
reserviete'  significantly  lower  responses  in  this  category  and 
higher  responses  in  other  categories  itay  indicate  that  many 
respondents  without  prior  service  were  motivated  more  highly  by 
other  reasons  such  as  patriotism,  and  the  influence  of  friends 
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and  relatives.  All  other  responses  are  ranked  significantly 
lower  than  entry  based  on  a  scholarship.  Reserve  medical 
officers  do  rate  receipt  of  pay,  retired  pay,  and  benefits  more 
highly  than  the  other  two  physician  groups,  but  in  no  group  is 
compensation  listed  as  a  major  consideration. 

Another  question  asked  physicians  with  current  or  past 
experience  as  medical  officers  to  indicate  the  most  appealing 
features  of  military  service.  Responses  are  shorn  in  Tedsle 
4-39.  There  is  a  broad,  "other"  category  that  captured  the 
highest  percentage  of  responses  in  all  groups.  Reserve  medical 
officers  rated  "continuing  education  and  other  medical  training" 
relatively  high. 


Table  4-39.  Most  Appealing  Features  of  Military  Service,  by 
Current  Status 

Current  Statu* 

CivUfan  With 


Active 

Reserve 

Prior  Service 

Foaturo 

X 

X 

X 

Travel 

24 

29 

30 

Continuing  aducation  and 
other  laedical  training 

11 

19 

17 

Incosw  supplaaent 

12 

16 

13 

Military  scholarship 

19 

16 

19 

Variety  of  oedicat  activities 

14 

16 

11 

Service  to  country 

7 

11 

4 

Residency  training 

10 

9 

13 

Pension  and  other  benefits 

12 

10 

7 

Forgiveness  of  aedical  loans 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

59 

53 

61 

Source:  Richard  J.  Uilke,  Phillip  R.  Kletka,  Uilliaa  D.  Harder,  Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C. 
Strouse.  Physician*  and  the  HlUtary;  A  Study  of  Contact.  Auaranaa*.  and  Intareat. 
Center  for  Naalth  Policy  Research,  Aaarican  Nedicsl  Association,  April  1987 


When  asked  to  rate  the  least  appealing  features  of  military 
service,  about  one  out  of  five  rated  "low  pay,  poor  pension  and 
other  benefits"  in  that  category.  Although  by  itself  not 
predictive  of  negative  retention  behavior,  this  high  level  of 
dissatisfaction  is  consistent  with  the  responses  on  the  1986 
Reserve  Coaqponents  Surveys.  Further,  it  is  reflective  of  the 
potential  need  for  some  revision  of  conqisnsation  for  physicians. 
Responses  regarding  least  appealing  military  features  are  shown 
in  Table  4-40. 
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Tzdsle  4-40.  Least  Appealing 
Current  Status 

Features 

Active 

of  Military  Service,  by 

Currant  Status 

Civilian  With 
Reserve  Prior  Sarvlce 

Faatur* 

X 

X 

X 

Hftltary  ersanitatfon  and  dlaelpllna 

51 

S3 

50 

Lon  pay,  poor  pantlon,  and  othar  banaflta 

20 

22 

21 

Too  Much  traval 

29 

21 

22 

Hanpowar  and  Mdicat  supply  shortages 

23 

14 

18 

Gould  not  gat  dasirabla  duty  station 

U 

13 

11 

Liaitad  aduestional  opportunities 

1 

7 

1 

Insufficient  continuing  education  and  training  2 

4 

1 

Length  of  tine  coaMitaant 

1 

4 

2 

Uaekand  drills 

1 

3 

2 

Annual  fiald  axarcises 

2 

1 

2 

Othar 

41 

40 

45 

Source:  Richard  J.  Wilko,  Phillip  R.  Kletko,  Uillioa  D.  Harder,  Sara  L.  Thran,  and  Richard  C. 
Strouae,  Phvaieiant  and  the  Hilitarv;  A  Study  of  Contact.  Auareneaa.  and  Intereat. 
Center  for  Health  Policy  Reaeareh,  Aaerican  Hadical  Aaaociation,  April. 1987 


One  additional  item  is  offered  from  the  AMA  survey — that  of 
intent  to  continue  in  the  reserve.  Whereas  56  percent  of  all 
reserve  physicians  Indicated  a  likelihood  of  remaining  in  the 
reserve,  only  29  percent  of  surgeons  responded  that  they  were 
likely  to  stay. 

Summary  of  AHA  Findings 

Medical  students  expressed  the  highest  level  of  interest  in 
all  participation  options,  followed  by  resident  physicians,  with 
the  lowest  levels  of  interest  exhibited  among  practicing 
physicians.  Based  on  their  expressed  interest  in  additional 
service,  the  AMA  recommends  individuals  with  prior  service  as  a 
potential  recruiting  target.  For  young  practicing  physicians, 
the  AMA  investigators  conclude  that  "the  profile  of  the 
Interested  practicing  physician  appears  to  be  one  who  has  been 
out  of  residency  for  awhile,  has  decided  not  to  start  his  own 
practice,  still  owes  for  some  of  his  medical  education  and  is 
possibly  looking  for  diversity  in  practice  or  experience. 

For  all  groups,  the  two  more  flexible  plans  elicited  the 
highest  levels  of  interest.  Compensation  appears  to  have  Impact 
on  potential  levels  of  interest  in  the  reserve  for  all  three 
groups.  In  this  Instance,  the  rate  of  practicing  physicians  who 
express  a  potential  positive  Interest  is  significantly  higher 
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than  that  of  tha  atadlcal  atudant  or  raaldant.  The  survey 
indicates  that  changes  in  economic  incentives  eay  have  potential 
iiq;>act  on  btfiavior,  resulting  in  increased  accessions  into  the 
reserve.  The  isportant  role  of  incose  and  retiresent  in 
physician  retention  is  apparent  once  again  in  this  survey. 

Amy  Reserve  and  Any  Rational  Guard  Nurse  corps  Surv^  -  1982 

In  January  1982,  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
conducted  a  survey  of  reserve  cosponent  nurses  to  obtain  data 
that  sight  facilitate  sobillzation  and,  sore  specifically,  to 
assist  in  developing  policies  and  prograns  to  enhance  recruiting 
and  retention  of  numes  in  the  Arsy  reserve  components. 
Questionnaires  were  sailed  to  2,647  Arsy  National  Guard  and  Any 
Reserve  nunes.  The  adjusted  response  rate  for  the  survey  was 
55  percent.  Seveml  it«ss  pertaining  to  pay  and  benefits  have 
been  extracted  fros  that  survey  as  they  are  instructive 
regarding  the  Ispact  of  cospensatlon  on  Any  nurses  at  that 
tine. 

Nurses  were  asked  to  indicate  factors  that  influenced  them  to 
join  the  reserve:  for  both  the  Any  National  Guard  and  the  Any 
Reserve,  the  three  highest  ranked  were  additional  current 
incose,  retlresent  benefits,  and  patriotlss.  When  requested  to 
rate  the  Influence  of  factors  in  a  decision  to  stay  in  the 
reserve,  the  incose  responses  were  again  rated  highest  by  nurses 
in  both  cosponents.  Any  National  Guard  nurses  rated  current 
incose  in  the  highest  position  (83  percent) ,  followed  by 
retlresent  benefits  (75  percent) .  Any  Reserve  nurses  reversed 
the  order,  but  also  rated  the  income-related  factors  in  the 
first  two  positions  (retlresent  at  83  percent,  followed  by 
current  incose  at  80  percent) .  Professional  developsent  through 
leadership  experience  and  through  specialized  training  were 
raxdced  third  and  fifth  highest  by  both  groups,  followed  by 
opportunities  for  clinical  experience.  Out  of  ten  retention 
factors,  five  of  the  top  six  rahked,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  <qn?ortunity  to  serve  one's  country,  related  to 
cospensatlon  or  training.  Another  question  asked  that 
respondents  rate  specific  factors  with  respect  to  their  relative 
value  to  a  reserve  career.  Out  of  12  potential  responses,  the 
top  three  were  the  opportunity  to  perfom  active  duty  for 
retired  pay  and  points,  the  pay  grade  applicable  if  called  to 
active  duty,  and  sesinam  in  silitary  nursing. 

The  Importance  of  continuing  education  opportunities  for 
nurses  was  also  reflected  in  the  survey.  Asked  whether  there 
was  adequate  allocation  for  continuing  education  courses,  78 
percent  of  the  Arsy  National  Guard  nurses  and  72  percent  of  Army 
Reser  'a  nurses  indicated  that  there  was  not.  Of  nurses  who  had 
not  attended  a  funded  education  program  through  the  reserve  in 
the  last  twelve  months,  19  percent  of  Arsy  National  Guard  nurses 
and  12  percent  of  Amy  Reserve  nurses  attributed  lack  of 
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attendanc*  to  inadaquata  funding  availabla.  Basad  on  survay 
data,  tha  raport  strasaad  tha  axtraaa  laportanoa  of  all  fons  of 
military  aducation  cuid  training  and,  ralativa  to  continuing 
education  opportunities,  racooMndad  that  "continuing  aducation 
must  be  stressed"  and  that  "iMidgatad  funds  should  be  programmed 
for  continuing  aducation. Eighty  percent  of  respondents  in 
both  components  indicated  that  a  scholarship  program  would 
enhance  the  recruiting  of  nurses. 

Air  Kational  Guard  Chief  MUrse  Saxvmr  (Air  CossHuid  and  Staff 
College  Student  Ifamiort)  -  1984 

In  1984,  Hajor  Susan  J.  Troyer  of  the  Air  Hational  Guard  Nurse 
Corps,  conducted  a  survey  of  98  Air  National  Guard  Chief  Nurses 
as  partial  fulfillment  of  requlreaents  for  the  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College. Data  pertaining  to  factors  relating  to 
recruiting  and  retention  of  Air  National  Guard  nurses  was 
compiled  from  79  usable  surveys.  The  Chief  Nurses  were  ashed  to 
poll  their  nurses  and  then  to  list,  in  order  of  priority,  the 
three  main  reasons  for  nurses'  retention  in  the  Air  National 
Guard.  Salary  was  rated  the  highest  (73  percent) ;  second 
highest  ranked  was  retirement  benefits  (52  percent) ,  followed  by 
camaraderie  (33  percent) .  ffhen  the  Chief  Nurses  themselves  were 
asked  to  rank  ll  benefits  and  progreuns  with  respect  to  their 
likelihood  to  benefit  retention,  salary  was  again  rated  the 
highest. 


The  following  points  highlight  medical  attitudes  and 
environmental  factors: 

•  Supply  trends  for  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  civilian 
economy  are  the  subject  of  much  debate.  Even  should 
estimates  that  fdiyslcians  will  lose  some  of  their  current 
economic  advantage  prove  correct,  cc»q>ensation  initiatives 
will  be  needed  to  enable  the  reserve  components  to  reduce 
current  shortfalls  of  physicians,  particularly  physicians 
in  specialties  designated  as  critically  short  for  wartime 
health  care.  There  are  Indications  that  shortages  of 
nurses  for  civilian  health  care  will  result  in  the 
continuation  and  possibly  the  acceleration  of  current 
trends  toward  higher  wages  for  many  nurses.  Increased 
competition  for  nurses  and  wage  growth  in  the  profession 
may  make  the  recruitment  of  nurses  for  reserve  service  even 
more  difficult. 

•  The  costs  of  education  for  students  in  health  disciplines 
have  continued  to  rise,  and  student  assistance  progreuns  are 
now  more  likely  to  be  in  the  form  of  nonsubsidlzed  loans. 

As  a  result,  the  level  of  debt  of  j^ysicians  and  nurses 
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irtiMi  first  siitarlng  practic*  has  Incrsassd.  Loan  rapaysent 
and  forglvanass  programs  have  had  mixed  success  in 
attracting  health  professionals  into  specific  specialties 
or  geographic  areas,  but  the  utility  of  student  loan 
repayment  incentives  in  attracting  physicians  and  nurses  to 
reserve  service  is  likely  to  grow. 

•  Current  trends  with  respect  to  professional  legal  liability 
and  malpractice  insurance  could  adversely  effect  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  health  professionals  to  the 
reserve.  Initiatives  to  offset  these  trends  nay  be  needed. 

•  Review  of  the  characteristics  of  the  medical  officers  and 
nurses  currently  serving  in  the  Rational  Guard  and  Reserve 
indicates  that  this  population  differs  somewhat  from  the 
total  population  of  physicians  and  nurses,  which  may  help 
to  target  incentives  and  recruiting  effects. 

•  Analysis  of  the  attitudes  of  medical  officers  and  nurses 
toward  reserve  service,  training,  and  compensation  found 
that  education  and  training  opportunities  were  valued 
highly  by  reserve  health  professionals  and  that  health 
professionals  were  less  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  reserve 
training  than  were  other  officers.  Reserve  medical 
officers  and  nurses  were  less  likely  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  time  required  by  reserve  service  than  their 
nonmedical  counterparts.  This  may  be  because  they  are  also 
considerably  less  likely  to  spend  additional  time  on 
reserve  duties  beyond  that  required  by  their  training 
schedule.  Reserve  physicians  were  much  less  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  pay  and  allowances  received  from  reserve 
service.  Satisfaction  with  retirement  benefits  did  not 
differ  significantly  between  health  professionals  and  other 
reserve  officers. 

•  Comparing  medical  officers,  military  nurses,  and  nonmedical 
officers,  the  expressed  likelihood  of  remaining  in  reserve 
service  and  actual  continuation  rates  show  a  similar 
pattern  with  the  retention  of  medical  officers  lowest  and 
of  nonmedical  officers  highest. 

•  Review  of  earlier  surveys  of  reserve  medical  officers  and 
nurses  and  of  civilian  physicians  Indicates  that  the  time 
requirements  associated  with  reserve  service  are  important 
to  health  professionals,  with  intermediate  levels  of 
participation  intensity  preferred.  Educational  programs 
were  clearly  identified  as  an  important  incentive 
associated  with  reserve  service.  Compensation  was 
important,  with  a  substantial  percentage  of  health 
professionals  in  and  out  of  the  reserve  indicating  that  an 
incentive  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  would  be  effective. 
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In  general,  we -can  draw  broad  oonclualons  froa  the  data. 
Conpensation  does  appear  to  play  an  Important  role  in 
physicians'  evaluation  of  reserve  military  service.  Both 
reserve  medical  officers  and  civilian  physicians  indicate  that 
increased  coi^)ensation  for  reserve  service  would  enhance 
recruiting.  Whether  increased  interest  would  correlate  with 
increased  levels  of  accessions  cannot  be  determined  here,  but  it 
would  at  least  open  the  door  for  the  communication  of  military 
options  and  benefits. 

The  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  clearly 
shows  lower  levels  of  satisfaction  with  income  among  physicians 
than  for  the  nurse  and  nonmedical  officer  groups.  Yet, 
physicians  indicate  income  to  be  of  very  low  influence  in  their 
retention  decision.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  motivation  of 
the  medical  officers  idio  are  now  in  the  reserve  does  not  reflect 
the  motivation  of  those  who  would  be  attracted  if  additional 
incentives  were  provided  for  medical  officers.  Additionally, 
indications  are  strong  that  increased  compensation  for 
physicians  is  of  particular  value  up  front  in  a  civilian 
physician's  initial  decision  to  join  the  reserve. 

In  the  case  of  nurses,  compensation  appears  to  be  a  more 
important  factor.  Nurses  tend  to  be  highly  responsive  to 
increases  in  civilian  wages;  although  the  relationship  to 
increases  in  reserve  Income  is  more  coiiq>lex,  much  of  the  same 
impact  could  be  anticipated  to  occur  with  increased  reserve 
income . 

The  student  or  newly  graduated  health  professional  appears  to 
be  a  potentially  responsive  target  for  compensation  initiatives 
as  the  current  cost  of  a  professional  education  and  increased 
levels  of  Indebtedness  make  acceptance  of  a  reserve  obligation 
in  return  for  the  benefit  of  a  loan  repayment  program  more 
attractive.  Accessions  from  this  population  now  incur  a  full 
eight-year  military  service  obligation.  Thus,  even  if  the 
individual  leaves  the  Selected  Reserve  after  completion  of 
service  required,  the  reserve  would  still  have  gained  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  IRR,  which  must  increasingly  be  the  site  of 
participation  for  many  medical  officers  and  nurses. 

The  physician  or  nurse  may  also  be  more  responsive  to  reserve 
income  during  the  early  years  of  practice.  Income  is  lowest  for 
physlclains  at  a  time  when  the  debt  load  is  apt  to  be  highest, 
and  the  cost  of  practice  start-up  is  high  for  those  who  enter 
solo  practice.  In  the  case  of  newly  graduated  nurses,  starting 
salaries  are  relatively  competitive,  but  do  not  tend  to  increase 
significantly  over  time.  This  may  be  a  factor  in  long-term 
retention  of  nurses  in  the  reserve,  with  the  appeal  of  built-in 
increases  in  the  basic  pay  scale. 
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Another  consistent  pattern  in  the  data  is  the  isportance  of 
training  and  opportunities  for  health  education.  The 
significantly  higher  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  training  on 
the  part  of  eedloal  officers  and  nurses  reflects  a  prt^lee  in 
reserve  aedlcal  training  «rt&lch  say  affect  retention.  Enlisted 
health  care  personnel  also  exhihit  sore  dissatisfaction  with 
training  than  do  their  noneedical  counterparts.  The  greater 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  say  be  particularly 
indicative  of  a  serious  probles;  frequently,  it  is  nurses  vho 
are  the  primary  trainers  in  the  sedical  shills  taught  to 
enlisted  health  care  personnel. 

The  Isportance  of  continuing  education  opportimitles  for 
health  professionals  runs  throughout  the  data  fros  the  surveys. 
The  reserve  sight  better  capitalize  on  the  professicmal 
requiresents  of  health  care  professionals  for  such  continuing 
education,  as  well  as  the  apparently  high  valuation  placed  by 
officers  on  the  provision  of  such  educational  opportunities  by 
the  reserve.  The  reserve  nay  also  be  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
increased  responsiveness  of  civilian  health  professionals  to 
recruiting  efforts  by  nilltary  officers  in  like  professions  by 
affording  reserve  health  care  professionals  expanded 
opportunities  to  attend  health  education  courses  and  conferences 
where  they  can  advertise  the  benefits  of  the  reserve  on  a 
personal  basis. 
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chapter  5 


ACHIEVniG  AM  ADBQOATK  SUPPLY  OF  PHYSICIAHS  IN  YHB 
RBSSRVS  OOMPOimitS 


Achieving  an  adequate  supply  of  physicians  for  service  as 
■edical  officers  in  the  reserve  has  been  a  persistent  problea. 
This  pr^lea  received  relatively  little  attention  prior  to  1980, 
however.  The  concern  with  wartiae  aedical  readiness  brought  the 
problea  to  the  forefront,  and  the  DoD  and  Congress  are  now 
focusing  on  ways  to  reduce  identified  shortages.  An  iaportant 
result  of  the  focus  on  aedical  readiness  in  this  decade  has  been 
the  creation  and  acceptance  of  a  standard  aethodology  for 
setting  wartlae  aedical  aanpower  requireaents.  The 
hospital-based  aspect  of  these  requireaents  are  projected  by  the 
Medical  Planning  Module  (MPM)  to  which  are  added  the 
Service-unique  requireaents.  Coapared  with  the  newly  set 
requireaents,  the  reserve  shortfall  is  larger  and  aore  clearly 
defined  than  before. 

A  aajor  part  of  the  physician  supply  problea,  affecting  both 
the  active  and  the  reserve  coaponents,  is  that  in  the  civilian 
sector,  the  deaand  for  physicians  has  consistently  exceeded  the 
supply.  Physician  coapensation  in  the  civilian  sector  has 
steadily  risen  to  very  high  levels.  For  example,  the  average 
annual  income  for  anesthesiologists  in  1985  was  over  $150,000. 

At  the  tine  of  the  initiation  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 
coapensation  adjustments  (with  subsequent  modification  for 
obtaining  physicians  in  hard-to-recruit  specialties)  were  made 
for  the  active  force.  No  adjustments  were  made  for  the  reserve 
forces,  however,  and  limited  help  was  provided  for  recruiting 
reserve  physicians. 

Even  so,  physicians  join  the  reserve.  They  do  so  for  many 
reasons.  Surveys  over  the  past  several  years  indicate  that  many 
physicians  have  "felt  it  was  their  patriotic  duty"  to  serve  in 
the  reserve;  others  have  continued  in  the  reserve  coaponents 
after  leaving  active  duty  to  vest  their  active  service  in  the 
reserve  retirement  system.  Pay  is  usually  not  given  as  the 
primary  reason  for  joining  the  reserve,  but  survey  data 
indicates  that  it  is  not  insignificant  in  its  Impact. 

The  relatively  lesser  importance  of  reserve  pay  in  recruiting 
physicians  to  the  reserve  can  be  partially  traced  to  the  fact 
that  coapensation  for  reserve  aedical  officers  has  not  increased 
parallel  with  compensation  for  active  duty  medical  officers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  relative  level  of 
reserve  compensation  should  parallel  active  duty  compensation; 
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the  desired  nix  of  nedical  specialties  Is  different.  It  does 
appear  clear,  however,  that  reserve  compensation  for  physicians 
must  be  adjusted,  simply  to  accomonodate  changes  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  physicians. 

Of  particular  importance  in  understanding  the  reserve 
situation  is  the  specific  need  for  physicians  by  specialty.  The 
mix  of  specialties  needed  in  the  reserve  forces  does  not  mirror 
the  six  needed  in  the  civilian  sector  or  in  the  active 
components.  The  active  force  must  meet  two  missions:  readiness 
for  wartime  and  the  provision  of  peacetime  health  care  benefits. 
In  peacetime  medical  officers  are  needed  to  serve  the  medical 
needs  of  military  members,  their  dependents,  and  other  eligible 
beneficiaries.  Therefore,  the  specialty  needs  of  the  active 
medical  force  generally  mirror  physician  specialties  required  by 
the  civilian  sector,  reflecting  specific  demographic  and 
occupational  mixes:  gynecology,  internal  medicine,  surgery, 
anesthesiology,  general  practice,  pathology,  pediatrics, 
psychiatry,  etc.  The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  components, 
however,  whose  mission  is  solely  medical  readiness  require  a 
significant  number  of  physicians  who  can  deal  with  trauma. 

Thus,  anesthesiologists  and  physicians  with  surgical  skills  are 
in  particular  demand  in  the  reserve  forces.  Unfortunately, 
these  specialties  are  the  specialties  with  relatively  fewer 
physicians,  and  physicians  who  practice  in  these  specialties 
have  relatively  high  annual  incomes.  As  a  result,  the  ability 
of  the  reserve  components  to  attract  physicians  in  these 
specialties  is  limited,  given  current  reserve  compensation  and 
benefits. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  was  concerned  with  understanding  the 
extent  to  which  compensation  alternatives  can  increase  the 
supply  of  physicians  to  the  reserve.  The  immediate  answer, 
based  on  this  analysis,  is  that  compensation  can  increase  the 
supply.  The  more  important  question  is  by  how  much  and  at  what 
cost?  Sections  that  follow  present  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
increased  compensation  on  the  supply  of  physicians  and  indicate 
the  limitations  of  compensation  in  attracting  physicians  into 
the  reserve. 

This  chapter  first  describes  the  supply  of  physicians  in  the 
civilian  sector,  delineating  the  basic  demographic  factors  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  physicians.  Next,  a  description 
of  physicians  currently  in  the  reserve  is  provided  together  with 
the  demographic  and  economic  profiles  of  reserve  physicians. 

Many  leaders  in  the  medical  community  project  that  it  is  likely 
that,  over  the  next  decade,  the  supply  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States  will  be  changing  relative  to  demand.  The  nature 
of  this  change  will  have  an  impact  on  the  supply  of  physicians 
to  the  reserve.  Moreover,  the  way  that  the  supply  changes  will 
affect  reserve  compensation  alternatives  and  influence  the  mix 
of  alternatives  that  will  be  effective  in  increasing  the  supply 
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of  physicians  to  ths  rsssrvs.  Finally,  a  nuabsr  of  conpsnsation 
altsrnativss  ars  idsntif isd  togsthsr  with  thsir  sstinatsd  offset 
on  ths  supply  of  physicians,  by  specialty,  to  ths  rsssrvs.  Ths 
potential  costs  of  inplsaenting  these  conpsnsation  alternatives 
over  a  five-year  period  ars  also  identified. 
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In  1986,  there  were  542,343  physicians  in  the  United  States. 

Of  these,  21,860  (approxinately  4  percent)  were 
anesthesiologists;  17,028  (approxinately  3  percent)  were 
orthcqsedic  surgeons;  37,679  (approxinately  7  percent)  were 
general  surgeons;  and  41,521  (aj^roxinately  8  percent)  were 
other  surgeons,  excluding  obstetrician/gynecologists.  There 
were  30,354  obstetrician/gynecologists  (approxinately  6  - 
percent) ;  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  wartine  reguirenents, 
these  are  categorized  as  "other*  surgeons  by  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  The 
renaining  393,901  include  general  practitioners,  internists, 
pediatricians,  psychiatrists,  and  other  nedical  (as  opposed- to 
surgical)  specialties  and  constitute  approximately  73  percent  of 
all  physicians.  Table  5-1  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
physicians  by  region.  Physicians  are  concentrated  in  the 
regions  with  the  largest  population  centers:  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region,  including  New  York;  the  East  North  Central 
region,  including  Chicago;  the  south  Atlantic  region  including 
Atlanta  and  Miami;  and  the  Pacific  region,  including  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 
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Tftn  ymmrm  ago,  an  axoasa  danand  tor  j^ysloiana  axlatad  in  tha 
aggragata.  Ovar  tha  paat  aavaral  yaars,  hoaavar,  tha  annply  of 
physicians  has  baan  Incraaslng  ralstlva  to  tha  danand.  Moir  tha 
supply  of  physicians  is  aiqproxlaataly  aqual  to  tha  dasand; 
howavar,  tha  supply  is  not  unlfunly  aqual  to  tha  dasand.  In 
rural  araas,  tha  supply  of  physicians  is  significantly  balow  the 
demand;  in  urban  araas,  tha  sui^ly  axcaada  tha  dasand. 

Aggragata  nusbars  do  not  tall  tha  whole  story.  In  certain 
spaclaltlas,  tha  supply  of  physicians  does  not  aqual  the  demand. 
Moreover,  the  training  required  to  become  fully  qualified  in 
soma  spaclaltlas  is  greater  than  that  required  for  others:  for 
example,  anesthesiologists  and  surgeons  require  more  time  in 
resident  training  than  do  family  practitioners.  These  factors 
contribute  to  dlffarancas  in  physician  income. 

As  shown  in  Table  5-2,  tha  naan  net  income  for  physicians  in 
1985,  after  expenses  but  before  taxes,  e:d:ibits  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  of  the  distribution  of  physicians  across 
regions.  The  highest  incomes  were  in  the  regions  with  the 
largest  population  centers:  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Bast  North 
Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  regions.  Moreover,  the 
distribution  of  pay  by  specialty  Is  particularly  high  In  four 
major  specialties:  surgery,  radiology,  anesthesiology,  and 
obstetrics/gynecology.  The  Income  differs  quite  markedly; 
physicians  in  the  surgical  categories  receive  more  than  twice 
the  income  of  general  practitioners/family  specialists. 
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t«S,300 

153,800 

188,800 

155,000 

140,800 

- 

131,200 

- 

181,000 

Paycblatry 

78,900 

92,300 

89,400 

102,300 

89.100 

- 

94,000 

91,900 

85,800 

RnaatMa 

121,800 

133,300 

135,500 

107,700 

148,700 

188,000 

145,700 

- 

156,800 

Pattwlogy 

- 

100,100 

128,500 

- 

135,900 

- 

153,800 

- 

115,000 

Sourea:  Ttia  Marican  Mdieal  Asaoclation.  Socioaconaaric  Characteriatica  of  Mdical  Praetica  1966 
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Trtaids  in  Sufiply  and  Danand 

Tha  nuaber  of  physicians  is  asqwctad  to  incraasa  from  1986 
until  tha  yaar  2000.  Mowavar,  the  rata  of  increase  will  not  be 
as  rapid  as  in  the  past  because  of  the  decrease  in  college  age 
population  over  the  next  several  years.  At  the  sane  tine, 
however,  the  nuaber  of  people  requiring  aedical  care  is  not 
expected  to  increase  at  the  sane  rate  that  the  physician  supply 
increases.  If  physicians  continue  to  work  the  szune  nundser  of 
hours  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  then  it  is 
generally  believed  that  there  will  be  an  excess  supply  of 
physicians.  If  the  nuaber  of  hours  worked  by  physicians  were  to 
be  reduced  in  any  sizeable  aaount,  then  the  excess  supply  of 
physicians  nay  never  naterialize.  In  essence,  the  supply  of 
physicians  is  a  supply  of  services  rendered  and  the  denand  for 
physicians  is  a  demand  for  these  services.  In  the  future,  an 
excess  supply  will  put  domward  pressure  on  civilian  net 
conpensation  for  physicians,  whereas  an  excess  demand  exerts 
upward  pressure  on  the  compensation. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  projected  that,  over  the 
next  15  years,  the  supply  of  physicians  will  outstrip  the  demand 
and  that  an  excess  supply  will  ensue  during  the  1990s.  Because 
the  reserve  force  needs  to  recruit  an  additional  number  of 
physicians,  an  excess  supply  should  bode  well  for  the  reserve. 
The  supply  of  civilian  physicians  shown  previously  in  Table  5-1, 
differs  across  the  nine  census  regions.  As  noted  above,  the 
number  of  physicians  is  not  distributed  across  the  country  as 
the  general  population  is  distributed.  The  number  of  physicians 
per  capita  is  greater  in  larger  population  centers  than  in  less 
populated  regions.  The  income  of  physicians  by  specialty  also 
varies  across  the  regions.  In  addition,  the  distribution  of 
income  for  physicians  varies  significantly  according  to 
specialty.  Thus  an  anesthesiologist  makes  twice  as  much  as  a 
general  practitioner,  and  physicians  in  New  England  earn 
significantly  more  than  do  physicians  in  the  Nest  North  Central 
region  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  and  income  of  physicians  also  varies  by  age.  The 
age  distribution  of  physicians,  shorn  in  Table  5-3,  and  the 
Income  distribution  of  physicians  by  age,  shown  in  Table  5-4, 
are  Important  indicators  for  identifying  the  peculation  from 
which  reservists  are  most  likely  to  come. 
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Tabl*  S-4.  Haan  Phyaicfan  Nat  Incoaa  Aftar  Expaftaaa  and  lafora  Taxaa  (NOOO),  19SS,  by  tpaefalty 
and  Aga 

Aga  Croupa 

Laaa  than  66 


Specialty 

36 

ill 

66-55 

56-65 

or  Over 

GP/FP 

S  66.6 

8  83.8 

8  86.6 

8  86.6 

8  59.1 

Int  Ned 

80.0 

105.3 

129.3 

100.8 

67.3 

Pediatriea 

57.6 

78.9 

87.1 

86.5 

- 

Surgery 

126.2 

166.0 

169.6 

166.6 

119.6 

08/GYN 

86.3 

132.0 

138.8 

130.0 

76.0 

Radiology 

99.5 

159.6 

166.3 

160.0 

- 

Psychiatry 

78.8 

80.8 

108.6 

89.7 

71.6 

Aneatheaiology 

112.6 

132.2 

169.0 

156.7 

165.3 

Pathology 

105.0 

165.5 

166.8 

- 

Sourea:  The  Aaartcan  Nadleal  Aaaoefatton,  Phvalctan  Charaetartatlea  and  Dlatributlon  In  the 
U.S..  1986  Edition 


Physicians  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 

In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  weighted  population  estimates  from  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  indicate  that  there  were  4,288 
medical  officers  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  For  the  reasons 
described  below,  these  weighted  numbers  differ  from  those  found 
in  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  DatEd>ase  (RCCPDS)  and 
in  other  sources  used  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  RCCPDS 
contains  records  for  5,366  physicians  as  of  September  30,  1986. 
The  distribution  of  physicians  by  region  and  specialty  was  taken 
from  the  RCCPDS  file  and  the  characteristics  of  this 
distribution  were  imputed  using  the  distributions  of 
characteristics  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys. 

1986  Reserve  Co^ionents  Surveys  ~  SEuqpling/Weighting  Techniques 

Three  portions  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  of 
part-time  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  were  used  in  this 
analysis:  the  surveys  of  members  and  the  surveys  of  their 
spouses.  The  1986  Reseive  Components  Surveys  were  administered 
to  a  sample  of  approximately  121,000  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  basic  stratification  variable  was  reserve  component.  In 
most  strata,  the  design  provided  for  a  10  percent  sample.  The 
sample  design  also  provided  for  larger  sampling  ratios  of  women 
officers.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
personnel.  There  was  no  stratification  for  military  specialties 
such  as  health  professionals.  Individuals  who  were  in  the 
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training  pipaline  (about  9  parcant  of  tha  total)  vara  axcludad 
froa  tha  saapla.  Thasa  includa  unit  aaabara  awaiting  or 
attending  initial  active  duty  for  training  and  untrained 
Selected  Reservists  attending  specialty  training  prograas  such 
as  those  for  chaplain  candidates  and  health  professionals. 

Differential  weights  were  required  for  these  subgroups  with 
disproportionate  s^u^>ling.  In  addition,  weights  were  required 
to  adjust  for  the  fact  that  the  saaple  subgroups  did  not  respond 
to  the  survey  in  identical  rates.  Proa  weighted  saaples, 
population  statistics  could  be  coaputed,  indicating  estiaates 
for  the  population  at  a  given  tine.  Ihe  final  coabined  sraple 
weights  can  be  used  to  produce  consistent  estiaates  of  the 
SelectcKl  Reserve  trained  population  as  of  aid-1986. 

For  health  professionals,  the  population  sampled  was  2,695 
with  1,654  aenbers  responding.  The  317  respondent  physicians 
represent  a  weighted  population  of  4,288  physicians  in  the 
Selected  Reserve.  However,  as  mentioned  above  and  as  reflected 
in  the  RCCPDS  dateUsase,  based  on  identification  of  all  those 
holding  a  medical  officer  primary  specialty  code,  irrespective 
of  duty  specialty  code,  the  reserve  medical  officer  strength  was 
5,366  as  of  September  30,  1986. 

Distribution  by  Specialty  €uid  Region 

The  distribution  of  the  Selected  Reserve  medical  officer 
population  by  specialty  and  region  is  shown  in  Table  5-5.  This 
population  represents  0.99  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
physicians  in  the  civilian  economy.  Of  these  reserve 
physicians,  647  were  in  the  general  surgical  category,  589  were 
in  the  other  surgical  category,  202  were  orthopedic  surgeons, 
and  173  were  anesthesiologists.  There  were  3,755  physicians  in 
all  the  other  specialties.  As  shown  in  Table  5-6, 
anesthesiologists  represent  0.79  percent  of  all  the 
anesthesiologists  in  the  civilian  economy;  orthopedic  surgeons 
represent  approximately  1.19  percent.  General  surgeons 
represent  1.72  percent  of  the  general  surgeons  in  the  civilian 
sector.  Approximately  0.71  percent  of  the  civilian  physicians 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  are  in  the  reserve,  approximately 
0.69  percent  of  those  in  the  East  North  central  are  in  the 
reserve,  approximately  1.04  percent  of  those  in  the  south 
Atlantic  and  approximately  0.93  percent  in  the  Pacific  region 
are  in  the  reserve.  Moreover,  1.56  percent  of  the  physicians  in 
the  East  South  Central  region,  1.73  percent  of  the  physicians  in 
the  Mountain  region,  and  1.33  percent  of  the  physicians  in  the 
West  North  Central  region  are  reservists.  The  lower  income 
regions  of  the  United  States  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
civilian  physicians  in  the  reserve.  Reserve  income  is 
determined  according  to  a  national  wage  scale  and  can  represent 
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Tabl*  S*S.  llM«rv«  Mdfml  Offtcar*,  toy  t(M«<alty  am  latlon 


Orthopadie 

Oanaral 

Othar 

Othar 

Saalon 

Anasthaslolaay 

iirwrY 

Suraara 

Suraarv 

Bnatoimi 

Total 

Sau  England 

12 

10 

26 

32 

190 

270 

Hlddla  Atlantic 

27 

21 

82 

52 

562 

744 

East  North  Cantral 

17 

19 

58 

44 

428 

566 

Host  North  Cantral 

13 

IS 

58 

41 

320 

447 

South  Atlantic 

26 

34 

135 

126 

650 

971 

East  South  Cantral 

13 

11 

71 

41 

258 

394 

Hast  South  Cantral 

20 

22 

70 

66 

393 

571 

Hountain 

18 

22 

48 

62 

297 

447 

Pacific 

26 

4S 

89 

113 

586 

859 

Othar 

_! 

_1 

-lA 

_li 

__n 

_ 22 

Total 

173 

202 

647 

589 

3,755 

5,366 

Sourca:  RCCPOS  FY 

1986 

Tsbla  5-6.  Rasarve  Hedicat  Officars  as  a  Parcantaga  of  Civilian  Physicians, 
by  Spacialty  and  Region 

Orthopadie  Oanarat  Othar 

Anasthasiology  Surgary  Surgary  Surgary 

SSNlSD  _ % _  _ % _  _ S _  _ i _ 

Other 
Physicians 
_ X 

Avg 

S 

NsH  England 

0.83 

0.87 

0.97 

1.31 

0.63 

0.71 

Niddla  Atlantic 

0.65 

0.76 

1.09 

0.69 

0.68 

0.71 

East  North  Central 

0.49 

0.75 

0.97 

0.72 

0.66 

0.69 

Hast  North  Central 

1.06 

1.41 

2.37 

1.61 

1.22 

1.33 

South  Atlantic 

0.77 

1.18 

2.11 

1.70 

0.88 

1.04 

East  South  Cantral 

1.33 

1.30 

3.32 

1.88 

1.35 

1.56 

Hast  South  Central 

0.94 

1.32 

2.03 

1.56 

1.09 

1.20 

Nountain 

1.56 

2.33 

2.87 

3.09 

1.49 

1.73 

Pacific 

0.66 

1.41 

1.67 

1.61 

0.81 

0.93 

Average 

0.79 

1.19 

1.72 

1.42 

0.89 

0.99 

teurea:  RCCPOl  FY  1986 

Tha  taariean  Nadleal  Raaoclatlon,  Wivalclan  CharactarUtiei  and  DUtrlbutlon  In  tha 
U.I..  1986  Editia-i 
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a  higher  proportion  of  civilian  Inooee,  on  average,  in  l^e  lower 
inc«M  regions.  This  also  laplies,  on  average,  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  physicians  will  join  the  reserve. 

The  characteristics  of  reserve  physicians  vary  froa  region  to 
region  and  by  specialty.  The  age  distribution  of  physicians  in 
the  various  regions  is  shoim  in  Table  5-7.  It  appears  that 
specialties  with  higher  incoaes,  discussed  previously,  are  also 
the  specialties  with  an  older  average  age,  largely  because  it 
taxes  longer  to  train  specialists.  Longer  training  tdii^ 
results  in  higher  skill  levels,  and  increased  tiae  in  a 
specialty  field  generally  result  in  a  higher  level  of  IncoM. 


Table  S*7.  Average  Age  of  leearve  Nadleal  Offleara.  by  tpaciatty  and  Region 


Roolon 

Anaathoalology 

Yoart 

Orthopedic 

Surgery 

Yaara 

Canaral 

Surgery 

Years 

Other 

Surgery 

Years 

Other 

Phyalclena 

Years 

Avg 

Years 

No«  England 

55.0 

*2.9 

*5.2 

51.8 

53.2 

*9.6 

Nlddla  Atlantic 

32.0 

5*. 8 

*3.0 

*5.* 

*7.3 

**.5 

Eaat  Rorth  Central 

*7.0 

50.0 

53.0 

*6.7 

*5.1 

*8.* 

Uaat  North  Central 

*5.1 

*7.6 

*9.3 

**.6 

*1.9 

*5.3 

South  Atlantic 

*5.3 

52.* 

*3.7 

**.7 

*1.9 

*5.7 

East  South  Central 

*6.0 

*6.9 

39.6 

50.0 

39.8 

*3.9 

Uaat  South  Control 

*3.2 

*8.6 

*6.0 

55.5 

**.3 

*7.3 

Mountain 

*9.0 

*9.3 

*6.5 

50.9 

*8.* 

*8.7 

Pacific 

*3.1 

*9.3 

5*.3 

51.6 

*5.9 

*8.7 

Avar ago 

*5.0 

50.0 

*6.7 

*9.0 

*5.3 

*6.9 

Source:  1986  Raaarva  Coaiponanta  Survaya 
Rccras  FT  1986 


Incoae  fr(»  Maticaial  Guard  and  Reserve  Service 

Reserve  incoae  for  the  aedlcal  specialties  is  shown  in  Table 
5-8.  Unlike  aedical  officers  serving  on  active  duty,  reserve 
incoae  for  physicians  does  not  vary  by  specialty  or  level  of 
professional  qualification.  Pay  grade  and  aaount  of  paid  duty 
perfomed  are  the  priaary  factors  affecting  the  pay  of  reserve 
aedical  officers.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there 
is  relatively  little  difference  between  specialties  in  teras  of 
the  Incoae  received  froa  reserve  service.  In  the  reserve 
components,  the  average  incoaes  for  physicians  are  as  follows: 
general  surgeons,  $6,152;  orthopedic  surgeons,  $5,649;  "other" 
sutgeons,  $7,767;  and  anesthesiologists,  $8,115.  other 
j^yslclans  earn  an  average  of  $7,199  per  year  in  the  selected 
Reserve. 
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Tabt*  i-t.  Ararat*  laaarva  tncoaa  af  iMIeal  Officara,  bf  tpacialty  and  Raslon 


t— Ion 

AnaatbaaloloNy 

s 

OrthcpacHc 

suraary 

S 

Oanaral 

Suraary 

S 

Other 

Suracry 

s 

Other 

Phyalelana 

S 

Ava 

•««  Cnpland 

s.soo 

2.750 

3,607 

6,147 

15,575 

7,516 

NItfdU  Atlantic 

S.AIO 

7.479 

4,780 

5,963 

5,420 

5,810 

tast  North  Cantral 

9.400 

6.726 

7,734 

6,622 

6,083 

7,313 

■act  North  Cantral 

7,315 

3,493 

8,871 

7,006 

7,006 

6,594 

South  Atlantic 

7,115 

6.331 

7,054 

5,842 

5,729 

6,239 

tact  South  Cantral 

8,491 

6,506 

4,521 

U.400 

5,555 

7.492 

Moat  South  Cantral 

6,701 

5,963 

1,892 

9,954 

6,632 

6,295 

Nountaln 

6,406 

1,966 

9,637 

8,525 

6,043 

6,515 

Pacific 

10,894 

10,800 

7,274 

8,443 

6,751 

8,852 

Avaraaa 

8.115 

5,649 

6,152 

7,767 

7,199 

6,956 

toureai  198d  Raaarva  Coapenanta  Survaya 
RCCrat  FY  19W 


The  differences  in  earnings  across  regions  result  from  the 
denographlcs  of  reserve  physicians  within  the  regions.  The  pay 
schedule  for  reserve  physicians  is  the  same  across  regions,  but 
differences  in  rank,  years  of  service,  and  time  spent  in  paid 
drills  and  on  active  duty  produce  variations  in  average  earnings 
across  the  regions.  The  average  civilian  income  of  reserve 
physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  significantly  by 
specialty.  For  instance,  general  surgeons  and  anesthesiologists 
earn  significantly  more  than  nonsurgical,  or  "other  physicians". 
In  addition,  there  is  a  marked  difference  across  the  regions  in 
terms  of  the  civilian  income  earned  by  physicians  in  the 
reserve.  The  distribution  of  civilian  income  is  shown  in  Ted^le 
5-9,  and  the  distribution  of  reserve  income  as  a  percentage  of 
civilian  Income  is  shown  in  Table  5-10. 

The  sui^ly  of  physicians  to  the  reserve  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  physicians  in  the  civilian  economy.  The 
Mational  Guard  and  Reserve  attract  physicians  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  ability  to  ves';  earned  retirement  benefits  from  active 
duty  for  physicians  ^o  leave  active  duty  for  the  civilian 
economy,  patriotism  and  the  chance  to  perform  a  service  for 
one's  country,  and  supplemental  income. 
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Table  S-9.  Civilian  Inceaa  (MOO)  ef  laaarva  HaOieal  Officara,  by  tpaaialty  and  taflion 


Anaathasiology 

Region  8 

Orthopedic 

Surgery 

8 

Oanaral 

Surgery 

S 

Other 

Surgery 

S 

Other 

Physicians 

S 

Avg 

8. 

Han  Englaitd 

100.0 

129.9 

109.0 

93.0 

105.7 

119.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

190.0 

129.0 

09.0 

112.0 

80.9 

110.7 

East  Rorth  Central 

103.0 

100.0 

130.0 

113.0 

07.1 

110.0 

West  Rorth  Central 

100.0 

100.0 

80.3 

76.9 

00.9 

81.0 

South  Atlantic 

119.2 

152.0 

108.7 

78.7 

85.2 

100.3 

East  South  Central 

190.0 

110.2 

57.9 

108.0 

77.0 

108.0 

Mast  South  Central 

139.5 

107.3 

115.0 

81.0 

70.0 

102.5 

Mountain 

110.0 

75.0 

150.0 

99.3 

80.0 

100.9 

Pacific 

09.0 

100.0 

100.8 

79.7 

83.5 

87.1 

Avarsge 

120.9 

112.0 

100.2 

90.7 

87.0 

105.1 

Source:  1980  Raaerve  Coaponanta  Survaya 
RCCPOS  FT  1980 


Tabla  5-10.  Avaraga  Raaarva  Ineotaa  of  Madical  Officara  aa  a  Parcantaga  of  Averaga  Civilian 
Phyaieian  Incona,  by  Spaelatty  and  Region 


Raaion 

Anas thasi elegy 

.  * . 

Orthopedic 

Surgery 

. %  . 

general 

Surgery 

„  .%... 

Other 

Surgery 

...  X 

Other 

Physicians 

X 

*vg 

Rau  England 

9.50 

2.12 

3.29 

6.61 

9.00 

0.28 

Middle  Atlantic 

3.07 

5.78 

6.93 

5.32 

0.20 

5.25 

East  Rorth  Central 

0.57 

6.73 

5.95 

5.86 

9.07 

0.01 

Vast  Rorth  Central 

7.27 

3.09 

10.28 

9.11 

11.50 

8.10 

South  Atlantic 

0.18 

0.15 

6.09 

7.02 

6.72 

5.87 

East  South  Central 

5.00 

5.91 

7.81 

8.12 

7.16 

6.90 

Hast  South  Central 

0.80 

5.56 

1.60 

12.29 

8.96 

0.10 

Mountain 

5.82 

2.62 

6.20 

8.59 

7.03 

6.21 

Pacific 

15.05 

10.80 

6.81 

11.15 

8.09 

10.10 

Average 

6.50 

5.03 

5.90 

8.03 

8.23 

0.62 

Source;  1980  Reserve  Coaipenants  Surveys 
RCCPOS  FT  1980 
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Table  5-11  shows  the  average  length  of  selected  Reserve 
service  by  specialty  and  geographic  region.  Table  5-12  shows 
average  years  of  prior  active  duty  service  by  specialty  and 
region.  In  aggregate,  reserve  medical  officers  had  less 
Selected  Reserve  service  (9.2  years  versus  10.5  years)  and  more 
active  duty  service  (6.2  years  versus  5.0  years)  than  did  other 
Selected  Reserve  officers.  This  data  Is  based  on  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  and  was  used  in  part  to  estimate 
retention  probabilities.  Pay  and  other  pecuniary  benefits  can 
be  used  to  attract  physicians  Into  the  reserve  for  either  a 
short  period  of  time  or,  if  desired,  until  retirement.  The 
ability  to  attract  substantial  numbers  of  physicians,  however, 
especially  those  who  earn  significant  annual  pay,  will  be  very 
difficult  on  the  margin. 


Table  5-11.  Average  Years  in  the  Reserve  for  Medical  Officers,  by  Specialty  and  Region 


S«fl<on 

Aneathesioloov 

Orthopedic 

,  Surasry 

General 

SMfaPO’ 

Other 

Suroery 

Other 

Phyaieiena 

_Aj(2 

New  England 

27.0 

2.5 

5.6 

6.9 

10.8 

10.5 

Middle  Atlantic 

6.0 

15.6 

7.2 

7.0 

6.1 

8.4 

East  North  Central 

10.0 

6.0 

5.0 

8.5 

7.4 

7.4 

Uaat  North  Central 

10.7 

9.5 

13.0 

12.1 

9.5 

11.5 

South  Atlantic 

9.0 

6.9 

6.9 

9.7 

9.i 

8.2 

Eaat  South  Central 

7.0 

9.0 

11.0 

17.0 

7.2 

10.6 

Weat  South  Central 

5.4 

9.0 

2.8 

24.9 

8.3 

10.3 

Mountain 

3.5 

7.4 

6.5 

11.3 

7.3 

7.2 

Pacific 

10.5 

8.3 

7.0 

10.6 

7.1 

8.8 

Average 

9.9 

7.7 

7.2 

12.0 

8.1 

9.2 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Conponents  Surveys 
RCCPOS  FT  1986 


Table  5-13  shows  the  number  of  hours  that  reserve  physicians 
work  each  week  in  the  civilian  economy:  a  substantial  amount  of 
time.  Having  to  spend  additional  hours  in  the  reserve  consumes 
some  of  a  physician's  leisure  time — typically  time  that  is 
valued  highly  by  those  working  a  significant  number  of  hours  per 
week.  Even  so,  medical  officers  in  the  reserve  contribute  hours 
to  the  reserve  that  are  uncompensated,  as  indicated  in  Table  5- 
14.  Reserve  medical  officers  also  work  additional  hours  in  the 
reserve  which  are  compensated.  Tedsle  5-15  shows  the  number  of 
additional  paid  mandays  performed  by  reserve  medical  officers. 
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Tabl*  5>12.  Dlstrlbiitfen  of  Tooro  of  Aetivo  Duty  of  Rooorvo  Nodfeol  Offfeors, 
by  tpociolty  and  Ragion 


Raaton 

Anaathaaioloov 

Orthopadic 

jurwry... 

Sanoral 

turaarv 

Othor 

Suraorv 

Othor 

Phyaiciana 

Nau  England 

6.4 

6.4 

3.0 

4.0 

8.0 

Riddla  Atlantic 

6.4 

9.0 

6.0 

5.0 

5.4 

Eaat  North  Control 

15.0 

2.0 

11.0 

3.0 

6.0 

Mat  North  Cantral 

6.9 

6.9 

2.0 

3.5 

7.2 

South  Atlantic 

7.2 

12.0 

11.4 

3.5 

5.6 

Eaat  South  Cantral 

8.4 

8.4 

7.9 

7.1 

9.1 

Uaat  South  Cantral 

8.0 

7.0 

2.0 

7.0 

6.6 

Hountain 

10.0 

6.5 

6.5 

7.7 

3.9 

Pacific 

3.0 

6.8 

5.3 

8.0 

5.7 

Avarago 

7.7 

7.7 

6.9 

5.6 

6.0 

Sourea:  1986  Raaorva  Coaipononta  Survaya 
RCCPOt  rr  1986 
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j 

I  Tabla  5*13.  Avaraga  Houra  Uorkad  par  Uaak  In  tha  Civilian  Job  by  Raaarva  Nodical  Offieora, 

by  spoeialty  and  Region 


t 

.  . 

Orthopadic 

Ganaral 

Other 

Other 

Raaion 

Suraorv 

Suraary 

sucatex 

PhysUfoni 

Ava 

t 

Haw  England 

60.0 

57.4 

63.2 

49.2 

47.3 

55.4 

A 

Riddla  Atlantic 

50.0 

60.8 

55.5 

66.0 

55.4 

57.6 

4- 

Eaat  North  Central 

60.0 

60.0 

58.0 

65.3 

53.1 

59.3 

1 

Meat  North  Cantral 

56.9 

56.8 

57.9 

51.2 

59.5 

56.2 

South  Atlantic 

58.8 

51.7 

58.9 

73.0 

56.3 

60.0 

1 

East  South  Cantral 

58.0 

59.4 

67.8 

60.0 

60.0 

61.4 

y. 

Neat  South  Cantral 

54.8 

56.7 

62.2 

50.3 

56.0 

55.8 

't: 

Hountain 

60.0 

56.9 

60.0 

53.9 

51.8 

56.4 

t 

i. 

i 

1 

Pacific 

60.0 

55.7 

57.4 

48.7 

49.9 

54.0 

Avoraga 

57.5 

57.5 

60.1 

57.5 

54.4 

57.4 

Sourcoi  1986  Raaorva  Coapananta  Survaya 
RCCPOt  FT  1986 
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Tabl*  5-U.  Dfatributlon  of  Monthly  Unpaid  Houra  Uorkad  in  tho  Roaarva  by  Nadical  Offieara, 
by  Spaclatty  and  Ragion 


Reaion 

ai>t8JJml9i91Y 

Orthopedic 

Suraarv 

Sanoral 

Suraarv 

Other 

Suraarv 

Other 

Phyaiciana 

Mau  England 

8.0 

5.6 

3.5 

10.0 

5.6 

7.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

9.8 

7.7 

3.6 

18.5 

8.8 

10.5 

Eaat  North  Central 

7.9 

10.0 

2.0 

6.0 

7.9 

6.9 

Ueat  North  Central 

5.6 

3.8 

3.0 

2.2 

3.9 

3.5 

South  Atlantic 

8.8 

5.9 

9.0 

8.0 

3.6 

8.6 

Eaat  South  Central 

8.0 

6.0 

1.0 

16.0 

3.7 

6.0 

Ueat  South  Central 

6.0 

3.3 

5.0 

6.0 

2.5 

2.6 

Mountain 

1.0 

3.7 

5.6 

17.7 

1.6 

3.3 

Pacific 

6.0 

3.2 

3.8 

2.5 

2.1 

2.5 

Averago 

9.1 

6.1 

9.5 

9.0 

6.5 

5.7 

Sourca:  1986  Roaarva  Conponanta  Survayt 
RCCPOS  FT  1986 


Tabla  5-15.  Oiatribution  of  Additional  Paid  Handayt  (Annual)  Uorkad  in  tha  Raaarve  by  Medical 
Offieara,  by  Spacialty  and  Region 


Sealon 

AnwviifE.totoay 

Orthopedic 

Sitrasry, 

General 

jurafY 

Other 

SaraerY 

Other 

PJlYttCiini 

Jtoa 

Neu  England 

5.1 

2.1 

6.0 

6.5 

2.6 

5.5 

Middle  Atlentie 

10.0 

2.0 

2.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

Eaat  North  Central 

5.0 

1.2 

2.7 

2.5 

1.9 

1.9 

Ueat  North  Central 

5.5 

2.3 

8.6 

2.5 

6.6 

6.6 

South  Atlantic 

2.7 

1.1 

6.8 

2.2 

1.6 

1.6 

Eaat  South  Central 

10.0 

2.1 

6.5 

22.0 

5.2 

5.6 

Ueat  South  Central 

3.6 

1.6 

3.0 

8.0 

2.9 

2.6 

Mountain 

7.0 

1.9 

26.0 

8.7 

1.2 

6.5 

Pacific 

3.0 

1.5 

2.5 

0.9 

3.3 

2.7 

Average 

6.7 

0.8 

3.8 

3.1 

2.6 

2.8 

Source:  1986  Reaerve  Ceagionenta  Surveya 
RCCPDS  FT  1986 
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The  reserve  conponents  require  a  substzmtlal  muiber  of 
physicians  and  have  consistently  had  probleas  in  attracting  and 
retaining  physicians.  As  previously  noted,  the  needs  of  the 
reserve  components  differ  from  those  of  the  active  duty  force. 
The  active  duty  requirements  are  for  specialties  that  serve  the 
medical  needs  of  members  and  their  families:  these  include 
specialties  such  as  pediatrics,  internal  Mdiclne, 
gynecology/obstetrics,  surgery  and  the  full  range  of  specialties 
found  in  the  civilian  sector.  The  reserve  force  requires 
physicians  who  can  deal  with  trauma,  injury,  and  disease 
resulting  from  wartime  activities.  Reserve  requirements, 
therefore,  focus  on  surgeons,  especially  general  surgeons  and 
orthopedic  surgeons,  as  well  as  anesthesiologists.  The  total 
wartime  requirements,  as  stated  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  are  shown  in  Table  5- 
16.  Reserve  component  requirements  and  shortfalls  focus  on 
general  surgeons,  orthopedic  surgeons,  and  anesthesiologists 
which  are  designated  as  critically  short  wartime  medical 
specialties  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs. 


Table  S-IS.  Total  Wartime  Shortfall 


Specialty 


Total  Wartime  Total  Wartime 
Requirement  Shortfall 


General  Surgery  3,420  1,920 
Orthopedic  Surgery  2,820  2,030 
Other  Surgery  2,970  240 
Anesthesiology  1,960  1,315 
Other  Physicians  20.430  1.595 

Total  31,600  7,100 


Source:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs 


The  reserve  requirements  for  physicians  are  primarily  derived 
from  the  NFM-generated  peak  mobilization  workload  manpower  needs 
to  which  are  added  the  Service-unique  requirements.  One  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  the  6th  QRMC  study  is  to  identify 
compensation  alternatives  that  would  help  achieve  the  DoD  goal 
to  reduce  the  total  projected  shortfall  of  physicians  classified 
as  critically  short  for  wartime  by  20  percent  per  year,  and  to 
completely  eliminate  the  shortage  in  t^ose  specialties  over  a 
five-year  period.  This  requirement  can  be  partially  met  by 
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physicians  in  ths  IRR,  as  vsll  as  by  those  in  the  Standby  and 
Retired  Reserve,  and  need  not  be  totally  filled  from  the 
Selected  Reserve.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  Amy 
Reserve  where  aany  additional  personnel  will  be  assigned  to  the 
IRR.  Navy  grotith  will  be  largely  in  the  Selected  Reserve  and 
the  Air  Force  will  rely  on  increases  in  both  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  the  IRR. 

Selected  Reserve  authorizations  and  assigned  strength,  by 
specialty,  are  shown  for  FY  1986  in  Table  5-17:^  there  were 
8,384  authorized  positions  (including  IMAs) ,  with  an  assigned 
strength  of  5,346.^  The  nusbers  shown  here  indicate  a  Selected 
Reserve  shortfall  of  physicians  of  3,038.  Prinary  shortages  are 
in  general  surgery  (795),  orthopedic  surgery  (400), 
anesthesiology  (189)  and  the  "other*  physician  category  (1657) . 
The  total  wartiae  shortfall  is  larger  than  Selected  Reserve 
shortages,  however,  because  total  wartiae  requireaents  are  based 
on  peak  workload  projections  for  aobilization.  The  total 
wartiae  shortfall  of  physicians  is  7,100.  The  primary 
shortfalls  are  in  the  same  specialties  that  are  short  in  the 
Selected  Reserve:  the  general  surgery  category  (1,920), 
orthopedic  surgery  (2,030),  and  anesthesiology  (1,315). 


Table  5-17.  Peacetime  Shortfall  in  the  Selected  Reserve  -  FY 
1986 


Selected  Reserve 


A\iths>ciaed 

Assigned 

Shortfalls 

General  Surgery 

1,444 

649 

795 

Orthopedic  Surgery  593 

193 

400 

other  Surgery 

580 

583 

(3) 

Anesthesiology 

359 

170 

189 

Other  Physicians 

5.408 

3.751 

1x552 

Total 

8,384 

5,346 

3,038 

Source:  Figures 

for  the  Amy 

and  Air  Force 

are  from  REM 

database.  Army  figures  as  of  September  30,  1986.  Air 
Force  authorizations  as  of  September  30,  1986;  assigned 
as  of  June  30,  1986.  Navy  figures  from  Medical 
Manpower  Trends  Data  Report  as  of  September  30,  1986. 
Figures  displayed  in  the  aggregate. 


The  policies  and  compensation  alternatives  addressed  in  this 
report  focus  on  increasing  accessloris  of  physicians  into  the 
reserve  cosponents  and  producing  higher  continuation  rates  for 
reserve  physicians.  Achievement  of  these  goals  requires  a  set 
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of  policiM  (for  coapansation,  training,  adalnlstration,  and 
parsonnal  aanagaaant)  that  focus  on  attracting  physicians  to  tha 
rasarva  and  a  sat  of  pollcias  to  hasp  than  in  tha  rasarva.  This 
lattar  policy  probably  antails,  in  part,  aora  affactiva  usa  of 
physicians'  skills  in  tha  rasarva  satting. 


Coapansation  for  Physicians 

Physicians  typically  have  high  opportunity  costs  with  raspact 
to  additional  activitias  that  ara  tiaa-consuning.  Kiysicians  in 
spacialtias  Idantlfied  by  tha  rasarva  coiqponants  as  qualifiad  in 
tha  critically  short  wartina  skills,  nanaly  ganeral  surgeons, 
orthopedic  surgaons,  and  anesthesiologists,  have  vary  high 
annual  incoaas;  they  also  work  vary  long  hours.  Reserve 
obligations  can  impose  substantial  tiae  ragulrements  for  drills 
and  eumual  training:  48  drills  and  two  weeks  of  annual  training 
cost  physicians  (particularly  surgeons  and  anesthesiologists) 
significant  leisure  time,  because  they  ara  already  working  long 
hours.  If  training  conflicts  with  their  practices,  the  dollar 
costs  to  physicians  are  very  high.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
substitute  directly  for  physicians'  Income  at  their  civilian 
rate  of  earnings  would  be  fairly  expensive.  For  example,  a 
weekend  drill  (16  hours)  would  cost  approximately  $1,400  on  the 
margin.  Tha  cost  of  48  drills  and  annual  training  would  be 
approximately  $25,000.  Even  then,  physicians  might  experience 
some  opportunity  costs  if  time  away  from  their  civilian  practice 
hampered  the  retention  of  patients  or  interfered  with  normal 
operations. 

The  QRNC  considered  several  alternative  compensation  schemes 
as  possible  ways  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  medical  specialty 
imbalance  in  the  reserve.  Imbalance  refers  both  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  physicians  in  specific  units  and  to  an  incorrect  mix 
across  specialties  throughout  the  entire  reserve  medical  force. 
There  is  significant  excess  demand  (based  on  total  wartime 
requirements)  for  physicians.  The  QRMC  analysis  supports  the 
general  view  in  the  literature  and  in  prior  studies  that 
physicians  tend  to  be  relatively  nonresponsive  to  reserve  pay 
increases  in  the  ranges  that  have  historically  obtained.  The 
Increases  required  to  Induce  an  adequate  number  of  physicians  to 
participate  in  the  reserve  in  an  undifferentiated  or  untargeted 
incentive  program  are  most  likely  not  feasible,  given  budget 
constraints.  The  challenge,  then,  is  to  devise  compensation 
alternatives  that  focus  on  subgroups  of  the  physician  population 
that  may  be  relatively  more  responsive  to  reserve  pay.  Also, 
physicians  in  specialties  for  which  there  is  an  excess  supply 
will  be  more  responsive  than  those  in  specialties  with  excess 
demand.  These  specialties  may  not  be  those  critically  short  for 
the  reserve  combat  medical  mission,  however;  hence  these 
physicians  should  be  recruited  only  if  there  is  an  identified 
need  or  they  can  be  trained  for  the  required  specialties. 
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Yoxinger  physicians,  with  large  school  debt  and  significant 
costs  for  establishing  a  practice,  nay  be  sore  readily  attracted 
to  the  reserve.  To  study  the  responsiveness  of  i^ysicians  to 
coapensatlon  in  the  reserve,  all  physicians  were  categorized 
into  subgroups.  The  level  of  responsiveness  to  a  cosBon 
compensation  incentive  should  differ  anong  subgroups.  The  goal 
is  to  tailor  the  compensation  plan  for  the  subgroups  and,  at  the 
sane  tine,  to  alter  the  compensation  among  the  subgroups  to 
renedy  the  physician  shortfall  as  such  as  possible. 

As  reflected  in  the  1986  Reserve  Cosponents  Surveys,  medical 
officers  are,  in  general,  less  satisfied  with  pay  and  allowances 
in  the  reserve  than  are  nonmedical  officers.  This  is  shown  in 
Table  5-18,  which  indicates  that  the  overall  average  level  of 
satisfaction  with  pay  and  allowances  is  2.5  (on  a  scale  fr(»  1 
to  5  where  1  represents  very  satisfied  and  5  represents  very 
dissatisfied) .  The  average  response  of  2 . 5  falls  between 
satisfied  (2)  and  neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied  (3).  This 
level  of  satisfaction  is  lower  than  the  level  of  satisfaction 
with  pay  and  allowances  for  all  reserve  officers,  which  is  2.0 
(satisfied)  on  the  same  scale. 


Table  5*18.  Avaraae  Laval  of  Satfafaetlon  of  Raaarva  Nodical  Officera  with  Raaarva  Pay  and 
Allottaneaa,  by  tpaeialty  and  Ragion 


Roolon 

Anaathaaioloflv 

Orthopedic 

Suroory 

Sonora 1 

Suroory 

Other 

Suroarv 

Other 

Phvaiciana 

Jha 

ROM  England 

2.3 

2.9 

2.5 

1.5 

2.7 

2.5 

Hiddlo  Atlantic 

5.0 

3.5 

2.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2,7 

Eaat  North  Control 

2.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.6 

Uoat  North  Control 

2.3 

2.9 

2.4 

1.5 

2.6 

2.4 

South  Atlantic 

2.4 

3.5 

2.6 

1.7 

2.6 

2.6 

Eaat  South  Control 

2.0 

2.8 

3.3 

1.0 

2.2 

2.3 

Uoot  South  Control 

1.5 

3.0 

4.0 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

Hountafn 

3.0 

2.8 

3.0 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

Pacific 

2.0 

2.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.7 

2.4 

Avaraga 

2.2 

3.4 

2.7 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

Soureo:  1988  Raoorvo  Coaipanonta  Survoya 
RCCPDS  FT  1988 


Compensation  alternatives  were  identified  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  the  IRR.  Expanded  use  of  the  IRR,  which  does  not 
have  a  substantial  training  requirement,  can  help  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  training  schedules  and  for  participation 
levels  that  conflict  less  with  the  stringent  time  demands  that 
physicians  experience  in  their  civilian  profession,  and  which 
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■ay  kaap  thra  out  of  tha  rasarva.  Incraaaad  uaa  of  tha  IKR  say 
taduca  ahortfalla  at  ralativaly  low  coat  to  tha  raaarva;  in 
which  caaa,  bacausa  training  oiK>oi^unitiaa  ara  liaitad,  tha 
raaarva  should  ba  "buying”  only  tha  critically  short  wartiaa 
spaclaltias  raquirad.  In  addition,  sarvica  in  tha  IKR  ganarally 
doas  not  hava  ^a  gaographical  constraints  of  tha  Salactad 
Saserve,  vhara  Baabars  ara  attachad  to  units  in  spaclfic 
gsographical  locations. 

Conpensation  alternatives  fall  into  two  broad  categories: 
accession  altematlvas  and  retention  altamativas.  Accession 
altamatlves  ara  those  designed  to  induce  physicians  to  choose 
National  Guard  and  Rasarva  sarvica  in  either  tha  Salactad 
Reserve  or  tha  IRR.  Accession  compensation  altamativas 
considered  by  the  6th  QRMC  ara  those  expected  to  provide 
physicians  who  would  not  hava  joined  otherwise  with  an 
additional  inpatus  to  join  tha  reserve.  The  conpensation 
alternatives  considered  are  specific  to  reserve  service  and,  for 
the  most  part,  ara  not  identical  to  and  do  not  reflect  the 
active  force  situation.  The  costs  of  these  alternatives  are 
Inportant.  Clearly,  on  the  margin,  additional  conpensation 
alternatives  will  bring  new  physicians  into  the  reserve; 
however,  in  so  doing,  additional  costs  will  be  incurred  in  terns 
of  providing  that  increased  conpensation  to  physicians  who 
already  have  joined  the  reserve  and  would  have  entered  the 
reserve  regardless. 

Retention  alternatives  would  be  expected  to  encourage 
physicians  to  remain  in  the  reserve  after  an  initial  term. 
Retention  tends  to  require  different  compensation  than 
accession,  and  these  alternatives  may  work  over  a  longer  term. 

To  a  large  extent,  alternatives  likely  to  keep  physicians  in  the 
service  are  less  oriented  toward  "out-of-pocket"  costs  and  pay 
than  are  accession  alternatives.  Retention  alternatives  are 
relatively  intangible  and  may  include  appropriate  use  of 
physician  skills,  specific  training,  and  reduction  of  time  away 
from  practice  and  family. 

For  the  options  evaluated,  the  amounts  are  not  offered  as 
definitive,  optimal  values  for  inclusion  in  an  Incentive 
program.  Instead,  the  values  for  the  programs  analyzed  were 
selected  from  the  range  of  reserve  income  observed  in  the 
database.  The  average  reserve  income  observed  for  physicians  by 
region  and  specialty  ranged  from  $2,000  to  $15,575.  The  use  of 
values  that  fall  too  far  outside  the  range  decreases  the 
reliability  of  the  projected  estimates.  Experimentation  with 
various  programs  and  additional  data  collection  may  show  that 
there  are  other  program  values  which  have  more  optimal  effect. 
The  values  and  responses  are  offered  as  baseline  estimates  for 
use  by  planners  in  developing  experimental  test  designs. 
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The  6th  QRNC  does  not  recoanend  the  payaent  of  all 
alternatives  to  all  reserve  aedlcal  officers.  In  an  environaent 
where  the  specialties  in  critically  short  supply  are  those  where 
the  practitioners  have  the  highest  average  civilian  incoae,  the 
iapact  of  incentive  prograas  can  best  be  aaxiaized  through 
effective  targeting  of  incentives.  The  QRMC  has,  however, 
evaluated  the  effect  of  Incentives  for  broad  categories  of 
reserve  physicians,  including  those  qualified  in  specialties  not 
currently  classified  as  critically  short  wartiae  specialties. 
This  data  is  provided  to  show  relative  responsiveness  of 
different  groups  to  econoaic  incentives  and  the  iapact  on  the 
total  supply  of  physicians  and  on  budget  resources. 

Within  this  context,  the  QBMC  also  assessed  the  potential  of 
the  coapensation  alternatives  evaluated  to  achieve  the  DoD 
objective  of  eliainating  shortfalls  in  critical  wartiae 
specialties  over  a  five-year  period.  The  objective  of  this 
assessaent  is  to  provide  a  rough  estiaate  of  whether  or  not 
coapensation  alternatives  at  the  levels  evaluated  appear  to  be 
generally  in  the  range  likely  to  be  required  to  eliainate  the 
shortfalls.  Based  on  the  projections  of  an  econoaetric  aodel 
and  given  the  specific  alternatives  and  values  analyzed, 
iapleaentation  would  result  in  eliaination  of  shortages  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  at  the  F¥  1986  level  over  a  five-year  period 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  for  critically  short  wartiae 
specialties  for  reserve  physicians.  In  the  aggregate,  the  total 
nuabers  of  aedical  officers  for  the  options  evaluated  and  the 
incentives  in  place  are  projected  to  exceed  shortages  for  the 
Selected  Reserve.  Based  on  aodel  projections,  it  appears  that 
additional  Incentives  would  be  required  to  eliainate  the  entire 
wartiae  shortage  for  the  Ready  Reserve  in  a  five-year  period. 

The  aodel  projects  that,  at  the  prograa  levels  analyzed,  a 
shortfall  of  anesthesiologists  and  orthopedic  surgeons  would 
reaain.  It  is  eaphasized,  however,  that  eapirical  evidence  on 
the  effect  of  coapensation  Initiatives  is  lacking.  Therefore, 
it  is  far  froa  certain  that  the  effects  of  specific  initiatives 
as  projected  in  the  aodel  would  be  adequate  to  significantly 
reduce  or  eliainate  the  shortfall,  even  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
For  this  reason,  the  QRNC  recoaaends  a  test  prograa  of 
incentives  for  aedical  officers  in  coablnatlon  with  a  test  for 
Incentives  for  nurses  and  careful  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
the  stipend  and  loan  repayaent  prograas.  It  is  also  eaphasized 
that  the  results  of  the  econoaetric  aodel  were  not  incorporated 
into  a  general  aanpower  aodel.  Rather,  values  froa  the 
econoaetric  aodel  were  used  in  coablnatlon  with  known  rates  and 
trends  and  applied  against  the  existing  reserve  aedical  officer 
population  to  estiaate  effects  over  a  five-year  period. 

The  lower  participation  requlreaent  of  the  IRR  was  projected 
to  be  of  high  value  for  aany  potential  reserve  physicians,  even 
though  fewer  benefits  accrue  to  the  aeaber  and  it  is  aore 
difficult  to  earn  a  creditable  year  for  retlreaent.  As  the  QRNC 
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was  not  able  to  analyse  tbe  relationship  between  the  relative 
value  of  tine  and  conpensatlon,  the  decision  was  made  to  analyse 
a  program  for  the  IRR  based  on  lower  levels  of  co^tensation  than 
those  selected  for  evaluation  for  the  Selected  Reserve.  In  the 
absence  of  survey  data  for  medical  officers  in  the  IRR,  the  same 
or  similar  elasticities  as  those  developed  for  Selected  Reserve 
members  were  used  to  project  responsiveness  of  IRR  members  to 
compensation  options. 

Accession  Alternatives 

The  accession  alternatives  described  in  this  chapter  provide 
an  indication  of  possible  changes  that  can  be  made  and  the 
effect  of  these  changes  on  the  supply  of  reserve  physicians  by 
specialty.  The  costs  of  each  alternative  are  also  provided; 
these  are  isportant  because  the  cost  of  each  alternative  will 
provide  new  reservists,  on  the  margin,  but  the  same  incentive 
will  generally  have  to  be  provided  to  all  reservists  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  or  the  IRR.  Reservists  already  on  board  will 
receive  the  same  increases  and  compensation,  even  though  the 
increases  were  not  needed  to  induce  them  to  join  the  reserve. 
This  fact,  known  as  economic  rent,  increases  the  costs  of  the 
compensation  alternatives. 

Special  Pay 

This  alternative  represents  special  monthly  pay  for  annual 
training  and  periods  of  inactive  duty  training  for  all 
physicians  in  the  reserve  components.  The  amount  analyzed  is  at 
a  monthly  rate  of  $450  which  equates  to  $225  for  15  days  of 
annual  training  and  $60  for  four  drills  periods.  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  $100  in  the  monthly  rate  currently 
authorized  for  medical  officers  with  two  or  more  years  of  active 
duty.  On  the  margin,  it  will  Increase  reserve  pay  by  $945  per 
year  for  all  physicians  without  prior  service  in  the  Selected 
Reserve . 

A  strong  rationale  exists  for  removing  the  current  requirement 
for  prior  active  duty  service,  thereby  entitling  all  reserve 
medical  officers  to  this  special  pay.  When  the  current  special 
pay  for  reserve  medical  officers  on  active  duty  for  training  was 
first  paid  in  1974,  it  was  paid  in  the  same  amount  and  with  the 
sue  qualifying  conditions  as  that  in  effect  for  active  duty 
medical  officers  ($150  per  month  with  one  but  less  that  two 
years  of  active  duty  and  $350  per  month  with  two  or  more  years 
of  active  duty) .  At  that  time,  active  duty  medical  officers  who 
signed  service  agreements  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  periods 
of  from  one  to  four  years  were  also  entitled  to  an  annual 
variable  incentive  pay  bonus.  No  cozqwrable  annual  bonus 
entitlement  was  legislated  for  reserve  component  medical 
officers.  Thus,  although  authority  for  direct  payment  in  return 
for  an  additional  service  commitment  was  not  applied  to  the 
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medical  reserve  force,  there  vas  a  clear  connection  between  the 
active  and  reserve  special  pay  authorized  for  basic 
qualification  and  service  as  a  medical  officer. 

On  meeting  the  same  qualifying  criteria,  the  reserve  medical 
officer  was  paid  special  pay  in  an  amoimt  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  active  duty  medical  officer.  The  reserve  medical  officer 
was  paid  only  when  on  active  duty,  however,  and  the  basis  for 
the  entitlement  to  the  pay,  at  either  the  $150  or  $350  level, 
was  largely  unrelated  to  the  reserve  situation;  it  was  based  on 
active  duty  service.  The  Uniformed  services  Health 
Professionals  Special  Pay  Act  of  1980,  which  revised  the  active 
duty  special  pay  program,  made  special  pay  entitlement  for  basic 
qualification  and  service  as  a  medical  officer  even  less 
comparable  between  active  and  reserve  medical  forces.  The  Act 
entirely  revised  and  significantly  improved  the  special 
incentive  program  for  active  duty  medical  officers.  As 
previously  discussed,  such  an  adjustment  was  not  made  for 
reserve  medical  officers. 

The  element  of  the  revised  active  duty  special  pay  pac]cage 
that  most  nearly  parallels  the  former  monthly  special  pay  for 
active  duty  medical  officers  (and  that  still  authorized  for 
reserve  medical  officers)  is  varlzd>le  special  pay  (VSP) . 

Criteria  for  entitlement  are  a  commission  as  a  medical  officer 
and  status  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year;  the  status  is  stipulated 
simply  to  differentiate  an  officer  on  extended  active  duty  from 
a  reservist  on  order  or  call  to  active  duty  (or  full-time 
National  Guard  duty)  for  less  than  one  year.  Entitlement,  like 
that  for  the  former  special  pay,  is  based  on  qualification  and 
service  as  a  medical  officer  and  is  not  related  to  specialty, 
professional  certification,  or  level  of  manning.  All  other 
active  duty  incentive  pays  legislated  as  part  of  the  revised 
active  duty  program  in  1980  are  paid  selectively,  based  on 
special  criteria  such  as  professional  certification,  execution 
of  agreements  for  active  duty  service,  or  qualification  in  a 
limited  number  of  specialties  that  are  designated  as  critically 
short  for  the  combat  mission  or  manning  level. 

As  shown  in  Appendix  A,  the  annual  rate  of  VSP  (excluding 
medical  officers  in  internship  training)  ranges  from  a  low  of 
$5,000  ($416.66  per  month)  to  a  high  of  $10,000  ($833.33  per 
month)  for  officers  with  six  to  eight  years  of  service  that  is 
creditable  for  special  pay  purposes.  From  the  $10,000  level, 
the  rate  of  pay  decreases  after  eight  years  of  service, 
returning  to  an  annual  rate  of  $5,000  for  medical  officers  with 
22  or  more  years  of  service  that  is  creditable  for  special  pay 
purposes . 
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To  roestabllsh  th*  original  rolationsblp  batwaan  actlva  and 
resarva  apacial  pay  would  raquira  an. Incraasa  in  tba  anount  of 
antltlanant  to  apacial  pay  for  raaarva  aadical  officara. 
E8t2d)liahBant  of  a  alngla  rata  of  antltlaaant  for  all  racipianta 
at  tha  annual  rata  of  $5,400  (a  nonthly  rata  of  $450  or  $225  for 
15  daya  of  activa  duty  for  trainii^  and  $60  for  4  drill  parioda) 
would  approxinata  tha  lowaat  ranga  of  tha  co^parabla  actlva  duty 
pay  (VSP)  diacuaaad  abova.  An  incraaaad  rata  of  raaarva  apacial 
pay  would  alao  aarva  tha  aacondary  function  of  reducing  tha  loaa 
in  apacial  pay  auatalnad  by  activa  duty  aadical  officara  who 
enter  the  reaerve. 

Tha  raqulreaent  that  a  reaerve  aedical  officer  have  pravioua 
active  duty  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  apacial  pay  ia 
anachroniatic.  It  appears  that  the  original  standard  steaned 
from  the  singular  focus  on  active  coaponent  requireaenta  rather 
than  a  conscious  expansion  of  a  policy  objective.  Today  the 
reserve  aedical  force  is  clearly  identified  as  an  integral 
coaponent  of  the  defense  medical  department  and  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  primary  mission  of  combat  medical  readiness.  To 
meet  the  manpower  requirements  necessary  to  sustain  medical 
readiness,  the  reserve  components  must  attract  personnel  who 
have  never  served  on  active  duty.  The  pool  of  personnel  with 
prior  active  duty  is  by  itself  inadecpiate.  A  full  20-year 
career  in  the  reserve  must  become  much  more  commonplace  if  the 
Services  are  to  meet  their  readiness  goals.  Further,  officers 
with  prior  active  duty  service  are  more  likely  to  enter  the 
reserve  than  are  individuals  with  no  prior  active  duty. 

Personnel  with  prior  service  may  join  the  reserve  based  on 
remaining  obligation  or  due  to  vested  retirement  interest  they 
established  while  on  active  duty;  or  they  may  join  because  they 
enjoyed  allitary  duty  and  want  continued  military  experience. 
These  very  powerful  motivating  factors  do  not  function  in  the 
population  without  prior  service;  thus,  incentives  to  attract 
individuals  with  no  prior  service  must  be  at  least  as  attractive 
as  those  for  personnel  who  have  prior  service.  Unless  an 
incentive  is  designed  apeciflcally  to  attract  the  prior  active 
duty  officer,  special  incentives  developed  for  reserve  health 
professionals  should  apply  equally  to  personnel  without  regard 
to  prior  active  duty  service. 

The  raise  in  special  pay  will  bring  an  estimated  54  more 
physicians  into  the  reserve.  The  incremental  cost  associated 
with  this  program  is  $5  million.  Table  5-19  compares  the 
current  and  the  alternative  programs. 

The  special  pay  alternative  recognizes  the  value  of  the  active 
force  VSP  and  the  generally  very  high  civilian  income  of 
physicians.  Thus,  the  alternative  is  set  at  a  single  rate 
applicable  to  all  reserve  medical  officers.  Compensation 
incentives  do  not  elicit  the  same  response  in  all  specialties. 
Physicians  in  the  nonsurgical  specialties,  for  instance,  respond 
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Table  5-19.  Current  and  Alternative  Special  Pay  Prograne  for 
Reserve  Medical  Officers 


Prior  Active 
_ Service 


Current 

SYStCtt 


Alternative 


Less  than  1  year  None 


$450/Bionth  for  annual 
training  ($225  for  15 
days)  ($60  for  4 
drills) 


1  year  but  less 
than  2  years 


$100/nonth  for  $450/nonth  for  annual 
annual  training  training  ($225  for  15 
($50  for  15  days)  days)  ($60  for  4 

drills) 


2  years  or  more 


$3S0/month  for 
annual  training 
($175  for  15  days) 


$4 50/month  for  annual 
training  ($225  for  15 
days)  ($60  for  4 
drills) 


most  favorably  to  monetary  Incentives  because  their  average 
civilian  income  is  substantially  lower  than  that  of  physicians 
in  the  specialties  that  have  been  designated  as  critically  short 
wartime  specialties.  Even  more  significemt,  the  analysis 
indicates  that  the  response  differs  among  physicians  in  the 
critically  short  wartime  specialties.  Physicians  in  the  general 
surgery  specialty  respond  more  favorably  to  compensation 
Incentives  than  do  those  in  orthopedic  surgery  and 
anesthesiology  specialties.  Those  in  the  "other"  surgeon 
category  respond  at  an  intermediate  level  (between  those  in  the 
medical  specialties  and  those  in  orthopedic  surgery  and 
anesthesiology) .  Development  of  a  multiple-tier  system, 
applying  incentives  at  differing  levels,  is  suggested.  This 
%rould  be  appropriate  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  result  at 
each  level.  TeUsle  5-20  shows  the  categories  used  in  analysis  of 
the  alternatives  and  their  estimated  effects. 

Stipend  for  Training  in  Very  critically  or  Critically  Short 
Wartime  Specialties 

One  alternative  is  to  provide  a  stipend  for  qualified 
physicians  who  are  participating  in  graduate  medical  education 
to  become  qualified  in  a  critically  or  very  critically  short 
specialty.  The  Income  of  residents  in  training  is  generally 
low,  and  frequently  a  physician  has  large  debts  remaining  from 
educational  loans.  A  stipend  program  was  authorized  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  and 
modified  and  expanded  for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  The  stipend  can 
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Tabltt  5-20.  Cat«gorlM  UmmA  in  Analysis  of  Rssarvs  Medical 
Officer  Coiqpensati<m  Alternatives 


catftgQgy 

Very  critically  short 
specialties 

Critically  short 
specialties 

Other 


gppgialtiw 

Anesthesiology 
Orthopedic  Surgery 

General  Surgery 

Other  Surgery 
Medical  (nonsurgical) 


reduce  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  living  during  a  period  of  low 
incone  for  the  resident.  The  rate  In  effect  on  July  l,  1987, 
was  $664  per  nonth.  Inpleaentatlon  was  initially  delayed,  but 
Service  programs  are  now  in  place.  Because  of  the  delayed 
Inpleaentatlon,  effects  of  this  prograun  could  not  be  evaluated. 

While  it  Is  too  soon  to  ju^ge  the  actual  effect,  the  QBMC 
estinates  that,  on  the  margin,  this  alternative  will  attract 
about  148  additional  medical  officers  per  year  in  the  combined 
very  critically  and  cirltically  short  specialty  groups.  The 
annual  cost  associated  with  this  prograun  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  for  one  year  based  on  148  participants  is  approximately 
1.2  million.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  also  authorized  a  stipend  of  $332  per  month 
for  physicians  who  agree  to  participate  in  the  IRR.  The 
Increase  to  the  Ildl  is  anticipated  at  143  physicians  for  the 
first  year,  with  a  projected  cost  of  $0.6  million.  The  current 
and  alternative  stipend  systems  are  sho%m  in  Table  5-21. 

Loan  Repayment  (For  Very  (Critically  and  (Critically  Short 
Specialties) 

Physicians  completing  medical  school,  internship,  and 
residency  frequently  have  high  debt,  as  indicated  earlier.  The 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
authorized  a  loan  repayment  program  for  medical  officers 
qualified  in  specialties  designated  by  the  DoD  as  critically 
short  for  wartime;  As  the  program  has  only  been  recently 
implemented,  evaluation  of  its  ii^act  from  actual  data  was  not 
possible. 

The  alternative  evaliiated  by  the  QRMC  would  increase  the 
current  statutory  annual  loan  repayment  from  a  maximum  of  $3,ooo 
for  qualifying  m^ical  officers  serving  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
to  a  maximum  of  $8,000  annually  for  very  critically  short 
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Table  5-21.  Current  and  Alternative  Stipend  Prograns  for 

Residents  in  Very  Critically  and  Critically  Short 
wartine  Specialties 


Eligibility 


Entitleaent 


Obligation 


Current  Svsten 

Residents  in  training 
in  anesthesiology, 
orthopedic  surgery  or 
general  surgery 

$664  per  aonth  for 
service  in  the  Selected 
Reserve 

$332  per  aonth  for 
service  in  the  IRR 

Two  for  one  contractual 
obligation  following 
coapletion  of  residency 
training 


Alternative  Svatee 
No  Change  evaluated 


No  change 


Note:  The  stipend  increases  at  the  sane  rate  as  basic  pay. 


specialists  and  to  $4,000  annually  for  critically  short 
specialists.  This  anount  increases  the  total  remuneration  of 
anesthesiologists  by  about  100  percent  and  of  orthopedic 
surgeons  by  approximately  142  percent,  on  the  margin,  the 
option  increases  the  combined  number  of  specialists  in  the  very 
critically  short  wartime  skills  in  the  Selected  Reserve  by 
approximately  110  in  the  first  year.  The  $4,000  annual  loan 
repayment  for  critically  short  wartime  specialists  is  projected 
to  increase  the  number  of  physicians  in  that  category  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  by  62  physicians  for  the  first  year.  The 
projected  additional  cost  for  both  levels  of  loan  repayment  is 
$1.1  million. 

A  loan  repayment  program  for  the  iRR  has  also  been  evaluated, 
at  the  annual  repayment  rate  of  $4,000  for  the  very  critically 
short  specialties  only.  The  projected  impact  is  an  additional 
56  medical  officers,  with  an  associated  cost  of  $0.2  million. 

The  loan  repayment  program  is  detailed  in  Table  5-22. ^ 
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Table  5-22. 

Currwit  and  Alternative  Reserve  Medical  Officer 
E&catlonal  Loan  Repayment  Programs 

P«f«»*»era 

Current  System 

Alternative  System 

Eligibility 

All  critically 
short  specialties 

Apply  at  differing  levels 
to  very  critically  short 
and  critically  short 
specialties 

Entitlement 

$3,000  per  year,  to  a 
maximum  total  of 
$20,000 

Selected  Reseirve: 

Increase  the  payments  for 
the  very  critically  short 
specialties  to  15%  of 
outstanding  debt  per 
year  or  $8,000,  whichever 
is  lower,  up  to  a 
cumulative  maximum 
of  $50,000;  and,  for  the 
critically  shoirt 
specialties.  Increase  to 
15%  per  year  or  $4,000 
per  year,  whichever  is 
lower,  to  a  cumulative 
maximum  of  $25,000. 

IRR:  Add  payments  for 
very  critically  short 
specialties.  At  rate  of 
15%  per  year  or  $4,000 
per  year,  whichever  is 
lower,  to  a  cumulative 
maximum  of  $25,000. 

Membership 

requirement 

Must  be  a  member  of 
the  Selected  Reserve. 
Receive  payment  upon 
completion  of  each 
year  of  service 

Add  program  for  IRR 

Kote:  The  current  authority  extends  through  FY  1990. 


Incentive  Bcmus  (For  Very  Critically  and  Critically  Short 
Specialties) 

Bonuses  are  intended  to  help  attract  and  retain  physicians  for 
the  reserve  who  are  qualified  in  specialties  in  critically  short 
supply  for  wartise.  The  approach  is  to  compensate  these 
physicians,  who  earn  very  high  civilian  incomes,  for  choosing  to 
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spend  tine  In  the  reserve  rather  than  in  practice  or  leisure 
activity.  Under  the  option  evaluated,  an  incmtive  bonus  would 
be  paid  on  accession  into  the  reserve  or  in  return  for  a 
cosoaltaent  to  renaln  in  the  reserve.  Because  estlaates 
indicated  that  anesthesiologists  and  orthopedic  surgeons  would 
respond  less  readily  than  would  general  surgeons,  a  two-tier 
bonus  prograa  was  analyzed.  Members  in  the  very  critically 
short  category,  triiich  includes  anesthesiologists  and  orthopedic 
surgeons,  would  receive  a  $10,000  annual  bonus  whereas  the 
critically  short  tier  (general  surgeons)  would  receive  a  $6,000 
annual  bonus.  On  the  margin,  the  bonus  alternative  would 
increase  annual  reserve  compensation  to  anesthesiologists  by  123 
percent  and  to  orthopedic  surgeons  by  177  percent.  The  effect 
of  a  bonus  of  $6,000  Increases  the  annual  reserve  compensation 
of  general  surgeons,  on  average,  by  100  percent.  The  supply 
effect  of  these  bonuses  on  the  Selected  Reserve  for  the  first 
year  is  an  additional  168  anesthesiologists  and  orthopedic 
surgeons  combined  and  110  general  surgeons.  In  order  to  provide 
comparative  data,  a  $3,000  bonus  was  also  analyzed  for 
specialties  tdiich  have  not  been  classified  as  critically  short 
for  wairtime.  The  $3,000  bonus  for  other  physicians  is  projected 
to  increase  the  supply  to  the  Selected  Reserve  by  837  physicians 
during  the  first  year.  The  costs  associated  with  the  bonus 
option  for  the  first  year  are  $10.3  million  for  the  very 
critically  and  critically  short  specialties  combined  and  $15.8 
million  for  other  physicians.  Data  on  the  effects  of  a  bonus 
are  provided  in  subsequent  tables. 

Reduced  bonus  levels  for  medical  officers  in  the  IRR  were 
evaluated  at  an  annual  rate  of  $4,000  for  very  critically  short 
wartime  specialists  and  $3,000  for  critically  short  specialists. 
The  Incentive  bonus  program  is  described  below  in  table  5-23. 

Health  Education  Courses  and  Experiences 

It  is  DoD  policy  that  reserve  health  care  personnel  shall  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  attend  at  least  one  health  education 
course  or  experience  annually.  Funding  constraints,  however, 
have  been  a  limiting  factor  in  eneU»ling  health  care  persotuiel  to 
participate  in  continuing  health  education  on  an  annual  basis. 
Generally,  the  Services  have  problems  in  funding  all  officers 
who  would  like  to  attend  such  courses  annually.  The  QRMC 
recommends  a  review  of  current  funding  procedures  to  ensure  that 
the  intent  of  DoD  Directive  1215.4,  "Medical  Training  in  the 
Reserve  Components,"  which  statas  that  "reserve  health  care 
officers  shall  be  afforded  an  annual  opportunity  to  attend  at 
least  one  health  education  course  in  reserve  status"  is 
achieved.  The  QRMC  concludes  that  it  is  important  for  the 
Services  to  provide  funding  for  all  physicians  to  attend  one 
health  education  course  or  experience  annually  within  existing 
budget  authority  and  priorities.  Continuing  education  is 
generally  a  professional  requirement  and,  in  addition,  most 
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Tablft  5-23 


Currmit  and  Altamativ*  Incantiva  Bonus  Prograns 
tor  Raaarva  Madieal  Officars 


BliaibililiY  currant  SYitaa  Altarngt.^va  gYBtM 

Sslaetad  Raaarva r 


Very  CTltlcally 
short  spacialties 

None 

$10,000  per  year 
Itmp  sum  payment 

Criti<3ally  short 
specialties 

None 

$  6,000  per  year 
lump  sum  payment 

other  specialties 

None 

$  3,000  per  year 
lump  sum  payment 

IRR: 

Very  critically 
short  specialties 

None 

$4,000  per  year 
limp  sum  payment 

Critically  short 
specialties 

None 

$3,000  per  year 
lump  sum  payment 

physicians  feel  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  attend 
professional  meetings  to  remain  current  in  studies  and 
developments  in  their  respective  fields.  They  consider  it  as 
part  of  tha  expense  of  doing  business  and  maintaining  state-of- 
the-art  knowledge  of  medical  developments.  Physicians  appear  to 
value  such  participation  at  or  above  the  opportunity  cost  of 
zUQsence  from  professional  practice.  Such  opportunity  cost  is 
the  forgone  professional  income  for  the  period  of  their  absence, 
less  taxes  and  associated  professional  expenses.  This  benefit 
can  be  provided  to  the  reserve  physician  at  a  value  far 
outweighing  the  cost  of  the  meetings  to  the  reserve  components. 
Based  on  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  32  percent,  the  average  annual 
increase  in  pretax  reserve  income  that  this  benefit  would 
provide  physicians  is  about  $1950,  or  about  a  28  percent 
Increase,  not  Including  saved  opportunity  cost. 

The  program  has  multiple  benefits  that  extend  beyond  the 
Immediate  enhancesmnt  of  Individual  and  unit  mobilization 
readiness.  There  is  a  very  low  level  of  awareness  of  reserve 
opportunities  among  the  civilian  health  care  community.  A 
strong  additional  impact  nay  be  made  in  the  area  of  direct 
advertising.  When  a  health  professional  attends  a  civilian 
training  experience,  the  reserve  medical  department  obtains 
direct  exposure  to  the  very  populations  from  which  it  seeks  to 
recruit  potsntlal  members.  Further,  there  are  strong 
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Indications  that  health  professionals  respond  much  sore 
favorably  to  recruiting  efforts  by  professionals  in  the  sane 
field  than  they  do  to  laynen. 

The  effect  on  supply  of  reserve  nedical  officers  were  all 
medical  officers  entitled  to  one  health  course  or  experience 
annually  is  projected  to  be  approximately  111  physicians  during 
the  first  year.  The  total  costs  associated  with  this  benefit 
will  reflect  not  only  the  Increiaental  costs  associated  with  new 
I^ysiclems  joining  the  reserve  but  also  the  costs  of  all 
physicians  currently  in  the  reserve  components.  This 
opportunity  was  evaluated  for  all  health  professionals  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  as  well;  the  analysis  was  not  restricted  to 
medical  officers.  The  estimated  annual  incremental  cost  of  this 
program  for  Selected  Reserve  medical  officers  is  approximately 
$1.8  million,  based  on  an  increase  in  attendance  of 
approximately  two-thirds  during  the  first  year.  The  6th  QRMC 
concluded  that  this  program  was  valuable,  that  the  existing 
direction  was  appropriate.  Requirement  for  mandatory  fencing  of 
program  funds  for  this  purpose  was  unnecessarily  cumbersome  and 
restricted  management  flexibility.^  However,  a  review  of 
current  procedures  for  funding  and  for  ensuring  compliance  with 
DoD  Directive  1215.4  is  recommended. 

In  svunmary,  the  preceding  group  of  major  compensation 
alternatives  includes  the  following  options: 

•  For  fully  qualified  physicians 

•  Special  pay  for  periods  of  active  duty  .for  training  and 
inactive  duty  training 

•  Loan  repayment  (very  critically  and  critically  short 
wartime  specialties  only) 

•  Annual  incentive  bonus 

•  Attendance  at  health  education  courses/experiences 

•  For  qualified  physicians  in  training  in  the  very  critically 

and  critically  short  wartime  specialties 

•  Student  stipend 
Summary  of  Accession  Alternatives 

Accession  alternatives  for  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  IRR 
require  modifying  current  compensation  practices  and  enacting 
proposals  for  additional  compensation.  Compensation 
alternatives  focus  on  three  groups  of  physicians:  (1)  the  very 
critically  short  specialties  -  orthopedic  surgeons  and 
anesthesiologists,  (2)  the  critically  short  specialties  - 
general  surgeons,  and  (3)  all  other  physicians. 
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In  addition  to  giving  diroct  conpansation  for  tho  Salactad 
Raserva  and  tha  IRR,  davaloping  a  systaa  aiailar  to  tha  Aray 
National  Augaantation  Datachaant  (disciwsad  in  Chaptar  3)  would 
allow  racruiting  of  phyaicians  and  nuraas  in  areaa  whara  thara 
are  no  units  or  poaitiona  available.  Such  racruitaant  providaa 
flexibility  for  tha  syataa  even  without  additional  incantivea. 
Racruitaant  in  araaa  without  unite  aaaantially  incraaaea  tha 
pool  froa  which  physicians  could  be  drawn  and  hence  would 
increase  tha  nuabar  of  physicians  joining  the  raserva  (assuaing 
that  physicians  in  those  areas  behave  siailarly  to  physicians  in 
other  areas) . 

The  tables  that  follow  show  the  iapact  of  each  pay  alternative 
on  supply  and  on  cost,  as  well  as  its  effect  on  the  needed 
physician  specialties.  Ii4>acts  on  supply  and  cost  are  shotm 
separately  for  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  IRR.  The  first  year 
impact  for  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  IRR  are  summarized  in 
Tables  5-24  and  S-26  respectively.  The  total  increase  in 
physicians  due  to  the  pay  alternatives  is  1,600  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  for  the  first  year  and  478  for  the  IRR.  Projected  costs 
for  the  first  year  for  the  compensation  options  evaluated  are 
shown  in  Tables  5-25  and  5-27  for  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the 
IRR.  Over  a  five  year  period,  the  increases  in  the  number  of 
physicians  is  6,106  for  the  Selected  Reserve  as  indicated  in 
Table  5-28.  The  increase  is  slightly  less  each  year  over  the 
five  year  period  as  the  options  progressively  lose  relative 
value  due  to  Increases  in  civilian  income.  The  five-year 
increase  in  anesthesiologists  and  orthopedic  surgeons  combined 
is  1,341  physicians.  The  increase  for  a  5-year  period  for  the 
general  surgery  group  is  1,150  physicians. 

The  shortage  of  very  critically  and  critically  short  wartime 
specialties,  as  well  as  the  shortage  for  all  physicians  in  the 
aggregate  in  the  Selected  Reserve  is  projected  to  be  met  during 
a  five-year  period.  Based  on  the  FY  1986  continuation  rate  of 
85.6  percent  for  medical  officers  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  the 
net  gain  projected  to  the  Selected  Reserve  over  a  five-year 
period  is  6,677  physicians  which  is  in  excess  of  the  FY  1986 
shortfall  of  3,038.  Some  losses  to  the  Selected  Reserve  will  be 
gains  to  the  IRR  as  medical  officers  move  into  the  IRR  to 
fulfill  a  remaining  military  service  obligation  or  for  other 
reasons.  Based  on  the  specific  alternatives  evaluated  in  this 
report,  it  is  projected  that  additional  incentives  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  entire  wartime  shortfall  during  a  five-year 
period.  As  indicated  above  however,  the  five  year  estimates  are 
not  precise  and  are  only  intended  to  provide  a  general 
indication  of  the  feasibility  of  compensation  alternatives  in 
the  range  evaluated  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  DoD 
objectives.  Five-year  projections  are  outlined  in  Tables  5-29 
through  5-31. 
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Tabtt  5*24.  Flrat-Ttar  lapact  of  Pay  Altarnattvaa  on  tha  Supply 
of  Phyaleiana  (Salactad  taaarvo) 

Additional  Naabara  In  Spaclalty  Catagorlos 


Vary 

Hot 

Critically 

Critically 

Critically 

Any 

Altarnativa 

_ ttort 

_ Short 

_ jh9r< 

Soeclaltv 

Total 

Special  Pay  S450/ap 

- 

. 

. 

54 

54 

Incentive  Sonus  $  lOK/yr  (vary  crlt  short) 

16B 

- 

- 

168 

Incentive  Bonus  S  6K/yr  (crlt  short) 

- 

110 

- 

110 

Incentive  Bonus  S  3K/yr  (other  spec) 

- 

- 

837 

837 

Loan  Repayaent  S  8K/yr  (vary  crlt  short) 

110 

- 

- 

110 

Loan  Repayaent  S  4K/yr  (crlt  short) 

- 

62 

- 

62 

Resident  Student  Stipend  $664/ao 

50 

98 

- 

148 

Health  Education  Courses/Exper lances 

— 

— 

— 

HI 

111 

Total 

32B 

270 

837 

165 

1,600 

Table  5-25.  Total  Ftrat-Year  Coat  (SOOO)  of  Fay  Alternatives 
for  Phytlelans  (Selected  Aeserve) 


Very 

Hot 

Critically 

Critically 

Critically 

Any 

Alternative 

— Short 

Short 

_ Short 

SgPCftUY 

Total 

Special  Pay  S450/ao 

- 

. 

■ 

86,657« 

86,657 

Incentive  Bonus  S  lOK/yr  (very  crlt  short) 

$5,390 

- 

- 

5,390 

Incentive  Bonus  S  6K/yr  (crlt  short) 

- 

84,944 

- 

4,944 

Incentive  Bonus  S  3K(yr  (other  spec) 

- 

- 

815,809 

15,809 

loan  Repaysient  S  8K/yr  (very  crlt  short) 

880 

- 

- 

880 

Loan  Repayaent  $  4K/yr  (crlt  short) 

- 

248 

- 

248 

Resident  Student  Stipend  S664/ao 

398 

781 

- 

1,179 

Health  Education  Coursas/Experlencas 

- 

- 

- 

4.504«« 

4.504 

Total 

86,668 

85,973 

815,809 

811,161  839,611 

■IneresMntal  eott-$5.0  all  I (on 
**Inereaantal  cost-tl.8  all  I  Ion 

Note:  Except  as  shoun  laaedlstely  sbove.  Including  uhere  sn  Incentive  currently  exists,  costs 
shown  are  total  progrsa  costs  and  not  additive  costs. 
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Table  5*26.  lapaet  of  Pay  Altarnativaa  on  the  Supply  of 
Phyaieiana  (IRS) 


Additional  Maabara  In  Specialty  Categoriat 


Alternative 

Very 

Critically 

Short 

Critically 

Short 

Not 

Critically 

Short 

Any 

Soecialtv 

Total 

Special  Pay  SASO/ao 

Incentive  Bonus  S  AK/yr  (very  crit  short) 

1S2 

- 

- 

152 

Incentive  Sonus  S  3K/yr  (crit  short) 

- 

127 

- 

127 

Loan  Repayment  S  AK/yr  (very  crit  short) 

56 

- 

- 

56 

Resident  Student  Stipend  S332/ne 

68 

75 

- 

1A3 

Health  Education  Courses/Exparianeos 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Total 

276 

202 

A78 

Table  5-27.  Total  First-Year  Cost  (SOOO) 
for  Physicians  (IRR) 

Alternative 

of  Pay  Alternatives 

Very 

Critically  Critically 
Short _ _ Short _ 

Not 

Critically 

short 

Any 

Soecialtv  Total 

Special  Pay  SA50/no 

Incentive  Bonus  S  AK/yr  (very  crit  short) 

B2,008 

- 

S2,008 

Incentive  Bonus  B  3K/yr  (crit  shortT 

• 

SI, 971 

1,971 

Loan  Repayment  B  AK/yr  (very  crit  short) 

22A 

- 

22A 

Resident  Student  Stipend  B332/mo 

271 

299 

570 

Health  Education  Courses/Experiences 

- ^ 

- 

- 

Total 

B2,503 

B2,270 

SA,773 

Mote:  Coats  thown  are  total  progran  coats  rather  than  additive  coats, 
Including  where  an  incentive  currently  exists. 
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Table  S-2B.  Five-Year  lapaet  of  Pay  Alternativea  on  the  Supply 
of  Phyaiciana  (Selected  Reserve) 


Additional  Neabera  In  Specialty  Categories 


Very  Not 

Critically  Critically  Critically  Any 

Alternative  Short  Short  Short  Specialty  Total 


Special  Pay  S450/no 

Incentive  Bonus  S  lOK/yr  (very  crit  short) 
Incentive  Bonus  S  BK/yr  (crit  short) 
Incentive  Bonus  t  3K/yr  (other  spec) 

Loan  Repayaant  S  BK/yr  (very  crit  short) 
Loan  Repayaent  S  AK/yr  (crit  short) 
Resident  Student  Stipend  S664/ao 
Health  Education  Courses/Expcriences 

Total 


- 

- 

- 

194 

194 

606 

- 

- 

606 

- 

396 

- 

396 

- 

- 

3,019 

3,019 

465 

- 

- 

465 

- 

264 

- 

264 

250 

490 

- 

740 

— 

- ^ 

- 

402 

402 

1,341 

1,150 

3,019 

596 

6,106 

Sunaary  of  Retention  Alternatives 

The  6th  QRMC  considered  retention  alternatives  to  keep  reserve 
physicians  in  the  reserve  medical  force  after  they  have  joined. 
Retention  alternatives  may  focus  on  the  hard-to-reoruit  skills, 
namely  orthopedic  surgeons,  anesthesiologists,  and  general 
surgeons,  but  are  generally  applicable  to  all  medical  officers. 
If  retention  is  increased,  fewer  physicians  will  be  required  to 
enter  initially.  Although  the  analysis  focused  mainly  on 
accession  alternatives,  an  improvement  in  the  annual 
continuation  rates  for  critically  short  wartime  specialties, 
(which  have  averaged  at  the  mid-to-upper  80  percent  level  since 
1981) ,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  reserve.  Retirement 
incentives,  special  training,  professional  education,  and  other 
incentives  can  be  provided  to  help  keep  the  physician  in  the 
reserve.  In  addition,  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  attrition 
from  the  reserve  appears  to  relate  to  satisfaction  of  reserve 
medical  officers  with  activities  during  reserve  training.  No 
analysis  was  made  of  the  costs  or  benefits  of  alternatives 
designed  to  increase  continuation  rates  and  no  recommendations 
are  made. 

The  following  retention  alternatives  are,  however,  suggested 
for  further  consideration: 

Special  training  would  cross  train  in  critically  short  wartime 
specialties  or  skills  those  individuals  with  a  civilian 
specialty  that  is  not  critically  short  for  wartime. 
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Salactad  Reaarv*  aurplua  (aftar  5  yaara)  553  336  2,313  437  3,639 
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low  interest:  loans  for  initiating  a  aedlcal  practice  would 
reduce  costs  of  civilian  practice  for  reserve  medical  officers. 

Continuing  education  in  tlie  physician's  specialty  is  valued 
highly  by  physicians  and  is  therefore  considered  to  be  a  strong 
retention  as  well  as  accession  incentive. 

Subsidisation  of  liability  insurance  rates  would  provide  in¬ 
surance  as  a  cosponsor,  thereby  reducing  rates  for  the  reserve 
member. 

Deni(d>llisatlon  assistance  would  guarantee  pay  after  mobilization 
for  the  period  required  to  re-establish  practice. 


Sttmm^yv  IteCOsmandattowa 

In  summary,  the  QRMC  analyzed  several  compensation 
alternatives,  projecting  the  impact  on  supply  and  cost  for  each 
option  evaluated.  The  QRMC  evaluated  a  modification  of  the 
current  authority  that  provides  special  pay  to  reserve 
physicians  on  active  duty  for  training.  The  program  evaluated 
Included  payment  to  all  medical  officers  irrespective  of  prior 
service,  payment  at  a  flat  rate  of  $450  per  month,  and  expansion 
of  entitlement  to  periods  of  inactive  duty  training.  The 
stipend  program  for  reserve  physicians  in  training  in  the 
critically  short  wartime  specialties  was  evaluated  at  the 
current  rate.  A  modification  of  the  current  loan  repayment 
program  that  authorizes  annual  payments  in  the  amount  of  $3,000 
was  analyzed  for  increased  annual  payment  levels  ranging  from 
$4,000  to  $8,000.  Incentive  bonuses  were  evaluated  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  The  impact  of  attendance  at  one 
health  education  conference  or  experience  annually  was  also 
analyzed  for  medical  officers  as  well  as  other  health  care 
professionals  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  alternative  pay  compensation  options 
for  physicians  in  the  reserve  indicates  that  additional 
compensation  incentives  are  necessary  to  eliminate  the  shortfall 
of  physicians  to  the  reserve.  The  total  physician  shortfall  is 
approximately  7,100,  of  which  5,265  positions  are  in  specialties 
designated  as  critically  short  for  combat.  The  reserve 
components  are  committed  to  reducing  the  latter  shoirtfall  by  20 
percent  per  year. 

For  physicians,  the  combination  of  pay  alternatives  discussed 
above  produces  increases  in  the  supply  of  physicians  as 
previously  detailed  in  this  chapter.  Pay  alternatives  are 
presented  Independently  because  the  interactive  effects  of  the 
alternatives  were  not  analyzed.  The  development  of  a  national 
administrative  headquarters  for  the  management  of  health  care 
personnel  who  are  not  able  to  be  assigned  to  local  units  is 
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suggested  for  coMldoration  by  all  Sarvieaa.  A  prograa  slnllar 
to  that  discussad  in  Chapter  3  should  have  a  bansflclal  ii^tact 
on  recruiting  into  the  reserve. 

The  6th  QIMC  recoimends  that  the  bonus  alternative  be 
evaluated  in  a  provisional  prograa  for  the  Selected  Reserve  that 
includes  analysis  of  Ispact  for  specific  geographical  subgroups. 
The  provisional  progras  should  be  monitored  closely,  in  the 
context  of  an  experiment,  to  identify  the  separate  and  interac¬ 
tive  effects  of  the  bonus  with  existing  Selected  Reserve 
Incentives.  This  provisional  prograa  would  operate  over  a  two- 
to  four-year  cycle,  with  an  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  to  Identify  needed  program  adjustments  and  endorse,  modify, 
or  cancel  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  cycle.  The  experimental 
program  is  recommended  for  the  Selected  Reserve  only  at  this 
time,  as  the  current  administrative  resources  and  training 
programs  in  the  IRR  are  viewed  as  inadequate  to  support  a  full 
scale  experiment.  The  projected  cost  of  such  an  experiment, 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  nursing  specialties,  is  projected 
to  cost  $8.25  million  over  a  four-year  period  and  $3.8  million 
for  the  first  year. 

In  addition,  the  compensation  package  should  be  evaluated  not 
only  in  the  context  of  past  and  present  shortfalls,  but  also  in 
the  context  of  p)tentlal  diminished  future  shortfalls.  The 
American  Medical  Association  indicates  that  the  supply  of 
physicians  will  increase  relative  to  demand  over  the  next  ten 
years.  In  fact,  it  is  anticipated  that  an  excess  supply  will 
exist  in  the  early  to  mid-1990s.  With  an  excess  supply,  the 
potential  pool  of  reservists  will  effectively  increase,  thereby 
providing  a  positive  effect  relative  to  the  achievement  of 
manpower  goals.  This  positive  effect  should  be  greater  than 
would  have  occurred  with  an  excess  demand  or  equilibrium  in  the 
market  for  physicians.  Over  a  period  of  perhaps  six  to  eight 
years,  the  supply  of  physicians  should  adjust,  and  the  number  of 
students  coming  out  of  medical  school  may  decrease,  or  at  least 
not  Increase  as  rapidly  as  has  recently  been  the  case.  In  fact, 
enrollments  in  medical  schools  are  already  starting  to  decline. 
Possible  explanations  are  that  medical  schools  themselves  are 
rationing  physicians  by  limiting  the  supply  of  graduates,  or 
that  students  are  viewing  their  future  opportunities  and, 
perceiving  that  those  opportunities  may  be  decreasing,  choosing 
other  occupations. 

Findings  indicate  that  the  reserve,  given  the  pay  alternatives 
evaluated,  in  concert  with  other  administrative  actions  and 
policy  changes,  could  be  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  shortfall 
in  five  years  for  all  but  anesthesiologists  and  orthopedic 
surgeons.  However,  the  uncertainty  in  programs  like  these  and 
the  "thinness*  of  the  data,  require  that  the  programs  be 
monitored  very  closely.  The  variance  in  both  accession  to  the 
reserve  and  continuation  in  the  reserve  can  be  large.  Many 
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factors  oparata  to  Influanca  raaarva  supply.  Including  such 
factors  as  ganaral  public. avaranata  and  attitudas,  parcaivad 
intamational  unrast,  llkallhood  of  amad  conflict,  and  ganaral 
economic  conditions.  The  program  must  ba  evaluated  periodically 
and  adjusted  to  deal  with  the  nonguantifiabla  factors. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  accessions  to  the  reserve  (mambars 
with  no  prior  service  as  vail  as  those  with  prior  service)  will 
increase  the  pool  of  Initial  reservists  and  hence  the  niimber 
continuing  on  will  Increase.  All  new  accessions  without  prior 
service  incur  an  eight-year  military  service  obligation.  A 
medical  officer  is  a  deployable  asset  whether  a  member  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  or  the  IRR.  Therefore,  as  accessions  come 
increasingly  from  the  portion  of  the  civilian  population  with  no 
prior  service,  the  number  of  accessions  continuing  in  the 
reserve  for  at  least  eight  years  will  Increase.  That  Increase 
in  the  number  who  are  obligated  to  continue  in  the  reserve  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  in  combination  with  a  projected 
increase  in  the  continuation  rate  based  on  implementation  of  new 
compensation  programs,  will  reduce  the  demand  for  new 
reservists.  Should  a  high  percentage  of  medical  officers  with 
no  prior  service  choose  to  leave  the  reserve  after  eight  years, 
that  length  of  service  is  sufficient  to  stabilize  the  demand  for 
new  reservists. 
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1.  The  analysis  incorporated  FY  1986  data  as  shown  in  TzUsle 
5-17.  However,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  the  Health  Manpower 
Infomation  Systea  (HMIS) ,  the  official  database  for  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs, 
recently  incorporated  reserve  conponent  data.  The  FY  1987 
shortfall  for  the  Selected  Reserve  as  indicated  by  HMIS  is  a 
total  of  2,487  of  which  1,212  are  in  the  critically  short 
physician  wartime  specialties. 

2.  The  data  from  RCCPDS  Indicates  20  more  physicians  than 
the  data  from  the  REMMIS  database  combined  with  the  Medical 
Trends  Data  Report,  the  basis  for  the  number  of  assigned  medical 
officers  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  This  represents  a  difference 
of  0.37  percent  that  was  not  definitively  reconciled. 

3.  The  loan  repayment  program  would  potentially  be  more 
attractive  to  health  professionals  if  the  payments  were 
nontaxad>le.  In  1983,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  concluded 
that  loan  repayment  by  the  OoD  under  the  Fiscal  Year  1981 
Defense  Authorization  Act  (section  902  of  P.  L.  96-342)  on 
behalf  of  certain  enlisted  members  was  taxable  income.  Since 
that  time,  however,  changes  have  occurred  in  the  tax  laws 
regarding  the  taxable  status  of  educational  loan  forgiveness 
programs.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (P.  L.  98-369)  excludes 
from  gross  Income  certain  discharges  of  student  loans. 

4.  A  minority  view  in  favor  of  fenced  funding  to  ensure 
attendance  was  made  available  to  all  health  professionals  was 
expressed  by  the  Reserve  Components  Medical  Council  (RCMC) 
representative  on  the  6th  QRMC  Steering  Committee. 
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Chapter  6.  attackhig  shortages  of  kursbs  in  the  reserve 

COMPOmSTS 


In  FY  1986,  the  total  wartime  shortfall  of  nurses  was  31,000 
and  the  shortfall  of  nurses  in  the  Selected  Reserve  was 
approximately  3,381.  The  shortfall  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
represented  about  25  percent  of  the  FY  1986  authorization.  One 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  achieving  manpower 
objectives  for  nurses  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  working 
qualified  nurses  are  currently  in  short  supply  in  the  civilian 
economy.  This  shortage  portends  civilian  wages  being  bid  up  for 
nurses,  as  they  were  subsequent  to  the  1979  nurse  shortage, 
making  it  more  difficult  to  attract  nurses  to  the  reserve. 

Surveys  over  the  past  several  years  have  indicated  that 
reserve  pay  is  an  important  factor  in  attracting  and  retaining 
nurses.  Other  factors  are  important,  such  as  working  conditions 
and  the  appropriate  application  of  skills,  but  compensation  is  a 
primary  motivating  factor.  Yet,  compensation  for  reserve  nurses 
has  not  been  augmented  in  order  to  help  meet  targeted  strengths. 

Can  nurses  be  attracted  in  larger  numbers  to  the  military 
through  increased  pay  and  benefits?  The  answer  is  that  more 
nurses  can  be  recruited  into  the  reserve  components,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  increase  depends  upon  the  compensation  and  the 
resulting  responsiveness  of  nurses  to  additional  compensation. 


Civilian  SupdIy 

There  were  about  1.9  million  nurses  in  the  United  States  in 
1984.  Of  these,  2d>out  1.5  million  were  employed  in  nursing. 
Nurses  are  qualified  in  several  different  specialties  in  the 
civilian  sector.  For  the  reserve  components,  nurses  qualified 
as  nurse  anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses,  as  well  as  all 
other  nurses  have  been  designated  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  as  specialties 
critically  short  for  wartime.  Many  of  the  nursing  specialties 
that  the  reserve  requires  tend  also  to  be  in  short  supply  in  the 
civilian  economy.  Of  the  total  registered  nurses,  only  17,300 
are  nurse  anesthetists  and  an  estimated  83,100  are  operating 
room  nurses.  Nurses  are  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  much  as  the  population  is  distributed  across  the  United 
states:  the  majority  of  nurses  are  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  (Including  New  York),  East  North  Central  region 
(including  Chicago),  South  Atlantic  region  (including  Miami  and 
Atlanta),  and  the  Pacific  (including  Los  Angeles  and  San 
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Francisco)  regions.  Table  6-1  shows  the  distribution  of  nurses 
across  the  United  States  In  1984.  The  key  concern  In  the 
civilian  sector  Is  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  supply  In 
the  future  r.o  preclude  a  nursing  shortage.  A  large  shortage 
would  tend  tc  reduce  recruiting  opportunities  of  the  reserve 
vls-a-vls  no  shortage. 


Table  6-1.  Regional  DIatrlbution  of  Nuraea  In  tha  United  Statea 


Eaployad 

Not  Eflpioyod 

In 

III 

Nurae 

Other 

Region 

Total 

Mural no 

nursing 

Anesthetist 

Nurae 

Neu  Englond 

158.064 

119,914 

38,130 

909 

157,135 

Middle  Atlentlc 

367,147 

277,040 

90,107 

2,490 

364,657 

East  North  Central 

345,202 

277,280 

67,922 

2,763 

342,439 

West  North  Central 

149,298 

125.639 

23.659 

2,131 

147,167 

South  Atlentlc 

289,857 

227.724 

62,133 

3,275 

286,582 

East  South  Central 

85,526 

72,429 

13,096 

546 

83,980 

Uaat  South  Central 

145,661 

113.518 

32,143 

.  J70 

143,391 

Mountain 

95,264 

72,448 

22,817 

623 

94,641 

Pacific 

251,697 

199,734 

51,964 

1,292 

250,405 

All  Regions 

1,887,697 

1,485,725 

401,971 

17,299  1 

,870,398 

Note:  The  nuaeer  of  nurae  aneathetlata  la  the  nuaber  of  reglatered  nuraea  certified  by  the 

Counclla  on  Certification  and  Recertification  of  Nurae  Aneathetlata  aa  of  January  198S, 

Other  nuraea  are  derived  by  aubtractlng  nurae  aneathetlata  fro*  the  total  reglatered 
nuraea  fro*  the  National  Samnle  survey  of  Reglatered  Nuraea  aa  of  Nove*ber  198*. 

Source:  U.S.  Departarant  of  Health  and  Hunan  Servlcea,  The  Reglatered  Nurae  Poeulatlon: 
FIndInaa  fro*  the  National  Sa*ole  Survey  of  Reglatered  Nuraea  Novenber  1984 
Aaerican  Nuralng  Aaaoclatlon.  Facta  About  Nuraing  84-85 


In  terms  of  demographics,  considerable  numbers  of  nurses  are 
employed  part-time,  which  has  a  downward  affect  on  total  nurse 
compensation  In  the  civilian  sector.  The  salaries  of  nurses 
vary  significantly  across  the  country.  The  starting  rates  for 
staff  nurses  are  highest  In  San  Francisco  and  lowest  In  Seattle, 
as  shown  In  Ted>le  6-2.  However,  the  top  rates  for  nurses  are 
highest  In  Boston  and  Chicago.  Table  6-3  compares  monthly 
salaries  for  several  nursing  speclaltles/posltlons.  Nurse 
anesthetists  earn  significantly  more  than  do  staff  nurses,  with 
the  Income  of  head  nurses  and  nurse  practitioners  falling  In 
between. 
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Table  6-2.  Staff  RN  earnings  in  19  Major  Citiaa  in  1986 


Start  Rstaa  Top  Rataa  Ineraaao 


Lou 

High 

LOW 

Nigh 

in  CPI 

City 

S 

g 

% 

JL 

Boaton 

21,736 

23,608 

31,283 

48,381 

2.1 

NYC 

Manhattan 

22,500 

26,257 

24,784 

35,010 

3.1 

NYC-Matro  Area 

19,100 

25,975 

20,410 

33,251 

3.1 

Neuark 

19,240 

23,713 

21,320 

32,198 

3.1 

Baltianra 

16,848 

21,002 

21.133 

39,832 

2.0 

Niaai 

17,576 

22,298 

22,152 

31,200 

5.0 

Atlanta 

17,056 

20,592 

20,862 

34,320 

2.3 

Houaton 

16,164 

24,384 

18,720 

40,668 

1.6 

Dallaa/ 

Fort  Worth 

14,772 

22,068 

15,108 

32,928 

8.0 

Cleveland 

19,448 

24,960 

23,254 

31,658 

1.3 

Chicago 

16,120 

23,712 

21,736 

48,880 

2.3 

Minneapolia 

21,798 

26,395 

28,912 

30,202 

4.0 

Niluaukae 

17,680 

21,382 

22,526 

31,304 

2.0 

Detroit 

19,240 

24,336 

21,632 

28,475 

0.2 

Denver 

20,010 

22,110 

26,250 

34,029 

1.4 

Seattle 

19,698 

19,906 

27,664 

28,933 

1.4 

Portland,  Ore. 

21,299 

23,544 

25,813 

32,344 

1.0 

San  Franciaeo 

27,955 

32,885 

36,421 

37,357 

2.9 

Lot  Angelea 

22,090 

25,834 

28,787 

34,341 

3.3 

San  Diego 

20,155 

25,522 

21,757 

37,066 

2.3 

Sourea:  Aawrlcan  journal  of  Muraina.  January  1987 


Nurses  in  the  Reserve  Components 

Reserve  Nurses  in  Relation  to  Nurses  in  the  Civilian  Econony 

In  FY  1986,  the  total  number  of  nurses  in  the  continental 
United  States  who  served  in  the  Selected  Reserve  was 
approximately  10,150.  This  number  represents  0.5  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  nurses  in  the  civilian  economy.  Of  the 
total  reserve  nurses,  439  are  nurse  anesthetists;  another  781 
are  operating  room  nurses.  The  nurse  anesthetists  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  represent  approximately  2.5  percent  of  all 
nurse  anesthetists,  and  operating  room  nurses  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  represent  approximately  0.9  percent  of  all  operating 
room  nurses.  Reserve  nurses  as  a  percent  of  regional  nurse 
populations  ranges  from  a  low  of  0.4  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central  region  to  a  high  of  0.8  percent  in  the  East  South 
Central  region. 
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Table  6-3.  Monthly  Salaries  of  Civilian  Nurses  (August  1986) 


Rates 

HOSPITALS 


Head  Nurse  Nurse 

Nurse  Anesthetist  Practitioner 


Staff 

Nurse* 


Starting  Rates 


Lowest 

1,680 

1,817 

1,661 

1,417 

Highest 

3,305 

3,528 

2,485 

2,314 

Mean 

2,144 

2,583 

2,045 

1,696 

1st  Quartile 

1,973 

2,243 

1,845 

1,560 

Midpoint 

2,074 

2,603 

2,059 

1,659 

3rd  Quartile 

2,228 

2,704 

2,198 

1,823 

Maximum  Rates 

Lowest 

2,306 

2,661 

1,829 

1,757 

Highest 

4,047 

4,501 

3,940 

3,437 

Mean 

2,919 

3,517 

2,664 

2,316 

1st  Quartile 

2,591 

2,972 

2,446 

2,054 

Midpoint 

2,912 

3,528 

2,583 

2,279 

3rd  Quartile 

3,140 

3,859 

2,865 

2,458 

INSTITUTIONS  COMBINED  ** 


Starting  Rates 


Lowest 

1,416 

1,715 

1,574 

1,350 

Highest 

3,305 

3,664 

2,698 

2,415 

Mean 

2,122 

2,596 

2,060 

1,695 

1st  Quartile 

1,946 

2,281 

1,792 

1,559 

Midpoint 

2,074 

2,535 

2,058 

1,650 

3rd  Quartile 

2,305 

2,817 

2,227 

1,822 

Maximum  Rates 
Lowest 

.1,702 

2,661 

1,694 

1,595 

Highest 

4,047 

4,501 

3,940 

3,437 

Mean 

2,857 

3,490 

2,618 

2,312 

1st  Quartile 

2,544 

3,125 

2,432 

2,054 

Midpoint 

2,857 

3,520 

2,659 

2,337 

3rd  Quartile 

3,132 

3,777 

2,867 

2,466 

*Staff  nurse  category  Includes  oedical-surgical  and  operating 
room  nurses  as  well  as  other  staff  nurses. 


**Instltutlons  combined  Includes  hospitals,  medical  schools  and 
medical  centers. 
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Th«  nuaber  and  charactarlctics  of  nursaa  sarving  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  vary  from  region  to  region.  The  distribution 
of  nurses  in  the  Selected  Reserve  across  regions  and  specialties 
is  shown  in  Table  6-4.  The  age  distribution  across  regions  by 
specialty  is  shown  in  the  Table  6-5.  It  is  clear  that 
specialties  with  higher  Incoaes,  discussed  earlier,  are  also  the 
specialties  with  an  older  age  distribution.  This  age-incoae 
linkage  occurs  in  part  because  it  takes  longer  to  train  the 
specialist.  Generally,  advanced  skill  levels  resulting  froa 
longer  training  and  Increased  tlae  in  a  specialty  field  result 
in  higher  Incoae. 


Tabt*  6-4.  Nur<«t  fn  th«  lt«««rv«  FY  1986,  by  Specialty  and  Sapion 


Other 

Nurse 

Ganaral 

Real  on 

AdBln 

Nurse 

Nau  England 

7 

204 

Mlddla  Atlantic 

16 

610 

East  North  Central 

22 

422 

Uaat  North  Central 

7 

246 

South  Atlantic 

43 

743 

East  South  Csntral 

14 

219 

West  South  Control 

21 

347 

Mountain 

14 

257 

Pacific 

-m 

Total 

187 

3,764 

Operating 

Rooa 

Nurse 

Nurse 

Anasthatlst 

Other 

Specialist 

Nuraa 

Total 

55 

32 

361 

659 

142 

78 

1,060 

1,906 

95 

53 

631 

1,223 

76 

62 

424 

815 

120 

66 

822 

1,794 

65 

37 

370 

706 

80 

54 

422 

925 

48 

23 

322 

665 

100 

781 

439 

4,978 

10,149 

Note:  Tha  "othar  a<naral  nuraa*  eatasary  includaa  all  nuraat,  axeapt  nuraa  adalnittratora  and 
diractora  of  nuralns  aarvleaa,  llatad  undar  Ganaral  Nursaa  (n  DoD  1312. 1-M,  Sapt  1984. 

Tha  "othar  apacfallat  nuraa*  catasory  Includaa  all  nursaa,  axeapt  nuraa  anaathatlata  and 
oparstlns  rooa  nursaa.  Hated  undar  Nursing  tpaclallsta  In  DoO  1312. 1-M,  Sapt  1984. 


Source:  1986  Naaerva  Coaponanta  Surveys 
RCCroS  FT  1986 
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Table  6*S.  Average  Age  of  Auraea  in  the  Aeaarva,  by  Ipeelalty  and  Region 


Realen 

Operating 
Room  Nurse 

Nurse 

Anitthttiil 

Flight 

Nurse 

Other 

HllCU 

Aytrw 

New  England 

37.3 

39.1 

53.0 

38.5 

42.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

36.1 

39.8 

38.0 

36.5 

37.6 

Eaat  Morth  Central 

36.3 

43.3 

38.5 

34.3 

38.0 

West  North  Central 

41.0 

42.8 

41.0 

34.5 

39.8 

South  Atlantic 

39.7 

47.8 

38.9 

36.0 

40.6 

East  South  Central 

40.2 

39.9 

37.5 

35.6 

37.8 

West  South  Central 

38.9 

40.7 

39.1 

37.6 

39.1 

Mountain 

39.3 

38.5 

30.2 

36.0 

35.2 

Pacific 

38.5 

41.0 

35.0 

36.6 

37.8 

Average 

38.6 

42.1 

39.1 

36.2 

39.0 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Conponents  Surveys 
RCCPOS  FT  1986 


Reserve  Income  of  affiliated  nurses,  by  specialty,  Is  shown  In 
Table  6-6.  The  average  reserve  Income  of  operating  room  nurses 
Is  approximately  $5,000,  and  the  average  reserve  earnings  of 
nurse  anesthetists  Is  approximately  $6,700.  Other  nurses  earn 
about  $5,000  per  year  In  the  reserve,  with  the  exception  of 
flight  nurses  who  earn  an  average  of  $7,400  per  year,  bringing 
the  average  reserve  Income  for  all  nurses  to  approximately 
$6,000.  The  distribution  of  the  average  reserve  Income  of 
nurses  Is  similar  from  region  to  region.  However,  there  Is  a 
marked  difference  by  region  In  terms  of  civilian  income.  The 
average  civilian  income  of  nurses  who  serve  In  the  Selected 
Reserve  varies  significantly  by  specialty.  Nurse  anesthetists, 
for  instance,  earn  significantly  more  than  other  nurses,  as 
shown  In  Table  6-7.  The  ratio  of  reserve  Income  to  civilian 
income  correlates  by  specialty  and  by  region  with  the  supply 
rates  of  nurses  to  the  reserve.  Clearly,  the  nurses  with  the 
highest  ratio  of  reserve  Income  to  civilian  Income  enter  the 
reserve  in  higher  numbers,  and  those  with  the  low  relative 
Incomes  are  less  likely  to  enter  the  reserve.  Similarly,  In 
regions  where  the  reserve  income  is  high  relative  to  civilian 
income,  the  number  of  nurses  in  the  reserve  is  also  high.  Table 
6-8  provides  an  indication  of  reserve  income  relative  to 
civilian  Income  for  nursing  specialties  and  regions. 
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Table  6-6.  Average  leeervc  Inceaw  of  Hureae,  by  Specialty  and  Region 


Region 

Operating 
Roon  Nuraa 

s 

Nuraa 

Anesthetist 

» 

Flight 

Nurse 

» 

Other 

Nurse 

Average 

s 

NeM  England 

5,020 

5,983 

4,399 

4,748 

5,038 

Middle  Atlantic 

4,609 

5,564 

11,B0C 

^,392 

6,391 

East  North  Control 

4,522 

8,444 

6,586 

4,670 

5,879 

West  North  Central 

5,110 

5,374 

11,250 

4,315 

6,512 

South  Atlantic 

4,777 

10,622 

8,005 

5,071 

7,119 

East  South  Central 

4,896 

6,016 

6,539 

4,623 

5,353 

Uest  South  Central 

4,907 

5,844 

6,288 

5,325 

5,359 

Mountain 

Pacific 

3,873 

5,297 

4,293 

4,283 

4,150 

Average 

4,892 

6,762 

7,378 

4,794 

5,956 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Conponents  Surveys 
RCCPDS  FT  1986 


Table  6-7.  Civilian  Incone  of  Nurses  in  the  Reserve,  by  Specialty  and  Region 


Region 

Operating 
Room  Nurse 

$ 

Nurse 

Anesthetist 

t 

Flight 

Nurse 

» 

Other 

Nurse 

Average 

t 

New  England 

21,829 

43,294 

33,723 

26,322 

31,292 

Middle  Atlantic 

26,414 

32,759 

19,000 

26,634 

26,202 

East  North  Central 

35,489 

43,681 

30,699 

28,486 

35,885 

Uest  North  Central 

24,094 

45,000 

30,000 

22,501 

30,399 

South  Atlantic 

17,968 

49,337 

30,865 

24,962 

30,783 

East  South  Central 

26,859 

35,482 

26,210 

28,887 

27,319 

Uest  South  Central 

24,827 

63,513 

31,499 

25,002 

37, 7»: 

Mountain 

28,377 

34,853 

25,035 

25,666 

26,359 

Pacific 

26,167 

45,000 

19,000 

28,877 

29,761 

Average 

25,780 

46,083 

26,262 

26,371 

31,124 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Conponents  Surveys 
RCCPDS  FT  1986 
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Tablt  6-8.  Avarag*  laaarva  Murat  Incoaa  aa  a  Pareantaga  of  Avaraga  Civilian  IncoMa  of  Raaarva 
Huraaa,  by  Spaclalty  and  Rogion 


Region 

Operating 
Room  Nurae 

X 

Nurae 

Anesthetist 

X 

Flight 

Nurse 

Other 

Nurae 

Averege 

X 

Hey  Engl end 

23.0 

13.8 

13.0 

18.0 

17.0 

Middle  Atlentic 

17.6 

17.0 

57.9 

16.5 

27.2 

Ee«t  North  Central 

12.7 

19.3 

21.5 

16.6 

16.2 

Uect  North  Central 

21.2 

11.9 

37.5 

19.2 

22.5 

South  Atlantic 

26.6 

21.5 

25.9 

20.3 

23.6 

East  South  Central 

18.2 

17.0 

26.9 

16.0 

19.7 

Heat  South  Central 

19.8 

09.2 

20.0 

21.3 

16.8 

Mountain 

13.6 

15.2 

17.1 

16.7 

15.8 

Pacific 

26.1 

12.2 

32.6 

19.8 

22.1 

Average 

19.0 

16.7 

28.1 

18.2 

19.1 

Source:  1986  Raaarva  Coaponanta  Survaya 
RCCPOS  FY  1986 


Supply  of  Nurses  to  the  Reserve  Coaponents 

As  discussed  previously,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
nurses  in  the  civilian  economy  are  reserve  component  members. 
Attraction  for  nurses  varies,  but  can  be  attributed,  to  several 
factors.  One  of  the  strongest  incentives  for  reserve  service  is 
the  interest  active  duty  nurses  have  in  preserving  their 
investment  in  military  retirement  benefits,  after  deciding  to 
leave  active  duty  for  the  civilian  economy.  Other  factors 
include  continued  interest  in  service  to  the  country,  training 
opportunities,  and  the  need  for  supplemental  income. 

The  reserve  income  of  nurses  averages  19  percent  of  their 
civilian  Income.  Tedsles  6-9  and  6-10  show  years  of  service  in 
the  reserve  and  years  of  prior  active  service.  Reserve  nurses 
average  0.9  years  less  reserve  service  and  0.4  years  less  active 
service  than  reserve  officers  as  a  group.  Table  6-11  shows  that 
reserve  nurses  generally  work  full-time  in  their  civilian  jobs, 
with  some  working  mori  than  40  hours  per  week.  Having  to  spend 
additional  hours  in  the  reserve  reduces  a  nurse's  leisure  time — 
typically  a  time  of  high  opportunity  costs  for  those  working 
full-time  or  irregular  shifts.  Tables  6-12  through  6-14  display 
training  time  and  pay  factors  as  they  relate  to  participation  of 
nurses  in  the  reserve. 
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Table  6-9.  Avarage  Taara  of  Aaaarva  Sarvfce,  by  Spaeialty  and  Region 


Operating 

Nuraa 

Flight 

Other 

Region 

g99i  HUfRt 

Anesthatiat 

Nurse 

Nurse 

AXtERU 

New  England 

8.6 

10.9 

24.0 

8.5 

13.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

8.5 

10.5 

17.0 

6.6 

10.6 

East  North  Central 

6.3 

14.2 

10.2 

5.8 

8.8 

West  North  Central 

7.8 

10.2 

12.5 

6.2 

9.2 

South  Atlantic 

6.8 

14.0 

11.8 

6.6 

9.8 

East  South  Central 

7.4 

9.7 

8.2 

7.1 

7.6 

West  South  Central 

8.8 

19.8 

11.8 

6.7 

11.8 

Mountain 

3.1 

7.3 

3.0 

6.6 

4.2 

Pacific 

8.4 

8.0 

7.0 

6.8 

7.6 

Average 

7.3 

12.5 

11.9 

6.8 

9.6 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Cooponents 

Surveys 

RCCPOS  FT 

1986 

Table  6-10.  Average  Tears  of 

Prior  Active  Duty 

Service, 

by  Specialty 

and  Region 

Operating 

Nurse 

Flight 

Other 

Region 

Roost  Nurse 

Anesthetist 

Nurse 

Nurse 

Average 

Neu  England 

4.5 

5.5 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

Middle  Atlantic 

2.8 

3.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

East  North  Central 

7.0 

2.5 

4.4 

4.7 

4.8 

West  North  Central 

2.0 

6.8 

3.0 

4.4 

4.6 

South  Atlantic 

4.2 

8.7 

4.5 

4.9 

5.0 

East  South  Central 

4.4 

4.6 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

West  South  Central 

6.0 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4.7 

Mountain 

3.7 

5.0 

4.2 

4.6 

4.5 

Pacific 

7.1 

4.0 

3.0 

4.8 

4.9 

Average 

5.3 

5.8 

4.0 

4.6 

4.6 

Souret:  1986  Retarve  Coiaponenta  Survaya 
RCCPDS  FT  1986 
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Tabu  6-11.  Avaraga  biwbar  of  Houra  llorka6  par  Maak  In  Civilian  Joba  by 
kaaarva  Nuraaa,  by  tpaeialty  and  Paglon 


ntaian 


Oparating  Muraa 

kooai  Muraa  AtlfittnUtl 


gav  England 
Kiddla  Atlantic 
Eaat  North  Cantral 
Uatt  North  Cantral 
South  Atlantic 
Eaat  South  Cantral 
yaat  south  Control 
Hountain 
Pacific 

Average 


40.8 

48.0 

42.6 

45.9 

42.2 

53.7 

39.7 

46.2 

33.9 

49.4 

41.9 

44.4 

42.4 

45.9 

39.5 

44.7 

32.7 

50.0 

39.5 

48.4 

Flight 

Other 

Nuraa 

HUCH- 

40.0 

38.4 

40.0 

38.3 

44.0 

39.3 

40.0 

38.7 

46.7 

38.8 

41.4 

39.6 

42.9 

39.7 

45.2 

38.8 

48.0 

37.0 

43.1 

38.7 

Source:  1986  Raearve  Coi^Mnenti  Survayt 
RCCPDS  FT  1986 


Table  6-12.  Average  Days  of  Annual  Training,  by  Specialty  and  Region 


898  lea 


Operating 
Roon  Nurse 


Nuraa 

Aneathetilt 


New  England 
Niddle  Atlantic 
Eaat  North  Cantral 
Ueet  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
Eaat  South  Central 
Heat  South  Central 
Nountain 
Pacific 

Average 


10.3 

8.8 

13.1 

16.2 

12.1 

14.3 

14.8 

11.5 

13.3 

14.7 

12.6 

13.2 

11.0 

14.0 

13.6 

15.0 

15.6 

15.0 

12.3 

12.7 

Flight 

Other 

Jiucu. 

JlilElS- 

13.1 

12.3 

15.0 

12.4 

13.7 

12.3 

22.5 

13.5 

15.7 

14.2 

15.0 

13.8 

15.0 

12.9 

15.0 

12.8 

15.0 

13.8 

14.3 

12.7 

Source:  1986  Raaarva  CoeR^nenta  Surveys 
RCCPDS  FT  1986 


a.VMM8 

41.8 
41  .T 
45.0 

41.1 

42.2 

40.8 
42.7 

41.2 

41.9 

42.4 


Avoreae 

12.0 

12.6 

13.2 

13.8 

14.1 

13.8 

12.8 
13.0 
13.9 

12.7 
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Tabl*  6-13.  Avarag*  Nuabar  of  Unpaid  Raaarvo  Hourt,  by  Ipaeialty  and  Ragion 


Region 

Operating 
Rook  Nuraa 

Nurse 

Anoathotist 

Flight 

Nuraa 

Other 

Nurse 

Avaraaa 

Mau  England 

0.7 

2.0 

6.3 

5.6 

5.1 

Kiddle  Atlantic 

1.6 

25.8 

8.3 

8.8 

8.7 

East  Morth  Central 

2.8 

6.7 

7.9 

8.4 

8.0 

Uaat  North  Central 

7.1 

6.5 

24.0 

3.9 

7.6 

South  Atlantic 

3.3 

19.3 

2.7 

6.2 

6.2 

East  South  Control 

0.6 

8.2 

10.5 

6.3 

6.3 

West  South  Central 

3.0 

16.0 

8.0 

4.6 

4.8 

Hountain 

2.8 

7.2 

6.2 

5.3 

4.9 

Pacific 

4.6 

9.4 

7.9 

7.2 

7.2 

Average 

6.6 

10.7 

7.9 

7.2 

7.2 

Sourca:  1986  Raaerva  Coaponenta  Survoya 
RCCPOS  FY  1986 


TabU  6-U.  Avarage  Annual  Additional  Paid  Nandaya  Worked,  by  Specialty  and  Region 


Operating 

Nurse 

Flight 

Other 

Region 

Rook 

Anesthetist 

Nurse 

Nurse 

Average 

New  England 

5.8 

7.5 

0.0 

4.3 

4.4 

Niddle  Atlantic 

1.0 

2.8 

31.0 

2.8 

9.4 

Eaat  North  Central 

1.2 

14.0 

9.5 

5.2 

6.8 

Ueet  North  Central 

1.6 

0.5 

34.5 

3.2 

9.9 

South  Atlantic 

0.2 

36.6 

10.9 

4.1 

13.0 

East  South  Central 

2.3 

6.1 

7.0 

2.6 

4.0 

West  South  Central 

0.9 

3.2 

8.0 

10.1 

4.7 

Hountain 

0.0 

5.0 

6.2 

1.9 

2.7 

Pacific 

5.1 

0.0 

4.0 

6.4 

3.9 

Average 

2.0 

9.2 

13.4 

4.5 

7.3 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Coaponenta  Surveys 
RCCPOS  FT  1986 
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Reserve  Dewuid  for  Nurses 


The  reserve  medical  forces  require  large  numbers  of  nurses, 
and  have  perennially  not  net  their  total  requirement.  Table  6- 
15  shows  Idle  shortfall  as  measured  against  total  wartime 
requirements  and  the  peacetime  shortfall  for  the  Selected 
Reserve.^  Relative  to  the  total  wartime  requirements,  the 
supply  is  drzunatically  short. 


Teble  6-15.  Totel 

Usrtice  and  Selectee 

1  Re; true  Nurse 

Shortfalls, 

FY  1936 

Totel 

Total 

Selectsd 

Selected 

Selected 

Usrtime 

Uartfma 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Reoui rements 

Shortfall 

Authorized 

Fill 

Shortfsll 

OR  Murte 

* 

* 

1,372 

771 

601 

Nuree  Anesthetist 

3,015 

1,715 

1,104 

446 

658 

Other  Nurse 

55.985 

29.285 

11.146 

2.122 

Totel 

59,000 

31,000 

13,622 

10,241 

3,381 

*Th«  MPH  do««  not  project  tpoelfic  roqufreaenta  for  operatfng  rooii  nurces.  Requireaents 
for  this  opocialty  ara  includad  in  tha  ‘othar  nuraa"  category.  An  aatinated  uartiae 
ahortfall  of  approxiaately  2,200  exiets. 


Source:  Wartfaw  raqufraaianta  from  tha  Office  of  tha  Ataiatant  Secretary  of 

Dafanaa  for  Health  Affaire.  Salactati  Raaerva  figuraa  for  Araiy  and  Air  Force 
froai  REHHIS.  Araq:  figuraa  aa  of  SapteaHier  30,  1986.  Air  Force  authoritatione 
aa  of  SapteaHMr  30,  1986;  aaaignad  aa  of  June  30,  1986.  Navy  figuraa  froai  Medical 
Nanpower  Tranda  Data  Report  aa  of  Saptaaiber  30,  1986.  Figuraa  diaplayed  in  the 
aggregate. 


Total  wartime  requirements  for  nurses  reflect  military  needs 
at  peak  mobilization.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  6th 
QRMC  study  was  to  identify  compensation  alternatives  in  support 
of  the  DoD  goal  to  reduce  the  shortage  of  all  nurses  by  20 
percent  per  year,  completely  eliminating  the  shortage  over  a 
five-year  period.  In  FY  1986,  the  Selected  Reserve 
authorization  for  nurses  was  13,622,  with  10,241  assigned.  This 
left  a  Selected  Reserve  shortfall  of  3,381  nurses.  The  nurse 
anesthetist  shortage  was  658  and  the  operating  room  nurse 
shortfall  was  601,  while  the  shortage  of  all  other  nurses  was 
2,122.  The  total  wartime  shortfall  of  nurses  is  much  larger. 
Based  on  total  wartime  requirements,  the  total  nurse  shortfall 
was  31,000,  WxCh  a  shortage  of  nurse  anesthetists  of  1,715  and 
approximately  2,200  operating  room  nurses.  This  requirement  can 
be  filled  in  part  from  the  IRR,  the  Standby  Reserve  and  Retired 
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Reserve.  As  discussed  in  ^apter  5,  reliance  on  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  the  IRR  to  accona^ate  additional  personnel  to  meet 
wartime  requirements  varies  between  the  Services. 

Policies  and  compensation  alternatives  addressed  in  this 
report  are  intended  to  increase  the  accession  rate  of  nurses  to 
the  reserve  components  and  also  to  achieve  a  greater 
continuation  rate  among  nurses.  These  goals  require  a  set  of 
policies  that  focus  on  attracting  nurses  to  the  reserve  (pri¬ 
marily  compensation  policies}  and  pclicies  to  keep  them  in  the 
reserve.  Compensation  is  also  important  for  retention,  but  such 
nonmonetary  factors  as  appropriate  use  of  nurses'  skills,  and 
rewarding  and  meaningful  training  are  also  extremely  important. 

C<npensation  for  Nurses 

Nurses  do  not  make  as  much  money  in  their  civilian  jobs  as  do 
physicians.  Thus  their  opportunity  costs  with  respect  to 
additional  activities  are  considerably  lower.  Two  of  the 
reserve  nurse  specialties  deemed  critically  short  for  wartime, 
namely,  nurse  anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses,  exhibit 
characteristics  which  make  them  less  responsive  to  service  in 
the  reserve.  Nurse  anesthetists  have  higher  annual  incomes  than 
do  staff  nurses,  work  longer  hours,  and  represent  a  very  small 
segment  of  the  total  registered  nurse  population  in  the  United 
States.  The  reserve  requirement  for  operating  room  nurses  is  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  the  total  reserve  nurse  requirement 
than  the  civilian  population  of  operating  room  nurses  is  a 
percentage  of  the  total  registered  nurse  population. 

The  6th  QRHC  analyzed  several  compensation  plans  for 
attracting  the  significant  ntimbers  of  nurses  required  to  meet 
the  total  wartime  shortfall.  There  is  significant  excess  demand 
(given  total  wartime  requirements)  for  nurses.  The  QRHC 
analysis  concludes  that  nurses  are  likely  to  be  relatively 
responsive  to  pay  increases  in  the  ranges  that  have  historically 
been  paid  for  reserve  service.  However,  shortages  in  nurses  are 
occurring  in  the  civilian  economy;  this  may  bid  up  salaries  and 
tend  to  reduce  the  responsiveness  of  nurses  to  Increases  in 
reserve  Income. 

The  QRHC  only  identified  compensation  alternatives  for  nurses 
in  the  Selected  Reserve.  Although  no  alternatives  were 
evaluated  for  the  IRR,  it  is  anticipated  that  similar  options 
would  have  a  beneficial  Impact  on  IRR  accessions  and  retention. 
Options  for  the  IRR,  without  sxd>stantial  drill  requirement,  may 
be  appealing  to  many  nurses  and  therefore  relatively  effective 
in  meeting  the  very  large  shortfall.  Data  pertaining  to  the 
response  to  the  two  new  stipend  programs  authorized  in  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
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1989  for  gradiiato  and  undargraduata  nuraas  in  tha  IRR  should  ba 
nonltorad  and  tha  Inforaatlon  obtainad  usad  as  a  basis  for 
program  modification  or  furthar  program  davalopmant. 

As  was  tha  casa  for  physicians,  tha  6th  QRNC  analyzad 
co]^;>ansatlon  altamativas  in  two  broad  catagorias:  accession 
altemativas  and  retention  altamativas.  Accession  alternatives 
induce  imrsas  to  choose  participation  in  tha  reserve.  The 
accession  coi^>en8atlon  altemativas  considered  are  those  that 
should  provide  an  additional  impetus  to  nurses  who  would  not 
have  joined  the  reserve  otherwise.  The  compensation 
alternatives  under  consideration  are  specific  to  the  reserve. 

Retention  alternatives  are  compensation  alternatives  that 
encourage  nurses  to  remain  once  they  have  completed  a  number  of 
years  within  the  reserve.  Retention  alternatives  tend  to  differ 
from  accession  alternatives  and  work  over  a  longer  term;  to  a 
large  extent,  the  alternatives  that  keep  nurses  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  must  combine  fair  compensation  with  less 
tangible  incentives  such  as  appropriate  use  of  a  nurse's  skills, 
training  opportunities,  and  professional  and  military 
development . 


Accession  Alternatives 

The  accession  alternatives  are  discussed  below  in  terms  of 
their  estimated  effect  on  the  supply  of  nurses  by  specialty  to 
the  reserve.  The  costs  of  each  alternative  are  also  provided. 
Costs  are  important  because  the  cost  of  each  alternative 
provides  new  reservists,  on  the  margin,  but  the  same  incentive 
will  apply  to  reservists  who  are  already  in  the  reserve. 
Reservists  already  on  board  will  receive  the  same  increased 
compensation,  even  though  the  increases  were  not  needed  for  them 
to  join. 

As  in  the  case  of  compensation  alternatives  for  reserve 
medical  officers,  the  dollar  value  of  the  options  that  were 
evaluated  are  not  recommended  as  optimal  amounts  for 
incorporation  in  compensation  incentive  progreun  design.  The 
amounts  analyzed  were  chosen  in  part  because  they  fall  within 
the  range  of  reserve  income  observed  for  nurses  in  the  database, 
thereby  increasing  the  relleUsility  of  the  model  projections. 

The  average  reserve  Income  for  nurses  observed  by  region  and 
specialty  ranged  from  $3,800  to  $11,500.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  are  submitted  as  a  benchmark  for  future 
experimentation . 

Although  targeting  of  Incentives  is  recommended,  the  6th  QRMC 
included  all  nurses  in  the  analysis  in  order  to  display 
comparative  data  relative  to  responsiveness  of  different 
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categories  of  nurses  and  the  impact  on  supply  and  budget 
resources  were  all  nurses  to  be  paid  at  the  incentive  levels 
evaluated. 

Stipend  for  Trainees  in  the  Criticailly  Short  Wartiae  Specialties 

The  amount  of  the  stipend  in  effect  in  FY  1987  for  fully 
qualified  nurses  in  training  in  operating  room  nursing  or  as 
nurse  anesthetists  was  $664  per  month  for  service  in  the 
Selected  Reserve.  The  rate  for  the  stipend  authorized  in  FY 
1988  for  service  in  the  IRR  was  one-half  of  that,  or  $332  per 
month.  The  amount  of  the  stipend  increases  annually  at  the  szune 
rate  as  any  increase  in  base  pay.  The  FY  1987  rate  was  used  for 
the  6th  QRMC  analysis.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  also  authorized  a  $100  per  month 
stipend  for  nursing  students  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
undergraduate  baccalaureate  nursing  programs.  As  both  programs 
are  new,  no  data  was  availedale  for  analysis  by  the  6th  QRMC. 
Based  on  implementation  of  the  stipend  program  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  only,  the  projected  increase  of  nurses  qualified 
nurse  anesthetists  or  operating  room  nurses  during  the  fi^  st 
year  is  627,  with  an  associated  cost  of  $5  million. 

The  greatest  numerical  shortage  of  reserve  nurses  is  in 
medical-surgical  nurses.  No  formal  training  beyond  the  level  of 
the  basic  nursing  degree  is  required  for  this  category.  A  large 
potential  source  of  nurses  for  whom  there  is  no  specialty 
training  requirement  is  the  new  baccalaureate  nurse  graduate. 
This  population  was  targeted  in  the  1987  Act  with  the 
authorization  of  the  $100  per  month  stipend  for  undergraduate 
nurses.  Should  additional  incentives  prove  to  be  required,  the 
option  of  a  full  scholarship  might  be  evaluated  by  the  reserve. 
The  Services  have  previously  used  nursing  training  programs  to 
obtain  officers  to  staff  active  component  nurse  requirements. 
Similar  programs  might  be  designed  to  attract  nurses  to  the 
reserve  components.  The  active  component  programs  called 
nursing  students  to  active  duty  in  pay  grade  E3  for  the  period 
of  time  in  which  they  participated  in  the  program.  Participants 
received  pay  and  allowances  and  scholarship  assistance.  A 
reserve  scholarship  program  which  would  not  call  participants  to 
active  duty,  but  would  provide  full  scholarship  assistance  could 
be  effective  in  view  of  the  rising  costs  of  education  and 
increasing  levels  of  student  indebtedness.  A  similar  Navy 
program  for  enlisted  health  care  personnel  enrolled  in  civilian 
schools  in  the  various  enlisted  health  care  specialties  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  7.  That  program  has  been  successful  in 
drawing  applicants.  The  success  of  civilian  hospitals  in 
recruiting  participants  into  tuition  assistance  programs  in 
return  for  a  commitment  to  work  for  the  sponsoring  hospital  upon 
completion  of  training  is  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 
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Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  offered  ROTC  scholarships 
to  undergraduate  nurses  for  nany  years.  The  rate  of  application 
for  the  scholarships  has  varied  over  the  years,  but  the  ROTC 
nursing  scholarship  program  has  been  a  significant  source  of 
nurses  for  the  active  components,  particularly  for  the  Army.  A 
direct  correlation  cannot  be  dravm  between  the  ROTC  program  and 
a  non-ROTC  scholarship  program  as  the  ROTC  graduate,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  has  been  guaranteed  entry  on  active  duty.  As 
long  as  the  guarantee  of  a  full-time  job  upon  graduation  is 
viewed  as  a  benefit,  the  ROTC  program  will  differ  appreciably  in 
its  value  from  a  reserve  program  which  offers  only  part-time 
employment  in  the  reserve  upon  graduation.  The  reserve  program 
is  likely  to  appeal  to  a  different  subset  of  the  undergraduate 
nursing  population  which  does  not  desire  to  serve  on  active 
duty.  The  acceptance  of  ROTC  scholarships  by  nursing  students 
over  the  years,  and  particularly  in  the  current  academic  and 
social  environment,  provides  some  precedence  for  anticipating 
the  acceptance  of  a  reserve  scholarship  by  undergraduate  nursing 
students.  While  in  training,  participating  undergraduate 
students  would,  as  in  the  case  of  current  undergraduate  nurse 
stipend  recipients,  serve  in  an  enlisted  reserve  status  until 
eligible  for  commissioning  upon  completion  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree . 

Loan  Repayment  Program 

Nurses  completing  professional  training  frequently  have 
significant  debt,  liie  loan  repayment  program  authorized  in 
Fiscal  Year  1986  for  nurses  in  the  Selected  Reserve  who  are 
qualified  in  the  critically  short  wartime  specialties  was 
expanded  in  1987  to  include  nursing  loans  made  under  part  B  of 
Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  alternative 
analyzed  would  Increase  the  maximum  annual  loan  repayment  from 
the  $3,000  rate  currently  authorized  to  $4,000  and  would  pay  all 
eligible  nurses,  in  an  attempt  to  attract  large  numbers  of 
medical-surgical  nurses  as  well  as  operating  room  nurses  and 
nurse  anesthetists.  On  the  margin,  a  loan  repayment  program  at 
the  $4,000  rate  is  projected  to  attract  2,420  nurses  to  the 
Selected  Reserve  during  the  first  year.  Of  that  number,  292  are 
projected  to  be  qualified  as  nurse  anesthetists  and  operating 
room  nurses.  As  the  current  program  at  the  $3,000  annual  rate 
was  only  recently  Implemented,  the  program  at  that  level  has  not 
been  evaluated  and  estimates  of  the  costs  and  additional 
accessions  generated  are  compared  to  a  "zero-program"  base.  A 
loan  repayment  program  has  particular  advantage  as  an  accession 
alternative  because  the  number  of  loan  repayments  for  which 
those  already  in  the  military  would  qualify  is  fairly  low.  The 
total  cost  of  the  progreun  for  the  first  year,  at  a  $4,000  annual 
repayment  rate,  is  projected  to  be  $1.2  million  for  nurse 
anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses  and  $9.7  million  for  all 
nursing  specialties  combined. 
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Incentive  Bonus 

In  looking  at  the  Inpact  of  differing  levels  of  pay  and  types 
of  conpensation  incentives,  it  is  clear  that  all  nurses  nay  not 
respond  to  the  incentives  in  like  fashion.  Nurse  anesthetists 
could  be  expected  to  respond  less  favorably  to  compensation 
alternatives  than  staff  nurses  because  their  average  pay  is 
higher  than  that  earned  by  staff  nurses.  Operating  room  nurses 
are  responsive  to  reserve  conpensation,  but  the  available 
population  from  which  the  reserve  must  recruit  is  relatively 
small.  The  bonuses  evaluated  by  the  QRMC  would  compensate 
nurses  with  relatively  high  civilian  wages,  or  other 
characteristics  that  make  them  difficult-to-iAsn,  for  their  time 
in  the  reserve.  As  in  the  case  of  physicians,  -a  bonus  would  be 
authorized  for  accession  and/or  for  a  commitment  to  remain  in 
the  reserve  for  a  given  period  of  time. 

A  $4,000  bonus  was  evaluated  for  nurse  anesthetists  and 
operating  room  nurses.  Based  on  reserve  income  data  from  the  FY 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  a  bonus  of  $4,000  increases 
average  reserve  compensation  to  nurse  anesthetists  by  59  percent 
and  to  operating  room  nurses  by  82  percent.  Because  other 
nurses  are  more  readily  obtained  for  the  reserve  than  are  nurse 
anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses,  the  6th  QRMC  evaluated  a 
two-tier  bonus  program.  The  first  tier  includes  nurse 
anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses;  the  second  tier  includes 
medical-surgical  nurses  along  with  other  staff  nurses.  An 
annual  bonus  of  $2,000  was  evaluated  for  the  second  tier.  The 
effect  of  the  two-tier  bonus  program  is  projected  to  induce 
accessions  of  315  nurse  anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses 
combined,  and  1,069  other  nurses  to  the  Selected  Reserve  during 
the  first  year.  The  projected  cost  for  the  first  year  of  the 
bonus  program  is  projected  at  $6.4  million  for  nurse 
anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses  and  at  a  total  of  $28.4 
million  if  all  nursing  specialties  were  included. 

Health  Education  Coiirses  and  Experiences 

This  alternative  would  provide  new  accessions  into  the 
Selected  Reserve  based  on  assured  attendance  at  professional 
meetings  or  continuing  health  education  experiences  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  year  for  each  nurse  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  Most 
nurses  feel  that  it  is  in  their  Interest  to  attend  professional 
meetings  to  remain  current  with  developments  in  their  respective 
fields.  Based  on  this  high  valuation  of  continuing  education 
opportunities,  many  nurses  perceive  the  opportunity  to  attend 
through  the  military  as  a  benefit  of  reserve  service.  It  may  be 
of  high  value  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend  such  a 
course,  as  well  as  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  attended, 
but  whose  opportunity  cost  has  been  reduced  by  attending  through 
military  sponsorship.  Payment  of  expenses  for  these  meetings  is 
evaluated  against  the  nurses'  opportunity  costs  and  will  have  a 
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greater  value  than  Is  Initially  seen  by  the  reserve. 
Additionally,  professional  development  may  be  a  motivating 
factor  for  reserve  membership  for  many  nurses.  As  a  high 
percentage  of  a  reserve  nurse's  time  may  be  spent  in 
administrative  duties,  attendance  at  a  health  education  course 
may  be  one  of  few  opportunities  for  pursuing  professional 
enhancement  through  the  reserve. 

The  positive  impact  on  recruiting  additional  health 
professionals  discussed  in  Chapter  5  is  equally  applicable  to 
nurses.  Attendance  by  reserve  nurses  at  civilian  meetings 
provides  direct  exposure  for  civilian  nurses  regarding  reserve 
opportunities,  and  civilian  nurses  are  generally  more  responsive 
to  meiBbers  of  their  profession  than  to  full-time  recruiters  in 
another  discipline. 

At  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  25  percent,  the  average  value  of  the 
program  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  reserve  nurse 
income  in  pretax  dollars  of  approximately  $1750  per  year,  an 
increase  of  29  percent.  It  is  projected  that  152  nurses  would 
be  attracted  to  the  reserve  components  if  annual  attendance  at 
one  health  education  course  or  experience  were  guaranteed.  The 
entire  input  projected  from  the  health  education  alternative  is 
shown  under  the  "any  specialty"  category  in  Tables  6-16  and 
6-17,  as  some  impact  could  be  anticipated  on  all  of  the  nursing 
specialties. 

The  costs  associated  with  this  alternative  will  reflect  not 
only  the  incremental  costs  associated  with  new  nurses  joining 
the  reserve  components  but  also  the  costs  of  all  nurses 
currently  in  the  reserve.  The  projected  incremental  cost  of  the 
progrsuD  for  the  first  year,  based  on  an  increased  attendance  of 
approximately  two-thirds,  is  $3.4  million.  Due  to  the  value  of 
the  program,  the  QBMC  recommends  a  review  of  current  procedures 
for  ensuring  compliance  with  DoD  Directive  1215.4  that  governs 
the  continuing  education  program  for  nurses  as  well  as  other 
health  professional  disciplines. 


fUiwary  of  Accession  Alternate. .  .^s 

The  major  compensation  alternatives  evaluated  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  are  summarized  below: 

•  For  fully  qualified  nurses 

•  Annual  incentive  bonus 

•  Loan  repayment 

•  Attendance  at  health  education  courses/experiences 
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•  For  nurses  In  training  as  nurse  anesthetists  or  operating 
room  nurses 

•  Student  stipend 

The  estimated  first-year  supply  impacts  of  the  evaluated 
alternatives  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  without  consideration  of 
attrition,  are  shorn  in  Table  6-16.  The  first-year  cost  is 
shown  in  Table  6-17.  A  detailed  estimate  of  the  five-year 
supply  Impact  was  not  deemed  feasible,  in  part  because  of  the 
very  large  IRR  shortfall  which  dominates  the  total  shortfall  and 
the  limited  experience  with  IRR  training  options  and 
compensation  incentives.  In  general  terms,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  alternatives  evaluated,  if  implemented,  would  be  likely 
to  be  sufficient  to  eliminate  aggregate  and  specialty  shortfalls 
in  the  Selected  Reserve  over  a  five-year  period.  No  projections 
were  made  for  the  IRR,  but  even  with  the  transfer  of  some 
individuals  from  the  Selected  Reserve  to  the  IRR  and  the  Impact 
of  the  stipends  currently  authorized  for  IRR  participation,  it 
appears  likely  that  even  with  implementation  of  the 
alternatives,  at  the  values  evaluated  in  this  report,  additional 
incentives  would  be  required  to  entirely  eliminate  the  shortfall 
of  nurses  over  a  five-year  period. 


Table  6-16.  Flrat-Yaar  Impact  of  Pay  AUarnativaa  on  tha  Supply  of  Nuraaa  (Salactad  Raaarva) 

Additional  Meobera  In  Specialty  Categories 


Altarnatlva 

Nurae  Aneathetlat/ 

OR  Nurac _ 

Other 

Nurae 

Any 

Specialty 

Total 

Incantlva  Bonua  SAK/yr 

(CM  Nuraaa  and  Nurac  Aneathetlata) 

315 

- 

• 

315 

Incantlva  Bonua  (2K/yr  (all  othera) 

• 

1,069 

■ 

1,069 

Loan  Repaynent  BAK/yr 

292 

2,11.8 

- 

2,A20 

Graduata  Nurac  Stipend  SOAA/no 

(OR  Nuraaa  and  Nurac  Aneathetlata) 

627 

627 

Health  Education  Couraea/Experiencea 

- ^ 

- =■ 

m 

_J52 

Total 

1,23A 

3,197 

152 

A,  583 

Retention  Alternatives 

Retention  alternatives  keep  nurses  in  the  reserve  after  they 
have  already  joined.  Unlike  accession  alternatives,  which  are 
best  targeted  at  specific  populations,  retention  alternatives 
should  focus  on  all  categories  of  nurses.  If  retention  is 
Increased  in  all  specialties,  then  fewer  nurses  in  these 
specialties  will  be  required  to  enter  initially. 
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Tabla  6-17.  Flrat-Ycar  Coat  (>000>  of  Fay  Altarnatlvaa  for  Nuraaa  (Solactad  Raaarvo) 


Muree  Aneithetiet/ 

other 

Any 

Alternetive 

_ M  WWtB _ 

Muree 

SPtciiltv 

IStai 

Incentiva  Bonua  t4K/yr 


(OR  Nureee  end  Muree  Aneethctiete) 

$6,376 

- 

- 

$6,376 

Incentive  Bonue  B2K/yr  (ell  ethere) 

- 

$21*986 

- 

21,988 

Loen  Repeyewnt  BAK/yr 

1,160 

8*512 

- 

9,680 

Oreduete  Muree  Stipend  S664/ao 
(OR  Mureee  end  Muree  Aneethetiete) 

6,996 

. 

6,996 

Meelth  Educetion  Coureee/Experieneee 

- 

- 

»».*00* 

8.600 

Totel 

$12,560 

$30,500 

$8,600 

$51,660 

*  Incraaental  coat-t3.4  oil  lion 

Nota;  Exeapt  aa  thown  foMdlataly  abova,  including  whara  an  incentiva  currantly  axists,  coats 
shown  ara  total  program  costs  and  not  additive  costs. 


Given  the  high  value  nurses  place  on  training  in  the  reserve, 
the  QRMC  concludes  that  providing  quality  training  to  nurses  is 
a  strong  retention  as  well  as  accession  tool.  Two  types  of 
training  are  particularly  valuable:  continuing  health  education 
in  the  individual's  specialty  area,  as  discussed  under  accession 
alternatives,  and  special  cross  training  into  specialties  or 
skills  which  the  nurse  does  not  currently  possess  and  which 
contribute  to  the  medical  readiness  of  the  reserve.  Cross 
training  should  include  training  into  the  critically  short 
wartime  specialties  or  specific  skills  which  enhance  the  medical 
readiness  of  the  reserve.  Cross  training  is  then  valuable  not 
only  to  the  recipient  nurse,  but  to  the  reserve  components  whose 
source  of  manpower  qualified  in  critically  short  wartime  medical 
skills  is  increased. 


Findings  and  Recomendations 

The  6th  QRMC  study  of  compensation  in  support  of  requirements 
for  nurses  in  the  reserve  suggests  alternative  compensation 
initiatives  that  promise  to  assist  in  meeting  the  DoD  goals  to 
eliminate  nurse  shortfalls  in  the  reserve  components.  The  DoD 
is  committed  to  reducing  the  shortfall  of  approximately  31,000 
nurses  by  20  percent  per  year  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1992.  A 
related  initiative  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  augmenta¬ 
tion  detachment  for  all  reserve  components  similar  to  that 
discussed  in  Chapter  3.  The  impact  of  such  a  centralized 
personnel  management  system  for  those  unable  to  participate  in 
local  units  should  have  a  positive  impact  throughout  the  Ready 
Reserve. 
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The  combination  of  pay  alternatives  analyzed  is  projected  to 
produce  increases  in  the  supply  of  nurses  as  explained  earlier. 
The  pay  alternatives  are  presented  independently;  Interactive 
effects  of  multiple  initiatives  were  not  analyzed.  The  6th  QRMC 
proposes  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  program  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  that  Includes  a  bonus  alternative  for  nurses, 
in  combination  with  that  for  physicians,  for  specific 
geographical  subgroups.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  5,  this 
combined  program  for  physicians  and  nurses  would  be  monitored 
closely,  in  the  context  of  an  experiment,  to  identify  the 
separate  and . interactive  effects  of  the  alternative  compensation 
progreuas  and  to  analyze  the  impact  of  different  approaches  to 
administration  of  the  progreuns.  Administrative  support  and 
training  programs  appear  inadequate  to  support  the  inclusion  of 
the  IRR  in  an  experiment  at  this  time. 
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Chapter  7.  ENLISTED  HEALTH  CAIffi  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  NATKNUO.  GUARD 
AND  RESERVE 


Although  primary  attention  is  currently  focused  on  the 
shortfall  of  health  care  officers  in  the  reserve  components, 
there  are  also  deficiencies  in  the  numbers  and  qualifications  of 
enlisted  health  care  personnel,  deficiencies  that  affect 
readiness.  There  is  a  significant  shortfall  in  the  total 
numbers  of  enlisted  health  care  personnel  required  for  wartime 
and  there  are  personnel  readiness  problems  relating  to  the  skill 
qualification  level  of  those  who  are  assigned.  In  the  Selected 
Reserve,  the  shortfall  is  primarily  the  result  of  lack  of  skill 
qualification. 


BacKqrovmd 

An  adequate  supply  of  qualified  health  care  specialists  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  battlefield  medicine.  Even  if  all 
requirements  for  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health  care 
professionals  were  satisfied,  the  medical  combat  mission  would 
not  succeed  without  the  technical  support  of  enlisted  health 
care  personnel.  The  total  recjuirement  for  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  in  time  of  war  is  nearly  250,000,  with  an  estimated 
shortfall  of  over  73,000  for  the  Total  Force.  As  indicated  in 
Chapter  1,  there  are  authorizations  for  over  70,000  enlisted 
health  care  specialists  in  the  Selected  Reserve  alone.  The 
shortfall  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  as  of  September  30,  1986, 
was  approximately  26,200  based  on  calculations  that  incorporate 
training  and  skill  qualification  factors.  The  shortfall  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  is  36  percent  of  the  total  shortfall,  with  the 
remaining  deficiencies  occurring  in  the  IRR.  The  magnitude  of 
the  shortfall  varies  significantly  by  Service,  with  the  total 
Air  Force  shortfall  only  2,700.  The  Army  shortfall  of 
approximately  58,100  is  much  larger.  The  shortfall  in  the  Navy 
is  12,200. 

Although  the  shortfall  is  large,  the  enlisted  health  care 
specialties  in  the  aggregate  have  not  been  designated  as 
critically  short  for  wartime.  This  is  due  to  several  factors. 
The  Services  have  Indicated  that,  given  existing  programs,  and 
with  enhanced  recruiting  support,  deficiencies  in  the  health 
care  specialties  could  be  largely  corrected  by  Fiscal  Year  1992. 
The  Selective  Service  System  should  also  be  more  efficient  in 
supplying  the  Services  with  enlisted  health  care  personnel  than 
with  health  care  professionals.  Althou^  enlisted  health  care 
personnel  must  have  training  in  a  medical  skill,  dependent  upon 
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the  skill  required,  the  training  is  relatively  short  compared 
with  training  rec(uired  for  health  care  professionals  such  as 
physicians  and  nurses.  There  is,  however,  significant  variance 
in  the  technical  medical  skills  needed  for  combat  support  and 
qualification  in  many  of  the  more  complex  skills  requires 
lengthy  training. 

A  more  discrete  analysis  by  specialty  and  specialty 
qualification  is  necessary  to  fully  assess  the  state  of 
readiness  in  the  enlisted  health  care  specialties.  Such  an 
analysis  only  became  available  at  the  DoD  level  with  the  recent 
development  of  the  REMNIS  database,  described  in  Chapter  1.  The 
shortfalls  tend  to  be  the  largest  for  specialties  that  require 
higher  levels  of  formal  specialty  training,  such  as  operating 
room  technicians,  pharmacy  technicians,  respiratory  therapists. 
X-ray  specialists,  laboratory  specialists,  biomedical  equipment 
repairmen,  licensed  practical  nurses,  and  dental  laboratory 
technicians.  Shortages  of  personnel  trained  in  these  skills 
would  be  particularly  critical  in  time  of  war.  Due  to  the 
specificity  and  length  of  training  required,  these  skills  are 
also  in  short  supply  in  the  civilian  population.  In  the 
enlisted  health  care  specialties,  the  armed  forces  benefit  in 
many  ways  from  recruiting  Individuals  already  trained  in  the 
skill  that  they  will  use  in  the  Services.  However,  it  is  not 
clear  that  health  care  specialists  who  are  already  qualified  and 
employed  in  the  civilian  community  have  been  recruited  for 
employment  in  like  skills  in  the  reserve  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

Survey  data  indicates  that  there  are  about  41,000  civilian 
health  technologists  and  technicians  who  serve  in  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Of  these,  about  7,800,  or  19  percent,  serve  in 
military  health  care  specialties.  Conversely,  of  those  whose 
military  specialty  is  health  care,  only  about  13  percent  work  as 
civilian  health  technologists  or  technicians  (about  15  percent 
of  those  who  are  employed) . ^ 

Comparison  of  the  reserve  enlisted  health  care  population  with 
the  numbers  of  individuals  employed  in  1986  in  specific 
technical  health  occupational  groups,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  indicates  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  qualified  civilians  were  serving  in  the  reserve.  As  an 
example,  the  number  of  individuals  i  Ready  Reserve 

Identified  in  the  radiology  speciallxes  represents  only  2 
percent  of  radiologic  technologists  .echnicians  and  nuclear 
medicine  technologists  nationwide;  simixarly,  the  number  of 
reservists  identified  in  the  various  military  laboratory  skills 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  represents  only  2  percent  of  medical  and 
clinical  laboratory  technologists  and  technicians  nationwide. 

It  is  possible  that  more  of  these  qualified  individuals  who  are 
not  now  in  the  reserve  would  be  responsive  to  appropriately 
designed  reserve  compensation  and  benefit  packages.  On  the 
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other  hand.  In  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  the  number  eiqployed  in 
the  civilian  sector  in  the  health  care  skills  that  the  reserve 
requires  is  relatively  small.  Using  the  previously  mentioned 
specialties  as  examples  again.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data 
shows  that  there  were  36,906  employed  suirgical  technicians  and 
125,106  radiologic  technicians  and  technologists  and  nuclear 
medicine  technologists  nationwide  in  1986.  If  accession  of 
skill-qualified  enlisted  health  care  personnel  is  a  desirable 
goal,  it  is  probable,  due  to  the  limited  size  of  the  civilian 
population  possessing  the  desired  skills,  that  many  of  the 
enlisted  medical  skills  will  fall  into  the  hard-to-man  category 
and  therefore  require  additional  compensation  in  order  to  man 
those  specialties  during  peacetime. 

There  are  significant  advantages  to  the  recruitment  of 
individuals  already  trained  for  the  specialties  that  require 
initial  training  ranging  from  six  months  to  two  years  in  order 
to  meet  civilian  certification  criteria.  Not  all  enlisted 
health  care  skills  require  the  level  of  training  dictated  by 
civilian  certification  requirements,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  these  specialties  require  lengthy  periods  of  training, 
and  lengthy  training  can  pose  problems  for  reservists. 

The  major  factor  reducing  personnel  readiness  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  is  lack  of  skill  qualification.  A  unit  position  may  be 
filled  by  a  reserve  member  who  is  in  training  but  is  not  yet 
qualified  for  the  skill  required  in  the  position.  In  other 
cases,  the  position  may  be  filled  with  a  member  who  is  qualified 
in  a  skill  other  than  that  required  by  that  duty  position. 

Table  1-10  (Chapter  1)  shows  the  percent  fill  and  percent  of 
skill-qualified  enlisted  health  care  personnel  for  the  Army's 
reserve  components  as  of  June  1987.  TeU>le  7-1  contrasts  skill 
qualification  levels  for  health  care  specialists  and  nonmedical 
Army  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  personnel.^  The  level  of  skill 
qualification  is  lower  for  enlisted  health  care  specialists  than 
for  nonmedical  personnel  in  both  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve.  Comparable  data  contrasting  skill  qualification 
levels  of  health  care  and  nonmedical  personnel  was  not  available 
for  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy.^ 

Another  factor  affecting  the  manning  of  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  in  the  Selected  Reserve  may  be  the  relatively  large 
size  of  many  medical  units.  In  a  RAND  Corporation  analysis  of 
the  determinants  of  unit  manning  for  a  large  sampling  of  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units,  unit  size  emerged  as  an 
important  factor,  with  larger  units  evidencing  more  difficulty 
in  meeting  authorized  manning  levels  than  units  of  similar 
mission,  but  lesser  size.^  This  is  significant  in  the  medical 
arena  as  many  medical  units  are  large.  The  Army  has  132 
hospital  units,  the  largest  of  which  is  authorized  over  700 
personnel.  The  REMMIS  database  allows  a  comparison  of  unit  fill 
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Tabls  7-1. 


Duty  Qualification  as  a  Percent  of  Peacetiae  and 
Wartime  Authorizations  for  Amy  Selected  Reserve 
Units,  as  of  Septeaber  1986 
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based  on  unit  type  and  size,  and  medical  units  do  tend  to 
reflect  lower  fill  for  larger  units.  Although  there  is  a  range 
in  size  among  units  of  a  similar  type,  there  is  also  relative 
consistency  by  unit  type.  The  pattern  of  higher  fill  rates  for 
smaller  units  is  evident  in  both  Amy  and  Air  Force  medical 
units.  Although  some  of  the  lover  fill  rates  in  Amy  units  are 
fotuid  in  relatively  saall  units,  they  are  in  units  that  rely 
heavily  on  specialties  that  require  the  more  complex  skills  and 
lengthy  periods  of  training.  The  QRMC  also  found  that  smaller 
units  tend  to  have  higher  rates  of  duty-qualified  personnel  than 
do  the  larger  units. 

In  summary,  personnel  readiness  eunong  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  in  the  reserve  components  is  deficient  due  to 
overall  personnel  shortfalls  and  low  levels  of  skill 
qualification.  The  latter  is  the  most  important  factor  limiting 
personnel  readiness  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 


S-taay  iteargaica^ 

The  basic  approach  to  the  study  of  compensation  for  enlisted 
health  care  personnel  was  to  detemine  manpower  recpiirements  and 
shortfalls  and  to  compare  recruiting,  retention,  and  skill 
qualification  success  with  that  achieved  in  other  military 
skills  and  units  in  the  reserve  components.  The  approach  was  to 
detemine  whether  the  enlisted  health  care  population  differed 
from  the  nonmedical  population  and,  if  so,  in  what  ways.  When 
differences  were  identified,  they  were  examined  to  detemine 
whether  compensation  initiatives  might  produce  a  beneficial 
effect. 
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In  the  process  of  comparing  enlisted  health  care  specialists 
with  nonmedical  enlisted  personnel,  the  extent  of  congruence 
between  the  skills  required  for  a  member's  civilian  job  and 
those  required  for  the  member's  military  duties  was  also 
examined.  Job  congruence  is  of  particular  value  to  the  reserve 
in  the  case  of  health  care  specialists.  The  nature  of  the 
enlisted  health  care  specialist's  work  demands  relatively  high 
levels  of  skill  qualification.  Yet  there  is  some  indication 
that  practical  experience  in  the  military  specialty  may  be  more 
difficult  to  achieve  in  the  health  care  area.  This  is  ii^rtant 
because  skill  decay  rates  nay  be  high  unless  the  skill  is 
constantly  used.  Civil ian/nil itary  job  congruence  can  generally 
be  expected  to  produce  an  enlisted  health  care  specialist  who  is 
more  highly  qualified  in  tedunlcal  health  care  duties  in  the 
event  of  mobilization  than  is  the  member  whose  civilian  job  does 
not  increase  qualification  in  the  health  care  skill.  Therefore, 
the  6th  QKMC  -analysis  attempted  to  determine  whether  there  were 
systemic  differences  between  enlisted  health  care  personnel  with 
high  military/civilian  job  congruence  as  compared  with  those 
with  entirely  dissimilar  military  and  civilian  jobs. 


Data  Sources 

Three  primary  data  sources  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  the 
enlisted  health  care  population:  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys,  the  REMMIS  database,  and  the  Reserve  Components  Common 
Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) .  The  RCCPDS  data  used  was  as  of 
September  30,  1986. 

1986  Reserve  coi^Kinents  Surveys 

The  population  of  concern  in  the  QRMC's  analysis  included 
part-time  Selected  Reserve  unit  members  and  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentees  (iNAs) .  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR) 
members  and  military  technicians  were  excluded.  Also  excluded 
from  the  analysis  were  the  Narine  Corps  Reserve  and  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  because  no  health  care  providers  are  authorized  in 
those  c<»q;>onents.  The  adjusted  survey  response  rates  for 
enlisted  part-time  unit  members  and  IMAs  were  58.4  percent  and 
55.6  percent,  respectively.  The  rate  for  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  was  about  6.5  percent  lower. 

Out  of  the  base  population  of  respondents,  2,334  members  were 
identified  as  health  care  personnel,  using  QRNC  criteria.  These 
respondents  represented  a  weighted  population  estimated  at 
42,596.  Eight  percent  of  the  enlisted  health  care  respondents 
were  INAs.  The  basic  stratification  variable  for  the  surveys 
was  reserve  component;  within  each  component,  stratification  was 
by  reserve  category,  officer  or  enlisted  status,  and  sex.  There 
was  no  stratification  introduced  for  specialties  such  as  health 
care  enlisted  skills. 
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In  •stablishlng  the  population  of  survey  respondents  defined 
as  health  care  specialists  for  purposes  of  the  QRMC  analysis, 
the  following  categories  of  specialties  were  used  (as  published 
in  DoD's  Occupational  Conversion  Manual.  September  1984):^ 

•  Medical  Care  and  Treatment,  General 

•  Operating  Room 

•  Mental  Care 

•  Therapy 

•  Orthopedic 

•  Laboratory 

•  Pharmacy 

•  Radiology 

•  Food  Inspection  and  Veterinary  Services 

•  Preventive  Medical  Services 

•  Dental  Care,  General 

•  Dental  Lzdsoratory 

Medical  administration  and  logistics  specialists,  biomedical 
equipment  repairmen,  diet  therapy  specialists,  and  several  low 
density  health  care-related  skills  are  not  included  in  the 
medical  chapter  in  the  1984  edition.  These  skills  were 
therefore  excluded  from  the  population  of  survey  respondents 
defined  by  the  6th  QRMC  as  the  enlisted  health  care  population. 
The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs,  however,  does  Include  the  omitted  categories  in  reports 
of  enlisted  health  care  manpower  statistics,  and  the  DoD 
conversion  manual  has  since  been  revised  to  incorporate  those 
specialties  into  the  medical  chapter.  For  purposes  of  the  QRMC 
analysis,  enlisted  health  care  manpower  requirements  and 
shortfalls  include  all  specialties  currently  defined  as  health 
care  specialties  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  The  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 
data  used,  however,  is  based  on  the  responses  of  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  occupational  categories  as  defined  in  the  1984 
DoD  conversion  manual  and  listed  above. 

The  civilian  jobs  of  survey  respondents  were  also  classified 
according  to  the  1980  Census  of  Population  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Industrlee  and  Occupations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. ° 
In  selecting  records  for  the  enlisted  health  care  database,  the 
civilian  job  of  survey  respondents  was  also  used  as  a 
determinant  of  status.  Survey  respondents  were  identified  as 
members  of  the  enlisted  health  care  population  if  they  met  any 
of  the  following  criteria: 

•  Primary  and  duty  specialty  codes  were  medical 

•  Primary  and  civilian  specialty  codes  were  medical 

•  Duty  and  civilian  specialty  codes  were  medical 

•  Primary  specialty  code  was  medical 
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SOURCE:  RCCPOS 


Attrition  _ar.d  continuation  Bates 

QRMC  analysis  of  reserve  continuation  rates  found  that,  at  the 
aggregate  DoD  level,  continuation  rates  for  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  are  consistently  lower  than  continuation  rates  for 
total  DoD  reserve  enlisted  personnel.  This  is  the  case  for 
first-term  personnel  (members  with  less  than  6  years  of 
service) ,  as  well  as  for  career  personnel  (members  with  6  or 
more  years  of  service) .  As  seen  in  Figure  7-1,  this  pattern  of 
lower  continuation  rates  for  reserve  health  care  specialists  has 
been  consistent  between  FY  1981  (which  is  the  earliest  RCCPDS 
data  generally  considered  sufficiently  reliable  for  analytical 
purposes)  and  FY  1986.  Figures  7-2  through  7-6  show  this  data 
by  reserve  component.  The  same  general  pattern  exists  for  all 
components . 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

Q  MEDICAL  1$T  TERM  +  TOTAL  1ST  TERM 
«  MEDICAL  CAREER  ^  TOTAL  CAREER 

FIGURE  7-4.  COMPARATIVE  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATES,  BY  YEAR, 
LENGTH  OF  SERVICE,  AND  SPECIALTY  (NAVAL  RESERVE) 

SOURCE:  RCCPDS 


FISCAL  YEAR 

o  MEDICAL  1ST  TERM  *  TOTAL  1ST  TERM 
«  MEDICAL  CAREER  ^  TOTAL  CAREER 
FIGURE  7-6.  COMPARATIVE  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATES,  BY  YEAR, 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE,  AND  SPECIALTY  (AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD) 

SOURCE:  RCCPDS 
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The  higher  continuation  rates  for  women  in  enlisted  health 
care  specialties,  shown  in  Figure  7-7,  contrasts  with  studies 
conducted  by  the  RAND  Corporation  on  personnel  attrition  in  the 
reserve  components.  These  studies  indicate  that,  holding  other 
factors  constant,  the  attrition  of  women  is  generally  higher 
than  the  attrition  of  men  for  all  categories  of  reserve 
personnel.^  Because  about  one-third  of  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  in  the  reserve  are  female,  compared  with  less  than 
one  in  ten  in  nonmedical  specialties,  this  initially  appeared  to 
be  a  possible  explanation  of  the  lower  continuation  rates  for 
enlisted  health  care  specialists.  In  the  case  of  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  health  care  specialties,  however,  the  QRNC 
found  that  the  continuation  rate  for  women  was  slightly  higher 
than  for  males  in  FY  1986.  Overall,  continuation  rates  for 
members  in  the  health  care  specialties  were  lower  than  rates  for 
all  enlisted  reservists  for  both  first-term  and  career  members, 
as  shown  in  Figure  7-8.  As  shown  in  Figure  7-9,  this  difference 
is  primarily  due  to  much  lower  continuation  rates  for  men  in  the 
health  care  specialties  than  for  male  reservists  in  other 
skills. 
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PERCENT  CONTINUED  IN  SERVICE 
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FIGURE  7-9.  FY  1986  TOTAL  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATES, 

BY  COMPONENT,  SPECIALTY,  AND  SEX 

SOURCE:  RCCPDS 


The  following  sections  compare  demographic  characteristics  of 
enlisted  health  care  specialists  with  their  reserve  counterparts 
in  other  skills,  review  differences  in  attitudes  toward  reserve 
service  and  in  expressed  intent  to  stay,  and  discuss  the 
relevance  of  compensation  initiatives  in  relation  to  personnel 
readiness  in  the  enlisted  health  care  specialties. 


Characteristics  of  the  Enlisted  Health  Care  Population 
Distribution  by  Pay  Grade  and  Gender 

The  distribution  of  reservists  in  the  health  care  specialties 
by  pay  grade  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  nonmedical  enlisted 
population,  as  sho«m  in  Figure  7-10.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  the  health  care  specialists  and  the 
nonmedical  enlisted  population  is  in  the  percentage  of  members 
who  are  female.  Women  constitute  31  percent  of  the  total 
enlisted  population  in  the  health  care  specialties  compared  with 
9  percent  of  the  nonmedical  population.  Figure  7-11  shows  the 
percentage  of  females  in  the  health  care  skills  compared  with 
the  percent  in  nonmedical  skills  by  component.  The  percentage 
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FIGURE  7- 1 1.  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTED  FEMALES, 
BY  COMPONENT  AND  SKILL  CATEGORY 

SOURCE:  1 956  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  7- 1 2.  ENLISTED  FEMALES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  ENLISTED 
POPULATION,  BY  PAY  GRADE  AND  SKILL  CATEGORY 
(ALL  COMPONENTS) 

SOURCE:  1S88  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


of  enlisted  women  in  the  health  care  skills  ranges  from  a  high 
of  38  percent  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  a  low  of  19  percent  in 
the  Army  National  Guard.  Women  as  a  percent  of  the  total 
enlisted  population  by  pay  grade  is  shown  for  health  care  and 
other  skills  in  Figure  7-12. 

Distribution  by  Prior  Service  Status  and  Total  Years  of  Service 

At  the  aggregate  DoD  level,  enlisted  health  care  personnel  are 
about  as  likely  to  have  prior  active  duty  service  as  are  members 
in  other  skills.  Prior  active  service  was  defined  as  two  or 
more  years  of  active  duty  service.  Figure  7-13  shows  the 
percentage  of  health  care  specialists  and  nonmedical  personnel 
with  prior  service  by  reserve  component.  There  is  noticeable 
variance  by  component,  with  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Naval  Reserve  representing  the  extremes.  Generally,  the  prior 
service/no  prior  service  mix  is  about  the  same  for  enlisted 
members  in  the  health  care  skills  as  it  is  for  members  in 
nonmedical  skills.  In  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  however,  members  in  the  health  care  skills  are  less 
likely  to  have  prior  service.  Enlisted  men  in  the  health  care 
skills  are  much  more  likely  to  have  had  prior  active  service 
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than  are  enlisted  women.  Figure  7-14  shows  the  percentage  of 
enlisted  reservists  in  the  health  care  skills  with  prior 
service,  by  reserve  component  and  sex. 

As  discussed  previously,  low  levels  of  skill  qualification  are 
a  problem  in  the  reserve  enlisted  health  care  force.  One  method 
for  increasing  skill  qualification  levels  is  to  use  members  with 
prior  service  in  the  health  care  skills  in  which  they  worked 
while  on  active  duty.  It  appears  that  the  process  of  matching 
active  duty  skills  with  the  reserve  duty  assignment  is  somewhat 
better  for  reservists  in  the  health  care  skills  than  it  is  for 
those  with  nonmedical  skills.  Figure  7-15  shows  the  percent  of 
enlisted  reservists  in  the  health  care  skills  as  compared  to 
other  skills,  by  component,  who  say  that  their  reserve  duty  is 
in  the  same  skill  as  that  in  which  they  performed  on  active 
duty. 

Total  Years  of  Service  and  Age  by  Fay  Grade 

Enlisted  health  care  specialists  in  the  reserve  appear  to  be 
promoted  with  about  the  same  number  of  years  of  service  as  their 
nonmedical  counterparts.  The  slightly  lower  average  years  of 
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FIGURE  7- 1  e.  AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  BY  PAY  GRADE  AND  SPECIALTY 
SOURCE;  SERVICE  FORCE  PROFILES 


service  for  health  care  personnel  than  for  nonmedical  enlisted 
members,  shown  in  Figure  7-16,  may  be  due  to  a  combination  of 
accessions  of  health  care  personnel  with  previously  acquired 
civilian  skills  in  advanced  pay  grades  and  the  lower 
continuation  rates  of  health  care  personnel.  Comparing  the 
average  age  of  health  care  personnel  by  pay  grade  with  the 
average  age  by  pay  grade  for  the  total  reserve  enlisted  force, 
only  slight  differences  are  found.  Health  care  specialists  tend 
to  enter  at  an  older  age  than  the  average  for  all  enlisted 
personnel,  which  may  be  due  in  part  to  increased  levels  of 
training  obtained  prior  to  entry  into  the  reserve. 

Education 

One  area  showing  clear  differences  between  enlisted  health 
care  personnel  and  nonmedical  populations  is  that  of  educational 
level  and  educational  aspirations.  Members  of  the  health  care 
population  are  better  educated  and  have  much  higher  levels  of 
academic  aspiration  than  do  other  enlisted  members.  Sixty-seven 
percent  of  enlisted  health  care  personnel  have  completed  some 
college.  By  contrast,  41  percent  of  nonmedical  enlisted 
personnel  have  completed  some  college.  A  comparison  of  the 
highest  educational  level  completed  is  shown  in  Table  7-2. 

Table  7-3  shows  a  similar  pattern  in  aspirations  for  future 
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Table  7-2.  Highest  Grade  or  Year  of  Education 


Specialty 


Highest  Completed 

Education  Level 

Medical 

t 

Nonmedical 

% 

Less  than  high  school 

7 

High  school 

33 

53 

1-3  years  of  college 

44 

29 

4  years  of  college 

13 

7 

More  than  4  years  of 
of  college 

10 

5 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 
Question  69 


Table  7-3.  Educational  Aspirations 

Specialty 


Current  Educational 
Level 

Highest  Projected 
Educational  Level 

Medical 

% 

Nonmedical 

% 

Less  than  12  years 
of  high  school 

Less  than  12  years 
of  high  school 

* 

14 

High  school 

71 

72 

College 

29 

14 

High  school 

High  school 

17 

33 

graduate 

College 

83 

67 

*  No  respondents 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 
Questions  69  and  72 


education.  Based  on  suirvey  data,  health  care  specialists  expect 
to  coi^lete  much  higher  levels  of  training  than  do  nonmedical 
personnel . 

Higher  aspiration  translates  into  higher  current  school 
attendance;  48  percent  of  enlisted  health  care  specialists  were 
attending  school  in  1986,  compared  with  only  36  percent  of  those 
in  othar  skills.  Also,  a  higher  percentage  of  health  care 
specialists  ware  attending  two-year  and  four-year  colleges. 
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SOURCE:  1SS6  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


Faally  Characteristics 

Marital  and  dependent  status  and  spousal  attitudes  toward 
reserve  aeabership  were  reviewed  because  earlier  reserve  studies 
have  found  a  relationship  between  these  factors  and  retention. 
Overall  the  health  care  specialists  and  nonnedical  populations 
are  slnllar  with  respect  to  marital  status.  This  is  depicted  in 
Figure  7-17.  With  higher  pay  grade,  the  likelihood  of  marriage 
and  parenthood  increases  for  male  members.  For  enlisted  men  in 
the  health  care  skills,  the  differential  in  the  percentage  who 
are  married  Increases  with  pay  grade  compared  with  women,  but 
the  pattern  is  the  seune  as  that  for  members  in  nonmedical 
skills. 

Of  married  reseryists,  enlisted  women  in  health  care  skills 
were  slightly  more  likely  to  say  that  their  spouse  had  an 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  their  reserve  participation  than 
were  enlisted  men.  Seventeen  percent  of  enlisted  women  in 
health  care  specialties  in  pay  grades  El  through  E4  indicated  an 
unfavorable  spousal  attitude  as  compared  with  14  percent  of 
their  male  counterparts.  For  higher  pay  grades  there  was  little 
difference. 
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Enlisted  woaen,  in  both  the  health  care  and  nonmedical  skills, 
reported  fewer  probleas  for  their  feuailies  as  a  result  of  their 
absences  for  drill,  annual  training,  or  extra  time  required  by 
the  reserve.  A  partial  explanation  might  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  significantly  higher  percent  of  enlisted  females  than 
males  are  married  to  spouses  currently  on  active  duty  or  in  the 
reserve.  Forty-three  percent  of  married  enlisted  women  in  the 
health  care  specialties  have  a  spouse  currently  in  the  military. 
This  compares  with  only  2  percent  for  enlisted  men.  A  similar 
relationship  exists  for  the  enlisted  force  as  a  whole. 
Familiarity  with  the  military  system  may  foster  acceptance  of 
edjsence  or  flexibility  in  dealing  with  faunily  logistics  during 
absence  for  military  duties. 

Occupation  and  Income 

The  QRMC  compared  civilian  occupation  (including  school 
attendance)  zmd  income  patterns  for  health  care  specialists  and 
nonmedical  personnel.  An  important  variable  was  the  degree  of 
similarity  between  the  member's  military  duties  and  civilian 
occupation.  This  similarity,  or  job  congruency,  is  Important 
because  of  its  implications  for  meeting  skill  qualification 
objectives  for  health  care  specialists.  The  QRMC  analysis  found 
that  it  is  also  important  with  respect  to  employment  and  income 
patterns,  which  are  potentially  related  to  retention  in  the 
reserve . 

Similarity  of  Military  Duties  and  Civilian  Occupation 

Job  congruency,  or  the  similarity  of  military  duties  with 
those  of  the  civilian  job,  is  of  interest  to  reserve  leadership 
in  the  health  care  field.  Particularly  in  the  health  care 
occupations,  individuals  whose  military  jobs  require  the  same 
skills  as  their  civilian  jobs  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
perform  with  a  higher  level  of  expertise  than  their  peers  who 
train  in  and  perform  those  skills  infrequently  throughout  the 
year  during  reserve  activities.  Skill  decay  occurs  over  time 
for  all  unused  skills,  but  it  occurs  at  an  even  higher  rate  for 
coaq>lex  skills  and  for  skills  dependent  on  lengthy  periods  of 
training  such  as  those  found  in  many  of  the  health  care 
specialty  areas.  For  some  of  the  enlisted  health  care  skills, 
adequate  results  may  be  obtained  through  training  of  individuals 
within  the  military  system  following  enlistment.  Skill  levels 
and  desired  levels  of  expertise  may  suffer  minimally  through 
infrequent  application  of  those  skills  if  the  skills  are 
relatively  simple  and  do  not  require  lengthy  training  to  obtain 
or  frequent  repetition  to  develop  or  sustain  the  desired  levels 
of  expertise. 

Enlisted  health  care  specialists  are  potentially  entrusted 
with  tremendously  high  levels  of  responsibility.  Even  the  entry 
level  Army  medical  specialist,  although  employing  the  most  basic 
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of  health  care  skills,  would  be  expected  to  administer  emergency 
medical  treatment  to  battlefield  casualties.  Successful 
performance  requires  rapid  and  accurate  decision  making  which 
must  be  follo%red  by  skilled,  rapid,  and  efficient  procedures  in 
order  to  save  lives  or  reduce  the  sequelae  of  Injury  on  the 
battlefield,  fftiere  jobs  require  even  higher  levels  of 
expertise,  lack  of  proficiency  may  literally  cost  lives. 
Proficiency  that  results  in  speed  and  accuracy  of  judgment  and 
in  technical  manual  skill  is  clearly  best  obtained,  and  in  many 
cases  can  only  be  obtained  and  sustained,  through  constant 
practice.  For  many  enlisted  health  care  specialties,  then, 
employment  in  a  civilian  job  that  fosters  the  required  levels  of 
expertise  supports  the  necessary  levels  of  qualification. 

Survey  respondents  were  requested  to  rate  the  similarity  of 
their  civilian  job  to  their  Guard/Reserve  duty.  Table  7-4  shows 
the  degree  of  job  congruency  for  specific  enlisted  health  care 
occupations  and  in  aggregate  for  both  health  care  and  nonmedical 
specialties.  The  percentage  of  respondents  in  the  health  care 
specialties  who  indicated  a  high  level  of  job  congruency  is 
twice  as  high  as  for  nonmedical  occupations,  yet  nearly  three  of 
five  Indicated  that  their  civilian  job  was  not  similar  at  all  to 
their  reserve  duties.  The  higher  rate  of  dissimilarity  for 
nonmedical  personnel  can  be  anticipated  because  there  are  many 
military  skills  for  which  there  is  no  civilian  counterpart, 
whereas  most  military  health  care  skills  are  also  practiced  in 
the  civilian  occupational  setting. 


T«b(«  7-4.  NilUary/CfvUian  Job  Congruoneo  of  Hoalth  Coro  Spoclolioto  and  Honaodical  Portonnol 


Slailar/Soaewhat 

Vary  Slafiar 

Siaf lar 

Not  Siailar 

J _  _ 1 _  _ 1 


Gonoral  aadleal 

17 

24 

59 

Surgary 

20 

25 

55 

Lab,  Pharaacy 

X-Ray 

25 

25 

50 

Oantal 

20 

19 

61 

Pray  Nad/Vot 

• 

• 

77 

Othor  Nodical 

22 

26 

52 

All  Radical 

18 

24 

58 

Honaodical 

9 

22 

68 

*  Colt  oizo  Inadaquato 

Sourco:  1986  Raaarvo  Coapononti  Survoy  of  Enllatad  Naabora,  Ouaatlon  50 
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Civilian  EaployMnt  Patterns  and  Conflicts 

Table  7-5  shovs  that,  for  those  tdio  are  eaployed  full-tine, 
the  civil iaui  esploynent  pattern  of  health  care  specialists  idiose 
civilian  job  is  dissinllar  to  thsir  military  duties  is 
essentially  the  sane  as  the  pattern  for  nsabers  in  nonnedical 
skills.  Those  trtiose  civilian  work  is  very  similar  to  thsir 
military  duties,  however,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  eaployed  in 
government  and  leas  likely  to  be  self  employed. 


Table  7-5.  Type  of  civilian  Employer,  by  Job  Congruence 


jQb-ggngrusagg 

BMPlQYgr 

Percent 

Medical 

Very  similar  jobs 

Government 

39 

Private 

57 

Self 

4 

Medical 

Dissimilar  jobs 

Government 

28 

Private 

63 

Self 

8 

Nonmedical 

All  jobs 

Government 

28 

Private 

62 

Self 

10 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 
Question  94 


Health  care  personnel  with  high  job  congruence  work  fewer 
hours  per  week  at  their  primary  civilian  job  than  do  those  with 
low  job  congruence  and  nonnedical  personnel.  Also,  health  care 
specialists  whose  civilian  employment  is  similar  to  their 
reserve  duty  are  less  likely  to  work  more  than  40  hours  per  week 
than  other  enlisted  members. 

Overall,  enlisted  members'  perceptions  regarding  the  attitudes 
of  their  immediate  or  primary  supervisors  toward  their 
participation  in  the  reserve  are  very  similar  for  health  care 
specialists  and  nonnedical  personnel.  Those  employed  in 
government,  however,  perceive  a  somewhat  lower  level  of 
favorable  attitudes  on  the  part  of  their  supervisors  than  do 
nonnedical  enlisted  members  (56  percent  compared  to  61  percent) . 

Survey  respondents  were  asked  to  rank  the  degree  to  which 
reserve  training  activities  were  a  problem  for  their  main 
employer  or  for  themselves  if  self-employed.  Both  health  care 
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specialists  and  nonaedical  groups  perceive  absence  for  weekend 
drills  as  the  least  burdensoae  for  their  main  eaployer,  followed 
by  time  spent  at  work  on  Guard/Reserve  business.  The  two 
activities  perceived  to  present  the  greatest  problems  for 
employers  are  absence  for  annual  training  and  absence  for  extra 
time  spent  at  reserve  activities.  While  differences  were  not 
great,  enlisted  members  in  the  health  care  occupations  were  more 
likely  to  rate  each  type  of  absence  as  being  a  serious  or 
somewhat  serious  problem.  This  was  also  true  of  reserve 
enlisted  health  care  personnel  who  are  govexmment  employees. 

Income  and  Debt 

The  QRMC  contrasted  civilian  income  levels  for  the  enlisted 
health  care  specialists  and  nonmedical  populations  in  the 
aggregate  and  by  job  congruency  for  health  care  personnel. 
(Analysis  of  Income  data  by  specialty  was  not  feasible  because 
of  small  population  cell  sizes.) 

As  shown  in  Figure  7-18,  the  civilian  income  of  all  full-time 
employed  enlisted  health  care  specialists  tends  to  be  less  than 
that  of  nonmedical  enlisted  members  of  the  same  military  pay 
grade.  The  differential  is  generally  small,  ranging  from  only 
$340  per  year  for  members  in  pay  grades  B3  and  E4  to  about 
$1,500  for  members  in  pay  grade  E6. 

As  shown  in  Figure  7-19,  the  income  of  health  care  specialists 
whose  civilian  jobs  were  similar  to  their  military  occupations 
was  higher  in  the  lower  pay  grades  and  lower  in  pay  grades  E8 
and  E9  when  compared  with  those  whose  civilian  jobs  were  not 
similar.  This  fits  with  a  general  pattern  in  subprofessional 
technical  skills  of  higher  entry  level  pay  rates  with  relatively 
flatter  slope  of  income  progression  over  time.  The  civilian 
income  differences  found  between  enlisted  reservists  in  health 
care  occupations  and  other  enlisted  reservists  would  generally 
indicate  a  zmre  favorable  recruiting  and  retention  environment 
in  the  medical  area. 

Impact  of  Guard/Reserve  Participation  on  Income 

Closely  related,  and  of  great  importance  for  retention,  is  the 
effect  of  reserve  participation  on  civilian  income 
opportunities.  There  are  two  principal  elements  in  the 
relationship  between  reserve  participation  and  civilian  income. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  yihmt  happens  to  the  reservist's 
civilian  income  during  military  leave  for  annual  training,  some 
employers,  including  the  majority  of  government  employers, 
continue  full  civilian  pay  for  up  to  two  weeks  or  more.  Others 
make  up  any  difference  between  the  employee's  civilian  pay  and 
the  military  pay  received  during  training.  Most  employers 
simply  provide  the  reservist  time-off  without  charging  it 
against  vacation  time.  Some  reservists  find  it  more  profitable 
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SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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to  use  their  vacation  time  or  other  time  off  to  meet  their 
reserve  obligations.  This  may  result  in  reduced  leisure  time 
but  does  maximize  income  opportunity. 

Survey  respondents  were  asked  how  they  were  paid  by  their 
civilian  employer  iiihen  absent  to  meet  their  reserve  obligations. 
Potential  responses  Included  receipt  of  both  full  civilian  and 
military  pay,  paxrtial  civilian  pay  in  combination  with  military 
pay,  military  pay  only,  and  military  pay  only,  due  to 
participation  occurring  during  nonwork  days.  Health  care 
specialists  with  high  job  congruence  indicated  receipt  of  both 
full  civilian  and  military  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  their 
counterparts  with  dissimilar  civilian  and  military  duties  and 
the  nonmedical  population. 

The  second  major  element  in  the  relationship  between  reserve 
participation  and  civilian  income  is  the  extent  to  which 
reservists  lose  opportunities  for  overtime  or  are  otherwise 
precluded  from  civilian  income  opportunities  as  a  result  of 
reserve  schedules.  When  asked  how  they  are  paid  for  work  beyond 
40  hours  per  week  at  their  civilian  job,  health  care  personnel 
with  highly  congruent  civilian  jobs  appear  to  be  better  paid  for 
periods  of  overtime.  Sixty-three  percent  of  health  care 
specialists  are  paid  time-and-a-half  or  more  compared  with  58 
percent  of  their  health  care  counterparts  with  noncongruent 
civilian  jobs  and  61  percent  of  nonmedical  personnel. 

Both  QRMC  and  RAND  Corporation  analysts  found  that  lost 
opportunities  for  civilian  income  significantly  reduce 
satisfaction  with  reserve  compensation  and  with  the  reserve  in 
general  while  increasing  the  likelihood  of  separation.  Enlisted 
health  care  personnel  with  civilian  jobs  very  similar  to  their 
military  duty  lose  opportunities  for  overtime  slightly  more 
often  than  do  health  care  personnel  with  noncongruent  civilian 
jobs.  Overall,  however,  nonmedical  personnel  lose  overtime 
opportunities  slightly  more  often  than  do  the  health  care 
specialists. 

Another  factor  that  may  Influence  an  individual's  satisfaction 
with  reserve  compensation  is  the  perception  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  full-time  military  compensation  associated  with  the 
individual's  grade  and  specialty  compared  with  the  individual's 
civilian  income.  As  shown  in  Table  7-6,  members  in  the  health 
care  specialties  with  high  job  congruence  are  much  more  likely 
to  say  that  their  Income  would  Increase  if  mobilized  for  30  days 
than  medical  members  with  no  job  similarity  or  nonmedical 
personnel . 

In  looking  at  family  and  occupational  characteristics  of 
enlisted  health  care  specialists  compared  with  other  enlisted 
reservists,  the  general  pattern  that  emerges  is  one  of  overall 
similarity.  The  major  difference  is  the  percentage  of  women  in 
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Table  7-6. 

Effect  of  Mobilization  on 

Income 

Percent  Responding 

Inccnte 

Would 

Increase 

Decrease 

Snecialtv 

Job  Conaruence 

% 

% 

Medical 

Very  similar  jobs 

44 

41 

Medical 

Dissimilar  jobs 

34 

53 

Nonmedical 

All  jobs 

34 

53 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 
Question  117 


the  health  care  specialties,  which  is  over  three  times  the 
percentage  found  in  other  skills.  Other  differences  that  do 
exist  between  the  enlisted  occupational  groups  and  other  skills 
would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  compensation  environment  for 
enlisted  health  care  specialists  is,  if  anything,  more  favorable 
than  for  the  nonmedical  groups. 


Attitudes  Toward  Participation  in  the  Reserve 

Survey  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  their  relative  level  of 
satisfaction  with  several  features  of  resexrve  service.  The 
following  discussion  focuses  on  the  negative  end  of  the  scale, 
or  the  relative  levels  of  dissatisfaction. 

Training 

Respondents  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were  asked 
a  series  of  questions  concerning  their  perceptions  of  military 
training.  Table  7-7  compares  the  responses  of  enlisted  health 
specialists  and  nonmedical  groups  concerning  aspects  of 
training.  It  shows  that  health  care  specialists  are  less  likely 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  training  received  during  drills  and 
with  opport\uiities  to  use  their  skills  during  drill. 
Dissatisfaction  with  annual  training  was  much  less  pronounced 
for  all  members  and  here  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
health  care  and  nonmedical  categories. 

A  series  of  questions  asked  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  to  rate 
the  extent  to  which  several  factors  were  a  problem  for  their 
unit  in  meeting  its  training  objectives.  Table  7-8  shows  that 
enlisted  health  care  personnel  are  more  likely  to  see  specific 
factors  as  Impacting  on  training  more  than  are  nonmedical 
meidaers. 
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Table  7-7.  Percentage  Dissatisfied  with  Training 


Training  during  unit  drills  33  27 

Unit  activities  at  1985 

annual  training  18  18 

Opportunities  to  use  specialty  42  33 


Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 

Questions  46,  47,  and  52 


Table  7-8.  Percentage  Indicating  a  Factor  as  a  Serious  or 

Moderately  Serious  Problem  in  Meeting  Unit  Training 
Objectives 


Specialty 

Medical  Nonmedical 


Out-of-date 


equipment/weapons 

Poor  condition  of 

35 

30 

equipment/weapons 

Ineffective  training 

26 

24 

at  annual  training 

Shortage  of  specialty 

21 

17 

qualified  personnel 

Not  enough  drill 

23 

20 

tine  to  practice  skills 

Lack  of  good  Instruction 

27 

24 

manuals/materials 

29 

22 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Suirvey  of  Enlisted  Members, 
Question  43 
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As  might  bs  sxpsctsd,  thsrs  wsrs  vsrlancss  by  rsssrvs 
componsnt.  For  sxampls,  27  percent  of  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  indicated  that  Ineffective 
annual  training  was  a  serious  or  moderately  serious  problem.  By 
contrast,  only  15  percent  of  Air  National  Guard  health  care 
specialists  and  the  sane  percentage  of  Air  Force  Reservists  in 
nonmedlcal  skills  saw  ineffective  annual  training  as  a  problem. 
As  perceived  by  health  care  specialists,  lack  of  adequate  drill 
time  was  the  greatest  problem  in  the  An^  Reserve  and  the  Air 
National  Guard,  irtiere  29  percent  recorded  this  as  a  significant 
problem  in  achieving  unit  training  objectives.  Overall  enlisted 
health  care  personnel  expressed  lower  levels  of  satisfaction 
with  all  aspects  of  training  than  did  nonmedlcal  enlisted 
personnel . 

Opportunities  for  Education  and  Training 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  health  care  specialists  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  opportunities  for  education  and  training  in 
the  reserve  as  compared  with  20  percent  of  nonmedlcal  personnel. 
As  shown  in  Table  7-9,  responses  of  health  care  personnel  ranged 
from  a  high  of  32  percent  dissatisfied  (Army  Reserve  and  Naval 
Reserve)  to  a  low  of  15  percent  (Air  National  Guard) . 


Table  7-9.  Percentage  Indicating  Dissatisfaction  with 

Opportunities  for  Education  and  Training,  by 
Component 

Specialty 


Medical 

Nonmedical 

Comoonent 

% 

% 

ARNG 

23 

17 

USAR 

32 

24 

USNR 

32 

29 

ANG 

15 

14 

USAFR 

29 

20 

All  Components 

28 

20 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components 

Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 

Question  123 


Time 

Reserve  participation  often  competes  with  civilian  job 
requirements  and  with  leisure  time  activities,  including  time 
spent  with  the  family.  Survey  responses  indicate  that  the  level 
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of  dissatisfaction  with  this  fsaturs  of  rsssrvs  ssxvics  aaong 
enlisted  health  care  specialists  and  nonsedlcal  enlisted 
personnel  is  virtually  Identical. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  likelihood  of 
extending  or  reenlisting  under  the  current  training  schedule  and 
tinder  a  hypothetical  schedule  with  Increased  participation 
requirements.  Table  7-10  shows  the  percentage  who  indicated  "No 
chance"  of  reenllsting  or  extending  a)  under  the  current 
schedule,  b)  if  required  drills  were  increased  by  an  additional 
two  4-hour  drills  per  month,  and  c)  if  annual  training  was 
Increased  by  an  additional  5  days.  Both  groups  indicated  that 
increased  training  requirements  would  decrease  their 
reenlistment  probability  within  similar  ranges. 


Table  7-10.  Percentage  Indicating  "No  Chance"  of  Reenllsting  or 
Extending  in  the  Guard/Reserve  if  Training 
Requirements  were  Increased 


Training  Requirements 


Specialty 

Medical  Nonmedical 

_ I _  _ % 


Current  schedule 
Increased  drills 
Increased  annual  training 


8  9 

20  22 

17  19 


Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 
Questions  18,  19,  and  20 


Unit  Morale 

Perception  of  the  level  of  morale  in  the  member's  unit  varied 
between  the  enlisted  health  care  specialists  and  their 
nonmedical  counterparts.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  enlisted 
health  care  specialists  rated  unit  morale  as  very  low  or 
sometrhat  low,  as  compared  with  21  percent  of  nonmedical 
personnel.  Conversely,  56  percent  of  enlisted  health  care 
personnel  rated  unit  morale  as  very  or  somewhat  high  as  compared 
with  62  percent  of  nonmedical  personnel. 

Compensation 

The  satisfaction  of  enlisted  health  care  specialists  and  their 
nonmedical  counterparts  with  respect  to  military  pay  and 
allowances  and  retirement  benefits  were  very  similar  (Table  7- 
11).  The  seune  was  true  with  respect  to  military  privileges. 
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Overall  Satlafaction  wltli  Basarva  Partlelpaticm  and  Conpanaatlon 

Table  7-13  indicates  levels  of  overall  satisfaction  with 
participation  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  Again,  levels 
of  satisfaction  are  similar  for  health  care  specialists  and 
nonnedical  personnel. 


T«bt«  7-13.  SatUfaetton  with  Guard/Kaaarva  Participation  and  Coaipanaatian 


Medical  Specialty 

Nonsedieal  Specialty 

Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

_ S _ 

_ % _ 

_ I _ 

Overall  participation 

in  Guard/Resarve 

67 

17 

70 

IS 

Pay  and  benefits 

relative  to  the  aasHint 
of  tine  spent  in  Guard/ 
Reserve  activities 

54 

26 

56 

25 

Source:  19B6  Reserve  Conponenta  Survey  of  Enlisted  Neabers,  auestions  124  and  125 


Reasons  fQr_Stayina  in  the  Reserve  and  Plans  for  Continuation 
Contributions  to  Decisions  to  Stay  in  the  Reserve 

Survey  respondents  were  ashed  how  much  each  of  several  factors 
contributed  to  their  most  recent  decision  to  stay  with  National 
Guard  or  Reserve.  Table  7-14  shows  the  percentage  rating 
factors  as  major  contributors  to  their  most  recent  decision  to 
stay.  For  the  most  part  the  responses  of  health  care 
specialists  and  their  nonmedical  counterparts  were  similar. 

The  two  major  areas  of  difference  were  the  contribution  of 
educational  benefits,  which  was  more  Important  for  health  care 
specialists,  and  the  opportunity  to  use  military  equipment, 
which  was  more  Important  for  those  in  the  nonnedical  shills. 

Intent  to  Stay 

Overall,  the  expressed  Intent  to  remain  in  the  reserve  is 
strlhlngly  similar  for  health  care  specialists  as  compared  with 
nonmedical  personnel.  This  is  true  with  respect  to  the  stated 
intention  to  reenlist  or  extend  at  the  end  of  the  current  tern 
of  service,  and  with  respect  to  Intent  to  remain  in  the  reserve 
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Tabl*  7-14.  Percentage  indicating  specific  Featorea  as  Major 

Contributing  Factors  in  Their  Most  Recent  Decision 
to  Remain  in  the  Guard/Reserve 


Reserve  Feature 


Specialty 

Medical  Nonaedical 


Serving  the  country  50 
Using  educational  benefits  29 
Obtalniitg  skill  to  help  get 

civilian  job  23 
Serving  with  people  in  the  unit  30 
Retirement  credit  44 
Promotion  opportunities  29 
Use  of  military  equipment  10 
Challenge  of  military  training  28 
Money  for  basic  family  expenses  33 
Extra  current  Income  34 
Savings  for  the  future  21 
Travel  opportunities  30 
Enjoy  the  reseirve  29 
Pride  in  accomplishments  47 


55 

18 

18 

34 
50 
31 
19 
31 
33 

35 
22 
28 
31 
48 


Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 

Question  26 


until  qualified  for  retired  pay.  Figure  7-20  shows  the 
likelihood  of  reenlistment  by  pay  grade  and  specialty.  Figure 
7-21  shows  the  percentage  of  members  indicating  their  intent  to 
stay  until  qualified  for  retired  pay  by  pay  grade  and  specialty. 

Iiqwct  of  Variables  on  Intent  to  Stay 

In  view  of  the  highly  similar  responses  concerning  likelihood 
of  reenlist Ing/extending  or  retiring  on  the  part  of  the 
aggregate  health  care  and  aggregate  nonmedical  groups,  further 
euialysis  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  there  might  be 
specific  variables  that  had  particular  impact  on  the  likelihood 
of  remaining  in  the  reserve  and  whether  or  not  their  impact  was 
constant  for  the  health  care  specialists  and  nonmedical 
populations.  The  variables  of  training  and  promotion  were 
selected  because  these  two  areas  showed  the  greatest 
differential  between  health  care  and  nonmedical  respondents. 
Although  expressed  levels  of  dissatisfaction  with  pay  and 
allomnces  were  similar  for  the  two  groups,  that  variable  was 
also  investigated  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  Inherent 
difference  in  Impact. 
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FIGURE  7-21.  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  INDICATING  THEY  PLAN 
TO  STAY  IN  THE  RESERVE  LONG  ENOUGH  TO  QUALIFY  FOR 
RETIRED  PAY,  BY  PAY  GRADE  AND  SPECIALTY 

SOURCE:  1966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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NONMEOICAL  SATISFIED  NONMEDICAL  DISSATISFIED 

FIGURE  7-22.  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  INDICATING  THEY  ARE 
LIKELY  TO  REENLIST,  BY  SATISFACTION  WITH  TRAINING 
SOURCE:  1 8S8  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


When  comparing  enlisted  health  care  specialists  with 
nonmedical  populations,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  impact 
of  dissatisfaction  with  training  on  the  propensity  to  reenlist 
or  to  stay  until  eligible  to  retire.  This  is  shown  in  Figure 
7-22. 

A  similar  pattern  was  found  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
dissatisfaction  with  promotion  and  pay  and  allowances,  as  shown 
in  Figures  7-23  and  7-24.  For  all  variables,  the  effect  on  the 
likelihood  of  staying  to  retirement  (not  shown)  was  very 
similar.  Thus,  for  example,  although  greater  dissatisfaction 
with  training  opportunities  among  reserve  health  care 
specialists  may  reduce  retention,  the  relative  impact  of 
dissatisfaction  appears  to  be  about  the  same  for  reserve  health 
care  specialists  as  it  is  for  other  enlisted  reservists. 

Eligibility  for  and  Iiqpact  of  Bonus  Programs 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  the  effect  of  bonusefh  in  the  reserve 
components  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of  reliable  personnel  and  pay 
data.  Despite  these  problems,  the  QRMC  analysis  found  generally 
positive  effects  from  bonuses,  and  they  provide  the  major  means 
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^  NONMEOICAL  SATISFIED  ^  NONMEDICAL  DISSATISFIED 

FIGURE  7-23.  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  INDICATING  THEY  ARE 
LIKELY  TO  REENLIST,  BY  SATISFACTION  WITH  PROMOTION 
SOURCE:  1 9BS  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  7-24.  PERCENTAGE  OF  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  INDICATING  THEY  ARE 

LIKELY  TO  REENLIST,  BY  SATISFACTION  WITH  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES 
SOURCE:  1 98«  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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of  targeting  compensation  toward  hard-to-Ban  units  emd  skills. 
The  QRMC  used  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Conponents  Surveys  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  enlisted  health  care  specialists 
received  enllstaent,  reenlistaent,  or  affiliation  bonuses  as 
compared  with  their  counterparts  in  other  skills. 

Based  on  the  survey  data,  a  higher  percentage  of  enlisted 
health  care  specialists  receive  bonuses  than  do  nonaedlcal 
enlisted  personnel.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  health  care  enlisted 
respondents  with  less  than  10  years  of  service  (the  naxintm  for 
receipt  of  a  bonus)  and  47  percent  of  nonmedical  personnel 
Indicated  receipt  of  a  bonus  at  their  most  recent  enlistment. 
Comparative  data  for  the  reserve  components  with  health  care 
specialists  is  shown  in  Table  7-15. 


Table  7-15.  Percentage  of  Enlisted  Members  with  Less  Than  10 
Years  of  Service  Who  Received  a  Bonus  at  Last 
Enlistment,  by  Component  and  Specialty 

Specialty 


Medica' 

Nonmedical 

Comoonent 

% 

% 

ARNG 

64 

56 

USAR 

65 

47 

USNR 

52 

23 

AN6 

22 

38 

USAFR 

47 

25 

All  Components 

59 

47 

Source:  1986  Reserve 

Components  Survey  of 

Enlisted  Heml 

Question  15 


Another  way  of  looking  at  this  issue  is  in  terms  of  the 
member's  expectation  of  receiving  a  future  bonus  and  of  the 
relation  of  this  expectation  to  reenlistment  intent.  Table  7-16 
shows  the  percentage  of  enlisted  members  with  less  than  10  years 
of  service  who  say  they  will  be  eligible  for  a  reenlistment 
bonus . 

Although  a  slightly  smaller  percent  of  health  care  specialists 
say  they  would  be  eligible  for  a  bonus,  eligibility  for  a  bonus 
appears  to  have  a  greater  affect  among  health  care  specialists 
than  in  other  communities.  This  is  shorn  in  TeOsle  7-17. 
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Table  7-16.  Percentage  of  Enlisted  Meabers  with  Less  Than  10 

Years  of  Service  Who  Say  They  Will  be  Eligible  for 
a  Reenlistaent  Bonus,  by  Component  and  Specialty 

Specialty 


Medical 

Nonmedical 

CoBDonent 

% 

% 

ARNG 

40 

39 

USAR 

31 

31 

USNR 

25 

16 

ANG 

13 

16 

USAFR 

14 

12 

All  Components 

29 

31 

Source:  1986  Reseirve  components  Survey 
Questions  11,  12,  and  16 

of  Enlisted  Mem] 

Table  7-17.  Percentage  of  Enlisted  Members  Very  Lilcely  to 
Reenllst,  by  Bonus  Eligibility,  Component,  and 
Specialty 

Specialty 

Medical  Nonmedical 


Comoonent 

Eligible 

.  %  . 

Not 

Eligible 

% 

Eligible 

% 

Not 

Eligible 

%  _ 

ARNG 

49 

43 

44 

45 

USAR 

56 

47 

51 

51 

USNR 

61 

52 

43 

49 

ANG 

50 

49 

54 

55 

USAFR 

60 

48 

51 

56 

All  Components 

54 

47 

46 

49 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Members, 
Questions  16  and  18 


SuBosary  of  Differences 

In  summary,  the  primary  differences  found  between  the  enlisted 
health  care  specialists  and  the  nonmedical  population  were  in 
the  following  areas: 

•  Greater  dissatisfaction  with  all  aspects  of  training 
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•  Greater  dissatisfaction  with  opportunities  for  promotion  in 
the  Amy  National  Guard  and  Amy  Reserve 

•  Lower  perceived  levels  of  unit  morale 

•  Higher  percentage  of  females 

•  Lower  continuation  rates,  despite  a  slightly  greater 
expressed  likelihood  of  reenllstlng  or  staying  until 
qualified  for  retirement 

•  Higher  education  levels  and  educational  aspirations 

•  Lower  levels  of  duty  qualified  personnel 

The  differences  outlined  above  suggest  types  of  initiatives 
that  may  be  particularly  effective  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  enlisted  health  care  specialists  in  the  reserve. 
Improved  quality  of  inactive  duty  training  and  enhanced 
opportunities  for  education  and  training  would  appear  to  be 
areas  where  initiatives  might  be  most  beneficial.  In  general, 
however,  the  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  the  population  of 
enlisted  health  care  specialists  does  not  differ  significantly 
enough  from  other  enlisted  reservists  to  warrant  special 
compensation  programs  or  initiatives.  Although  no  special 
compensation  initiatives  are  recommended,  there  were  some  areas 
where  it  appeared  that  initiatives  or  further  investigation  and 
analysis  might  be  Indicated. 


Possible  Initiatives  and  Areas  for  Further  Investigation 
Promotion  Opportunities 

For  many  health  specialties  in  the  reserve,  the  highest  grade 
authorized  is  lower  than  that  authorized  in  the  active 
component.  Even  where  there  is  no  cap  on  the  highest  pay  grade 
authorized,  there  may  be  severe  limitations  on  the  nximber 
authorized  in  a  given  pay  grade.  Problems  relative  to  low 
levels  of  grade  authorizations  at  the  higher  pay  grades  are  not 
unique  to  the  health  care  occupations,  but  may  be  exacerbated 
for  health  care  personnel  due  to  the  large  number  of  relatively 
low  density  specialties.  There  is  evidence  that  skill 
qualification  problems  are  exacerbated  when  members  switch 
career  fields  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  promotion. 
Permitting  the  progression  of  more  personnel  through  the  higher 
pay  grades  might  serve  to  keep  personnel  in  the  same  skill  and 
would  enhance  skill  qualification  levels,  which  is  vitally 
important  for  achieving  medical  readiness.  Also  a  factor  here 
is  the  fact  that  reservists  have  more  service  within  each  pay 
grade  than  do  their  active  component  counterparts. 
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Bonus  Paysents 

Bonuses  are  the  prinary  aeans  by  which  the  reserve  conponents 
are  able  to  target  enhanced  levels  of  pay  toward  certain  nenber 
populations  without  Increasing  pay  unifomly  for  all  military 
personnel  categories.  As  such,  the  use  of  bonuses  may  be 
postulated  to  be  particularly  cost-effective.  The  enlisted 
health  care  specialties  in  particular  might  benefit  from  further 
refinement  of  the  bonus  system,  because  of  the  great  diversity 
of  types  and  levels  of  technical  skills  required,  and  the 
variance  in  the  shortage  levels  experienced  in  different  reserve 
components.  Also,  as  previously  discussed,  unit  size  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  unit  fill.  Mot  only  must  units 
compete  in  varying  local  labor  markets,  but  some  are 
disadvantaged  by  their  structural  size  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
their  mission,  which  dictates  the  primary  skills  required. 
Therefore,  further  differentiation  of  bonus  levels  may  be  an 
effective  method  for  increasing  the  manning  levels  of 
undermanned  units  and  specialties. 

Bonus  payments  should  be  contingent  on  and  tied  to  skill 
qualification  and  on  remaining  in  the  skill  for  which  the  bonus 
was  initially  paid.  In  the  medical  community,  particularly 
within  the  Army  components  where  there  is  a  high  level  of  skill 
turbulence  as  individuals  are  retrained  from  one  skill  to 
another  in  order  to  be  promoted,  such  a  policy  mav  tend  to 
reduce  some  of  the  personnel  turbulence  and  need  for  retraining. 

Recruitment  of  Skill-Qualified  Personnel 

Enhanced  recruiting  of  skill-qualified  personnel  with  no  prior 
service  may  also  be  possible.  Accession  of  increased  nvunbers  of 
qualified  personnel  reduces  stress  on  the  existing  training 
base,  which  in  many  cases  is  incapeUsle  of  providing  enough 
training  seats  in  service  schools  for  reserve  participants.  A 
corollary  advantage  is  an  increased  state  of  readiness  because 
skill  trained  individuals  are  available  sooner  as  trained 
manpower  for  the  reserve.  The  time  in  the  training  pipeline  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  required  for  acquisition  of  the  basic 
military  skills.  The  element  of  risk  in  selecting  an  individual 
for  skill  training  is  also  eliminated  for  the  reserve,  with  the 
consequent  reduction  in  lost  training  dollars  due  to  failure  in 
training. 

The  long  training  courses  required  for  many  health  care  skills 
are  a  particular  burden  for  the  medical  community:  a  new 
reserve  member  may  be  disadvantaged  by  the  requirement  to  leave 
home  and  job  for  a  lengthy  training  period.  The  skill-qualified 
member  does  not  need  to  sustain  the  same  upheaval  in  his 
personal  life  and  civilian  employment  to  attend  lengthy  training 
away  from  home.  The  reduction  in  this  potentially  negative 
aspect  of  reserve  affiliation  may  reduce  the  high  rate  of 
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attrition  observed  during  the  training  period.  The  expense  of 
training  \inqualified  health  care  personnel  is  high  for  the 
military,  due  to  the  length  of  the  training  period  and  the  fact 
that  many  individuals  must  be  called  to  active  duty  for  the 
period  of  training.  Several  programs  exist  for  local  skill 
training,  but  in  order  to  obtain  levels  of  training  co]ig>arable 
to  that  obtained  by  full-time  attendance,  progreuns  may  last  as 
long  as  two  to  three  years. 

One  may  assume  that  the  individual  who  possesses  a  given 
coB^lement  of  skills,  particularly  those  obtained  through  formal 
training,  also  has  a  high  likelihood  of  current  employment  in  a 
civilian  job  using  those  skills.  As  previously  discussed, 
reservists  currently  employed  in  civilian  jobs  similar  to  their 
military  jobs  are  likely  to  have  a  higher  level  of  expertise 
than  those  not  currently  practicing  their  skills  on  a  sustained 
basis  by  using  them  in  civilian  jobs. 

An  additional  benefit  may  accrue,  unique  to  the  health  care 
field.  Due  to  considerations  of  malpractice  liability,  civilian 
patient  care  facilities  often  resist  allowing  reserve  medical 
units  to  train  in  their  facilities.  Enlisted  reservists  in 
health  care  specialties  who  are  employed  by  a  civilian  facility, 
or  who  are  licensed  to  practice  their  medical  skill,  are  more 
readily  accepted  into  civilian  patient  care  environments  for 
purposes  of  reserve  training  than  are  Individuals  who  are  not 
employed  in  their  skill  as  civilians. 

Scholarships  for  Enlisted  Personnel  Training  in  the  Health  Care 
Skills 

A  program  with  similar  benefits  for  the  reserve  as  well  as 
great  recruiting  potential  is  the  use  of  a  scholarship  program 
to  train  reserve  members  in  the  requisite  military  health  care 
skills  through  enrollment  in  formal  civilian  training  programs. 
The  Naval  Reserve  Allied  Medical  Program  (RAMP)  was  initiated  in 
1986  to  assist  in  filling  its  critical  need  for  certain  medical 
and  dental  technicians  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Trained  personnel 
with  prior  service  did  not  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
technicians,  nor  were  there  adequate  service  school  training 
billets  available  to  train  the  numbers  required. 

The  Navy  pays  program  participants  a  full  scholarship, 
including  tuition,  books,  and  fees,  during  their  period  of 
technical  training  in  qualifying  medical  or  dental  technician 
programs.  These  programs  are  typically  conducted  at  accredited 
two-year  civilian  junior  colleges,  vocational  schools,  and  trade 
schools.  Scholarship  recipients  incur  an  obligation  of  eight 
years  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  In  FY  1987,  the  Navy  reported 
the  average  annual  cost  of  tuition  per  enrollee  as  $2,200.  The 
program  has  been  successful,  with  the  Navy  having  reached  its 
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recruiting  goal  for  the  progran  each  year  since  its  inception. 
Bnrollnent  increased  from  460  students  in  FY  1986  to  730 
students  in  PY  1987. 

Based  on  Navy  experience,  the  program  is  attractive  to 
Individuals  enrolled  in  or  planning  to  enroll  in  the  technical 
health  care  career  fields.  It  may  thus  serve  as  an  important 
recruiting  tool  for  the  reserve.  It  further  provides  an 
efficient  mechanism  for  training  personnel  in  skills  for  which 
the  military  has  Inadequate  training  resources;  training  is 
accomplished  without  the  costs  of  expansion  of  the  training 
base.  The  program  also  appears  to  be  cost  effective  in 
comparison  with  other  reserve  health  care  training  programs. 

The  Army,  as  an  example,  uses  several  methods  of  training 
unskilled  enlisted  personnel  in  the  required  health  care  skills. 
One  of  the  approaches  is  to  call  the  reservist  to  active  duty 
for  purposes  of  training  in  a  formal  service  school.  In  FY 
1987,  the  Army  estimated  the  approximate  cost  to  train  one 
licensed  practical  nurse  for  the  requisite  year-long  course  at 
$19,000.  The  pay  and  allowances  received  as  an  active  duty 
member  at  pay  grade  E2  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  cost.  The 
cost  per  student  is  Increased  substantially,  to  an  estimated 
$30,000  to  $32,000,  if  one  includes  overhead  costs  for  the  Army 
school  and  instructor  staff.  By  comparison,  in  FY  1987,  the 
Army  estimated  that  the  total  cost  per  trainee  for  a  one-year 
course  of  instruction  would  average  only  about  $4,000  using  a 
scholarship  program  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Navy. 

Additional  values  also  derive  from  such  a  program.  Enlisted 
members  need  not  physically  relocate  to  attend  training  and  are 
more  likely  to  seek  civilian  employment  in  the  skill  for  which 
they  have  been  trained,  thus  the  positive  benefits  of  job 
congruence  may  be  obtained. 

The  Army  plans  a  pilot  progreun  in  FY  1988  to  determine  the 
efficacy  of  a  scholarship  program  for  its  reserve  components.  A 
recruiting  approach  based  on  educational  assistance  may  be  a 
particularly  effective  choice  given  the  high  value  placed  on 
training  by  enlisted  health  care  personnel. 

Training  and  Administration 

Training  and  administration  initiatives  are  also  necessary 
based  on  survey  data,  survey  comments,  unit  visits,  and 
interviews  with  enlisted  personnel  and  personnel  managers.  It 
appears  probable  that  no  compensation  initiatives  are  likely  to 
fully  solve  the  shortfall  of  enlisted  health  care  personnel 
unless  measxires  are  taken  to  Increase  the  opportunities  for 
training  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  that  training  for 
enlisted  health  care  specialists. 
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The  im>ortance  of  capable,  eoblvated,  and  concerned  leadership 
in  the  reserve  cosponents  is  critical  in  this  effort.  The  6th 
QRMC  saw  soae  medical  units  that,  against  all  odds  and  with  no 
apparent  advantage  in  location,  size,  or  availability  of 
personnel,  were  extremely  successful  in  meeting  manpower 
requirements.  Such  units,  perhaps  not  coincidentally,  reflected 
high  levels  of  morale  and  enthusiasm  for  the  reserve  mission. 

Special  problems  and  challenges  face  reserve  leadership  in  the 
health  care  field  because  the  medical  force  represents  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  total  reserve  force.  As  discussed 
in  Chapter  1,  the  reserve  medical  force  has  been  disadvantaged 
by  the  lack  of  recognition,  until  recently,  of  the  vital  and 
essential  nature  of  its  role  in  providing  wartime  medical 
readiness.  Reserve  leaders  have  a  particular  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  requirements  of  the  reserve  medical  force  for 
wartime  readiness  are  defined  and  met. 


There  exists  a  significant  shortfall  of  enlisted  manpower  in 
the  health  care  skills  in  the  reserve  components  today.  The 
impact  of  the  shortfall  on  the  failure  to  achieve  medical 
readiness  is  compounded  by  a  low  level  of  skill  qualification 
2UBong  health  care  specialists.  Yet  it  is  important  to 
differentiate  between  the  readiness  problem  as  it  pertains  to 
enlisted  health  care  personnel  and  the  manpower  shortage  of 
physicians  and  nurses.  The  nature  of  the  problem  regarding 
enlisted  health  care  specialists  is  not  unique  lunong  the  reserve 
enlisted  population,  whereas  the  shortfall  of  reserve  medical 
officers  and  nurses  is  unparalleled  in  size  and  is  exacerbated 
by  the  unique  aspects  of  their  civilian  employment. 

The  6th  QRMC  did  find  clear  differences  in  training  problems 
for  reserve  health  care  specialists  that  set  them  apart  from 
their  nonmedical  counterparts.  Conversely,  the  QRMC  found 
striking  similarities  between  the  health  care  and  nonmedical 
enlisted  populations;  particularly  as  reflected  in  their  reasons 
for  reserve  participation,  their  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the 
reserve,  and  the  factors  Influencing  their  behavior  and 
retention.  Nhereas  a  compelling  argtiment  can  be  made  for 
developing  unique  compensation  and  personnel  policies  for 
reserve  medical  officers  and  nurses,  the  data  and  information 
available  does  not  indicate  a  need  for  special  compensation 
Initiatives  for  enlisted  health  care  specialists.  Initiatives 
are  required  to  address  the  manpower  shortages  and  skill 
qualification  problems  in  the  enlisted  health  care  skills,  but 
these  initiatives  do  not  appear  to  warrant  special  compensation 
programs . 
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The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  initiatives  with  a  positive  lapact 
on  enlisted  personnel  readiness  in  general  will  have  essentially 
siailar  beneficial  effects  on  all  enlisted  health  care 
specialists. 
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Motaa 

1.  This  is  quite  close  to  the  subjective  assessment  of 
reserve  health  care  specialists.  As  shown  in  Table  7-4,  18 
percent  of  enlisted  health  care  specialists  reportCKl  that  their 
civilian  job  and  their  military  duties  were  very  similar. 

2.  The  duty  qualification  levels  shown  in  Tzd>le  7-1  are 
somewhat  lower  than  those  extracted  from  the  Army  Functional 
Review  (AFR)  and  shown  in  Table  1-9  as  the  AFR  Includes 
secondary  skills  in  the  assessment  of  duty  qualification.  The 
1986  REMMIS  dated)ase  does  not  account  for  secondary  or 
additional  skills,  substitutability  of  skills,  or  subjective 
judgment  regarding  qualification;  but  it  provides  a  strict 
comparison  between  the  primary  skill  of  the  member  and  the  skill 
requirement  of  the  job. 

3.  As  part  of  DoD  medical  database  improvements,  the  1987 
REMMIS  database  has  been  revised  to  include  secondary  and 
additional  skills  and  a  limited  standard  of  skill 
substitutability  to  determine  skill  and  duty  match.  Skill 
substitutions  for  this  purpose  were  approved  by  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army.  The  overall  impact  was  to  increase  by 
3,397  the  level  of  personnel  considered  to  be  skill-qualified. 
The  Office  of  the  Army  Surgeon  General  is  currently  developing  a 
more  extensive  list  of  skills  that  may  be  substituted  at  both 
the  officer  and  enlisted  levels;  this  list  will  facilitate 
manpower  planning  and  enhance  training  initiatives. 

Appendix  B  provides  extracts  from  the  upgraded  1987  REMMIS 
database  for  the  Army  reserve  components.  Due  to  the  broader 
definition  of  duty  qualification,  the  overall  levels  of  skill 
qualification  in  the  revised  1987  REMMIS  database  more  nearly 
approximate  those  of  the  1987  Army  Functional  Review.  The 
tables  Included  provide  detailed  information  by  specialty 
showing  Army  fill  and  skill  qualification  levels  for  the  health 
care  specialties  as  of  September  30,  1987,  as  measured  against 
wartime  requirements. 

4.  David  W.  Grlssmer,  Richard  Buddin,  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby, 
Changing  Reserve  Compensation;  A  Review  of  Compensation  Related 
Personnel  and  Training  Readiness  Issues.  R-3669-FM&P/RA,  The 
RAND  Corporation,  forthcoming. 

5.  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Installations,  and  Logistics,  DoD 
1312. 1-M,  Occupational  Conversion  Manual;  Enlisted/Officer/ 
Civilian.  September  1984. 

6.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980 
Census  of  Population  Alphabetical  Index  of  Industries  and 
Occupations .  (PHC80-R3  Final  Edition),  November  1982. 
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7.  The  difference  is  more  striking  for  nenbers  without  prior 
service  than  for  those  with  prior  service.  See  David  W. 

Grissner  and  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby,  Attrition  of  Nonorior-Service 
Reservists  in  the  Amv  National  Guard  and  Amv  Reserve.  The  RAND 
Corporation,  R-3267-RA,  October  1985;  David  W.  Grisseer  and 
Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby  with  the  assistance  of  Priscilla  M. 
Schlegel,  Changing  Patterns  of  Nonorior  Service  Attrition. in  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Amv  Reserve.  The  RAND  Corporation, 
R-3623-RA,  June  1988;  and  M.  Susan  Marquis  and  Shiela  Nataraj 
Kirby,  Economic  Factors  in  Reserve  Attrition; — Prlgr  SgtYlsg 
Individuals  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  The 
RAND  Corporation,  forthcoming.  The  continuation  rates  for  women 
are  shown  only  through  22  years  of  service.  Subsequent  to  that 
point  there  are  few  women  due  to  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the 
mid-1960s,  the  number  of  enlisted  women  authorized  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces  was  restricted. 
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Chapter  8 


SUmORY  AMD  SEOOMMKMDATKMIS 


As  a  group,  health  professionals  in  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  have  received  conparatively  little  attention  until 
recently.  The  QRMC  study  of  compensation  in  support  of  reserve 
medical  manpower  requirements  clearly  indicates  that  planning 
and  resources  have  been  directed  primarily  at  active  cooqponent 
issues.  Over  the  past  40  years,  the  immediate  demands  of 
maintaining  an  active  duty  medical  force  of  the  necessary  size, 
cpiality,  and  experience  have  served  to  divert  attention  from 
reserve  issues.  Although  active  component  issues  remain 
immensely  important,  the  focus  on  wartime  medical  readiness  as 
the  primary  mission  of  medicine  in  the  military  has  served  to 
highlight  both  the  critical  role  of  reserve  medical  manpower  and 
the  significant  shortfalls  that  exist. 

The  history  of  both  personnel  and  compensation  initiatives  for 
reserve  health  care  professionals  is  id>brevlated.  It  has  been 
recognized  since  World  War  II  that  health  professionals  as  a 
group,  and  physicians  and  dentists  in  particular,  could  not  be 
retained  in  military  service  in  sufficient  numbers  without 
additional  pay  incentives.  Personnel  and  compensation 
initiatives  have  served  to  make  military  service  in  the  active 
components  more  attractive  to  the  health  professional.  Until 
very  recently,  there  were  no  comparable  Incentives  for  reserve 
health  professionals. 

The  analysis  and  recommendations  of  the  QRMC  were  conducted 
and  developed  during  a  period  of  Intense  concern  with  wartime 
medical  readiness  and  reserve  medical  manpower.  There  were  two 
new  compensation  initiatives  which  had  been  developed 
specifically  as  a  first  attempt  to  reduce  identified  wartime 
shortfalls  of  health  professionals  essential  to  the  provision  of 
combat-related  medical  care.  These  initiatives  were  1)  a 
program  to  repay  educational  loans  for  health  professionals 
qualified  in  the  critically  short  wartime  skills  and  2)  a 
stipend  for  specialty  training  in  the  critically  short  waztime 
skills.  These  programs.  Included  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986,  were  offered  in  return  for  Selected 
Reserve  service. 

As  part  of  the  DoD  legislative  contingency,  the  President's 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  Included  a  proposal  to 
revise  and  expand  the  stipend  program.  The  program  includes 
these  features:  1)  addition  of  a  reduced  stipend  in  return  for 
service  in  the  IRR  and  2)  provision  of  a  monthly  stipend  for 
undergraduate  baccalaureate  nursing  students  in  the  third  and 
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fourth  years  of  training.  This  proposal  was  one  of  several 
legislative  items  referred  to  the  6th  QRNC  for  evaluation  before 
submission  of  a  legislative  recommendation  to  the  Congress.  The 
QRHC  reviewed  this  proposal  as  part  of  the  initial  review  of 
their  study  of  compensation  iii  support  of  reserve  medical 
manpower.  The  QRMC  developed  alternatives  to  modify  the 
proposed  program.  It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  these 
alternatives  were  not  based  on  analysis  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  proposal,  relative  to  other  forms  of 
congiensation  initiatives  designed  for  reducing  shortfalls  in 
critical  health  specialties  in  the  reserve  components.  The  QRNC 
Coordination  Council  subsequently  agreed  that  the  legislative 
proposal  should  be  forwarded  for  clearance  as  part  of  the 
Administrations 's  legislative  program.  They  also  agreed  that 
work  on  other  alternatives  should  continue,  because  the  revised 
stipend  program  would  not  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  reserve 
medical  manpower  problem. 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  was  enacted  as  paxrt  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989.  The  new  law  also  extends  the  loan  repayment  authority 
until  October  1,  1990,  and  corrected  a  technical  deficiency  by 
permitting  repayment  of  nursing  loans  provided  under  Section  B 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Act  contains  three  other  measures  designed  to  reduce 
shortfalls  in  reserve  medical  manpower:  it  authorizes  extension 
of  the  retirement  age  to  67  years  for  health  care  personnel  in 
the  reserve;  it  prohibits  setting  the  maximum  age  for 
appointment  in  the  reserve  at  less  than  47  years  for  health 
professionals  in  a  critically  short  wartime  specialty;  and  it 
authorizes  the  granting  of  service  credit  to  all  health 
professionals  for  their  health  professions  experience,  if  the 
experience  can  be  directly  used  by  the  armed  force  concerned. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  expanded  authority  was  to  authorize 
credit  for  experience  for  nurses  who  have  not  completed 
post-graduate  training. 

The  existing  combination  of  compensation  and  personnel 
initiatives  has  an  Impact  on  the  supply  of  health  professionals 
to  the  reserve  components.  However,  the  QRNC  analysis  indicates 
that,  in  combination,  these  Initiatives  are  inadequate  to  reduce 
existing  shortfalls  at  the  rate  specified  in  DoD  program 
guidance.  This  analysis  is  based  on  estimated  effects  on 
supply.  These  estimations  necessarily  have  used  secondary 
measures  rather  than  measures  derived  from  actual  compensation 
changes.  It  was  not  possible  to  work  with  actual  compensation 
changes  because  the  first  significant  changes  were  so  recent 
that  there  is  as  yet  insufficient  data  with  respect  to  their 
actual  separate  or  interactive  effects. 
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■  Tbe  6th  QRMC  r«ccmendB  continuation  of  the  stipend  and 
loan  repaynent  prograns;  analysis  indicates  that  these 
pxograns  vill  help  to  reduce  Shortfalls  in  critically  short 
wartise  skills.  It  further  reconsends  that  accessions 
gained  through  these  prograns  be  carefully  tracked  with 
respect  to  their  continuation  and  use  in  the  reserve. 

The  6th  QRNC  also  estimated  the  effects  on  supply  of  a  range 
of  compensation  initiatives  emd  of  modifications  to  existing 
programs  targeted  at  meeting  Selected  Reserve  and  IRR 
requirements  for  health  professionals.  It  was  not  judged 
feasible  to  recommend  a  complete  program  of  incentives  until 
more  empirical  evidence  concerning  actual  program  effects  was 
available. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  reconnends  three  initiatives: 

■  A  geographically  limited  experimental  test  program  of  an 
annual  bonus  for  critically  short  wartime  physician  and 
nursing  specialties.  Since  full  implementation  would 
require  substantial  cnitlays,  assessment  through  a  test 
is  warranted. 

■  Revision  of  section  302(h)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  special  pay  for  reserve  medical 
officers  when  on  active  duty  for  training.  Increasing 
pay  from  the  current  rate  ($100  a  month  for  those  idio 
have  c<aq>leted  at  least  one  but  less  than  two  years  of 
active  duty  and  $350  a  month  for  those  who  have 
cospleted  two  or  more  years)  to  $450  a  month  without 
respect  to  previous  active  duty  as  a  medical  officer  and 
to  extend  this  pay  to  periods  of  inactive  duty  training 
(IDT). 

■  A  review  of  current  procedures  for  funding  and  ensuring 
complicuice  with  DoD  Directive  1215.4,  which  stipulates 
that  health  care  officers  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  attend  one  health  education  conference  or 
experience  on  an  annual  basis.  QRNC  analysis  Indicates 
that  this  is  a  cost-effective  incentive  that  can  assist 
in  both  attracting  and  retaining  reserve  health 
professionals . 

The  6th  QRNC  also  found  that  the  provisions  of  current 
statutes  for  appointment  and  promotion  of  reserve  health 
professionals  were  Inadequate  for  the  most  effective  personnel 
management  of  the  numerous  categories  of  health  professionals. 
The  statutes  also  result  in  unwarranted  differences  among  the 
Services,  differences  that  directly  affect  the  compensation  of 
reserve  members. 
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■  raiA  6tli  aRHC  reconands  aarly  considerat:ion  and 

anactaant  of  tlia  Rasarva  Off icar  Parsonnel  Manageaent 
Act  (ROPMA) ,  iiliicb  includaa  provlaions  that  will 
■aterlally  iiqprove  the  aanagaaant  of  rasetve  health 
professionals  and  provide  the  capability  to  treat 
reserve  health  professionals  in  all  reserve  cosponents 
in  a  unlfom  and  equitable  Banner. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  evaluated  the  enlisted  health  care 
population,  especially  nanpower  requirements  and  shortfalls, 
success  in  recruiting  and  retention,  levels  of  skill 
qualification,  demographic  characteristics,  and  attitudes  of 
this  group  toward  the  reserve,  and  compared  these  findings  with 
those  of  nonmedical  enlisted  reservists.  Although  some 
differences  were  found,  similarities  in  the  two  enlisted 
populations  predominated.  The  QSMC  acknowledges  the  need  for 
revised  personnel  and  compensation  policies  to  improve  overall 
enlisted  personnel  readiness,  but  foxind  no  unique  aspects  of  the 
enlisted  health  care  population  that  would  indicate  need  for 
special  compensation  policies  imlike  those  available  for  other 
enlisted  personnel.  The  areas  where  compensation  initiatives 
are  projected  to  have  favorable  impact  appear  to  be  the  same  for 
both  health  care  specialists  and  nonmedical  enlisted 
populations.  These  initiatives  appear  to  be  manageable  under 
the  broad  terms  of  existing  and  recommended  special  pay  and 
bonuses  as  discussed  in  Volume  I  of  the  6th  QRMC  report. 
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J4>pendix  A.  SPECIAL  PAYS  FOR  ACTIVE  DOTY  MEDICAL  AMD  ISHTAL 
OFFICERS 


Entitlement  to  all  active  duty  special  pays  for  medical  and 
dental  officers  requires  that  an  officer  be  on  active  duty  under 
a  call  or  order  to  active  duty  for  a  period  at  least  one  year. 


CT-anHfaible  Service  for  Special  Pav  Purposes 

The  rate  of  entitlement  to  the  current  medical  and  dental 
special  pays  (with  the  exception  of  the  incentive  special  pay 
bonus  for  selected  medical  officers)  is  based  on  years  of 
creditable  service.  Years  of  creditable  service  are  determined 
by  adding  all  years  of  formal  internship  or  residency  training 
in  a  recognized  graduate  medical  or  dental  education  program 
during  which  the  officer  was  not  on  active  duty  and  all  periods 
of  active  service  as  a  medical  or  dental  officer  in  the  armed 
services  or  Public  Health  Service. 


Special  Pav  for  Medical  Officers  of  the  Armed  Forges 

The  current  framework  for  special  pay  for  medical  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  was  set  out  in  the  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Professionals  Special  Pay  Act  of  1980: 

Variable  Special  Pay:  Vari2d>le  special  pay  is  a  monthly 
entitlement  based  on  the  nusdser  of  creditable  years  for  special 
pay  purposes  and  the  status  of  the  member. 

Variable  Special  Pay 

Years/Status  Annual  Ratv 


Interns 

$  1,200 

Lass  than  6 

5,000 

6  but  less  than  8 

10,000 

8  but  lass  than  10 

9,500 

10  but  less  than 

12 

9,000 

12  but  less  than 

14 

8,000 

14  but  less  than 

18 

7,000 

18  but  less  than 

22 

6,000 

22  or  more 

5,000 

Pay  grade  07  and 

above 

1,000 
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Board  CertlflcMl  Pay:  Board  cartified  pay  is  also  paid  monthly 
to  medical  officers  who  have  obtained  certification  from  an 
approved  medical  or  osteopathic  specialty  board.  The  amount  of 
entitlement  is  based  on  the  number  of  creditable  years  for 
special  pay  purposes. 


Board  Certified  Pay 

Xfiflrg/atfltua  Annual  Rate 


Less  than  10 

$  2,000 

10  but  less  than 

12 

2,500 

12  but  less  than 

14 

3,000 

14  but  less  than 

18 

4,000 

18  or  more 

5,000 

Additional  Special  Pay:  Additional  special  pay  is  payable  to 
all  medical  officers  except  those  undergoing  internship  or 
initial  residency  training,  in  return  for  an  agreement  to  remain 
on  active  duty  for  not  less  than  one  year.  The  bonus  is  payable 
as  a  lump  sum  at  the  beginning  of  the  committed  period. 

Additional  Special  Pay 

Animal-Baie 

Less  than  10  $  9,000 

10  or  more  10,000 


Incentive  Special  Pay:  Incentive  special  pay  is  also  a  lump  s\im 
bonus  payeUole,  upon  execution  of  an  agreement  to  remain  on 
active  duty  for  not  less  than  one  year,  to  selected  medical 
officers  who  are  not  undergoing  internship  or  initial  residency 
training.  Instructions  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  target  this  pay  at 
medical  officers  in  specialties  designated  as  critical.  When 
the  pay  was  first  authorized,  the  maximum  bonus  was  $8,000  and 
the  total  incentive  pay  budget  was  limited  by  law  to  6  percent 
of  the  entire  outlay  for  all  special  pays.  In  1987,  however, 
shortages  continued  to  persist  in  specialties  with  critical 
wartime  skills.  In  order  to  provide  the  Services  more 
flexibility  in  developing  compensation  programs  to  attract  these 
hard-to-get  medical  officer  specialties.  Congress,  in  the  FY 
1988-1989  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  removed  the 
limitations  on  incentive  special  pay.  Payments  were  authorized 
in  excess  of  $8,000  to  physicians  in  specialties  designated  as 
needed  wartime  skills,  and  the  6  percent  limitation  on  the 
incentive  special  pay  budget  was  eliminated  beginning  in  FY 
1989. 
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Special  Pay  for  Dantal  Offlcmra  of  th>  Ar— d  Foroa« 


The  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  F¥  1986  established  a 
special  pay  systen  for  dental  officers,  similar  to  that  for 
medical  officers.  Variable  special  pay,  board  certified  pay, 
and  additional  special  pay  were  included,  but  authority  for 
incentive  special  pay  was  not  legislated.  This  bonus,  targeted 
at  critical  specialties,  was  not  included  for  dental  officers 
because,  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  legislation,  no  critical 
shortages  existed  comparable  to  those  for  medical  officers. 
Although  the  types  of  pay  parallel  those  of  medical  officers, 
the  rates  are  not  identical.  A  description  of  the  current 
dental  special  pays  follows: 

Variable  Special  Pay:  The  rate  of  variadile  special  pay  is  based 
on  the  years  of  creditedile  service  for  special  pay  purposes.  It 
is  paid  as  a  monthly  entitlement. 

Variable  Special  Pay 


Years/Status 

Annual  R 

Interns 

$  1,200 

less  than  3 

1,200 

3  but  less  than  6 

2,000 

6  but  less  than  10 

4,000 

10  but  less  than  14 

6,000 

14  but  less  than  18 

4,000 

18  or  more 

3,000 

Pay  Grade  07  and  above 

1,000 

Board  Certified  Pay:  Board  certified  pay  is  paid  monthly  to 
dental  officers  certified  by  an  approved  dental  specialty  board. 
The  amount  of  entitlement  is  based  on  the  number  of  creditable 
years  for  special  pay  purposes. 

Board  Certified  Pay 


Ygare/gtatyg 


Annual  Pat? 


Less  than  12  $  2,000 
12  but  less  than  14  3,000 
14  or  more  4,000 


Additional  Special  Pay:  All  dental  officers  not  undergoing 
internship  or  inltia}.  residency  training,  who  have  at  least 
three  years  of  creditable  service  and  who  execute  an  agreement 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  not  less  than  one  year,  may  receive 
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this  liuqp  sua  bonus.  Tbs  amount  of  ths  bonus  is  bassd  on  ysars 
of  creditable  service  and  is  payable  as  a  lusp  sum  at  the  onset 
of  the  agreement  period. 


Additional  Special  Pay 


Years/Status 


Annual  Rate 


3  but  less  than  14 
14  but  less  than  18 
18  or  more 


$  6,000 
8,000 
10,000 


I 

i 

i 

i 

\ 
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Saaple  Data  froa  the  Kevlsed  KEMNIS  1987  Database 
for  Arsy  Selected  Deserve  Units 


The  RENMIS  dateUsase  for  the  Any  Resene  Con^onents  for  1987 
Is  representative  of  ongoing  improvements  in  the  ability  of  the 
OoD  to  monitor  health  care  skills  at  the  specialty  level,  both 
in  tens  of  fill  rates  and  skill  qualification  levels.  The 
revised  1987  version  incorporates  two  additional  features  that 
penit  a  more  functional  interpretation  of  the  data  and  of 
personnel  readiness.  The  original  dateUoase  identified  as  skill 
qualified  only  individuals  who  possessed  a  primary  skill 
equivalent  to  that  designated  for  the  assigned  billet. 

However,  a  substantial  number  of  military  personnel  are 
qualified  in  more  than  one  skill.  Additionally,  individuals 
with  advanced  skill  levels  in  a  given  field  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  able  to  fill  the  requirements  of  a  duty  position 
designated  at  a  lower  skill  level.  Finally,  there  are  other 
skills,  not  in  the  saune  skill  progression  path,  which  are 
adequately  similar  in  nature  to  permit  sxibstitution  of 
personnel.  Knowledge  of  such  multiple  skill  caped>llities  and 
their  logical  substitution  is  necessary  for  a  complete 
assessment  of  available  personnel  capability. 

The  1987  REMMIS  database  has  adopted  an  expanded  definition  of 
duty  qualification  that  includes  secondary  and  additional  skills 
as  well  as  limited  skill  substitutions.  This  expansion  of  the 
parameters  for  skill  qualification  provides  a  more  accurate 
assessment  of  readiness,  and  in  many  skills,  increases  the 
number  of  personnel  who  are  classified  as  skill-qualified. 

Shown  below  are  excerpts  from  the  revised  REMMIS  database 
which  display  personnel  data  based  on  wartime  requirements.  The 
first  column  lists  Army  health  care  skills  and  the  second  column 
shows  the  wartime  authorizations  for  those  skills  in  Army 
Selected  Reserve  units.  Data  is  shown  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  combined,  as  well  as  for  each  component. 
Column  3  Indicates  the  number  of  personnel  assigned  to  those 
units  as  of  September  30,  1987.  Column  4  (P-DY)  represents  the 
number  of  reservists  who  show  a  primary  skill  the  same  as  that 
required  by  the  duty  position.  The  fifth  column  (MATCH) 
includes  those  members  assigned  to  positions  that  match  their 
primary  skills,  adds  reservists  whose  secondary  skill  matches 
the  duty  specialty,  and  also  adds  those  who  meet  the  skill 
substitutability  criteria.  The  "MATCH”  column  is  therefore 
generally  larger  than  the  preceding  column  based  on  only  a  match 
of  the  primary  skill  and  the  duty  skill  requirement.  The  last 
four  columns  display  the  status  of  those  individuals  whose 
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skills  are  not  classified  as  matching  the  requirement  of  the 
duty  position.  These  assigned  reservists  may  have  other  medical 
skills,  nonmedical  skills,  be  in  training,  or  have  an  unknotm 
status. 
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RESERVE  MEDICEL  PEItS(»illEL  AMD  THEIR 


SPOUSES 


All  respondents  to  the  1986  Reserve  exponents  Surveys  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  coament  at  the  end  of  the 
questionnaire,  where  the  following  pronpt  appeared: 

We're  interested  in  any  coaments  you'd  like  to  aiake 
about  Guard/Reserve  personnel  policies  -  whether  or 
not  the  topic  was  covered  in  this  survey.  Do  you  have 
any  coauaents? 

Respondents  also  aiarked  a  coded  response  block  indicating 
whether  or  not  they  had  filled  out  a  coaunent  sheet.  This 
eneJaled  the  QRMC  to  determine  the  percentage  of  respondents,  in 
various  categories  and  with  varying  attitudes  on  major  issues, 
who  filled  out  comment  sheets.  By  comparing  the  characteristics 
and  attitudes  of  those  who  provided  coaments  with  those  who  did 
not,  it  was  then  possible  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  those  who 
provided  comments  were  representative  of  all  respondents. 

Overall,  one  of  four  officers  and  one  of  eveiry  five  enlisted 
members  provided  written  coaments.  Senior  members  in  both 
officer  and  enlisted  categories  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
have  provided  comments.  There  were  only  slight  differences 
between  those  who  commented  and  those  who  did  not;  differences 
related  to  the  sex  of  the  respondent,  their  intent  to  stay  in 
the  reserve,  or  their  overall  satisfaction.  Those  dissatisfied 
or  very  dissatisfied  with  pay  and  benefits  or  with  leadership  or 
training  were  more  likely  to  coament  than  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  these  aspects  of  their  service. 

About  one  of  every  iiive  spouses  who  responded  to  the  survey 
provided  written  coaments.  Unlike  the  meaibers,  the  percent  of 
spouses  who  provided  comments  did  not  vary  by  the  member's  pay 
grade.  Whether  or  not  the  spouse  had  previously  served  in  the 
military  did  not  affect  the  percentage  who  provided  coaments. 
Neither  the  participation  status  of  the  member — part-time  unit 
member,  IMA,  military  technician  or  AGR/TAR — nor  the  likelihood 
of  the  member  staying  in  the  reserve  for  a  full  career  affected 
the  rate  at  which  spouse  comments  were  provided.  Spouses  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  member's  pay  and  allowances  or  with 
the  meaiber's  participation  in  the  reserve  were  about  twice  as 
likely  to  have  provided  comments  than  those  who  were  satisfied, 
favorable  or  Indifferent  on  these  matters.  About  one  out  of 
five  spouse  comments  was  written  by  an  individual  who  was 
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dissatisfied  with  their  spouse's  reserve  pay  and  allowances,  in 
aggregate,  it  appears  that  those  providing  cosnents  were 
representative  of  the  population  surveyed. 

Although  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  neidsers  and  their 
spouses  who  provided  additional  written  conents  appear  to  be 
generally  representative  of  the  p^ulation  surveyed,  the 
conments  included  in  this  appendix  cannot  be  said  to  be 
representative.  Ihe  process  of  screening  over  20,000  cowment 
sheets  was  systeauitic,  however,  and  does  provide  additional 
insight  into  the  issues  being  considered.  QRNC  staff  neabers 
who  had  participated  in  the  unit  visit  prograa  read  through  the 
coaments  and  used  predesignated  codes  to  identify  categories  of 
coaaents  for  subseguent  review.  Most  of  these  categories 
related  to  coi^>ensation  or  other  personnel  issues  affecting 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  coded 
coaaents  were  then  reviewed,  and  representative  coaaents  on  each 
subject  recorded.  A  brief  saaple  of  the  coaaents  provided  by 
aedlcal  personnel  and  their  spouses  are  presented  below. 


KOff  .HtttiQMl  Cuart 
Officers 

"My  official  unit  is  a  coabat  support  hospital,  but  I  am 
attached  to  an  aviation  unit  as  aedical  support.  If  I  were  not 
attached  out,  I  doubt  that  I  would  still  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard.  In  ay  present  assignment,  I  feel  that  I  am 
making  a  significant  contribution  in  many  ways,  I  respect  the 
leadership,  the  work  is  challenging  and  in  a  totally  different 
environaent  than  ay  civilian  position  although  I  use  many  of  my 
professional  skills.  I  learn  something  new  each  time  I  drill. 
Many  of  ay  associates  are  professionals  in  other  specialties  and 
have  become  valuable  resources  to  me  personally  and 
professionally.  Unfortunately,  the  leadership  and  challenge  in 
my  parent  unit  is  sorely  lacking.  I  see  many  talented  people 
underutilized  and  discouraged.  The  situation  has  been  allowed 
to  continue  for  as  long  as  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  NG. 
Opportunities  for  change  seem  to  be  actively  obstructed.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  very  serious  problem  which  is  why  I  have 
taken  the  tiae  to  respond." 

"As  Clinical  Laboratory  Officer  for  an  Army  National  Guard 
evacuation  hospital,  my  most  difficult  task  is  training.  An 
insufficient  aaoiint  of  MOS  training  time  and  shortages  or  lack 
of  vital  equipment  are  the  largest  contributors  to  inadequate 
training.  On  a  typical  MUTA  4  weekend  drill,  only  6-7  hours  is 
allotted  for  MOS  specific  training.  The  remainder  of  time  is 
spend  on  basic  soldier  skills  or  miscellaneous  details  such  as 
KP.  These  items  are  important,  but  I  feel  proficiency  in  your 
primary  MOS  is  essential.  Annual  training  provides  a  block  of 
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timm  for  oonoontratod  instruction,  howsvsr,  its  oocurrsncs  is 
only  ones  a  ysar.  Bvsn  though  thsrs  is  ths  availability  of  tlse 
during'  lUmual  training,  sffsetivs  Isaming  is  not  altmys 
aChisvsd  Am  to  a  ssrious  lacdc  Of  squipMsnt.  I  havs  attsspted 
to  A!>tain  ths  rsagsnts,  InstrtaMnts,  and  SAtsrlals  nscsssary  to 
teach  basic  92B  skills.  Due  to  moB  non-authorization  of 
certain  egulpsent,  sore  than  33%  of  the  92B  IK>S  skill  level  I 
tasks  can  NOT  be  taught,  practiced,  or  evaluated.  How  can 
partially  trained  soldiers  be  es^e^ed  to  proficiently  perfora 
unfaailiar  tasks  under  the  stressful  conditions,  of  war?  They 
aust  be  prepared  to  be  good." 

"My  job  as  a  Registered  Nurse  has  involved  6  years  as  a  full 
tine  hospital  supervisor  and  2  years  as  a  part  tiae  supervisor 
of  a  300  bed  aedioal  center.  I  believe  in  aly  service  in  the 
National  Ctuard  but  I  have  seen  very  poor  exaaples  of  personnel 
supervision  and  this  includes  officers  as  well  as  enlisted 
personnel.  Ineffective  coaaunication  and  lack  of  the  ability  to 
delegate  duties  along  with  very  poor  follow  up  are  glaring 
probleas  in  ay  opinion.  Since  I  have  no  prior  nilitary 
experience  I  realize  that  I  don't  understand  aany  areas  of 
nilitary  procedures.  I  received  a  direct  coanission,  which  I 
would  not  recoanend  to  any  one  with  no  prior  nilitary 
experience.  I  have  received  very  little  orientation,  and  what 
little  1  have  learned  has  been  by  trial  and  error.  I  an  in  a 
Medical  Battalion  which  seeas  to  have  no  use  or  any  idea  of  what 
to  do  with  ne.  For  the  year  of  1985  I  did  essentially  nothing 
except  a  few  caliper  neasureaents,  sone  inaunizations  and  ay 
duties  at  Annual  Training.  I  do  want  to  serve  ay  country,  but 
ay  association  with  the  Amy  National  Guard  is  beconing 
frustrating  and  unfulfilling." 

"Professional  people  do  not  need  to  have  the  sane  nunber  of 
drills  as  other  neabers  who  do  not  spend  their  civilian  tine  in 
an  Identical  occupation." 

"I  aa  fed  up  with  the  Inequities  in  pay  and  pronotions  that 
affect  Physician  Assistants.  I  went  to  the  USAF  Physician 
Assistant  progran  through  the  ARNG.  My  classaates  that  are  in 
the  Air  Force  are  now  captains  (03)  and  I  an  a  CN2  and  not  even 
pronotable  for  2  aore  years.  The  Navy,  even  though  they  nake 
Physician  Assistants  Warrant  Officers,  pronotes  auch  faster  than 
the  Amy." 

"I  eta  a  physician.  One  of  the  nost  attractive  features  of  the 
guard  for  ne  is  the  opportunity  to  use  sone  of  ay  active  duty 
tine  for  continuing  nedical  education.  It  is  difficult  for  ae 
to  afford  this  education  without  the  financial  help.  The 
education  is  helpful  for  ae  in  both  ay  civilian  job  and  nilitary 
job.  I  hope  this  opportunity  continues." 
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Sponaes  of  Oftiowm 

"Guai^  drills  srs  |;oo  boring.  His  susssr  casp  ragniros  bln  to 
traat  sufibum  imd  poison  ivy  tibioh  is  far  away  frw  his 
spscialty  fisld  in  ssdiclns.  Ha  gats  borad.  giiara  isn't  a  lot 
to  lura  his  bacdc  to  susssr  casp  at  tha  sasa  plaoa  avrary  yaar 
whan  his  praotica  suffars  a  ha  aakas  lass  sonsy." 

"KSf  husbetnd  has  to  uisa  his  own  iMdical  aqulpsant  idian  working 
at  tha  Dispansary.  No  oiqportunltias  for  Mysician  Assistant  in 
rank  advancasants.” 

Bnlistad  Msshars 

"Thara  is  no  sadical  training  for  our  Spacial  Forcas  quallfiad 
sadics.  Maarast  silitary  post  is  60  alias." 

"I  hava  axtanslva  prior  silitary  training  in  tha  sadical  91B 
serias.  I  hava  found  tha  training  lavel  of  sy  piars  and  subor¬ 
dinates  to  ba  axtraaaly  low.  Further  the  Guard  does  not  even 
pamit  ay  sen  to  use  the  lisited  skills  the  have  at  Annual 
Training  or  drill  tises." 

"I  feel  that  tha  National  Guard  should  provide  fimds  for 
additional  training  by  sesbers  at  civilian  facilities  on  their 
o%m  tise.  For  exaapla,  sany  sadical  specialists  find  it 
necessary  to  go  through  Esergancy  Medical  Technician  training  at 
their  o%m  expanse.  Many  sore  individuals  would  like  to  do  this, 
but  financing  is  a  sajor  factor  in  preventing  then  fros  doing 
so.  Also,  I  an  dissatisfied  with  the  opportunity  for  pr(»otion 
in  the  medical  MOS's.  I've  been  a  medic  91A  for  over  4  years. 
The  Combat  arms  MOS's  are  full  of  NCO's  who  have  less  time  in 
service  and  less  training.  Medical  personnel  are  highly  trained 
and  skilled  professionals.  If  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
promotion  there  is  very  little  Initiative  to  remain  in  the 
medical  section  or  even  in  the  Guard.” 

"I  am  a  flight  medic  in  an  air  ambulance  company,  and  would 
like  to  cosment  on  sose  probless  we've  had  recently.  For  quite 
some  time  several  of  the  medics  and  NCOS  have  been  txrying  to 
convince  our  unit  leaders  that  we  do  not  have  the  proper 
training  or  equipment  to  provide  adequate  Mdical  care  to  the 
sick  and  injured.  Although  several  us  work  full  time  on 
eoibulances  and  rescue  units,  and  several  were  medics  in  Viet 
NiUi,  we  were  dismissed  as  not  understanding  'our  mission.'  It 
seems  this  mission  is  to  be  a  flying  club  for  pilots  and  flight 
surgeons  than  to  treat  and  evacuate  injured  troops." 

"I  am  a  flight  medic.  I  will  pick  up  B-6  (we  are  slotted  E-5 
flight  medics)  and  can  still  fly  but  to  pick  up  E-7  I  would  have 
to  transfer  to  another  unit.  I  enjoy  my  unit  very  much.  I  feel 
we  are  the  best  unit  in  the  Guard  system  and  as  a  M.A.S.T.  unit. 
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I  fMl  giriat  aatisfactlon  in  our  work  with  tho  civilian  popula¬ 
tion.  ifuaitien  la'irtiy  can't  l  look  forward  to  E-7  possibly 
E-8  proil^iOa,  still  fly  t  rsaain  with  ay  unit  Os  a  fli^t 
asdic?" 

"I  aa  in  a  nodical  ssction  and  havs  attainsd  tha  higfasst  rank 
I  can  according  to  rsgulation.  Why  is  it  that  wo  can  havs  no 
snlistsd  asn  oVsr  ths  rank  of  £6?  1  fssl  I  aust  Isavs  ay  MOS  to 

attain  any  nors  rank,  and  that  is  in  ay  book  contrary  to  ths 
purposs  of  our  NOS  training,  idiy  should  «ra  havs  to  transfer  to 
an  unknown  MOS  job  just  to  got  acre  rank.  I  don't  understand. " 

"As  a  asdlcal  lab  technologist  I  aa  assigned  to  a  snail 
aedlcal  unit.  In  the  2  years  I've  been  in  the  unit  we  have 
never  received  any  supplies  except  at  annual  training.  The 
supplies  we've  received  there  have,  for  the  nost  part,  been 
appropriated  through  'begging.'  LzUa  wise,  I  can  honestly  say, 
that  all  of  the  supplies  I've  been  {dale  to  get  are  a  result  of 
people  I  know  on  active  duty  being  generous  to  ae.  Supply 
requisitions  are  filled  out  and  turned  in  3-4  tines  a  year  only 
to  be  disapproved  by  higher  authorities.  This  szune  situation 
applies  to  aedlcations  and  general  medical  supplies." 


AiNg.RflNSrve 
I  Officers 

"94?  series-MOS  has  no  real  future.  AMHED  policy  administered 
I  in  Reserve  component  HD's  'too  special'  for  their  contribution 

j  to  Corps." 

I  "Every  time  I  put  on  a  uniform  I  lose  money  in  my  office 

because  of  (1)  lost  revenue,  (2)  massive  overhead,  which  totals 
approx  1000/day.  The  First  Army  Augmentation  Detatchment  (FAAD) 
allows  ne  to  serve  and  also  to  minimize  personal  economic  loss 
by  allowing  flexibility  with  drill  dates.  Individual  units 
though  are  soaetlmes  apt  to  discriminate  against  FAAD  physicians 
either  actively  or  passively:  of  resentment  of  not  being  w/unit 
every  weekend;  of  out  of  sight  -  out  of  mind.  This  is 
i  particularly  reflected  in  promotion-related  areas.  It  sometimes 

i  becomes  difficult  to  become  enthusiastic  about  -  giving  up 

valuable  free  time  that  could  be  spent  personally/ other  educat. 
training  -  losing  money  -  when  the  units  you  are  assigned  to 
forget  about  your  (1)  promotion.  (2)  mispay  you  for  2  years  and 
send  you  a  bill  for  $800,  (3)  lose  your  records .  (4)  continually 
made  administrative  errors." 

"I  an  a  physician  making  $100,000/yr.  in  an  emergency  room 
practice  (I  make  $41/Ho:ir) .  I  lose  money  going  to  drills,  etc. 
unless  I  go  to  Continuing  Medical  Education  (CNE's)  (I'm  in  the 
FADD  program) .  However,  I  still  can't  get  a  full  weekend  drill 
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cr«dlt  for  attonding  3-4  days  of  civilian  CNB  alnca  a  full  day 
counts  as  only  ona  drill  pariod.  (l)  Thsrs  assds  to  ba  graatsr 
credit  9ivan  to  doctors  in  tba  rasarvas,  ffraatar  incantivas.  or 
they  just  von't  stay  in  rasarvas.  (2)  Tha  paperwork  just  to  get 
paid  and  orders  request,  etc.  is  excessive.  (3)  The  biggest 
problea  Is  eaay,  concise,  inforaatlon  about  pay, 

benafitst  ate.  is  hard  to  cose  by  in  tha  USAR.  (4)  Wian  I  do 
support  Wjf  unit  I'n  attached  to  l  dont  really  understand  mv 
responsibilities.  (S>  The  only  reason  I's  staying  in  USAR  is 
because  of  the  FAOD  prograa,  but  there  is  still  not  enough 
incyatives.  I  would  really  like  to  see  sore  benefits  to 
fasily'sout  of  USAR  officers  and  enlisted.  (6)  The  5  dav 
required  -  unit  support  ->  Active  duty  tralning/yr.  is  very  hard 
on  se  -  I  lose  $2,000  (before  ay  Any  pay)  and  have  to  work 
hard  before  I  go  and  when  I  coae  back  at  ay  job.  Please  don't 
just  throw  this  in  file  |13.  I  took  a  lot  of  tiae  and  effort, 
trying  to  give  you  honest  -  straight  forward  conBents." 

"In  the  aedical  field  the  whole  aray  is  understaffed  which 
would  hurt  the  Aray's  preparedness  in  the  case  of  even  a  saall 
crisis." 

"I  an  very  dissatisfied  with  the  'Muta  5'  overnite  drills.  I 
work  full  tine  and  over  nlte  drills  are  exhausting.  When  I 
return  to  work  on  Monday  I  am  tired  and  the  quality  of  ay  work 
suffers.  I  work  in  a  critical  care  area  in  the  health  care 
field.  My  patients  are  ultimately  the  ones  who  suffer.  My 
employers  attitude  is  one  of  'How  much  longer  do  you  have  to  do 
this?'  My  fellow  eagiloyees  must  pick  up  for  ay  slack.  When  one 
is  a  reservist  it  is  not  just  he  who  has  made  the  commitment. 

His  fellow  employees,  not  to  mention  his  family,  are  also 
hindered  with  extra  work  and  responsibilities.  For  the  part- 
tiae  eiq)loyee  or  the  single  person  this  nay  not  present  a 
problem.  But  for  myself,  I  find  itself  depending  on  them  to 
help  me  with  things  that  are  my  responsibility  and  I  can  not 
take  care  of  especially  during  weekends  which  are  the  overnite 
'Muta  5'." 

"The  USAR  program  has  iaproved  since  I  joined.  Retention 
remains  a  problem.  Real  training  takes  creative  thinking.  I  do 
not  have  time  to  get  my  operating  room  section  trained  to  the 
standards  we  need  for  war.  I  need  two  days  before  each  drill 
and  several  days  before  annual  training  to  be  the  Head  Nurse  of 
the  Operating  Rooa  I  want  to  be.  NCO's  need  to  be  more  skilled 
and  saartar.  Self  esteea  is  a  problem  for  NCO's.  I  appreciate 
USAR  sending  ae  to  professional  meetings.  I  could  not  afford  to 
go  otherwise." 

"I  am  in  a  Madical  Unit.  The  physicians  in  the  unit  have  been 
given  (by  our  higher  headquarters)  the  flexibility  to  conduct 
their  own  training  on  an  individual  basis  it  a  tine  and  location 
of  their  own  choice.  Nearly  all  physicians  have  abused  this 
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prlvil«9«  and  0114:  caaoMuidar  (tdxo  is  also  an  wy  is  powarlass  to 
do  anything.  X  tm  told  that  tha  probl«a  Idantlfisd  abova  Is  a 
natlon-vlda  policy  (that  Is,  all  physicians  in  the  Rasarva  ara 
given  tha  fraados  to  do  what  they  llha,  whan  they  lilca,  and 
where  they  like)  .  Tha  rationale  .1  an  told  is  that  'hl^ar  ups 
look  good'  if  their  HP  positioiui  ara  filled.  I  an  also  told 
that  if  va  did  not  have  su^  a  lenient  policy,  wa  would  lose  the 
pl^sicians.  As  a  soldier,  X  sea  norala  in  our  unit  suffer  whan 
sone  are  required  to  be  at  training  and  others  ara  not 
(especially  when  those  who  ara  not  required  to  be  at  training 
nock  tha  systan  and  publicly  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they  aure 
getting  paid  for  doing  nothing  nore  than  signing  a  pay  slip.  As 
a  taxpayer,  I  see  ny  otm  dollars  going  to  waste.” 

”Resent  the  type  of  housing  we  are  given  at  annual  training  - 
filthy,  noisy,  hot,  long  way  fron  place  of  work,  6  totally 
substandard." 

"I  an  in  a  MASH  unit.  Nhen  I  joined  the  Army,  X  felt  ay  pay 
to  be  good.  Now,  I  find  we  are  in  the  field  b&XS  and  nore  - 
spending  Iona  hours  training  -  X  2aB  exhausted  by  Monday  when  I 
return  to  work.  I  have  noticed  that  other  units  (Hospital- 
based)  do  not  have  such  extensive  training  yet  earn  the  same 
pay.  1  an  now  wondering  why  should  I  do  all  this  physical  work 
-  getting  3-4  hours  sleep  in  a  cold  tent  (if  I'm  lucky)  -  when 
another  unit  makes  the  sane  money  but  does  not  set  up  'bubbles' 
and  work  all  night  in  rain  and  coldl  Many  of  our  officers  have 
left  our  tmit  -there  is  little  incentive  t  stay  -  and  no  'pat  on 
the  back'  either.  For  five  years  I  have  been  very  proud  to  be 
in  a  MASH  unit  and  have  served  well.  But  I  doubt  now  that  I'll 
do  five  nore.” 

"During  weekend  drill  unable  to  work  in  critical  care  also 
unable  (due  to  contract  with  hospital)  to  give  meds,  or  do  major 
procedures.  Therefore,  feel  have  regressed  14  years  to  nurse 
aide  and/or  student  nurse.” 

”I  think  you  need  to  remember  most  medical  people  work 
weekends  &  use  their  weekend  for  drill.  The  medical  corps  will 
suffer  greatly  if  you  extend  the  weekend  drills.  I  sure  would 
like  to  see  us  stay  busy  on  drill  weekends  &  learn  something. 

The  only  ones  who  really  know  anything  are  your  prior  service. 

If  we  were  to  go  to  war  tomorrow  I  know  nursing  skills  but  as 
far  as  military  I  know  enough  to  get  by.  But  we  have  Captains 
and  Majors  etc  who  have  never  served  active  and  don't  know  much 
of  military  skills.  As  well  we  have  npabers  El  to  E5  who  have 
never  served  active  and  they  know  nothing  in  military  skills  or 
medical.  We  would  be  in  severe  trouble,  I  feel  and  I  dread  the 
day  I  would  have  to  go  with  our  unit.  I  feel  the  CTT  is  helpful 
but  I  guess  once  a  year  exposure  lent  enough.  Doing  6  months 
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this  ymr  has  hslpsd  bacausa  raalistleally  how  sany  paopla  ara 
going  to  study  for  ^air  ailitary  job  irtian  you  hava  a  civilian 
ona  that  leaiq^  you  busy." 

"I  thiidc  all  uilita^  units  should  hava  cosplata  up-to-data 
Midieal  Instruaants  to  axaaina  pr^^rly  anlistad  or  any  uilitary 
pMTsonnal  aqpacially  if  thay  hava  to  ba  assignad  ovarsaas.  wa 
don't  hava  good  (working  wall)  instruuants  avan  to  axaaina  or  do 
si^pla  scraaning  physicals  (thay  are  old  &  brokan*-down) .  Ha 
don't  Imva  anou^  suf^lias  (sobs  ara  expired)  to  use.  Doctors 
hava  to  use  &  bring  their  own  uadical  or  clinical  instruBants.” 

"Thera  appears  to  ba  an  over  abundance  of  officers  in  the 
Nurse  Corps  because  only  a  select  few  are  allowed  to  do 
adBinistrative  duties.  This  is  ineffective  for  other  senior 
officers  in  the  unit.  After  all  it  doesn't  take  a  Registered 
Nurse  to  coBplete  nursing  tasks  on  the  unit." 

"Hy  section  (nursing)  does  not  keep  us  infomed  as  to  schools 
available,  nllltary  update,  and  is  not  supportive  of  personal 
needs  &  growth  professionally." 

"I  aB  a  nurse  in  a  field  hospital  unit.  I  have  spent  13  years 
of  ny  reserve  duty  in  field  hospital  or  conbat  support  hospital 
troop  units.  Ny  NOS  is  66H/66E.  I  gladly  serve  in  these  units. 
However,  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  tine  and  energy  Baintaining 
records,  uniforBs,  field  equipment  (personal)  physical  fitness, 
teaching  classes,  and  continuing  education  for  secondary  ASI66B. 
I  spend  about  48  hours  a  Bonth  per  year  for  paperwork,  uniform, 
and  equipment  (not  Including  drill).  I  spend  about  $500. 00/year 
total  for  continuing  education  for  66E.  These  demands  are 
increasing  almost  yearly.  I  believe  that  Reserve  benefits 
should  be  Increased.  More  benefits  to  assist  with  continuing 
education  should  also  be  increased.  The  Army  Medical  Department 
is  unique  in  that  health  care  workers  -  doctors,  nurses,  etc. 
must  maintain  clinical  as  well  as  Army  and  field  skills  - 
especially  if  assigned  to  field  units.  Request  increased 
compensation  for  additional  time  £  sacrifices  for  those  in 
fleld/CBT  support  and  MASH  \inits.  Once  again  I  gladly  serve  and 
am  ready  for  deployment  should  this  occur." 

"I  hold  a  critical  MOS  as  an  Operating  Room  Nurse.  At  my 
civilian  job,  I  am  an  assistant  head  nurse  in  a  very  large  and 
busy  trauBa  facility.  I  am  on  call  at  the  civilian  hospital 
once  every  month,  and  attending  drills  once  a  month  (quite  a  few 
of  those  being  MUTA  5) .  As  of  May  24  thru  June  29,  because  of 
annual  training,  MOTA  b,  and  my  civilian  job.  I'll  have  had  one 
day  off." 

"I  find  it  very  frustrating  and  disturbing  that  we  are 
permitted  to  join  the  USAR,  given  an  MOS  then  not  permitted  to 
function  in  that  capacity.  The  only  rational  explanation  Is 
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that  wa'ra  first  and  taidmical  profassicmals  aaoond.  I 

dlslllca  all  tlM  ddninistrativa  paqparwork  but  raaliza  that  it's  a 
naoassity.  I  would  Ilka  to  ba  abla  to  apand  nora  of  ay  tijM  in 
my  1108  (68F>  bacausa  it  ia  diraetly  ralatad  to  patiant  cara." 

"Training  for  nodical  units  tdtara  actual  local  hospitals  ara 
utllizad  for  training  purposas  should  ba  such  nora  coordinatod. 
Instaad  of  gatting  6-7  hours  of  training  per  drill  period  wa 
usually  gat  only  four  or  five  due  to  various  raquiranants  fron 
unit  haadquartars." 

"As  a  professional  parson  (dentist)  I  feel  we  should  have  the 
sane  privllagas  as  HD's.  That  is,  professional  pay,  and  should 
have  the  privilege  of  fragMntad  active  duty  instaad  of  2  weeks 
AT." 

"I  an  a  KSC  officer  (0-2)  with  12  years  of  service.  I 
understand  that  of  ny  8  ADT  periods  left,  3  nust  be  spent  on 
Connand  t  General  Staff.  That  leaves  only  5  ADT  periods  left  to 
work  i  learn  in  my  specialty  (68H)." 

"If/  reserve  unit  is  a  general  hospital.  One  of  its  main 
problans  is  that  it's  so  large  (4  satellites  and  2  other 
sections).  Conmunications  ara  difficult  to  coordinate ^  This 
naans  spending  6-8  hours  per  month  on  trying  to  stay  informed  on 
unit  activities,  attending  staff  meetings,  developing  training 
schedules,  etc.  Realistically  I  don't  have  time  to  accomplish 
administrative  paperwork  during  ay  week-end  drill.  Sometimes 
it's  a  real  hassle  to  try  to  get  it  done  during  the  week.  Also 
now  that  there  ia  a  local  medical  training  facility,  our  AT's 
have  been  planned  there  in  '85  6  '86.  I  feel  more  valuable 
training  should  be  arranged  to  ao  as  a  unit  to  a  MEDDAC  or 
MEDEEN  to  get  realistic  training  in  how  to  function  as  a  G.H.  or 
to  be  assigned  in  sections  to  attached  to  field  or  evac 
hospitals  performing  support  missions." 

"My  unit  is  a  lOO-bed  general  hospital  with  600  plus 
personnel.  The  shortage  of  authorized  full  time  staff, 
especially  in  the  training  and  operations  area  (only  1 
technician  authorized)  is  detrimental  to  training  and 
mobilization  readiness." 

"I  an  a  irtiysician's  assistant,  CW2  attached  to  a  general 
hospital  and  assigned  to  the  physical  examination  section  of  the 
unit.  My  background  consists  of  graduation  from  a  civilian 
accredited  physician's  assistant  program,  eight  years  of 
teaching  clinical  medicine  in  a  university  program,  and 
presently  three  years  of  clinical  practice  in  an  occupational 
setting.  I  have  virtually  no  experience  in  internal  medicine  or 
emergency  ro«i  medicine,  very  little  experience  with 
pharmacology.  I  have  extensive  training  and  experience  in 
physical  assessment,  orthopedic  assessment  and  treatment  and 
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radiology.  I  liavo  llsltod  •xporlanoo  in  suturing  tochniguss, 
intsrprstaticm  of  laboratory  taats,  intarpratation  of 
radiograpbs  othar  than  orthopadlo  oasaa,  ate.  Givan  tha  abova 
briaf  assaasnant  of  ny  strangths  and  waaknassas,  I  would  think 
it  nora  practical  for  na  to  ba  assignad  to  ona  or  our  hospital 
satalllta  sattings  idiara  I  owld  axpand  ny  knowladga  and 
clinical  skills  rathar  than  ba  assignad  to  tha  physical 
exanlnatlon  section  of  our  hom>ltal,  sinca  this  only  rainforcas 
ay  civilian  axparlancas.  In  our  section,  there  are  two  nurse 
practitioners  and  nysalf.  Ona  nurse  practitioner  idio  has  a 
civilian  occupation  as  a  clinical  instructor  and  is  not  in  any 
clinical  practice  setting,  is  assignad  to  tha  weight  control 
progran  at  o\ur  unit.  Surely,  thin  is  another  axaag>le  of  not 
utilizing  proper  resoiurces  for  tha  training  of  individuals,  nor 
is  it  a  practical  use  of  nanpower  for  our  unit." 

"I  do  get  a  lot  of  reward  fron  Association,  of  Military 
Surgeons  yearly  meetings  and,  as  an  ANBDD  officer,  can  use  the 
one  active  duty  for  training  period  per  year  for  continuing 
health  education.  That  is  valuable 1” 

"Quality  and  quantity  of  uedical  equipment  (MUST,  Instruments, 
etc.)  available  to  reserve  medical  units  is  totally  inadequate. 
More  pay  and  more  flexible  training  policies  will  be  needed  to 
attract  sufficient  physicians  for  the  reserves.  Lacking  these 
this  cotintry  needs  a  'doctor'  draft." 

"I  am  a  dentist.  I  feel  that  two  straight  weeks  active  duty 
training  every  year  is  actually  a  hardship  for  dentists  in 
private  practice.  There  has  to  be  more  flexibility  in  allowing 
dentists  and  physicians  in  private  practice  to  FRAcaiEMT  their 
AT's." 

"Mine  was  a  large  medical  unit.  There  was  not  adequate  tine 
to  train  both  good  soldiers  and  good  medical  persoxmel.  In  my 
new  position,  I  have  discovered  a  large  medical  unit  tdiich  has 
had  the  sane  Chief  Nurse  for  about  8  yrs,  creating  problems  in 
subordinate  \uilts,  promotion  8  leadership  nobility  problems. 

What  about  tenure  policies?  Look  at  91C  requirements. 
Reorganized  MTOES  created  lots  of  91C  vacancies  for  the  Reserves 
with  no  way  to  fill  them.  Civilian  agencies  are  laying  off 
LPN's  &  going  to  all  RN  staffs,  so  civilian  employment  is  not 
sell«d>le.  Few  Reservists  can  take  off  a  year  to  attend  AHS  or 
civilian  contract  school.  The  2076  program  is  good  6  now 
exportable,  but  takes  a  long  time  (2-2  1/2  years)  &  is  not  for 
everyone.  I  think  the  Reserves  keeps  shooting  Itself  in  the 
foot.  I  have  the  same  problem  with  the  work  requirements  for 
nurses  to  join  the  Reserves,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  no  professional  nursing  experience  is  required  to  stay  in 
(I  know  there  was  talk  of  requiring  a  token  8  hours  per  month). 
Where  is  your  mobilization  asset  then?" 
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"Walter  Read  Aray  Institute  of  MUrsing  (WRAIN)  was  the  best 
professional  education  I  could  have  received  both  as  a  nurse  and 
an  officer.  I  have  always  appreciated  that  opportunity  and 
would  sake  that  investaent  again  as  a  taxpayer." 

"Continuing  aedical/dental  education  opportunity  is  a  major 
reason  for  ay  staying  in  the  reserves.  Do  not  remove  or  even 
temporarily  discontinue." 

"I  am  a  Medical  Service  Corps.  Professional,  a  Podiatrist. 

The  greatest  problem  I  have  now  is  that  I  receive  no  help  from 
RCPAC  in  making  the  required  SO  points  each  year  without  great 
amounts  of  time  spent  going  distances  away  from  a  busy  private 
practice.  I  an  in  a  rural  area,  and  receive  very  little  support 
from  ay  contact  officer." 

"Why  is  it  becoming  mandatory  that  nurses  should  work  so  many 
hours  a  year  in  a  civilian  nursing  job  to  remain  in  the 
reserves." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Medical  Reserve  unit. 
She  is  physically  fit  passing  all  the  required  PT  tests.  She  is 
the  person  in  the  vmit  that  when  there's  a  difficult  job  that 
needs  to  be  done — they  come  to  her.  However,  because  of  the 
Army's  -  'over  lean  &  trim'  weight  program,  she  is  constantly  on 
or  on  the  verge  of  being  put  on  the  weight  program.  This  over 
emphasized  progru  is  distracting  from  her  feelings  towards  the 
reserves,  performance,  &  desire  to  remain  in  the  Reserves." 

"Planning  of  drills  seems  to  be  erratic  in  the  field  hospital 
unit  to  which  my  wife  belongs.  Also,  she  has  5  drills  per 
weekend  at  times  and  I  don't  understand  why  5  some  weekends  and 
4  other  weekends." 

"They  seem  to  be  trying  to  make  people  miserable  so  they  will 
leave.  My  wife  is  a  nurse  on  a  surgical  floor  and  has  ten  years 
experience.  She  does  not  need  the  hassle." 

"Our  only  problem  with  Reserve  duty  is  that  as  a  dentist,  when 
my  husband  is  out  of  the  officer  for  2  weeks  annual  training  all 
our  income  stops,  but  our  bills  and  overhead  do  not.  The  pay  he 
receives  for  this  training  doeant  come  close  to  what  he  would 
make  working  in  his  office.  This  creates  quite  a  great 
financial  strain.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  us  if  this 
training  could  be  broken  up  into  shorter  time  increments  and 
spread  throughout  the  year." 
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"Hy  wif«  is  a  nursa  irtio  is  constantly  frustrated  with  2 
policies: 

(1)  The  largs  euaount  of  tise  spent  in  non-sedical  (fighting) 
activities 

(2)  The  projected  requirenent  to  work  in  nursing  beyond  the 
reserve  tine.  This,  evm  though  she  is  a  fUll-tiae  graduate 
student  in  nursing  getting  a  Ph.D.  Isn't  schooling  directly 
related  to  her  reserve  duties  enough  to  ke^p  her  current? 

These  factors  will  probably  cause  her  to  leave  the  reserves  this 
fall." 

Enlisted  Mesbers 

"Generakl  hospital  enlisted  personnel  have  been  trying  to  get 
to  SCO  school  for  years,  ie:  80-150  sign  up  to  go  8  2  people 
are  scheduled.  This  is  discouraging." 

"We  could  do  nuch  better  with  more  up  to  date  equipment.  Many 
in  our  unit  are  RM's,  LPN's,  EMT's  etc.  I'm  merely  a  combat 
medic  and  feel  a  bit  out  of  place.  I'd  much  rather  train  and 
practice  in  my  own  HOS  than  study  advanced  nursing  skills." 

"I  am  currently  an  E4  with  a  92B  MOS.  Since  I  have  returned 
from  Med  Led)  Specialist  school  in  Aug  '83,  I  have  had  only  one 
opportunity  to  work  in  our  unit's  lab,  and  that  was  during 
Annual  Training  in  1984.  I  feel  my  MOS  skills  have  suffered 
greatly  due  to  my  lack  of  OJT." 

"I  am  currently  serving  in  a  field  hospital,  and  while  my  tent 
erecting  skills  are  fantastic,  my  MOS  skills  (91D)  suffer 
greatly.  I  feel  that  the  emphasis  on  common  tasks  for  enlisted 
is  wrong." 

"I  2UD  a  certified  medical  technologist  in  civilian  life, 
certification  requires  a  college  degree  with  a  1  year  hospital 
internship.  I  am  an  E-4,  92310  (medical  l2d>  specialist)  in  my 
reserve  unit.  I  feel  I  am  qualified  for  more  rank  due  to  my 
civilian  education  and  work  experience.  Also,  most  of  the 
enlisted  members  who  outrank  me,  have  little  or  no  experience  in 
laboratory  medicine  &  would  require  a  great  deal  of  supervision 
to  function  in  a  military  hospital." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Why  should  my  husband  be  penalized  and  be  'frozen  in  rank' 
(E-5)  for  the  past  3  years  because  the  General  Hospital  is  top 
heavy  in  E-6s?  He  has  gone  to  many  Army  schools  and  is 
currently  an  instructor  for  training  91D." 

"Having  been  an  active  duty  dependent,  I  have  found  the 
reserves  to  be  an  example  of  the  Army  at  its  worst.  The  non¬ 
prior  service  NCOs  and  officers  frequently  have  no  idea  what 
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th«y  tarn  doing.  Th«  inaptitudo  and  lack  of  nllitary  bearing  are 
ai^ftalling.  Ibe  gwteral  hoapltal  nay  be  even  the  worst  of  the 
Reservesll" 


Offioer 

"I  would  like  to  see  sore  offered  to  the  nurses  in  the  line  of 
Cosbat  Casualty  Training.  ACOOTRA  in  the  Naval  Hospitals  that 
I've  attended  has  not  increased  ay  skills,  nor  is  it 
challenging.  I  receive  adequate  training  in  ay  Civilian 
Occupation." 

"I  aa  very  frustrated  with  the  continual  reorganization  of 
Naval  Reserve  Medical  units.  Retention  is  very  difficult  with 
the  constant  tumoil,  morale  drops  and  it  is  a  real  struggle  to 
put  the  pieces  back  together  &  continue  good  effective  con¬ 
solidated  training" 

"I  aa  dissatisfied  with  the  nllitary  pay  for  physicians; 
especially  because  there  is  no  bonus  allowance.  Because  of  this 
I  find  it  near  iapossible  to  recruit  physicians  into  the  active 
reserve.  They  can  usually  make  twice  the  aiaount  noonlighting, 
elsewhere,  with  far  less  demands  on  their  time  from  administra¬ 
tion  including  training),  paperwork,  etc." 

"As  C.O.  of  a  medical  \inlt,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
training  facilities  available  to  the  unit.  With  no  military 
medical  facilities  within  100  miles,  all  local  training  must  be 
didactic.  WET'S  help,  but  are  too  infrequent  and  require 
inordinate  amounts  of  paperwork  to  accomplish.  WET's  also 
require  an  extra  non-pay  drill  since  travel  to  the  WET  site  must 
occur  on  the  day  prior  to  the  scheduled  drills.  Additionally, 
use  of  unit  medical  officers  to  perform  RESCEN  physicals 
prevents  them  from  taking  part  in  unit  training." 

"Please  remember  that  osteopathic  medical  doctors  comprise  a 
sizable  number  of  the  Navy's  medical  professionals." 

"Mobilization  would  devastate  me  financially.  I  suggest  that 
the  reserves  establish  an  incoise  replacement  program  in  the  form 
of  an  insurance  policy  not  unlike  a  disability  insurance  program 
to  go  into  effect  diiring  mobilization  (e.g.,  with  Lloyds  of 
London,  etc.)  the  policy  costs  could  be  deducted  from  military 
reserve  pay  if  necessary.  This  could  apply,  for  example,  to  all 
professional  people  or  self  employed  people  or  others  with  high 
income.  Also  ACDUTRA  pay  for  doctors  should  be  the  same  as  for 
active  duty  doctors  including  ALL  incentive  bonuses,  etc." 
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"I  otmm  In  to  ^tain  dogro*.  I  van  alraady  a  diploM  ntirsa 
with  a  RN  liowiM.  KJfid  pregrwii  I  vwit  to  school  (univarslty) 
than  'paid  back'  3  yrs  active  duty. 

"Nuraa  Corps  Officers  in  the  Naval  Reserves  are  often  abused 
idien  on  their  12  days  ACOOTRA.  Frequently,  they  are  nade  to 
work  12  days  stral^t  without  any  days  off  -  because  they  are 
short  or  to  let  an  active  duty  nurse  have  the  weekend  off.  No 
other  disciplines  are  nade  to  do  this  (ie  doctors,  nedical 
service  corps) .  Frequently,  they  are  nade  to  work  off  shifts 
(FHs)  where  there  are  less  active  duty  personnel  available  to 
train  the  Naval  Reserve  Nurse.  With  the  above  problen,  it  is 
extrenely  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  Nurse  Corps  Officers 
in  the  Naval  Reserves.  No  one  wants  to  be  abused  no  natter  how 
nuch  money  you  pay  then  or  how  nany  benefits  you  offer  then.  No 
one  would  want  three  or  nore  weeks  active  duty  if  you  are  not 
allowed  any  days  off  to  rest.  If  a  nurse  is  nentally  and 
physically  exhausted,  they  are  acre  likely  to  nake  nistakes  that 
could  hurt  soneone." 

"There  is  a  serious  problem  with  a  lack  of  support  fron  the 
active  duty  people  in  areas  of  training,  e.g.  no  instructors, 
training  aids,  novies,  etc. ,  as  scheduled  and  pronised;  and  in 
administrative  support  such  as  typing,  etc.  In  14  years  of 
association  with  the  supporting  active  duty  naval  base  the 
reserve  nedical  unit  has  yet  to  have  a  stable  office  space  with 
any  type  of  secure  spaces,  e.g.  lockable  file  cabinets." 

"Navy  people  are  the  finest,  nost  professional,  dedicated,  and 
nicest  I've  ever  associated  with.  Their  technical  expertise  6 
'can*^o'  spirit  are  Incoaqparable.  My  husband,  who  has  never 
been  in  the  nllltary,  not  only  agrees,  but  recruits  for  the 
nilitary  in  general  &  the  Navy  in  specific.” 


Air  National  Guard 
Officer 

"I  currently  live  in  Michigan  and  must  drive  to  Pennsylvania 
for  ny  drills,  because  this  is  the  closest  ANG  location  that  has 
an  authorization  for  ny  AFSC  (9125A) .  The  round  trip  drive 
exceeds  600  miles,  idiich  requires  ne  to  leave  work  several  hours 
early  the  Friday  before  the  drill  and  naans  I  don't  arrive  back 
hone  until  very  late  Sunday  nights.  I  want  to  continue  in  ny 
current  unit  in  ny  present  position,  but  the  extra  tine  and 
driving  is  a  substantial  drain  on  both  nyself  and  ny  family; 
also  it  is  quite  expensive.  To  ease  this  burden,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  applicable  ANG  regulations  concerning  training 
be  revised  to  pemlt  nore  liberal  allowances  in  the  area  of  EQTs 
and  SUTAs.  This  night  permit  ne  to  'double  up'  on  UTAs  saving 
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both  tiM  and  nonay.  I  raoogniza  that  it  ia  iaportant  to  train 
with  ay  unit,  but  its  also  iaportant  for  ths  unit  to  rscognics 
situation  and  havs  ths  discrstion  to  assist  as." 

"The  AN6  Murss  Corps  ra^irss  SA.  continuing  s^eation  crsdits 
per  3  years  but  yet  offers  little  in  the  way  of  ailitary  courses 
t/or  reiSburseaent  for  civilian  professional  courses  that  we 
attend. " 

"As  a  civilian  plastic  surgeon  it  costs  ae  aoney  to  go  to 
annual  training,  etc.  I  feel  that  all  professional  Guards- 
Persons  should  get  siailar  extra  pay  as  our  AD  counterparts  do. 
Coaaissary,  travel  and  retlreaent  benefits  should  also  be  equal. 
Plight  surgeons  should  have  aore  flying  equiiment  access  and 
acre  APTP's  and  should  be  given  occasions  to  go  active  duty 
throiigh  Guard  but  for  4-5  yrs." 

"Prefer  aore  opportunities  to  attend  ailitary  or  civilian 
schools  appropriate  for  Reserve  job  responsibilities,  e.g., 
aircraft  accident  investigation  for  flight  surgeon.  Air  War 
College,  Red  Flag.  Prefer  aore  flexible  ACDOTRA  asslgnaents, 
e.g.  2  weeks  as  a  flight  surgeon  rather  than  2  weeks  with  the 
Reserve  unlv.,  Need  aore  training  at  active  bases  appropriate  to 
unit's  responsibility  if  aobillzed.  Why  not  overseas  duty?" 

Snllsted  Meabers 

"In  our  unit,  a  aedical  group,  we  have  approxiaately  98%  of 
the  physicians  who  do  not  attend  regularly.  It  is  a  source  of 
bad  feelings  aaong  the  enlisted  and  2  physicians  and  nurses  who 
put  in  their  tine  on  the  weekend.  We  understand  that 
eaergencles  arise  and  there  are  occasions  that  Doctors  nay  have 
to  be  called  away,  however  when  all  5  (perhaps  aore,  I  an  not 
certain  to  the  total  assigned)  have  never  been  in  attendance  at 
the  scheduled  tine,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  their  leadership. 
There  are  days  when  they  will  put  in  1/2  an  hour  (at  their 
discretion)  and  be  paid  for  the  entire  day.  Those  fdio 
faithfully  attend  are  becoalng  increasingly  dissatisfied  and 
several  have  refused  to  reenlist.  Our  First  Sergeant  is  visibly 
intiaidated  by  the  Physician's  rank  and  position  and  will  not 
express  dissatisfaction  in  their  actions.  The  entire  base  is 
aware  of  our  situation  as  during  physical  training  tiae  there 
have  been  units  that  have  had  to  wait  hours  vintil  we  were  able 
to  contact  a  Doctor  and  ask  that  he  show  up  to  aonitor  the 
walk/ run." 
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"Thar*  ia  only  ona  Lt  Col  slot  for  niirsas  in  ay  unit.  I  think 
thara  should  bo  opportunity  to  advanca  to  Col  -  lust  lika 
idivsicians.  Also,  bacausa  our  unit  manning  changad,  aftar  14 
yaars  in  tho  sana  unit,  I'a  in  an  ovaraga  position  -  not  that 
I'll  ba  kickad  out  -  but  you  navar  know  what  the  next  nova  in 
the  nilitary  will  be." 

"Whan  on  Rasarva  duty  -  if  I  use  vacation  tine  I  keep  military 
pay.  If  I  racalva  military  leave  from  the  clinic  my  civilian 
pay  continues  and  I  ratum  military  pay  to  the  clinic.  In 
general  I  have  bean  vary  satisfied  in  my  rasarva  participation  - 
mostly  because  of  the  amount  of  latitude  given  to  allow  me  to 
participate  even  though  I  have  a  busy  practice.  I  wish  there 
were  more  local  benefits  l.e.  commissary  -  Exchange  -  space 
available  for  self  and  spouse.  The  pay  is  not  a  primary  factor 
in  participation  although  I  would  be  in  big  trouble  if  I  tuui  to 
be  mobilized  because  of  fixed  debts." 

"I  am  a  surgeon  with  a  busy  practice  .  2  weeks  annual  tour 

interferes  with  my  work  and  family  life.  It  cuts  into  the 
vacation  tine  for  family.  I  would  like  to  make  follo%mp  sugges¬ 
tions. 

(1)  Physician  be  allowed  to  take  specialty  training  courses 
at  reputed  military  or  civilian  hospitals  in  place  of  annual 
tour. 

(2)  More  family  participation  in  the  unit  activities  and  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  annual  tour." 

"It  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  practice  as  a  dentist  in  the 
reserve  and  not  receive  professional  pay  during  my  active  duty 
training.  In  the  past  I  was  paid  professional  pay,  but  now  the 
reserve  dentists  are  not.  I  have  to  credential,  keep  current 
with  my  continuing  health  education,  and  yet  I  do  not  receive 
professional  pay.  I  an  doing  the  same  things  as  my  active  duty 
''ounterpart  and  an  held  to  the  same  stands.  Why  the 
aiscrlnlnation  if  I'm  suppose  to  part  of  the  team?" 

"Mot  enough  time  on  weekend  to  effectively  train  medtechs  and 
perform  extra  assigned  duties  that  must  be  performed  on  weekend, 
but  which  take  you  away  from  the  duty  area  where  tech  training 
occurs.  Also  physical  exams,  mobility  classes  and  training 
interrupts  the  needed  time  on  the  medical  floors  for  tech 
training  -  this  is  important  if  techs  are  to  learn  &  give  high 
quality  medical  care  to  patients." 
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"This  Is  an  Asrossdlcal  Evacuation  Squadron.  The  training 
dsaands  are  high  due  to  our  aedical  mission.  The  chemical 
warfare,  small  arms  etc.,  etc.  training  is  making  it  difficult 
to  keep  medical  training  objectives  in  sight 1" 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"I  feel  it  is  unfair  for  ay  wife  to  be  expected  to  work  extra 
days  for  Reserves  without  being  paid  when  others  (l.e.  Chief 
Nurse  and  Asst.  Chief  Nurse)  get  all  the  aandays  they  want.  But 
since  the  chief  nurse  signs  her  OER,  she  can't  gripe  too  much 
without  it  affecting  her  later.” 
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PREFACE 


The  6th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (6th  QRMC) 
was  organized  in  October  of  1986  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  "conduct  a  complete  review  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  compensation  system  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services",  and  "report  to  me... options 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the  current  reserve 
compensation  system."  Specific  to  the  President's  direction  was 
the  requirement,  found  in  section  1008(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  submit  a  detailed  report  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  results  of  such  a  quadrennial  review.  Recommendations  were 
also  to  be  Included  proposing  changes  in  the  statutory  salary 
system  and  other  elements  of  the  compensation  structure  provided 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

In  his  letter  of  instruction,  the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  Executive  Agent  for  this  review.  The 
Secretary,  in  turn,  Instructed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Management  &  Personnel)  to  conduct  the  study.  To 
provide  overall  policy  direction  and  guidance,  a  Coordination 
Council  was  est2d}llshed,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  as  co-chaimnen.  Members  included  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs) ,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  &  Personnel  Policy)  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  review. 

A  further  body,  the  6th  QRMC  Steering  Committee,  was 
established  in  January  of  1987  in  order  to  provide  close 
oversight  and  direction  for  the  review.  The  Steering  Committee 
was  composed  of  flag  and  general  officers  from  each  of  the  seven 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  and  from  the  four  active 
DoD  components.  A  general  officer  representing  the  Reserve 
Components  Medical  Council  was  also  named  to  the  steering 
Committee. 

Liaison  was  established  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA) .  They  did  not  participate  in  most 
deliberations  since  the  6th  QRMC  review  was  entirely  focused  on 
reserve  compensation.  Reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed  Publi'' 
Health  Service  do  not  actively  participate  unless  on  active 
duty,  and  the  NOAA  Commissioned  Corps  has  no  reserve  component. 
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The  technical  staff  for  the  QRMC  was  developed  in  the  last 
months  of  1986  by  assembling  qualified  individuals  from  the 
active  and  reserve  components.  ^  January  1,  1987,  all  staff 
and  steering  committee  members  had  convened,  commencing  the 
efforts  of  the  review. 


This  volume  is  part  of  the  report  of  the  6th  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation.  Uni ike  other  volumes,  where 
the  focus  is  on  specific  structural  and  technical  issues,  this 
volume  reports  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
entire  compensation  system  for  the  part-time  membership  of  the 
Selected  Reserves.  The  system  is  examined  in  its  functional 
context;  that  is,  it  is  reviewed  as  it  serves  in  the  social  and 
economic  environment  to  produce  the  forces  and  levels  of 
readiness  required  by  the  demands  of  modem  war  for  a  Nation 
with  global  alliances  and  commitments  and  a  policy  of  volunteer 
service. 

In  reporting  results,  this  volume  first  examines  the 
requirements  of  war  and  the  social  and  economic  environment  in 
which  the  system  functions.  Next,  it  analyzes  the  compensation 
system  and  the  structure  and  readiness  of  the  forces.  Finally, 
this  Volume  II  describes  the  role  of  compensation  initiatives  in 
alleviating  readiness  shortfalls. 

Voliune  II  describes  the  critical  role  of  Selected  Reserve 
forces  in  the  Total  Force,  providing  the  context  for  evaluating 
the  importance  of  meeting  the  readiness  requirements  and  other 
personnel  objectives  of  the  reserves.  This  role,  much  increased 
in  recent  years,  is  shown  as  far  more  Integral  and  far  more 
important  in  the  opening  days  of  overseas  deployment  than  was 
the  case  when  the  present  compensation  concept  was  adopted. 

The  compensation  environment  for  the  part-time  reservist,  and 
particularly  the  way  that  competing  demands  of  school,  family, 
and  civilian  employment  interact  and  compete,  is  analyzed  and 
elaborated.  The  Income  from  civilian  work  and  military  activity 
is  measured  and  described.  Composition  of  the  components 
changes  as  members  grow  older  and  rise  in  rank;  these  changes 
are  determined  and  are  associated  with  the  factors  of  both 
environment  and  compensation.  The  volume  examines  the 
relationship  between  retention  and  the  interaction  of  the 
elements  of  compensation  and  environment,  especially  as  they  act 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  net  amoimt  a  member  actually 
receives  from  the  pay  tendered. 
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Also  Included  is  an  analysis  of  the  linkage  of  pay  elements 
with  the  active  duty  system  and  the  way  in  which  reserve  pay 
policies  combine  with  these  elements.  Relative  differences 
between  the  active  and  reserve  compensation  systems  are 
described  and  related  to  observed  personnel  behavior. 

This  volume  goes  on  to  exiualne  force  structures  and  the 
attainment  of  readiness,  actual  and  desired,  for  the  seven  Guard 
and  Reserve  components.  It  then  relates  observed  readiness  and 
training  experience  to  the  persistent  personnel  problems 
exemined  earlier  and  discusses  the  extent  to  which  compensation 
elements  can  serve  to  meet  readiness  requirements  more 
effectively  in  the  modern  era.  Finally  it  offers  examples  and 
guidance  for  the  further  development  of  reserve  compensation 
initiatives . 


During  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  6th  QRMC,  numerous 
presentations,  briefings  and  discussion  sessions  were  held. 

These  included  presentations  and  discussions  with  the  Military 
Department  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs,  of  great  assistance 
but  too  niimerous  to  mention  here.  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
assistance  was  provided  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Veterans'  Administration,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Department  of  Labor.  As 
noted  above,  liaison  was  also  established  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Hational  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  Staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  office,  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  also  were  most  helpful  throughout  the 
review. 

Communication  with  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has 
a  statutory  role  as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
reserve  issues,  and  with  policy  boards  established  within  the 
individual  Services,  were  of  great  value  to  the  QRMC  both  in 
identifying  issues  and  concerns  and  in  providing  feedback  to  the 
QRMC  staff  as  positions  were  being  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  these  groups  included  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Joint  Army/Air  Force  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee,  the  National  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
(Navy) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Council  on  Retired 
Personnel,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Policy  Board,  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy  Council.  Participants  in  the  Naval  Reseirve 
Flag  Officers  Conference  (1988)  and  the  Reserve  Center 
Commanders  Conference  (1987)  were  also  most  helpful. 
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Additionally,  several  military  associations  provided  forums  on 
one  or  more  occasions  for  the  discussion  of  issues  and  were  most 
gracious  in  providing  formal  association  positions  on  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  compensation  issues,  membership  survey 
information,  perspectives  on  the  views  of  their  membership,  and 
other  valueible  data  and  suggestions.  These  organizations 
included  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Council  of  Military 
Organizations,  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  The  Military  Coalition,  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  National  Military  Family 
Association,  Naval  Reserve  Association,  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  The  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  and  The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

Finally,  within  the  Department  of  Defense  the  staffs  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  and  the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary 
deserve  special  mention  for  data  assistance,  support,  analysis, 
and  advice  at  every  stage  of  the  review. 
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Chapter  1.  RESERVES  IM  THE  TOTAL  FORCE:  AN  OVERVIEW 


In  this  volume  and  chapter,  the  6th  QRMC  exeuaines  the  expanded 
role  of  reserve  forces  in  national  defense  strategy  and  their 
evolution  under  the  influence  of  the  numerous  forces  that  shape 
them.  The  pay  system  itself  is  considered,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  encourages  or  discourages  cesrtain  types  of  people  or  certain 
types  of  behavior  in  those  who  participate  part-time  in  the 
Selected  Reserve.  The  volume  discusses  the  socioeconomic 
environment  in  which  the  pay  system  must  operate;  it  discusses 
the  trends  in  personnel  readiness  as  well  as  current  levels;  and 
it  presents  some  conclusions  about  the  ability  of  the  present 
pay  system  to  support  modifications  that  this  review  indicates 
as  required  for  part-time  Selected  Reserve  members. 

The  1970  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  (Gates  Commission)  in  its  discussion 
of  the  reserves,  recognized  that  removing  the  supply  of 
draft-induced  volunteers  from  the  reserve  components  would 
create  severe  challenges.  The  Commission  had  estimated  that  75 
percent  of  the  enlisted  reservi£ts  fulfilling  their  initial 
obligation  were  there  only  because  of  the  draft.  "If  . 
conscription  is  eliminated,  how  are  these  forces  to  be  manned?" 
they  asked. ^  The  report  went  on  to  forecast  a  reserve  force 
level  under  all-volunteer  pay  policies. 

In  1983,  reviewing  the  first  10  years  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  (AVF) ,  Brinkerhoff  and  Grissmer  reported  that  the  forecast 
estimates  of  the  Gates  Commission  had  come  very  close  to  the 
future  mark  but  did  so  through  a  combination  of  large 
compensating  errors  rather  than  by  applying  a  clear  vision  of 
attendant  economic  factors. ^  Moreover,  successfully  attaining 
the  required  numbers  of  personnel  is  only  a  part  (and  not  the 
most  important  part)  of  reaching  the  level  of  readiness  needed, 
readiness  that  makes  U.S.  forces  fully  capable  to  deploy  and 
fight  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Nearly  20  years  have  passed  since  the  analysis  supporting  the 
Gates  Commission.  These  years  have  allowed  significant  advances 
in  data  and  in  manpower  modeling.  In  this  volume,  manpower 
force  structures  are  examined,  not  only  in  size  but  also  in 
"shape";  that  is,  in  component,  status,  numerical  distribution 
by  year  of  service,  and  flow  rates.  Insights  are  reported  from 
other  studies  since  the  beginning  of  the  AVF  era  and  from  the 
vast  data  resources  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys, 
comparing,  where  appropriate,  with  the  active  force  survey  of 
1985.  The  growth  of  reserve  missions  is  reviewed,  both  in  size, 
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In  share,  and  in  complexity:  examining  the  impact  of  the  AVF 
Era  changes  on  the  demand  for  the  necessary  levels  of 
qualification  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  achieving  these 
levels. 

Reserve  Kisslons 

In  the  four  decades  since  the  lessons  of  World  War  II  were 
incorporated  into  reserve  personnel  policies,  there  has  been  a 
continuous  evolution  of  concepts  for  the  maintenance, 
development,  and  use,  in  peace  or  in  war,  of  the  reserve 
components,  in  the  late  19408,  which  may  be  usefully  taken  as 
the  beginning  of  the  modem  period,  the  supply  of  trained 
individuals  with  wartime  active  duty  experience  far  exceeded  any 
conceivable  requirement  short  of  total  war  and  full 
mobilization.  Such  a  mobilization  would  have  required  retrieval 
of  familiar  types  of  equipment  from  the  vast  stores  left  over 
from  World  War  II,  a  brief  period  of  organization  and  refresher 
training  in  familiar  skills,  and  then  deployment  of  reserve 
forces  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  actives  holding  the  line 
in  the  opening  days.  These  active  formations  were  fully 
equipped  and  were  furnished  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  by  other  active  units;  they  required  reserves  only  for 
campaigns  too  large  for  their  numbers  or  as  replacements  as  the 
campaign  went  on.  Indeed,  the  Korean  police  action  displayed, 
in  miniature,  exactly  this  concept  and  function  of  reserve 
forces  as  a  supplemental  manpower  pool. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  huge  supply  of  World  War  II 
experienced  veterans  aged  and  faded  away.  Presently,  the 
confluence  of  the  realities  of  the  all-volunteer  policy  and  the 
continuous  pressure  of  fiscal  constraint  resulted  in  an 
unprecedented  dependence  upon  reserve  forces  for  missions  and 
functions.  This  process  accelerated  with  the  announcement  in 
1973  of  the  "Total  Force  Policy,"  which  specifically  recognized 
and  encouraged  the  trend.  As  a  result,  by  the  mid-1980s,  no 
mission  of  any  size  could  be  executed  by  the  active  forces 
without  participation  of  reserves,  who  were  called, 
involuntarily,  for  their  contributions. 

In  the  Congress,  support  strengthened  for  sustained  growth  in 
the  reserve.  In  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1983,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  proposed  reliance  on 
reserves  as  an  alternative  to  Increases  in  the  active  force: 

Reserve  personnel  should  be  seriously  considered  as  a 
means  of  manning  any  force  structure  Increases 
proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1984  and  beyond.  In  fact  it 
is  the  committee's  position  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  program  the  use  of  reserve  personnel 
for  the  new  force  structure  initiatives,  unless  some 
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persuasive  evidence  exists,  developed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  that  active  personnel  must  be 
used.^ 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Connittee  went  an  extra  step  during 
the  sane  year,  stressing  that  it  was  better  and  less  expensive 
to  rely  on  reserve  forces,  stating  that  "the  connittee  Is 
convinced  that  by  augmenting  the  strength  and  capabilities  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  the  military  readiness  of  the 
Armed  Forces  can  be  maintained  at  a  lower  cost  with  no 
degradation  to  combat  effectiveness."  Although  not  supporting 
the  claim  with  illustrations  or  evidence,  the  Committee  also 
claimed  that  "for  less  cost  the  Reserve  Components  can  perform 
certain  missions  as  well  as,  or  better  than  Active  Force 
counterparts . " 

This  strategy,  although  attractive  in  a  time  of  fierce 
competition  for  public  resources,  contains  considerable  risk. 
Modem  war  is  increasingly  complex.  For  a  nation  supporting  a 
worldwide  network  of  defensive  alliances,  the  requirements  for 
military  forces,  operations,  and  logistics  are  imposing.  They 
are  unique  in  application,  md  they  are  different  in  kind,  as 
well  as  degree,  from  the  traditional  reserve  defense 
requirements.  No  nation  has  ever  relied  so  heavily  on  part-time 
forces,  mobilizing  out  of  a  peacetime  posture,  to  accomplish 
overseas  deployments  directly  into  combat.  In  many  cases,  the 
forces  transporting  and  protecting  the  movements  are  reserve 
forces  as  well. 

This  strategy  of  reserve  mobilization  and  movement,  partly  by 
air  and  partly  by  sea,  with  air  and  sea  protection  furnished  by 
other  reserve  component  forces,  creates  "event  chains"  in  which 
a  series  of  complex  operations  must  all  be  successfully 
concluded  to  bring  critical  elements  of  force  to  bear  in  support 
of  the  Nation's  alliances.  The  2d>solute  number  of  such 
operations  grows  with  the  complexity  of  modem  war  as  well  as 
the  nature  and  location  of  the  conflict  at  hand,  none  of  which 
can  be  predicted  with  precision.  Since  the  active  forces  are 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  successful  deployment  of  reserve 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support,  failure  of  individual 
event  chains  has  an  impact  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
failed  events.  For  example,  if  the  personnel  and  the  vehicles 
of  a  fuel  service  unit  reach  their  planned  place  but  the  fuel  is 
lost  through  failure  of,  say,  a  reserve  mine  sweeping  unit,  not 
only  is  the  fuel  operation  at  risk,  but  also  the  battlefield 
survival  of  the  active  formation  needing  the  fuel. 

Figure  1-1  diagrams  the  interdependency  of  these  "event 
chains"  as  they  might  take  place  in  a  transoceanic  movement  of 
forces.  The  functions  of  individual  units  are  not  statistically 
independent;  a  unit  falling  in  its  function  in  one  chain  is 
likely  to  fail  its  role  in  other  event  chains  of  which  it  is 
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also  a  link — and  nay  cause  the  failure  of  another  unit  in  the 
chain.  A  unit  performance  failure  does  not  necessarily  mean 
defeat  for  the  whole  chain:  the  opposing  forces  will  have 
readiness  and  performance  problems  of  their  own  and  may  fall  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities,  it  must  be  noted  however,  that 
all  the  elements  of  the  operation  must  succeed  to  create  a 
success,  whereas  only  one  of  many  interdiction  efforts  to  defeat 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  failure. 

Figure  1-2  shows  the  relative  reserve  dependency  of  a  sample 
portion  of  the  forces  (in  this  case  airlift)  whose  performance 
contributes  to  the  event  chains  described  above. 

This  phenomenon  of  increasing  interdependence  of  operations 
and  of  reliance  on  reserves  for  immediate  deployment  to 
integrated  missions  is  concentrated  most  heavily  on  a  modest 
number  of  reserve  units.  There  are  over  4,600  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units,  but  less  than  300  are  required  for  the 
first  30  days  of  deployment  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  and 
only  about  200  for  the  early  deploying  portion  of  the  NATO 
reenforcement.  The  others  have  similar  but  later  roles.  The 
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airlift  and  protection  forces,  and  similarly  the  sealift  and  sea 
protection  forces,  number  only  a  few  hundred,  and  even  less  in 
some  scenarios. 

For  these  immediate  deploying  imits  with  a  place  in  the 
Nation's  strategy  that  allows  no  time  to  fill  out  or  "train  up" 
before  moving  out,  the  urgency  of  providing  the  highest  level  of 
readiness  is  apparent.  With  the  advent  of  the  Total  Force 
policy  in  the  1970s,  the  situation  began  to  change,  and  in  the 
1980s  a  policy  was  adopted  to  give  equipment  priority  to  units 
that  would  be  "first  to  fight,"  whether  Active,  Guard,  or 
Reserve.  This  policy  furthered  the  trend  and  continues  to 
produce  significant  Increases  in  modem  equipment  for  the 
reserve  forces.  Equivalent  progress  in  personnel  readiness  has 
been  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Fiqure  1-3  shows  the  readiness 
situation  of  the  early  deploying  un  n.  compared  with  the  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  as  a  whole.  Readir-  '.M.  as  measured  by  the 
UNITREP  system  (currently  the  SORTS  t.  .em) ,  has  defied  efforts 
for  Improvement  or  concentration. 

No  administrative  reporting  system  can  capture  all  the 
elements  of  combat  success.  The  intangibles  of  war  defy  such 
analysis;  having  reached  a  technical  qualification  does  not 
alone  make  an  effective  warrior;  failing  to  achieve  a 
qualification  does  not  preclude  a  member  from  useful 
contribution  in  battle.  Under  the  stimulus  of  combat. 
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Individuals  often  perform  with  tireless  inspiration,  and 
learning  is  accelerated.  Finally,  the  enemy  night  be  maintained 
at  an  even  lower  state  of  readiness,  and  it  is  the  relative 
performance,  not  any  absolute  measure,  that  prevails. 

Persistent  indicators  of  low  reserve  personnel  readiness  are  a 
concern,  however.  In  any  case,  achieving  higher  levels  of 
personnel  readiness  can  only  Improve  the  chances  of  success, 
which,  as  shown  previously,  must  be  very  high  for  each  unit  in 
the  chain  in  order  to  be  acceptable  at  all  for  the  operation  as 
a  whole. 

In  deployment  and  in  battle,  the  key  to  success  (Insofar  as 
planning  and  preparation  can  provide  for  success)  is  in  having 
the  needed  numbers  of  trained  and  qualified  people  in  the 
Nation's  units.  As  part  of  its  study  plan,  the  6th  QRMC 
reviewed  patterns  of  reserve  personnel  readiness.  The  report 
describes  the  function  of  the  compensation  system  in  addressing 
personnel  readiness  deficiencies. 
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The  Reserve  Environsent,  Recruiting  and  Retention  in  the  1980s 


Like  the  active  force,  the  reserve  force  in  the  AVF  Era 
consists  of  officers  and  enlisted  members  serving  their  years  of 
part-time  service  as  a  result  of  free  choice  made  in  a  setting 
with  both  social  and  economic  influences.  Unlike  active 
members,  however,  reserve  members  remain  under  the  continuing 
daily  influence  of  these  factors  for  the  majority  of  their  life 
decisions.  Also  unlike  their  active  duty  counterparts,  reserve 
members  can  (and  all  too  often  do)  leave  without  notice  or 
completion  of  their  enlistments  when  their  circumstances  or 
their  tastes  change.  This  unprogrammed  attrition,  as  this 
section  shows,  is  a  prime  contributor  to  the  process  that  erodes 
efforts  to  reach  readiness  objectives. 

The  requirements  of  modem  war  demand  high  levels  of  training. 
They  thus  require  that  reserve  participation  be  of  an  intensity 
sufficient  to  achieve  this  training.  However,  the  socioeconomic 
climate  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  progressively  less  conducive  to  reserve 
participation  when  considering  the  increasing  intensity 
required.  A  number  of  factors  are  influencing  this  trend,  and 
they  are  examined  in  this  volume;  they  have  in  common  the 
phenomenon  that  they  bear  most  heavily  on  participation  by  the 
younger  members. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  fewer  young  people  in  the  United 
States  than  in  recent  years.  Figure  1-4  shows  the  trend  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  in  the  age  groups  of  interest  to  the 
recruiter.  The  decline  in  these  age  cohorts,  although  modest  in 
view  of  the  very  small  fraction  that  will  satisfy  the  demand  for 
active  and  reserve  forces,  is  nevertheless  adverse.  The 
challenge  might  be  met  by  more  efficient  recruiting  (for 
example,  covering  areas  or  groups  not  before  reached) ,  by 
assigning  more  recruiters,  or  by  lowering  accession  needs 
through  better  retention. 

Although  the  demography  affects  prospects  with  prior  service 
as  well  as  those  without,  members  leaving  active  service  offer 
advantage  in  most  cases,  because  of  the  training  Investment  and 
active  duty  experience  and  because  they  are  known  performers. 
Table  1-1  shows  the  distribution  experience  of  recent  years 
between  affiliates  with  and  without  prior  service.  This 
proportion  reflects  the  particular  needs  of  the  several 
components . 
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SOURCE:  Th«  numbers  are  calculated  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Census,  Current  Population  Report  Series  P*25,  Report 
Numbers  917,  952,  and  965. 


Table  1-1.  1986  Prior-Service  Flow  into  the  Reserve  Components 

(Enlisted) 


CPfflPOngnt 


Veterans  Percent  of 

Recruited  Total  Gains 


Army  National  Guard 
Army  Reserve 
Naval  Reserve 
Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Air  National  Guard 
Air  Force  Reserve 


38,492 

46.5 

54,293 

61.6 

29,397 

81.5 

5,836 

39.8 

8,933 

61.4 

IP. .8^5 

76.3 

Total 


147,921 


59.0 


Source:  Reserve  Component  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) 
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FIGURE  1-5.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ENLISTED  RESERVISTS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE;  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


Members  entering  reserve  service  from  active  duty  are 
generally  also  entering  full-time  civilian  employment  with  a  new 
employer  under  unfamiliar  circumstances.  Members  entering  the 
reserve  components  without  prior  service,  however,  are  generally 
(62  percent)  not  employed  full  time.  Figure  1-5  shows  this 
state  to  be  temporary,  however;  within  a  few  years  most,  like 
their  counterparts  with  prior  service,  have  full-time  employers. 

This  juxtaposition  of  important  life  events  is  likely  to  be 
compounded  by  marriage,  household  formation,  additional 
education,  and  considerable  career  choice  turbulence.  Moreover, 
young  people  often  find  conflicts  between  alternative  demands 
more  frustrating  personally  than  do  more  mature  members  who  have 
some  experience  in  resolving  such  matters.  Reserve  research 
indicates  that  the  less-experienced  members  are  more  likely  to 
resolve  the  tension  by  dropping  out  without  notice. 

Are  these  difficulties  universal?  And  are  they  tractable 
through  compensation  policy?  To  the  extent  that  they  are,  one 
would  expect  to  find  differential  trends  among  members, 
depending  on  the  degree  to  which  their  employment  situations 
were  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Such  trends  are  apparent  in  the 
progressively  greater  percentage  of  public  employment  reported 
by  more  senior  members.  Although  public  employment  accounts  for 
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FIGURE  1-6.  GOVERNMENT  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


about  15  percent  of  u.S,  employment,  only  about  6  percent  of 
enlisted  reserve  members  without  prior  service  who  have  full¬ 
time  jobs  are  employed  by  governments  (whether  federal,  state, 
or  local)  at  the  time  of  their  entry  into  reserve  service.  The 
strong  increasing  association  of  public  employment  and  reserve 
affiliation  as  service  Increases  is  shown  in  Figure  1-6. 

Public  employment  is  characterized  by  such  supportive  policies 
as  guaranteed  military  leave  at  full  pay  (a  policy  followed  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  private  sector  employers) .  This 
information,  drawn  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  may 
reflect  a  tendency  for  career-motivated  reservists  to  shift 
their  employment  to  a  more  supportive  situation.  Alternatively, 
it  may  reflect  the  differential  survival  of  would-be  career 
reservists  in  more  sultzdile  environments.  Either  way,  or  in 
combination,  the  result  is  a  force  increasingly  made  up  of  those 
who  have  reached  accommodation  of  civilian  and  military  demands, 
and  who  actually  receive  more  total  income  for  the  same  reserve 
service . 

To  the  extent  that  this  perception  is  valid,  there  should  also 
be  found  a  trend  among  members  employed  in  the  private  sector 
toward  employers  with  relatively  favorable  reserve  military 
leave  policies.  Such  a  trend  exists:  Figure  1-7  displays  the 
evidence.  Only  a  small  number  of  employers  (10  percent  of  the 
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FIGURE  1-7.  RECEIVED  FULL  CIVILIAN  PAY  DURING  RESERVE  OBLIGATION 
ALL  COMPONENTS.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 9fie  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


employers  of  enlisted,  and  27  percent  of  the  employers  of 
officers)  furnish  full  pay  during  military  leave.  The  survey 
found  that  a  progressively  larger  share  of  seniors,  and  of 
officers  compared  with  enlisted,  enjoy  such  supportive  policies. 
Full  civilian  pay  during  military  leave  is  available  for  only  5 
percent  of  beginning  enlisted  but  to  about  half  of  officers  in 
pay  grade  0-6. 

The  economic  effect  of  pay,  of  course,  is  determined  by  the 
total  ^ulOunt  received  net  of  any  costs  understood  to  be  incurred 
in  earning  it,  rather  than  by  the  amount  paid  or  any  costs 
incurred  by  the  employer.  If  the  individual  loses  overtime  pay 
or  normal  pay  for  weekend  work  because  of  reserve  service 
conflict,  this  will  undermine  the  effect  of  compensation  policy, 
and,  indeed,  the  effect  of  other  policy.  The  data  shown  in 
Figure  1-8  reveals  a  heavy  proportion  of  such  loss,  distributed 
disproportionately  upon  the  enlisted  and  the  junior  members. 

Another  barrier  to  participation  by  reserve  members  is  the 
actual  direct  cost  of  drill  attendance.  This  is  largely  a 
matter  of  travel  cost.  Including  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
personal  vehicles  or,  less  often,  public  transportation  and 
other  costs  relating  to  the  procurement  and  maintenance  of 
uniforms  and  so  forth.  This  "overhead"  cost  varies  in 
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FIGURE  1-a.  LOST  OVERTIME/EXTRA  PAY  OPPORTUNITIES 
<FULI,-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE;  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


proportion  to  the  intensity  of  participation,  rather  than  to 
income  received;  that  is,  it  is  roughly  constant  regardless  of 
rank  or  seniority,  but  varies  by  distance  traveled,  drills 
attended,  and  so  forth.  The  survey  revealed  that  in  fact 
officers  travel  considerably  greater  distances,  on  average,  than 
enlisted  members  and  participate  in  more  extra  assemblies  and 
training  duty.  The  proportion  of  reserve  pay  lost  to  this 
overhead  cost,  however,  (shown  in  figure  1-9)  is  still  found  to 
be  much  greater  for  junior  and  enlisted  members.  There  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  socioeconomic  environment  makes  reserve 
participation  difficult,  and  more  difficult  for  those  in  the 
early  years  of  their  career  and  in  enlisted  status.  These 
elements  will  be  examined  in  greater  scope  and  detail  in  Chapter 
2. 


The  Reserve  Pay  System 

The  reserve  pay  system  is  generally  said  to  parallel  the 
active  system.  Many  people  recognize  the  differences  introduced 
by  paying  for  drill  periods  with  one-thirtieth  of  a  month's  base 
pay  for  the  appropriate  grade  and  longevity;  however,  even  these 
people  may  be  unaware  of  the  overall  compensation  effects  of 
this  practice.  There  are  two  fundamental  effects:  the  member 
usually  completes  two  periods  of  drill  in  a  single  weekend  day, 
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FIGURE  1-9.  PARTICIPATION  COSTS  AS  PROPORTION  OF  AFTER  TAX  PAY 

DIRECT  TRANSPORTATION  COST  *  TRAVEL  TIME  AT  1/4  CIVILIAN  WAGE 

SOURCE:  GRISSMER,  8U0DIN,  AND  KIRBV.  CHANGING  RESERVE  COMPENSATION: 

A  REVIEW  OF  COMPENSATION  RELATED  PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 
READINESS  ISSUES,  N-3669  FM&P/RA.  THE  RAND  CORPORATION. 


and  he  or  she  receives  only  the  base  pay  portion  of  the  current 
pay  and  allowances  table  (about  66  percent  of  the  Regular 
Military  Compensation  (RHC) ) . 

The  first  effect,  often  reported  by  prior  studies,  results  in 
rewarding  the  member  with  a  total  of  l/15th  of  a  month's  basic 
pay  for  the  two  drills  during  a  single  full  day  worked.  It  is 
important  to  note  that,  on  average,  this  amounts  to  only  1/23  of 
a  month's  RHC.  This  is  often  carelessly  called  "two  days'  pay 
for  one  day's  work,"  notwithstanding  that  the  normal  civilian 
and  military  practice  is  1/20  of  a  month's  full  pay  and  benefits  , 
(and  leave  or  vacation  credit)  for  each  full  day  actually  ! 

worked.  Familiar  with  both  military  and  civilian  practice, 
drilling  reservists  are  usually  aware  that  in  fact  they  receive 
less  total  compensation  for  a  full  day's  service  than  they  would 
for  a  full  time  active  duty  working  day  or  for  comparable 
civilian  work.  This  difference  alone,  however,  has  not  been 
identified  as  a  retention  problem. 

The  second  effect  is  more  subtle.  As  the  military  system  has 
evolved,  the  basic  pay  portion  of  total  direct  compensation 
differs  more  by  pay  grade  than  the  allowance  portions,  for 
reasons  pertaining  to  the  intent  of  the  allowances.  As  a 
result,  the  relative  pay  progression  from  the  entry  level  to  the 
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YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  1-10.  14  AT  tt  48  IDT  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  ACTIVE  DUTY  ANNUAL  RMC 
(WITH  DEPENDENT) 

SOURCE;  igse  PAY  TABLE 


upper  levels  (the  •’tilt"  of  the  system)  differs  by  a  relatively 
greater  amount  when  allowances  are  not  paid. 

The  effect  of  a  pay  system  in  shaping  a  force  structure  is 
dependent  upon,  among  other  things,  the  tilt  of  the  system. 

High  tilt  systems  that  are  otherwise  generally  competitive  tend 
to  have  poor  attraction  and  retention  at  the  early  low  end  of 
the  scale  where  the  pay  is  relatively  low,  but  better  retention 
at  upper  levels  where  it  is  relatively  high.  Similarly, 
organizations  with  small  tilts  generally  find  recruiting  easier 
than  later  retention,  and  not  infreijuently  these  organizations 
find  themselves  training  beginning  personnel  only  to  see  the 
best  of  them  lured  away  later  during  their  career.  Such 
organizations  may  find  persistent  shortages  of  very  senior 
people,  if  they  need  large  niunbers  of  them,  unless  their 
retirement  plan  is  constructed  to  offset  the  effect,  as  is  often 
the  case. 

Recognition  of  this  tilt  is  important  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  structure  appropriate  to  the  functions  to  be 
performed  and  »  neeaed  age  and  experience  distribution.  The 
observation  '<  t  .  the  reserve  pay  system  is  tilted  significantly 
more  than  th  -tive  system  is  not  new.  The  first  QRMC  reported 
this  in  1967,  and  the  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study  of  1978 
repiorted  it  ag&*  Figure  l-io  shows  the  amount  of  the  tilt 
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relative  to  the  active  duty  pay  system.  If  the  tilt  of  both 
systems  were  the  same,  both  officer  and  enlisted  lines  would  be 
horizontal  and  coincidental. 

This  observation  does  not  mean  that  reserve  seniors  are 
overpaid,  either  for  their  time  or  their  value:  significant 
extra  hours  of  unpaid  time  are  required,  and,  as  noted 
previously,  paid  time  is  rewarded  at  a  lower  total  compensation 
level  than  tiie  equivalent  active  duty  service. 

A  similar  phenomenon  was  evident  when  the  QRMC  examined 
civilian  income  of  reservists  by  grades.  Such  data  has  value  to 
the  degree  that  one  believes  that  civilian  income  level  sets  the 
degree  of  an  individual's  expectations  and  estimates  of  the 
value  of  time.  In  the  case  of  the  lost  pay  and  overtime  premium 
frequently  reported  among  younger  members,  it  sets  the  actual 
amount  of  the  loss.  Figure  1-11  illustrates  the  degree  by  which 
enlisted  reserve  pay,  as  a  proportion  of  members'  average  total 
pay,  is  lower.  In  fact,  reserve  pay  is  a  significantly  smaller 
poxrtion  of  the  total  Income  of  enlisted  members  than  it  is  for 
officers,  as  Figure  1-12  shows,  and  therefore  is  less  important 
in  their  economic  lives. 

Is  pay  satisfaction  affected?  The  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys  showed  that  reservists'  satisfaction  with  pay  is  greater 
overall  than  pay  satisfaction  in  the  active  forces.  The  data 
presented  in  Figure  1-13  reflects  the  survey  sample  bias  in  this 
volunteer  force  in  which  individuals  can  and  do  leave  before 
enlistment  expiration  if  not  satisfied.  Satisfaction,  however, 
rises  sharply  with  seniority  among  reservists,  while  it  is 
roughly  constant  with  pay  grade  among  actives.  But  does  pay 
dissatisfaction  lead  to  departure?  The  survey  could  not  poll 
those  who  departed,  but  did  measure  reenlistment  intention, 
proven  in  past  work  to  accurately  predict  actual  behavior. 

Table  1-2  displays  the  data.  Early  in  career,  where 
satisfaction  is  lowest,  it  is  very  closely  tied  to  reenlistment 
Intention.  Later,  when  the  level  of  satisfaction  is  higher  and 
when  other  factors  such  as  retirement  tend  to  dominate 
decisions,  it  appears  to  make  little  difference. 


Table  1-2.  Percent  Intending  to  Reenlist,  in  Pay  Satisfaction 
Categories 


Satisfied/ 

Very  satisfied 

Dissatisfied/ 

Very  dissatisfied 

Source:  1986  Reserve 


£1 

£i 

££ 

£Z 

39% 

47% 

63% 

69% 

73% 

22% 

33% 

48% 

57% 

69% 

Components  Survey 


I 
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FIGURE  1-11.  OFFICER  <t  ENLISTED  RESERVE/CIVILIAN  INCOME  RATIOS 
RESERVE  INCOME:  14  ADT  &  48  IDT  (WITH  DEPENDENT) 
CIVILIAN  INCOME:  FULL  TIME  EMPLOYED  (WITH  DEPENDENT) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 988  PAY  TABLE  8  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  1-12.  RESERVE  INCOME  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME 

RESERVE  INCOME:  14  ADT  8  48  IDT  (WITH  DEPENDENT) 
CIVILIAN  INCOME:  FULL  TIME  EMPLOYED  (WITH  DEPENDENT) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1988  PAY  TABLE  8  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


I 
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FIGURE  1-13.  SATISFIED/VERY  SATISFIED  WITH  PAY  . 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  pay  system  is  not  well  adapted  to 
overcome  the  elements  of  the  environment  that  make  reserve 
participation  hardest  for  junior  and  enlisted  members.  In  fact, 
the  tilt  is  away  from  them,  and  may  exacerbate  the  tendency  to 
leave.  Figure  1-14  displays  the  1986  experience  with  attrition 
in  the  enlistment  cohorts  of  the  previous  eight  years. 

How  is  this  experience  related  to  readiness?  Table  1-3  shows 
results  estimated  by  RAND  from  their  1979  Reserve  Forces  Studies 
Survey  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  that  associates 
MOS  qualification  rate  with  years  of  service  in  the  same  unit.^ 
Note  that  considerable  time  is  required,  under  nonnal  training 
time  and  Intensity,  to  reach  the  levels  of  MOS  qualification 
recpilred  for  modem  military  operations.  The  turbulence 
Introduced  by  unprogrammed  attrition  and  failure  to  reenlist, 
coming  as  it  does  on  top  of  the  necessary  turbulence  from 
civilian  job  and  home  changes,  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  training. 
If  the  high  rate  of  attrition  remains  and  the  length  of  time  to 
qualification  remains,  units  cannot,  even  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  reach  required  levels. 

The  rate  of  qualification  could  be  accelerated  if  more 
training  time  were  available,  but  only  if  the  losses  (and 
therefore  the  turbulence)  were  not  increased  in  proportion.  The 
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FIGURE  1-14.  AVERAGE  CUMULATIVE  ATTRITION  BV  1986 

(NON-PRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENTS  PREVIOUS  EIGHT  YEARS) 

SOURCE:  OASD  RESERVE  AFFAIRS 


Table  1-3.  Predicted  MOS  Qualification  Rate  for  Pay  Grade 

E1-E4,  by  Years  of  Service,  Conponent,  and  Prior 
Service  Status 


Years  of 

Amy  National  Guard 

Amy 

Reserve 

Reserve 

NPS 

PS 

NPS 

PS 

Service 

3l_ 

_4_ 

i_ 

0.5 

.589 

.584 

.608 

.443 

1.0 

.598 

.611 

.617 

.462 

2.0 

.803 

.761 

.758 

.634 

3.0 

.813 

.793 

.771 

.660 

4.0 

.822 

.818 

.784 

.681 

5.0 

.829 

.839 

.796 

.697 

6.0 

.836 

.855 

.808 

.708 

Hote:  Results  estinated  by  RAND  from  the  1979  Reserve  Force 
Studies  Surveys 
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T«bl«  1*4.  EffMt  of  Extondod  TIm  OptieiM  on  tho  EoonlUtaont  Intontlono  of  Junior  Eoroonnol 
by  Coaponont  and  Prior  torvleo  ttatua 

Profwrtlon  plannlnE  to  roonllat 


2  Extra  Drilla 

Extra  S  day*  of 

Currant  Policy 

par  bonth 

Annual  Training 

_ 21 _ 

X 

_ 21 _ 

Aray  National  Guard 


NPS 

.498 

.370  (12.8) 

.396 

(10.2) 

PS 

.SS8 

.443  (11.5) 

.462 

(  9.6) 

Aray  Raaarv* 

NPS 

.517 

.392  (12.2) 

.443 

(  7.4) 

PS 

.589 

.482  (10.7) 

.517 

(  7.2) 

Nota:  Roaulta  baaod  on  1986  Eoaarvo  Coapenonta  Survay  of  Enliatad  Paraonnol.  Tho  differanea 

botuoan  tha  proportion  raanliating  undar  currant  policy  and  undor  aach  option  ia  reported 
in  parenthetic. 


1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  support  no  optimism  for  the 
success  of  such  a  policy.  Table  1>4  displays  the  reported 
effect  on  reenlistment  intention  of  hypothetical  increases  in 
drill  time  or,  alternatively,  increases  in  annual  active  duty 
for  training.  The  table  shows  that  significant  losses  may  be 
expected  from  attempts  to  "train  harder"  in  the  Ed>sence  of 
additional  offsetting  Incentives  to  stay.  Among  more  senior 
personnel  (Table  1-5) ,  the  predicted  losses  were  even  higher, 
leading  to  the  danger  that  such  policy  changes  for  drill  and 
active  duty  for  training  could  simultaneously  bring  an  immediate 
loss  of  qualified  persons  and  a  coincidental  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  training  their  replacements. 

He  have  shown  earlier  that  the  readiness  of  units  with  early 
deployment  plans,  and  therefore  priority  qualification  and 
training  requirements,  was  not  better'  than  the  force  readiness 
as  a  whole.  Solving  this  problem  would  be  relatively  easy  in 
active  units,  which  could  be  brought  up  through  transfer  of  the 
needed  skills  from  units  with  lower  priority.  The  geographical 
scatter  and  the  nature  of  reserve  participation  makes  this 
solution  unavailable. 

The  number  of  people  required,  shown  in  Table  1-6,  is 
relatively  small.  The  NATO  units  could  be  brought  to  100 
percent  of  allowed  level  of  organisation  (ALO)  at  Cl  or  C2 
readiness  in  personnel  with  only  1,729  additions.  Alternatively, 
5,615  people  of  exactly  the  right  skill  would  be  required  to 
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TabU  1-5.  CfTaet  of  Cktandad  Tlat  Option#  an  tha  toantUtaant  Intantlona  of  tanior  Paraannol 
by  Coaiponant  and  Prior  Sarvlea  ttatua 


Proportion  plannins  to  raonllat 


2  Extra  Orilla 

Extra  5  days  of 

Currant  Policy 

par  nonth 

Annual  Training 

X 

* _ 

■  -  _ 

Amy  National  Guard 


NP$ 

.658 

.486 

(17.2) 

.494  (16.4) 

P8 

.691 

.536 

(15.5) 

.558  (13.3) 

Amy  Raaarva 

HPS 

.677 

.522 

(15.5) 

.562  (11.5) 

PS 

.722 

.585 

(13.7) 

.623  (  9.9) 

Nota:  (aaulta  baaad  on  1986  Koaervo  Coapononta  Survey  of  Enliatad  Peraonnal.  Tha  diffarenca 

botuaan  tha  proportion  raanliatlna  under  currant  policy  and  under  each  option  it  reported 
in  parenthaaia. 


bring  all  skills  in  each  of  the  268  early  deploying  units  to  lOO 
percent  manning.  The  208  RDF  units  would  reguire  4,681  and 
8,799  people,  respectively.  This  relatively  small  nvimber  of 
shortages  in  critical  places  suggests  the  use  of  specifically 
targeted  compensation  initiatives. 

The  objective  of  any  pay  system  is,  of  course,  to  fill  the 
billets  through  the  desired  affiliation  and  retention  behavior. 
The  system  also  must  support  the  other  nonmonetary  personnel 
policies,  especially  those  dealing  with  training  and  readiness. 
It  should  provide  this  support  by  attracting  and  retaining 
individuals  early  in  career,  until  the  retirement  "pull"  and 
other  nonpecunlary  appeals  of  reserve  service  take  effect. 


Table  1-6.  Number  of  People  with  Correct  MOS  Required  to  Fill 
to  Allowed  Level  of  Organization  (ALO) 


#  of 

100%  ALO 

100%  ALO 

Oroanlzation 

Units 

Units 

Skill 

RDF 

208 

4,681 

8,799 

NATO 

268 

1,729 

5,615 

i 

i 
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In  the  following  chapters  the  QRNC  examines  the  phenomena 
reported  in  this  chapter  in  considerably  greater  dethil,  and 
suggests  the  kind  of  pay  changes  t|iat  would  allow  management  of 
the  geographical  and  economic  differences,  the  skill  shortages, 
and  the  manning  priorities  characteristic  of  reserve  forces  in 
the  All-Volunteer  era. 


RMcrvM  <n  th«  Total  Forca:  an  OvarvloH 
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Chapter  2.  THE  ENVUMHOfElIT  FOR  RESERVE  RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION 


This  chapter  discusses  the  envlronaent  In  which  the  part-time 
Selected  Reseirve  member  serves,  from  the  perspective  of 
recruiting  and  retention.^  Following  a  discussion  of  force  size 
and  motivation  for  reserve  service,  the  chapter  focuses  on  two 
aspects  of  this  environment.  First,  the  initial  entry  of 
individuals  into  the  reserves  Is  examined  in  terms  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  join.  Second,  the  civilian 
environment  of  the  drilling  reserve  member  is  described, 
including  a  variety  of  aspects  of  civilian  employment,  spousal 
influence,  and  unpaid  hours  spent  at  the  reserve  site. 

Some  environmental  factors  that  relate  to  reserve  compensation 
are  revisited  in  Chapter  3. 


Force  Size 

The  size  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  after  falling  precipitously 
in  the  1970s,  is  now  at  an  all-time  high,  exceeding  even  the 
paid  strength  achieved  in  1959  when  reserve  service  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  draft.  Figure  2-1  shows  Selected  Reserve 
endstrengths  through  1987. 


Motivation _f  or  Reserve  Service 

Reserve  component  service  differs  in  very  significant  ways 
from  employment  in  the  civilian  sector  secondary  labor  market. 
Nevertheless,  the  reserve  components  compete  in  this  market  for 
an  important  percentage  of  their  junior  enlisted  members.  The 
commissioned  and  noncommissioned  officer  corps,  rather  than 
resembling  the  secondary  labor  market,  more  closely  resembles 
the  professional,  career-oriented  primary  labor  market  and  is 
motivated  by  incentives  suc^  as  retirement,  more  characteristic 
of  the  primary  labor  market  and  with  salaried  employees. 

In  the  civilian  sector,  secondary  l2U)or  or  part-time 
employment  is  typically  used  in  the  following  circumstances: 

•  As  a  supplement  to  the  full-time  force  during  seasonal 
periods  of  peak  activity  (e.g.  additional  retail  sales 
clerks  during  the  Christmas  shopping  season) . 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

FIGURE  2- 1.  SELECTED  RESERVE  END  STRENGTH 
ALL  DOD  COMPONENTS 


SOURCE;  RCCPDS 


•  When  operating  hours  or  peak  demands  make  the  use  of 
part-time  employees  cost-effective.  This  implies  a  short 
learning  curve  for  the  tasks  to  be  performed;  such  that  the 
savings  incurred  by  using  skilled  labor  with  full-time 
on-the-job  experience  is  offset  by  the  additional  costs 
associated  with  overtime. 

•  As  a  temporary  replacement  for  a  full-time  employee  whose 
tasks  are  routine  and  must  be  accomplished  on  a  daily 
basis.  An  example  is  the  use  of  temporary  secretarial 
services . 

•  When  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  employment  lends 
Itself  to  the  secondary  labor  market.  Examples  are  the 
part-time  employment  practices  of  fast  food  chains, 
telephone  solicitation  firms,  and  recreational  facilities. 

In  the  United  States,  the  primary  incentive  for  workers  in  the 
secondary  labor  market  is  supplemental  current  Income.  The 
secondary  market  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  individuals 
seeking  to  supplement  the  income  derived  from  their  primary 
employment,  individuals  who  cannot  devote  the  time  required  for 
full-time  employment  (students,  homemakers,  etc.),  individuals 
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between  full-time  employment  (actively  seeking  full-time 
employment) ,  and  individuals  without  the  prerequisite  skills  to 
enter  the  full-time  market. 

A  review  of  the  civilian  sector  secondary  ledsor  market 
produces  the  following  conclusions: 

•  Under  most  circumstances,  secondary  labor  may  be  obtained 
for  direct  current  compensation  at  levels  equivalent  to  or 
below  those  required  for  full-time  employees. 

•  Additional  benefits  beyond  those  required  by  law  are  not 
generally  necessary  to  attract  secondary  labor. 

•  Secondary  employment  seldom  requires  the  exercise  of 
managerial  or  supervisory  authority  and  never  requires 
executive  level  authority. 

•  Secondary  employment  does  not  include  long-term  contracting 
of  individuals  for  part-time  employment. 

•  A  career  orientation  is  not  desired  or  required  for  the 
vast  majority  of  those  in  the  secondary  ledjor  market. 

Organizations  that  recruit  entry-level  employees  from  the 
secondary  market  provide  career  paths  for  a  percentage  of  these 
individuals,  but  acceptance  of  a  career  path  typically  results 
in  a  primary  full-time  position  with  the  organization.  The 
nature  of  military  service  in  the  reserve  components  does  not 
fit  the  pattern  of  civilian  sector  secondary  labor  markets. 
Following  are  the  major  characteristics  of  service  in  the 
reserve  components  that  make  it  differ  from  the  secondary  labor 
market  in  the  civilian  sector: 

•  Long-term  obligation  to  serve.  The  initial  obligation, 
including  active  drill  and  annual  training  participation 
for  reserve  duty,  is  typically  four  or  six  years  for  new 
entrants.  A  total  military  service  obligation  of  eight 
years  is  a  condition  for  all  new  entrants. 

•  Requirement  for  intensive  and  lengthy  Initial  training. 

All  new  entrants  without  prior  service  must  serve  a  minimum 
period  of  active  duty  for  training,  a  period  ranging  from 
12  weeks  to  two  years  and  necessitating  a  leave  of  absence 
for  new  members  who  are  employed  full-time  in  the  civilian 
sector. 

•  Service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  requires  an  annual  leave  of 
absence  from  primary  civilian  employment  for  a  minimum  of 
two  weeks  for  annual  training. 
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•  An  enployee's  conflicts  between  primary  civilian  employment 
and  reserve  service  must,  by  law,  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
reserve  service. 

•  Long-term  career  orientations  are  not  only  encouraged,  but 
are  required  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  reserve 
component  force  structures. 

•  The  requirement  to  attract  individuals  with  leadership, 
managerial,  and  supervisory  level  talents  is  extensive. 

The  required  levels  of  employment-related  experience  are 
most  often  not  compatible  with  civilian  sector  experience. 

•  Unlike  supplemental  employment  in  the  secondary  market  of 
the  civilian  sector,  reserve  service  carries  the  potential 
for  mobilization,  which  places  the  reserve  component  member 
at  risk. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Air  Force  initiated  a  series  of 
reserve  personnel  studies  that  developed  a  theory  of  secondary 
labor  market  participation  in  relation  to  the  behavior  of  Air 
Force  reservists.  Subsequent  studies,  most  particularly  the 
1978  Selected  Reserve  Bonus  Test,  found  that  reservists  did  not 
behave  like  typical  employees  in  the  secondary  labor  market  and 
had  much  lower  pay  elasticities  than  those  employees.^ 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  reserve  component  service 
differs  from  employment  in  the  civilian  sector  secondary  labor 
market.  The  reserve  components  compete  in  this  market  for  a 
significant  percentage  of  their  junior  enlisted  members  and  the 
compensation  system  Incorporates  appropriate  monetary  incentives 
to  attract  these  individuals  (bonuses  and  educational  benefits) . 
The  officer  corps  and  the  noncommissioned  officer  corps  more 
closely  resemble  the  professional,  career-oriented,  primary 
labor  market  and  require  appropriate  compensation  incentives  to 
retain  these  members  (deferred  income,  etc.).^ 


There  are  two  very  different  sources  of  supply  for  the 
reserves:  young  civilians  and  somewhat  older  individuals  who 
have  had  previous  military  service.  Members  without  prior 
service  are  recruited  directly  from  the  civilian  population. 
Members  with  prior  service  are  individuals  who  have  served  in 
the  active  or  reserve  components;  they  join  the  reserve  as  a 
part  of  their  initial  commitment  upon  entering  active  service, 
as  a  personal  decision  upon  leaving  active  duty,  or  are 
rejoining  the  reserves  after  an  absence. 
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Neabers  Without  Prior  Service 

Accessions  without  prior  service  have  no  previous  experience 
or  training  in  the  military:  therefore,  before  they  can  become 
productive  members  of  a  unit,  they  must  complete  full-time 
training,  from  several  months  to  as  much  as  over  a  year,  in 
basic  military  skills  and  in  the  specific  military  skill 
required  by  the  individual's  unit. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  recruiting  members  without 
previous  military  experience.  A  primary  advantage  is  that  they 
can  be  recruited  and  trained  into  specific  skills  required  by 
the  unit  they  have  joined.  Also,  these  recruits  are  required  to 
man  entry  level  positions  and  they  provide  the  youth  input 
necessary  for  a  viable  force.  Components  with  a  need  for  the 
youth  and  vigor  required  for  skills  such  as  those  in  the  combat 
arms  have  a  greater  need  for  members  without  prior  service,  who 
tend  to  be  younger  than  members  with  previous  military 
experience.  The  Army  Kational  Guard  and  Marine  corps  Reserve 
have,  proportional  to  their  total  manpower  requirements,  the 
highest  requirement  for  these  members. 

The  disadvantages  of  recruiting  Inexperienced  members  involve 
the  time  and  expense  of  training  and  the  attrition  of  members 
before  completion  of  their  service  commitments.  There  is  a 
substantial  lead  time  from  recruitment  through  completion  of 
training,  even  for  skills  requiring  the  shortest  period  of 
formal  training.  For  more  technical  skills,  the  time  and 
expense  become  a  major  factor.  The  high  attrition  rate  during 
and  subsequent  to  training  is  another  important  consideration. 
For  example,  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  more  than  a  third  of  enlisted  members  left  the 
reserve  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  25 
percent  left  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  When  these  members 
are  lost  during  or  soon  after  completion  of  training,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  return  on  the  training  investment. 

In  a  period  of  mixed  trends  in  the  youth  population,  most 
reserve  components  have  met  their  recruiting  goals  in  recent 
years  (See  Tzdsle  2-1).  In  1987,  the  required  accession  for 
individuals  without  prior  service  was  over  100,000  men  and 
women.  In  the  same  year,  the  U.S.  population  of  17-  to  21-year- 
old  males  was  9.5  million.  Although  the  number  of  youths  has 
declined  in  the  1980s  (and  will  decline  further  until  1993),  the 
period  saw  a  32.6  percent  increase  in  positive  preference  for 
military  service,  as  reported  in  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Survey  (YATS)  of  1986,  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  decline  in 
numbers.^  Including  active  force  requirements,  recruiters  will 
need  to  enlist  about  10  percent  of  the  qualified  males  who  have 
expressed  a  positive  preference  for  military  service. 
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Members  With  Prior  Service 

The  reserve  components  can  also  recruit  from  among  individuals 
who  have  decided  to  leave  or  have  left  the  active  components. 
These  members  may  join  the  reserves  either  to  complete  a  service 
obligation  incurred  upon  entering  the  armed  forces  or  simply 
because  they  are  not  ready  to  sever  their  affiliation  with  the 
military.  Recruits  with  prior  service  provide  reserve  units 
with  enlisted  members  who  possess,  typically,  two  to  four  years 
of  active  duty  military  experience  and  have  a  continued  interest 
in  the  military. 

The  major  advantage  of  recruiting  these  members  is  that,  if 
appropriately  matched  to  a  required  skill,  they  are  immediately 
a  productive  asset  to  the  unit.  This  is  an  especially  important 
advantage  in  skills  requiring  extensive  training  and  experience. 
Even  if  these  members  leave  after  a  short  period  (as  many  do) , 
relatively  little  has  been  wasted  in  additional  reserve  training 
expense . 

Weighing  against  the  advantage  of  recruiting  members  with 
prior  service  are  several  potentially  significant  disadvantages. 
In  order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  prior  military  experience 
and  skills,  there  must  be  a  match  between  the  acquired  skills  of 
a  member  and  the  openings  available  in  a  local  unit.  If  not, 
then  there  is  little  advantage  to  recruiting  a  member  with  prior 
service  over  a  member  without  prior  service.  If  retraining  is 
required,  the  member  most  often  must  be  retrained  through  time 
consuming  on-the-job  training.  Resultant  skill  mismatch 
problems  are  discussed  extensively  in  chapter  4.  Members  with 
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prior  service  are  not  appropriate  for  filling  entry  level 
positions — in  fact,  their  higher  rank  may  exacerbate  local 
promotion  progression  problems.  Finally,  should  a  member  serve 
until  retirement,  the  retirement  liability  associated  with  the 
active  duty  is  substantial — for  example,  the  cost  of  retirement 
for  a  member  with  six  years  of  active  duty  time  will  be 
approximately  double  that  of  a  member  who  joins  and  serves  a 
career  without  serving  nn  extended  active  duty  other  than  for 
initial  training. 

Mix  of  Members  With  and  Without  Prior  Service 

The  proportion  of  affiliates  required  to  be  pretrained  and 
experienced  in  modem  military  skills  depends  upon  the  needs  of 
the  component.  By  virtue  of  their  mission,  certain  reserve 
components  require,  for  the  most  part,  experienced  technicians. 
The  Naval  Reserve,  Coast  Guard  Resexrve,  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 
Air  National  Guard  fall  into  this  category.  The  Army  and 
especially  the  Marine  Corps  require  higher  numbers  of  recruits 
without  prior  service,  finding  relatively  smaller  numbers  of 
noncommissioned  officers  to  be  sufficient.  Table  2-1  shows,  for 
each  component,  the  number  of  accessions  of  members  in  each 
category  for  fiscal  year  1987. 


Retention 

There  are  over  one  million  individuals  in  the  selected 
Reserve,  and  for  most  of  them,  a  minimum  of  48  periods  of 
inactive  duty  training  and  two  weeks  of  active  duty  training  per 
year  are  the  major  departures  from  a  predominantly  civilian 
lifestyle.  Elements  in  both  the  civilian  and  reserve 
environments  affect  the  ability  of  the  reserve  components  to 
recruit  and  retain  members. 

In  many  respects,  the  environment  of  the  reserve  compensation 
system  is  far  more  demanding  than  that  of  the  active  duty 
compensation  system.  For  the  active  duty  member,  the 
competition  is  employment  in  the  civilian  economy.  For  the 
reservist,  the  competition  Includes  not  only  income  supplement 
alternatives  in  the  civilian  economy,  but  also  Includes  no 
replacement  at  all  (l.e.  more  leisure  time  for  the  member) . 
Furthermore,  because  of  its  part-time  nature,  the  reserve  system 
must  be  attractive  to  members  with  a  wide  variety  of  primary 
civilian  employment  situations:  full-time  employed,  part-time 
employed,  self-employed,  unemployed,  and  in  school. 

Furthermore,  a  member  in  one  primary  employment  situation  may 
change  to  another.  Even  within  an  employment  category,  members 
in  same  reserve  pay  grade  will  receive  different  civilian 
salaries  and  thus  may  view  their  reserve  wages  differently. 
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The  pattern  that  emerges  from  the  statistical  data  is  an 
environment  that  is  both  demanding  and  diverse.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  most  severe  demands  are  on  junior  members,  particularly 
junior  enlisted  members.  The  diversity  is  universal  for 
officers  and  enlisted  members  as  well  as  for  junior  and  senior 
members . 

Civilian  Biq>loyment 

Civilian  employment  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
reservist.  Analysis  of  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys  provides  extensive  information  on  the  civilian 
employment  patterns  of  reserve  members.  This  information 
includes  such  details  of  reserve  members'  civilian  work 
experience  as  the  type  of  occupation.  Income,  and 
characteristics  of  the  employing  firm  or  government.  In 
addition,  there  is  extensive  data  on  how  and  whether  civilian 
employers  compensate  reservists  when  they  are  on  military  leave 
from  their  civilian  job  to  perform  their  reserve  obligation. 

See  Appendix  B  for  additional  technical  details. 

Type  of  Civilian  Employment 

The  vast  majority  of  experienced  reserve  members  are  employed 
full-time  in  their  civilian  emplo^nnent.  Approximately  half  of 
junior  members  (pay  grades  E1-E3  and  01)  are  employed  full-time, 
with  many  of  the  remainder  in  school. 

Figures  2-2  and  2-3  show,  for  each  pay  grade,  the  proportion 
of  members  in  each  of  the  following  categories:  full-time 
employed,  self-employed,  in  school,  unemployed,  part-time 
employed,  retired,  and  miscellaneous.^  A  substantial  percentage 
of  the  more  senior  officers  are  self-employed.  Figure  2-4 
combines  the  full-time  employed  and  self-employed  categories. 
Note  the  similarity  in  the  percentages  for  officers  and  enlisted 
members  at  similar  times  in  their  careers.  Additional  figures, 
including  figures  for  each  reserve  component,  are  in  Appendix  B. 

Type  of  Civilian  Employer 

Figures  2-5  and  2-6  show,  for  each  pay  grade,  the  percent  of 
members  employed  by  government  and  by  private  employers, 
respectively.  Forty  percent  of  full-time  employed  reserve 
officers  are  employed  by  federal,  state,  or  local  government. 

The  percentage  is  relatively  constant  regardless  of  pay  grade, 
although  slightly  higher  for  pay  grade  05  and  above  (44 
percent) .  Thii±y-tvo  percent  of  full-time  employed  reserve 
enlisted  members  are  employed  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
government.  The  percentage  is  lower  for  junior  members  and 
increases  steadily  by  pay  grade.  Forty-five  percent  of  members 
in  pay  grade  E7  and  above  are  employed  by  government.  Figures 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  2-2.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 88S  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  2-3.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1983  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FiaURE  2'4.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  FULL-TIME  OR  SELF-EMPLOYED 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1880  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


B-30  through  B-35  In  Appendix  B  show,  for  each  pay  grade,  the 
percentage  of  members  employed  by  each  of  the  following 
categories  of  employer:  private  firms  with  less  than  100 
employees,  100  to  499  employees,  and  500  or  more  employees  and 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments. 

Trends  In  Type  of  Civilian  Employer 

Statistics  available  from  a  1969  survey  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
can  be  used  for  comparison  purposes  with  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys. 

Figure  2-7  and  2-8  show  how  data  from  the  1969  survey®  (1968 
data)  compares  with  data  in  similar  categories  from  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  (1985  data).^  The  percentages  and 
percentage  change  are  shown  In  Table  2-2.  The  largest  change  Is 
the  approximate  doubling  of  the  percentage  of  junior  members  in 
school  (student) .  In  recent  years,  the  reserve  components  have 
placed  more  emphasis  on  recruiting  and  retaining  members  who  are 
Interested  In  continuing  their  education  through  programs  such 
as  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  Act  of  1984. 
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Table  2-2. 


Prinary  Eaployaent  of  Reserve  Henbers 
Self-Employed,  Full-Tiae  Employed,  or  in  School 


Career  Members  (Six  or  More  Years  of  Service) 


%  Self- 

% 

t  Large 

%  Small 

% 

Ewploygd 

gfiYit 

Private 

Private 

School 

Officers 

1968 

13 

38 

32 

14 

3 

1985 

14 

33 

33 

16 

4 

%  Change 

6 

-13 

2 

18 

32 

Enlisted 

1968 

5 

46 

26 

20 

3 

1985 

9 

32 

27 

27 

5 

%  Change 

77 

-30 

5 

33 

68 

Junior  Members  (Less  Than  Six 

Years  of  Service) 

%  Self- 

% 

%  Large 

%  Small 

% 

Smp,lgY^.d 

qoYft 

Private 

Pclv.ate 

School 

Officers 

1968 

8 

16 

41 

21 

14 

1985 

11 

22 

24 

16 

27 

%  Change 

38 

41 

-41 

-25 

90 

Enlisted 

1968 

9 

12 

36 

32 

11 

1985 

10 

13 

19 

33 

24 

%  Change 

15 

7 

-48 

5 

122 

Source : 

1968  data: 

Career  Motivation  in  the  Readv 

Reserve. 

Special  Assistant  for  Policy  Studies,  ODASD  (HPP) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs),  June  1969,  pp.  38-39. 

1985  data:  Statistics  were  selected  from  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  in  categories  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  1969  report. 

While  the  euoovint  of  detail  available  from  the  earlier 
survey  is  quite  limited  and  the  results  are  more  likely 
to  be  contaminated  by  sample  and  response  error  than 
the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  we  believe  margin 
trends  identified  to  be  valid. 
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Table  2-3.  Primary  Employment  of  Reserve  Members 
Full-Time  Employed 


Career  Members  (Six  or  More  Years  of  Service) 


% 

%  Large 

%  Small 

gay*t 

PriYatfi 

Jriyate 

Officers 

1968 

45 

38 

17 

1985 

40 

40 

20 

%  Change  ■ 

-11 

4 

20 

Enlisted 

1968 

50 

28 

22 

1985 

37 

32 

31 

%  Change 

-25 

12 

42 

Junior  Members 

(Less  Than  Six 

Years  of  Service) 

% 

%  Large 

%  Small 

Gov't 

Private 

Private 

Officers 

1968 

21 

53 

27 

1985 

36 

39 

25 

%  Change 

76 

-27 

-6 

Enlisted 

1968 

15 

45 

40 

1985 

20 

29 

51 

%  Change 

32 

-36 

28 

Source:  1968  data:  Career  Motivation  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Special  Assistant  for  Policy  Studies,  ODASD  (MPP) 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs),  June  1969,  pp. 38-39. 


1985  data:  Statistics  were  selected  from  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  in  categories  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  1969  report. 


While  the  amount  of  detail  available  from  the  earlier 
survey  is  quite  limited  and  the  results  are  more  likely 
to  be  contaminated  by  sample  and  response  error  than 
the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  we  believe  margin 
trends  identified  to  be  valid. 
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For  career  members  who  are  employed  full-time  (Table  2-3), 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  who  are  employed  by 
federal,  state,  or  local  governments.  In  1968,  45  percent  of 
officers  with  six  or  more  years  of  service,  who  were  employed 
full-time,  listed  government  as  their  primary  employer.  In 
1985,  the  percentage  had  decreased  11  percent,  to  40  percent. 

In  1968,  the  comparable  percentage  was  50  percent  for  enlisted 
members;  this  decreased  25  percent,  to  37  percent  in  1985.  over 
the  same  time  period,  employees  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  as  a  percentage  of  all  U.S.  civilian  workers, 
remained  at  15  percent  (See  Ted>le  2-4) .  Although  reserve 
service  still  is  more  attractive  to  government  employees  than  it 
is  to  many  private  sector  employees,  from  the  previous 
discussion  we  can  conclude  that  the  magnitude  of  the  difference 
has  decreased  since  the  draft-motivated  era. 


Table  2-4.  United  States  Civilian  Employment 


All 

Civilian 

(TtioasandsI 


Government  Percent 

(Federal,  State,  Local)  Gov't 
rThousands)  - 


1968  79,066 

1985  109,524 


11,839  15 

16,394  15 


Source;  Government  employment  figures  for  1968  are  from 
Bulletin  Number  1312-11,  "File  of  Employment  and 
Earnings  Table  B2,"  May  1987;  U.S.  total  employment 
figures  are  from  unpublished  papers.  Office  of  Economic 
Growth  and  Employment  Projections,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 


For  junior  members  who  are  employed  full-time  (shown  in  Table 
2-3),  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  who  are 
employed  by  federal,  state,  or  local  governments.  In  1968,  21 
percent  of  officers  with  less  than  six  years  of  service,  who 
were  employed  full-time,  listed  government  as  their  primary 
employer.  In  1985,  the  percentage  had  increased  76  percent,  to 
36  percent.  In  1968,  the  percentage  was  15  percent  for  enlisted 
members;  this  increased  32  percent,  to  20  percent  in  1985.  It 
is  likely  that,  during  the  draft-motivated  era,  reserve  recruits 
were  proportionately  drawn  from  private  and  public  sector  alike. 
In  today's  environment,  the  reserve  components  have  greater 
success  recruiting  and  retaining  government  employees  because  of 
relatively  more  supportive  policies.  The  rising  proportion  by 
pay  grade  of  reserve  members  who  are  employed  by  governments, 
noted  earlier,  would  further  support  this  hypothesis. 
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Incone  and  Typa  of  Civilian  Enploynent 

Tha  civilian  income  of  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  varies  across  a  wide  range."  This  is  Important  because 
higher  civilian  income  appears  to  Increase  attrition^  and  can 
otherwise  be  relevant  to  reserve  coi^ensation  levels.  There  is 
a  substantial  difference  in  Income  between  full-time  or  self- 
employment  and  the  other  categories  of  employment.  Figures  2-9 
and  2-10  show  annual  median  income  received  by  officers  and 
enlisted  members  in  their  civilian  ttaployment.^^  There  are 
substantial  differences  in  income  even  among  members  who  are 
employed  full-time.  Figures  2-11  and  2-12  show  the  25th,  50th, 
and  75th  percentile  income  for  monbers  who  are  employed  full¬ 
time  in  civilian  jobs.  For  members  in  pay  grade  E3,  the  75th 
percentile  of  civilian  Income  is  140  percent  of  25th  percentile 
of  civilian  Income.  For  members  in  pay  grade  E6,  the 
corresponding  percentage  is  70  percent.  For  members  in  pay 
grades  01  and  06,  the  corresponding  percentages  are  100  and  76 
percent. 

Reserve  Income  as  a  Proportion  of  Total  Income 

The  proportion  of  total  personal  incone  of  reservists 
represented  by  military  income  varies  greatly,  dependent  upon 
the  employment  status  of  the  member.  Figures  2-13  and  2-14  show 
reserve  pay  as  a  percentage  of  total  Income  for  the  enploynent 
categories. There  is  substantial  variance  even  for  reservists 
with  full-time  civilian  employment.  Figures  2-15  and  2-16  show 
reserve  pay  as  a  percentage  of  total  income  for  the  25th,  50th, 
and  7Sth  civilian  Incone  percentiles  of  members  who  are  employed 
full-time. por  officers  at  the  75th  percentile  of  civilian 
income  (high  Income) ,  reserve  pay  constitutes  roughly  11  percent 
of  total  income.  It  is  19  percent  of  total  income  for  members 
at  the  25th  percentile  (low  Income).  For  officers,  the 
percentiles  are  relatively  constant  regardless  of  pay  grade. 

For  enlisted  members  at  the  75th  percentile  of  civilian  incone, 
reserve  pay  constitutes  roughly  10  percent  of  total  income,  but 
ranges  from  less  than  15  to  more  than  20  percent,  depending  on 
pay  grade,  for  members  at  the  25th  percentile. 
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FIOUNE  2-8.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  INCOME 

AU  COMPONENTS.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 0Sa  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FMURE  2-10.  ENLISTED  aVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  INCOME 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1 980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  2- 1 3.  OFFICER  RESERVE  INCOME  AS  %  OF  TOTAL  INCOME 

ALL  COMPONENTS.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  2- 14.  ENLISTED  RESERVE  INCOME  AS  N  OF  TOTAL  INCOME 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 
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FIGURE  2- 1 5.  OFFICER  1 4  ADT  A  48  IDT  AS  K  TOT AL  INCOME 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE;  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


0  10  20  30 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  2- 1 8.  ENLISTED  14  ADT  A  48  IDT  AS  %  TOTAL  INCOME 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE;  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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civilian  Income  and  Retention 

Data  from  the  1969  and  1986  surveys  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  civilian  income  and  the  decision  of  the 
reserve  member  to  continue  participation  in  the  reserve 
components . 

Figure  2-17  shows  the  median  1968  gross  civilian  Income  for 
officers  and  enlisted  reservists  who  are  employed  full-time. 

The  civilian  Income  of  enlisted  members  is  relatively  higher 
than  expected  during  the  initial  six-year  commitment;  the  report 
attributes  this  to  their  higher  educational  level.  The 
midcareer  dip  in  income  is  due  to  the  "exodus  of  many  well- 
educated  reservists. 

Empirical  evidence  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 
tends  to  confirm  the  observations  made  from  the  1968  data. 

Median  civilian  Income  for  1985  can  be  adjusted  to  1968  levels 
using  the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  -  All  Urban 
Consumers  (CPI-U)^^.  For  officers,  the  adjusted  1985  income  is 
not  substantially  different  from  the  1968  income.  Figure  2-18 
shows,  for  enlisted  members,  the  1968  income  and  the  adjusted 
1985  Income.  The  Income  levels  subsequent  to  the  initial  six- 
year  commitment  are  strikingly  similar  whereas,  in  the  earlier 
years,  the  higher  civilian  income  of  the  more  highly  educated 
(presumably  draft-motivated)  first-term  enlisted  members  is 
readily  apparent.  The  pay  and  other  attractions  of  the  reserve 
were  able  to  retain  enlisted  members  whose  civilian  income  was 
comparable  to  that  of  the  adjusted  1985  levels,  but  not  those 
who  had  better  civilian  opportunities. 

Reserve  Participation  and  Taxes 

Reserve  pay,  unlike  the  pay  of  active  component  members,  is 
paid  in  addition  to  a  main  source  of  income  for  the  majority  of 
reservists.  Reserve  participation  is  incremental  "work"  in 
incremental  "time."  For  all  but  reservists  whose  primary  income 
is  from  reserve  service,  reserve  pay  is  taxed  at  the  margin, 
i.e.  at  a  higher  average  rate  than  the  earnings  from  their 
primary  job  and  at  a  higher  average  rate  than  the  pay  of  an 
active  duty  counterpart  with  the  seuae  pay  grade  and  years  of 
service.  This  situation  has  two  effects:  a  reservist  typically 
receives  less  for  the  same  compensation  dollar,  and  tax-free 
benefits  and  nontaxed  allowances  become  more  desirable  to 
reservists  than  to  their  active  duty  counterparts. 

A  recent  change  to  the  Social  Security  laws  Increased  taxes 
and  reduced  current  reserve  income  for  a  greater  percentage  of 
enlisted  and  junior  members  than  for  officers  and  senior 
members.  Full  Social  Security  coverage  was  extended  to 
reservists  while  on  Inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  effective 
January  1,  1988.  Figure  2-19  shows  the  percentage  of  members 
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-  OFFICER  ♦  ENLISTED 

FIGURE  2-17.  lose  REPORTED  CIVILIAN  MEDIAN  INCOME  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
SOURCE:  CAREER  MOTIVATION  IN  THE  READV  RESERVE 


«  lose  -  loss  REDUCED  BY  CPI-U 

FIGURE  2- IS.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  MEDIAN  INCOME  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

SOURCE:  CAREER  MOTIVATION  IN  THE  READY  RESERVE  li 
lose  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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I  FIGURE  2- 1 9.  FIC A  RETAINED  BY  GOVERNMENT  ON  ALL  RESERVE  WAGES 

‘  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

I  ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

‘  SOURCE;  1980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


I  with  full-time  civilian  employment^®  for  whom  the  federal 

government  will  retain  all  FICA  taxes  from  their  reserve 
income. Obviously,  the  same  members  may  receive  Increased 
Social  Security  coverage  in  their  retirement  years  and  death  and 
disability  coverage  they  otherwise  may  not  have  had,  but  these 
are  also  the  members  showing  greater  Interest  in  current 
income.^® 

[  Reserve  Participation  and  Primary  Employment 

In  this  study,  the  relation  between  civilian  earnings  and 
Reserve  participation  was  statistically  analyzed,  controlling 
for  the  effects  of  other  factors  such  as  years  of  work 
experience  and  education.  Overall,  there  is  an  average  civilian 
earnings  advantage  of  about  $2,191  per  year  for  officers,  but  a 
negligible  difference  for  enlisted  members.  Both  occupation  and 
years  of  experience  affect  the  advantage  or  disadvantage. 

Figures  2-20  and  2-21  graphically  illustrate  the  comparative 
incomes  of  officer  and  enlisted  reservists  compared  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  civilian  economy.^® 

After  accounting  for  wide  variations  from  occupation,  the 
civilian  income  of  reservists  is  lower  than  that  of  their 
civilian  counterparts  during  the  early  years  of  reserve 
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FIGURE  2-20.  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS  PROFILE:  OFFICERS 
SOURCE:  SVLLOGISTICS 


FIGURE  2-2 1.  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS  PROFILE:  ENLISTED 
SOURCE:  SVLLOGISTICS 
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participation  and  higher  than  that  of  civilian  counterparts  in 
the  later  years.  The  crossover  point  for  enlisted  members 
occurs  at  18  years  of  service.  For  officers,  the  crossover 
point  occurs  after  12  years  of  military  service.  No  cause  and 
effect  relation  between  earnings  and  Reserve  participation 
necessarily  affect  these  patterns.  Instead,  results  could  be 
largely  attributable  to  sorting  or  selection  patterns  related  to 
military  affiliation  and  retention. 

There  is  a  well-documented  income  disadvantage  for  military 
veterans  during  their  early  years  in  the  civilian  labor  force, 
with  a  similar  crossover.  The  generally  accepted  reason  for  the 
crossover  is  that  military  service  acts  as  a  screening  device 
that  selects  more  capable  individuals.  Over  the  long  run, 
veterans  are  able  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  initially  caused 
by  delayed  entry  into  the  civilian  labor  market.  Another  reason 
relating  to  prior  service  may  be  the  general  transferability  of 
both  the  work  skills  and  the  leadership  skills  acquired  while  in 
military  service. 

In  addition  to  income  disadvantages  that  reservists  with  prior 
service  may  suffer  due  to  the  later  entry  of  many  into  the 
civilian  labor  market,  they  may  also  have  their  income  reduced 
as  a  result  of  lost  time  from  civilian  employment  and  lost 
overtime  opportunities.  The  income  reduction  suffered  by 
reservists  is  strongly  dependent  upon  the  paid  leave  policy  of 
reservists'  employers. 

Employer  Support  and  Conflicts 

Employer  support  for  reserve  participation  plays  a  significant 
role  in  reserve  retention.  Employer  support  includes  a  number 
of  items,  such  as  whether  the  reservist  is  provided  military 
leave  (as  the  law  requires)  or  uses  vacation  time  for  reserve 
obligations  and  whether  the  employer  provides  full  or  part  pay 
for  the  reservist  during  military  leave.  The  employer's  and 
supervisor's  attitude  toward  reserve  participation  are  also 
important.  The  minimum  standard  required  by  federal  law  for  all 
employees  is  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence  for  reserve  training 
obligations.  Data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  is 
limited  to  the  reservist's  perceptions  concerning  the  employer 
and  is  not  necessarily  an  accurate  reflection  of  employer 
policies  and  attitudes.  However,  a  limited  employer  survey  to 
discover  benefits  (Hay  Huggins) ,  an  informal  survey  of  personnel 
managers  of  selected  large  companies  (Syllogistics) ,  and  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  all  tend  to  confirm 
reservists'  observations  in  general. 

Some  kinds  of  civilian  occupations  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  give  rise  to  work-schedule  conflict,  as  are  some  kinds  of 
reserve  duty.  Reservists  employed  in  industries  with  around- 
the-clock  coverage  may  have  rotating  or  changing  work  schedules; 
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these  schedules  are  more  likely  to  conflict  with  regularly 
scheduled  reserve  training  than  is  the  traditional  nine-to-five, 
Monday-through-Frlday  work  week.  Reservists  with  Irregular 
schedules  include  health  care  workers  and  public  safety  workers 
(police,  security  guard,  fire) .  Other  occupations  in  businesses 
that  operate  outside  the  traditional  work  week  present  the  same 
potential  for  conflict.  Retail  sales,  food  service, 
transportation  (airline,  trucking)  are  zunong  these  occupations. 

Employment  in  seasonal  industries  and  Industries  with 
variations  in  workload  can  present  direct  schedule  conflicts  or 
indirect  conflicts  (lost-overtime  opportunities) ,  especially  if 
the  two-week  annual  training  obligation  occurs  during  the  peak 
season  or  load.  Conversely,  occupations  in  some  seasonal 
industries  may  be  less  likely  than  others  to  present  conflicts 
so  long  as  lengthy  training  periods  occur  during  the  off  season. 
This  category  of  employment  would  Include  teachers,  students, 
agricultural  laborers,  and  tax  accountants.  Table  2-5  shows  the 
percentage  distribution  of  reservists  by  civilian  occupation 
group. 

Reserve  duties  that  take  more  than  14  days  of  annual  training 
and  48  drills  are  increasingly  prevalent.  These  duties  may 
cause  conflicts  with  types  of  civilian  employment  that 
ordinarily  would  not  be  expected  to  conflict  with  reserve 
obligations.  Nhen  a  reservist  works  a  traditional  work  week  and 
uses  vacation  time  to  perform  annual  active  duty  for  training, 
the  employer  may  not  be  aware  of  a  conventional  reserve 
obligation.  The  reservist's  difficulty  in  getting  time  off,  and 
the  employer's  difficulty  in  allowing  this  time  off,  increases 
with  the  length  and  amount  of  duty  required,  as  Table  2-6  shows. 

Civilian  Pay  During  Annual  Training 

An  indication  of  the  amount  of  employer  support  can  be 
measured  by  the  percentage  of  employers  who  pay  full  wages 
during- the  two  weeks  of  annual  training.  Most  government 
employers  have  this  policy  and  the  policy  is  encouraged  by  the 
DoD.  Federal  employees  with  reserve  affiliations  are  entitled 
to  15  days  paid  leave  per  year  to  perform  military  duty.  Many 
states' also  provide  for  paid  leaves  of  absence  of  varying 
lengths  for  state,  local,  and  municipal  employees  with  reserve 
obligations. 

Among  private  employers,  the  likelihood  of  the  employer  having 
a  paid  leave-of-absence  policy  is  directly  related  to  employer 
size.  Even  among  large-  and  meditim-slze  companies  that  do  have 
a  paid  leave-of-absence  policy,  executive  and  professional 
employees  are  more  likely  to  receive  paid  leave  than  are 
production  employees,  and  leave  is  typically  for  longer  periods 

of  time. 20 
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Table  2-6.  Paid  aflitary  leave:  Pereant  of  full-tiaa  aaployaae  by  nuibar  of  paid  allitary 
leave  daya  available  par  year,  aadiua  and  large  firaa,  1986 

Technical 

Profaaaional  and 

Adainiatrativa  Clerical  Production 

All  Eaployeoe  Eaployeaa  Eaployeas  Eaployoes 


_2L 


5  daya  1 

6-9  daya  * 

10  day  39 

11-U  daya  4 

IS  daya  3 

16-29  daya  2 

30  daya  1 

More  than  30  daya  * 

Ho  aaxiaua  apecified  **  16 

Nuabar  of  daya  not  available 
Provided  Paid  Military  Leave  66 

Not  Provided  Paid  Military  Leave  24 

Total  100 


*  Lose  than  0.5  percent. 

**  Military  leave  ia  provided  aa  needed. 

NOTE:  Becauae  of  rounding,  aua  of  individual 
eaployeas  in  thia  category. 

Source:  Eaplovee  Benefita  in  Mediua  and  Laro 
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42 
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19 

17 

14 

* 

* 
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74 

72 

58 

2& 

ii 

100 

100 

100 

iteaa  nay  not  equal  totals.  Dash  indicates  no 
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Syllogistics'  informal  survey  of  personnel  managers  of  large, 
well-known  corporations  indicates  a  trend,  among  employers 
considered  to  be  supportive  of  reserve  participation,  to  cut 
back  on  paid  leave  policies.  The  reasons  given  for  planning  to 
cut  back  were  not  directly  related  to  reserve  affiliation,  but 
were  due  to  a  desire  to  scale  back  benefits  generally  under  the 
business  conditions  of  the  1980s  and  to  have  more  uniform 
benefit  practices  within  the  company. 

A  higher  percentage  of  officers  who  are  employed  full-time 
receive  full  civilian  pay  during  annual  training  than  do 
enlisted  members.  For  both  officers  and  enlisted  members  who 
are  employed  full-time,  the  percentage  who  receive  full  pay 
during  annual  training  Increases  as  pay  grade  increases.  Figure 
2-22  shows  the  percentage  of  members  employed  full-time  who 
reported  receiving  full  civilian  pay  as  well  as  military  pay 
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FIGURE  2-22.  RECEIVED  FULL  CIVILIAN  PAY  DURING  RESERVE  OBLIGATION 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1  SSe  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


during  time  taken  from  their  civilian  job  for  reserve 
obligations.^^  For  enlisted  members,  the  percentage  is  20 
percent  or  less  for  members  in  pay  grade  E4  and  lower,  and 
increases  to  approximately  50  percent  for  members  in  the  senior 
enlisted  pay  grades.  For  officers,  the  percentage  is 
approximately  40  percent  for  members  in  pay  grades  01  and  02, 
and  increases  to  70  percent  for  the  senior  pay  grades. 

Figure  2-23  shows  the  percentage  of  reservists  who  received 
full  civilian  pay  from  their  nongovernment  full-time  employers 
during  annual  training.  Figure  2-24  shows  a  similar  percentage 
for  reservists  whose  full-time  civilian  employment  is  with  the 
government. 

Paid  leave  is  a  major  indicator  of  employer  support.  Although 
not  the  only  factor,  it  may  reflect  an  employer's  overall 
attitude  toward  reserve  participation.  There  are  several 
possible  interpretations  of  the  data  from  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys:  highly  motivated  reservists  may  seek  out 
supportive  employers  as  their  careers  progress,  reservists 
employed  by  supportive  employers  may  continue  to  participate, 
and  other  reservists  with  less  supportive  employers  may  tend  to 
leave  the  reserve. 
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FIGURE  2-26.  INTENT  TO  REENLIST  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1S66  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


Data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  indicates  that 
j  reservists  with  full-time  employment  who  receive  full  civilian 

i  pay  during  annual  training  will  be  6  percent  more  likely  to 

I  reenlist  than  reservists  who  do  not  receive  it.  Figure  2-25 

f  shows  the  intent  to  reenlist  for  each  enlisted  pay  grade  for  1) 

reservists  who  are  employed  full-time  and  receive  full  civilian 
I  pay  during  annual  training,  2)  all  reservists  who  are  employed 

I  full-time,  and  3)  reservists  who  are  employed  full-time  but  do 

;  not  receive  full  civilian  pay  during  annual  training. ^3 

>  Enlisted  and  jimlor  members  will,  holding  all  other  factors 

constant,  be  more  difficult  to  retain  due  to  the  comparatively 
low  percentage  who  receive  full  pay  during  annual  training,  as 
compared  to  the  percentage  of  officers  and  senior  members  who 
receive  full  pay  during  annual  training. 

Iiost  Overtime/Extra  Pay  Opportunities 

Reserve  members  who  lose  opportunities  for  overtime  pay  or 
lose  other  extra  pay  opportunities  because  of  reserve 
obligations  have  a  lower  level  of  satisfaction  with  reserve  pay, 
are  less  satisfied  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve  overall,  and  have 
a  lower  likelihood  of  reenlisting  than  do  members  who 
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occasionally  or  never  lose  extra  pay  opportunities.  For  members 
with  equivalent  years  of  service,  twice  the  percentage  of 
enlisted  members  lose  opportunities  for  extra  pay  as  do 
officers.  For  both  officers  and  enlisted  members,  a  higher 
percentage  of  junior  members  lose  opportunities  for  extra  pay 
than  do  senior  members.  The  percentage  of  members  who  lose 
extra  pay  opportunities  also  varies  among  the  components. 

Members  who  frequently  lose  civilian  pay  opportunities  are 
less  satisfied  with  reserve  pay  and  allowances  and  are  less 
satisfied  overall  with  their  participation  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  The  left  half  of  Figure  2-26  shows  the  level  of 
satisfaction  with  reserve  pay  and  allowances  for  all  enlisted 
reserve  members,  grouped  by  the  frequency  (frequently, 
occasionally,  never)  of  their  lost  extra  pay  opportunities.  The 
left  bar  in  each  group  shows  the  percent  who  are  satisfied  with 
reserve  pay  and  allowances.  The  bar  on  the  right  shows  the 
percent  who  are  dissatisfied. 24  Members  who  frequently  lost 
extra  pay  opportunities  reported  the  lowest  satisfaction  with 
reserve  pay  and  the  highest  dissatisfaction  with  reserve  pay. 

The  opposite  is  true  for  members  who  never  lost  extra  pay 
opportunities.  The  right  half  of  the  figure  shows  an  almost 
identical  pattern  for  members'  overall  satisfaction/dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  same  pattern  is  repeated 
in  Figure  2-27  for  members  in  pay  grades  El  through  E4;  however, 
members  in  these  pay  grades  showed  less  satisfaction  and  more 
dissatisfaction  than  those  in  the  other  figures. 

Members  who  frequently  lose  extra  pay  opportunities  also  are 
less  likely  to  reenlist  or  extend  at  the  end  of  their  current 
enlistment  than  are  other  members.  Figure  2-28  shows  a  member's 
likelihood  of  reenlistment,  grouped  by  the  frequency  of  lost 
extra  pay  opportunities.  There  are  relatively  small  differences 
in  the  intent  to  reenlist  when  comparing  the  groups  with 
occasional  or  no  lost  extra  pay  opportunities  (the  middle  and 
right  groups) .  However,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  members 
with  frequent  lost  opportunities  (the  left  group)  reported  their 
intent  to  reenlist  as  slight  to  none  and  a  lower  percentage 
reported  their  intent  as  high  to  certain. 

Over  50,000  members  in  pay  grades  El  through  E4  reported 
frequent  lost  extra  pay  opportunities.  Figure  2-29  shows  the 
number  of  members,  in  three  pay  grade  groupings,  who  reported 
lost  extra  pay  opportunities  as  frequent,  occasional,  and  never. 
Moreover,  twice  the  percentage  of  enlisted  members  reported 
frequent  lost  pay  opportunities  compared  with  the  percentage  of 
officers.  Of  members  who  are  employed  full-time,  approximately 
20  percent  of  enlisted  members  in  pay  grades  below  E5,  and  10 
percent  of  officers  in  pay  grades  below  03,  reported  frequent 
lost  extra  pay  oppoirtunlties.  For  senior  members  these 
percentages  are  about  half  as  large. 
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FIGURE  2-26.  LOST  PAY  OPPORTUNITIES  •  ENLISTED  RESERVISTS 


SOURCE;  1 880  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  2-27.  LOST  CIVILIAN  PAY  OPPORTUNITIES  -  PAY  GRADES  E1-E4 
SOURCE:  1 888  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FREOUENTLY  OCCASIONALLY  NEVER 

(38K)  (70K)  (11  IK) 

■  SLIGHT/NONE  ES  HIGH/CERTAIN 

FIGURE  2-26.  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTMENT  BY  EXTENT 
LOST  CIVILIAN  PAY  OPPORTUNITIES 

SOURCE;  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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(X  »  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION) 

FIGURE  2-29.  LOST  CIVILIAN  PAY  OPPORTUNITIES  -  ENLISTED  RESERVISTS 
SOURCE;  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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As  shown  in  Table  2-7  for  members  in  pay  grades  E5  and  E6,  the 
percentage  of  members  losing  extra  pay  opportunities  varies 
substantially  among  the  components.  The  Marine  Corps  and  Army 
National  Guard  have  the  highest  percentage  of  members  with 
freqpient  loses;  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 
have  the  lowest  percentage. 


Table  2-7.  Lost  Pay  Opportunities  (%)  -  Pay  Grades  E5-E6. 


figMEPMENT 

FREQyENTLY 

PCUASLPNAHiY 

NEVER 

Army  National  Guard 

16.3 

33.3 

50.4 

Army  Reserve 

13.3 

32.3 

54.5 

Naval  Reserve 

12.7 

32.6 

54.6 

Marine  Corps 

18.3 

35.0 

46.6 

Air  National  Guard 

11.5 

30.8 

57.6 

Air  Force  Reserve 

13.1 

30.4 

56.5 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

7.9 

28.9 

63.3 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Component  Surveys 


It  is  apparent  from  the  survey  information  that  members  who 
frequently  lose  extra  pay  opportunities,  mostly  enlisted  or 
junior  members,  are  more  difficult  to  retain.  This  is  not 
necessarily  reflective  of  the  level  of  employer  support.  It  may 
be  more  reflective  of  the  nature  of  the  civilian  employment  and 
work  schedule.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  dramatically  illustrates 
the  effect  of  civilian  employment  variables  on  reserve 
retention. 

Unpaid  Hours 

A  considerable  number  of  unpaid  hours  are  spent  by  reserve 
members  at  their  drill  location  or  place  of  regular  duty. 
According  to  the  information  reported  in  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys,  the  amount  of  time  varies  significantly  by 
component,  by  pay  grade,  and  by  individuals  within  a  pay  grade. 

Figure  2-30  shows,  for  each  pay  grade,  the  median  number  of 
unpaid  hours  per  month  as  reported  in  the  survey.  The  amount  of 
time  increases  with  pay  grade  and,  except  for  the  more  senior 
pay  grades,  officers  report  more  unpaid  hours  than  enlisted 
members  (this  exception  occurs  only  in  the  Army  components) . 
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FIGURE  2-30.  MEDIAN  UNPAID  HOURS  (FUU-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1886  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


I  The  variability  of  the  number  of  unpaid  hours  for  members 

within  a  pay  grade  is  shown  in  Figures  2-31  and  2-32.  These 
figures  show  the  number  of  unpaid  hours  performed  by  members  at 
i  the  25th,  50th,  and  75th  percentiles.  For  example,  although  the 
typical  officer  in  pay  grade  04  or  below  spends  four  hours  a 
month  in  unpaid  time,  at  least  25  percent  spend  no  extra  time 
I  and  25  percent  spend  12  or  more  hours  each  month. 

Figures  showing  the  variability  in  the  number  of  unpaid  hours 
for  members  in  each  of  the  components  are  in  Appendix  D.  For 
{  comparison,  each  figure  also  includes  the  all-components  50th 
-  percentile  from  the  Figure  2-30.  Army  officers  and  senior 

enlisted  members  report  more  unpaid  hours  than  is  typical  for 
all  components  together,  as  do  Marine  corps  officers  and  senior 
Coast  Guard  members.  Officers  and  enlisted  members  of  all  other 
components  report  fewer  unpaid  hours  than  typical. 

The  effect  of  unpaid  hours  can  be  estimated  with  some  simple 
;  assumptions.  Assuming  a  40-hour  paid  work  week  during  annual 
training  and  four  hours  per  drill,  the  effect  of  four  hours  of 
unpaid  time  per  month  (typical  for  officers  in  pay  grade  04  and 
below)  is  a  15  percent  decrease  in  pay.  At  eight  hours  of 
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unpaid  time  per  month,  which  is  typical  for  senior  officers  and 
enlisted  members,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  a  30  percent 
decrease  in  hourly  pay. 

Ihe  Conflicts  of  Two  Jobs 

The  conflicts  civilians  have  when  they  hold  down  two  jobs 
exist  for  reservists  too,  but  reservists  do  not  have  the  same 
choices  civilians  typically  make.  If  civilian  part-time 
employment  conflicts  with  the  primary  job,  most  people  will 
either  take  a  different  part-time  job  or  work  only  at  the 
primary  job,  rather  than  jeopardize  the  primary  job  and  source 
of  income.  Similarly,  unless  the  income  from  part-time 
employment  is  necessary  to  meet  current  obligations,  most  people 
would  change  or  terminate  their  part-time  employment  rather  than 
sacrifice  time  with  their  fauaily.  By  contrast,  reservists  are 
frequently  required  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  their 
primary  employment  or  to  leave  their  families  in  order  to  meet 
their  reserve  obligation. ^5  if  faced  with  an  ultimatum  from  the 
employer  (as  many  reservists  are) ,  reservists  must  choose 
between  their  primary  employment  and,  for  example,  a  training 
period  that  was  inconveniently  rescheduled  at  the  last  minute. 
The  reservist  is  required  to  choose  the  reserve  obligation; 
however,  when  the  military  obligation  expires,  the  reservist  may 
choose  to  leave  the  reserve  component  to  avoid  future  conflict 
with  the  primary  employer. 

Spousal  Support 

The  significance  of  the  spouse's  attitude  toward  continued 
reserve  participation  is  an  important  issue.  The  data  from  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  show  that  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  reservists  feel  that  Insufficient  time  is  spent  on 
family  activities  and  leisure  time. 2®  The  1978  RAND  Exit  Survey 
indicated  that  family  matters  are  as  significant  a  factor  as 
employer  attitude  in  the  matter  of  member  continuation. 
Evaluation  of  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 
shows  that  the  attitude  of  '.he  spouse  is  second  only  to 
retirement  as  a  predictor  of  enlisted  reserve  participation. 

There  is  a  definite  relationship  (not  necessarily  causal) 
between  a  member's  intent  to  reenllst  and  the  spouse's  attitude. 
Roughly,  75  percent  of  all  spouses  have  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  member's  participation  in  the  reserves,  the 
proportion  is  somewhat  lower  for  junior  members  and  somewhat 
higher  for  senior  members.  Figure  2-33  shows,  for  each  pay 
grade,  the  spouse's  overall  attitude  toward  the  member's 
participation  in  the  reserve. 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIQURE  2-33.  SPOUSE  WITH  FAVORABLE  ATTITUDE  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


The  member's  Intent  to  reenlist  is  siibstantially  lower  for 
members  with  a  spouse  whose  attitude  is  unfavorable  toward 
participation.  In  Figure  2-34,  for  each  enlisted  pay  grade,  the 
member's  intent  to  reenlist  is  shown  for  members  with  spouses 
who  have  a  favorable  attitude,  for  all  members  with  spouses,  and 
for  members  with  spouses  who  have  an  unfavor£U3le  attitude. 

Few  members  are  married  when  they  join  the  reserves;  however, 
most  of  the  more  senior  members  are  married.  Figure  2-35,  shows 
for  each  pay  grade,  the  percentage  of  reserve  members  who  have 
dependents . 

Although  it  is  not  clear  whether  unfavorable  spousal  attitude 
is  the  cause  of  low  intent  to  reenlist,  or  whether  the  spouse's 
attitude  is  a  result  of  the  member's  dissatisfaction,  it  is 
clear  that  the  spouse  is  an  important  factor  in  the  reservist's 
participation  decision. 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  2-34.  INTENT  TO  REENLIST  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  ISaS  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
FIGURE  2-36.  MEMBERS  WITH  DEPENDENTS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  ISaeRCCPDS 
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ItaBbers  in  Transition 

Junior  nembers  are  in  a  transition  period  of  their  lives. 

This  fact  has  considerable  impact  on  the  eUsillty  of  the  reserve 
components  to  retain  trained  nembers,  particularly  since 
conflicts  with  civilian  employers  and  spouses  have  been  shown  to 
be  the  two  leading  reasons  for  reservists  leaving  at  their  end 
of  term. 

There  is  transition  occurring  in  members'  primary  employment 
status.  As  shown  in  Figure  2-4,  half  the  members  with  one  or 
two  years  of  service  are  employed  full-time  or  are  self- 
employed;^^  however,  the  percentage  increases  to  70  percent  for 
members  with  five  years  of  service  and  to  80  percent  for  members 
with  10  years  of  service.  Approximately  90  percent  of  all 
reservists  with  more  than  10  years  of  service  have  full-time 
employment  outside  the  reserves.  Furthermore,  a  1979  study  by 
the  RAND  Corporation  found  that,  of  members  who  were  employed 
when  they  joined  the  reserves,  50  percent  did  not  return  to  the 
same  employer  upon  completion  of  initial  training. Finally, 
data  shows  that  annual  turnover  rates  for  full-time  jobs  are 
36.4  percent  for  the  18-24  year  old  group. 

New  employers  may  have  differing  policies  and  attitudes  toward 
reserve  participation.  New  employment  may  alter  members'  need 
for  supplemental  income  and  their  availability  for  reserve 
participation.  Finally,  new  primary  employment  may  require  a 
geographical  move  to  a  location  less  convenient  to  reserve 
participation . 

A  similar  transition  is  taking  place  in  their  personal  lives. 
As  shown  in  Figure  2-35,  fewer  than  half  the  junior  members  have 
dependents;  however,  the  percentage  increases  to  over  70  percent 
at  10  years  of  service  and  to  90  percent  for  members  with  more 
than  20  years  of  service.  As  was  noted  in  the  previous  section, 
the  attitude  of  the  spouse  is  an  important  factor  in  reseirve 
participation.  Also,  the  reservist's  attitude  toward  the  time 
requirements  of  reserve  participation  may  change  after  marriage. 

Recruiting  from  the  population  that  is  in  transition  leaves 
the  reserves  vulnerable  to  high  attrition  of  newly  trained 
members,  because  either  a  new  civilian  career  or  new  dependents 
may  result  in  situations  less  conducive  to  reserve 
participation . 


Impact  of  the  Environment 

The  compensation  system  for  the  reserve  components  must  be 
effective  in  an  environment  that  is  for  more  heterogeneous  than 
the  environment  of  the  active  component  system.  The  environment 
is  more  hostile  for  enlisted  and  junior  members  than  for 
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officers  and  senior  members.  The  situation  Is  further 
compounded  for  junior  members  because  most  are  In  a  transition 
period  of  their  lives. 


f 

I  The  environment  for  reserve  m«Babers  is  more  varied  than  it  Is 

for  active  component  members  because  much  of  an  Individual's 
lifestyle  Is  driven  by  that  Individual's  primary  employment. 

The  prlmairy  employment  of  all  active  component  members  Is,  of 
course,  active  duty  service.  Primary  employment  for  reservists 
varies  among  Individuals  and,  over  time,  may  vary  for  a  specific 
Individual.  The  need  for  supplemental  benefits  from  reserve 
service  varies,  depending  on  the  benefits  of  a  member's  primary 
employment.  Furthermore,  sacrifices  due  to  a  reserve  service 
commitment  vary  with  the  Individual's  situation  and  change  as 
the  Individual's  situation  changes. 

Elements  of  the  civilian  environment  are  less  conducive  to  the 
retention  of  enlisted  and/or  junior  members.  Employer  attitude 
is  less  supportive  of  reserve  participation  for  enlisted  and 
junior  meiA>ers.'  Civilian  income  supplemental  opportunities 
occur  more  frequently  for  enlisted  and  junior  members.  There  Is 
evidence  that  reserve  service  is  detrimental  to  the  primary 
employment  Income  opportunities  of  enlisted  members,  whereas  It 
may  be  beneficial  to  officers. 

The  lives  of  junior  members  are  changing  in  many  ways,  and 
these  changes  have  an  Influence  on  members'  Inclination  toward 
reserve  service.  The  majority  of  junior  reserve  members  have  a 
I  change  in  primary  employment  immediately  or  within  a  few  years 
of  joining  their  component.  Similarly,  the  majority  of  junior 
members  marry  within  a  few  years  of  joining  the  reserves. 

I  Members'  Inclination  toward  reserve  service  may  change  as  a 
i  result  of  either  or  both  of  these  factors. 

I 

I  In  the  next  chapter  we  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  reserve 

I  compensation  system  in  confronting  the  challenge  of  attracting 
I  and  retaining  reserve  component  members. 
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1.  The  euphaBls  of  the  analysis  is  on  part -tine  Selected 
Reserve  members;  therefore,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  data 
excludes  AGI^TARs  and  nllitary  technicians,  nuvs  are  also 
excluded  since  their  training  schedule  often  differs  from  that 
of  other  meift>ers.  Most  figures  present  information  in  graphic 
form  and  show  the  median  for  each  pay  grade.  Appendix  A 
contains  a  discussion  of  the  median  year  of  service  for  each  pay 
grade.  For  convenience,  only  data  for  officers  in  pay  grades 
01-07  and  enlisted  members  in  pay  grades  E1-E9  is  shown  on 
graphs  teJales  and  cited  in  the  discussion  in  Chapters  2  and  3 
and  Appendices  B  through  D.  Appendix  E  includes  figures  for 
warrant  officers  (pay  grades  H1-H4) . 

2.  See  John  W.  Brinkerhoff  and  David  W.  Grissmer,  "The 
Reserve  Forces  in  an  All-Volunteer  Environment,"  in  William 
Bowman,  Roger  Little,  and  G.  Thomas  Sicilia,  eds..  The  All- 
Volunteer  Force  After  a  Decade  (McLean,  Virginia:  Pergamon- 
Brassey's  1986),  pp.  206-229.  This  article  contains  citations 
for  the  Air  Force-sponsored  studies  and  a  summary  of  the 
features  of  reserve  participation  that  distinguish  it  from  other 
secondary  labor  market  participation. 

3.  The  discussion  on  motivation  for  reserve  service  is  from 
6th  QRMC  Report,  Volume  IB,  Chapter  5. 

4.  Local  Area  Supply  of  Non-prior.  Service  Reserve  and  Active 
Duty  Enlistments.  RAND  Corporation,  October  1986. 

5.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Questions  93  and  97. 

6.  Department  of  Defense,  Special  Assistant  for  Policy 
Studies,  ODASD  (MPP)  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) ,  Career  Motivation  in  the 
Ready  Reserve.  June  1969,  pp.  38-39. 

7.  1986  Reserve  components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Questions  93  and  97.  Also  see 
appendix  B.  While  the  amount  of  detail  available  from  the 
earlier  survey  is  quite  limited  and  the  results  are  more  likely 
to  be  contaminated  by  sample  and  response  error  than  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys,  we  believe  margin  trends  identified 
to  be  valid. 

8.  A  set  of  rules  for  editing,  correcting,  and  imputing 
civilian  Income  variables  reported  in  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  was  developed  by  the  RAND  Corporation  for  the 
6th  QRMC.  RAND  created  civilian  income  and  related  variables 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  1986  Reserve  components  Surveys 
database  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center.  A  RAND  note 
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documenting  the  varieUsles  and  presenting  income  characteristics 
of  reserve  officers  and  enlisted  members  and  their  households  is 
included  in  Volume  III  of  the  QRNC  report. 

9.  Susan  Marquis  and  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby,  Economic  Factors 

in,  Bgggryg  Attrition; _ Prior  service  individuals  in  the  Army 

Wational-gMMA JMia-Rgggryg »  Ramd  corporation  wd-3795-ra, 
forthcoming. 

10.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Questions  93,  97,  and  108.  Pay 
grades  not  sho«m  have  insufficient  data. 

11.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Questions  93,  97,  and  108.  Pay 
grades  not  sho%m  have  Insufficient  data. 

12.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Questions  93,  97,  and  108. 
Reserve  pay  computed  as  RMC  (See  Appendix  C  for  details  of  RHC 
computations)  for  14  days  of  ADT  and  48  periods  of  IDT.  Pay 
grades  not  shown  have  Insufficient  data. 

13.  Department  of  Defense,  Special  Assistant  for  Policy 
Studies,  ODASD  (MPP)  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) ,  Career  Motivation  in  the 
Ready  Reserve.  June  1969,  pp.  28,  29. 

14.  Ibid.  p.  7. 

15.  The  average  CPI-U  was  34.8  for  1968  and  107.6  for  1985, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

16.  Only  members  who  are  employed  in  full-time  civilian  jobs 
have  been  included.  In  many  of  the  discussions  in  this  chapter, 
data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  is  restricted  to 
evaluation  of  these  members.  These  members  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  conflict  with  their  civilian  employment  and, 
therefore,  should  bear  the  most  scrutiny.  Since  the  great 
majority  of  members  fall  into  this  category,  the  figures  would 
change  little  if  all  members  were  included. 

17.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Respondents  with  full-time 
civilian  employment  were  considered  as  having  the  federal 
government  retain  all  FICA  taxes  from  their  reserve  income  if 
their  total  Income  was  less  than  the  1986  FICA  ceiling  of 
$42,000. 

18.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Question  26 j  asked  respondents 
to  estimate  the  contribution  that  extra  money  to  use  now  had  in 
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their  most  recent  decision  to  stay  in  the  Guard/Reserve.  Of 
■MBbers  in  pay  grades  B5-B7  with  income  less  than  the  FICA 
maxiaua,  62  percent  said  it  was  a  "noderate"  or  "najor” 
contribution,  whereas  only  47  percent  of  members  in  the  same  pay 
grades  with  income  over  the  FICA  maximum  responded  in  that 
manner. 


19.  Analysis  of  Selected  Reserve  Compensation  and  Retention. 
Sylloglstlcs,  Inc.,  MDA  903*87-0-0647,  Jan  26,  1988,  pp.  2-17, 
reprinted  in  Volume  III  of  the  6th  QRMC  report. 

20.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  L2UDor. 

21.  Aneavsis  of  Selected  Reserve  Compensation  and  Retention. 
Sylloglstlcs,  Inc.,  MDA  903-87-C-0647,  Jan  26,  1988,  p.  3-13, 
reprinted  in  Volume  III  of  the  6th  QRMC  report. 

22.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Question  107. 

23.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Enlisted  Personnel.  A  member  was  considered  as  intending  to 
reenlist  or  extend  if  question  18  was  marked  as  70  percent  or 
above. 


24.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  A  member  was  considered  to  be 
satisfied  with  pay  if  question  123a  was  marked  "Satisfied"  or 
"Very  satisfied."  The  member  was  considered  dissatisfied  if  the 
question  was  marked  "Very  dissatisfied"  or  "Dissatisfied." 

25.  Federal  law  forbids  employers  from  penalizing  reservist 
employees  because  of  such  absences  from  employment.  Many  states 
afford  similar  protection. 

26.  David  W.  Grissmer,  Richard  Buddin,  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby, 
Changing  Reserve  Compensation;  A  Review  of  Compensation  Related 
Personnel  and  Training  Issues.  The  RAND  Corporation.,  R-3669- 
FM&P/RA,  forthcoming,  p.  57. 

27.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel.  The  spouse's  attitude  was 
considered  as  favorable  if  question  88  was  marked  "Very 
favorable"  or  "Somewhat  favorable." 

28.  1986  Reserve  Components  surveys:  Selected  Reserve 
Enlisted  Personnel.  A  member  was  considered  as  intending  to 
reenlist  or  extend  if  question  18  on  the  was  marked  70  percent 
or  above.  Similar  data  is  not  available  for  officers. 

29.  1986  RCCPDS. 
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30.  B.  K.  Burright,  0.  N.  Griss»«r,  and  Z.  D.  Doering,  A 
Model  of  Reenllstaent  Decielona  of  Arav  National  GuarflgBm,  R- 
2866-MRAL,  The  RAND  Corporation.,  October  1982. 

31.  Junior  pay  grade  survey  data,  especially  for  pay  grade 
El,  is  limited  because  members  in  training  or  awaiting  initial 
training  were  not  included  in  the  survey;  therefore,  the 
relatively  few  members  who  were  Included  may  not  be 
representative.  The  reported  data  does  seem  consistent  with  the 
trends  established  in  adjacent  pay  grades,  although  a  slight 
change  in  the  trend  could  change  the  junior  pay  grade  statistics 
substantially. 

32.  Statement  of  Principal  Director,  Office  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Guard  and  Reserve  Manpower 
and  Personnel,  Hearings  on  H.R.  2798,  committee  on  Veterauis' 
Affairs,  Serial  No.  99-49,  1986,  p.  44. 


33.  S.  E.  Haber,  E.  L.  Lamas,  and  G.  Green,  "A  New  Method  for 
Estimating  Job  Separations  by  Sex  and  Race,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  Vol.  106,  No.  6,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  June  1983. 
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Chapter  3.  THE  RESERVE  OOMPEHSATKRf  SYSTEM  IN  OFERATKW 


As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  factors  in  the  civilian 
environment,  such  as  loss  of  pay  and  lost  opportunities  for 
overtime  pay  from  the  member's  civilian  employment  as  a  result 
of  reserve  training  obligations,  tend  to  be  greater  negative 
factors  for  enlisted  members  than  for  officers.  They  also  tend 
to  be  greater  negative  factors  for  junior  members  than  for 
senior  members  in  both  enlisted  and  officer  categories.  This 
chapter  looks  at  the  compensation  system  itself. 


The  Reserve  Compensation  System 

Compensation  for  the  reserve  components  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  active  duty  system.  In  order  to  allow  movement  of 
reservists  to  and  from  active  duty  without  disruption  it  must  be 
compatible  with  the  active  duty  system.  While  the  appropriate 
level  of  military  compensation  for  members  on  active  duty  may  be 
debated,  comparison  with  compensation  in  related  systems  such  as 
private  civilian  employment,  civil  service,  etc.,  does  help  to 
establish  the  military  pay  levels  necessary  to  be  competitive. 
However,  unlike  reserve  membership,  part-time  employment  in  the 
civilian  environment  typically  makes  no  long-term  demands  on 
individuals  and  does  not  require  individuals  with  lengthy 
training  and  long  experience.  In  this  respect,  the  reserve 
compensation  environment  is  unique;  compensation  for  part-time 
jobs  in  the  civilian  environment  does  not  provide  a  realistic 
comparison  to  reserve  membership.  Active  duty  comparability 
studies,  together  with  active  duty  manning  requirements, 
manpower  shortages,  and  retention  indices  frequently  provide  the 
basis  for  adjustments  to  active  duty  compensation,  and  the 
affected  elements  of  reserve  compensation  automatically  change 
in  tandem.  Thus  additional  incentives  may  be  required  to  ensure 
reserve  manpower  needs  are  met. 

In  understanding  the  linkage  between  the  active  duty  and 
reserve  systems  that  has  been  in  effect  for  over  70  years, ^  it 
is  woirthwhile  to  evaluate  the  parallel  characteristics  of  the 
two  systems  and  discover  where  there  are  unintended  differences 
and  effects  in  the  application  of  active  duty  system  elements  to 
reserve  members. 
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Regular  Xilitary  Compensation 

Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC)  is  the  measure  most 
frequently  used  to  compare  the  basic  elements  of  military 
compensation  with  other  forms  of  compensation.  RMC  consists  of 
basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ) ,  basic  allowance 
for  subsistence  (BhS) ,  variable  housing  allowance  (VHA) ,  and  an 
imputed  tax  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  allowances  are  not 
taxable.  RMC  is  the  best  basis  for  comparing  active  duty  and 
reserve  compensation  because  it  includes  the  elements  and 
advantages  that  are  present  in  both  systems  but  in  varying 
degrees . 

RMC  for  reserve  members  on  active  duty  for  training  (ADT)  is 
composed  of  basic  pay,  BAQ  (paid  to  members  with  dependents 
only),  BAS,  and  the  imputed  tax  advantage  of  BAQ  and  BAS.  There 
is  no  RMC  for  inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  compensation.  An 
equivalent  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  from 
compensation  for  IDT,  which  is  l/30th  of  a  month's  basic  pay, 
subsistence  in  kind  (for  some  enlisted  members,  some  of  the 
time) ,  and  the  imputed  tax  advantage  of  enlisted  subsistence  in 
kind.  See  Appendix  C  for  additional  details  of  the  RMC  and  RMC 
equivalent  computations  and  figures  showing  the  elements  of  RMC 
for  each  dependency  status  and  pay  grade. 

For  most  reservists,  the  minimum  required  annual  training 
consists  of  approximately  14  days  of  ADT  and  48  periods  of  IDT. 
This  forms  a  reasonable  benchmark  for  comparison;  however, 
annual  compensation  for  a  specific  reservist  can  vary 
significantly,  depending  on  additional  days  of  ADT  or  IDT 
performed.  Unless  stated  otherwise,  14  ADT  days  and  48  IDT 
periods  are  used  in  comparisons.  Figure  3>1  shows  the 
comparison  between  median  annual  reserve  income  (as  reported  on 
the  1986  Reserve  Component  Surveys)  and  RMC  for  14  days  of  ADT 
and  48  periods  of  IDT.  Although  many  members  perform  additional 
paid  duty,  participation  levels  of  members  in  pay  grade  07  were 
substantially  higher  than  for  other  pay  grades. 

Retirement 

To  qualify  for  reserve  retirement,  an  individual  must  complete 
20  years  of  satisfactory  federal  service  as  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services,  the  last  eight  of  which  must  be  in  a  reserve 
component.  For  retirement  purposes,  a  satisfactory  year  is  one 
in  which  at  least  50  retirement  points  were  earned.  Reserve 
retired  pay  is  computed  from  the  total  point  accumulation. 

There  are  two  classes  of  retirement  points:  active  duty 
points  and  inactive  duty  points.  An  active  duty  point  is 
awarded  for  each  day  of  active  duty.  An  inactive  duty  point  is 
awarded  for  each  period  of  IDT.  Fifteen  additional  inactive 
duty  points  are  awarded  annually  for  reserve  membership.  There 
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FIGURE  3-1.  RESERVE  INCOME 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE;  1  SSe  PAY  TABLE  <■  1 968  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


are  a  niunber  of  other  ways  to  accumulate  inactive  duty  points; 
for  example,  by  participating  in  approved  periods  of  equivalent 
instruction  or  by  completing  accredited  correspondence  courses. 
Only  60  inactive  duty  points  may  be  credited  toward  retirement 
each  year,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  active  duty 
points  other  than  that  set  by  a  maximum  annual  point  cap  of  365 
points . 

Entitlement  to  reserve  retired  pay  begins  at  age  60.  Retired 
pay  is  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Total  the  active  and  inactive  points. 

2.  Divide  the  points  by  360  to  determine  computed  years  (and 
fractions  thereof)  of  service. 

3.  Multiply  computed  years  of  service  by  2.5  percent  to  get 
pay  multiplier  (maximum  of  75  percent) . 

4.  Establish  the  pay  as  the  monthly  basic  pay  for  the  member's 
grade  and  years  of  service  at  the  time  of  entitlement. 

5.  Multiply  pay  by  multiplier.^ 
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Implicit  in  the  tie  to  the  active  duty  system  is  the 
assumption  that  compensation  differentials  for  grade  and  length 
of  service  are  essentially  parallel.  Although  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  two  systems  are  parallel  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  compensation  paid  to  a  given  pay  grade,  two  earlier 
studies  showed  this  was  not  the  case:  a  follow-up  to  the  1st 
QRMC  in  1969  and  the  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS)  in 
1978.  The  studies  found  that  the  reserve  pay  system,  relative 
to  the  active  component  system,  was  less  advantageous  for 
members  in  lower  pay  grades  than  for  members  in  higher  pay 
grades.  The  6th  QRMC  found  essentially  the  seune  patterns.  In 
addition,  the  6th  QRMC  found  that  the  environmental  factors 
affecting  reservists  generally  reenforced  the  comparative 
differences  rather  than  offsetting  them.  An  analysis  performed 
by  the  RANO  Corporation  in  support  of  the  6th  QRMC  arrived  at  a 
similar  position.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  two 
systems  were  not  intended  to  be  parallel. 

Relative  Congtensation  Differences 

The  relative  value  of  the  compensation  system,  when  comparing 
two  pay  grades,  can  be  expressed  as  a  ratio.  For  example,  if 
the  RMC  of  an  active  duty  member  in  pay  grade  06  is  twice  the 
RMC  for  an  active  member  in  pay  grade  02,  then  the  compensation 
ratio  is  2:1  when  using  pay  grade  02  as  a  base.  Using  the 
active  duty  compensation  system  as  a  standard,  the  QRMC  compared 
the  compensation  ratios  for  reserve  compensation  with  those  of 
active  duty  compensation,  pay  grade  by  pay  grade.  For  example, 
if  the  compensation  of  a  reservist  in  pay  grade  06  is  twice  that 
of  a  reservist  in  pay  grade  02,  then  the  reserve  system  is 
parallel  to  the  active  duty  system  example  shown  above.  If, 
however,  the  compensation  of  the  06  reservist  is  2.2  times  that 
of  the  02  reservist,  then  the  system  is  not  parallel;  it  is 
"tilted"  toward  the  higher  pay  grade.  In  this  example,  using 
pay  grade  02  as  the  baseline,  the  relative  value  of  pay  for 
grade  06  would  be  10  percent  greater  (2  subtracted  from  2.2, 
then  divided  by  2),  due  to  the  tilt,  than  for  pay  grade  02.^  It 
is  important  to  note  that  these  ratios  do  not  imply  overpayment 
or  underpayment;  they  are  merely  a  method  of  assessing  relative 
compensation  in  the  system  with  respect  to  senior  and  junior 
members  in  the  system  being  compared.  In  this  analysis,  a  tilt 
was  discovered  when  comparing  the  relative  value  of  reserve 
compensation  by  pay  grade  to  that  of  active  compensation. 

Reserve  officer  IDT  compensation  is  not  parallel  to  active 
duty  officer  RMC;  relative  to  active  duty  RMC,  compensation  for 
IDT  is  relatively  less  for  officers  in  junior  pay  grades  than 
for  officers  in  senior  pay  grades.  Figure  3-2  shows,  for  each 
officer  pay  grade,  the  percentage  that  reserve  IDT  compensation 
departs  from  being  parallel  to  active  duty  RMC  for  members  with 
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FtQURE  3-2.  OFFICER  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  i  W/DEP  03) 

SOURCE:  1906  PAY  TABLE 


dependents.  In  this  case,  pay  grade  03  is  the  baseline  active 
duty  pay  grade;  however,  any  grade  could  be  used  as  the  baseline 
to  show  the  relative  difference  between  the  reserve  and  active 
systems . 

Reserve  enlisted  IDT  compensation  is  not  parallel  to  active 
duty  enlisted  RMC;  relative  to  active  duty  RMC,  compensation  for 
IDT  is  relatively  less  for  enlisted  members  in  junior  pay  grades 
than  for  enlisted  members  in  senior  pay  grades.  Figure  3-3 
shows  similar  percentages  for  the  enlisted  pay  grades  for 
members  with  dependents.  In  this  case,  E6  is  the  baseline  pay 
grade.  Again,  any  grade  could  be  used  as  the  baseline  to  show 
the  relative  difference  between  the  reserve  and  active  systems. 

Reserve  IDT  compensation  is  not  parallel  to  active  duty  RMC; 
relative  to  active  duty  RMC,  compensation  for  IDT  is  relatively 
less  for  enlisted  members  than  for  officers.  Figure  3-4 
combines  the  officer  and  enlisted  pay  grades  for  members  with 
dependents  and  uses  E6  as  the  baseline. 

The  observed  tilt  in  the  relative  value  of  compensation  of 
active  duty  and  IDT  occurs  because  compensation  for  IDT  is 
directly  tied  to  basic  pay:  there  is  a  greater  relative 
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K  lURE)-3.  ENLISTED  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  t  W/DEP  E6) 


SOURCE:  1906  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  3-4.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  «  W/DEP  E6) 

SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLE 
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differential  in  the  basic  pay  of  junior  euid  senior  grades  than 
there  is  in  the  quarters  and  stabsistence  allowances.  For 
exjunple,  the  ratio  for  basic  pay  between  pay  grades  06  and  02  is 
2.27:1,  the  ratio  for  BAQ  is  1.66:1,  and  the  ratio  for  BAS  is 
1:1.  IDT  pay  is  composed  entirely  of  basic  pay  and  therefore 
the  06  to  02  ratio  for  IDT  is  the  same  as  for  basic  pay 
(2.27:1).  Active  duty  RMC  is  a  mix  of  all  three  compensation 
elements,  resulting  in  an  06  to  02  ratio  of  2.06:1. 

For  members  without  dependents,  the  quarters  allowance 
structure  differs  slightly;  however,  the  same  pattern  remains, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3-5. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3-6,  even  in  the  case  of  reservists  on 
annual  ADT  or  other  short  periods  of  active  duty  there  is  a 
tilt,  although  it  is  much  less  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of 
IDT.  For  meters  with  dependents,  the  tilt  results  from  the 
fact  that  reservists  on  active  duty  orders  specifying  periods  of 
less  than  140  days  do  not  receive  VHA;  the  tilt  is  very  slight. 

For  reservists  without  dependents,  the  tilt  during  annual 
training  or  other  periods  of  active  duty  of  less  than  140  days 
is  greater  because  Qq  quarters  allowances  are  authorized.  See 
Figure  3-7. 

For  the  reservist  who  completes  the  minimum  training 
requirement  for  training  pay  category  A  (about  97.5  percent  of 
trained  Selected  Reservists  are  in  training  pay  category  A) ,  the 
IDT/ADT  combined  pay  is  also  tilted.  Figures  3-8  and  3-9  show 
the  tilt  in  annual  income  for  members  who  are  compensated  for  14 
ADT  days  and  48  IDT  periods. 

Previous  Studies 

Although  few  past  studies  have  dealt  with  reserve 
compensation,  there  are  two  that  are  Important:  a  follow-up  to 
the  1st  QRMC  in  1969  (Reserve  Forces  Compensation  for  Inactive 
Duty  Training) ,  and  the  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study 
completed  in  1978.  Each  study  had  findings  that  are  relevant  to 
the  6th  QRMC' 8  evaluation  of  reserve  compensation. 

Reserve  Forces  Compensation  for  Inactive  Duty  Training 

The  1st  QRMC  proposed  a  salary  system  for  military  pay  to 
replace  the  system  of  pay  and  allowances.  This  proposal  raised 
the  question  as  to  how  the  relationship  between  pay  for  inactive 
duty  training  and  the  proposed  military  salary  system  would  be 
formed.  The  Compensation  and  Career  Development  Directorate  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  completed  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
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FIGURE  3-7.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  ANNUAL  TRAINING 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  •  WO/DEP  E6) 

SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  3-8.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  14  AT  It  48  IDT 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  •  W/DEP  E6) 


SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  3-9.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION;  14  AT*.  18  IDT 

WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  «  WO/DEP  E6> 

SOURCE;  1986  PAY  TABLE 


issue.  The  study  was  completed  but  not  released  since  its 
recommendations  were  tied  to  the  proposals  of  the  1st  QRMC 
rather  than  directed  at  specific  changes  to  reseirve  compensation 
per  se. 

Although  it  was  primarily  concerned  with  "developing  a  method 
of  paying  drill  pay  when  the  active  duty  forces  convert  to  the 
salary  system  proposed  in  the  active  duty  portion  of  the 
review,"^  some  of  its  findings  are  still  relevant  today.  For 
example,  the  following  is  taken  from  "Findings  with  Respect  to 
Drill  Pay": 

Unintended  distortion  and  inequities  have  crept  into 
drill  pay  because  basic  pay — a  part  of  active  duty 
compensation — has  been  adjusted  primarily  in  response 
to  active  needs,  not  drill  pay  needs.  Distortion  and 
inequities  are  evident  in  the  different  percentages  of 
active  duty  regular  military  compensation  received  by 
reservists  of  different  pay  grades  and  longevity 
steps.  We  do  not  pay  a  "day's  pay"  for  a  drill 
period;  we  pay  the  reservist  anywhere  from  64  to  83 
percent  of  the  full  day's  pay  of  his  active  duty 
counterpart . ^ 
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PAY  GRADE 

FIGURE  3- 10.  "INEGUITY” 


SOURCE:  RESERVE  FORCES  COMPENSATION  FOR  INACTIVE  DUTY  TRAINING 


The  study  included  a  chart,  recreated  here  as  Figure  3-10, 
illustrating  that  each  pay  grade  receives  a  different  percentage 
of  KMC  and  portraying  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  between 
officer  and  enlisted  grades.^  Also  significant  is  the  marked 
deviation  from  the  horizontal.  Instead  of  each  reservist 
receiving  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  active  duty  KMC 
for  participation  in  drill  as  his  active  duty  contemporary  of 
the  same  grade  and  with  the  seune  length  of  service,  the 
percentages  fluctuate  from  64  percent  to  83  percent.  From  this, 
the  study  concluded  that  "unintended  distortion  and  inequities 
exist  in  the  current  drill  pay  system  because  basic  pay,  which 
is  only  one  element  of  active  duty  regular  military 
compensation,  equals  all  of  drill  pay."^ 

After  evaluating  alternatives  in  the  context  of  the  primary 
report  that  had  recommended  a  salary  system  for  active  duty,  the 
review  resulted  in  the  following  finding  and  recommendation: 

FINDING  9.  A  percentage  of  the  daily  comparability  salary 
per  drill  period  for  reservists  designated  and  the  daily 
rate  of  personal  money  pay  for  the  remainder  will  best 
satisfy  the  criteria  for  resezrve  forces  drill  pay. 
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RECOMMENDATION  3.  That  a  percentage  of  the  dally 

comparability  salary  per  drill  period  for  reservists 

designated  and  the  daily  rate  of  personal  money  pay  for  the 

remainder  be  adopted  for  drill  pay.^ 

Based  on  the  de8lr2d3ility  of  maintaining  the  historical  and 
traditional  relationship  between  drill  pay  and  active  duty  pay 
and  avoiding  vinfavorable  monetary  impact,  the  study  recommended 
that  comparability  pay  be  75  percent  of  one  day's  comparability 
salary  per  drill  period.^  Because  minor  amounts  of  "save  pay” 
might  be  required,  the  study  also  recommended  that  a  "one  time 
save  pay  provision  be  incorporated  in  the  conversion  to 
comparability  drill  pay  to  insure  that  all  take  home  drill  pay 
will  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  presently  received  by 
reservists . " 

Reserve  Compensation  System  Study 

The  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS)  Final  Report  (dated 
June  30,  1978}  also  had  findings  that  relate  to  the  tilt  in 
reserve  compensation.  The  RCSS  generally  concluded  that  officer 
and  enlisted  pay  at  high  YOS  levels  is  probably  higher  than 
necessary  and  that  pay  is  too  low  for  junior  enlisted 
personnel. The  RCSS  recommended  inclusion  of  "training  pay" 
and  "retainer  pay,"  which  together  tended  to  flatten  the  slope 
of  the  pay  lines  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  members  and  to 
reduce  the  difference  between  officer  and  enlisted  pay.  The 
resulting  general  increase  for  junior  personnel  was  recommended 
"because  all  components  are  experiencing  shortages  of  these 
personnel,  even  those  that  are  meeting  their  aggregate  manning 
goals."  In  general,  under  the  RCSS  proposal,  pay  would  have 
been  increased  for  junior  personnel  and  decreased  for  senior 
personnel . 

Impact  of  Regular  Military  Compensation 

Relative  to  the  active  duty  compensation  system  from  which  it 
is  adapted,  reserve  compensation  is  relatively  less  for  junior 
members  than  for  senior  members,  and  relatively  less  for 
enlisted  members  than  for  officers.  Previous  studies  have 
highlighted  this  fact,  but  no  revisions  to  change  the  system 
have  been  seriously  considered.  As  a  result  of  this  tilt,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  offsetting  factors,  one  would  expect 
to  see  somewhat  better  retention  in  senior  and/or  officer  pay 
grades  and  somewhat  poorer  retention  in  the  junior  and/or 
enlisted  pay  grades,  relative  to  a  reserve  compensation  system 
without  the  tilt.  This  is  in  fact  the  case,  as  shown  later  in 
this  chapter. 
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Retlreaent  Comarlson 


Implicit  in  the  tie  to  the  active  duty  system  is  the 
assumption  that  the  value  of  retirement  is  essentially  parallel 
for  the  two  systems.  Just  as  in  case  of  basic  pay  and 
allowances,  the  6th  QKMC  has  found  that  reserve  retirement  is 
not  parallel  in  relative  value  to  active  duty  retirement,  it  is 
relatively  less  valuable  for  enlisted  members  than  for  officers. 

Relative  Retirement  Differences 

The  receipt  of  reserve  retired  pay  is  based  on  age,  whereas 
receipt  of  active  duty  retired  pay  is  based  on  years  of  service. 
In  both  systems,  the  enlisted  member  typically  joins 
approximately  four  years  younger  than  does  the  officer.  As  a 
result,  active  duty  enlisted  members  are  first  eligible  to 
receive  retired  pay  when  they  are  four  years  younger  than 
officers,  and  in  fact  are  four  years  younger  when  they  do 
retire.  In  the  reserve  system,  both  officer  and  enlisted 
members  must  wait  until  age  60.  An  explanation  of  the  impact  of 
this  four-year  difference  follows. 

All  members  have  a  personal  value  that  they  place  on  time  and 
money.  This  value  varies  from  person  to  person  and  for 
individuals  over  time;  it  is  termed  the  personal  discount  rate. 
The  overriding  theme  of  all  personal  discount  rates  is  that  a 
dollar  today  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar  tomorrow.  At  a 
conservative  personal  discount  rate  of  1.6  percent  per  year 
above  inflation  (1.6  percent  above  inflation  is  the  interest 
rate  used  by  the  DoD  to  value  the  cost  of  military  retirement; 
it  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  being  a  personal  discount  rate) 
for  an  enlisted  reservist,  the  loss  of  waiting  those  four  years 
would  be  perceived  by  the  member  to  be  6  percent;  at  a  personal 
discount  rate  of  5  percent  per  year  over  inflation,  the  loss 
would  be  19  percent.  The  modeling  of  reserve  retirement 
alternatives  using  the  models  developed  by  the  RAND  Corporation 
for  the  6th  QRMC  used  a  5  percent  personal  discount  rate. 

In  addition,  there  are  mortality  related-differences  that  have 
a  greater  impact  on  reserve  enlisted  members  than  on  reserve 
officers.  Because  retirement-eligible  reserve  enlisted  members 
must  typically  wait  four  years  longer  than  officers  before  they 
become  age  60  and  can  draw  retired  pay,  they  experience 
additional  mortality  during  the  years  after  qualifying  for 
retirement,  but  prior  to  receiving  their  retired  pay.  Depending 
on  the  discount  rate,  the  reduction  in  value  from  mortality- 
related  factors  to  enlisted  reservists  relative  to  officer 
reservists  ranges  from  16  percent  at  a  1.6  recent  personal 
discount  rate  to  14  percent  at  a  5  percent  personal  discount 
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Thus,  combining  both  influences  (personal  discount  rate  for 
four  years  and  the  Impact  of  mortality  related  differences) ,  the 
loss  in  the  relative  value  of  reserve  retirement  for  enlisted 
members  at  a  personal  discount  rate  of  1.6  percent  over 
inflation  is  21  percent;  at  s  percent,  the  loss  is  30  percent. 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  apparent  that  reserve 
retirement  is  not  parallel  to  active  duty  retirement.  Relative 
to  active  duty  retirement,  reserve  retirement  is  relatively  less 
valuable  for  enlisted  members  than  for  officers. 

Because  reserve  retirement  is  based  on  points,  the  preceding 
discussion  applies  equally  to  the  value  the  member  places  on  the 
awarding  of  retirement  points  (system  cost  and  perceived  value 
to  the  member) ,  such  as  those  associated  with  ADT,  IDT,  IDT 
without  pay,  membership  points,  points  for  correspondence 
courses,  etc.,  as  they  are  earned. 

Impact  of  Retirement 

Relative  to  the  active  duty  retirement  system,  reserve 
retirement  is  less  valuztble  to  enlisted  members  than  to 
officers.  With  other  factors  held  constant,  the  reserve  age- 
based  retirement  will  be  from  21  to  30  percent  less  attractive 
as  a  draw  for  enlisted  members  than  for  officers,  relative  to  a 
system  that  is  year-of-service  based  and  awarded  immediately 
upon  retirement. 


Environmental  Comparisons 

The  Reservist's  Reserve  and  Civilian  Income 

Pay  from  members'  civilian  employment  is  relevant  to  reserve 
compensation  in  that  retention  may  be  affected  by  the  comparison 
of  reserve  pay  to  the  member's  civilian  pay.  Analysis  of  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  revealed  that,  if  reserve  pay 
makes  a  poor  comparison  with  the  member's  civilian  employment 
income,  the  reservist  will  be  less  satisfied  with  reserve  pay. 
The  6th  QRMC  determined  from  the  survey  data  that  the  reserve 
pay  for  enlisted  members,  when  compared  with  the  pay  they 
receive  in  their  civilian  employment,  makes  a  less  favorable 
comparison  than  does  the  parallel  comparison  for  reserve 
officers.  Said  another  way,  reserve  pay  seems  less  attractive 
to  enlisted  members  than  to  officers,  relative  to  their  civilian 
jobs.^® 

The  relative  attractiveness  of  pay  can  be  evaluated  through 
ratios  of  officer  and  enlisted  pay.  For  example,  while 
fulfilling  Selected  Reserve  obligations,  the  reservist  in  pay 
grade  E5  makes  about  50  percent  of  the  pay  of  a  reservist  in  pay 
grade  03.  The  civilian  pay  of  the  average  reservist  in  pay 
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grade  E5,  however,  is  about  65  percent  of  the  civilian  pay  of 
the  average  reservist  in  pay  grade  03.  Median  civilian  pay  for 
reservists  in  pay  grade  E8  is  equal  to  the  median  civilian  pay 
for  reservists  in  pay  grade  03,  yet  reserve  pay  for  pay  grade  E8 
is  only  80  percent  of  reserve  pay  for  pay  grade  03.  Thus 
reserve  pay,  compared  with  the  civilian  pay  of  the  two  groups, 
is  relatively  less  for  enlisted  members  than  for  officers. 

When  we  plot  the  EMC  ratios  for  members  without  dependents 
(derived  from  BMC  numbers  shown  in  Figure  3-1)  against  years  of 
service,  interpolating  in  the  intervals,  we  find  that  the  ratio 
remains  fairly  steady  with  enlisted  BMC  at  53  to  63  percent  of 
officer  BMC  (Figure  3-11) .  In  other  words,  at  comparable  years 
of  service,  the  typical  enlisted  reserve  wages  are  53  to  63 
percent  of  the  typical  officer  reserve  wages.  When  we  compare 
civilian  median  income  ratios  for  the  same  members  (derived  from 
civilian  income  numbers  for  members  with  dependents  shown  in 
Figure  3-12) ,  we  find  civilian  income  of  enlisted  members  to  be 
64  to  72  percent  of  civilian  income  of  officers  (Figure  3-13) . 

Comparing  these  ratios  in  Figure  3-14,  it  seems  logical  that 
enlisted  members,  particularly  midcareer  enlisted  members,  might 
perceive  their  reserve  wages  less  favorably  than  will  officers 
making  similar  comparisons  at  similar  career  points.  As  shown 
in  the  next  section,  satisfaction  with  reserve  pay  does  vary 
systematically  wit'i  civilian  income. 

Second  Job  Travel  Expense 

The  6th  QBMC  also  used  1986  Beserve  Components  Survey  data  to 
show  the  travel  time  of  officers  and  enlisted  members  from  home 
to  the  unit/drill  location.  Although  travel  time  is  less  for 
members  in  junior  and  enlisted  pay  grades,  analysis  shows  that 
travel  expenses  are  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  pay  for 
the  junior  enlisted  pay  grades. 

Enlisted  members  have  shorter  commuting  times  to  unit/drill 
meeting  location  than  do  officers.  Figure  3-15  shows  the 
percentage  of  officers  and  enlisted  members  reporting  commuting 
times  of  less  than  20,  40,  120,  180,  and  360  minutes.^®  For 
example,  81  percent  of  the  enlisted  members  live  within  an 
hour's  commute  whereas  only  63  percent  of  the  officers  do.  For 
both  officer  and  enlisted  members,  commuting  time  to  unit/drill 
meetings  increases  as  pay  grade  increases.  This  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  3-16,  which  shows,  for  each  pay  grade,  the  percentage  of 
officers  or  enlisted  members  commuting  one  hour  or  more. 
Additional  commuting  tiine  figures  are  in  Appendix  D. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  senior  members  and  officers 
will  have  greater  commuting  times.  First,  there  is  a  sexf- 
selection  process  in  which  members  are  less  likely  to  travel 
great  distances  for  lower  paying  junior  pay  grades  and  enlisted 
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FIGURE  3-11.  14ADT<t46IDT  COMPENSATION 

WITH  DEPENDENT  (TAXOSX  ENLISTED  &  26%  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE:  t986  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  3- 1 2.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

(WITH  DEPENDENT  6  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE;  1S86  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  3- 1 3.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  (WITH  DEPENDENT  A  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  3-14.  ENLISTED/OFFICER  INCOME  RATIO 

(WITH  DEPENDENT  ti  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE;  1086  PAY  TABLE  &  1986  ReSERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  3- 1  e.  ONE  HOUR  OR  MORE  FROM  HOME  TO  DRILL  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE;  1 883  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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jobs.  Also,  as  pay  grade  gets  higher,  the  number  of  reserve 
positions  decreases;  therefore,  a  more  senior  member  is  more 
likely  to  have  to  join  a  less  convenient  unit  in  order  to  find 
an  appropriate  reserve  position. 

Members'  transportation  costs  may  be  regarded  as  having  two 
components:  actual  “out-of-pocket"  expenses  and  the  opportunity 
costs  (foregone  income  or  value  of  alternative  use)  of  transit 
time.  Out-of-pocket  costs  were  calculated  using  actual  driving 
mileage  and  driving  costs  of  22  cents  a  mile.  The  calculations 
assume  that  reservists  make  two  round  trips  for  11  drill 
weekends  and  one  round  trip  for  a  combined  annual  training  and 
drill  weekend.  The  results,  depicted  in  Figure  3-17,  show  that 
annual  transportation  costs  range  between  $100  and  $200  for 
reservists,  with  officers  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  having 
greater  transportation  costs. 

The  second  component  of  transportation  costs  is  the  value 
reservists  place  on  their  driving  time.  For  most  reservists, 
driving  time  does  not  substitute  for  income  earning  activity;  it 
decreases  leisure  time.  This  valuation  is  implicit  in  many 
decisions  individuals  make  concerning  housing  choices  and 
distance  to  work.  Empirical  analysis  of  this  data  shows  that 
leisure  time  is  valued  at  some  fraction  of  the  civilian  hourly 
rate.  The  assumption  here  is  that  driving  time  is  valued  at 
one-guarter  of  the  civilian  hourly  wage.  The  results,  depicted 
in  Figure  3-18,  show  that  time  costs  are  between  $40  and  $140 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  between  $60  and  $300  for  officers. 
Time  costs  rise  with  rank  because  of  the  higher  civilian  income 
of  more  senior  personnel. 

As  a  proportion  of  pay,  total  cost  associated  with  reserve 
participation  is  highest  for  members  in  the  junior  enlisted  pay 
grades.  Foregone  income  and  transportation  costs  were  combined 
to  estimate  a  total  cost  associated  with  reserve  participation 
as  shown  in  Figure  3-19.  These  costs  represent  either  real 
reductions  in  gross  income,  or  alternatively,  opportunity  costs 
resulting  from  the  reserve  participation  decision.  These  costs 
are  shown  in  Figure  3-20  as  a  percentage  of  gross  reserve  pay 
and  in  Figure  3-21  for  after-tax  reserve  pay.  The  results  show 
that  the  costs  of  participation  amount  to  4*=  cents  of  each 
after-tax  dollar  for  reservists  in  pay  n-  £2,  but  only  23 
cents  for  reservists  in  pay  grade  E9.  officers,  total  costs 

are  between  25  and  30  cents  of  each  after-tax  dollar. 
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DOLLARS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  3- 1 7.  ANNUAL  DRIVING  COSTS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE 

SOURCE:  THE  RAND  CORPORATION 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  3-18.  ANNUAL  DRIVING  TIME  COSTS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE 

SOURCE:  THE  RAND  CORPORATION 
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FIGURE  3-21.  PARTICIPATION  COSTS  AS  PROPORTION  OF  AFTER  TAX  INCOME 
TRANSPORTATION  *  FORGONE  CIVILIAN  INCOME 

SOURCE;  THE  RAND  CORPORATION 


BAQ  During  Annual  Training  for  Meabers  Without-Dependents 

During  annual  training,  members  without  dependents  are  at  a 
pay  disadvantage  relative  to  members  with  dependents  and  to 
active  duty  members  without  dependents.  Only  members  with 
dependents  receive  BAQ  during  annual  training.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  housing  costs  do  not  cease  during  the  two  weeks  of 
annual  training  for  members  without  dependents.  As  shown  in 
Figure  3-22,  the  highest  percentage  of  members  who  have  no 
dependents  are  in  the  junior  pay  grades,  with  officer  and 
enlisted  percentages  relatively  close  to  one  another.^®  For 
example,  over  60  percent  of  members  in  pay  grade  01  and  50 
percent  of  members  in  pay  grade  E4  are  without  dependents, 
whereas  fewer  than  10  percent  of  members  In  pay  grades  higher 
than  04  and  E7  are  without  dependents.  Therefore,  pay  during 
annual  training  is  less  advantageous  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
junior  members  than  for  senior  members. 
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FIGURE  3-22.  MEMBERS  WITHOUT  DEPENDENTS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  ISSSRCCPDS 


Satisfaction  with  Pav  arai  Allowances 
Reserve  and  Active  Co^>onent  Pay  Satisfaction 

Reported  levels  of  pay  satisfaction  reflect  the  tilt  of  the 
reserve  compensation.  Member  satisfaction  with  pay  and 
allowances  was  measured  in  both  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys  and  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  (active  duty) .  There  are  insights  to  be  gained  from 
review  of  this  data;  these  tend  to  confirm  the  effect  of  pay 
system  tilt  and  of  the  environmental  factors. 

Members  in  each  active  duty  officer  pay  grade  report  about 
equal  satisfaction  with  pay,  as  do  members  in  each  enlisted  pay 
grade.  Figure  3-23  shows,  for  each  active  duty  pay  grade,  the 
percentage  of  members  responding  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
pay.^^  In  fact,  if  one  ignores  members  in  the  more  senior  pay 
grades  (above  E7  and  04),  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in 
satisfaction  as  pay  grade  increases. 

Within  both  reserve  officer  and  enlisted  categories,  however, 
satisfaction  with  pay  increases  steadily  as  the  pay  grade 
Increases.  Figure  3-24  shows  the  percentage,  for  each  reserve 
pay  grade,  of  members  responding  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
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PERCENT  OF  PAY  GRADE 


0  10  20  30 

MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  3-23.  ACTIVE  DUTY  SATISFIED/VERY  SATISFIED  WITH  PAY 
ALL  COMPONENTS 
SOURCE:  1986  DoD  SURVEY 


FIGURE  3-24.  RESERVE  SATISFIED/VERY  SAT  WITH  PAY  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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pay.^0  Thus,  both  in  an  eibsolute  sense  and  compared  with  the 
active  components,  the  reported  satisfaction  level  of  the 
reserve  members  reflects  the  effect  of  the  observed  tilt  against 
the  lower  pay  grades. 

Not  surprisingly,  both  surveys  show  officers  as  more  satisfied 
with  pay  than  are  enlisted  members.  Also,  reserve  members 
indicate  a  higher  level  of  satisfaction  with  pay  than  do  active 
duty  members.  There  are  obviously  many  reasons  why  the 
comparison  of  expressed  satisfaction  with  pay  of  full-time 
members  and  part-time  members  are  not  directly  comparable.  It 
seems  logical  to  expect  that  pay  would  be  relatively  less 
Important  overall  for  part-time  members  and  that  there  would 
therefore  be  a  tendency  to  express  greater  satisfaction.  Also, 
reserve  component  members  can  more  easily  leave  part-time 
reserve  service  than  active  duty  members  can  leave  their 
livelihood,  and  there  is  a  higher  level  of  unprogrammed  reserve 
attrition.  As  a  result,  many  dissatisfied  members,  having 
already  left  the  reserve,  are  not  included  in  the  survey. 

Retention  and  Satisfaction  with  Pay  and  Allowances 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  we 
found  that  expressed  intent  of  members  to  reenlist  or  extend  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term  of  service  is  related  to  the 
member's  satisfaction  with  reserve  pay  and  allowances. Of 
members  who  are  employed  full-time  in  their  civilian  job,  the 
reported  propensity  to  reenlist^^  is  47  percent  for  members  in 
pay  grade  B4  who  are  satisfied  with  reserve  pay  and  allowances 
and  33  percent  for  those  who  are  not.^^  The  satisfied  member  is 
42  percent  more  likely  to  reenlist.  For  members  in  pay  grade 
E5,  the  percent  reporting  themselves  likely  to  reenlist  is  63 
percent  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with  pay  but  48  percent  for 
those  who  are  not.  In  pay  grade  E6,  the  percentages  are  69  and 
57  percent.  Figure  3-25  shows  the  results  for  all  enlisted  pay 
grades . 


Retention 

Reserve  continuation  rates  (percentage  of  those  in  the  reserve 
on  a  given  date  who  are  still  in  the  reserve  one  year  later)  are 
typically  lower  than  those  for  the  active  components.  For 
example,  in  the  11th  year  of  service,  the  Fiscal  Year  1985 
continuation  rate  for  Army  National  Guard  officers  is  found  to 
be  83  percent,  or  87  percent  of  the  continuation  rate  for  active 
component  Army  officers,  which  is  96  percent.  The  officer  and 
enlisted  continuation  rates  for  the  Army,  Army  National  Guard, 
and  Army  Reserve  are  shown  in  Figures  3-26  and  3-27.24  Figures 
showing  continuation  rates  for  all  active  and  reserve  components 
are  in  Appendix  F. 
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FIGURE  3-2S.  INTENT  TO  REENLIST  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


The  Spread  between  the  active  and  reserve  continuation  rates 
is  greatest  in  the  lower  pay  grades,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
enlisted  members.  The  continuation  rate  for  each  Guard  or 
Reserve  component  is  shown  as  a  percentage  of  the  continuation 
rate  for  the  respective  active  component  in  Figures  3-28  and 
3-29.  The  tilt  in  the  officer  continuation  rates  is  slight; 
however,  the  tilt  in  the  enlisted  continuation  rates  is  qu:'  "e 
pronounced.  This  relative  tilt  was  also  true  of  the  pay  itself 
and  the  satisfaction  with  pay,  as  discussed  previously. 

The  significance  of  this  difference  between  active  component 
and  reserve  retention  is  seen  in  its  cumulative  effects  (Figures 
3-30  and  3-31). ^5  jn  the  active  Army,  when  an  officer  reaches 
the  7th  year  of  service,  there  is  a  64  percent  chance  that  the 
officer  will  complete  the  19th  year  of  service.  In  the  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve,  the  probabilities  are  only  18  and  17  percent 
respectively,  or  about  one-fourth  as  many. For  enlisted 
members,  the  active  Army  percentage  is  45  percent,  and  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  the  percentages  are  15  percent  and  12  percent. 
These  retention  differences  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
training  costs  and  t>’-moil  within  reserve  units. 
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FIGURE  3-26.  ARMV  OFFICER  CONTINUATION  RATE 
OUARO/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY 

SOURCE:  1 988  RCCPDS  k  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  3-27.  ARMY  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATE 
QUARO/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY 

SOURCE:  1 988  RCCPDS  A  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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n<3Uf?E  3'2d.  OFFICER  CONTiNUATION  RATE  RATIO 
QUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY 

SOURCE:  1966  RCCPDS  6  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


FIOURE  3-29.  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATE  RATIO 
GUARO/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY 


SOURCE:  1 986  RCCPDS  6  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  3-30.  ARMY  OFFICER  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
GUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY 

SOURCE:  1 985  RCCPDS  <>  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  3-31.  ARMY  ENLISTED  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
GUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY 

SOURCE:  1985  RCCPDS  Si  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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Conclusion 


Chapter  2  discussed  the  finding  that  negative  influences  in 
reservists'  civilian  envlronnent  tend  to  be  most  severe  for 
junior  and  enlisted  nembers.  Chapter  3  showed  that  the 
compensation  system,  rather  than  being  parallel  to  active 
component  compensation,  is  less  advantageous  to  junior  and 
enlisted  members,  and  that  there  are  additional  negative 
factors,  especially  travel  costs,  that  further  hinder  junior  and 
enlisted  members.  These  factors  are  associated  with  retention 
and  potentially  other  personnel  readiness  issues  in  the  reserve 
components . 
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1.  The  Hatlonal  Defense  Act  of  1916  provided,  for  the  first 
tine  in  U.S.  history,  federal  drill  pay  for  the  performance  of 
Inactive  duty  training.  Although  there  were  exceptions  for  some 
pay  grades,  this  act  and  subsequent  modifications  to  the  act 
based  drill  pay  on  active  duty  base  pay  and,  after  1948,  basic 
pay. 


2.  Chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

3.  The  ratios  used  in  the  exeuaple  approximate  the  actual 
circumstances.  The  actual  ratio  for  active  component  pay  grades 
06  and  02  is  2.06:1,  the  ratio  for  reserve  pay  grades  06  and  02  is 
2.27:1,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  06  reservist  is  10  percent 
greater  than  for  pay  grade  02  (2.06  subtracted  from  2.27  then 
divided  by  2.06). 

4.  Reserve  Forces  compensation  for  inactive  Duty  Training. 
OASD(M&RA) ,  5  May  1969  (unpublished) ,  p.  ix. 

5.  Ibid.  p.  xi. 

6.  Ibid.  p.  9. 

7.  Ibid.  p.  7. 

8.  Ibid.  p.  14. 

9.  Ibid.  p.  27. 

10.  Ibid.  p.  27. 

11.  Reserve  compensation  System  Study  Final  Report.  30  June 
1978,  p.  V-2. 

12.  Ibid.  p.  xxiv. 

13.  The  loss  is  greatest  at  the  lowest  discount  rate,  whereas 
previously  the  loss  was  greatest  at  the  highest  discount  rate. 

The  reason  is  that  the  higher  discount  rates  place  more  emphasis 
on  early  years  (before  there  are  substantial  differences  in 
mortality  rates)  and,  therefore,  less  emphasis  on  late  years. 

14.  From  the  perspective  of  the  cost  of  retirement  to  the  DoD, 
the  appropriate  discount  rate  is  1.6  percent  per  year  above 
Inflation — meaning  that,  relative  to  active  duty,  21  percent  less 
is  drawn  by  the  reserve  enlisted  member  than  by  the  reserve 
officer  for  each  retirement  dollar  promised  to  the  member  (based 
on  20  good  years) . 
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15.  Only  members  who  are  employed  in  full-time  civilian  jobs 
have  been  included  when  computing  median  civilian  income.  In  many 
of  the  discussions  in  this  chapter,  data  from  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  will  be  restricted  to  evaluation  of  these 
members.  These  members  have  the  greatest  potential  for  conflict 
with  their  civilian  employment,  and  therefore  should  bear  the  most 
scrutiny.  Since  the  great  majority  of  meiabers  fall  into  this 
category,  the  figures  would  change  little  if  all  members  were 
included. 

16.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve  Officer 
and  Enlisted  Personnel.  Question  45. 

17.  The  discussion  on  transportation  cost  is  based  in  major 
part  on  David  W.  Grissmer,  Richard  Buddin,  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby, 
Changing  Reserve  Compensation;  A  Review  of  compensation  Related 
Personnel  and_Training  Readiness  Issues.  The  RAND  Corporation, 
R-3669-FM&P/RA,  forthcoming,  pp.  29-44. 

18.  Selected  Reserve  (no  full-time  support,  military 
technicians,  or  IMAs)  from  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel 
Data  System  (RCCPDS) . 

19.  1985  DoD  Survey.  A  member  was  considered  to  be  satisfied 
with  pay  if  question  109  (officer)  or  105  (enlisted)  was  marked 
"Satisfied"  or  "Very  satisfied." 

20.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve  Officer 
and  Enlisted  Personnel.  A  member  was  considered  to  be  satisfied 
with  pay  if  question  123a  was  marked  "Satisfied"  or  "Very 
satisfied." 

21.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted 
Personnel.  Questions  18  (enlisted  only)  and  123a.  Similar  data 
is  not  available  for  officers. 

22.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted 
Personnel.  A  member  was  considered  as  intending  to  reenlist  or 
extend  if  question  18  was  marked  as  70  percent  or  above. 

23.  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys:  Selected  Reserve  Officer 
and  Enlisted  Personnel.  A  member  was  considered  satisfied  with 
pay  if  question  123a  was  marked  "Satisfied"  or  "Very  satisfied." 

A  member  was  considered  dissatisfied  if  the  question  was  marked 
"Dissatisfied"  or  "Very  dissatisfied." 

24.  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) 
and  Active  Duty  Personnel  Database  System. 

25.  The  7th  year  of  service  was  chosen  as  the  starting  year;  it 
is  the  first  year  subsequent  to  the  initial  reenlistment  time  for 
both  active  duty  and  reserve. 
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26.  This  is  based  upon  cuBUlative  continuation  rates  which  do 
not  fully  account  for  the  later  reentry  of  reserve  members.  This 
will  reduce  the  actual  differences  between  the  two  rates,  but  they 
remain  substantial. 
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Chapter  4.  RESERVE  FORCE  MAMFOflER  FORCE  STRDCTURES  AND 
PERSONNEL  READINESS 


Since  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1973,  defense 
policymakers  have  pursued  a  Total  Force  policy  designed  to 
integrate  the  Active,  Guard,  and  Reserve  forces  into  a  coherent 
whole.  In  this  process  much  greater  reliance  has  been  placed  on 
reserve  component  units  and  members.  Today  many  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  units  are  scheduled  to  deploy  before  active  force 
units.  These  units  simply  will  not  have  time  between 
mobilization  and  deployment  to  complete  unit  fill  and  training. 
Consequently,  unit  readiness  is  essential,  and  units  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  must  be  as  close  to  their  wartime  requirement 
in  peacetime  as  possible. 

The  ability  of  the  reserve  components  to  meet  mission 
requirements  depends  heavily  on  their  ability  to  man  units  with 
qualified  personnel.  Reserve  component  units  must  be  manned 
with  persons  trained  and  qualified  in  military  and  technical 
skills,  possessing  the  needed  levels  of  experience,  and  with  the 
proper  mix  of  age  and  grade.  Rapid  advances  in  technology  also 
demand  better  educated  members  in  almost  every  skill  area.  The 
requirement  for  the  geographical  availability  of  these  members 
makes  the  overall  task  of  manning  reserve  units  a  complex  and 
continuing  challenge.  As  components  with  new,  added  missions 
strive  to  meet  personnel  requirements,  the  technology-driven 
force  structures  will  continue  to  add  new  dimensions  to 
personnel  management,  bringing  additional  pressures  on  an 
already  challenged  environment. 


Overview 

This  chapter  will  focus  on  the  subjects  of  manpower 
requirements,  manpower  force  structures,  and,  most  importantly, 
unit  personnel  readiness.  First,  benchmarks  must  be  developed 
to  evaluate  compensation  change  initiatives.  The  benchmarks 
established  for  this  study  are  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1986  Assigned 
strength,  FY  1986  Steady-State,  and  FY  1992  Steady-State  force 
structures.  Following  the  benchmarks,  which  represent  a  macro 
level  view,  attention  is  directed  to  a  more  micro  level  review 
of  individual  units.  Specifically,  selected  high-priority  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  are  looked  at  from  a 
perspective  of  unit  personnel  readiness.  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  were  selected  for  review  because  their  units 
together  comprise  almost  70  percent  of  all  reserve  units  that 
report  readiness,  and  because  of  the  very  high  dependence  of  the 
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Army  on  its  reserve  components  (half  of  Army  manpower  is  in  its 
reserve  components) .  For  the  reserve,  an  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  readiness  must  address  the  status  of  personnel 
resources  at  the  unit  level,  since  the  environment  for 
recruiting  and  retaining  personnel  for  reserve  units  is 
geographically  constrained.  Consequently,  the  achievement  of 
aggregate  manpower  objectives  does  not  ensure  the  individual 
readiness  of  critical  reserve  units. 

To  further  identify  and  document  factors  that  impact 
personnel  readiness,  this  section  reviews  and  discusses 
personnel  attrition  and  turnover  within  the  Army  reserve 
components.  Personnel  readiness  is  adversely  affected,  not  only 
by  the  inedsility  to  recruit  quality  people  in  the  required 
numbers  and  train  them  quickly  in  requisite  skills,  but  also  by 
the  existence  of  significant  personnel  turbulence;  i.e. 
attrition  from  the  force  (separation  before  completing  the 
contracted  term  of  service)  and  turnover  (skill  retraining  in 
units  or  transfers  of  individuals  between  units,  generating 
retraining  requirements) . 


Reserve  Force  Manpower  Requirements 

Desired  force  structures  and  manpower  end  strengths  in  the 
reserve  components  are  governed  and  affected  by  congressional 
and  DoD  policy  on  active/ reserve  mix.  The  current  policy  is  to 
maintain  as  small  an  active  peacetime  force  as  permitted  by 
global  security  requirements  and  overseas  commitments.  Within 
that  freuaework,  functions  requiring  potential  participation  in 
combat  or  the  direct  support  of  combat  forces,  but  not  requiring 
immediate  or  full-time  availability  or  peacetime  overseas 
deployment,  are  generally  assigned  to  the  reserve  components. 

Using  one  of  several  manpower  requirement  determination 
methodologies  or  combinations  thereof,  each  Service  develops 
manpower  requirements  to  meet  tasked  war  plan  missions.  The 
method  used  depends  in  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  mission. 
Methods  include  the  use  of  computer  simulations,  the  development 
of  quantitatively  based  manpower  standards,  or  validation 
through  the  use  of  manpower  surveys  and  operational  audits. 
Regardless  of  the  technique  employed,  the  result  is  a 
specification  of  the  total  number  of  persons  needed,  by  skill 
and  skill  level,  to  accomplish  a  mission.  As  force  mix 
decisions  are  made,  certain  missions,  or  a  portion  of  the 
mission  capability,  may  then  be  assigned  to  a  reserve  component. 

Manpower  requirements  for  reserve  missions  are  translated  into 
reserve  unit  structures,  and  ultimately  a  unit  personnel 
document  is  achieved.  When  the  unit  personnel  structures  of  a 
reserve  component  are  combined  (including  individual 
mobilization  augmentees) ,  the  beginnings  of  the  component's 
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desired  force  structure  are  visible.  Other  factors  also  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  desired  force  structure.  For 
instance,  within  the  reserve  components,  the  requirement  for 
full-time  support  personnel  further  affects  the  desired  force 
structures . 

The  members  assigned  to  reserve  units,  when  identified  by  the 
same  factors  (skills,  skill  levels,  grade,  etc.)  represent  the 
actual  force  structure.  A  primary  goal  of  each  reserve 
component  is  to  have  the  actual  force  structure  closely 
duplicate  the  desired  force  structure.  Although  this  is  a 
difficult  task,  the  desired  force  structure  originated  from  the 
manpower  requirements  for  accomplishing  a  wartime  mission  and 
therefore  is  a  reflection  of  the  manpower  needs  for 
accomplishment  of  that  mission.  These  desired  force  structures 
are  displayed  and  discussed  in  this  chapter. 


Reserve  Kanpower  Force  Structures 
Purpose  and  Definitions 

Military  compensation  analysis  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
ability  to  identify  and  understand  manpower  requirements. 

Within  reasonable  and  practical  constraints  these  requirements 
are  best  derived  by  the  components  charged  with  the  military 
missions  of  the  nation.  To  establish  the  benchmarks  necessary 
for  a  proper  examination  of  reserve  compensation  systems,  each 
component  was  tasked  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  manpower  force  structures;  that  is,  the  personnel 
structure  of  the  component  expressed  in  numbers  and  years  of 
service  desired  for  officers,  enlisted,  warrant  officers,  and 
subgroups,  such  as  medical  or  full-time  support  personnel  that 
might  usefully  be  considered  separately.  The  preparation  of 
these  structures  required  establishing  specific  rates  of 
accession,  attrition,  and  continuation  for  the  course  of  an 
individual  hypothetical  reserve  career  period  in  the  particular 
reserve  component.^  The  data  provided  describe  three  distinct 
structures.  These  are  interrelated  in  that  they  describe  where 
the  component  is,  where  it  would  prefer  to  be,  and  where  it 
would  prefer  to  find  itself  five  years  in  the  future. 

The  QRMC  used  the  force  structure  data  to  compare  how  the 
current  personnel  inventory,  derived  by  the  policies  of  the 
past,  matches  up  to  today's  need.  After  this  comparison,  the 
QRMC  used  force  structures  of  the  future  requirement  to  help 
understand  how  the  reserve  pay  system,  with  current  and  deferred 
reserve  pay  and  benefits  could  be  adapted  to  promote  the 
evolution  of  the  desired  forces. 
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The  three  force  structures  requested  were  FY  1986  Actual,  FY 
1986  Steady-State,  and  FY  1992  Steady-State.  They  were 
described  in  the  following  manner: 

•  FY  1986  Actual  -  The  actual  force  configuration,  by  number 
and  year  of  service  (YOS) ,  as  it  existed  on  September  30, 
1986. 

•  FY  1986  SteAdy-State  -  A  conceptual  force  structure  at  the 
1986  year-end  actual  level  but  reflecting  desired  numbers 
and  years  of  service  consistent  with  experience/vigor  and 
stability/promotion  opportunity  tradeoffs.  The 
continuation  rates  needed  to  sustain  such  a  hypothetical 
force  were  to  be  made  consistent  with  preferred  force 
management  practices.  Unlike  other  planning  and 
programming  force  structures, this  steady-state  force  was 
not  to  be  bound  by  factors  such  as  cost  (other  than  the 
general  level  implied  by  the  1986  number) ,  external 
economic  conditions,  or  historic  continuation  rates.  This 
force  structure  was  to  reflect  continuation  rates,  from 
year  to  year,  required  to  fill  each  year's  cohort  with 
exactly  the  number  required  for  the  next  year's  cohort,  and 
so  on  for  30  years'  cohorts.  In  this  way  the  force 
structure  would  remain  in  steady-state  balance 
indefinitely.  When  defining  these  force  structures,  issues 
such  as  age  of  the  force,  realistic  promotion  flow  relative 
to  length  of  service,  training  requirements,  and  skill 
level  compared  with  pay  grade  had  to  be  carefully  balanced. 

This  methodology  has  often  been  used  for  analyzing 
active  duty  force  structures  and  has  proved  effective 
in  Identifying  compensation  policy  initiatives  that 
will  support  efforts  to  develop  the  desired  profile. 

Reserve  components  offer  an  additional  challenge, 
however;  unlike  active  components,  reserve  components 
can  recruit  personnel  with  prior  service  and  do  so  in 
any  year  of  service;  their  population  is  "open", 
unlike  the  active  components'  "closed"  population, 
which  is  dependent  on  initial  accessions  throughout 
the  period  of  the  steady-state  force.  Thus  reserve 
components  can  have,  and  in  early  years  will  often 
want,  continuation  rates  higher  than  unity,  reflecting 
year-to-year  increases  where  active  forces  would 
always  have  declines. 

•  FY  1992  Steady-State  -  A  conceptual  force  structure 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  FY  1986  steady-state 
force,  with  the  exception  that  this  steady-state  force  was 
built  at  the  FY  1992  force  strength  as  described  in  the 
Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  FY  1988.  It  reflects, 
among  other  things.  Service-desired  changes  in  end- 
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strength,  promotion,  sKill  composition,  and  experience 
levels,  compared  with  those  characteristics  of  the  FY  1986 
Steady-State  Force. 

The  steady-state  force  structures  were  also  requested  in  a 
format  of  years  of  service  by  grade.  The  grade  information 
provides  links  to  specific  unit  manpower  requirements.  The 
years-of-service  dimension  allows  personnel  planners  to  balance 
the  total  requirement  in  a  steady  state.  Such  a  force  is  a 
notional  force,  of  course;  even  with  perfect  planning  it  would 
require  30  years  to  evolve.  Thus  to  actually  achieve  this  goal 
by  1992  would  have  required  starting  in  1962.  And,  of  course, 
outside  events  (and  the  policy  response  to  them)  introduce  peaks 
and  valleys  into  a  real  force  that  an  "ideal"  force  does  not 
have. 

The  components  were  asked  to  provide  separate  breakouts  of  the 
three  force  structures  for  AGR/TAR  personnel,  military 
technicians,  part-time  members  not  employed  as  technicians,  and 
medical  personnel.  Graphs  displaying  manpower  force  structures 
in  these  categories  can  be  found  in  Appendix  G.  In  addition  to 
the  categories  requested,  the  Military  Departments  were  invited 
to  develop  and  submit  force  structures  for  any  other  categories 
that  they  desired.  None,  however,  were  submitted. 

Using  Steady-State  Force  Structures 

In  examining  the  steady-state  force  structures,  the  reader 
should  remember  that  steady-state  forces,  by  definition,  do  not 
change  with  time,  whereas  actual  observed  force  structures  are 
sxdaject  to  variation  over  the  years  due  to  policy  changes  and 
changing  outside  factors.  Thus  steady-state  force  structures 
reflect  constant  conditions,  with  the  seune  set  of  policies  and 
external  factors  affecting  all  year-of-service  cohorts 
simultaneously.  This  methodology  allows  examination  of  policy 
options  in  their  full  permanent  effect.  The  structures  will 
show  "standing  waves"  as  opposed  to  the  "traveling  waves”  found 
in  actual  populations.  Therefore,  comparing  actual  rates  and 
levels  with  steady-state  rates  and  levels  must  be  done  with 
care.  A  major  observation  is  the  identification,  in  actual 
population,  of  "humps"  and  "valleys"  that  will  pass  through  the 
system  in  time  and  do  not  require  permanent  policy  treatment. 

Major  Observations  from  the  Manpower  Force  Structures 

There  are  significant  differences  among  the  force  structures 
provided  by  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Coast  Guard.  For 
most  components,  the  desired  FY  1986  Steady-State  force 
structures  differ  from  the  FY  1986  Actual  force  structures. 
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As  noted  previously,  the  force  structures  used  by  the  QRMC 
required  the  construction  of  desired  accession  patterns  and 
promotion  flows.  In  this  regard  the  QKMC  staff  worked  with  the 
Services  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  concerning  the 
details  for  the  steady-state  submissions.  However,  neither  the 
distribution  and  mix  of  accessions,  nor  the  promotion  flows 
showed  consistent  patterns  among  the  components,  even  after 
allowing  for  differing  mission  requirements.  Some  force 
structures  submitted  were  not  sustainable  in  steady-state 
condition.  Additional  work  would  be  required,  in  varying 
amounts  depending  on  the  component,  to  make  the  submitted 
accessions  and  promotion  flows  useful  for  more  detailed 
analysis.  Hevertheless ,  a  number  of  important  observations  are 
made  regarding  the  forces. 

Actual  FY  1986  force  structures  for  most  components,  when 
compared  with  the  appropriate  steady-state  force  structure,  show 
more  members  than  desired  in  the  later  years  of  service. 
Conversely,  a  comparison  of  FY  1986  Actual  accessions  without 
prior  service,  versus  steady-state  accession  patterns,  shows 
fewer  members  than  desired  in  the  earliest  years  of  service  in 
the  components  with  the  greatest  need  for  large  numbers  of 
personnel  without  prior  service.  The  Navy  and  the  Air  National 
Guard,  with  somewhat  smaller  needs  in  the  early  years,  and 
larger  requirements  for  enlisted  members  in  years  of  service  lo 
to  25,  had  excessive  junior  members  and  shortages  in  the  years 
of  seirvice  of  greatest  need.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  indicated  a 
desire  for  more  officers  and  enlisted  members  in  the  later  years 
of  service,  up  to  the  30th  year  of  service.  All  components'  FY 
1986  Actual  force  structure  showed  that  each  currently  has 
significant  numbers  with  over  30  years  of  service,  yet  their  FY 
1986  and  FY  1992  Steady-State  force  structures  indicate  that 
only  a  few  members  with  over  30  years  of  service  are  desired. 

In  fact,  most  components  Indicate  a  desire  for  fewer  members  in 
all  pay  grades  beyond  30  years  of  service,  and  all  components 
desire  fewer  members  beyond  35  years  of  service.  Moreover,  the 
objective  force  structures  anticipate  a  shorter  span  of  years  of 
service  for  each  of  the  pay  grades.  This  is  true  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  members. 

All  components  Indicated  a  desire  to  retain  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  force  from  6  to  20  years  of  service,  with  an 
Increase  in  the  separations  occurring  after  25  to  30  years  of 
service;  that  is,  the  Services  want  more  sustainable  force 
structures.  They  desire  to  recruit  most  members  relatively 
early  in  terms  of  years  of  service  and  have  gradual  attrition  in 
later  years.  This  is  generally  preferable  to  adding  members  in 
later  years  of  service  to  meet  requirements,  but  patterns  and 
requirements  vary  by  component.  This  desired  force  structure 
shape  means  that  the  components  would  need  to  increase  retention 
rates  during  the  first  20  years  of  service  and  lower  retention 
rates  after  the  20th  year. 
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The  steady-state  force  structures  also  vary  significantly  from 
current  experience  in  the  rate  at  which  retention  rates  decrease 
after  18  to  20  years  of  service.  This  results  from  the 
Services'  desire  to  decrease  participation  more  rapidly  than  is 
currently  happening  for  thci^e  later  years  (20  to  30  YOS)  .  The 
desired  force  structures  differ  for  different  categories.  Force 
structures  of  AGR/TAR  personnel  demonstrate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  most  components  for  AGR/TAR  members  to  retire  relatively 
earlier  then  part-time  members  not  employed  as  technicians,  and 
for  longer  service  prior  to  retirement  for  military  technicians. 
(This  reflects  the  influence  of  the  policy  of  federal  civilian 
retirement  which  generally  does  not  permit  an  unreduced  annuity 
earlier  than  age  55  with  30  years  of  service.) 

Reserve  components  with  manpower  force  structures  that  require 
large  numbers  of  relatively  youthful  personnel  consider  early 
entry  important.  Two  components,  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve,  together  representing  almost  70  percent  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  desire  that,  at  any 
given  time,  55  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  and  28  percent  of 
the  officer  force  be  in  junior  grades  with  less  than  6  years  of 
service.  The  personnel  flow  rates  required  to  maintain  proper 
balance  include  a  high  rate  of  loss  of  junior  members  (although 
clearly  not  as  great  as  the  present  high  rate  of  unprogrammed 
early  attrition) . 

The  reserve  components  do  not  want  to  maintain  all  individuals 
on  a  career  path.  The  majority  of  members  are  not  expected  to 
remain  in  service  through  eligibility  for  retirement,  and  the 
required  force  structures  do  not  need  the  retention  of  all 
members  for  20  or  more  years  of  service.  Some  force  structures 
need  more  than  they  are  now  getting,  however.  Thus,  a  retention 
Incentive  for  midcareer  members  is  necessary  to  build  and 
maintain  the  desired  force  structures  as  v/ell  as  the  required 
levels  of  management  talent  and  technical  experience.  The  QRHC 
also  found  need  for  an  incentive  for  continuous  performance  of 
satisfactory  years  through  20  years  of  service  and,  for 
personnel  without  promotion  potential  or  critical  skills,  an 
Increasing  Incentive  for  self-selection  out  of  active  membership 
from  20  through  30  years. 

Continuous  satisfactory  service  has  advantages  for  the  reserve 
components  as  well  as  for  their  members.  Breaks  in  service 
increase  recruiting  demands  and  costs;  increase  personnel 
turbulence,  which  impacts  on  readiness;  reduce  the  experience 
level  of  members  and  Increase  training  costs;  and  create 
problems  with  the  implementation  of  selective  retention 
policies. 

For  all  components,  the  age  distribution  of  part-time 
reservists  is  currently  being  affected  by  a  sizeable  hump  of 
members  who  initially  joined  the  armed  forces  during  the  Vietnam 
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War  period.  Individuals  in  the  age  cohort  who  represent  the 
peak  of  this  hump  were  40  to  41  years  old  in  1987,  depending  on 
the  component  and  on  their  status  as  officer  or  enlisted.  It  is 
clear  that  most  components  will  have  to  implement  personnel 
policies  to  provide  effective  management  of  this  hump  over  the 
next  10  years  in  addition  to  policies  for  evolving  the  desired 
steady-state  structures . 

The  QRMC  believes  that  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  high 
state  of  personnel  readiness,  the  reserve  components  require  a 
compensation  system  that  is  highly  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
each  component's  particular  needs. 


Reserve  Component  Personnel  Readiness 
Reserve  Component  Unit  Readiness 

In  support  of  QRMC  objectives.  Logistics  Management  Institute 
(IMI)  conducted  research  and  analysis  of  the  personnel  readiness 
conditions  existing  within  the  reserve  components.  The 
objective  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  how  compensation 
initiatives  might  be  used  to  improve  personnel  readiness.  As  a 
result  of  this  research,  LMI's  basic  conclusion  was  that, 
although  major  improvements  in  reserve  readiness  have  been  made 
since  1980,  reserve  component  units  still  lack  readiness  in  some 
areas  to  fulfill  their  assigned  wartime  missions.^  IMI  analysts 
found  that  over  40  percent  of  Selected  Reserve  units  (which 
report  readiness)  show  a  less-than-ready  status,  and  that  a 
major  contributing  factor  was  the  personnel  status  of  those 
units.  Table  4-1  shows  that  almost  half  (46  percent)  of  the 
more  than  4,800  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  reporting  under 
the  Unit  Status  and  Identity  Report  (UNITREP) ^  system 
established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  considered 
marginally  ready  or  not  ready  for  personnel.  Twenty-six  percent 
of  the  units  report  that  they  are  not  ready  for  personnel. 

Use  of  Army  Reserve  Components  as  Exzmples 

Tables  and  figures  showing  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
data  are  used  throughout  this  discussion  for  the  following 
reasons:  the  relative  size  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  compared  with  the  size  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
other  armed  forces;  the  very  high  dependence  of  the  Army  on  its 
reserve  components  (half  of  Army  manpower  is  in  its  reserve 
components) ;  and  the  Army's  straightforward  approach  to  unit 
priority  assigruaents. 

For  comparison  pu^ooses,  a  brief  discussion  on  personnel 
readiness  and  ski]j  'shortages  in  selected  unit  groupings  within 
the  Air  National  ''  rd  and  Air  Force  Reserve  follows  this 
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Tsbl*  4-1.  Units  Reporting  Marginally  Ready  or  Not  Ready  In 

Parsonnal 

Status  of  Reporting  Units 

Cosiponents 

Marginally 

Marginally  ( 

(in  descending  order  of  nusber 

Ready 

Not  Ready 

Not  Raady 

of  reoortino  units) 

X 

X 

X 

Arisy  Guard 

24 

23 

47 

Aroy  Reserve 

20 

42 

62 

Air  Guard 

13 

7 

20 

Air  Force  Reserve 

18 

17 

35 

Naval  Reserve 

12 

9 

21 

Narine  Corps  Reserve 

19 

31 

50 

All  Units  (4,800  +  units) 

20 

26 

46 

Source:  UNITREP,  April  1987. 


section.  Similar  data  for  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  units  had  not  been  developed  at  the  time  of  LMI's 
report. 

Personnel  Readiness  in  Context 

UNITREP  (now  SORTS)  is  a  system  that  provides,  for  a  selected 
point  in  time,  the  status  of  a  unit's  resources  and  training 
measured  against  that  required  to  undertake  the  mission  for 
which  the  unit  was  organized  or  designed.  UNITREP  is  primarily 
an  Internal  management  tool  for  use  by  the  Services  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Because  personnel  readiness  is  but  one 
of  four  elements  that  contribute  to  unit  overall  readiness  under 
UNITREP,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  these  personnel  ratings 
in  the  context  of  the  other  three  resource  areas: 

•  Equipment  and  supplies  on  hand 

•  Equipment  readiness 

•  (Unit)  training.^ 

Each  unit  has  an  overall  rating  based  on  the  lowest  rating  of 
the  unit  in  any  of  the  resource  categories.  For  Illustrative 
purposes.  Table  4-2  shows  the  aggregated  readiness  ratings  of 
all  reporting  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve.  It  is  clear  that,  by  a  small  margin,  personnel 
deficiencies  represent  the  most  serious  readiness  problem, 
although  significant  equipment  deficiencies  also  exist.  As  late 
as  Fiscal  Year  1986,  the  equlpment-on-hand  resource  category  was 
the  factor  imposing  the  greatest  limitations  on  unit  readiness 
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across  all  of  DoD's  Selected  Reserve.^  The  equipment  situation 
has  been  improving  steadily,  however,  as  a  result  of  changes 
made  to  procurement  and  distribution  policies,^  and  personnel 
readiness  is  now  emerging  as  the  primary  limitation  on  Selected 
Reserve  readiness. 


Table  4-2.  Raadinata  Statua  of  All  Aray  National  Guard  and  Raaarva  Unite  Coabinad 

Raadinaea  Ratinga 

ae  Pareant  of  Total  Unite 

Marginally 


Reedy 

Ready 

Hot  Ready 

Reaourc*  Cataaorv 

X 

X 

X 

Overall 

32 

23 

45 

Partonnal 

45 

22 

33 

Equipawnt  Raadinaaa 

66 

9 

25 

Equlpnent-On-Nand 

57 

13 

30 

Training 

66 

23 

11 

Source:  UNITREP.  1987 

Although  the  kinds  of  summary  information  contained  in  Tables 
4-1  and  4-2  help  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  a  personnel 
readiness  problem  exists,  aggregate  data  cannot  show  the 
specific  nature  of  personnel  readiness  problems.  To  do  so,  data 
must  be  broken  down  into  specific  groups  of  units  and  into 
specific  groups  of  skills. 

Personnel  Readiness  of  High-Priority  Units 

All  Selected  Reserve  units  are  not  of  equal  importance  to  the 
execution  of  a  given  war  plan.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  all 
reserve  units  be  fully  ready  during  peacetime,  since  some  units 
that  are  not  scheduled  to  perform  important  missions  during  the 
earliest  stages  of  a  conflict  may  not  have  to  be  fully  resourced 
in  peacetime.  Therefore,  the  notion  of  "unit  priority"  is 
important  -  to  help  Identify  which  of  the  units  must  be  highly 
ready  during  peacetime  as  opposed  to  those  that  should  be  as 
ready  as  possible.  A  unit  priority  scheme  can  help  determine 
all  the  following: 

•  The  magnitude  of  any  readiness  problems 

•  The  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  available  resources 

•  The  extent  to  which  focusing  on  priority  units  could  result 
in  the  quickest,  most  cost-effective  payoffs 
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FIGURE  4-1.  ARMY  GUARO/RESERVE  UNIT  PERSONNEL  READINESS 
BY  GROUPS  OF  UNITS 


SOURCE:  UNITREP,  April  1987 


To  illustrate  this  issue,  two  groups  of  Amy  National  Guard 
and  Amy  Reserve  high-priority  units  have  been  selected: 

•  Scenario  1  -  Amy  reserve  component  units  scheduled  for 
early  deployment  in  a  major  scenario  using  primarily  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  forces 

•  Scenario  2  -  Amy  reserve  component  units  scheduled  for 
deployment  in  a  major  scenario  using  primarily  combat 
forces 

IMI's  analysis  of  personnel  readiness  data  shows  that  high- 
priority  Amy  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  do  not  have 
noticeably  higher  personnel  readiness  than  do  all  Amy  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units.  Specifically,  Figure  4-1  shows  that, 
although  the  several  hundred  Amy  Reserve  component  units  due 
for  early  deployment  in  Scenario  1  have  slightly  higher 
personnel  readiness  ratings  than  do  all  the  units  of  the  Amy 
Guard  and  Amy  Reserve  together,  the  units  assigned  to  Scenario 
2  are  actually  less  ready. 


Hi 
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Personnel  Readiness  on  a  unit  Basis 

Aggregated  unit  data  show  the  existence  of  widespread  and 
serious  personnel  readiness  shortcomings  in  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units,  even  in  the  case  of  units  considered  as 
having  the  highest  priority.  Because  reserve  component  service 
members  are  not  readily  transferable  among  units  (unlike  members 
of  the  active  forces) ,  it  is  important  that  personnel  status  in 
the  reserve  components  be  looked  at  on  a  unit  basis.  Aggregate 
level  Inventory  data,  while  adequate  for  evaluating  active  force 
personnel  issues,  is  inadequate  for  analysis  of  most  personnel 
issues  within  the  Selected  Reserve.  In  order  to  understand  the 
problem  of  personnel  readiness  in  individual  units,  the  rules 
and  structure  of  the  personnel  readiness  ratings  must  be 
understood. 

In  reporting  personnel  readiness,  the  vmit  commander  compares 
available  personnel  (often  constrained  by  the  Authorized  Level 
of  Organization  (ALO) ) ,  against  the  unit  strength  required  in 
wartime.^  Three  separate  personnel  factors  are  used  to 
determine  a  unit's  personnel  rating: 

•  Availetble  strength  percentage 

•  Available  individual  skill  qualification  percentage 

•  AvalleUale  senior  grade  (E5  and  above)  percentage 

All  percentages  are  calculated  against  the  unit's  full  wartime 
required  quantities.  In  other  words,  the  commander  asks,  What 
percentage  of  required  unit  strength  is  now  available  to  be 
deployed?  Of  the  people  available  for  deployment,  what 
percentage  are  trained  and  qualified  to  meet  unit  requirements? 
Finally,  what  percentage  of  the  unit's  required  leaders  are 
available  to  provide  adequate  direction  and  management? 
Deficiencies  or  shortages  within  one  or  more  of  these  areas 
lower  the  unit's  personnel  readiness  rating. 

Available  Strength  versus  Assigned  Strength 

Not  everyone  assigned  to  a  unit  is  available  for  deployment  in 
the  event  of  emergency.  Under  UNITREP,  members  are  considered 
to  be  unavailable  under  the  following  circumstances: 

•  They  have  not  yet  completed  initial  training 

•  They  are  pregnant 

•  They  are  within  7  days  of  discharge 

•  They  are  sole-surviving  family  members 

•  They  are  not  available  for  one  of  several  additional 
reasons 
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Thus  the  assigned  strength  of  a  unit  overstates  the  available 
strength  in  alnost  all  units.  Of  particular  concern  to  reserve 
coaponent  units  are  service  aeabers  who  are  \inavailable  because 
they  have  not  yet  completed  their  initial  training.  On  the 
average,  these  nenbers  account  for  lO  to  15  percent  of  a  iinlt's 
assigned  strength.  These  aembers  are  assigned  to  the  unit  and 
nay  be  attending  training  assenblies  with  the  unit,  but  they  are 
not  legally  available  for  deployment  in  wartime. 

Available  Skill  Qualifications 

Not  everyone  available  to  a  unit  may  have  been  awarded  the 
specialty  called  for  by  the  particular  position  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  To  be  considered  qualified,  a  member  must  have 
been  awarded  the  required  specialty  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  military  Service.  The  person-to- j ob  match  may  include 
secondary  specialties  or  additional  specialties  (including  any 
that  a  Service  authorizes  for  substitution) .  Under  UNITREP, 
skill  levels,  such  as  numerical  designations  for  apprentice, 
journeyman,  and  master,  are  not  used  to  determine  skill 
qualifications . 

Available  senior  Grade  Members 

The  unit's  personnel  "health"  in  leaders  is  rated  in  a  simple 
way:  the  ranks  (pay  grade  E5  and  above,  including  officers)  of 
available  personnel  are  compared  with  the  rank  structure 
contained  in  the  unit's  wartime  manning  document.  Specialties 
are  Ignored  for  this  rating. 

Causes  of  Personnel  Lack  of  Readiness 

IMI's  analysis  reveals  low  skill  qualification  percentages  as 
the  personnel  factor  that  most  interferes  with  personnel 
readiness  in  Guard/Reserve  units.  Skill  qualification  problems 
are  more  serious  than  simple  personnel  shoirtages  or  insufficient 
numbers  of  personnel  in  senior  grades,  for  all  units,  including 
high-priority  units.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  4-2.  Some  units 
may  be  deficient  in  more  than  one  area. 

Table  4-3  shows,  for  the  same  three  groupings  of  units  shown 
in  Figure  4-2,  the  percentage  of  assigned,  available  and 
qualified  members.  From  left  to  right,  the  table  columns  show 
the  increasing  reduction  in  available,  qualified  personnel  when 
comparing  wartime  required  strengths  with  assigned  strengths, 
with  available  strengths,  and  finally  with  available  skill- 
qualified  strengths — all  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  wartime 
requirement.  As  seen  earlier  in  the  case  of  overall  personnel 
readiness  ratings,  high-priority  Army  reserve  units  are  not 
better  off  than  all  Guard  and  Reserve  units  combined. 
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PERSONNEL  INDIVIDUAL  AVAILABLE  SENIOR 
SKILL  STRENGTH  GRADE 
QUALIFICATION 


FIGURE  4-2.  PERSONNEL  READINESS  IN  ARMY  GUARD/RESERVE  UNITS 
BY  PERSONNEL  FACTOR  AND  GROUPS  OF  UNITS 
<AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  UNITS  REPORTING  "NOT  READY") 

SOURCE:  APRIL  ISBTUNITREP.  PERCENTAGES  REPORTED  FOR  EACH  FACTOR 
DO  NOT  ADD  TO  PERCENTAGE  REPORTED  FOR  PERSONNEL  BECAUSE 
SOME  UNITS  ARE  "NOT  READY"  BECAUSE  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  FACTOR 


Table  4-3.  Successively  Restricted  Personnel  Strength 

Percentages  (Selected  groups  of  Army  reserve 
component  units) 


Group  Strengths 

as  Percent  of  Grounds  Total  Wartime  Recniirement 


Unit  Group 

Assigned 

* 

Available 

% 

Availetble 

and 

Qualified' 

% 

All  Guard/Reserve  Units 

93 

80 

69 

Scenario  1 

99 

87 

72 

Scenario  2 

89 

75 

65 

*  Qualified  for  assigned  position  specialty 


Source:  UNITREP,  April  1987 
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The  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  assigned  to  Scenario 
2,  for  example,  report  levels  of  available,  qualified  personnel 
equal  to  65  percent  of  their  wartime  requirement.  Obviously, 
not  all  these  difficulties  occur  as  a  result  of  siaqple  position 
vacancies.  Many  factors,  including  vacancies,  positions  filled 
with  members  having  the  wrong  skills,  members  in  training,  and 
members  \inavailable  for  other  reasons,  contribute  to  the 
shortfalls. 

Skill  Shortages  and  Mismatches 

Skill  iiabalances  may  be  considered  generally  as  belonging  to 
one  of  four  groups: 

•  "Pure*  or  Inventory  Shortages  -  This  kind  of  imbalance 
occurs  when  positions  calling  for  certain  qualifications 
simply  cannot  be  filled.  In  unit  after  unit,  recruiting 
efforts  fail  to  attract  service  members  to  certain 
positions.  These  specialties  may  represent  chronic 
shortages  to  the  military  service  conceimed;  they  may 
include  unpopular  specialties,  or  specialties  with  very 
high  aptitude  or  difficult  training  requirements. 

•  Training  Pipeline  -  Reserve  component  enlistees  who 
require  initial  training  are  currently  enrolled  as  unit 
members,  but  they  cannot  be  counted  as  being  availaOsle  in 
readiness  reporting  until  they  complete  that  training. 

This  can  be  true  for  individuals  with  prior  military 
service  as  well  as  for  new  enlistees.  Some  specialties 
consistently  have  large  groups  of  service  members  declared 
unavailable  because  they  are  awaiting  training  or 
undergoing  training.  It  is  likely  that  these  specialties 
have  high  turnover  rates  in  the  units,  and/or  that  they 
show  high  attrition  rates  during  training. 

•  Unit-by-unlt  IidMilances  -  These  groups  of  "shortages"  in 
certain  specialties  are  particularly  troublesome  because 
they  are  shortages  only  in  some  military  units.  Other 
units,  in  other  locations,  may  actually  show  overstrength 
conditions  in  the  same  military  jobs. 

•  Skill  Mismatches  -  This  kind  of  Imbalance  occurs  when 
positions  calling  for  certain  qualifications  are  filled, 
but  filled  with  people  having  the  wrong  qualifications. 

When  these  individuals  do  not  undergo  timely  training  in 
the  proper  skill,  the  skill  mismatch  persists. 

Certain  specialties  may  display  more  than  one  set  of 
characteristics  at  any  one  time.  That  is,  a  specialty  may 
represent  a  chronic  "pure”  shortage  in  a  number  of  units  and,  at 
the  same  time,  show  consistently  large  populations  undergoing 
training. 
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Axfly  Specialties  Adversely  Affecting  Personnel  Readiness 

Tables  4-4  and  4-5  are  IMI -developed  lists  of  Army  specialties 
with  shortfalls  contributing  heavily  to  personnel  readiness 
problems.  These  listings  are  derived  from  two  groups  of  high- 
priority  units.  Table  4-4  shows  specialties  related  to  early- 
deploying  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  found  in  Scenario  1. 
Table  4-5  contains  specialties  related  to  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  in  Scenario  2.  These  lists  show  the  20 
specialties  with  the  largest  shortages  of  qualified  personnel. 
Over  200  other  specialties  show  smaller  shortages.  Note  that 
officer,  warrant  officer,  and  enlisted  specialties  are  included. 
Further  detail  on  the  procedures  used  to  exeonine  skill 
imbalances  in  relation  to  unit  priority  is  provided  in  Appendix 
H. 


The  complete  lists  of  specialties  contain  the  numbers  of 
additional  qualified  personnel  needed  to  make  up  shortages  in 
all  specialties  and  for  all  units  in  each  group.  These  numbers 
would  raise  a  unit's  percentage  of  fully-qualified  personnel 
enough  to  attain  a  personnel  readiness  rating  equal  to  the 
unit's  ALO.  In  other  words,,  if  the  munbers  of  qualified 
personnel  identified  were  added  to  the  appropriate  units,  the 
result  would  be  that  each  high-priority  unit  would  achieve  the 
highest  peacetime  personnel  readiness  rating  that  is  possible 
within  existing  personnel  ceilings. 

The  determination  of  the  quantities  of  Army  specialties  shown 
in  Tables  4-4  and  4-5  began  with  the  personnel  readiness  rating 
of  each  of  the  high-priority  reserve  units.  If  the  rating  of  a 
unit  was  high  (ready,  or  substantially  ready) ,  no  further 
examination  was  made  of  that  unit,  even  though  a  few  specialties 
might  be  svibstantially  short  of  qualified  people.  In  units  with 
unsatisfactory  personnel  readiness,  however,  the  precise  number 
of  vacancies  making  up  the  shortage  was  then  calculated  and 
distributed  among  the  specialties  that  were  short.  The 
objective  was  to  Identify  the  minimum  nuaiber  of  soldiers,  by 
specialty,  who  could  be  added  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
personnel  readiness  rating.  The  significance  of  the  procedure, 
as  it  relates  to  reserve  compensation,  is  that  it  Implies  the 
possibility  that  initiatives  targeted  at  the  most  critical 
skills  and  iinits  could  potentially  result  in  substantial 
readiness  improvements  within  reasonable  cost  limits. 

The  next  approach  is  to  investigate  the  significance  of  doing 
more  than  just  eliminating  poor  personnel  readiness  ratings  of 
high-priority  \mits.  Nhat  would  be  required  to  raise  every 
specialty  in  all  high-priority  units  to  a  satisfactory  level? 
Such  a  scheme  (which  would  create  much  more  capable  reserve 
wits,  but  which  has  higher  cost  implications  than  that  used  for 
Tables  4-4  and  4-5)  was  used  to  develop  Tables  4-6  and  4-7. 
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Tabl*  4-4.  Twnty  Aniy  Spaeialtit*  Contributing  Hott  to  Lou  Paraonnal  Raadinaaa  Rating  of  Units 
(Spaeiaity  Qualification) 

Seonario  1:  2M  Early-daploying  Guard/Raaarva  units 

(Coaputatiena  baaad  on  unit  raadinaaa  ratings) 


Specialty 

Military 

Class 

Wartiaa 

Reaui red 

Additional 

Qualified 

Personnel 

Headed 

Shortage* 
as  Percent 

of  Wartiae 
Requi  reiient 
_ S _ 

S4t 

Chaaiical  Operations 

E 

644 

123 

19 

958 

Specialist 

Military  Police 

E 

880 

106 

12 

12C 

Sridge  Creuawn 

E 

188 

80 

43 

520 

Power  Generation 

E 

181 

56 

31 

91A 

EquipsMnt  Repairer 

Medical  Specialist 

E 

524 

55 

10 

180 

Special  Operations 

W 

102 

39 

38 

758 

Technician 

Personnel  Adaiinistration 

E 

173 

30 

17 

628 

Specialist 

Construction  EquipsMnt 

E 

148 

28 

19 

76V 

Repairer 

Material  Storage  and 

E 

191 

26 

14 

638 

Handling  Specialist 

Light  Wheel  Vehicle 

E 

383 

25 

7 

558 

Machsnic 

Aaaaunition  Specialist 

E 

322 

25 

8 

55R 

Aaaaunition  Stock  Control 

E 

59 

25 

42 

76Y 

and  Accounting  Specialist 
Unit  Supply  Specialist 

E 

549 

24 

4 

76C 

Equipaient  Records  and 

E 

126 

23 

18 

948 

Parts  Specialist 

Food  Service  Specialist 

E 

497 

23 

5 

88N 

Traffic  Manageawnt 

E 

256 

22 

9 

958 

Coordinator 

Traffic  Managesient 

0 

69 

20 

29 

75Z 

Paraonnal  Sergeant 

E 

83 

19 

23 

002 

Coannd  Sergeant  Major 

E 

89 

17 

19 

97G 

Counter  Signal 

E 

34 

16 

47 

Intalligancs  Spaciallat 

0  ■  Officer  U  ■  Warrant  Officer  E  >  Enliated 

*  "thortsgs"  rapraaents  additional  NOS'Cpislif lad  paraonnal  needed  in  each  specialty  to  ensure 
that  all  units  have  a  personnel  readiness  rating  (for  available  qualified  personnel)  equal  to 
their  Authorited  Level  of  Organization  (AlO). 
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Tabl*  ^-5.  Tuanty  Aray  Spacialtta*  Contributing  Moot  to  Lou  Personnel  Readiness  Rating  of  Units 
(Specialty  Cualif (cation) 

Scenario  2:  208  Guard/Resarve  units 

(CosRMitations  based  on  unit  readiness  ratings) 


Military 


Specialty 

Class 

11B 

Infantryswn 

E 

lie 

Indirect  Fire  Infantryswn 

E 

31K 

Coabat  Signaler 

E 

11H 

Heavy  Antiaraor  Ueapons 
Infantry 

E 

12B 

CoaRtat  Engineer 

E 

520 

Pouer  Generation 

Equfpawnt  Repairer 

E 

11B 

Light  Infantryman  Officer 

0 

77F 

Petroleuai  Supply 
Specialist 

E 

95B 

Military  Police 

E 

36M 

Switching  Systesw 

Operator 

E 

31C 

Single  Channel  Radio 
Operator 

E 

91A 

Medical  Specialist 

E 

31V 

UL  Coawuni cat ions 
Maintenance  Repairer 

E 

76C 

Equipswnt  Records 
and  Parts  Specialist 

E 

13F 

Fire  Support  Specialist 

E 

31N 

Multichannel  Coassunica- 
tions  Equipment  Operator 

E 

71 L 

Administrative  Specielist 

E 

SAB 

Chemical  Operations 
Specialist 

E 

SON 

Traffic  Management 
Coordinator 

E 

11H 

Fighting  Vehicle 
Infantryman 

E 

0  ■ 

Officer  U  »  Uarrent  Offi 

Uartime 

Reouirad 

Additional 

Qualified 

Personnel 

Heeded 

Shortage* 
as  Percent 

of  Uartime 
Requirement 
X 

6,508 

766 

12 

1,669 

169 

12 

961 

113 

12 

1,016 

112 

11 

860 

97 

11 

566 

97 

IS 

552 

96 

17 

682 

85 

18 

786 

83 

11 

185 

77 

62 

568 

76 

13 

885 

70 

8 

628 

69 

16 

633 

66 

15 

395 

63 

16 

806 

57 

7 

1,262 

SO 

6 

621 

66 

11 

170 

63 

25 

365 

63 

12 

E  ■  Enlisted 


*  "Shortage*  represents  sdditlonal  MOS*quelif led  personnel  needed  in  each  specialty  to  ensure 
that  all  units  have  a  personnel  readiness  rating  (for  available  qualified  personnel)  equal  to 
their  Authorised  Level  of  Organization  (ALO). 
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In  this  case,  each  unit  on  the  list  of  priority  units  was 
examined  by  specialty.  Within  each  unit,  any  specialty  that  did 
not  have  a  satisfactory  number  of  qualified  soldiers  available 
for  deployment  had  its  shortage  identified,  and  that  shortage 
was  entered  on  the  list  of  total  shortages.  Thus,  even  though  a 
unit  might  be  reporting  a  "ready"  personnel  readiness  rating, 
any  internal  shortages  were  identified  as  requiring  remedy.  Ufl 
analysts  found  that  the  number  of  soldiers  listed  by  this 
method,  in  Tables  4-6  and  4-7,  was  larger  (by  about  a  factor  of 
two)  than  the  numbers  of  shortages  identified  by  the  more  frugal 
readiness  rating  improvement  method  that  produced  Tzibles  4-4 
and  4-5. 

In  summary,  because  of  the  nation's  high  dependence  on  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  early  in  any  major 
conflict,  the  readiness  of  reserve  units  during  peacetime  is 
vital.  However,  as  UII  analysis  demonstrated,  reserve  component 
units  are  not  as  ready  as  they  should  be  to  fulfill  their 
designated  wartime  missions.  In  terms  of  unit  personnel 
readiness,  approximately  55  percent  of  Army  Selected  Reserve 
iinits  report  a  less-than-ready  status.  These  deficiencies  are 
found  even  in  units  identified  by  the  Army  as  high  priority.  By 
identifying  the  specific  skills  most  directly  related  to  the 
readiness  of  high-priority  \mits,  compensation  initiatives  could 
produce  substantive  readiness  gains. 

Personnel  Readiness  and  Skill  Shortages  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 

Thus  far,  discussion  has  centered  around  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  at  the  unit  and  specialty  levels.  However, 
the  issues  discussed  and  the  methods  used  to  Identify 
specialties  that  may  become  targets  for  compensation  incentives 
are  applicable  to  unit  groupings  of  other  reserve  components  as 
well. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  display  comparable  readiness 
and  skill  shortage  information  about  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve.  For  illustration,  three  unit  groupings  have 
been  chosen  as  notional  high-priority  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  based  on  mission  area,  since  the  purpose  of 
this  discussion  is  general  component  comparability,  the 
Information  presented  here  includes  only  three  selected  enlisted 
specialties  and  does  not  provide  the  same  detail  on  specific 
specialties  as  those  produced  for  the  Army.  LMI  reviewed  skill 
shortages  in  Air  Force  units  by  comparing  the  specialty  required 
by  each  position  with  the  primary  specialty  of  the  airman 
assigned  in  those  units. 
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T«bl*  4-6.  Tii««ty  Armf  Sp*e»iltl*«  Contributing  boot  to  Lou  Unit  fill  of  Quollllod  Poroonnol 
(tpoclalty  Qualification) 

teonarlo  1:  268  Early-daployina  Quard/Qoaorvo  unita 

(CoiVutod  ulthout  raaard  to  unit  roadlnoaa  ratinga) 


71L 

548 

958 

91C 

38A 

18A 

91A 

76t 

84E 

31C 

18F 

520 


748 

12C 

558 

SU 

ido 

948 

758 


Military 


iDoelaltY  £ilU 

Adalnlatrativo  fpaelallat  E 
ChoMleal  Oparatlona  E 

Spaclallat 

Military  Pollea  E 

Practical  Murao  E 

Civil  Affalra.  0 

Qonoral  (88  Conp) 

8poelal  Oparatlona  0 

Off I ear 

Nodical  Opaclallat  E 

unit  Eupply  Epoclallat  E 

Epaeial  Oparatlona  E 

Coaaainl  eat  Iona  Eargaant 
Eingla  Cbannal  Eadio  E 

Oparator 

Spaclal  Oparatlona  E 

intalllganca  Eargaant 

Pouar  Qanaratlon  E 

EQuIpaant  Eapalror 

Traffic  Hanagapant  E 

Coordinator 

Chopleal  Oparatlona/  0 

Training  Officar 
Erldga  Crauaan  E 

Aaaunitlon  Epoclallat  E 

Coabat  Eignalar  E 

Epaclal  Oparatl'^a  W 

Tochnlelan 

Food  Earvico  Epoclallat  E 

Poraonnal  AAlnlatratlon  E 
Epoclallat 


Additional 

Ehortage* 
aa  Percent 

Quallf lad 

of  UartlMo 

Uartlaa 

Poraonnal 

Eaqulraaent 

Eaaulrad 

Baadad 

* _ 

1.351 

225 

17 

644 

195 

30 

880 

162 

18 

249 

124 

SO 

192 

123 

64 

220 

120 

55 

524 

117 

22 

549 

117 

21 

318 

97 

31 

456 

95 

21 

167 

93 

56 

181 

93 

51 

256 

88 

34 

84 

84 

100 

188 

84 

45 

322 

83 

26 

321 

80 

25 

102 

80 

78 

497 

78 

16 

173 

73 

42 

Officer  U  •  Warrant  Officer 


E  ■  Enliatad 


•  "Ehortaga"  ropraaanta  additional  MOE-quallflad  poraonnal  naadad  In  each  apaelalty  to  anaura 
that  -ti  anoclattlaa  In  all  unita  are  filled  ultb  Qualified  paopla  to  a  laval  OQual  to  the 
unit'a  Authorited  Laval  of  Organization  (ALO). 
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Tabl*  *-7.  Twenty  Ar»y  Specieltfee  Contrlbut1n«  Hoet  to  Low  Unit  Fill  of  Quoliffod  Pereonncl 
(Specialty  Qualification) 


Scenario  2:  208  Guard/Raaarva  Units 

(Coaiputed  without  regard  to  unit  raadineaa  ratings) 

Additional 

Qualified 

Military  Wartiae  Paraonnal 

SDoclaltv  £lm  BWUtatf 

118  Infantryaan  E  6,508  985 

Shortage* 
as  Percent 

of  Usrtiae 
Requi rodent 

X _ 

15 

11H 

Fighting  Vehicle 

E 

345 

224 

65 

71 L 

InfantryaMn 

Adainlatratlve  Specialist 

E 

1,242 

200 

16 

520 

Power  Generation 

E 

546 

179 

33 

lie 

EquIpsMnt  Repairer 
indirect  Fira 

E 

1,469 

177 

12 

SIR 

Infant ryawn 

CoaRiat  Signaler 

E 

941 

176 

19 

77F 

Petroleuai  Supply 

E 

482 

147 

30 

13F 

Specialist 

Fire  Support  Specialist 

E 

395 

145 

37 

OSS 

Military  Police 

E 

784 

143 

18 

SIN 

Multichannel  Coaawnlca- 

E 

806 

138 

17 

128 

SIC 

tlona  Equipaent  Operator 
Coaibat  Engineer 

Single  Channel  Radio 

E 

E 

860 

568 

126 

124 

15 

22 

11M 

Operator 

Heavy  Antlaraor 

E 

1,016 

122 

12 

91A 

Hespons  Infantry 

Nadicsl  Special lat 

E 

885 

110 

12 

111 

Light  Infantryawn 

0 

552 

104 

19 

721 

Officer 

Te 1 ecoaaun 1 cat 1 one 

E 

534 

101 

19 

568 

Center  Operator 

Chaailcsl  Operations 

E 

421 

94 

22 

76C 

Specisliat 

Equlpaant  Records 

E 

433 

93 

21 

36H 

and  Parte  Specialist 
Switching  Syataaa 

E 

185 

87 

47 

767 

Operator 

Unit  Supply  Specialist 

E 

1,032 

86 

8 

0  ‘ 

.  Officer  U  « 

Warrant  Officer 

E  ■ 

Enlisted 

*  >Shortaao-  repraaenta  additional  NOS-quallfied  peraonnel  needed  In  each  apacialty  to  enaure 
that  .11  aneclaltlea  In  all  unite  are  filled  with  qualified  people  to  a  level  equal  to  the 
unit'a  Authorised  level  of  Organisation  (AlO). 


Reserve  Force  Nanpouer  Force  Structures  and  Peraonnel  Readiness 
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General  Comparison 

The  reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force  are  substantially 
smaller  than  their  Army  counterparts,  in  total  assigned 
personnel  and  in  numbers  of  units.  Table  4-8  shows  those 
comparative  figures. 


Table  4-8.  Selected  Reserve  Assigned  Strength  and  Numbers  of 

Units  Reporting  Readiness:  Four  Reserve  Components 


Component 


Assigned  Strength* 
^000^ _ 


Units  Reporting 
_ Readiness** _ 


ARNG 

USAR 

ANGUS 

USAFR 


451.8 

313.6 

114.6 
80.4 


1,701 

1,748 

832 

411 


*RCCPDS  Fiscal  Year  1987  Summary. 

**Data  from  MULTICS  files,  October-November  1987. 


The  Air  Force  is,  in  some  respects,  less  dependent  on  its 
reserve  components  for  overall  mission  accomplishment  than  is 
the  Army.  Within  some  mission  areas,  however,  the  wartime 
effort  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  is 
extremely  important.  Table  4-9  shows  the  levels  of  reserve 
contribution  to  the  total  Air  Force  in  selected  mission  areas. 
Three  of  these  mission  areas  were  chosen  by  UII  for  further 
review  as  notional  high-priority  unit  groupings.  Table  4-10 
summarizes  the  status  of  personnel  readiness  of  these  selected 
groups . 

Aerial  Port  Operations 

Aerial  port  units  provide  terminal  services  for  both  cargo  and 
passengers.  These  units,  which  are  organized  in  peacetime  as 
squadrons  or  flights,  are  employed  as  teams  upon  mobilization  to 
augment  existing  aerial  port  terminals  or  to  provide  similar 
services  at  unimproved  air  bases  destined  for  wartime  service. 
Aerial  p«rt  units  are  required  very  early  in  any  major  conflict, 
during  the  initial  surge  in  airborne  shipments  to  (and  within) 
the  war  theater.  Those  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
units  are  therefore  important  to  early  accomplishment  of  the 
wartime  mission  of  the  Air  Force.  Over  10,000  enlisted 
positions  exist  in  the  Air  Guard  and  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
for  aerial  port  units. 
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Table  4-9.  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Contributions  to  Total  Air  Force 


Air  defense  78* 

Tactical  airlift  60* 

Strategic  airlift  aircrews  50** 

Tactical  fighter  capability  33* 

Air  refueling  22* 

Tactical  reconnaissance  54* 

Aerial  port  61*** 

Tactical  control  55*** 

Combat  communications  67*** 

Aeromedical  evacuation  crews  93**** 

Civil  engineering  personnel  44*** 


Note:  All  data  except  those  for  aeromedical  evacuation 

crews  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  for  FY1987,  p.l3. 


*Percentage  determined  by  counting  primary  authorization 
aircraft. 

**Percentage  determined  by  counting  primairy  authorized 
aircrews . 


***Percentage  determined  by  counting  primary  authorized 
personnel . 


****Data  from 


September  1987,  p.l07. 


Table  4-10.  Personnel  Readiness  of  Notional  High-Priority  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Unit  Groups* 

Personnel  Readiness** 


Rg.fl4Y 


Aerial  Port  88%  10%  2% 

Civil  Engineering  70  18  12 

Combat  Communications  89  9  2 


*LMI  retained  the  older  UNITREP  category  titles  of  "combat 
ratings"  rather  than  "category  levels"  used  under  the  new  Status 
of  Resources  and  Training  Systems  (SORTS) ,  which  was  implemented 
during  FY1987.  All  units  in  these  unit  group  report  readiness. 

**Shown  as  a  percentage  of  all  units  within  each  unit  group. 


■•••rvt  Fore*  NanpoMr  Fore*  Structure*  and  Poraonnol  Readino** 


Although  the  overall  personnel  readiness  status  of  this  group 
of  units  is  generally  good  (see  Table  4-10) ,  a  review  of  the 
individual  specialties  for  aerial  port  units  shows  that  three 
specialties  are  experiencing  some  level  of  skill  Imbalance  in 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  combined.  The 
current  situation  for  these  specialties  is  shorn  in  Table  4-11. 


Table  4-11.  Potential  Problcn  Speeialtiet  in  Aerial  Port  Unite  (AMG  and  USAFR  Unite  Coabined) 


Priaary  of  Aatigned  ae  Percentage  of  Authorized 


Percent  Initial 


Sp«cl>ltle» 

fill 

P  •  DY" 

Sane  CF** 

Other  CF*"* 

Training  **** 

472X0 

Vehicle  Nechenic 

103X 

43X 

49X 

8X 

3X***** 

605X0 

Peseenger 

specielist 

116X 

51X 

52X 

5X 

8X 

605X1 

Cergo  epecieliet 

99*""** 

•  41X 

42X 

12X 

4X***** 

*Priaary  incuabent  specialty  is  saae  as  duty  specialty. 

**Priaary  incuad>ent  specialty  and  duty  specialty  not  the  saae,  but  are  in  saae  career 
field. 

***PriaMry  incuabent  specialty  and  duty  specialty  are  in  different  career  fields. 

****Undargoing  initial  skills  training  in  duty  specialty. 

•••••This  percentage  is  an  estiaate  due  to  the  practice  of  the  Air  Guard  of  assigning  new 
Service  aeabers  to  special,  separate  "training  flights"  so  that  these  not-yet-qualif ied 
airaen  are  not  counted  against  Selected  Reserve  unit  strengths.  It  is  assuaed  that  the 
ANG  and  USAFR  have  equal  percentages  of  their  airaen  undergoing  initial  skill  training  in 
this  specialty. 


Civil  Engineering 

Civil  engineering  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  are  to  deploy  very  early  in  any  major  conflict  to 
provide  engineering  support  for  Air  Force  combat  units  at  both 
unimproved  locations  and  established  air  bases.  Runway  battle 
damage  repair,  construction  of  facilities,  fire  protection, 
crash  rescue,  and  bare  base  maintenance  and  operations  are 
representative  wartime  tasks  for  these  important  units.  Air 
Force  dependence  upon  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  for  civil  engineering  work  is  also  substantial.  Of  all 
Air  Force  people  assigned  to  this  mission  area,  the  Air  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  provide  44  percent. 

Two  of  the  57  specialties  required  for  the  operation  of  these 
units  show  levels  of  skill  Imbalance  which  might  merit  special 
attention.  Table  4-12  shows  this  data. 
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Tablt  4-12.  Potantial  ProblaM  tpacfaltlaa  In  Civil  Englnaarlng  Unita 
(Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Porea  Raaarva  Unita  Coaiblnad) 


Priaary  of  Aaaignad  aa  Pareantaga  of  Authorltad 


SMCipltltt 

Percent 

fill 

P  «  OY* 

Sana  CF** 

Other  CF*** 

Initial 

Tralnlna**** 

552X0  Carpenter 

105X****' 

*  49X 

29X 

24X 

3X»***» 

552X1  Naaon 

101X 

42X 

43X 

15X 

IX 

*PrlMry  Ineuabant  apaelalty  la  aaaa  aa  duty  apaclalty. 

**PrlfMry  ineuabant  apaelalty  and  duty  apaelalty  not  tha  aaaa,  but  ara  in  aaaa  earaer 
flald. 

***Prlaary  Ineuabant  apaelalty  and  duty  apaelalty  ara  in  diffarant  earaar  flalda. 

****Undargoing  Initial  akillt  training  In  duty  apaelalty. 

*****Thla  pareantaga  It  an  aatlaata  dua  to  tha  praetica  of  the  Air  Guard  of  atalgning  new 
Sarvlea  aeabara  to  tpoeial.  aaparata  otraining  fllghta"  ao  that  thaae  not-yet-qualif led 
airaan  are  not  counted  againet  Salaetad  Raoerve  unit  atrengtha.  It  la  aasuaed  that  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reaerve  have  equal  pereantaget  of  their  alrnen 
undergoing  Initial  skill  training  in  this  specialty. 


Combat  Communications 

Combat  communications  flights  are  mobile  units  that  are 
deployed  promptly  to  the  war  theater  in  time  of  emergency  to 
establish  and  to  operate  ground-to-ground  communications  and 
ground-to-air  communications,  including  those  communications 
required  for  command  and  control  during  combat.  The  bases  to 
which  these  units  deploy  are  both  unimproved  air  bases  or  those 
which  are  operated  jointly  with  units  of  allied  nations. 

Combat  communications  units  in  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  show  generally  satisfactory  levels  of  personnel 
readiness  (see  Table  4-10) .  When  a  specialty-by-specialty 
review  is  made,  however,  a  single  military  job  shows  a  level  of 
skill  imbalance  which  may  require  special  attention.  Table  4-13 
contains  the  specific  information.  No  Air  Force  Reserve  data 
are  shown  since  all  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
combat  communication  units  are  assigned  to  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

(Mbwezvations 

IMI  research  reveals  that,  idien  compared  with  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Army,  the  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  show  higher  levels  of  personnel  readiness. 


Roarv*  Fore*  Nsnpouar  Fore*  Structur**  and  Parsonnal  Rtadina** 
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Tabl«  4*13.  PotMitlal  Preblw  Sptclalty  In  Coaibat  Coaaunicatiena  Unita 
(ANG  Unita  Only) 


Prlaary  of  Aaaignad  aa  Pareantaga  of  Authorizad 


Pareont 

_im_  f  -  Of* 


Initial 

Othar  Cf*««  Tralnina**** 


472X2  Vahlcla  Hachanie  100X  39X 


SOX 


11X  0X< 


*Pr{Mry  fncunbont  apaelalty  it  taaa  to  «kity  apaclalty. 

**PrlMry  Inctaabant  apaclalty  and  duty  apaclalty  not  tho  aaao,  but  are  In  tana  career 
field. 

***Prlaary  Incuaibant  apaclalty  and  duty  apaclalty  are  in  different  career  fialda. 

****Undorgolng  Initial  akilla  training  In  duty  apaclalty. 

'****The  nuaber  of  alraan  undergoing  Initial  akilla  training  la  unknown,  alnce  tha  AXG  anrolla 
all  auch  people  in  training  fllghta  that  are  not  aaaociatad  with  the  unit  to  which  each 
alraan  will  be  eaaigned  pernenently. 


At  the  same  time,  the  number  and  magnitude  of  skill  shortages 
and  Imbalances  in  the  Air  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  are  lower 
than  in  the  Army  components. 

A  review  of  the  types  of  troublesome  Air  Force  specialties  in 
these  selected  groups  of  units  shows  an  interesting  trend.  For 
the  most  part,  the  militazy  jobs  for  which  trained  and  qualified 
airmen  are  sometimes  unavailable  are  jobs  that  are  by  their  verj 
nature  unpopular:  they  require  hard  work  imder  sometimes 
arduous  conditions.  In  flying  vinits — none  of  which  was  reviewed 
here — the  sortie-generating  skills  and  others  connected  directly 
with  the  assigned  aircraft  consistently  showed  higher  levels  of 
specialty  qualification  than  the  jobs  shown  in  these  tables. 

The  data  imply  that  carefully  developed  compensation 
initiatives  could  be  used  to  address  the  perplexing  problem  of 
intrinsically  unpopular  skills  that. show  persistent  shortages 
over  timm. 


Pl-nhi—  of  Skill  Qualification  In  Reserve  Components 


It  is  well  recognized  that  high  levels  of  unprogrammed 
attrition  represents  one  of  the  most  serious  personnel  problems 
in  the  reserve  components.  If  personnel  losses  are  severe,  how 
can  training  efforts  ever  catch  up  to  readiness  requirements? 
Turbulence  undermines  training,  and  training  difficulties  result 
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in  low  levels  of  skill  qualification  and  slow  correction  of 
skill  misnatches. 

Reserve  training  is  difficult.  Individual  skill  qualification 
training  and  matching  of  individual  skills  to  unit  billets  are 
inherently  more  difficult  in  the  reserve  force  than  in  the 
active  force.  Part-time  reservists  are  avail2d>le  only  on  a 
limited  basis,  with  training  often  separated  by  weeks  of 
distraction  by  civilian  job  requirements.  Many  are  far  removed 
from  training  facilities.  Particularly  in  the  more  technical 
specialties,  iinit  capability  to  provide  adequate  skill  training 
may  be  severely  limited.  Civilian  job  changes  often  requires 
relocation,  resulting  in  transfer,  retraining,  broken  service, 
or  even  total  loss. 

As  part  of  their  work  in  support  of  the  QRMC,  the  RAMD 
Corporation  and  the  Logistics  Management  Institute  (IKI) 
provided  research  and  analysis  of  the  process  of  individual 
skill  training  and  the  matching  of  individual  skills  to  unit 
billet  requirements.  IMI  analysts,  expanding  on  the  technology 
developed  for  the  Reserve  Medical  Management  Information  System 
(REMMIS) ,  produced  tables  depicting  how  well  specialty 
requirements  of  Army  Selected  Reserve  units  match  the  primary 
skill  qualifications  of  the  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  those 
units.  Summary  tables  are  shown  in  Appendix  I.  The  tables 
reveal  wide  variances  by  MOS  when  matching  the  primary  skill 
qualification  of  a  member  with  duty  qualification.  LHI  also,  as 
reported  in  the  preceding  section,  used  personnel  files  and 
manpower  authorization  documents  to  analyze  MOS  qualification 
rates  and  levels  and  their  effect  on  unit  personnel  readiness. 
RAND  analysts  used  data  from  the  1979  Reserve  Force  Studies 
Surveys  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  which  they 
conducted  under  contract  to  DoD  and  from  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  to  analyze  causes  of  low  MOS  qualification 
levels  and  suggest  compensation  related  Incentives  that  might 
improve  skill  qualification  levels.^ 

With  very  limited  exceptions  for  individuals  with  relevant 
civilian  training  or  experience,  nonprior  service  recruits 
receive  basic  military  training  and  training  in  a  military 
specialty  during  a  period  (sometimes  split)  of  initial  active 
duty  for  training  (lADT) .  After  trained  members  return  to  their 
units,  however,  they  may  change  units  or  skills.  In  these 
cases,  skill  retraining  is  difficult  because  of  limits  on  the 
member's  time  and  the  difficulty  of  scheduling  additional  formal 
school  training.  Table  4-14  shows  that,  one  year  after  entry, 
only  about  80  percent  of  Army  reserve  component  nonprlor  service 
accessions  have  formal  school  training  in  the  skill  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  TeUsle  4-15  shows  that  on-the-job  training  in 
the  reserve  unit  is  the  most  common  alternative  training  method 
for  nonprlor  service  members  who  have  not  received  formal 
training  in  the  skill  to  which  assigned. 
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Table  4-14.  Percent  of  Nonprlor  Service  Personnel 
With  Active  Duty  Training  in  PMOS 


Years  of 

Amy 

National 

Amy 

Reserve 

Guard 

Reserve 

Service 

% 

% 

1 

76.5 

82.9 

2 

74.6 

81.5 

3 

74.0 

80.0 

4 

67.3 

77.5 

5 

63.7 

71.9 

6+ 

45.1 

56.0 

Note:  Results  based  on  1986  Reserve 

Conponents  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel. 


Table  4-15.  Alternatives  to  Active  Duty  PMOS  Training  for 
Personnel  without  Prior  Seirvlce 

(percent  trained  in  each  alternative) 


Amy 

National 

Guard 


Amy 

Reserve 


OJT  in  civilian 

job  13.2  19.2 

Fomal  civilian 

school  05.5  13.2 

OJT  in  Reserve 

coiQionent  84.6  73.8 

Correspondence 

course  23.6  27.8 


Note:  Results  based  on  1986  Reserve  Conponents 

Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel.  Percents  do  not 
sun  to  unity  because  Individuals  nay  be 
trained  in  nore  than  one  node. 
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For  tho  Majority  of  nonprior  aarviea  aaabars,  civilian 
exparianca  or  training  doas  littla  to  raduca  Military  skill 
qualification  problaMS.  Tabla  4-16  shows  that  only  about  11 
parcant  of  anlistad  Masbars  of  tha  Arsy  National  Guard  and  17 
parcant  of  nonprimr  sarvlca  Army  Rasarvlst's  hava  civilian  jobs 
slMilar  or  vary  siMllar  to  thair  Military  spacialty.  Not  only 
is  unit  skill  training  liMitad  by  tha  ralatlvaly  faw  days  aach 
yaar  availabla  for  training,  but  thara  ara  Many  othar  danands 
basldas  working  and  training  in  tha  dutlas  of  the  Member's 
primary  military  occupation.  For  those  without  prior  service, 

46  parcant  of  junior  anlistad  aanbars  of  tha  Arsy  National  Guard 
and  31  parcant  of  senior  membars  report  that  they  spend  less 
than  half  of  their  tine  working  in  thair  primary  specialty.  In 
the  Army  Reserve  the  comparable  figures  are  53  and  36  percent. 


Tabla  4-16.  Similarity  of  Civilian  and  Reserve  Jobs  for 
Nonprlor  Service  Personnel  (percent  in  each 
alternative) 


Similarity  of 
Civilian  and 
Reserve  Jobs 

Amy 

National 

Guard 

% 

Amy 

Reserve 

% 

Very  similar 

05.4 

08.8 

Similar 

05.4 

07.9 

Somewhat 

similar 

12.1 

14.2 

Not  similar 
at  all 

65.7 

58.2 

No  civilian 
job 

11.3 

10.8 

Note:  Results  based  on  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey 
of  Enlisted  Personnel.  Percents  may  not  sum  to 
unity  because  of  rounding. 


Is  tha  situation  batter  for  veterans?  It  is  often  argued  that 
tha  affiliation  of  prior  sarvlca  naabars  with  the  reserve 
coaponants  represents  increased  return  on  training  investment 
and  reduced  raqulreaants  for  initial  Military  and  skill 
training.  At  least  with  respect  to  qualification  in  the  skill 
to  idilch  assigned,  this  is  not  tha  case.  Table  4-17  shows  that 
in  tha  Amy  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  less  than  half  of  prior 
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service  accessions  are  initially  assigned  against  their  active 
duty  prinary  specialty.  With  proaotion  and  reassignment,  the 
proportion  drops  to  one  in  four  or  less  after  seven  years  of 
reserve  service.  Similarity  between  military  and  civilian 
duties  is  slightly  higher  in  the  Army  National  Guard  for  prior 
service  than  nonprior  service  members,  and  in  both  components 
prior  service  members  are  more  likely  to  spend  a  majority  of 
their  time  performing  in  their  primary  specialty. 


Table  4-17.  Share  of  Prior  Service  Reservists 
With  Same  Active  and  Reserve  PMOS 


Years  of 

Reserve 

Service 

Army  National  Guard 

Junior  Senior 
_ % 

Army  Reserve 

Junior  Senior 

_ % _ 

1 

37.1 

28.9 

47.6 

56.3 

2 

33.2 

29.1 

41.7 

45.4 

3 

31.8 

28.1 

33.8 

40.9 

4 

26.3 

25.0 

31.2 

34.1 

5 

29.2 

20.9 

31.3 

28.4 

6 

21.0 

22.0 

28.3 

29.9 

7+ 

25.8 

18.9 

27.1 

22.7 

Note:  Results  based  on  1986  Reserve 

Components  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel. 


RAND  analysts  estimated  specialty  qualification  from  the  1979 
Reserve  Force  Studies  Survey  and  predicted  future  duty  specialty 
qualification  rates  by  years  of  reserve  service  and  prior 
service  status  from  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  data.  This 
work  predicts  that  the  qualification  of  members  who  join  the 
reserve  after  a  period  of  prior  active  duty  service  will 
continue  to  trail  the  rates  for  nonprior  service  members.  A 
substantial  percentage  will  remain  unqualified  even  after  years 
of  reserve  service.  These  forecasts  are  shown  in  Tables  4-18 
and  4-19. 

The  research  shows  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is  presently 
required  to  earn  a  new  specialty.  For  this  reason,  reservists 
who  change  units  are  much  less  likely  to  be  qualified  in  their 
duty  specialty  than  those  who  do  not.  Tid^le  4-20  shows  how 
frequently  members  change  units.  Overall,  those  who  remain  are 
relatively  stable,  but  unit  change  is  generally  more  frequent 
for  those  with  prior  active  duty  service  and  is  much  more  likely 
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Tiible  4-18.  MOS  Qualification  Rate  for  Pay  Grade 

E1-E4,  by  Years  of  Service,  Coiqoonent,  and  Prior 
Service  Status 

Amy  National  Guard  Amy  Reserve 

Years  of 


Reserve 

NPS 

PS 

NPS 

PS 

seryjgg 

_i_ 

Jk_ 

0.5 

58.9 

58.4 

60.8 

44.3 

1.0 

59.8 

61.1 

61.7 

46.2 

2.0 

80.3 

76.1 

75.8 

63.4 

3.0 

81.3 

79.3 

77.1 

66.0 

4.0 

82.2 

81.8 

78.4 

68.1 

5.0 

82.9 

83.9 

79.6 

69.7 

6.0 

83.6 

85.5 

80.8 

70.8 

Note:  Results  estimated  from  the  1979 
Reserve  Force  Studies  Survey. 


Table  4-19.  MOS  Qualification  Rate  for  Pay  Grade  E5' 
E9,  by  Years  of  Service,  Component,  and 
Prior  Service  Status 


Years  of 

Amy  National  Guard 

Amy 

Reserve 

Reserve 

NPS 

PS 

NPS 

PS 

Sfirvlgg 

_i_ 

_S_ 

1 

73.6 

69.1 

2 

— 

75.9 

— 

71.8 

4 

85.3 

79.5 

82.4 

76.5 

6 

86.9 

82.3 

83.0 

80.2 

8 

88.2 

84.5 

84.0 

83.0 

10 

89.2 

86.1 

85.5 

85.2 

15 

91.0 

88.7 

90.1 

88.4 

20 

91.8 

89.5 

94.6 

89.4 

Note:  Results  estimated  from  the  1979  Reserve 
Force  Studies  Survey.  MOS  qualification 
rates  are  not  shown  for  NPS  E5-E9  in  years 
1  and  2  because  very  few  NPS  recruits 
achieve  these  ranks  with  so  few  years  of 
service. 
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Table  4-20.  Unit  Tenure  of  Reserve  Personnel 


Amy  National  Guard  Amy  Reserve 


Characteristic 

■  MPS 

-PS. 

NFS 

PS. 

Average  Years  in 

Reserve 

11.75 

7.48 

9.28 

7.29 

Average  Years  in 

Current  Unit 

if  Changed 

6.05 

4.22 

4.57 

3.73 

Number  of  Units 

of  Asslcmment 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

59.76 

60.27 

53.45 

56.07 

2 

21.44 

21.90 

23.19 

24.70 

3 

8.76 

8.58 

14.16 

8.88 

4-^ 

10.04 

9.26 

9.20 

10.35 

Note:  Results  estimated  from  the  1979  Reserve 
Force  Studies  Survey. 


for  members  of  the  Amy  Reserve  than  for  the  Guardsmen.  Tables 
4-21  and  4-22  show  the  effect  of  unit  change  on  the  duty 
qualification  rate.  The  RAND  researchers  conclude  that  low 
occupational  qualification  levels  can  be  traced  to  low  rates  of 
occupational  matching  for  prior  service  personnel,  high  turnover 
of  personnel  in  units,  the  long  process  for  occupational 
retraining,  and  promotion  incentives  which  encourage 
occupational  movement. 

There  are,  however,  other  factors.  RAND  analysts  compared  the 
views  of  senior  enlisted  members  in  45  units  which  had  been 
surveyed  with  a  100  percent  sample  in  1979  with  views  expressed 
in  a  follow-up  in  1986.  They  found  a  pattern  of  shifting 
perception  of  the  nature  of  the  most  serious  problems  between 
the  two  periods.  Table  4-23  shows  the  shifts  and  calculates  the 
differences.  The  personnel  related  factors  of  quality  of 
personnel,  early  pay  grade  strength,  low  attendance  and,  to  some 
extent,  MOS  qualified  shortage  are  believed  to  be  improved.  The 
respondents  now  consider  them  less  severe. 
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Table  4-21.  Unit  Change  and  Duty  Qualification  for  Personnel  in 
Pay  Grades  E1-E4,  by  Component  and  Prior  Service 
Status 


Army  National  Guard  Army  Reserve 


NPS 

PS 

NPS 

PS 

Pvtfcy.  Qualj 

Before  unit 

_i_ 

_i_ 

-L. 

change 

After  unit 

92.7 

72.8 

86.4 

72.3 

change 

Years  in  new 

77.7 

55.3 

58.2 

56.4 

unit 

1 

80.5 

61.5 

61.8 

51.2 

2 

82.5 

67.5 

65.1 

60.7 

3 

84.1 

72.6 

69.0 

64.2 

4 

85.3 

76.9 

73.3 

67.8 

5 

86.3 

80.5 

77.8 

71.3 

Note:  Results  estimated  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel.  'suits  are  based  on 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  member  changing 
units  after  3  years  of  reserve  service. 


Table  4-22.  Unit  Change  and  Duty  Qualification  for  Personnel  in 
Pay  Grades  E5-E9,  by  Component  and  Prior  Service 
Status 


Army  National  Guard  Army  Reserve 


NPS 

PS 

NPS 

PS 

Duty  Dual.  Rate 
Before  unit 

JL_ 

_i_ 

_s_ 

change 

After  unit 

91.8 

82.5 

87.4 

79.8 

change 

Years  in  new 

74.3 

62.8 

58.8 

51.2 

unit 

1 

75.6 

66.9 

62.4 

57.0 

2 

76.8 

70.6 

65.6 

62.2 

3 

78.0 

73.7 

68.5 

66.9 

4 

79.0 

76.4 

71.1 

71.0 

5 

80.0 

78.7 

73.3 

74.6 

Note:  Results  estimated  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel.  Results  are  based  on 
all  members  who  changed  units  after  8  years  (NPS) 
and  6  years  (PS)  of  service. 
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Tabu  4.23  Coaparing  Parcaptlon  Probtaaa  For  1979  AMD  1986 


X  Raapondlng  ■Serioua"  or  ■Soaatdiat*  of  a  Problea 


Hot  Enough 

Poor  Staff 


Out  of  Dato 

Naehanleal 

Condition 

Being  8elou 
Strength 

Seing  telou 
Strength 

Reaideneea 

to  Plan 

Lou 

Lou 

Attendance 

Equlpaant/ 

of  Equipaent/ 

in  Gradea 

in  Gradea 

Effaetive 

Attendance  at 

at  Annual 

Ueapona 

Uaspona 

E1-E4 

E5-E9 

Training 

Unit  DriUa 

Training 

1979 

ES 

13.7 

11.9 

30.2 

7.8 

12.6 

18.0 

6.9 

E6 

14.8 

10.1 

35.7 

5.0 

11.7 

17.0 

6.6 

E7 

10.4 

9.3 

37.5 

5.6 

12.1 

15.5 

5.6 

ES 

13.1 

7.9 

38.1 

2.8 

8.0 

7.4 

1.7 

1986 

ES 

21.6 

14.9 

16.8 

7.3 

13.7 

12.8 

8.3 

E6 

20.9 

14. S 

19.4 

5.2 

14.3 

10.4 

6.3 

E7 

19.9 

14.6 

15.1 

6.1 

15,3 

9.0 

6.8 

E8 

20. S 

11.6 

15.7 

6.8 

16.4 

7.5 

4.1 

DIfferencet 

1986-1979 

ES  7.9 

3.0 

-13.4 

•0.5 

1.1 

-5.2 

♦  1.4 

E6 

6.1 

4.4 

-16.3 

-0.2 

2.6 

-6.6 

-0,3 

E7 

9.S 

S.3 

-22.4 

-0.5 

3.2 

-6.5 

1.2 

E8 

7,4 

3.7 

-22.4 

♦4.0 

8.4 

♦0.1 

2.4 

Instead,  the  surveys  reveal  a  much  higher  concern  with  access 
to  facilities,  time  to  train,  poor  equipment,  and  paperwork 
interference.  The  pattern  of  improved  numbers  of  personnel, 
accompanied  by  Increased  problems  of  training  time  and  access  is 
an  indicator  of  the  increased  intensity  of  reserve  training  and 
administration  today. 

Turbulence  is  the  enemy  of  training,  and  training  is  the  key 
to  readiness.  Training  personnel  to  the  levels  required  for  MOS 
qualification  takes  a  long  time:  losses  and  transfers  cut  the 
members'  tenure  short  and  hold  down  the  level  of  personnel 
readiness.  Could  the  components  solve  the  problem  by  training 
harder  and  faster,  either  through  additional  training 
assemblies,  or  through  longer  active  duty  for  training? 
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Tabl*  4.23  (continued) 


X  Roopondins  "Serious*  or  "Soaeuliat*  of  a  Proble* 


Ineffective  Not  Lack  of 


Training 

Shortaga 

Lou  Quality 

Enough 

Not  Enough 

Acceaa 

Lack  of  Good 

During 

of  NOS 

of  Peraonnal 

TIm  to 

Tiae  to  Plan 

to  Good 

Inatruction 

Annual 

Dual  If  lad 

in  Lou  Grade 

Practice 

and  Get  All 

Training 

Manuals/ 

Training 

Perionnel 

Unit  Poaitiona 

Skllla 

Paperuork  Done 

Facllitlea 

Materials 

1979 

ES 

9.2 

15.5 

15.6 

12.0 

14.7 

17.2 

12.1 

E6 

8.7 

14.1 

17.9 

14.7 

21.4 

21.6 

11.6 

E7 

7.3 

13.7 

18.8 

26.9 

29.4 

19.1 

9.2 

E8 

3.4 

7.4 

12.5 

15.9 

31.2 

16.5 

3.4 

1986 

ES 

12.6 

12.7 

11.0 

19.7 

23.8 

22.7 

14.1 

E6 

10. S 

9.8 

9.1 

21.2 

29.5 

22.7 

12.0 

E7 

9.5 

10.2 

10.2 

29.2 

42.8 

28.0 

10.5 

E8 

7.5 

8.9 

9.6 

34.9 

45.2 

22.6 

13.0 

Dlffcranca 

1979-1986 

ES  3.4 

•2.8 

•4.6 

7.7 

9.1 

5.5 

2.0 

E6 

1.8 

-4.3 

•8.8 

6.5 

8.1 

1.1 

0.4 

E7 

2.2 

-3.5 

•8.6 

2.3 

13.4 

8.9 

1.3 

E8 

4.1 

1.5 

-2.9 

19.0 

14.0 

6.1 

9.6 

Previous  research  has  established  a  strong  association  between 
employer  or  family  conflict  and  reserve  loss.  Increased 
training  time  which  exacerbates  these  tensions  might  produce 
more  rapid  MOS  qualification  in  the  individual,  only  to  see  the 
benefit  lost  through  increased  losses  and  the  need  to  train  more 
individuals. 

This  is  Indicated  by  an  empirical  study  of  retention  in  the 
first  seven  Army  National  Guard  units  to  attend  the  National 
Training  Center  and  RAND  analysis  of  data  from  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  for  revealing  intentions.^  In  the  latter 
data,  a  clear  pattern  of  change  in  reenlistment  intention  was 
found  in  answer  to  questions  of  the  effect  of  extended  training 
options.  The  options  presented  for  consideration  were  two:  two 
extra  drills  per  month  on  the  one  hand  or  an  extra  five  days  of 
annual  training  duty  on  the  other.  Tables  4-24  and  4-25  present 
the  results.  While  intention  is  not  fait  accompli,  other  work 
has  shown  reenlistment  intention  to  be  an  excellent  predictor  of 
actual  behavior.  The  analysts  found  a  strong  negative  shift  in 
intention  to  continue  under  the  hypothetical  conditions. 
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TabI*  4-24.  Effect  of  Extondod  Tiao  Option*  on  th*  loonlUtaont  Intention*  of  Junior  Personnel 
by  Coaponent  end  Prior  Service  Statu* 

(percent  planning  to  reenllst) 


2  Extra  Drill* 

Extra  5  days  of 

Current  Policy 

per  aonth 

Annual  Training 

J _  _ S _  _ I 


Aray  Setional  Suard 


NPS 

49.8 

37.0  (12.3) 

39.6 

(10.2) 

PS 

55.8 

44.3  (11.5) 

46.2 

(  9.6) 

Aray  Reserve 

NPS 

51.7 

39.2  (12.2) 

44.3 

(  7.4) 

PS 

58.9 

48.2  (10.7) 

51.7 

(  7.2) 

Sot*:  Results  based  on  1986  Reserve  Coaponents  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel.  The  difference 

between  the  proportion  reenli sting  under  current  policy  and  under  each  option  is  reported 
in  perenthesis. 


Table  4-25.  Effect  of  Extended  Tiae  Options  on  the  Reenlistaent  Intentions  of  Senior  Personnel 
by  CoagMnent  and  Prior  Service  Status 


(percent  planning  to  reenlist) 


Current  Policy 
X _ 


2  Extre  Drills 
per  aonth 

_ i _ 


Extra  5  days  of 
Annual  Training 

_ s _ 


Aray  National  Guard 


NPS 

65.8 

48.6  (17.2) 

49.4  (16.4) 

PS 

69.1 

53.6  (15.5) 

55.8  (13.3) 

Aray  Reserve 

NPS 

67.7 

52.2  (15.5) 

56.2  (11.5) 

PS 

72.2 

58.5  (13.7) 

62.3  (  9.9) 

Note:  Result*  based  on  1986  Reserve  Coaponents  Survey  of  Enlisted  Personnel.  The  difference 

between  th*  proportion  reenlisting  under  current  policy  and  under  each  option  is  reported 
in  parenthesis. 


The  results  of  the  Amy  National  Guard's  use  of  the  National 
Training  Center  In  an  expanded  training  progrEun  support  the 
Intentions  reported  by  the  surveys. The  National  Training 
Center  training  Increased  the  time  reijuired  of  the  members  In 
three  ways;  three  weeks  of  duty  were  required  in  place  of  the 
usual  two;  the  units  Involved  undertook  a  more  Intensive 
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TabI*  4*26.  Attrltien/Tranafar*  (n  NTC  varaua  Caaparlaen  Unit* 
ever  th«  NTC  partod  by  Itata 


Sapsratad 
froa  tha 

Guard 

Unit 

_ % _ 

Tranafarrad 

to  Another 

Guard 

Unit 

_ t _ 

Overall 

Unit 

Attrition 

_ X _ 

gtili 

Naaalning  In 
Original 

Unit 

_ % _ 

Alabaaa 

NTC  unit* 

14.8 

16.0 

30.8 

69.2 

(533) 

Coaparlaon  unit* 

14.1 

8.4 

22.5 

77.6 

(491) 

Gaoroia  (1*108) 

NTC  unit* 

30.7 

1.1 

32.0 

68.0 

(5*7) 

Conparlaon  unit* 

21.5 

1.1 

22.6 

77.4 

(1,552) 

Gaorgla  (1-121) 

NTC  unit* 

24.1 

4.9 

29.0 

71.0 

(801) 

Coaparlaon  unit* 

17.4 

4.7 

22.1 

77.9 

(1,531) 

Gaorgla  (2-121) 

NTC  unit* 

17.4 

7.4 

24.8 

75.2 

(771) 

CoagMrlaon  unit* 

15.7 

7.8 

23.5 

76.6 

(1,561) 

Louisiana 

NTC  unit* 

15.6 

8.9 

24.5 

75.5 

(6*9> 

Coaparlaon  unit* 

13.5 

6.6 

20.1 

79.9 

(1,075) 

HInnaaota 

NTC  unit* 

28.4 

4.7 

33.1 

66.9 

(821) 

Coaparlaon  unit* 

23.3 

4.5 

27.8 

72.2 

(2,036) 

North  Carolina 

NTC  unit* 

15.2 

9.4 

24.6 

75.4 

(792) 

Coaparlaon  units 

10.2 

5.4 

15.6 

84.4 

(2,523) 

Sourca:  GrUaMr  and  No«a«<,  Natantton  Pattarna  for  Anay  National  Guard  Untta  Attandlna  tha 

National  Tratntna  Cantar.  praparad  for  Nattada  Coluabua  Laboratorlaa  indar  contract  to 
U.S.  Aray  Naaoarcli  Office,  Novaabar  198A,  draft. 


training  schedule  in  the  year  before  their  arrival;  and  officers 
and  senior  NCOs  were  required  to  participate  in  a  large  number 
of  additional  planning  sessions  during  the  preparation  phase, 
tdiich  could  have  taken  as  much  as  two  or  three  extra  weekends 
each  month. 

The  results  show  a  significant  difference  in  attrition  between 
units  participating  in  the  program  and  equivalent  non 
participating  units. Table  4-26  shows  the  data. 
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More  than  extra  work  was  Involved  in  the  HTC  program.  Many 
reservists  reported  income  loss  from  the  extra  time.  Most  young 
members  received  no  civilian  pay  during  their  absence,  and 
military  pay  suffered  a  troublesome  delay.  Some  members  lost 
pay  during  the  preparation  sessions,  and  others  during  the  extra 
drills  required. 


unit  Personnel  Shortages 

The  preceding  section  on  reserve  component  personnel 
readiness  provided  insight  into  the  extent  to  which  available 
strength  and  skill  qualification  levels  which  affect  unit 
readiness  are  being  achieved.  The  section  documented  the 
magnitude  of  the  personnel  readiness  problem  and  suggested  that 
the  systematic  documentation  of  factors  affecting  personnel 
readiness  in  priority  units  may  make  the  problem  susceptible  to 
improvement  through  the  use  of  target  incentives.  To  better 
understand  the  environment  in  which  reserve  compensation 
fvinctions  to  attract  and  retain  members  with  the  desired 
(qualities  and  needed  skills,  the  pattern  of  personnel  shortages 
across  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units  has  been 
explored.  This  was  accomplished  as  part  of  the  research  by  the 
RAND  Corporation  in  support  of  the  6th  QRMC.  The  objective  of 
this  support  was  to  determine  the  relative  extent  to  which  iinit 
characteristics  or  local  labor  market  characteristics  influence 
manning  and  qualification  levels. The  evidence  of  unit 
shox^ages  is  based  on  examination  of  the  fill-rate  (or  percent 
fill)  of  reserve  units  as  a  function  of  unit-specific 
characteristics  (unit  size  or  authorized  strength,  unit  mission, 
competition  among  vmits  and  so  forth) ,  and  local  and  specific 
characteristics  (size  and  nature  of  the  recruiting  pool, 
economic  and  demographic  characteristics,  region  or  state,  and 
so  forth) . 

There  are  over  6,000  distinct  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  units  located  throughout  the  United  States.  Each  unit 
has  a  specified  function  (such  as  infantry,  combat  support, 
administration)  and  a  mobilization  mission.  Reserve  units  have 
had  different  degrees  of  success  in  meeting  manning  goals.  The 
research  found  that  manning  rates  vary  widely,  from  undermanning 
by  more  than  50  percent  to  overmanning  by  more  than  25  percent. 

An  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  differential  success 
in  manning  becomes  important  to  the  most  efficient  allocation  of 
recruiting  resources  (broadly  defined  to  include  recruiters  and 
bonuses  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment) . 

To  analyze  the  determinants  of  unit  manning  among 
approximately  2,400  Army  National  Guard  and  2,200  Army  Reserve 
units,  RAND  analysts  used  data  on  operating  and  authorized 
strengths  and  functions  of  units  from  1980,  and  matched  this 
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with  county-lwvwl  census  data  froa  tha  1980  Census  for  the 
locations  of  the  units.  Table  4-27  shows  that  the  National 
Guard  is  acre  successful  than  the  Aray  Reserve-  in  aeeting 
strength  requirements  and  that  larger  units  of  either  component 
have  a  significantly  harder  time  in  achieving  strength  levels 
than  smaller  units. 


T2d>le  4-27.  Distribution  of  Units  by  Percent  Fill  Unit  Size  and 
Component,  1980 

Percent  Fill 

(Operating  strength/authorized  strength) 


ithorized 

Strength 

Army  National 
Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

11-40 

members 

111 

97 

41-80 

members 

96 

93 

81-120 

members 

89 

83 

121-160 

members 

81 

-  76 

over  160 

members 

81 

74 

The  empirical  model  was  estimated  using  percent  fill  in  1980 
as  the  dependent  variable  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve  separately.  Both  unit  size  and  unit  mission  emerge 
as  important  to  fill  rates.  Size  is  directly  related  to  percent 
fill,  although  the  reasons  for  the  relationship  are  not  known. 
Unit  mission  was  also  related  to  fill  rate.  The  RAND  research 
found  that  differences  of  unit  mission  are  even  more  significant 
among  Guard  units.  Combat  and  combat-support  units  have 
considerably  more  trouble  achieving  their  strength  levels. 
Several  locational  characteristics  also  appear  to  have 
significant  effects  on  unit  manning  levels.  For  example,  the 
size  of  the  recruiting  pool  (proportion  of  population  age  16  to 
34  years)  and  the  proportion  of  veterans  in  this  pool  are  both 
positively  related  to  unit  manning  levels.  Also,  fast  county 
growth  rates  are  positively  related  to  higher  manning. 

The  effects  of  county  economic  characteristics  (measured  by 
unemployment  rate,  average  household  income,  and  percent  of 
labor  force  with  a  high  school  education)  were  all  in  the 
expected  direction  and  strongly  significant  for  the  Guard. 

Higher  unemployment,  as  expected,  is  associated  with  higher 
manning  levels,  and  RAND  analysts  found  the  effects  to  be 
significant  for  both  components.  Higher  unemployment  would  tend 
to  increase  enlistments  (as  other  job  opportunities  became 
curtailed)  as  well  as  retention.  Counties  with  high  income 
tended  to  have  lower  manning  levels,  as  did  counties  with  high 
average  levels  of  education. 
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The  research  also  found  regimial  effects:  the  south  tends  to 
have  relatively  higher  overall  Banning,  although  effects  for  the 
other  regions  are  not  consistent  across  exponents. 

There  are  several  caveats  that  Bust  be  sentioned  with  regard 
to  these  results.  This  analysis  is  based  on  cross-section  data 
for  a  single  year,  1980.  Considerable  changes  in  reserve 
policies  have  been  Inplenented  since  then,  and  average  unit 
sianning  levels  have  risen  considerably.  Significant  variation 
still  exists  however,  and  the  underlying  structural  reasons  for 
these  variations  are  probably  best  analyzed  with  full  census 
data  and  in  poorer  recruiting  tines.  The  RAND  analysis  has 
implications  for  reserve  coiqpensation:  persistent  personnel 
problems  exist  in  certain  types  of  units  and  in  certain 
locations,  even  during  periods  where  overall  manpower  goals  are 
achieved.  Again,  this  indicates  flexible  forms  of  compensation, 
which  can  be  targeted  against  persistent  problems,  are  likely  to 
be  most  cost  effective. 


Attrition  of  Junior  Enlisted  Personnel 

Junior  personnel  requirements  are  filled  mainly  by  recruiting 
retaining  and  training  Individuals  without  prior  service,  but 
some  requirements  for  pay  grade  E4  are  also  filled  by  new 
personnel  with  prior  service.  Shortages  can  result  from  high 
unprogrammed  attrition  rates  early  in  careers  as  well  as 
inability  to  recruit  the  required  nvimber  and  quality  of 
personnel.  The  following  section  discusses  attrition  of 
personnel  with  and  without  prior  service. 

Early  Attrition  of  Reservists 

One  measure  of  the  stability  of  groups  of  reservists  is  the 
probedsillty  of  attrition  over  a  three-year  period.  Figure  4-3 
shows,  at  each  year  of  service,  the  probability  of  officer  and 
enlisted  reservists  leaving  the  reserve  within  the  following 
three  years.  The  data  shows  that  junior  enlisted  personnel  have 
significantly  higher  three-yeaz  attrition  rates  than  either 
junior  or  senior  officers  or  senior  enlisted  personnel.  If  it 
is  assumed  that  a  reservist  is  fully  trained  after  two  years, 
the  data  shows  that  only  about  four  in  ten  enlisted  personnel 
will  remain  for  an  additional  three  years.  This  ratio  declines 
to  about  3  in  10  for  personnel  with  four  to  six  years  of 
experience. 

In  contrast,  junior  reserve  officers  show  significantly  lower 
three-year  turnover  rates  and  correspondingly  greater  retention 
of  experience  in  junior  billets.  For  these  members,  the 
tuimover  rate  after  three  years  is  only  4  in  10.  For  more 
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FIGURE  4*3.  3  YEAR  ATTRITION  PROBABa.lTy  (SELECTED  RESERVE) 

Souros:  QrltMiwr,  Buddin,  and  Kirby,  Chanalna  Rattrw  CompantaMon: 
A  Ravlaw  of  Companaatlon  Ralatad  Faraanoal  and  Trilnmo 

Raadinaat  laauaa. 

R-3669  FMBP/RA.  Tha  RAND  Corporation,  Forthoomtng. 


senior  officer  and  enlisted  personnel,  turnover  rates  after 
three  years  are  significantly  less — declining  to  under  2  in  10 
for  personnel  close  to  retlreaent  eligibility. 

Attrition,  particularly  early  attrition  that  is  unrelated  to 
Expiration  of  Term  of  Service  (ETS) ,  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  single  most  important  Issues  facing  the  Selected 
Reserve  today,  particularly  the  two  Army  components.  Most 
systematic  research  on  attrition  has  focused  on  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Army  National  Guard,  partly  because  these  two  components 
are  by  far  the  largest,  and  partly  because  the  problem  appears 
to  be  the  most  severe  for  these  two  components.  In  FY  1986, 
losses  not  related  to  ETS  were  30  percent  of  average  enlisted 
strength  for  the  Army  Reserve.  An  earlier  RAND  study  analyzing 
the  FY  1980  entrance  cohort  showed  separation  rates  during  the 
first  two  years  of  30.6  percent  for  the  National  Guard  and  39.5 
percent  for  the  Army  Reserve. 
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Initial  active  duty  for  training  requirea  approxlnately  eight 
weeks  of  basic  nllitary  training  plus  advanced  individual  skill 
training,  which  can  take  froa  one  sonth  to  over  a  year.  There 
is  further  investaent  in  the  resources  required  to  perfom  on- 
the-j(d3  training  (OJT)  at  the  unit  level.  The  return  on  this 
investaent  occurs  as  indivichials  serve  out  their  terns  of 
reserve  service. 

The  longer  the  individual  stays,  provided  perfomance  is 
satisfactory,  the  better  the  return  on  the  training  Investaent. 
Loss  of  these  individuals  before  they  complete  their  term  can 
substantially  reduce  the  return  on  this  training  investment,  and 
introduce  a  permanent  "float"  of  constantly  rotating  untrained 
persons. 

RAND  analysts  have  identified  three  types  of  Selected  Reserve 
attrition,  arguing  that  these  must  each  be  understood  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  return  on  training  investment. A  few 
reservists  leave  to  enter  the  active  force,  more  leave  and 
return  to  the  Selected  Reserve  at  a  later  time,  and  others  are 
lost  permanently  from  the  Selected  Reserve.  A  greater  return  is 
realized  on  the  training  investment  if  individuals  enter  the 
active  force,  and  some  value  is  retained  if  an  individual 
returns  to  the  Selected  Reserve.  These  two  categories  of 
reserve  attrition,  active  duty  transfers  and  returnees, 
accounted  for  20  to  30  percent  of  the  two-year  attrition  of  the 
Army  Reserve  and  for  10  to  15  percent  of  attrition  in  the  Guard 
(Table  4-28) .  All  attrition  from  reserve  units  affects  unit 
personnel  readiness,  however,  and  the  objective  of  the  6th  QRMC 
is  to  Identify  compensation  alternatives  that  can  reduce  that 
attrition. 

The  characteristics  that  are  related  to  attrition  were  also 
studied.  In  the  nonprlor  service  cohorts  of  1980,  1981,  and 
1982  gender  was  found  the  largest  consistent  attrition  risk 
factor,  followed  by  education  experience  and  aptitude  scores. 
Female  members  are  at  much  higher  risk  of  loss  than  similar 
males.  High  school  graduates  within  a  cohort  show  lower  loss 
rates  than  members  iidio  did  not  graduate,  and  higher  scorers  on 
the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  show  lower  losses  than  lower 
scorers.  This  effect  is  not  consistent  between  cohorts, 
however;  later  cohorts  had  higher  averages  in'  both  these 
categories,  but  the  about  the  same  overall  rate  of  loss. 

As  a  quality  objective,  education  is  most  desirable,  and 
probably  the  best  indicator  of  future  performance.  Compensation 
ia^roveronts,  particularly  the  selected  Reserve  incentive 
programs,  have  been  one  of  the  factors  in  Improving  the 
educational  level  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  components  since 
1980.  However,  while  those  with  higher  education  levels  are 
lost  at  lower  rates,  the  RAND  analysis  suggests  that  Improving 
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th«  ovmrall  adueational  l«v«l  without  othor  policy  changoo  aay 
not  raduca  attrition,  particularly  during  tha  initial  training 
phasa.  "Ihara  is  soma  strong  avidanca  showing  that  a  policy 
shift  to  a  nora  laniant  dlsc^arga  j^olicy  for  unit  connanders  in 
tha  Any  Rasarva,  so  callad  "wranch  tgt*,  accounts  for  tha 
sisaabla  Incraasa  in  attrition  in  tha  Fy82  cohort. 

Attrition  of  Menbora  with  Prior  Sarvioa 

A  cnpatison  ahaiysls,  currantly  underway  at  RAND,  axanines 
tha  attrition  bahavior  of  rasarvists  with  prior  sarvica  tdio 
antarad  tha  two  Any  Rasarva  coagionantB  during  tha  period  froa 
FY  1980  through  fy  1982.  Parsonnal  with  prior  service  account 
for  56  percent  of  total  accessions  in  the  Any  Reserve  and  about 
45  percent  in  the  Any  Rational  Guard;  these  proportions  have 
resained  relatively  stable  over  the  period  fron  FY  1980  to  FY 
1986.  As  we  have  noted  abova,  they  are  snaller  than  the  other 
comwnents,  except  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

For  accessions  with  prior  service  «dio  leave  within  the  first 
two  yean  and  do  not  later  return  to  the  Selected  Reserve, 
analysis  reveals  a  si^ificant  difference  in  attrition  rates 
between  the  two  conponents:  36.4  percent  for  the  Any  Reserve 
and  24.7  percent  for  the  Rational  Guard.  Attrition  rates  for 
individuals  without  prior  service  nirror  this  difference, 
although  to  a  lesser  degree,  as  shown  in  Table  4-29. 


Table  4-29.  Two  Year  Attrition  Rate  for  FY  1980-1982  Accessions 
with  Prior  Service  vs.  Accession  without  Prior 
Service 


Reserve  Comaonent 


Accessions 

with 

Prior  Service 

% 


Accessions 
without 
Prior  Service 
_ I _ 


Any  Reserve  36.4 

Any  Rational  Guard  24.7 


37.7 

31.6 


Source:  Grlssner  and  Kirby,  changing  Patterns  of  Monprior 

Servicf  Attrition  in  the  Anv  Rational  Guard  and  Anv 
Reserve-  The  RARD  Corporation,  R-3623-RA,  June  1988. 
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Th*  rMMsrohars  found  significant  dlffsrsness  In  attrition 
among  dlffsrant  dasographlo  and  qualltir  groups.  Ths  following 
ara  nong  ths  sors  liportant  findings; 

•  Ths  hl0isr  ths  Isvsl  of  sducatlon,  ths  lowsr  ths  rats 
of  olvill2u»  attrition.^. 

•  Both  ags  and  prior  ysars  of  ssrvlcs,  as  sxpsctsd,  show 
an  Invsrss  rslatlonshlp  to  attrition. 

For  prior  ssrvlcs  sssbsrs  rssalnlng  In  ths  sllltary,  ths 
analysts  sxaslnsd  contlnusd  affiliation  with  ths  rsssrvs 
cmponsnt  first  jolnsd.  Ths  rssults  ars  shown  In  Tabls  4-30. 


Tabls  4-30.  Affiliation  of  Psrsonnsl  with  Prior  Ssrvlcs  who 
Rsnaln  in  Military  Ssrvlcs,  by  Tins  Sines  Entry 

Military  Affiliation 


Army 

National 

Other 

Active 

Reserve 

Guard 

Reserve 

Force 

_ t.  ■ , 

% 

» 

% 

Army  Reserve 

Accessions 

One  year 

92.5 

3.6 

0.7 

3.2 

Two  years 

87.2 

6.2 

1.3 

5.3 

Three  years 

83.5 

7.8 

2.2 

6.5 

Four  years 

80.0 

9.5 

3.0 

7.5 

Five  years 

75.4 

11.3 

4.0 

9.3 

National  Guard  Accessions 

One  year 

1.6 

95.1 

1.3 

2.0 

Two  years 

3.2 

91.1 

2.5 

3.2 

Three  years 

4.5 

88.3 

.3 

.9 

Four  years 

5.6 

85.4 

4.1 

4.8 

Five  years 

6.7 

82.3 

4.5 

6.6 

Lossss  from  ths  Army  Rsssrvs  to  othsr  activs  or  rsssrvs 
componmts  tsnd  to  bs  grsatsr  than  similar  lossss  from  ths 
National  Guard.  Mmng  thoss  still  in  ssrvlcs  after  two  years, 
13  percent  of  ths  Army  Rsssrvs  prior  service  accessions  and  9 
percent  of  prior  service  aocsssltms  to  ths  An^  National  Guard 
will  have  transferred  to  anothsb  rsssrvs  component  or  to  active 
duty.  Among  thoss  rmMtinlng  In  sstvlcs  at  five  years,  fully  25 
percent  of  Army  Reserve  access Inms  will  have  transferred 
elsewhere,  whereas  the  correspemdlng  figure  for  the  Anr/ 
National  Guard  Is  18  percent. 
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Til*  oonolusion  of  thla  rosoaroh  is  that  high  attrition  by 
initial  aocsssions,  irtiathsr  with  or  without  prior  ssrvics,  is 
af footing  psrsonnsl  rsadlnsss.  Rsadinsos  problsss  also  rssult 
froa  dlffsrehces  in  geogra|Ailc  arsa  and  among  typss  of  units. 
Shortagss  and  skill  oieaatchss  that  arias  as  a  result  of  these 
factors  are  largely  the  effect  of  differences  in  local  labor 
markets.  The  research  shows  that  larger  units  in  the  Amy  6\iard 
and  Reserve  are  more  prone  to  shortages,  that  units  with  combat 
and  combat  support  missions  are  harder  to  fill,  and  that  there 
are  local  labor  market  differences  that  impact  on  unit  manning 
success. 


Conclusion 

The  fundamental  objective  of  reserve  force  personnel 
management  is  accession  and  retention  of  the  required  number  and 
quality  of  persons  who  possess  the  desired  mix  of  age, 
experience  and  skills,  and  who  are  geographically  distributed  to 
meet  unit  manning  requirements.  When  this  objective  is 
substantially  achieved,  personnel  readiness  will  be  maintained 
at  a  high  level. 

The  6th  QRMC  found  serious  shortfalls  in  reseirve  component 
personnel  readiness.  Over  40  percent  of  Selected  Reserve  units 
report  a  less-than-ready  status,  and  a  major  contributing  factor 
to  shortcomings  is  personnel  status.  Moreover,  the  reserve 
component  units  upon  which  the  Ration  would  most  heavily  rely 
early  in  any  conflict,  the  Amy  National  Guard  and  the  Amy 
Reserve,  report  some  of  the  lowest  personnel  ratings. 

Shortages  of  junior  enlisted  personnel  represent  a  significant 
part  of  the  numerical  shortages  in  reserve  manpower. 
Additionally,  there  are  significant  distributional  skill 
mismatches  existing  across  many  enlisted  occupations.  These 
patterns  characterize  all  components,  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  vary  by  component.  In  general,  the  Air  Force 
coiqponents  have  fewer  manning  problems,  and  the  Amy  components 
the  most  severe.  The  6th  QRMC  review  finds  that  reserve 
manpower  growth  over  the  last  several  years  has  not  been  evenly 
distributed  within  the  reserve  components.  It  has  resulted  in 
overmanning  certain  skills  while  others  go  short. 

High  attrition  of  recruits,  whether  or  not  they  have  prior 
service,  is  affecting  personnel  readiness  most  seriously.  This 
loss  of  junior  pemonnel  is  directly  related  to  the  demographics 
and  aptitude  of  recruits,  the  turbulence  associated  with  the 
civilian  lives  of  younger  recruits,  the  level  of  net  reserve  pay 
for  junior  enlisted  members,  and  lack  of  opportunity  for 
promotion  to  higher  grades.  Changes  am  needed  that  produce 
longer  service  from  initial  recruits,  with  and  without  prior 
service. 
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Difficulties  in  matching  the  military  specialties  of  personnel 
to  the  shill  requirements  of  units  are  affecting  personnel 
readiness.  The  deficicmcies  result  from  a  low  level  of  matching 
of  prior  service  personnel  skills  with  billet  requirements, 
turnover  of  personnel  among  units,  the  length  of  the  process  of 
skill  retraining,  and  promotion  policies  which  motivate 
individuals  to  move  to  skills  for  which  they  are.  not  trained. 
Initiatives  are  needed  that  can  influence  choice  of  Initial 
skills  and  units.  Impede  undesirable  kinds  of  unit  transfer, 
reduce  tinit  turnover,  and  keep  individuals  in  occupations  longer. 

Personnel  readiness  problems  also  result  from  differences  of 
geographic  area  and  among  types  of  units.  Shortages  and  skill 
mismatches  that  arise  as  a  result  of  these  factors  are  largely 
the  result  of  differences  in  local  leibor  markets  and  individual 
preferences  for  certain  skills  and  certain  units.  The  QRMC 
learned  that  larger  units  in  the  Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are 
more  prone  to  shortage,  that  units  with  military  missions 
requiring  combat  skills  were  harder  to  fill  than  those  needing 
skills  commonly  found  in  civilian  life,  and  that  there  are  local 
labor  market  differences  in  unit  manning  success.  Locations  that 
have  higher  unemployment,  lower  per  capita  income,  and  more 
veterans  have  units  with  better  manning. 

New  attrition  problems  are  arising  from  initiatives  to  require 
longer  and  more  intensive  training  time  from  certain  reserve 
units.  National  Guard  units  attending  the  National  Training 
Center  (NTC)  have  encountered  higher  attrition  rates  than  similar 
units  undergoing  normal  training  schedules.  Increased  training 
should  improve  overall  readiness  and  mission  capediillty  by 
accelerating  the  rate  of  NOS  qualification  and  team  training,  but 
only  if  retention  does  not  suffer  in  inverse  proportion. 

These  impediments  to  personnel  readiness  are  hurting  even  the 
units  identified  by  the  Army  as  high  priority.  The  Army  Reserve 
and  Guard  units  designated  as  high  priority  and  early  deploying 
do  not  have  significantly  higher  personnel  readiness  ratings  than 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Guard  components  as  a  whole. 

Many  previous  studies,  and  organizations  such  as  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board,  have  revealed  and  documented  problems 
associated  with  skill  mismatches  and  reserve  training.  Few  of 
the  recommendations  to  address  these  problems  have  been  oriented 
toward  compensation.  The  6th  QRMC  believes  that  changes  to 
compensation  are  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  solving  reserve 
component  problems,  but  are  a  necessary  one.  Compensation 
initiatives  aimed  at  the  general  age  distribution  problems  of  the 
component  profiles,  and  others  targeted  to  the  specific  readiness 
problems  of  units  critical  to  the  Nation's  military  plans  would 
produce  Improvement  by  themselves,  and  would  support  the  non¬ 
compensation  policy  initiatives  needed  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
way. 
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1.  i^pendix  G  contains  Instructions  to  the  Military 
Departsents  for  preparation  of  the  manpower  force  structure  data. 

2.  The  material  presented  in  this  section  of  Chapter  4  is 
derived  from  a  technical  paper  on  reserve  component  personnel 
readiness  prepared  for  the  6th  QKMC  by  Logistics  Management 
Institute  (Ufl) . 

3.  UNITREP  has  undergone  a  change  (in  FY  1987)  to  "Status  of 
Resources  and  Training  Systems"  (SORTS) .  However,  no 
adjustments  were  made  to  criteria  for  reporting  personnel 
readiness  and,  for  purposes  of  this  report,  UNITREP  data, 
classifications  and  rating  definitions  are  used.  Appendix  H 
outlines  the  changes  between  UNITREP  and  SORTS. 

4.  The  "training"  resource  area  reflects  only  unit  training 
status.  Individual  skills  training  is  reflected  in  the  ratings 
of  the  personnel  resource  category.  See  subsequent  sections. 

5.  Department  of  Defense,  Annual  Report  of  Reserve  Forcee 
Policy  Board.  FY  1986.  p.lll. 

6.  A  comparison  of  UNITREP  data  from  October  1986  with  data 
from  April  1987  showed  a  7  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Axny  units  reporting  "not  ready"  for  equipment-on-hand. 

7.  The  peacetime  authorized  strength  level  of  a  unit  may  be 
fixed  at  a  level  below  the  wartime  requirement  to  save  money  and 
other  resources.  The  most  systematic  approach  to  these 
peacetime  reductions  occurs  in  the  Army,  where  each  unit  is 
assigned  an  "Authorized  Level  of  Organization"  (ALO) .  The  ALO 
reflects  the  priority  of  the  unit  in  a  general  way,  with  ALO  l 
representing  levels  approaching  100  percent  of  wartime 
requirements,  ALO  2  representing  peacetime  authorizations 
slightly  below  wartime  levels,  ALO  3  representing  a  deeper 
reduction,  and  so  on.  Appendix  H  discusses  this  system  in 
detail . 


8.  The  RAND  data  and  analysis  is  set  out  in  section  V  of 
David  N.  Grissmer,  Richard  Buddin,  and  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby, 

Changing  Reserve  Compensation; _ A  Review  of  Compensation  Related 

Personnel  and  Training  Readiness  Issues.  R-3669-FM&P/RA,  The 
RAND  Corporation,  forthcoming. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 
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12.  Ibid 


13.  David  W.  Grissner  and  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby,  Attrition  of 
Wonorior-Service  Reservists  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Armv 
Reserve .  The  RAMD  Corporation,  R-3267-RA,  October  1985. 


14.  David  W.  Grissner  and  Sheila  Nataraj  Kirby,  changing 
Patterns  of  Nonorior  Service  Attrition  in  the  Amv  National 
Guard  and  Amv  Reserve.  The  RAND  Corporation,  R-3623-RA,  June 
1988. 


IS.  Grissner,  Buddin,  Kirby,  Changing  Reserve  Connensation. 
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Chapter  5.  OBSERVATIOHS  AMD  C(»TCU;SI(»IS 


This  volume  describes  the  pressures,  tensions,  and 
difficulties  found  in  the  social  and  economic  environment  in 
which  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  serve.  It  portrays  the 
complex  interdependence  of  today's  Total  Force  and  its  military 
missions  in  support  of  a  complicated  system  of  overseas 
allieuices.  It  describes  and  analyzes  persistent  problems  in  the 
personnel  readiness  of  reserve  components  and  determines  the 
negative  mechanisms  that  are  the  main  general  sources  of  the 
problems.  Finally,  it  addresses  the  role  of  compensation  in 
support  of  Increased  personnel  readiness. 

The  6th  QRMC  has  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  forces  at 
work  within  the  reserve  components  with  new  analytical  tools, 
techniques,  and  technologies.  The  observations  and 
recommendations  contained  in  these  volumes  are  intended  to 
provide  decision  makers  with  the  basis  for  sound  policy 
decisions  to  improve  the  Nation's  strength  by  improved 
management  of  reserve  personnel. 


General  Observations 

The  6th  QRMC  found  that  most  factors  in  the  civilian 
environment  make  reserve  participation  for  junior  members 
relatively  more  difficult  than  for  senior  members,  and  that 
generally  these  factors  more  adversely  affect  the  participation 
of  enlisted  members  than  officers.  Additionally,  reservists, 
especially  those  without  prior  service,  can  be  recruited  most 
effectively  during  a  transitional  period  in  their  civilian 
lives.  Soon,  however,  the  transition  from  school,  unemployment, 
or  active  duty  to  full-time  civilian  employment  brings  new 
tensions  to  the  life  of  the  reservist. 

The  QRMC  also  found  that  reseirve  pay,  compared  with  active 
duty  pay,  is  relatively  lower  for  enlisted  members  and  members 
in  junior  pay  grades  than  for  more  senior  members  and  officers. 

A  similar  pattern  was  found  when  comparing  reserve  pay  with  the 
average  civilian  pay  of  reserve  members.  In  addition,  the 
reserve  retirement  system,  compared  with  the  active  duty  system, 
is  relatively  less  favorable  for  enlisted  members  than  for 
officers.  Enlisted  members  enter  and  retire  at  earlier  ages 
than  officers  (as  do  active  component  members) ,  but  in  the 
reserve  system,  none  receive  retired  pay  before  age  60. 
Therefore,  a  reserve  enlisted  retirement  dollar  is  generally 
worth  less  than  a  reserve  officer  retirement  dollar:  it  is  paid 
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an  avaraga  of  four  yaars  latar,  it  la  paid  for  a  shortar  tiaa, 
and  it  has  a  graatar  chanca  of  navar  baing  paid  at  all. 

Finally,  marginal  tax  ratas,  transportation  axpansas,  and 
forgona  civilian  income  result  in  junior  enlisted  mambars 
netting  lass  than  half  their  gross  reserve  income. 

Transportation  and  forgone  civilian  income  are  a  much  higher 
percent  of  reserve  pay  for  reservists  in  pay  grades  E5  and  below 
than  for  more  senior  members. 

The  combination  of  condensation  system  factors  and  a  difficult 
civilian  environment  is  reflected  in  the  member  dissatisfaction 
and  attrition  reported  in  Chapter  3.  In  conjunction  with  the 
increasing  training  challenge  inherent  in  expanded  missions  and 
the  complexity  of  modem  war,  and  with  the  reported  large 
Increases  in  competition  for  the  limited  training  time 
available,  these  factors  result  in  lower  personnel  readiness 
than  that  which  otherwise  could  be  achieved.  In  the  decade  of 
the  1980s,  the  shortfall  is  less  often  numbers  and  more  often 
skill  mismatch  and  shortage.  It  is  often  localized,  often 
concentrated  in  military-only  skills,  and  often  concentrated 
among  younger  members. 

The  6th  QRMC  found  that  approximately  55  percent  of  Army 
Selected  Reserve  units  report  a  less-than-ready  condition  for 
personnel.  The  turbulence  of  rapid  turnover,  especially  that 
generated  by  unprogrammed  attrition,  and  the  long  time  required 
for  skill  training  means  that  training  never  catches  up.  The 
difficulty  of  matching  the  right  skill  to  the  right  billet  (when 
reservists  naturally  want  to  join  the  unit  they  live  near  and 
usually  cannot  afford  to  travel  very  far)  means  that  bringing  in 
personnel  with  prior  service  often  does  not  help  very  much. 

Difficulties  in  matching  the  military  specialties  of  members 
to  the  skill  requirements  of  units  affect  personnel  readiness. 
The  deficiencies  result  from  a  low  level  of  matching,  for 
personnel  with  prior  service,  of  skills  with  billet 
requirements;  turnover  of  meid)ers  among  units;  the  lengthy 
process  of  retraining;  and  promotion  policies  that  motivate 
members  to  move  to  positions  for  which  they  are  not  trained. 

The  result  is  significant  distributional  skill  mismatches  across 
many  enlisted  occupations. 

Reserve  training  is  difficult.  Part-time  reservists  are 
available  on  a  limited  basis  only,  and  many  don't  live  near 
training  facilities.  Frequent  civilian  job  changes  require 
relocation,  too  often  resulting  in  transfer,  retraining,  broken 
service,  or  even  total  loss. 

These  impediments  to  personnel  readiness  affect  even  the  units 
identified  by  the  Army  as  high  priority.  The  QRMC  found  that 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  designated  as  high 
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priority,  or  oarly  deploying,  do  not  have  significantly  higher 
personnel  readiness  ratings  than  Amy  National  Guard  and  Reseme 
units  as  a  vhole. 

Hany  previous  studies,  and  reports  tram  groups  like  the 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  have  revealed  and  docunented 
pr<d3leBs  associated  with  skill  aisBatches  and  reserve  training. 
Few  of  the  reoonaendations  to  address  these  probleas  have 
Included  coapensation  reaedies.  Changes  to  coapensation  are 
necessary,  although  they  will  not  alone  be  sufficient,  to  solve 
eabedded  reserve  coaponent  probleas.  These  changes  include 
initiatives  alaed  at  the  general  probleas  of  age  distribution 
found  in  the  reserve  coaponent  personnel  force  structures,  and 
initiatives  targeted  to  the  specific  readiness  probleas  of 
special  skills  and  units.  Such  pay  policies  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  offset  tensions  with  the  environaent,  and,  on  the  other, 
support  noncoapensatory  policy  initiatives  needed  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

Reserve  compensation  initiatives  to  assist  in  alleviating  the 
deficiencies  found  by  the  6th  QRMC  could,  at  one  extreme, 
include  major  structural  changes  requiring  redefinition  of 
fundamental  system  elements  like  the  "salary"  system  proposed  by 
the  1st  QRMC.  Alternatively,  such  initiatives  could  be 
restricted  to  less  revolutionary  changes  requiring  no  more  than 
alteration  of  the  relative  emphasis  of  existing  system  elements. 
The  latter  would  be  consistent  with  the  practice  of  this 
century,  at  least  since  1947.  The  6th  QRMC  has  confined  most  of 
its  consideration  to  evolutionary  changes  rather  than  radical 
alterations. 

Diffidence  about  embarking  on  courses  of  major  change  is  in 
part  due  to  the  lack  of  historical  experience  with  change  in 
reserve  compensation,  and  in  part  to  the  shortage  of  reliable 
and  complete  reserve  data,  notwithstanding  some  recent 
improvements.  This  situation  greatly  favors  Improvements  that 
can  be  carefully  monitored  and,  most  of  all,  those  that  can  be 
tested  by  actual  experiment  before  being  generally  applied. 

A  1981  review  of  the  compensation  system  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  concluded  that,  given  the  relatively  low  pay  elasticity 
for  reserve  members,  there  was  no  basis  "to  decouple  reserve 
coapensation  from  active  duty  to  effect  minor  payline 
variations."^  The  report  noted  that  reservists  look  to  active 
duty  pay  levels  as  a  reference  point  and  that  uncertainty  and 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  reservists  with  respect  to 
alternative  systems  could  offset  any  benefit.  The  6th  QRMC 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
existing  payline  and  environmental  factors  dociuiented  in  the 
preceding  chapters  should  be  ignored. 
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This  conclusion  also  derives  fros  the  fact  that  aggregate 
force  distribution  patterns  are  relatively  less  Important  In  the 
reserve  setting  than  they  are  In  the  active  cosponents.  Far 
more  Important  are  the  specific  critical  skills  In  the  early 
deploying  units  and  other  units  furnishing  essential  support  to 
CCTdbat  formations.  Because  of  geographical  inflexibility, 
cospared  vlth  the  active  coaponents,  and  because  of  the  limited 
travel  expense  and  distance  junior  members  can  afford,  the 
reserve  components  are  less  able  to  translate  aggregate  force 
structure  solutions  Into  local  unit  personnel  readiness. 
Moreover,  Improvement  efforts  quite  normal  In  the  active  forces, 
entailing  extra  training  time,  longer  hours,  or  even  more 
frequent  Inspections,  may  be  counterproductive  In  the  reserve 
components  where  tine  Is  a  limited  and  precious  resource.  Thus, 
broadly  applied  compensation  adjustments  to  meet  the  manpower 
force  structure  objectives  will  not  be  efficient  for  specific 
unit  shortfalls  and  may  not  be  effective  at  all  unless  combined 
with  elements  that  can  be  focused  on  Individual  skills  and 
units. 

The  most  economically  efficient  way  to  change  the  effects  of 
reserve  compensation  Is  to  target  through  flexible  bonuses;  that 
is,  to  put  the  money  where  the  problems  are.  Such  changes  can 
provide  equity  and  would  also  tend  to  move  the  overall  force 
structure  In  the  right  direction. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  consistent  and  reliable  data,  less  is 
known  currently  about  the  effectiveness  of  incentive  programs 
than  is  needed  for  well  managed  adjustment.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  target  specific  problems  identified  by  analysis  of 
the  kind  Logistics  Management  Institute  has  pioneered.^  Then, 
as  improved  data  becomes  available,  relating  resources  to 
readiness,  programs  can  be  structured  for  increased  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

Some  other  examples  of  targeting  compensation  to  meet  broader 
problems,  particularly  higher  than  desired  attrition  of  junior 
members,  are  the  following: 

•  The  payment  of  BAQ  during  ADT  for  members  without 
dependents. 

Currently,  members  without  dependents  do  not  receive  BAQ 
during  ADT,  despite  the  fact  that  their  permanent  housing 
expenses  continue  during  that  time,  just  as  they  do  for 
members  with  dependents.  This  would  eliminate  a 
longstanding  equity  Issue  and  have  the  greatest  impact  on 
junior  pay  grades  since  they  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
members  without  dependents. 
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•  Th«  «^>haals  of  prograaa  auch  as  tha  Montgoaary  6.1.  Bill 
(MGIB),  with  its  graatar  appaal  to  tha  young. 

The  M6IB  was  fovmd  to  be  particularly  valuable  and 
important  to  tha  rasarva  coaponanta  because  it  is  selective 
in  those  it  attracts  as  wall  as  because  of  its  other 
features.  Educational  assistance  is  an  effective  incentive 
to  potential  enlistees  %fho  have  higher  aptitudes  and 
possess  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Thus,  the 
program  is  targeted  to  the  high  quality  individuals  sought 
by  the  reserve  coiq;>onents.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
continued  service  requirement:  a  member  must  enlist, 
reenlist,  or  extend  the  service  obligation,  for  a  period  of 
six  years.  In  fact,  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that 
participants  in  the  M6IB  are  more  likely  to.  be  retained 
than  their  nonparticipating  counterparts.  Moreover,  the 
concern  of  active  coaqtonents  that  have  midgrade  shortages, 
i.e.  that  educational  programs  "pay  the  best  ones  to  get 
out,"  is  irrelevant  to  the  reserve  situation.  A  reserve 
component  needing  to  retain  experience  and  skill  finds  the 
MGIB  especially  attractive  because  the  member  can  (indeed, 
must)  continue  military  participation  while  in  school. 

With  a  primary  draw  among  younger  members,  the  MGIB 
complements  and  balances  the  draw  of  the  retirement  system. 

•  The  strengthening  of  flexible  bonuses  to  meet  specific 
local  labor  market  factors  for  enlisted  members  with  less 
than  14  years  of  service. 

Flexible  bonuses  tailored  to  meet  local  conditions  offer 
the  reserve  components  a  means  to  solve  local  problems  that 
have  been  exacerbated  by  reserve  component  inediility  to 
relocate  people.  Bonus  progr«uBs  that  require  achievement 
of  skill  qualification  as  a  criterion  of  eligibility  can 
also  enhance  readiness.  Finally,  more  emphasis  can  be 
placed  on  bonuses  that  encourage  completion  of  contractual 
obligations,  such  as  bonuses  that  are  paid  largely  during 
the  later  years  of  the  obligation.  (Whereas  "front 
loading"  of  bonuses  is  desirable  in  the  active  components 
to  solve  accession  problems  and  achieve  maximum  response 
per  dollar  expended,  the  opposite  type  of  loading  is  likely 
to  be  desirable  in  the  reserve  components  as  one  method  of 
reducing  severe  unprogrammed  attrition.) 

•  The  revision  of  statutory  employment  protections  for 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  in  conjunction  with  a  system  of 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  employer  support  of 
participation  in  the  reserve  by  their  employers. 

As  sho%m  in  Chapter  2,  primary  employment  was  one  of  the 
foremost  concerns  of  many  reserve  members  and  was  a  greater 
problem  area  for  junior  and  enlisted  members  than  for 
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Mnlor  Bmbars  and  officars.  Raduoad  aaployaant 
ppportunltlas  and  forgona  civilian  lno«M  dua  to  raaarva 
participation  can  potentially  ba  affactad  by  tax  incantivas 
targeted  at  anallar  aaployara. 

•  As  a  general  force  structure  rasady,  the  6th  QRMC 

racensM^s  a  Two-Tier  Option  to  the  currant  ratirasent 

systas.^ 

Ratantion  of  Banbars  with  lass  than  20  yaars  of  saxvlca 
would  ba  inprovad  bacausa  an  optional  aarly  annuity  would 
ba  providad  at  any  point  aftar  initial  guallflcatlon  for 
rasarva  ratlranant.  Enlistad  ratantion  would  ba  iaqprovad 
bacausa  tiar  ona  of  tha  raconaandad  systas  is  basad  on 
yaars  of  sarvica  and,  tharafora,  has  no  unlntandad  bias 
against  anlistad  naabars,  ralatlva  to  tha  activa  systaa. 

Tha  aost  powerful  elaaent  of  coapansation,  for  its  affect  in 
the  aggregate  and  on  tha  force  structure,  is  a  revised 
ratireaant  systaa,  but  all  pieces  of  coapansation  aust  work 
together  for  greatest  efficiency.  Thus,  iaproving  the  early 
circuastances  of  jvuiior  aeabers  is  inqoortant  to  reduce 
iinprograaaed  early  attrition..  Bonus  and  other  targeted 
initiatives  are  iaportant  to  retain  tha  aost  difficult  skills  in 
the  highest  priority  units,  to  keep  the  bast  nan  and  woaen,  and 
to  treat  local  probleas.  Finally,  as  aeabers  aature,  they  will 
coaa  under  the  growing  attraction  of  tha  ratiraaent  features  and 
share  increasingly  in  the  nonpacuniary  satisfactions  that 
traditionally  becoae  tha  highest  aotivation  of  aature  and 
experienced  ailitary  professionals. 


ggnclwiqna 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  reserve  coaponents  have  had 
far  aore  difficulty  retaining  junior  enlisted  arabers  than  have 
the  active  coiig>onents.  The  unintentional  biases  found  to  exist 
in  the  reserve  coapansation  systaa  are  subtle,  however,  and  not 
well  knotm.  These  systea  effects,  coabined  with  an  environaent 
that  often  results  in  reserve  service  being  acre  difficult  and 
econoalcally  less  rewarding  for  the  jiuilor  aeaber,  aay  be 
partially  responsible  for  the  observed  readiness  probleas. 

Readiness  can  be  enhanced  through  iaproveaents  to  the  reserve 
coapansation  systea.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  ailitary 
coapansation  that  coapansation  policy  should  support  general 
aanpower  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
coaponents,  this  should  help  to  reduce  turbulence  and  increase 
training  effectiveness  and  skill  qualification,  thus  iaproving 
personnel  readiness,  which  is  now  eaerglng  as  the  priaary 
liaitation  on  overall  readiness. 
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1.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  and  logistics) ,  Review  of  tha  cospensation 
System  for  the  Selected  Reserve;  Final  Report.  January  1981, 
p.  ill. 

2.  See  Appendix  H,  Logistics  Management  Institute,  Analysis 
of  Skill  Imbalsneea. 

3.  In  brief,  the  Two-Tier  Years-of -Service-Based  Early 
Annuity  Option  would  provide  an  early  annuity  at  any  point  after 
initial  qualification  for  retirement.  The  first  tier  would  be  a 
flat  percent  of  the  retired  pay  base,  calculated  under  the  high- 
three  averaging  method.  There  muld  be  a  retirement  point 
reduction  for  electing  the  option.  The  zumuity  would  be 
adjusted  for  Inflation  from  election  until  age  62,  using  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  minus  1  percent  mechemism.  The 
second  tier  would  be  at  age  62,  calculated  from  the  remaining 
accumulated  retirement  points  after  subtraction  of  the 
retirement  point  reduction.  The  formula  for  calculating  the 
second  tier  would  be  identical  to  the  current  formula,  except 
that  the  retired  pay  base  is  established  at  the  time  of  first- 
tier  election  and  is  adjusted  by  the  full  CPI  to  age  62;  thus 
any  loss  in  earning  power  of  the  first-tier  annuity  that 
resulted  from  the  use  of  the  CPI  minus  1  percent  adjustment 
mechanism  would  be  caught  up  for  the  first-tier  annuity  before 
it  was  added  to  the  second-tier  annuity.  This  system  is 
explained  in  detail  in  Volume  IB  of  the  QRMC  report. 
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Throughout  VoIum  II,  the  nedian  year  of  service  for  each  pay 
grade  appears  on  the  x-axls  of  the  graphs.  The  nedian  and  other 
percentiles  were  com>uted  using  fiscal  year  1986  Reserve 
Conponents  Cannon  ^rsonnel  beta  Systen  (RCCPDS)  data  on 
Selected  Reserve  nenbers  (excluding  full-tine  support,  military 
technicians,  and  individual  mobilization  augnentees  (iMAs) ) . 
Percentiles  for  the  active  conponents  are  also  shown  in  this 
appendix.  They  were  coasted  using  the  1986  Active  Duty 
Personnel  Database  System. 

A  coqoarlson  of  the  pay  grade  nedian  year  of  service  for 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  members  is  shown. in 
Figure  A-1.  A  similar  comparison  for  the  active  components  is 
shown  in  Figure  A-2. 

The  25th,  50th,  and  75th  year  of  service  percentiles  for  each 
reserve  and  active  component  officer  pay  grade  are  shown  in 
Figures  A-3  and  A-4.  The  same  percentiles  are  shown  for  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  members  in  Figures  A-5  through  A-8. 

The  median  year  of  service  for  each  officer  pay  grade  is  shown 
in  Figure  A-9  for  each  reserve  coa^onent  and  in  Figure  A-10  for 
each  active  component.  Similar  medians  are  shown  for  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  members  in  Figures  A-11  through  A-14. 
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FlGOKZS 

Pay  Grade  Median  Year  of  Service:  All  Selected  Reserve 
Components 

A-2.  Pay  Grade  Median  Year  of  SArvioe:  All  Active  Coaponents 
A-*3.  Officer  Pay  Grade  Yeaf  of  service  Percentiles:  All 
Selected  Reserve  Components 

A-4.  Officer  Pay  Grade  Year  of  service  Percentiles:  All 
Active  Components 

A-S.  Warrant  Officer  Pay  Grade  Year  of  Service  Percentiles: 

All  Selected  Reserve  Components 
A-6.  Warrant  Officer  Pay  Grade  Year  of  Service  Percentiles: 

All  Active  Components 

A-7.  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Year  of  Service  Percentiles:  All 
Selected  Reservi  Components 

A-8.  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Year  of  Service  Percentiles:  All 
Active  Components 

A-9.  Officer  Pay  Grade  Year  of  service  Percentiles:  Each 
Selected  Reservd  Component 

A-10.  Officer  Pay  Grade  Year  of  Service  Percentiles:  Each 
Active  Component 

A-li.  Warrant  Officer  Pay  Grade  Yehr  of  Service  Percentiles: 

Each  Selected  ResdrVe  Com>onent 
A-12.  Wairrant  Officer  Pay  Grade  Year  of  Service  Percentiles: 
Each  Active  Component 

A-13.  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Year  of  service  Percentiles:  Each 
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A-13.  Enli0t«d  Pay  Grada  Yaar  of  Sarvica  Parcantilaa:  Bac^ 
Salactad  Raaarva  Cof^ponant 

A- 14.  Bnliatad  Pay  Grada  Yaar  of  Sarvica  Parcantilaa:  Each 
Activa  Coqponaht 
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FIGURE  A- 1 .  PAY  GRADE  MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

ALL  SELECTED  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  198SRCCPDS 
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FIGURE  A-2.  PAY  GRADE  MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
ALL  ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

SOURCE:  1986  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  A-3.  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  YEAR  OF  SERYICE  PERCENTILES 

ALL  SELECTED  RESERYE  COMPONENTS  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  ISeSRCCPDS 


FIGURE  A-4.  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  YEAR  OF  SERYICE  PERCENTILES 
ALL  ACTIYE  COMPONENTS 

SOURCE:  1 986  ACTIYE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  A-6.  WARRANT  OFFICER  PAV  GRADE  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  PERCENTILES 
ALL  SELECTED  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE;  ISSSRCCPDS 
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FIGURE  A-6.  WARRANT  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  PERCENTILES 
ALL  ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

SOURCE;  1986  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  A-  7.  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  PERCENTILES 

ALL  SELECTED  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1986RCCP0S 


FIGURE  A-8.  ENLISTED  PAY  GRADE  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  PERCENTILES 
ALL  ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

SOURCE:  1988  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  A-S.  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
SELECTED  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
(NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1866RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  A- 10.  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

SOURCE;  1 966  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM  «t 
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FIGURE  A-1 1.  WARRANT  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
SELECTED  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1986RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  A- 1 2.  WARRANT  OFFICER  PAY  GRADE  MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 


SOURCE:  1 986  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM  8 
COMMANDANT  USCG 
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FRnmty  dviuAii  bnfloymbiit  of  bbsBrvb  members 


To  categorize  reserve  Beabers  by  eaployaent,  questions  93  and 
97  froB  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were  \ised.  Since 
question  93  Included  Instructions  to  "Mark  all  that  apply," 
judgeaent  «ras  necessary  to  select  a  single  category  for  each 
aeMber.  The  aeaber  was  placed  in  the  first  applicable  category 
froB  the  following  list.  Shown  with  each  category  are  the 
responses  or  coablned  responses  that  qualified  a  Beaber  for 
inclusion  in  the  category: 

1)  Full-tiBe  eaployed:  Q93  -  "Working  full-tine  in  a  civilian 
job"  and  did  not  nark  Q97  "Self-eaployed  in  o%m  business" 
PC  Q97  «•  "Working  without  oav  in  fanily  business  or  farm." 

2)  Self-employed:  Q93  -  "Working  full-time  in  a  civilian  job" 
and  (Q93  p£  Q97  »  "Self-employed  in  own  business") . 

3)  School:  Q93  >  "In  school." 

4)  Unemployed:  Q93  >«  "Unemployed,  laid  off,  looking  for 
work." 

5)  Part-time  employed:  Q93  =  "Working  part-time  in  a  civilian 
job." 

6)  Self-employed:  Q93  ££  Q97  "Self-employed  in  own 
business. " 

7)  Homemaker  (miscellaneous):  Q93  »  "A  homemaker." 

8)  Temporary  (miscellaneous):  Q93  »  "With  a  Civilian  job,  but 
not  at  work  because  of  temporary  illness,  vacation,  strike, 
etc." 

9)  Retired:  Q93  >■  "Retired." 

10)  Unpaid  (miscellaneous) :  Q93  >  "Unpaid  worker  (volunteer  in 

family  business) "  SL  Q97  *  "Working  without  pav  in  family 
business  or  farm." 

11)  Other  (miscellaneous):  Q93  -•  "Other." 

The  sequence  of  selection  is  important.  For  example,  if  a 
aeaber  narked  "Working  full-time  in  a  civilian  job"  and  "In 
school"  and  "A  homemaker"  on  question  93,  the  single  category 
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chosan  would  be  "full-tiae  eeployed. ”  If  the  aeiRber  aarked 
"Working  part-tine  in  a  civilian  job"  and  "In  school"  on 
question  93,  the  single  category  chosen  would  be  "school." 

Since  nost  analysis  was  to  be  i^rfomed  on  the  "full-tine 
eaployed"  employnent  category  and  would  exclude  the  "self- 
esployed,"  the  categorization  process  included  appropriate 
neWbers  in  these  categories  %dtlle  allowing  for  possible 
inconsistent  in  a  neaber's  responses,  if  a  aeaber  aarked 
"Working  full-tiae  in  a  civilian  job"  and  "Self-eaployed  in  own 
business"  on  question  93,  then  question  97  was  used  to  detemlne 
in  which  category  the  aeaber  belonged:  1)  "full-tine  eaployed" 
because,  in  question  97,  the  aeaber  chose  soaething  other  than 
"Self-eiqployed  in  own  business"  as  the  best  description  of  the 
civilian  eaployer;  or  2)  "self-eaployed"  because  in  question  97, 
the  aeaber  choose  "self-eaployed  in  own  business"  as  the  best 
description  of  the  civilian  eaployer.  A  aeaber  was  also 
considered  "self-eaployed"  if  "Working  full-tiae  in  a  civilian 
job"  was  narked  on  question  93  and  "Self-eaployed  in  own 
business"  was  not  narked  on  question  93  but  was  narked  on 
question  97,  under  the  assuaption  that  the  aeaber  had  failed  to 
notice  the  "Mark  all  that  apply"  instructions  on  question  93. 
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FIGURES 


B-1. 

Civilian 

Employment: 

Full-Time  Employed 

B-2. 

Civilian 

Employment: 

Self-Employed 

B-3. 

Civilian 
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School 

B-4. 

Civilian 
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Unemployed 

B-5. 

Civilian 

Employment: 

Part-Time  Employed 

B-6. 

Civilian 

Employment: 

Retired 

B-7. 

Civilian 

Employment: 

Miscellaneous 

B-8. 

Civilian 

Employment : 

Full-Time  or  Self-Employed 

B-9. 

Officer  Civilian  Employment:  Full-Time  or  Self-Employed 

Each  Component 

B-10.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employment:  Full-Time  or  Self- 
Employed,  Each  Component 

B-11.  Officer  Civilian  Employment,  Army  National  Guard 
B-12.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employment,  Army  National  Guard 
B-13.  Officer  Civilian  Employment,  Army  Reserve 
B-14.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employment,  Army  Reserve 
B-15.  Officer  Civilian  Employment,  Naval  Reserve 
B-16.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employment,  Naval  Reserve 
B-17.  Officer  Civilian  Employment,  Narine  Corps  Reserve 
B-18.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employment,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
B-19.  Officer  Civilian  Employment,  Air  National  Guard 
B-20.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employment,  Air  National  Guard 
B-21.  Officer  Civilian  Employment,  Air  Force  Reserve 
B-22.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employment,  Air  Force  Reserve 


AppandU  ■ 
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B-23.  Officer  Civilian  Employaent,  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
B-24.  Enlisted  Civilian  Enployaent,  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
B-25.  Sinilarity  of  Reserve  and  Civilian  Jobs:  Similar  or  Very 
Similar  (Full-Time  Employed) 

B-26.  Officer  civilian  Employer  (Full-Time  Employed) 

B-27.  Enlisted  Civilian  Employer  (Full-Time  Employed) 

B-28.  Civilian  Employer:  Government  (Full-Time  Employed) 

B-29.  Civilian  Employer:  Hongovemment  (Full-Time  Employed) 
B-30.  Civilian  Employer:  Private  Firm  <  100  Employees  (Full- 
Time  Employed) 

B-31.  Civilian  Employer:  Private  Firm  100-499  Employees  (Full- 
Time  Employed) 

B-32.  Civilian  Employer:  Private  Firm  >=  500  Employees  (Full- 
Time  Employed) 

B-33.  Civilian  Employer:  Local  Government  (Full-Time  Employed) 
B-34.  Civilian  Employer:  State  Government  (Full-Time  Employed) 
B-35.  Civilian  Employer:  Federal  Government  (Full-Time 
Employed) 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  B- 1.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT;  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1088RCS 


FIGURE  B-2.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  SELF-EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1888  RESERVE  COMPOWNTS  SURVEYS 
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FiaUREB-3.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT;  IN  SCHOOL 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1886  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  B-4.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  UNEMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1866  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIOURE  B-e.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  PART-TIME  EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1 98«  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  B-«.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  RETIRED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-9.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED  OR 
SELF-EMPLOYED 

EACH  COMPONENT,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1 966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  B- 10.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EN^LOYMENT:  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED  OR 
SELF-EMPLOYED 

EACH  COMPONENT,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT> 
SOURCE:  1 966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B>1 1.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


FIGURE  B- 1 2.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE;  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B- 1 3.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ARMY  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE;  1 980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  B- 1 4.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ARMY  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT> 


SOURCE:  1980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B- 1 5.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1888  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  B- 1 6.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 888  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B- 1 7.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  t  see  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  B- 1 8.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B- 1 9.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

AIR  NATIONAL  QUARO,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-20.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS.  .MA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-2 1.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  19S«  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
FIGURE  B-  22.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1  SSe  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-23.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

COAST  QUARO  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-  24.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

COAST  GUARD  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-25.  SIMILARITY  OF  RESERVE  AND  CIVILIAN  JOBS: 

SIMILAR  OR  VERY  SIMILAR  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  ISSe  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  B-2S.  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  18Se  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-27.  ENLISTED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FT$/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1SS6  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  B-2S.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  GOVERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 
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FIGURE  B-31.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  PRIVATE  FIRM  100-400  EMPLOYEES 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 0SS  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  B-32.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  PRIVATE  FIRM  »600  EMPLOYEES 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  108S  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-33.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER;  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  B-34.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  ISee  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  B-36.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  188S  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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BEGOLAR  mLITARY  COMPEHSATION 


Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC)  is  defined  for  active  duty 
members  and,  for  convenience,  an  RMC  Equivalent  (RHC-E)  is 
defined  for  reserve  part-time  members  as  follow: 


Active  Duty  Members  or  Reserve  Members  on  Full-time  Duty  for  140 

P^yg 

Basic  pay  appropriate  for  grade  and  longevity:  For  comparison 
purposes,  the  grade  and  longevity  distribution  of  the  reserve 
components  was  used.  No  provisions  were  made  to  use  the 
separate  pay  table  for  officers  with  more  than  four  years  of 
enlisted  service. 


Basic  allowance  for  subsistence  (BAS)  appropriate  for  officer  or 
enlisted:  All  members  are  assumed  to  receive  BAS.  It  is 
assumed  that  enlisted  mesibers  receive  the  CONUS  "authorized  to 
mess  separately"  rate  (or,  equivalently,  that  furnished 
rations  have  the  same  value  as  BAS) . 


Basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ)  appropriate  for  grade  and 
dependency  status:  For  comparison  purposes,  the  grade  and 
dependency  status  distribution  of  the  reserve  components  was 
used.  It  is  assumed  that  all  members  receive  BAQ  (or, 
equivalently,  that  furnished  quarters  have  the  same  value  to 
the  member  as  the  housing  allowances) . 


VHA  appropriate  for  grade  and  dependency  status:  For  comparison 
purposes,  the  grade  and  dependency  status  distribution  of  the 
reserve  components  was  used.  It  is  assumed  that  all  members 
receive  VHA  (or,  equivalently,  that  furnished  quarters  have 
the  same  value  as  BAQ  and  VHA)  at  the  rate  of  .2  x  BAQ  .05, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  average  amount  envisioned  by  the 
VHA  legislation. 


Tax  advantage  associated  with  BAS,  BAQ,  and  VHA:  A  marginal  tax 
rate  of  28  percent  for  officers  and  15  percent  for  enlisted 
members  was  used  to  compute  an  imputed  tax  advantage  of  the 
tax  free  elements. 


App^ndU  C 


C-1 


Suaaary: 


RMC(officer)  =  BP(PG,YOS)  +  1.28  x  [BAS(officer)  + 
BAQ(PG,dep)  4-  .2  X  BAQ(PG,dep)  .65] 

RMC(enlisted)  >  BP(PG,¥OS)  -t-  1.15  x  [BAS (enlisted)  + 
BAQ(PG,dep)  +  .2  X  BAQ(PG,dep)  .65] 

where:  BP  -  basic  pay 

P6  »  pay  grade 
YOS  =  years  of  service 

dep  -  quarters  allowance  dependency  status 

Figures  C-l  through  c-4  show,  for  each  dependency  status  and 
pay  grade,  the  elements  of  PMC.  Figures  C-5  and  C-6  show,  for 
each  dependency  status  and  pay  grade,  total  RMC. 


Active  Duty  for  Training  fADT) 

One  day's  basic  pay,  BAS,  BAQ  (members  with  dependents  only) , 
and  tax  advantages  Each  is  equal  to  one-thirtieth  of  the 
active  component's  monthly  eunount. 


Summary: 

ADT  RMC-E (Officer, w  dep) 

ADT  RMC-E (off, w/o  dep) 
ADT  RMC-E (enlisted, w  dep) 

ADT  RMC-E (enl, w/o  dep) 


BP(PG,YOS)  +  1.28  X  [BAS (officer)  + 
BAQ(PG,w  dep)] 

BP(PG,YOS)  +  1.28  X  BAS(Officer) 

BP(PG,YOS)  4-  1.15  X  [BAS (enlisted)  4- 
BAQ(F6,w  dep) ] 

BP(PG,YOS)  4-  1.15  X  BAS  (enlisted) 


Figures  C-7  through  C-IO  show,  for  each  dependency  status  and 
pay  grade,  the  elements  of  RMC-E  for  ADT.  Figures  C-11  and  C-12 
show,  for  each  dependency  status  and  pay  grade,  total  RMC-E  for 
ADT. 


Inactive  Duty  Training  flDT) 

Compensation  appropriate  for  grade  and  longevity:  The  grade  and 
longevity  distribution  of  the  reserve  components  was  used.  No 
provisions  were  made  to  use  the  separate  pay  table  for 
officers  with  more  than  four  years  of  enlisted  service. 


C-2 
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Subsistence  for  enlisted  aesbers:  The  receipt  of  furnished 
rations  is  dependent  on  the  circumstances  and  can  vary  from 
none  for  an  IDT  period  up  to  full  rations  for  two  IDT  periods. 
For  simplicity,  it  is  assumed  that  enlisted  members  receive 
furnished  rations  half  the  time.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
the  value  of  these  rations  is  equal  to  half  the  CONUS 
"authorized  to  mess  separately"  dally  BAS  rate  for  each 
period. 


Tax  advantage  associated  with  subsistence:  A  marginal  tax  rate 
of  IS  percent  was  used  to  compute  an  imputed  tax  advantage  of 
subsistence. 


Sumanry: 


IDT  RMC-E (Officer)  =  BP(PG,YOS) 

IDT  RMC-E (enlisted)  =  .5  x  BP(PG,YOS)  +  1.15  x  .5  x 

BAS (enlisted) 

Figures  C-13  and  C-14  show,  for  each  pay  grade,  the  elements 
of  RMC-E  for  IDT.  Figure  C-15  shows,  for  each  dependency  status 
and  pay  grade,  total  RMC-E  for  IDT. 


Part-time  Reserve  Total  Annual  Compensation 

For  most  reservists,  annual  compensation  consists  of 
approximately  14  days  of  ADT  (the  actual  situation  varies  from 
12  to  15  days  depending  on  the  component)  and  48  periods  of  IDT. 
Annual  compensation  for  a  specific  reservist  can  vary 
significantly  if  the  reservist  works  additional  days,  depending 
on  the  amount  and  type  of  added  duty.  For  comparison  purposes, 
14  ADT  days  and  48  IDT  periods  are  used. 


Summary: 

Annual  Reserve  RMC-E  =  14  x  ADT  RMC-E  +  48  x  IDT  RMC-E 

Figures  C-16  and  C-17  show,  for  each  dependency  status  and  pay 
grade,  annual  RMC-E. 


HOTS:  RMC  differs  from  Basic  Military  Compensation  (BMC)  only 
because  RMC  includes  VHA  and  its  tax  advantage,  whereas  BMC  does 
not.  Generally,  BMC  and  RMC  are  equivalent  for  the  reservist, 
since  the  reservist  does  not  receive  VHA  except  when  on  active 
duty  for  time  periods  of  140  days  or  more. 
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FIGURES 


C-1.  Elements  of  Officer  Active  Duty  RNC  (With  Dependent) 

C-2.  Elements  of  Officer  Active  Duty  RMC  (Without  Dependent) 
c-3.  Elements  of  Enlisted  Active  Duty  RMC  (With  Dependent) 
C-4.  Elements  of  Enlisted  Active  Duty  RMC  (Without  Dependent) 
C-5.  Active  Duty  RMC  Comparison  (With  Dependent) 

C-6.  Active  Duty  RMC  Comparison  (Without  Dependent) 

C-7.  Elements  of  Officer  RMC-E  for  ADT  (With  Dependent) 

C-8.  Elements  of  Officer  RMC-E  for  ADT  (Without  Dependent) 
C*-9.  Elements  of  Enlisted  RMC~E  for  ADT  (With  Dependent) 

C-IO.  Elements  of  Enlisted  RMC<>E  for  ADT  (Without  Dependent) 
C-11.  RMC-E  for  ADT  Comparison  (With  Dependent) 

C-12.  RMC-E  for  ADT  Comparison  (Without  Dependent) 

C-13.  Elements  of  Officer  RMC-E  for  IDT 
C-14.  Elements  of  Enlisted  RMC-E  for  IDT 
C-15.  RMC-E  for  IDT  Comparison 

C-16.  RMC-E  for  14  ADT  and  48  IDT  Comparison  (With  Dependent) 
C-17.  RMC-E  for  14  ADT  and  48  IDT  Comparison  (Without 
Dependent) 


C-* 
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FIGURE  C-1.  ELEMENTS  OF  OFFICER  ACTIVE  DUTY  RMC 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  >  28«) 

SOURCE:  1866  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  C-2.  ELEMENTS  OF  OFFICER  ACTIVE  DUTY  RMC 

WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  •  20«) 

SOURCE:  1086  PAY  TABLE 
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FIQURE  C-4.  ELEMENTS  OF  ENLISTED  ACTIVE  DUTY  RMC 

WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  •  1 5K) 


SOURCE:  ISee  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  C-5.  ACTIVE  OUTV  RMC  COMPARISON 
WITH  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  t  26%  OFFICER  6  15%  ENLISTED) 
SOURCE:  1966  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  C-6.  ACTIVE  DUTY  RMC  COMPARISON 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  >  26%  OFFICERS  6  16%  ENLISTED) 


SOURCE:  1966  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  C-7.  ELEMENTS  OF  OFFICER  RMC-E  FOR  ADT 

WITH  OEFENOENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  <  28X) 

SOURCE:  1886  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  C-8.  ELEMENTS  OF  OFFICER  RMC-E  FOR  ADT 

WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  •  28K) 


SOURCE:  1888  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  C*  11.  RMC-E  FOR  AOT  COMPARISON 


WITH  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  «  2SK  OFFICER  4  18K  ENLISTED) 
SOURCE:  ISSe  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  C- 12.  RMC-E  FOR  ADT  COMPARISON 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  «  2811  OFFICER  4  1«K  ENLISTED) 
SOURCE:  1886  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  C- 1 8.  RMC-E  FOR  IDT  COMPARISON 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  •  1SK  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE:  ISSe  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  C- 18.  RMC-E  FOR  14  AOT  AND  48  IDT 
WITH  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  •  28N  OFFICER  8  1 8X  ENLISTED) 

{  SOURCE:  1988  PAY  TABLE 

! 
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FIOURE  C- 1 7.  RMC-E  FOR  14  ADT  AND  4S  IDT 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT 
(TAX  ADVANTAGE  •  28%  OFFICER  &  16%  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLE 
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Appendix  D.  UNPAID  HOURS  AND  TIME  FROM  H(»fE  TO  DRILL 

FIGURES 

D-1.  Officer  Unpaid  Hours,  Army  National  Guard  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-2.  Enlisted  Unpaid  Hours,  Army  National  Guard  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-3.  Officer  Unpaid  Hours,  Army  Reserve  (Full-Time  Employed) 

D-4.  Enlisted  Unpaid  Hours,  Army  Reserve  (Full-Time  Employed) 

D-5.  Officer  Unpaid  Hours,  Naval  Reserve  (Full-Time  Employed) 

D-6.  Enlisted  Unpaid  Hours,  Naval  Reserve  (Full-Time  Employed) 

D-7.  Officer  Unpaid  Hours,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-8.  Enlisted  Unpaid  Hours,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-9.  Officer  Unpaid  Hours,  Air  National  Guard  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-10.  Enlisted  Unpaid  Hours,  Air  National  Guard  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-11.  Officer  Unpaid  Hours,  Air  Force  Reserve  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-12.  Enlisted  Unpaid  Hours,  Air  Force  Reserve  (Full-Time 
Employed) 
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D-13.  Officer  Unpaid  Hours,  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-14.  Enlisted  tTn^Mld  Hours,  Coast  Guard  Reserve  (Full-Time 
Employed) 

D-15.  Officer  Time  from  Home  to  Drill  (Full-Time  Employed) 
D-16.  Enlisted  Time  from  Home  to  Drill  (Full-Time  Employed) 


D-2 
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FIQURE  0- 1.  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ARMY  NATIONAL  QUARO,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  D  2.  ENLISTED  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOVED) 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  ISSe  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FKIURE  0-3. 


OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ARMY  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1 866  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  D-4.  ENLISTED  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ARMY  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  0-6.  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FT$/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 086  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  D-6.  ENLISTED  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  0-7.  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  isee  reserve  components  surveys 
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FIGURE  D-e.  ENLISTED  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

MARWe  CORPS  RESERVE,  MLECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1SS6  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEVS 
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+  ALL  COMPONENT  60th  PERCENTILE 
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nOURE  0- 1 3.  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

COAST  GUARD  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 
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FIGURE  0-14.  ENLISTED  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

COAST  GUARD  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE;  ISSe  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEVS 
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FIGURE  0- 1 5.  OFFICER  TIME  FROM  HOME  TO  DRILL  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 


FIGURE  D- 1 6.  ENLISTED  TIME  FROM  HOME  TO  DRILL  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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WARRANT  OFFICER  FIGURES 


The  figures  in  this  appendix  include  warrant  officers.  The 
Air  Force  does  not  use  warrant  officers  in  either  the  active  or 
reserve  components.  While  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  use  warrant 
officers  in  the  active  components,  they  make  limited  use  of  them 
in  the  reserve  components.  Thus,  the  "all  component"  figures  in 
this  appendix  are  dominated  by  the  Army  components.  In  figures 
for  individual  components,  the  data  is  very  limited  except  for 
the  Army  components. 

The  figures  are  organized  by  chapter  and  appendix  in  the 
following  tables.  If  the  figure  in  the  original  chapter  or 
appendix  Included  both  officers  and  enlisted  members,  the  figure 
in  this  appendix  will  Include  officers,  enlisted  members,  and 
warrant  officers  (occasionally,  officer  or  enlisted  pay  grade 
labels  have  been  eliminated  so  the  warrant  officer  l2d>els  can  be 
seen) .  The  figure  number  from  the  original  figure  in  the 
chapter  or  appendix  will  be  cited  in  the  table.  If  there  were 
separate  figures  in  the  original  chapter  or  appendix  for 
officers  and  enlisted  members,  then  the  figure  in  this  appendix 
will  include  only  warrant  officers.  The  figure  number  from  the 
original  figure  showing  officers  will  be  cited  in  the  table. 
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E-1 


WARRANT  OFFICER  FIGURES  FOR  CHAPTER  2 


E-1.  Figure  2-2  with  warrant  officers. 
E-2.  Figure  2-4  with  warrant  officers. 
E-3.  Figure  2-5  with  warrant  officers. 
E-4.  Figure  2-6  with  warrant  officers. 
E-5.  Figure  2-9  with  warrant  officers. 
E-6.  Figure  2-11  with  warrant  officers. 
E-7.  Figure  2-13  with  warrant  officers. 
E-8.  Figure  2-15  with  warrant  officers. 
E-9.  Figure  2-19  with  warrant  officers. 
E-lO.  Figure  2-22  with  warrant  officers. 
E-11.  Figure  2-23  with  warrant  officers. 
E-12.  Figure  2-24  with  warrant  officers. 
E-13.  Figure  2-30  with  warrant  officers. 
E-14.  Figure  2-31  with  warrant  officers. 
E-15.  Figure  2-33  with  warrant  officers. 
E-16.  Figure  2-35  with  warrant  officers. 
E-17.  (not  used.) 
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t  WASRAHT  OFFICER  FIGURES  FOR  CHAPTER  3 

t 

f 

E-18.  Figure  3-1  with  warrant  officers. 

E-19.  Figure  3-2  with  warrant  officers. 

E-20.  Figure  3-4  with  warrant  officers. 

E-21.  Figure  3-5  with  warrant  officers. 

E-22.  Figure  3-6  with  warrant  officers. 

E-23.  Figure  3-7  with  warrant  officers. 

E-24.  Figure  3-8  with  warrant  officers. 

E-25.  Figure  3-9  with  warrant  officers. 

E-26.  Figure  3-12  with  warrant  officers. 

E-27.  Figure  3-15  with  warrant  officers. 

E-28.  Figure  3-16  with  warrant  officers. 

E-29.  Figure  3-22  with  warrant  officers. 

E-30.  Figure  3-23  with  warrant  officers. 

E-31.  Figure  3-24  with  warrant  officers. 

4 

E-32.  (not  used.) 


WARRANT  OFFICER  FIGURES  FOR  APPENDIX  B 


E-33.  Figure  B-1  with  warrant  officers. 
E-34.  Figure  B-2  with  warrant  officers. 
E-35.  Figure  B-3  with  warrant  officers. 
E-36.  Figure  B-4  with  warrant  officers. 
E-37.  Figure  B-5  with  warrant  officers. 
E-38.  Figure  B-6  with  warrant  officers. 
E-39.  Figure  B-7  with  warrant  officers. 
E-40.  Figure  B-8  with  warrant  officers. 
E-41.  Figure  B-9  with  warrant  officers. 
E-42.  Figure  B-11  with  warrant  officers. 
E-43.  Figure  B-13  with  warrant  officers. 
E-44.  Figure  B-15  with  warrant  officers. 
E-45.  Figure  B-17  with  warrant  officers. 
E-46.  Figure  B-23  with  warrant  officers. 
E-47.  Figure  B-25  with  warrant  officers. 
E-48.  Figure  B-26  with  warrant  officers. 
E-49.  Figure  B-28  with  warrant  officers. 
E-50.  Figure  B-29  with  warrant  officers. 
E-51.  Figure  B-30  with  warrant  officers. 
E-52.  Figure  B-31  with  warrant  officers. 
E-53.  Figure  B-32  with  warrant  officers. 
E-54.  Figure  B-33  with  warrant  officers. 
E-55.  Figure  B-34  with  warrant  officers. 
E-56.  Figure  B-35  with  warrant  officers. 
E-57.  (not  used.) 


E-4 
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HARSAMT  OFFICER  FIGURES  FOR  APPENDIX  C 


E-58. 

E-59. 

E-60. 

E-61. 

E-62. 

E-63. 

E-64. 

E-65. 

E-66. 

E-67. 

E-68. 

E-69. 

E-70. 


Figure  C-1  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-2  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-5  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-6  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-7  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-8  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-11  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-12  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-13  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-15  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-16  with  warrant  officers. 
Figure  C-17  with  warrant  officers, 
(not  used.) 
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WARRANT  OFFICER  FIGURES  FOR  APPENDIX  D 


E-71.  Figure  D-l  with  warrant  officers. 
E-72.  Figure  D-3  with  warrant  officers. 
E-73.  Figure  D-5  with  warrant  officers. 
E>74.  Figure  D-7  with  warrant  officers. 
E-75.  Figure  D-13  with  warrant  officers. 
E-76.  Figure  D-15  with  warrant  officers. 
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GURE  E- 1 .  WARRANT  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

)URCE:  1 968  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  E-2.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  FULL-TIME  OR  SELF-EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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PiaURG  E-S.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  OOVERNMENT  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED 
AU  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT> 

SOURCE:  1  see  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIQURE  E-4.  aVlIAN  EMPLOYER:  PRIVATE  FIRM  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED 
ALL  components,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  ISee  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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PIQURE  E>6.  WARRANT  OTFICCR  EMPLOYMENT  INCOME 

ALL  COMPOMPONENTt,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1S86  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  PTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  ISee  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


Apptndl*  e 


MEDIAN  YEAN  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  E-7.  WARRANT  OFFICER  RESERVE  INCOME  AS  K  OF  TOTAL  INCOME 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  E-S.  WARRANT  OFFICER  14  ADT  A  48  IDT  AS  %  TOTAL  INCOME 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERYE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 


SOIffiCE:  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  E- 1 3.  MEDIAN  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E- 1 4.  WARRANT  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E-15.  SPOUSE  WITH  FAVORABLE  ATTITUDE  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  PTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE;  1 8SS  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  E- 1 6.  MEMBERS  WITH  DEPENDENTS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  ISSBRCCPOS 
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FIGURE  E- 17.  (not  used) 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
-  14li48RMC  ♦  1886  RCS 

FIGURE  E- 1 8.  RESERVE  INCOME 

ALL  COMPONENTS.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE;  1986  PAY  TABLES*  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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DIFFERENCE  RELATIVE  TO  ACTIVE  OUTV  m  -n  DIFFERENCE  RELATIVE  TO  ACTIVE  DUTV 


IGURE  E-  2 1 .  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  INACTIVE  DUTV  TRAINING 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  >  WO/DEP  E6) 

OURCE:  1 988  PAV  TABLES 


FIGURE  E-22.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  ANNUAL  TRAINING 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  •  W/DEP  E8) 

SOURCE:  1988  PAY  TABLES 


Appmdix  E 
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FIGURE  E-23.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION;  ANNUAL  TRAINING 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  t  WO/DEP  E6) 

SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLES 


FIGURE  E-24.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  14  AT  B  48  IDT 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  >  W/DEP  E6) 

SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLES 


E-18 
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FIGURE  E-28.  RELATIVE  COMPENSATION:  14  AT  k  48  IDT 

WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (BASELINE  >  WO/DEP  E6) 

SOURCE:  1980  PAY  TABLES  . 


FIGURE  E-28.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

(WITH  DEPENDENT  k  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-27.  TIME  FROM  HOME  TO  DRILL  CFULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-28.  ONE  HOUR  OR  MORE  FROM  HOME  TO  DRILL  (FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 
ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1968  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E-29.  MEMBERS  WITHOUT  DEPENDENTS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1S86RCCP0S 


FIGURE  E-30.  ACTIVE  DUTY  SATISFIED/VERV  SATISFIED  WITH  PAY 
ALL  ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

SOURCE:  1  see  OoD  SURVEY 
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FIGURE  E-  3 1  RESERVE  SATtSFIED/VERV  SATISFIED  WITH  PAY 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 88S  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-32.  (not  utod) 
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FIGURE  E-33.  CIYILIAN  EMPLOYMENT;  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FT$/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


0  10  20  30 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OP  SERVICE 

FIGURE  E-34.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  SELF-EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E-37.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  PART-TIME  EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 0SS  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FI0URBE-3S.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYNKNT:  RETIRED 

v"  ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  loss  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


SpptnSlK  E 


E-2S 


FIGURE  E-39.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT:  MISCELLANEOUS 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1  S8«  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-40.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER;  FULL-TIME  OR  SELF-EMPLOYED 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 9SS  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIQURE  E-4 1 .  WARRANT  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT: 

FULL-TIME  OR  SELF  EMPLOYED 

EACH  COMPONENT.  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIQURE  E-42.  WARRANT  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

ARMY  NATIONAL  QUARO,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 966  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E-4S.  WARRANT  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-48.  WARRANT  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

COAST  GUARD  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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MEDIAN  VEAA  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  E'4  7.  SIMILARITY  OF  RESERVE  AND  CIVILIAN  JOBS; 

SIMILAR  OR  VERY  SIMILAR  CFULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS7IMA/MT} 

SOURCE;  1 9S«  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E-48.  WARRANT  OFFICER  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FT$/IMA/MT) 


SOURCE:  1 088  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SUR VEYS 
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FIGURE  E-49.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  GOVERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE;  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-60.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT;  PRIVATE  FIRM 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E-«  1 .  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  PRIVATE  FIRM  <  1 0  0  EMP 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1  see  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-62.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  PRIVATE  FIRM  100-4S9  EMP 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


E-32 
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FIGURE  E-63.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOVER:  PRIVATE  FIRM  »600  EMP 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOVEO) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEVS 


FIGURE  E-64.  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER:  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIQURE  E-Sa.  aVLIAN  EMPLOYER:  STATE  OOVERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1S8S  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIQURE  E-Se.  OVM.IAN  ENm.OYER:  FEDERAL  QOYERNMENT 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 
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ONE  DAY’S  RMC 


FIGURE  E<67.  (notUMd) 


FIGURE  E-6S.  ELEMENTS  OF  WARRANT  OFFICER  ACTIVE  DUTY  RMC 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  *  28X) 


SOURCE:  1«ee  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  E-e  1 .  ACTIVE  DUTY  RMC  COMPARISON 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  i  2SX  OFFICERS  A  1SK  ENLISTED) 
SOURCE:  1989  PAY  TABLE 


MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIGURE  E-e2.  ELEMENTS  OF  WARRANT  OFFICER  RMc^  FOR  ADT 
WITH  DEPENDENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  •  28%) 

SOURCE;  1988  PAY  TABLE 


Appandix  e 
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FIGURE  E-63.  ELEMENTS  OF  WARRANT  OFFICER  RMC-E  FOR  AOT 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT  (TAX  ADVANTAGE  t  28%) 

SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  E-64.  RMC-E  FOR  ADT  COMPARISON 
WITH  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAGE  >  28%  OFFICER  0  15%  ENLISTED) 
SOURCE:  1986  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  E-eO.  RMC-E  FOR  ADT  COMPARISON 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT 
(TAX  ADVANTAGE  >  28K  OFFICER  A  1SK  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE:  1088  PAY  TABLE 
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FIGURE  E-88.  ELEMENTS  OF  WARRANT  OFFICER  RMC-E  FOR  IDT 
SOURCE:  1988  PAY  TABLE 


MCDIAN  VEAR  OP  SERVICE 


FIQURC  E-64  RMC'E  POR  14  AOT  AND  48  IDT 
WITHOUT  DEPENDENT 

(TAX  ADVANTAOE  *  28K  OFFICER  8  1 8X  ENLISTED) 
SOURCE:  1988  PAY  TABLE 


FIGURE  E-70.  (notiitacl) 


Appandln  E 


FIGURE  E-7 1 .  WARRANT  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ARMY  NATIONAL  QUARD,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  ISSe  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  E-72.  WARRANT  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ARMY  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 88«  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E>73.  WARRANT  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 980  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


0  10  20  30 

MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  E-  74.  WARRANT  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

MARINE  CORPS  RE^EIIVE,  SELECTED  RESERVE 
(NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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E-A3 
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FIGURE  E-76.  WARRANT  OFFICER  UNPAID  HOURS 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

COAST  OUARD  RESERVE.  SELECTED  RESERVE 
(NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 

SOURCE:  1 988  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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FIGURE  E-7e.  WARRANT  OFFICER  TIME  FROM  HOME  TO  DRILL 
(FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED) 

ALL  COMPONENTS,  SELECTED  RESERVE  (NO  FTS/IMA/MT) 
SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  3URVEYS 
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FIGURE  F- 1 .  OFFICER  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(GUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE;  1986  RCCPDS  &  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


FIGURE  F-2.  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(GUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1986  RCCPDS  «.  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  F-3.  OFFICER  CUMULATIYE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(QUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 


SOURCE:  1 986  RCCPDS  A  ACTIYE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


FIGURE  F-4.  ENLISTED  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(GUARO/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 


SOURCE:  1 986  RCCPDS  A  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FCaURE  F-6.  OFRCER  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(QUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1  MS  RCCPDS  S  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  F-6.  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(QUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1 066  RCCPDS  6  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  F-7.  OFFICER  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(OUARO/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1 S68  RCCPDS  8  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  F-8.  ENLISTED  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(OUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1 988  RCCPDS  8  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIQURE  F-S.  OFFICER  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(GUARO/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  188S  RCCPOt  %  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


FIQURE  F- 1 0.  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(QUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1 88«  RCCPD8  8  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  F- 1 1 .  OFFICER  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(QUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  188S  RCCPDS  A  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  F- 1 2.  ENLISTED  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(QUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  18S6  RCCPDS  A  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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F-7 


YEAR  OF  SERVICE 

FIOURE  F>  1 3.  OFFICER  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(OUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1S68  RCOPDS  A  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


FIGURE  F- 1 4.  ENLISTED  CONTINUATION  RATE 

(OUARD/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1 SS8  RCCPOS  A  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  F- 1 6.  OFFICER  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(QUARO/RESERVE  PART>TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1986  RCCPDS  l>  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 


FIGURE  F- 1 6.  ENLISTED  CUMULATIVE  CONTINUATION  RATE 
(QUARO/RESERVE  PART-TIME  ONLY) 

SOURCE:  1988  RCCPDS  8  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEL  DATABASE  SYSTEM 
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Appendix  G.  OBJECTIVE  MANFOHER  FORCE  STROCTURES 


Source;  Individual  Services 

This  appendix  contains  graphs  displaying  objective  manpower 
force  structures  of  each  reserve  component  with  the  exception  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  data  is  portrayed  in  three 
separate  and  distinct  force  structures:  FY  1986  Actual,  FY  1986 
Steady-State,  and  FY  1992  Steady-State.  Definitions  for  these 
three  force  structures  can  be  found  in  Chapter  4  of  Volume  II. 
The  instructions  to  the  Military  Departments  for  preparation  of 
the  manpower  force  structure  data  are  included  in  this  appendix. 
The  sequencing  of  the  graphs  by  component  ’  as  follows: 

•  Army  National  Guard 

•  Army  Reserve 

•  Naval  Reserve 

•  Air  National  Guard 

•  Air  Force  Reserve 

•  Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Separate  breakouts  of  the  three  force  structures  are  displayed 
for: 

•  Part-time  members 

•  Military  Technicians 

•  AGR/TAR 

•  Medical  Personnel 

These  categories  are  further  broken  out  by  officer,  warrant 
officer  (where  appropriate),  and  enlisted  categories,  by  grade. 
The  Marine  Corps  was  unable  to  provide  the  force  structures 
requested  by  the  QRMC.  In  addition,  the  Army  did  not  submit 
separate  force  structures  for  military  technicians  on  the  basis 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  objective  force  designs,  military 
technicians  are  managed  as  part-time  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Also,  there  are  no  subpopulation  break  outs  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  information  contained  in  this  appendix  will  be  retained 
for  future  use.  The  data  will  be  maintained  on  disk  and  in  hard 
copy  and  reside  with  the  Directorate  of  Compensation,  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and 
Personnel  (PM&P) . 
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STKENGTH 


>RCE  MANAOEMENT 
AND  PERSONNEL 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHiNOTON,  o.c.  ieaei-«oee 


4  MAR  1987 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  (MfcRA) 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  (M&RA) 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (MRA&I) 
COMMANDANT  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 

SUBJECT:  Reserve  Conponent  Manpower  Force  Structures 


On  September  25,  1986,  the  President  tasked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  be  the  Executive  Agent  for  the  Sixth  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation  (6th  QRMC) .  In  line  with  the 
President's  direction,  this  quadrennial  review  is  conducting  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  all  reserve 
component  compensation  programs.  The  purpose  of  this  memorandum 
is  to  request  Reserve  Component  Manpower  Force  Structure  data  to 
enable  the  6th  QRMC  to  evaluate,  validate,  and  justify  reserve 
compensation  programs. 

The  development  of  these  manpower  force  structure  data  will 
become  the  benchmark  for  evaluating  current  and  proposed  reserve 
compensation  programs.  These  structures  should  be  developed  as 
soon  as  possible  and  are  needed  not  later  than  April  25,  1987. 
Attached  are  Instructions  to  be  used  in  formulating  your 
response.  The  6th  QRMC  staff  stands  ready  to  assist  in  this 
important  undertaking.  Please  have  your  designated  action 
officer  contact  Captain  J.  F.  Murphy,  USN,  Technical  Director  of 
the  6th  QRMC  at  693-2204. 


Attachment 
As  stated 
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1.  Military  compensation  aoialysis  depends  in  large  measure  on 
Identification  and  understanding  of  manpower  requirements 
derived  within  reasonable  and  practical  constraints.  To 
establish  the  benchmarks  necessary  to  pfoperly  examine  reserve 
compensation  systems,  each  Service  must  provide  data  on  desired 
accession,  attrition,  and  continuation  rates  over  the  course  of 
a  reserve  career  period  for  its  resets  coa|>onent(s) .  The  data 
will  describe  three  separate  and  distinct  force  structures. 
These  three  force  structures  are  Interrelated  in  that  they 
describe  in  some  precision  tdiere  we  are,  where  we  would  like  to 
be,  and  where  we  are  heading. 

2.  These  data  will  be  used  to  coApare  how  the  past  and  current 
personnel  Inventory  has  matched  the  requirement.  Further,  it 
will  help  focus  on  current  and  deferred  reserve  pay  and 
benefits  necessary  for  the  design  bf  a  reserve  compensation 
system  responsive  to  personnel  management  requirements. 


I.  DATA  RBQOIRgMENTS 

Data  will  be  required  for  each  component  for  the  three  force 
structures  mentioned  in  paragraph  one  zibove.  Each  component 
force  structure  will  be  further  subdivided  as  described  in 
paragraph  II  (Scope) .  The  three  force  structures  are  defined 
below: 

A.  FY86  ACTUAL:  This  is  the  actual  force  configuration,'  by . 
grade  and  year  of  service  (YDS),  as  it  existed  on  September  30, 
1986. 

B.  FY86  STEADY-STATE:  This  ie  a  conceptual  force  profile  that 
reflects  desired  continuation  rates  and  force  management 
practices.  Unlike  other  force  profiles,  it  is  not  bound  by ' 
factors  such  as  cost  considerations  (including  current  levels  of 
reserve  compensation  programs),  external  economic  conditions, 
and  historical  continuation  rates.  This  fores  should  reflect 
continuation  rates  required  by  the  services  in  their  reserve 
components  to  fulfill  assigned  missions.  When  defining  these 
force  structures,  issues  such  as  age  of  thS  force,  realistic 
promotion  flow  relative  to  length  of  service,  training 
requirements,  and  skill  level  compared  to  pay  grade  must  be 
carefully  balanced. 

C.  FY92  STEADY-STATE:  This  is  a  conceptual  force  profile 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  FYSe  steady-state  force, 
with  on  exception:  this  steady-state  force  will  be  built  at  the 
FY92  force  strength  as  describe  in  PON  88.  When  completed,  it 
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will  reflect,  among  other  things,  service  desired  changes  in 
endstrength,  promotion,  skill  CMiposition,  and  experience  idien 
compared  to  the  FY86  steady-state  force. 


II.  SCOPE 

Force  profiles  for  Full  Time  and  Part  Time  (other  than  Full 
Time)  personnel  are  required  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
coaqwnent,  l.e..  Army  National  Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  etc.  The 
chart  defines  subdivisions  for  the  three  force  structures 
described  in  paragraph  I,  and  for  six  subpopulations.  Note  that 
separate  Health  Professional  force  structures  are  required  by 
component  where  applicable. 


Chart  1 

Full  Time  Part  Time 


FY86 

FY86 

FY92 

FY86 

FY86 

FY92 

SS. 

ACTUAL 

gg 

Officers 

(less  Health  Professionals) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Officers 

(Health  Professionals) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Warrant  Officers 

(less  Health  Professionals) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Warrant  Officers 
(Health  Professionals) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Enlisted 

(less  Health  Professionals) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Enlisted 

(Health  Professionals) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*  Army  and  Air  Force  should  submit  separate  AGR  and 
Technician  force  profiles. 

**  Steady-State 


Note*: 


1.  It  I*  reeeanfied  that  each  alaaant  of  the  force  profile*  doe*  not  *xl*t,  e.g.,  Coaot  Guard 
Office  Health  Profe**lon«l*,  Marine  Corp*  Health  Profeaaionala  (officer  and  enliated).  In 
auch  caaea,  a  clarifying  atateaent  ahould  be  Included  In  the  data  aubaiaaion. 

2.  Health  Mrofeealonal  force  profile*  auat  be  conalatent  with  eatabllahed  or  projected  aanpouer 
requiraaent*  derived  froa  the  OHO  (Health  Affaire)  Medical  Planning  Module  (MPM). 

3.  Flag  and  general  officer  raquireawnt*  ulll  not  be  daacribed  In  the  force  profile*. 
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III.  DESI6H  cowsiiagukTiom 


In  designing  the  two  steady-state  forces  specified  in 
paragraphs  I.B  and  I.C,  several  considerations  are  in  order: 

A.  Steady-State 

Steady-state  forces  are  defined  as  those  that  naintain 
equilibriua,  i.e.,  strengths  in  each  pay  grade/YOS  cell  remain 
the  same;  therefore  gains  must  equal  losses.  This  means  that 
continuation  rates  for  each  YOS  cell  remain  constant,  e.g. ,  YOS 
3  equals  80%,  YOS  4  equals  64%,  etc. 

B.  J^iproach 

Force  Configuration  design  can  be  accomplished  in  two  separate 
ways.  The  first  method  is  to  determine  all  individual  billet 
requirements  and  aggregate  them  to  a  total  force  requirement. 
This  is  normally  defined  as  a  bottom-up  approach  and  Inmost 
cases  will  yield  a  force  profile  that  exceeds  endstrength 
targets.  A  second  method,  a  top-do%m  approach,  requires  the 
establishment  of  manpower  parameters  with  resultant  allocations 
defining  subcategory  total  numbers.  Experience  has  shorn  that  a 
combination  of  these  two  methods  will  be  required  but  that  the 
bottom-up  approach  should  be  considered  first.  This  will 
produce  a  force  which  provides  the  maximum  Reserve  Component 
contribution  to  national  defense  readiness  _wlthin  specified 
manpower  constraints. 

C.  Design  Procedure 

A  useful  procedure  for  constructing  the  steady-state  force 
configurations  would  proceed  through  the  following  steps. 
Although  these  procedures  are  worded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
two  steady-state  forces,  they  can  also  be  used  for  the  FY86 
Actual  force  as  well.  See  Enclosure  I  for  a  pictorial 
representation  which  shows  the  impact  of  cumulative  losses  to  a 
cohort  over  the  years  of  service. 

1.  In  designing  the  steady-state  forces,  a  significant 
departure  from  historical  continuation  patterns  may  be 
required.  Assume  that  everyone  entering  the  force  has  the 
potential  to  serve  for  a  period  of  up  to  30  years 
recognizing,  however,  that  this  service  may  be  terminated 
at  the  convenience  of  the  reserve  component  at  any  time. 
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2. 


Account  for  loss**  that  arc  outaida  tha  influanca  of  any 
co^panaatlon  ayataa  (aaaantlally  bayond  tha  coaponant'a 
control  or  in  tha  baat  Interact  of  tha  coqponant) ,  auch 
aa: 

a.  Daaths. 

b.  Diaablllty  loaaaa. 

c.  involuntary  attrition  —  auch  aa  loaaaa  dua  to  varloua 
advaraa  raaaona  or  failura  to  aaat  atandarda,  etc. 

d.  Voluntary  attrition  —  aa  defined  with  raapact  to  the 
two'  ataady-atate  forcaa,  thia  naana  thoaa  hardahlp  or 
htmanitarian  loaaaa  idilch  are  bayond  the  influence  of 
the  conpanaation  ayatan  and  are  in  tha  baat  interest 
of  the  conponent  to  panit.  It  does  not  include 
currant  leyals  of  voluntary  attrition  simply  for  the 
convaniepce  of  tha  member. 

Accounting  for  these  losses  defines  for  a  given  year  of 
service,  tha  maximum  achiey2d>la  residual  force  configuration  to 
which  force  control  actions  must  be  applied. 

3.  Account  for  thosg  losses  that  are  necessary  from  a  force 
control  viewpoint  and  are  at  the  total  discretion  of  the 
component.  Soma  of  the  considerations  that  must  be 
Incorporated  in  this  step  a^e: 

a.  Youth  versus  experience. 

b.  Stagnation  versus  turnover. 

C*  Maintenance  of  a  career  progression  plan. 

d.  Physical  limitations  (aging) . 

e.  Flexibility  to  adapt  to  changing  requirements. 

•  f.  Maintenance  of  an  adequate  influx  of  "fresh  blood" 
(l.e.,  enthusiasnv^new  talent/latest  in  technology 
from  the  universitiee/high  schools/private  sector 
and  active  duty). 

g.  Minimizing  the  proportion  of  the  force  in  training 
or  not  fully  qualified  in  a  particular  skill. 

)i.  Job  knowledge  and  technical  skill  requirements. 

1.  Levels  of  job  content  and  responsibility. 

j.  Organizational  hierarchical  requirements. 
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k.  Male/Fenale  nix. 

l.  Quality  personnel  (nental  categories. . .HS  grad, 
etc. ) 

m.  combat  versus  non-coabat  requirements. 

n.  Mobilization  status/requirements. 


IV. 


CTWgmiHTS/Aa 


-'I'JrlWI# 


A.  Grade  ceilings 


Abide  by  current  component  policy  for  both  officers  and 
enlisted  grade  ceilings. 

B.  Maximum  Service 


Limit  maximum  possible  service  to  30  years  for  both  officers 
and  enlisted  for  these  models,  recognizing  that  it  is  possible 
currently  to  be  in  the  Selected  Reserve  even  after  completing 
that  many  years  of  service.  All  losses  generated  by  force 
control  actions  (component  discretion)  should  be  identified  and 
explained. 


V.  STOPOPOIATIOMS 

As  discussed  previously,  separate  force  configurations  will  be 
constructed  for  officers  (01  -  06),  warrant  officers,  and 
enlisted  for  health  professionals  based  on  the  Medical  Planning 
Module  (MPN) .  The  manpower  levels  for  these  forces  will  be 
configured  internally  on  the  basis  of  previously  established 
career  field  and  grade  authorizations.  Departures  from  the  FYSe 
career  field  configuration  to  better  express  requirements 
related  to  skill  mismatch  or  build  up  for  force  improvements 
must  be  explained.  Additional  siibpopulations  may  be  submitted 
by  the  components  to  amplify  specific  career  fields.  As 
explained  in  Enclosure  2,  for  each  such  defined  category  within 
the  component,  a  separate  set  of  data  forms  must  be  submitted. 


VI.  OftTA  BBQWBBHBHT.FPBHS 


There  are  four  data  requirement  forms  necessary  to  obtain  and 
display  data: 


Format  1: 
Format  2: 
Format  3: 
Format  4: 


Exclusion  Reconciliation 
Force  Configuration 
Flow  Dynamics 
Age  Distribution  By  Grade 
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Enclosure  2  describes  which  data  forms  should  be  utilized 
depending  upon  the  data  required.  At  Enclosure  3  are  blank 
examples  of  the  four  forms. 

A.  Data  Element  Description 

1.  Exclusion  Reconciliation,  Format  1:  Indicates  the 
population  excluded,  e.g. ,  flag  and  general  officers  and 
health  professionals.  The  components  should  coordinate 
with  the  QRMC  staff  conceiming  any  additional  exclusions 
desired  but  not  directed  in  these  instructions. 

2.  Force  Configuration,  Format  2:  The  overall  aggregate  of 
the  force  by  grade  and  years  of  service.  Years  of 
service  will  be  established  by  Pay  Entry  Base  Date 
(PEBD)  to  be  consistent  with  the  way  reserve  manpower 
data  bases  are  maintained  currently. 

3.  Flow  Dynamics,  Format  3:  Displays  accessions, 
attritions  and  flow  within  the  service  by  grade  and 
years  of  service: 

a.  GRADE:  E-1  through  E-9,  W-1  through  W-4,  0-1 

through  0-6.  E-1  through  E-3  may  be 

combined  if  most  Non-Prior  Service  (NPS) 
accessions  will  be  promoted  to  E-3  within 
the  first  year  of  service. 

b.  CATEGORY:  The  overall  population  should  be  examined 

with  respect  to  internal  career  field 
configuration.  Separate  data  sets  may  be 
submitted  for  each  category  of  HOS, 
Rating,  Designator,  AFSC,  etc.  that  is 
managed  significantly  different  from 
other  categories  or  which  has  specific 
manning  problems.  If  separate  data  sets 
by  category  are  submitted,  a  force 
configuration  FORHAT  2  form  must  also  be 
submitted. 

c.  YEARS  OF  SERVICE:  Years  of  service  are  based  on  Pay 

Entiry  Base  Date  (PEBD) .  Year  of 
Service  One  (1)  is  all  personnel 
who  have  less  than,  or  equal  to, 
one  year  of  service.  Year  2  is 
all  personnel  who  have  greater 
than  one,  but  less  than  or  equal 
to  two  years  of  service,  etc. 

d.  STRENGTH:  Limited  to  Manpower  Authorizations  as 

Indicated. 
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e.  GAINS 


f 


r 


( 


(1)  GAINS  TO  SERVICE.  Nvuaber  of  gains  due  to 
accession.  Must  identify  accession  as  NFS 
(YOS  1)  or  PS  (YOS  greater  than  1)  derived 
from  either  prior  reserve  status,  active 
duty  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Does 
not  include  promotions  into  the  YOS  cell. 

(2)  ADVANCE  PAYGRADE  ENTRY:  Permitted  but 
should  be  reflective  of  component  policy. 

f.  REMAIN  IN  SERVICE: 

(1)  TRANSFER  TO  OTHER  CATEGORIES:  The  number 
of  transfers  to  Officer  and  Warrant 
Officer  Programs.  No  transfers  to  other 
Reserve  components  are  permitted.  Note: 
the  officer  or  warrant  officer  profile 
must  indicate  an  equal  gain. 

(2)  REMAIN  IN  GRADE:  The  rate  that  remain  in 
that  grade  by  YOS. 


f 


(3)  PROMOTE  OUT:  The  rate  that  promote  out  to 

the  next  higher  grade. 

g.  LOSSES  TO  SERVICE: 

(1)  DEATH:  Self-explanatory 

(2)  RETIREMENT: 

(a)  DISABILITY:  Self-explanatory 

(b)  NONDISABILITY  VOLUNTARY:  For  the 
steady-state  forces  this  is  the  rate 
of  nondisability  retirement  for  all 
reasons . 

(3)  ATTRITION: 

(a)  INVOLUNTARY:  Losses  due  to  various 
adverse  reasons  or  failure  to  meet 
standards ,  etc . 

(b)  FORCE  CONTROL:  Those  losses  which 
are  desirable  from  a  force  control  or 
management  point  of  view. 

(c)  OTHER:  Losses  to  service  following 
the  above  criteria  but  do  not  result 
in  the  member  receiving  a  retirement 
benefit. 


i 

\ 
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h.  RATES  (%) :  Rates  should  be  carried  to  three  decimal 
points  and  should  add  to  100%  for  each 
year  of  service. 

4.  Age  Distribution  by  Grade,  Format  4.  After  completing 
Formats  1,  1,  and  3,  Format  4  should  be  completed  to 
reflect  the  age  distribution  desired  for  each  of  the 
force  profiles  developed. 

5.  A  sample  of  completed  Formats  1,  2,  and  3  is  provided  at 
Enclosure  4.  Each  component  will  submit  their  force 
structure  profiles  in  the  prescribed  Format  using  Lotus 
1-2-3.  Submission  should  include  a  hard  copy  with  high 
density  diskette  backup.  Coordinate  with  service  point 
of  contact  Indicated  below. 
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Appendix  H.  ANALYSIS  OF  SKILL  IMBALAMCBS 


This  appendix  is  derived  froa  a  technical  paper  prepared  for 
the  6th  QRMC  by  the  Logistics  Mzmageaent  Institute  (LMI)  on 
reserve  component  personnel  readiness . 


Introduction 

A  periodic  review  of  skill  imbalances  in  high-priority  reserve 
units  can  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  how  personnel 
readiness  In  the  reserve  components  may  be  Improved.  This  paper 
is  the  baseline  for  much  of  the  information  presented  in  Volume 
II,  Chapter  4. 

First,  a  rationale  is  established  for  analyzing  personnel 
requirements  and  availability  of  qualified  personnel  in  early- 
deploying  Army  Reserve  units.  Next  is  a  discussion  of  the  data 
sources  and  techniques  that  allow  an  examination  of  skill 
Imbalances  within  hundreds  of  units  and  for  hundreds  of  officer, 
warrant  officer,  and  enlisted  specialties.  Finally,  several 
different  ways  of  viewing  and  measuring  skill  imbalances  are 
reviewed. 


Skill  Imbalances  Defined 

A  unit  should  contain  a  mix  of  individuals  who  have  the 
skills^  needed  to  accomplish  its  mission.  A  shortage  of 
qualified,  available^  personnel  in  any  of  the  required  skills 
reduces  the  unit's  ability  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

Such  skill  shortages  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of 
four  groups: 

•  "Pure"  or  inventory  shortage.  This  kind  of  imbalance 
occurs  when  positions  calling  for  certain  qualifications 
simply  cannot  be  filled:  in  unit  after  unit,  efforts  to 
attract  and  retain  individuals  for  these  positions 
consistently  fall  shoz±.  These  specialties  may  represent 
chronic  shortages  to  the  Military  Service  concerned.  They 
may  Include  unpopular  specialties,  or  specialties  with  very 
high  aptitude  or  difficult  training  requirements,  or 
specialties  with  high  turnover. 
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•  Individual  unit  Inbalance.  These  groups  of  "shortages"  in 
certain  specialties  also  include  unoccupied  positions. 

These  shortages  are  particularly  troublesome  because  they 
occur  only  in  some  military  units.  Other  units  in  other 
locations  may  actually  show  overstrength  conditions  in  the 
same  military  jobs. 

•  Training  pipeline.  Many  positions  are  filled  by 
individuals  who  are  not  yet  trained  and  have  no  skill 
qualification.  In  reserve  component  units,  enlistees  who 
require  initial  skills  training  are  currently  enrolled  as 
unit  members,  but  they  cannot  be  counted  as  being  available 
in  readiness  reporting  until  they  complete  that  training. 
Some  specialties  consistently  Include  large  groups  of 
Service  members  declared  unavailable  because  they  are 
awaiting  training  or  undergoing  training.  These 
specialties  have  high  turnover  rates  in  the  units;  they  may 
show  high  attrition  rates  during  training. 

•  Skill  mismatch.  This  kind  of  imbalance  occurs  when 
positions  calling  for  certain  qualifications  are  filled, 
but  filled  with  people  having  the  wrong  qualifications. 

When  these  individuals  are  not  required  to  undergo  training 
in  the  proper  skill,  the  skill  mismatch  persists. 

Certain  specialties  may  display  more  than  one  set  of 
characteristics  at  any  one  time.  That  is,  a  specialty  may 
represent  a  chronic  "pure"  shortage  in  a  number  of  units  and 
show  consistently  large  populations  undergoing  training  at  the 
same  time.  All  these  problems  can  be  viewed  collectively  as 
skill  Imbalances. 


The  Meed  Tor  a  Unit-Bv-Unit  Analysis 
Problems  With  Aggregate  Data 

The  use  of  aggregate  data  to  Identify  and  study  skill 
imbalances  in  the  Selected  Reserve  can  present  problems.  One 
can  be  misled  into  believing  that  the  personnel  situation  for  an 
individual  specialty  across  the  entire  component  is  better  or 
worse  than  it  actually  is.  The  overall  Inventory  of  (Qualified 
personnel  in  a  particular  specialty  may  look  quite  satisfactory, 
although  many  individual  units  in  particular  locations  may  be 
experiencing  severe  shortages  in  that  specialty.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  specialty  that  appears  to  be  a  problem,  having  only  a 
limited  Inventory  of  qualified  personnel,  nay  actually  not  be  a 
problem  for  most  units.  This  can  happen  because  sufficient 
numbers  of  qualified  personnel  are  available  in  units  for  which 
the  skill  is  critical,  and  units  that  are  short  simply  do  not 
require  a  full  supply  of  that  specialty.  In  short,  the 
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distribution  of  skills  among  units  can  be  more  important  than 
total  inventories  of  skills  when  evaluating  Selected  Reserve 
personnel  status. 

These  findings  are  not  difficult  to  explain.  Reserve  units 
are  fovind  in  thousands  of  locations  across  the  country,  without 
the  ability  to  transfer  personnel  from  one  place  to  another  as 
the  active  components  do.  They  are  subject  to  local 
demographics,  and  local  factors  often  result  in  skill 
Imbalances.  For  example.  Unit  1  has  more  than  its  requirement 
of  personnel  qualified  in  skill  A,  but  has  a  shortage  of 
qualified  people  in  skill  B;  Unit  2,  a  similar  unit  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  has  a  shortage  of  personnel  qualified  in 
skill  A  and  an  excess  of  qualified  people  in  skill  B. 

The  special  circumstances  and  peculiar  problems  of  the  reserve 
components  make  it  difficult  to  identify  and  respond  to  skill 
imbalances.  The  U(I  analysis  identified  and  quantified  skill 
Imbalances  through  a  detailed,  unit-by-unit  analysis  of  each 
required  specialty.  This  method  is  especially  useful  for 
identifying  imbalances  in  different  units  and  groups  of  units, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  specific  skill  imbalances. 

Focusing  on  High-Priority  Units 

The  first  step  in  the  review  was  the  identification  of  high- 
priority  units.  Because  resources  are  limited,  personnel 
readiness  should  be  improved  where  the  payback  in  increased 
combat  capability  is  the  greatest.  Because  specialty  imbalances 
are  unit-specific,  the  remedies  needed  to  improve  combat 
capability  should  be  targeted  first  at  imbalances  in  our  most 
Important  units. 

The  identification  of  high-priority  units  was  best 
accomplished  through  the  individual  Services.  The  Army  has 
established  reserve  component  unit  lists  for  all  major  combat 
scenarios.  The  review  of  Selected  Reserve  personnel  readiness 
used  Army  National  Guard  and  Ainny  Reserve  units  that  were  slated 
for  early  deployment  to  two  different  combat  scenarios. 

Authorized  Level  of  Orgeuiization 

Limited  resources  prevent  the  Army  from  manning  and  equipping 
all  units  in  peacetime  at  100  percent  of  their  wartime 
requirement.  The  Army  classifies  units  depending  on  their  type, 
mission,  and  priority  in  order  to  detexnnine  what  percentage  of 
their  full  wartime  requirement  to  authorize  in  peacetime.  Units 
whose  type,  mission,  and  priority  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
operate  in  peacetime  at  (or  close  to)  their  fulx  wartime 
requirement  are  assigned  the  highest  authorized  level  of 
organization  (ALO) .  In  peacetime,  these  ALO  l  units  are 
authorized  100  percent  (or  close  to  100  percent)  of  their 
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wartime  requirement.  Units  with  slightly  lower  priority  are 
assigned  ALO  2.  ALO  2  units  are  authorized  approximately 
90  percent  of  their  wartime  requirement;  ALO  3  units, 

80  percent;  ALO  4  units,  70  percent;  and  so  on  down  to  units  to 
which  no  resources  have  been  assigned.  The  high-priority  units 
exeunlned  were  typically  ALO  1  or  ALO  2,  with  a  few  ALO  3  units 
Included. 

Data  Requirements  and  Sotirces 

Once  the  group  of  high-priority  units  was  Identified,  a 
detailed,  unlt-by-unlt  analysis  was  undertaken.  Three  different 
kinds  of  data  were  required  for  this  analysis:  each  unit's 
wartime  personnel  authorization  by  specialty,  the  specialty 
qualifications  of  all  personnel  assigned  to  each  unit,  and  the 
personnel  readiness  condition  of  each  unit.  For  the  Army,  this 
data  Is  located  In  three  different  databases.  Wartime 
authorization  data,  by  unit  and  specialty.  Is  located  In  the 
Personnel  Structure  and  Composition  System  (PERSACS)  maintained 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Force  Development  Support  Agency  (USAFDA) . 

Data  on  personnel  Assigned  to  each  unit  and  their  qualifications 
Is  located  In  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data 
System  (RCCPDS)  maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(OMOC) .  Unit  personnel  readiness  data  Is  located  In  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff's  Unit  Status  and  Identity  Report  (UNITREP) 
system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
Implemented  certain  changes  to  UNITREP: 

•  UNITREP  has  been  renamed  "Status  of  Resources  and  Training 
Systems  "  (SORTS) . 

•  The  term  "combat  ratings"  has  been  changed  to  "category 
levels. " 

•  The  term  "equipment  readiness"  has  been  changed  to 
"equipment  condition". 

•  Short  title  definitions  have  been  eliminated  (for  example, 
Fully  Combat  Ready,  Marginally  Combat  Ready,  etc.). 

•  New  definitions  have  been  established  for  the  five  resource 
and  training  status  categories  (C-1  through  C-5) . 

Although  the  transition  to  SORTS  resulted  In  the  establishment 
of  new  definitions  for  the  five  rating  categories,  no 
adjustments  were  made  to  personnel  readiness  reporting  criteria 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Appendix,  UNITREP  classifications 
and  rating  definitions  are  used. 
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Producing  a  miit  Personnel  List 


It  was  possible  to  produce  a  personnel  list  for  each  vmit  by 
combining  the  unit  authorizations  in  PERSACS  with  the  unit 
assignments  in  RCCPDS.  This  list  was  simplified  by  ignoring  the 
grade  and  skill  level  of  the  required  specialty  and  the  grade 
and  skill  level  of  those  assigned. ^  Table  H-1  shows  an  example 
of  a  unit  list  that  compares,  in  each  specialty,  the  total 
personnel  required  with  the  number  of  qualified  personnel 
assigned.  In  producing  unit  lists,  it  was  assumed  that  people 
who  have  been  awarded  a  specialty  as  their  "primary"  specialty 
are  assigned  to  that  specialty  if  it  is  required  within  the 
unit.  Personnel  assigned  to  the  unit  were  excluded  if  they  are 
listed  as  "in-training"  or  "awaiting  training.” 

The  unit  personnel  list  serves  as  the  basis  for  a  unit-by-unit 
look  at  skill  imbalances.  Table  H-1  shows  a  sample  unit  (an 
actual  unit,  but  not  identified  here)  with  serious  skill 
Imbalances.  Serious  shortages  exist  in  13B,  31K,  88N,  and  76C, 
while  overages  exist  in  76y  and  the  31V. 

Using  the  Unit  Cossander's  Personnel  Readiness  Rating 

The  unit  list  is  not  sufficient  for  a  review  designed  to  link 
skill  Imbalances  to  personnel  readiness;  for  example,  the  list 
does  not  account  for  the  substitution  of  one  skill  for  another 
when  appropriate,  or  competency  learned  on  the  job,  or  the  lag 
time  between  becoming  qualified  for  a  job  and  updating  the 
personnel  database.  Instead,  the  unit  commander's  own  rating  of 
the  unit's  personnel  readiness  for  qualified  personnel  (from 
UNITREP)  was  used  as  a  check.  If  the  unit  commander  rated  the 
unit's  qualified  personnel  strength  at  a  level  higher  than  that 
shown  by  the  \init  list,  it  was  assumed  that  the  analysis  missed 
some  qualified  people,  and  that  the  unit  does  not  need  as  many 
additional  qualified  personnel  as  Indicated  by  its  roster. 
Likewise,  if  the  unit  commander  rated  the  unit's  qualified 
personnel  strength  at  a  level  lower  than  that  shown  by  the  unit 
list,  it  was  concluded  that  the  unit  needs  more  qualified 
personnel  than  indicated  by  the  unit  list.  The  total  number  of 
additional  qualified  personnel  needed  to  improve  a  unit's 
readiness  rating  for  personnel  was  calculated  using  the 
percentage  of  qualified  personnel  available  to  the  unit  as 
reported  by  the  unit  commander. 

Determination  of  the  overall  number  of  additional  qualified 
personnel  needed  by  a  unit  was  critical  to  the  review  process. 
This  number  was  used  to  measure  the  severity  of  the  skill 
imbalance  within  a  unit;  it  guided  the  selection  and  quantifica¬ 
tion  of  specialties  responsible  for  the  problem. 
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I  Table  N-1.  UNIT  LIST-  XXTH  FIELD  ARTILLERY  BATTALION 

I 


Specmty 

Military 
CtBW  ■ 

Wartime 

Reouirement 

138  Cannon  Creuman 

E 

263 

i 

31K  Combat  Signaler 

E 

35 

B  1 

13E  Cannon  Fire  Direction  Speclallat 

E 

26 

22 

13E  Cannon  Field  Artillery  Officer 

0 

23 

15 

63b  Light  Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic 

E 

23 

20 

94B  Food  Service  Specialist 

E 

21 

20 

76Y  Unit  Supply  Specialist 

E 

16 

18 

88M  Motor  Transport  Operator 

E 

16 

9 

82C  Field  Artillery  Surveyor 

E 

12 

10 

76C  Equipment  Records  and  Parts  Specialist 

E 

11 

3 

31V  UL  Communications  Maintenance  Repairer 

E 

9 

13 

31C  Single  Channel  Radio  operator 

E 

8 

6 

91A  Medical  Specialist 

E 

8 

1 

13Z  Field  Artillery  Senior  Sergeant 

E 

7 

6 

758  Personnel  Administrstion  Specialist 

E 

6 

5 

548  Chemical  Operations  Specialist 

E 

5 

3 

71L  Administration  Specialist 

E 

3 

0 

29E  Communications  Electronics  Radio  Repairer 

E 

3 

0 

520  Power  Generation  Equipment  Repairer 

E 

3 

0 

25C  Communications-Electronies  Operations  Officer  0 

2 

1 

13F  Fire  Support  Specialist 

E 

2 

1 

918  Medical  NCO 

E 

2 

2 

630  Field  Artillery  Maintenance  Technician 

W 

1 

1 

761  General  Supply  Technician 

W 

1 

1 

60E  General  Medical  Officer 

0 

1 

0 

710  Legal  Specialist 

E 

1 

0 

71M  Chapel  Activities  Specialist 

E 

1 

0 

130  Field  Artillery  Target  Acquisition  Officer 

0 

1 

1 

002  Cosssand  Sergeant  Major 

E 

1 

1 

63S  Heavy  Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic 

E 

1 

0 

56A  Command  and  Unit  Chaplain 

0 

1 

1 

448  Metal  Worker 

E 

1 

2 

748  Chemical  Operations/Training  Officer 

0 

1 

0 

77F  Petroleum  Supply  Specialist 

E 

1 

1 

Total 

516 

305 

Source:  PERSACS,  November  1986  and  RCCPOS,  March  1987. 
Note:  0>0ff<cer;  W«Uarrant;  E«Enl1ated. 
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Under  UNITREP  (now  SORTS) ,  four  levels  of  personnel  readlness- 
-as  measured  by  the  avalledsillty  of  qualified  personnel — are 
possible  for  a  unit:  (1)  the  highest  level,  85  percent  or  more 
of  wartime  required;  (2)  between  75  percent  and  84  percent  of 
wartime  required;  (3)  between  65  percent  and  74  percent  of 
wartime  required;  and  (4)  the  lowest  level,  less  than  65  percent 
of  wartime  required. 

If  a  unit  is  organized  at  the  highest  level  of  peacetime 
authorized  strength  (ALO  1  or  100  percent  of  wartime  strength) , 
it  is  reasoned)le  to  expect  that  unit  to  achieve  the  highest 
level  of  personnel  readiness.  To  do  this,  the  unit  must  have 
qualified  personnel  available  in  at  least  85  percent  of  its 
wartime  positions.  Similarly,  units  placed  at  the  second  level 
of  peacetime  authorized  strength  (ALO  2  or  90  percent  of  wartime 
strength)  should  be  compared  with  the  second  level  of  personnel 
readiness  (having  qualified  personnel  in  between  75  percent  and 
84  percent  of  its  wartime  positions) .  ALO  3  and  ALO  4  units 
should  be  compared  with  personnel  readiness  levels  3  and  4, 
respectively . 

For  units  with  a  personnel  readiness  rating  (level)  for 
cpiallfied  personnel  that  is  lower  (worse)  than  their  ALO,  the 
number  of  additional  qualified  personnel  needed  to  raise  the 
unit  readiness  level  to  the  same  level  as  its  AU)  serves  as  a 
measure  of  the  skill  imbalance  problem  present  in  each  unit. 

For  example,  the  unit  shown  in  Table  H-1  is  an  AIO  2  unit.  To 
achieve  level  2  personnel  readiness,  at  least  75  percent  (387 
out  of  516)  of  its  wartime  positions  must  be  filled.  The  unit 
commander  reported  having  only  300  qualified  personnel  (58 
percent) .  The  additional  87  required  serves  as  a  useful  measure 
of  this  unit's  skill  imbalance  problem,  and  is  very  close  to  the 
number  indicated  by  our  unit  personnel  list.  Table  H-2  shows  a 
sampling  of  other  high-priority  Army  units  from  this  review  and 
the  measure  of  skill  Imbalance  for  each  unit. 

Problems  With  the  Databases 

Matching  up  large,  diverse  databases  was  not  without  its 
problems.  A  number  of  minor  problems  were  encountered.  A  small 
number  of  important  units  could  not  be  reviewed  because 
authorization  data  for  these  units  could  not  be  found  in 
PERSACS.  This  occurred  because  Unit  Identification  Codes  (Uic) 
are  subject  to  change  as  units  convert  from  one  mission  to 
another,  new  units  are  activated,  and  old  units  are  disbanded. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  time  lag  between  output  of  databases  due  to 
changes  made  in  one  database.  Databases  are  also  updated  at 
different  times.  The  PERSACS  used  was  current  as  of  November 

1986, ^  the  inventory  data  from  RCCPDS  was  current  as  of  March 

1987,  and  the  UNITREP  data  was  updated  in  April  1987. 
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Table  H-2.  MEASDRIN6  UNIT  SKILL  IMBAIANCBS 


Additional  Qualified 
^  Personnel  Required  * 


1  3 

2  1 

3  1 

4  1 

5  1 

6  3 

7  i 

8  1 

9  3 

10  1 

11  2 

12  3 

13  3 

14  3 

15  1 

16  1 

17  1 

18  1 


25 

15 

5 

3 

76 

61 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

14 


*  Quantity  needed  to  ensure  unit  personnel  readiness  level  is 
equal  to  unit  ALO. 


Linitatidns  within  RCCPDS  nalce  it  difficult  to  be  completely 
accurate  when  determining  the  qualifications  of  individuals 
assigned  to  units.  The  secondary  specialty  carried  by  an 
individual  is  not  contained  in  this  database,  leading  to  the 
likelihood  that  the  unit  roster  will  underestimate  the  number  of 
adequately  qualified  personnel  in  the  unit.^  Some  qualified 
personnel  assigned  to  \inits  were  overlooked  due  to  another 
limitation:  about  3,000  Army  Reservists  on  full-time  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  Selected  Reserve  units  do  not  carry  their 
unit's  UIC  on  their  RCCPDS  record,  making  it  impossible  to 
Include  them  on  any  unit  roster.  Although  these  problems 
require  attention,  they  did  not  appear  to  disqualify  the  use  of 
this  review  technique. 

Identifying  Prcd>lem  Specialties 

The  third  step  of  this  review  process  was  to  create  a  list  of 
specialties  that  account  for  skill  ia^alances  in  the  units  being 
analyzed.  Problem  specialties  were  first  identified  and 
quantified  for  each  unit.  These  individual  unit  lists  were  then 
combined  to  produce  a  list  that  suamtarizes  and  ranks  all  the 
specialty  problems. 
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The  process  of  identifying  and  quantifying  thh,  problan 
specialties  in  a  unit  requires  seasurlng  the  magnitude  of  the 
skill  imbalance  for  that  unit.  Such  a  measure  is  hvailable  in 
the  numbers  presented  in  Table  H-2.  For  example,  Unit  8 
requires  only  three  additional  people  to  ensure  a  high  level  of 
personnel  readiness.  This  Indicates  a  small  imbalance  including 
not  more  than  three  of  the  specialties  in  this  unit.  Unit  5,  on 
the  other  hand,  needs  76  additional  people,  indicating  a  more 
serious  imbalance  problem,  likely  affecting  several  specialties 
in  significant  quantities. 

Using  this  measure  of  a  unit's  skill  imbalance  problem,  a 
computer  program  examines  each  unit  roster  and  allocates  a 
portion  of  the  unit's  overall  need  for  additional  qualified 
personnel  to  specific  problem  specialties.  The  program  arrauiges 
the  tinlt's  personnel  list  by  the  density  (quantity)  of  wartime 
specialty  authorizations,  ranking  the  low  density  skills  first. ^ 

The  program  then  proceeds  through  this  list,  "adding” 
personnel  to  a  specialty  when  needed  and  recording  the 
specialties  and  quantities  that  are  required.  The  number  added 
to  a  specialty  would  bring  the  total  number  of  qualified 
personnel  in  that  specialty  to  a  level  consistent  with  the 
overall  level  of  personnel  readiness  sought  for  the  entire 
vmit.'^ 

After  the  program  allocates  the  total  number  of  additional 
qualified  personnel  needed  by  the  unit  (regardless  of  how  far 
down  the  list  the  program  has  progressed) ,  the  review  of  that 
unit  is  complete  and  the  next  unit  is  reviewed.  In  some  units, 
all  skills  may  not  be  examined  and  filled  with  the  necessary 
additional  personnel.  The  assumption  implicit  in  the  algorithm 
is  that  the  low-density  skills  must  be  considered  and  remedied 
first. 

Problem  Specialties  in  High-Priority  Army  Units 

The  program  produced  a  complete  list  of  problem  specialties 
for  an  entire  group  of  units.  This  list  includes  every 
specialty  for  which  the  program  allocated  additional  personnel, 
with  the  total  nvuaber  allocated  for  each  summed  up  across  all 
units.  Table  H-3  shows  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  the  list 
completed  for  Army  reserve  units  that  are  slated  for  the  first 
combat  scenario.  Specialties  have  been  ranked  by  the  total 
number  of  additional  qualified  personnel  needed  by  those  units 
to  iiq>rove  their  personnel  readiness. 

The  complete  list  contains  337  officer,  warrant  officer,  and 
enlisted  specialties.  As  the  bottom  portion  of  Table  H-3 
implies,  a  number  of  those  were  allocated  only  one  additional 
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Tabu  H-3.  SKCULTT  tNMTMEt  ArFECTIH«  KEMIMS*  (ZM  KUH-PKOEItT  EEMY  UNITE) 


(Spaciattlaa  rankaU  by  aEsrasata  quantity  naadad  to  lapreva  raadinaaa) 


Military 

Martina 

Additional 

Qualifiad 

Personnel 

Percent 

of  Uartiae 

tetSllitt  Claaa 

Raouirad 

Raouirad  * 

11R  Infantryaan 

E 

6,508 

766 

12 

lie  Indiract  fira  Infantryaan 

E 

1.A69 

169 

12 

31K  Coaibat  Signalar 

E 

9A1 

113 

12 

11N  Haavy  Antiaraor  Uaapona  Infantry 

E 

1,016 

112 

11 

12B  CoaNiat  Enginaar 

E 

860 

97 

11 

520  Pouar  fianaration  Equipaant  Rapairar 

E 

5A6 

97 

18 

11B  Light  Infantry  Officar 

0 

552 

96 

17 

77F  PatrolauB  Eupply  Spaeialiat 

E 

AS2 

85 

18 

95B  Military  Poliea 

E 

78A 

83 

11 

36H  Suitehing  Syataaa  Operator 

E 

185 

77 

A2 

31C  Single  Channel  Radio  Operator 

E 

568 

7A 

13 

91A  Medical  Spaeialiat 

E 

885 

70 

8 

31V  UL  Coaaunicationa  Maintenance  Rapairar 

E 

A28 

69 

16 

76C  Equipaant  Records  and  Parts  Spaeialiat 

E 

A33 

6A 

15 

13F  Fire  Support  Spaeialiat 

E 

395 

63 

16 

31M  Multichannel  Coaaunicationa  Equipaant 

E 

806 

57 

7 

Operator 

71L  Adainiatrativa  Spaeialiat 

E 

1,2A2 

50 

A 

SAB  Chaaieal  Oparationa  Spaeialiat 

E 

A21 

A6 

11 

88N  Traffic  Managaaant  Coordinator 

E 

170 

A3 

25 

11N  Fighting  Vahiela  Infantryaan 

• 

E 

3A5 

A3 

12 

• 

68P  Sanitary  Engineer 

0 

5 

1 

20 

16H  Air  Oafenae  Artlllory  Oparationa  and 

E 

1 

1 

100 

Intelligence  Aaaiatant 

82B  Construction  Surveyor 

E 

3 

1 

33 

ASM  H60A1/A3  Tank  Turret  Mechanic 

E 

22 

1 

5 

91 J  Physical  Therapy  Specialist 

E 

A 

_ 1 

25 

Total 

A0,A85 

A,681 

12 

Nota:  OaOfficar;  U^Warrant;  E^Enliatad. 

*  Ineludaa  111  USAR  and  97  ARHQ  unita. 

Nuabar  of  additional  NOE-quatifiad  paraonnal  naadad  In  aach  apacialty  to  ansura  that  all  208 
unita  hava  a  paraonnal  raadinaaa  ratinp  (for  availabla  HOS-quatifiad  paraonnal)  aqual  to 
thair  ALO. 

***  Thia  parcantaga  ahould  not  ba  confuaad  uith  tha  "pareantaga  of  poaitiona  flllad"  that 
appaara  in  othar  uritinga  on  thia  aubjact.  Thia  pareantaga  ia  offarad  aa  anothar  gauga  of 
tha  aavarity  of  a  particular  apaeialty'a  iabalanca  probla*.  Tha  ralationahip  batuaan  thia 
pareantaga  and  tha  "pareantaga  of  authorixad  poaitiona  fillad"  ia  convolutad. 
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person.  There  were  183  that  required  five  or  fewer  additional 
personnel.  The  top  68  skills  (roughly  20  percent)  account  for 
nezurly  three-fourths  of  the  4,681  people  allocated  to  the  units. 

The  group  of  additional  personnel  required  by  these  units  to 
Inq^rove  their  readiness  la  relatively  small  when  compared  with 
the  wartime  size  of  these  units.  However,  these  units  currently 
only  have  26,315  of  their  40,485  wartime  positions  filled  with 
available,  qualified  personnel.^  The  additional  4,681  represent 
an  increase  in  qualified  personnel  of  18  percent. 

These  additional  personnel  would  leave  ALO  1  units  85  percent 
filled  (level  1  personnel  readiness),  ALO  2  units  75  percent 
filled  (level  2  personnel  readiness) ,  and  ALO  3  units  65  percent 
filled  (level  3  personnel  readiness) .  Based  on  the  mix  of  ALOs, 
these  tinlts  as  a  whole  would  end  up  with  nearly  77  percent  of 
their  wartime  positions  filled  with  qualified  personnel. 

T2d>le  H-4  shows  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  the  list 
completed  for  all  Army  reserve  units  slated  for  another  high 
priority  combat  assignment.  The  complete  list  contains 
224  officer,  warrant  officer,  and  enlisted  specialties. 

There  were  43  specialties  that  were  allocated  only  one 
additional  person.  A  total  of  182  specialties  required  five  or 
fewer.  The  top  55  skills  (roughly  24  percent)  account  for  over 
two-thirds  of  the  1,729  allocated  to  the  units. 

These  units  currently  have  12,858  of  their  17,858  wartime 
positions  filled  with  available,  qualified  personnel.^  The 
additional  1,729  represent  a  13  percent  Increase  in  qualified 
personnel.  Again,  ALO  1  units  would  end  up  85  percent  filled, 
ALO  2  units  75  percent  filled,  and  ALO  3  units  65  percent 
filled.  These  units  as  a  group  would  end  up  with  nearly 
82  percent  of  their  wartime  positions  filled. 

Comparing  the  Two  Lists 

Any  list  of  skills  to  be  targeted  for  remedy  is  dependent  on 
the  types  and  sizes  of  units  whose  readiness  is  targeted  for 
improvement.  This  fundamental  principle  can  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  two  lists. 

The  lists  shown  in  Tables  H-3  and  H-4  differ  substantially. 

The  first  group  of  units  is  made  up  primarily  of  combat  forces; 
thus  infantry  specialties  like  llB  (both  enlisted  and  officer) , 
lie,  llH,  and  IIM  dominate  its  list.  The  second  group  of  units 
is  made  up  primarily  of  cosdsat  service  support  forces;  thus  a 
variety  of  support  specialties  like  54B,  12C,  52D,  and  91A 
dominate. 
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Table  11-4.  SKCIAITY  MHMTMCS  ArKCTlNa  UAOIMtt  (268  HISN-niMITT  ARMY  UNITf)* 

(tpaelaltlaa  ratikad  by  awraaata  quantity  naadad  to  lapreva  raadlnaaa) 


Soecialtv 

Military 

Class 

Wartiae 
Raoul rad 

644 

Additional 

Oualifiad 

Paraonnet 
Heeded  ** 

Percent 

of  Uartiae 
Raoul red  ' 

540  Chedleel  Operatiena  Spaelaliat 

E 

123 

19 

958  Military  Police 

E 

880 

106 

12 

12C  Rrldga  CreuMn 

E 

188 

80 

43 

52D  Pouer  Generation  EquipMnt  Repairer 

E 

181 

56 

31 

91A  Medical  gpeciallct 

E 

524 

55 

10 

180  Special  Operationa  Technician 

W 

102 

39 

38 

758  Peraonnel  Adoinlatratien  Spaelaliat 

E 

173 

30 

17 

628  Conatruction  Equipaent  Repairer 

E 

148 

28 

19 

76V  Material  Storage  and  Handling  Speeialiat 

E 

191 

26 

14 

63S  Light  Uheel  Vehicle  Mechanic 

E 

383 

25 

7 

55B  AMounition  Spaelaliat 

E 

322 

25 

8 

5SR  AtHunition  Stock  Control  and  Accounting 

E 

59 

25 

42 

Spaelaliat 

76Y  Unit  Supply  Speeialiat 

E 

549 

24 

4 

76C  EquipRMnt  Reeorda  and  Parte  Speeialiat 

E 

126 

23 

18 

94S  Food  Service  Specialist 

E 

497 

23 

5 

88M  Traffic  Manageaent  Coordinator 

E 

256 

22 

9 

95B  Traffic  Manageaent 

0 

69 

20 

29 

752  Peraonnel  Sergeant 

E 

83 

19 

23 

002  Coaaand  Sergeant  Major 

E 

89 

17 

19 

976  Counter  Signal  Intelligence  speeialiat 

• 

E 

34 

16 

47 

• 

66G  Utility  Airplane  Technical  Inspector 

E 

2 

1 

50 

96R  Ground  Surveillance  Systeaa  Operetor 

E 

6 

1 

17 

29H  ADMSE  Repairer 

E 

1 

1 

100 

762  Support  Supply  Technician 

U 

9 

1 

11 

61K  Thoracic  Surgeon 

0 

- 2 

- 1 

50 

Total 

17,858 

1,729 

10 

Mote:  QaOffleer;  UaWarrant;  EaEnllated. 

*  Inetudea  168  U8AR  and  100  ARNO  unit. 

Huaber  of  additional  HOt-qualifled  paraonnal  needed  In  each  apeelalty  to  anaura  that  all  268 
unite  have  a  peraonnel  readineaa  ratlnstfor  available  NOR-qual(fted  peraonneOequat  to  their 
AID. 

Thia  pereantage  aheuld  not  bo  confuted  with  the  ■‘percentage  of  poaitfona  filled"  that 
appaara  In  other  urltlnga  on  thia  aubject.  Thia  percentage  la  offered  aa  another  gauge  of 
the  aeverity  of  a  particular  apeefalty'a  lobalance  problen.  The  relationahip  betueen  thia 
percentage  and  the  "percentage  of  authoriied  poaitiena  filled”  ia  convoluted. 
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Several  skills  are  ranked  near  the  top  of  both  lists:  88N, 
91A,  95B,  54B,  and  76C.  These  skills  are  needed  in  a  variety  of 
units  but  found  in  short  supply,  independent  of  coabat  scenario, 
tending  to  indicate  that  these  specialties  are  especially 
important  and  nay  suffer  from  a  chronic  or  "pure"  inventory 
shortage. 

Liaitations 

One  of  the  important  points  of  this  approach  is  that  it  uses 
actual  readiness  reports  from  unit  commanders  in  the  field. 

This  link  to  readiness  adds  credibility  to  the  unit-by-unit 
analysis  of  the  merged  authorization  and  assignment  databases. 

It  also  reduces  the  chances  of  "fixing  things  that  are  not 
broken.”  That  is,  it  eliminates  the  need  to  analyze  units  whose 
reported  readiness  is  satisfactory  (personnel  readiness  level 
equal  to  unit  ALO) . 

This  direct  link  to  readiness,  however,  also  has  dra%ft>acks. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  skill  mismatch,  UNITREP  can  create 
an  overly  optimistic  impression  of  vmit  readiness.  This  is 
especially  true  when  a  modest  unit  shortage  (say  10  percent  to 
15  percent)  is  concentrated  in  one  or  two  critical  skill 
specialties. 

A  large  percentage  of  units  in  the  sample  reported  personnel 
readiness  equal  to  their  ALO.  If  we  look  at  individual 
specialties  within  these  units,  however,  we  sometimes  find 
critical  specialties  with  large  shortages  of  persosinel.  There 
are  even  some  units  whose  personnel  readiness  appears 
satisfactory  even  though  there  are  no  qualified  individuals  in 
some  required  specialties.  These  skill  imbalances  can  be  missed 
by  the  described  review  process. 

A  second  drawback  to  this  approach  is  the  limited  number  of 
skills  it  selects  for  Improvement  in  the  units  analyzed.  After 
allocating  the  minimum  number  of  additional  personnel  needed  to 
raise  a  unit's  personnel  readiness  level  to  its  ALO,  the  review 
of  specialties  for  that  unit  is  ended.  Since  the  additional 
personnel  are  allocated  to  low-density  skills  first,  this  often 
means  that  skill  Imbalances  in  high-density  skills  are  not 
Improved  as  much  as  in  low-density  skills. 

An  Alternative  i^roach 

To  overcome  the  limitations  mentioned  above,  modifications 
were  made  to  the  methodology  to  review  and  correct  skill 
deficiencies  in  each  specialty  in  every  unit  regardless  of  the 
unit's  reported  personnel  readiness  situation.  In  this  modified 
approach,  each  specialty  was  "filled"  to  a  level  consistent  with 
the  unit's  ALO:  all  specialties  in  ALO  1  units  must  be  filled 
to  at  least  85  percent,  all  specialties  in  ALO  2  \inits  must  be 
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filled  to  at  least  75  percent,  and  all  specialties  in  KLC  3 
units  Bust  be  filled  to  at  least  65  percent.  No  units  were 
onitted,  emd  no  skill  lobalances  wi^ln  any  \init  escaped 
consideration . 

Ted>le  H-5  shows  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  the  new  list 
completed  for  Army  units  slated  for  the  first  combat  scenario. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  skills  ranked  at  the  top  of  this 
list  are  nearly  identical  to  those  on  the  list  in  Table  H-3. 

The  alternative  approach,  however,  added  substantially  greater 
numbers  to  most  skills.  Overall,  it  requires  nearly  twice  as 
many  additional  personnel  as  the  previous  list.  In  some  cases, 
the  difference  in  quantity  is  dreunatic.  The  previous  list  added 
43  additional  Fighting  Vehicle  Infantryman  (IIM) .  The  new  list 
adds  more  than  five  times  as  many. 

Personnel  were  added  without  regard  to  the  overall  readiness 
situation  of  the  unit  as  reported  by  UMITREP,  with  the  result 
that  units  ended  up  filled  at  levels  higher  than  those  minimally 
required  to  be  rated  at  a  readiness  level  consistent  with  their 
ALO.  Some  units  could  even  have  enough  additional  cpialified 
personnel  added  to  be  rated  at  a  readiness  level  higher  than 
their  ALO.  Even  with  this  more  generous  approach,  the  units 
represented  in  Table  H-S  would  end  up  with  only  87  percent  of 
their  total  wartime  positions  filled  with  qualified  personnel. 

The  new  list,  like  the  previous  list,  has  many  specialties 
that  required  only  one  or  two  additional  people.  The  top 
68  skills  account  for  roughly  70  percent  of  the  personnel  added. 

Table  H-6  summarizes  the  new  list  ”or  the  second  group  of 
units.  The  top  20  specialties  are  nearly  the  same  as  the 
previous  list  for  the  sane  group  of  units,  but  the  quantities 
are  substantially  larger.  Overall,  the  alternative  approach 
requires  three  times  as  many  additional  personnel  as  the 
original  approach.  And  again,  some  of  the  quantity  differences 
in  specific  skills  are  dramatic.  For  example,  the  new  list 
requires  four  times  as  many  Traffic  Management  Coordinators 
(88N)  as  did  the  original. 

The  Need  for  Mhnagement  Judgment 

The  outputs  of  these  programs  serve  only  as  a  tool.  Judgment 
must  still  be  applied  in  determining  which  skills  most  seriously 
effect  combat  readiness  and  how  shortfalls  can  best  be  made  up. 

Substantial  increases  in  the  quantities  of  some  skills,  like 
Administrative  Specialist  (7lL)  on  both  lists  for  the  first 
group  of  units  and  Personnel  Administration  Specialist  (75B)  on 
the  lists  for  the  second  group  of  units,  may  not  be  essential 
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Tabu  H'5.  SKILL  IHSALANCES  IN  HIGH-NKIOKITr  UNITS  (208  HIGN-PNIONITY  ANHY  UNITS)* 


(SpaeialtUa  rankad  by  aagragata  quantity  needed  to  lapreve  readineae) 


Soeeialtv 

Military 

Class 

UartiM 

Reouired 

Additional 

Qualified 

Personnel 
Needed  ** 

Percent 

of  Usrtime 
Required  ' 

11B  Infantryman 

E 

6,508 

985 

15 

11H  Fighting  Vehicle  Infantryman 

E 

345 

224 

65 

71L  Administrative  Specialist 

E 

1,242 

200 

16 

520  Power  Generation  Equipment  Repairer 

E 

546 

179 

33 

lie  Indirect  Fire  Infantryman 

E 

1,469 

177 

12 

31K  Combat  Signaler 

E 

941 

176 

19 

77F  Petroleum  Supply  Specialist 

E 

482 

147 

30 

13F  Fire  Support  Specialist 

E 

395 

145 

37 

95S  Military  Police 

E 

784 

143 

18 

31M  Multichannel  Communications  Equipment 

E 

806 

138 

17 

Operator 

128  Combat  Engineer 

E 

860 

126 

15 

31C  Single  Channel  Radio  Operator 

E 

568 

124 

22 

11N  Heavy  Antiarmor  Weapons  Infantry 

E 

1,016 

122 

12 

91A  Medical  Specialist 

E 

885 

110 

12 

11B  Light  Infantry  Officer 

0 

552 

104 

19 

72E  telecommunications  Center  Operator 

E 

534 

101 

19 

54B  Chemical  Operations  Specialist 

E 

421 

94 

22 

76C  Equipment  Records  and  Parts  Specialist 

E 

433 

93 

21 

36M  Switching  Systems  Operator 

E 

185 

87 

47 

76Y  Unit  Supply  Specialist 

• 

E 

1,032 

86 

8 

« 

13C  Tacfire  Operations  Specialist 

E 

1 

1 

100 

31G  Tactical  Communications  Chief 

E 

1 

1 

100 

3SL  Avionic  Communicetions  Equipment  Repairer  E 

1 

1 

100 

16H  Air  Defense  Artillery  Operations  1 

E 

1 

1 

100 

Intelligence  Assistant 

39X  Electronic  Equipswnt  Maintenance  Chief 

E 

1 

1 

100 

Total 

40,485 

8,799 

22 

Note:  O'Offlcer;  U«Uarrant;  E«EnlIeted 
*  Ineludaa  111  USAK  and  97  ARNG  unite. 

Nuaber  of  additional  NOS-qual  if  led  personnel  needed  by  theee  208  unite  eo  that  each  unit  has 
at  leaet  ite  ALO  atrength  for  each  of  ite  required  epecialtiee  (ALO  1«8S  percent  of  wartime 
required,  ALO  2>7S  percent  of  wartime  required,  end  ALO  3«  65  percent  of  wartime  required). 
Aa  a  result,  each  unit's  personnel  readiness  would  be  at  least  equal  to  its  ALO. 

This  percentage  should  not  be  confuted  with  the  "percentage  of  positions  filled"  that 
appears  in  other  writings  on  this  subject.  This  percentage  is  offered  as  another  gauge  of 
the  severity  of  a  particular  specialty's  imbalance  problem.  The  relationship  between  this 
percentage  and  the  "percentage  of  authorized  positions  filled"  It  convoluted. 
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Tabl*  H-6.  SKILL  INSALANCES  IN  NieN-PKIMITY  UNITS  (2M  NI6N-PKIMITY  ASHY  UNITS) 


(Spacialtfas  rankad  by  aggrasata  quantity  naadad  to  laprova  raadinaaa) 


Soaclaltv 

71L  Adalnlatratlva  Spaefallat 

SAB  Chaaieal  Oparatlona  Spaeiallat 

95S  Nflitary  Pel lea 

91C  Practical  Nuraa 

3SA  Civil  Affalra,Ganaral(RS  Coag>) 

ISA  Special  Oparatlona  Officer 

91A  Medical  Spaeiallat 

76Y  Unit  Supply  Spaeiallat 

18E  Special  Oparatlona  CoaBunleatlona  Sergaant 

31C  Single  channel  Radio  Operator 

I8F  Special  Oparatlona  Intalllganea  Sergeant 

520  Power  Generation  Gqulpawnt  Repairer 

88N  Traffic  Manageawnt  Coodinator 

7AB  Chealcal  Operatlona/Tralnlng  Officer 

12C  Bridge  Creuaian 

55B  AeaMinItion  Specialist 

31K  CoMbat  Signaler 

180  Special  Oparatlona  Tachniclan 

9AB  Food  Service  Spaeiallat 

75B  Personnel  Adelnlatratlon  Specialist 


67Y  Attack  Helicopter  Repairer 

67T  Tactical  Transport  Helicopter  Repairer 

67G  Utility  Airplane  Repairer 

151  Avionics  Maintenance  Technician 

3SF  Huaan  Intelligence 

Total 

Note:  0>af fleer;  W«Uarrant;  E«Enlltted 


Military 

Class 

Usrtlaa 

Raoul  rad 

Additional 
Qualified 
Personnel 
Needed  ** 

Percent 

of  Uartiae 

Raoul  rad 

E 

1,351 

225 

17 

E 

644 

195 

30 

E 

880 

162 

18 

E 

249 

124 

50 

0 

192 

123 

64 

0 

220 

120 

55 

E 

524 

117 

22 

E 

549 

117 

21 

E 

318 

97 

31 

E 

456 

95 

21 

E 

167 

93 

56 

E 

181 

93 

51 

E 

256 

88 

34 

0 

84 

84 

100 

E 

188 

84 

45 

E 

322 

83 

26 

E 

321 

80 

25 

U 

102 

80 

78 

E 

497 

78 

16 

E 

173 

73 

42 

E 

1 

1 

100 

E 

4 

1 

25 

E 

7 

1 

14 

U 

1 

1 

100 

0 

_ 1 

- 1 

100 

17,858 

5,615 

31 

*  Includes  168  USAR  and  100  ARNG  units. 

Nunber  of  additional  MOS-qualified  personnel  needed  by  these  268  untt  so  that  each  unit  has 
at  least  Its  ALO  strength  for  each  of  its  required  specIsItleslALO  1*85  percent  of  wartiae 
required,  ALO  2*75  percent  of  wartiae  required,  and  ALO  3a65  percent  of  wartiae  requirad). 

As  a  result,  each  unit's  personnel  readiness  would  be  least  equsl  to  Its  ALO. 

This  percentage  should  not  be  confused  with  "percentage  of  positions  filled"  that  appears  in 
other  writings  on  this  subject.  This  percentage  Is  offered  as  another  guage  of  the  severity 
of  a  particular  specialty's  iabalance  problea.  The  ralationship  betwaen  this  percentage  and 
the  "percentage  of  authorised  positions  filled"  Is  convoluted. 
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for  a  unit  to  fulfill  its  combat  or  combat  service  support 
mission.  These  skills  may  be  in  short  supply,  but  they  may  have 
less  affect  on  combat  readiness  than  do  other  skills. 

Other  skills  that  ranked  high  in  the  review  (like  the  Chemical 
Operations  and  Training  Officer  (74B)  that  shows  up  on  Table  H- 
6)  may  not  have  a  problem  at  all.  Further  research  reveals  that 
these  positions  are  actually  intended  for  officers  trained  as 
(and  carrying)  the  74A  Chemical,  General  area  of  concentration. 
Assignments  of  74A  officers  to  74B  positions  are  routine  and 
appropriate.  What  looked  like  a  serious  skill  imbalance  is  not, 
demonstrating  the  need  for  further  detailed  review  of  each 
specialty  that  is  identified  as  a  potential  problem. 

In  summary,  understanding  and  identifying  skill  imbalances 
that  reduce  personnel  readiness  in  reserve  units  requires  a 
comprehensive,  unit-by-unit  review  of  Individual  specialties, 
and  also  requires  decisions  regarding  which  skill  shoxt:falls 
most  adversely  affect  combat  readiness. 
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1.  "Skill'*  and  "specialty"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer 
to  a  fomal  military  job  or  occupational  qualification  awarded 
to  an  individual,  based  on  training  or  experience  he  or  she  has 
received.  The  relative  "skill  level"  of  an  individual  is  not 
considered. 

2.  Not  everyone  assigned  to  a  unit  is  available  for 
deployment  in  the  event  of  emergency.  Service  members  are 
considered  to  be  unavailidJle  if  they  have  not  yet  completed 
initial  skills  training,  if  they  are  pregnant,  if  they  are 
within  seven  days  of  discharge,  if  they  are  sole-surviving 
feuDily  members,  or  if  they  are  not  available  for  one  of  several 
additional  reasons. 

3.  Although  the  skill  level  required  by  a  position  and  the 
skill  level  accpiired  by  an  incumbent  are  important 
considerations,  they  are  not  reported  as  part  of  each  unit's 
personnel  readiness  rating  under  UNITREP.  Consideration  of 
skill  levels  is  therefore  omitted  as  part  of  our  analysis. 

4.  PERSACS  is  updated  semiannually,  with  both  versions 
containing  authorizations  that  will  become  effective  as  of  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  That  is,  both  versions 
anticipate  unit  authorizations  occurring  in  the  future.  Thus, 
the  November  1986  PERSACS  contained  unit  authorizations  that 
were  to  become  effective  by  the  end  of  FY  1987. 

5.  In  a  1987  review  of  the  impact  of  secondary  and 
additional  Army  MOSs  on  the  qualification  "fit"  of  Army  Reserve 
medical  personnel  to  their  unit  positions,  the  fit  improvement 
was  discovered  to  be  2  percent  for  enlisted  personnel  and  4 
percent  for  officers.  The  review  included  about  30,000  enlisted 
soldiers  and  14,000  officers,  all  assigned  to  the  Army's  medical 
career  management  field. 

6.  Many  small  support  units  require  only  a  single  specialist 
for  each  skill  category  required  in  the  unit.  If  that  position 
is  unfilled,  the  unit  has  lost  all  its  capacity  in  that  limited 
area.  Such  shortages  are  especially  important  to  units,  so  the 
review  identifies  replacements  required  in  these  positions 
first. 

7.  Personnel  are  added  to  a  specialty  under  the  following 

conditions:  for  an  ALO  1  unit,  if  less  than  85  percent  of  its 

wartime  positions  are  filled;  for  an  ALO  2  unit,  if  less  than  75 
percent  of  its  wartime  positions  are  filled;  for  an  ALO  3  unit, 
if  less  than  65  percent  of  its  wartime  positions  are  filled. 
Sufficient  additional  personnel  will  be  added  to  bring  the 
specialty  to  85  percent,  75  percent,  or  65  percent  filled, 
respectively.  These  percentages  were  selected  because  they  are 
consistent  with  levels  of  personnel  readiness  described  earlier. 
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o"  the  unit  commander  reports  taken  from  the  April 

1987  UNITREP. 

commander  reports  taken  from  the  April 

1987  UNITREP. 
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14>pendix  I.  ARMY  HAnOMAL  GUARD  AKD  RESERVE  ENLISTED  SKILL 
MATCH  DATA 


Source;  Logistics  Management  Institute  (LHI) 

This  appendix  contains  tables  displaying  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  enlisted  skill  match  information.  The  tables  depict 
how  well  specialty  requirements  of  Army  Selected  Reserve  units 
match  the  primary  skill  qualifications  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
assigned  to  those  units. 

The  first  table  ^pp.  l-2  through  1-12)  portrays  data  on  all 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  combined,  while  the  second 
table  (pp.  1-13  through  1-23)  contains  data  on  Army  National 
Guard  units,  and  the  third  table  (pp.  1-24  through  1-34) 
displays  Army  Reserve  unit  data.  The  title  at  the  top  of  each 
page  summarizes  the  Information  contained  on  that  page.  The 
coltimn  entitled  authorizations  equates  to  the  wartime 
requirement  for  the  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOSs) 
displayed.  The  column  heading  P=Dy  means  the  primary  skill  or 
MOS  of  the  individual  matches  the  skill  required  of  the  position 
to  which  the  individual  is  assigned.  Additionally,  the  acronym 
CMF  refers  to  the  term  Career  Management  Field,  which  is  a 
collection  of  similar  MOSs. 

All  of  the  data  presented  compare  wartime  requirements 
contained  in  the  Army's  Personnel  Structure  and  Composition 
System  (PERSACS)  against  personnel  assignments  information  from 
the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) . 

One  data  discrepancy  must  be  noted.  Omitted  from  the  displays 
are  8,872  individuals  whose  specific  status  is  in  doubt.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  although  they  are  coded  as  belonging 
to  the  Selected  Reserve,  there  is  no  Unit  Identification  Code 
(UIC)  shown  for  any  of  their  unit  assignments.  Consequently, 
it's  not  possible  to  slot  each  of  these  individuals  against  a 
given  position's  MOS. 

The  data  provided  in  this  appendix  was  developed  by  IKI 
through  an  expansion  of  their  Reserve  Medical  Management 
Information  System  (REMMIS) .  REMMIS  is  a  microcomputer-based 
information  system  that  compares  medical  personnel  of  the 
reserve  components  with  manpower  authorizations  by  unit  and  by 
individual  medical  specialty. 
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The  6th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  CoBq[>ensation  (6th  QRMC) 
was  organized  In  October  of  1986  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  "conduct  a  coaqplete  review  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  compensation  systea  for 
aesbers  of  the  tinlforaed  services",  and  "report  to  ae... options 
and  recoaaendations  fox^  iz^rovlng  the  current  reserve 
coapensation  systea."  Specific  to  the  President's  direction  was 
the  requlreaent,  found  in  section  1008(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  subait  a  detailed  report  to  Congress  suaaarizlng 
the  results  of  such  a  quadrennial  review.  Recoaaendations  were 
also  to  be  included  proposing  changes  in  the  statutory  salary 
systea  and  other  eleaents  of  the  coapensation  structure  provided 
to  aezdsers  of  the  unlforaed  services. 

In  his  letter  of  instruction,  the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  Executive  Agent  for  this  review.  The 
Secretary,  in  turn,  instructed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Manageaent  &  Personnel)  to  conduct  the  study.  To 
provide  overall  policy  direction  amd  guidance,  a  coordination 
Coiincll  was  established,  with  the  Assistant  secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Manageaent  and  Personnel)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  as  co-chaimen.  Meabers  included  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs) ,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Amy,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  the  Comaandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  &  Personnel  Policy)  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  review. 

A  further  body,  the  6th  QRMC  Steering  Coaalttee,  was 
established  in  January  of  1987  in  order  to  provide  close 
oversight  and  direction  for  the  review.  The  Steering  Comaittee 
was  cozposed  of  flag  and  general  officers  froa  each  of  the  seven 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  coaponents  and  froa  the  four  active 
DoD  coaponents.  A  general  officer  representing  the  Reserve 
Coaponents  Medical  Council  was  also  naaed  to  the  Steering 
Coaalttee. 

Liaison  was  established  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Coaalssloned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Ataospheric 
Adainlstratlon  (NOAA) .  l%ey  did  not  participate  in  aost 
deliberations  since  the  6th  QSMC  review  was  entirely  focused  on 
reserve  coapensation.  Reserve  aeabers  of  the  Unlfomed  Public 
Health  Service  do  not  actively  participate  unless  on  active 
duty,  and  the  NOAA  Coaalssloned  Corps  has  no  reserve  component. 


Pr«fac« 


Th«  technical  staff  for  the  QRKC  was  developed  in  the  last 
months  of  1986  by  assembling  goalified  individuals  from  the 
active  and  reserve  components.  By  January  1,  1987,  all  staff 
and  steering  committee  members  had  convened,  commencing  the 
efforts  of  the  review. 


This  volume  Includes  major  supporting  studies  that  were 
coiqpleted  in  support  of  the  work  of  the  6th  QRMC.  It  is 
published  to  provide  users  of  the  report  of  the  6th  QBMC  with 
direct  access  to  iagmxtant  materials  used  in  the  analysis  and 
development  of  recommendations.  The  documents  included  here  are 
the  major  separate  reports  which  were  prepared  for  the  QRMC  and 
not  incorporated  elsewhere  in  idiole  or  in  part  in  the  body  of 
the  QRMC  report.  The  major  exception  is  several  additional  RAND 
Corporation  documents,  which  were  used  by  the  QRMC  in 
preliminary  working  draft  form  and  will  be  separately  published 
as  HAND  reports. 


During  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  6th  QRMC,  numerous 
presentations,  briefings  and  discussion  sessions  were  held. 

These  Included  presentations  and  discussions  with  the  Military 
Department  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs  of  great  assistance 
but  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
assistance  was  provided  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Veterans'  Administration,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Department  of  Labor.  As 
noted  above,  liaison  was  also  established  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  Staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Seirvices  Committees  also  were  most  helpful  throughout  the 
review. 

Communication  with  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has 
a  statutory  role  as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
reserve  issues,  and  with  policy  boards  established  within  the 
Individual  Services  were  of  great  value  to  the  QRMC  both  in 
Identifying  issues  and  concerns  and  in  providing  feedback  to  the 
QRMC  staff  as  positions  were  being  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  these  groups  included  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Joint  Army/Air  Force  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee,  the  National  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
(Navy) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Coxincll  on  Retired 
Personnel,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Policy  Board,  and  the  Air 
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Force  Reserve  Policy  Coiincil.  Participants  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Flag  Officers  Conference  (1988),  and  the  Reserve  Center 
Cosaaanders  Conference  (1987),  were  also  most  helpful. 

Additionally,  several  military  associations  provided  forums  on 
one  or  more  occasions  for  the  discussion  of  issues  and  were  most 
gracious  in  providing  formal  association  positions  on  National 
Guax^l  and  Reserve  compensation  issues,  membership  survey 
information,  perspectives  on  the  views  of  their  membership,  and 
other  valueUale  data  and  suggestions.  These  organizations 
included  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Council  of  Military 
Organizations,  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  The  Military  Coalition,  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  National  Military  Family 
Association,  Naval  Reserve  Association,  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  The  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  and  The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

Finally,  within  the  Department  of  Defense  the  staffs  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  and  the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary 
deserve  special  mention  for  data  assistance,  support,  analysis 
and  advice  at  every  stage  of  the  review. 
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Participants 


Part  A.  Analysis  of  Selected  Reserve  Coa^nsatlon  and 
Retention  (Sylloglstlcs,  Inc.)  . 

Part  B.  Civilian  Income  of  Military  Reservists: 

Data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Coi^mnents  Survey 
(RAMD)  ...  . 

Part  C.  Benefits  Provided  by  Employers  of  Personnel  In 
the  Selected  Reserves  (Hay/Hugglns  Company) 

Part  D.  Extract  from  the  Description  of  Officers  and 

Enlisted  Personnel  In  the  U.S.  Selected  Reserve 
1986  (Research  Triangle  Institute)  . 


Ttblt  of  Content* 


PARTICIPAirrS 


Executive  Agent  -  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci 


<?oprtiiiwtion  cwiicil 

Co-Chairman  and  Executive 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  ft  Personnel) 

Hon.  Chapman  B.  Cox  (Jan  1  -  Jul  16,  1987) 

Dr.  David  J.  Armor  (Principal  Deputy) 

(Jul  17,  1987  -  Feb  7,  1988) 

Hon.  Grant  S.  Green,  Jr. 

Co-Chairman 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Reserve  Affairs) 

Mr.  Dennis  R.  Shaw  (Acting)  (Jan  1  -  Oct  26,  1987) 
Hon.  Stephen  M.  Duncan 


Members 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  Affairs) 

Mr.  David  Newhall  III 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 

Mr.  William  D.  Clark  (Principal  Deputy) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 

Hon.  Chase  Untermeyer  (Jan  1,  1987  -  Apr  7,  1988) 
Hon.  Kenneth  P.  Bergquist 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 

Mr.  Eric  M.  Thorson  (Deputy) 


Participant* 


Comuindant  of  the  Coast  Guard 

Rear  Adairal  Alan  D.  Breed,  USCG  (Jan  1  -  June  22,  1987) 
(Chief,  Office  of  Readiness  and  Reserve) 

Rear  Admiral  Paul  A.  Welling,  USCG 
(Chief,  Office  of  Readiness  and  Reserve) 

6th  QRMC  Executive  Director 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  &  Personnel  Policy) 

Lieutenant  General  A.  Lukeman,  USMC 
Steering  Committee 

Major  General  Henry  H.  Meetze,  USAR  (Chairman) 

Rear  Admiral  William  J.  Holland,  USN  (Jan  1  -  July  1,  1987) 

Rear  Admiral  John  W.  Nyquist,  USN  (July  2  -  Oct  31,  1987) 

Rear  Admiral  Grant  A.  Sharp,  USN 

Major  General  John  6.  Castles,  ARNGUS 

Major  General  Willieun  L.  Copeland,  USAFR 

Major  General  John  L.  Matthews,  ANGUS 

Major  General  Robert  W.  Paret,  ANGUS 

Major  General  C.  "Dean"  Sangalis,  USMCR 

Rear  Admiral  F.  Neale  Smith,  USNR 

Major  General  Donald  E.  Eckelbarger,  USA 

Brigadier  General  Gail  M«  Reals,  USMC 

Brigadier  General  Maralin  K.  Coffinger,  USAF 

Rear  Admiral  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  USCGR 
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Tsdiiiloal  Staff 


Colonel  Francis  M.  Rush,  Jr.,  USAF 
Staff  Director 

Colonel  Hllliaa  H.  Wamock,  USA 
O^uty  Director 

Captain  Jaaes  F.  Murphy,  USMR 
Technical  Director 

Lieutenant  Coaaander  David  M.  Sevier,  USMR 
Assistant  Technical  Director 


Retireaent 

Colonel  Douglas  L.  Garrison,  USAFR 

Chaiman  (Jan  1  -  Sep  30,  1987) 

Captain  Andrd  J.  Muirphy,  USAF 
Research  Analyst 

Captain  Hilliaa  H.  Thralls,  ARNGUS 
Research  Analyst 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  L.  Van  Nostrand,  USAF 
(Adjunct) 


Basic  Coapensaticai 

Captain  Nllllaa  J.  Tangalos,  USC6R 

Co-Chalraan  (Jan  1,  1987  -  Apr  15,  1988) 

Colonel  Donna  J.  Sherwood,  USMCR 

Co-Chairaan  (Jan  1,  1987  >  Feb  1,  1988) 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Eugene  C.  Saith,  ARNGUS 
Research  Analyst  (Jan  l  >  Hov  I3v  1987) 

Lieutenant  COBaander  Jaaes  L.  Kendrick,  USN 

Research  Analyst  (Jan  1,  1987  ->  Jan  5,  1988) 

Major  Joseph  N.  Hardison,  ANGUS 

Research  Analyst  (Jan  1  >  Sep  30,  1987) 

Major  Mary  F.  Cotton,  USAR 

Research  Analyst  (Jan  1  -  Nov  1,  1987) 


Mrtlelpant* 


'1 


Captain  Catharlna  F.  Rahbarg,  USAFR 

Rasaarch  Analyst  (Jan  1  -  Dac  24,  1987) 

Coaaandar  Patrick  J.  KUslak,  JAiOC  USM 
(Adjunct) 

CcBsandar  Blllla  J.  Spancar,  JAGC  USMR 
(Adjunct) 


Huppoyt 

I  Colonal  Wllllaa  H.  Hamock,  USA 

I  Chalraan  (Fab  2,  1988  -  com>latlon) 

^  Llautanant  Colonal  Robart  V.  DalFavaro,  USA 

Chalraan  (Jan  1,  1987  -  Feb  1,  1988) 

Lieutenant  Colonal  John  A.  Brocklahurst,  USAFR 
Research  Analyst  (Jan  1  -  Nov  IS,  1987) 

^  Llautanant  Cosnandar  Mlchaal  S.  Crouch,  USNR 

Rasaarch  Analyst  (Jan  1  -  Oct  16,  1987) 


Incentive  Pramra— 

Llautanant  Colonal  Josaidi  L.  Zahndar,  USA 
Chalraan 

Consandar  Hugh  R.  Nhlta,  USNR 

Rasaarch  Analyst  (Jan  1,  1987  -  Jan  29,  1988) 

Major  Scott  A.  Hoka,  USAF 
Rasaarch  Analyst  and 

Contracting  Officer's  Technical  Representative 


Medical 

Major  Marcia  J.  McKelvy,  USA 
Chalraan 

Lieutenant  Janls  D.  Broad,  usNR 

Research  Analyst  (Jan  1  -  Sep  1,  1987) 

Lieutenant  Coaaandar  David  Cathcart,  USNR 
(Adjunct) 
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Ot»eTlPqt-i<3n  aiHlYSig/Stuff  aWBKt 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  L.  Van  Nostrand,  USAF 
Chairman 


Captain  Martin  J.  Miner,  USAF 

Senior  Con^uter  Systems  Analyst  (Jan  1,  1987  -  Feb  8,  1988) 

Captain  (P)  Belinda  W.  Lavalle,  USAR 
Computer  Systeihs  Analyst 

Captain  Susan  M.  Schultz,  USAF 
Computer  Systems  Analyst 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Jesse  Cantrill,  USAFR 
(Adjunct) 


Special  Projects 

Colonel  Richard  L.  Schwalber,  USAF 

Wartime  Manpower  Requirements/Readiness  Analyst 
(Dec  7,  1987  -  completion) 

Captain  Hardy  L.  Merritt,  USNR 
Reserve  Personnel  Analyst 

Captain  Ned  D.  Moore,  Jr.,  USMR 

Reserve  Pays  and  Budget  Analyst 

Mr.  Cotton  W.  S.  Bowen,  NOAA 

Travel  and  Transportation  Analyst 


Administrative  Staff 


Commander  A.S.  Hudson,  USNR 

Staff  Support/Administrative  Officer 
(Dec  1,  1986  -  Sep  30,  1987) 

Lieutenant  Commander  Melody  A.  Sweigert,  USN 

Administrative  Officer  (Nov  6,  1986  -  Nov  7,  1987) 

Sergeant  First  Class  Rexford  A.  Miller,  USA 
Administrative  NCO 

Staff  Sergeant  Steven  P.  Peterka,  USMC 
Graphics  Specialist 

Sergeant  OuidaK  F.  Brown,  USMC 
Receptionist/Typist 


participants 
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SPA  Jessie  C.  Hughlett,  Jr.,  USA 

Clerk  Typist  (Jan  1  -  Dec  31,  1987) 

Ms.  Joan  M.  Dean 

Secretary  (Sep  1,  1987  -  Kar  14,  1988) 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Reeves 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Staff  Director 

Ms.  Shiela  K.  Gibson 

Clerk  Typist  (Apr  1,  1988  -  completion) 

Ms.  Lisa  J.  Cromartie 

Clerk  Typist  (Apr  1,  1988  -  completion) 


-Baaed  systCTP,  Tdc, 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Zins 

Project  Manager/ Analyst 

Ms.  Joyce  J.  Briggs 
Editor 

Mr.  Mark  Flegel 

Systems  Engineer 

Nr.  Joseph  R.  Stallings 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
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Service  Staff  Points  of  Contact 


Onited  States  ATM 

Colonel  Douglas  J.  Lamudc,  USAR 
OAODCSPER 


Dnited  States  MavY 

Captain  Arthur  Schultz,  USNR 
Captain  Robert  A.  Kiral,  USNR 
0P-130R 


United  States  Marine  CorBS 

Major  David  S.  Burgess,  USMC 
MPP-38 


United  States  Air  Force 

Colonel  Michael  W.  Gaffney,  USAF 
AF/DPXE 


United  States  Coast  guai;d 

Commander  George  W.  Isle.  USCGR 
G-RSP 


participant* 


Contract/Tocdmical  Sui^rt 


Center  for  Naval  Analyses 
4401  Ford  Avenue 
Post  Office  Box  16268 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22302-0268 

Computer  Based  Systems,  Inc. 

2750  Prosperity  Avenue,  Suite  300 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22031 

Hay/Huggins  Company 

1110  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  710 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Logistics  Management  Institute 
6400  Goldsboro  Road 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20817-5886 

Morris  &  Posner  Associates 
2108  Bancroft  Place,  N.H. 

Washington,  D.C.  20008 

Research  Triangle  Institute 
Post  Office  Box  12194 

Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina  27709 

Sylloglstlcs,  Inc. 

5514  Alma  Lane,  Suite  400 
Springfield,  Virginia  22151 

The  RAND  Corporation 
1700  Main  Street 
Post  Office  Box  2138 
Santa  Monica,  California  90406-21 jo 

U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences 

5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22333-5600 

Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
1600  North  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

DoD  Office  Of  Actuary 
1600  North  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 
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Units  Visitsd 


Arswr  Watlatial  CnsrJ 

2d  Battalion,  116th  Flald  Artillary,  Lakeland,  Florida 

26th  Aviation  Brigade,  26th  ID,  HA  AKMG,  C2upq>  Edwards, 
Massachxisetts 

Headquarters,  Puerto  Rico  Amy  National  Guard,  and  elesents  of 
the  192d  Separate  Infantry  Brigade,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

fitntM  Hhiy  Basgryg 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  78th  Training  Division, 
Edison,  Mew  Jersey 

694th  Maintenance  Battalion  (HQ  &  340th  S&S  Co) , 
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PREFACE 


This  report  preseats  an  aaalysis  of  the  civilian 
earnings  of  reserve  force  members  and  comparison 
groups.  It  also  contains  analysis  of  other  compensation, 
civilian  employer  support  for  employee  participation  in 
the  Selected  Reserve,  and  intent  of  members  to  stay  in 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

This  study  was  conducted  for  the  Sixth 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  under 
the  overall  direction  of  CoL  Frank  Rush,  USAF.  Ms. 
Zahava  Doering  and  Ms.  Bette  Mahoney  of  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  facilitated  our 
understanding  of  the  data  elements  contained  in  the 
1986  Reserve  Component  (RC)  Survey  files.  Ms.  Elaine 
Setlman  prepared  the  data  file  extracts  for  our  specific 
use. 

Dr.  George  Kettner  of  Syllogistics  served  as 
project  director  and  principal  analyst  for  the  study. 
Mr.  Ali  Sayer  of  Syllogistics  provided 

analyst/programmer  support,  while  Ms.  Julien  Chan 
served  as  programmer.  Mr.  Ed  Hustead  of 

Hay/Huggins  Company  performed  actuari.tl  analysis  of 
Selected  Reserve  benefits  and  civilian  employer* 
provided  benefits  with  support  from  Mr.  Larry  Bobbitt 
of  the  same  company.  Mr.  David  Weeks  of  Weeks  ft 
Associates  conducted  an  informal  survey  of  large 
companies  on  their  support  for  employee  participation 
in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMABY 


The  study,  Anelvsis  of  Selected  Reserve  Camuensetion  and  Retention, 
condueted  for  the  Sixth  QutdreaeUI  Review  of  Military  Compensation  by 
Syllotistics,  analyzes  the  civilian  earnings  of  reserve  force  members,  civilian 
employer  support  for  reserve  participation,  and  factors  relating  to  retention  of 
reserve  force  members.  The  principal  data  source  used  for  this  study  was  the  I9S6 
Reserve  Components  Survey  of  reserve  force  members. 

In  an  analysis  which  .compared  the  civilian  earnings  of  reserve  members  to 
non-reserve  civilians,  it  was  found  that  enlisted  reserve  force  members  earned 
about  S330  less  annually  than  the  comparison.  Reserve  officers  had  an  annual 
earnings  advantaae  of  about  $2,190.  Enlisted  reserve  members  actually  had  an 
earnings  advantage  as  well  for  several  major  occupational  categories.  This 
comparative  analysis  used  Bureau  of  the  Census/Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current 
Ponniation  Survey  data  and  controlled  for  certain  critical  variables  such  as  years 
of  workforce  experience  and  education. 

Two  principle  factors  are  believed  to  be  behind  the  discovery  of  an 
earnings  premium  for  the  reserve  force  member.  One  is  that  the  reserve  member  is 
more  able  than  the  general  population  within  certain  occupational  groupings, 
particularly  for  the  officer  reserve  member.  The  other  factor  is  that  older  or  more 
experienced  individuals  in  the  Guard/Reserve  are  more  adaptive  to  combining 
civilian  and  military  careers  and/or  are  generally  more  capable.  As  in  most 
organizatioaa,  a  self-aclection  or  ’weeding  out*  phenontcnon  may  occur  whereby 
less  adaptive  members  tend  to  leave  sooner. 
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The  analytit  of  eiviliaa  empleyer  luppoit  reveals  that  a  majority  of  reserve 
force  members  receive  at  least  part  eiviliap  pay  for  their  tiase  off  from  civilian 
jobs  to  perform  reserve  force  duties.  Federal  aad  state  goverameats  provide  the 
most  financial  support,  followed  by  larger  private  firms  aad  then  smller  firnu. 
The  typical  practice  ia  the  private  sector  is  to  pay  the  difference  betweea  military 
pay  aad  civilian  pay  for  the  Reserve  member’s  aannal  two  week  training  duty. 
Employer  support  tends  to  be  leu  than  this  for  junior  grade  members  or  members 
with  tittle  tenure  in  their  civilian  jobs. 

The  study  also  analyzed  t9SS  total  compensation  for  enlisted  and  officer 
reserve  members,  including  civilian  pay  and  benefits  and  reserve  income  and 
benefits.  Civilian  compensation,  inclusive  of  pay  and  benefits,  amount  to  $29,190 
aad  S54,$S0  for  enlisted  and  officers,  respectively.  Selected  Reserve  income  and 
benefits  (including  the  actuarial  value  of  retirement  benefits)  were  estimated  at 
$3,400  and  $8,100  for  enlisted  and  officer  reserve  members,  respectively.  In  other 
words,  reserve  income  and  benefits  constitute  11.0  percent  of  civilian  compensation 
for  enlisted  members  and  16.1  percent  for  officers. 

The  relation  between  the  reserve  force  member's  intent  to  stay  and  several 
potential  explanatory  variables  was  analyzed.  Aside  from  being  eligible  already 
for  retirement,  the  most  predominant  influence  on  retention  is,  by  far,  earning 
crediu  toward  retirement.  Educational  benefits  and  patriotism  are  also  highly 
significant  factors,  followed  by  civilian  employer  support.  Spouse  attitude  is  very 
important  in  the  member’s  stay/leave  decision  and  is  influenced  by  these  same 
factors. 
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INTRODUCTION 


l.t  OBJECTIVE  OF  STUDY 

The  overall  objective  of  this  study  is  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  civilian 
earnings,  other  compensation  and  employer  support  of  reserve  force  members,  and 
an  analysis  of  factors  which  could  affect  their  intent  to  slay  in  the  Selected 
Reserves.  The  analysis  of  compensation  encompasses  a  comparison  of  civilian 
earnings  of  reserve  force  members  to  non-reserve  force  members,  analysis  of 
Selected  Reserve  retirement  and  other  benefits,  and  analysis  of  benefits  or  non¬ 
salary  compensation  from  civilian  jobs  and  Selected  Reserve  participation.  One 
critical  question  posed  in  this  study  is  whether  participation  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  has  a  positive  or  negative  effect  on  civilian  earnings.  Analysis  of  civilian 
pay,  Selected  Reserve  income  and  other  benefits,  and  the  non-salary  benefits  for 
reserve  force  members  from  their  civilian  jobs  provides  a  basis  for  iMot 
compensation  analysis.  In  the  analysis  of  factors  which  affect  or  relate  to  the 
reserve  force  members  intent  to  stay  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  potential  factors 
include  supplemental  pay  from  civilian  employment  for  time  off  for  reserve  force 
duties,  other  measures  of  employer  support,  spouse’s  altitude,  educational  benefits, 
and  age. 

1.2  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SELECTED  RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS 

In  order  to  provide  background  information  on  the  population  groups  being 
analyzed  ia  this  study.  Table  i-l  presents  the  percent  distribution  of  reserve  loree 
members  (ezclusive  of  military  technicians)  according  to  several  different 
descriptors.  The  results  are  based  on  weighted  frequencies  of  observations  from 
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TABLE  1>1 


CHARACTBEISTICS  OF  SESBSVB  FORCE  MEMBERS 


TOTAL  FOFULATtOW 

•  VMi.iGTVn*  nvpirvi 


R^rre  SHUSIUt*  QEEICER* 

ENUSTED* 

amcBR 

Army  National  Guard 

42^ 

27.9% 

4|.0« 

27.1% 

Army  Reserve 

25.3 

35.2 

25.3 

35.2 

Navy  Reserve 

11.7 

U.3 

12.1 

15.9 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

4.1 

Z2 

3.9 

22 

Air  National  Gnard 

9.2 

t.l 

10.1 

8.4 

Air  Force  Rjserve 

OA 

0.4 

0.4 

10.1 

Const  Guard  Reserve 

1.4 

1.3 

l.l 

1.0 

tu  Ocidw 

Ei  loE4 

50.0 

— 

51.0 

— 

E5  to  E6 

40.0 

3S.2 

— 

E7  to  E9 

10.0 

10.2 

W1  to  W4 

S.0 

9.7 

01  to  03 

— 

50.4 

— 

40.1 

04  to  07 

— 

412) 

“ 

44.2 

Y«n  of  StrTice 

Less  than  1  year 

2.1 

1.2 

9.7 

1.4 

1  to  4  years 

30.7 

7.0 

29.0 

10.8 

S  to  10  years 

32.0 

23.3 

29.8 

19.9 

Over  10  years 

34.0 

6S.0 

31.5 

67.9 

Att 

25  years  old  or  younger 

3t.t 

0.0 

41.8 

7.1 

20  to  35  years  old 

30.5 

33.2 

29.0 

29.8 

30  years  or  older 

31.5 

00.S 

28.0 

63.1 

Sn 

Nble 

<9.0 

«.4 

<8.8 

<8.0 

Base 

White 

74.0 

91.2 

76.2 

<9.4 

M>ritel-SUtM 

Married 

53.< 

7<.0 

NA 

NA 

MoRjiHrtt,  BweIwbcbI 

Federal  government 

10.5 

I3A 

NA 

NA 

State  governaent 

<.4 

10.0 

NA 

NA 

Local  government 

S.S 

10.0 

NA 

NA 

Self'caployed 

9.9 

12.9 

NA 

NA 

Private  firm  w/500  employees 

20.5 

33.0 

NA 

NA 

Private  firm  w/ 100-499  employees 

13.0 

».3 

NA 

NA 

Private  firm  w/<i00  cmployeet 

22A 

11.2 

NA 

NA 

Working  w/o  pay  in  family  business 

0.7 

0.2 

NA 

NA 

TABU  1-1  (CMt.) 


SUBVBV  TOTAL  BOf  ULATION 

RMtrw  Cii«.o.e.U  ENLISTED*  OmCTR*  INLISTBP*  QFFICBK 


Federal  Fav  Tvne  ffor  Federal  WnrkarsI 

GS  or  GM 

37.3 

Wage  Grade 

23.6 

Postal  Services 

18.5 

Other 

20.6 

Hoars  of  Work  Per  Week 

35  hours  or  more 

88.7 

Less  than  35  hours 

11 J 

75J 

NA 

NA 

3J 

NA 

NA 

6J2 

NA 

NA 

14.8 

NA 

NA 

92.9 

NA 

NA 

7.1 

NA 

NA 

% 


*  SotuoK  W<i(hl«d  (wulU  from  ItM  Bmti  CnniMiMli  tum)r. 

*  tonne  Ondal  Ooofd  oat  Rmfoi  Moapanor  tttnglto  and  HoHiHia.  Jnaa  tWT,  OopartaMat  of 

DoAan.  NA  Mot  AtoUoIiU. 


the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  data  Hies  for  enlisted  and  officer  personnel. 
The  respective  figures  based  on  the  total  populations,  as  of  July  1987,  are 
presented  as  well  for  comparison.  For  the  most  part,  they  compare  similarly. 
However,  the  survey  included  trained  personnel  only.  Also,  our  analysis  excluded 
military  technicians.  Survey  results  included: 

o  The  predominate  proportion  of  reserve  force  members,  either  enlisted 
or  officer,  are  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 


o  Half  of  all  enlisted  personnel  reserve  force  members  are  in  the  lower 
pay  grades  El  to  E4. 


i 
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o  About  a  third  of  the  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  members  surveyed 
have  less  than  five  years  of  service  in  the  military.  In  contrast,  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  officers  have  leas  than  five  years.  Likewise,  38 
percent  enlisted  members  are  25  years  old  or  younger,  while  the 
respective  percent  for  officers  b  only  six. 
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o  Nearly  90  perceat  of  either  ealitted  or  ofneer  reserve  Toree  membert 
are  (hale. 

o  About  2S  perceat  of  enlisted  members  are  non-white,  while  the 
respective  percent  Tor  officers  is  nine. 

o  About  S4  percent  of  enlisted  members  and  7t  percent  of  officers  are 
married. 

o  A  sicnificant  number  of  reserve  foree  members  are  government 
civilian  employees  (10.5  and  I3.t  percent  of  enlisted  and  officer 
respectively,  are  employed  by  the  federal  government  and  16.9  and 
20.6  percent,  respectively,  are  employed  by  state/local  governments.) 

o  About  one-fourth  of  the  enlisted  members  work  for  private  firms 
with  more  than  500  employees,  while  the  respective  proportion  for 
officers  is  one-third. 

o  About  90  perceat  of  reserve  force  members  work  35  hours  or  more 
per  week  at  their  civilian  job. 

1.3  ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT 

Section  2  compares  the  civilian  earnings  of  reserve  force  members  to  non¬ 
reserve  force  members,  controlling  for  years  of  workforce  experience,  years  of 
education,  and  other  factors.  The  analysis  focuses  on  earnings  differences 
stemming  from  Selected  Reserve  participation.  Section  3  examines  employer 
support  for  employee  participation  in  the  Selected  Reserves,  in  terms  of  financial 
support  for  employee  time  off  to  fulfill  Selected  Reserve  obligations  and  employer 
attitude  toward  employee  participation.  Section  4  examines  reiierve  pay  and 
beaefita,  satisfaction  of  reserve  force  members  with  such  benefits,  benefits 
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provided  by  civilian  ei  iployert,  and  total  oompentation.  In  Section  S  multiple 
regression  techniques  are  used  to  analyze  statistical  relationships  between  the 
reserve  force  member’s  intent  to  stay  and  several  potential  explanatory  variables. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  data  source  used  in  this  study  is  the  19(6 
Reserve  Components  Survey  of  reserve  force  members,  conducted  and  edited  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC).  The  military 
technicians  were  excluded  from  the  DMDC  files  during  the  analysis.  Current 
Population  Survey  data  from  the  March  19(6  Census  Bureau  files  on  non-reserve 
fbree  members  were  used  for  comparison  of  civilian  earnings.  Hay/Huggins  data 
on  civilian  employer  benefits  and  an  informal  Weeks  &  Associates  survey  of 
employer  support  for  employee  participation  in  the  reserves  were  utilized  as  well. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CIVIUAN  EARNINGS 


2.1  APPROACH 

A  key  objective  of  the  study  it  to  provide  insight  into  t  possible  relation 
between  civilian  earnings  and  participatioa  in  the  Selected  Reserves.  A  positive 
effect  of  reserve  force  participatioa  on  civilian  careers  can  enhance  the  overall 
recrnitment  and  retention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  reserve  force  participation  is  an 
obstruction  to  career  advancement,  recrtdtment  and  retention  will  be  more 
difficult. 

The  study  approach  to  this  issue  is  to  compare  the  civilian  earninp 
experience,  of  reserve  force  members  (excluding  military  technicians)  to  non¬ 
reserve  force  members,  controlling  for  the  effects  of  years  of  workforce 
experience,  years  of  education,  and  other  factors.  Data  on  the  earnings  experiences 
of  non-reserve  force  members  is  derived  from  the  t9td  March  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)‘.  The  records  selected  from  this  data  base  are  individual  (not 
household  or  family)  records,  civilians  (including  federal  as  well  as  non-federal 
employees),  aged  14  or  over,  who  worked  SO  or  more  weeks  in  lOSS. 
Approximately  42,000  records  were  extracted  from  this  source. 

In  order  to  assess  the  relationship  between  civilian  earnings  of  reserve  force 
members  and  non-reserve  force  members,  it  is  essential  that  the  two  groups  are 
similar  to  each  other  in  terms  of  key  attributes.  Attributes  which  we  have  chosen 
to  obtain  comparable  groups  are: 

*  It  b  nawW*  Ums  mmm  at  Ih*  OM  vMnOt  tnAuai  nntva  bn*  aManan,  kvt  H  m,  Uiair  mWhan  vavU  b* 
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o  iBdividoals  io  both  groopt  work  SO  or  otore  weeks  in  IMS. 

o  Individuals  in  both  groups  work  SS  or  mom  hours  in  a  week. 

o  Individuals  in  each  group  are  sorted  according  to  the  same  Census 

occupational  category  and  matehed  against  each  other,  respectively. 

o  Sinee  the  reserve  data  files  contain  younger  individuals,  on  average, 
than  the  CPS  files,  sampling  was  used  to  achieve  similar  age 
distributions  for  the  two  groups. 

For  the  sampling,  Che  crots-tabuiatioos  of  major  occupation  groups  were  calculated 
by  different  age  groups  for  the  I9S6  Reserve  Components  (RC)  Survey  dau  files, 
separately,  for  enlisted  and  officer  personnel,  separately.  Records  from  the  I9S6 
March  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  were  randomly  selected  by  age  group  so 
that  the  CPS  data  file  would  have  the  same  percent  distribution  by  age  and 
occupation  groups  characteristic  of  enlisted  and  officer  files. 

The  civilian  occupational  categories  selected  for  analysis  in  this  study  for 
both  the  CPS  and  RC  Survey  files  are  based  on  the  13  Census  major  recode 
categories,  which  are  listed  in  Table  2-1*.  Also  shown  in  Table  2>l  is  the  percent 
of  workers  in  each  category  for  each  of  the  CPS,  enlisted  .reserve,  and  officer 
reserve  files.  Since  the  percent  is  relatively  small  for  some  of  the  categories,  the 
13  categories  were  reduced  to  9  for  the  enlisted  analysis  (refer  to  Table  2-2)  and  to 
6  for  the  officer  analysis  (refer  to  Table  2-3).  Tables  2-4  and  2-5  present  cross- 
tabulations  of  major  occupational  groups  by  different  age  groups  for  non-reserve 
force  members  (Le.,  workers  io  the  CPS  file)  before  and  after  sampling,  and  for 
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TABLE  2>1 


rtBCBNTACB  OISTKIBUTION  OF  KMPLOVBBS 
BY  MAJOR  CENSUS  RECODES 


OCCUPATION  GROUP 

CENSUS 

RECODE 

CENSUS 

OCCUPATION 

CODS 

CPS 

RC  SURVEY 
ENLISTED  OmCER 

Executive,  ABmiaistrotive  and 
Managerial  Oeeupatiooi 

3-37 

13.8% 

12.8% 

3L8% 

Professional  Specialty 
Occupations 

2 

43-199 

14.0 

6.9 

36.8 

Technicians  and  Related 

Support  Occupations 

3 

M3-23S 

3.8 

7.8 

7.6 

Sales  Occupations 

4 

243-2SS 

9.6 

6.2 

7.2 

Administrative  Support 
Occupations 

S 

303-389 

17.8 

10.3 

3.6 

Private  Household 

Service  Occupations 

6 

403-407 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Protective  Service 

Occupations 

7 

413-427 

2.2 

9.6 

5.1 

Service  Occupations, 
except  Household 
and  Protective 

8 

433-469 

7.6 

4.1 

0.8 

Farming,  Forestry,  and 

Fish  ins  Occupations 

9 

473-499 

1.2 

2.4 

1.0 

Precision  Production, 

Craft,  and  Repair 

Occupations 

10 

503-699 

13.7 

20.8 

4.0 

Machine  Operators, 

Assembtera,  and 

Inspectora 

II 

703-799 

8.4 

8.2 

0.4 

Transportation  and 

Material  Moving 

Equipment  Occupations 

12 

803-839 

4.3 

SJ 

0.4 

Handlers,  Equipment 

Cleaners,  Holpera, 
and  Laborers 

13 

883-889 

3.3 

3.1 

0.4 

TOTAL 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 
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TABLE  X-2 


MA JOB  occur ATfON  OBOUr  BBCODB  BOB 
BEGBBSSION  MOBBL  ON  EABNINGS 
(ENLISTED) 


CENSUS 

OCCUrATiON  PEBCENTAGE 

QCCUrATWW  CKWr  _ sou _  BgCOM  MSTiaVTlQH 


1 


Executive,  AdmiuittrtCive  and 
Maaaierial  Oecupatiou 

«7 

1 

12.83 

Professional  Specialty 

Occupations 

4J-I99 

2 

6.86 

Technicians  and  Related  Support 
Occupations 

20)-23S 

3 

7.80 

Sales  Occupations 

243-2SS 

4 

6.20 

Administrative  Support  Occupations, 
Includint  Clerical 

303-3<9 

5 

I0.2S 

Private  Household  Service 

Occupations,  and  Protective 

Service  Occupations 

403-427 

6 

9.60 

Service  Occupations.  Except 

Protective  and  Household 

433-4S9 

7 

4.11 

Farmint,  Forestry,  and  Fishing 
Occupations,  and  Precision 

Production,  Craft  and  Repair 
Occupations 

473-099 

8 

23.26 

Machine  Operators,  Assemblers,  and 
Inspectors  Occupations, 

Transportation  and  Material 

Moving  Equipment  Occupations,  and 
Handlers,  Equipment  Cleaners, 

Helpers  and  Laborers 

703-8*9 

9 

TOTAL 

100.00 
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TABLE  1*S 


MAJOE  OCCUrATION  GBOOT  BICODB  N« 
BEGBBSSION  MOBH.  ON  BABNtNGS 
(OFnCBB) 


CUttUS 

OGCUBAITON  PEBCENTAGE 

OCaifATUm  QMfHtr  cope  BECOBE  DlSTBIBtmON 


Executive.  Admiaittretive  and 


Manaterial  Ooeupations 

S-37 

1 

32.76 

Profettiooal  Specialty 

Oecupatioaa 

43-199 

2 

36.77 

Techaiciant  and  Related  Support 
Oecupatioaa 

203-23S 

3 

7M 

Salet  Ocenpatioaa 

243-2S5 

4 

7.20 

Adffliaiftrative  Support  Oecupatioaa. 
lacludiat  Qerical.  Private 

Household  Service  Oceupatioas. 
Protective  Service  Oceupatioas. 
aad  Service  Oceupatioas,  Except 
Protective  aad  Household 

303-469 

5 

9.S0 

Farmiag.  Forestry,  aad  Fishiag 
Oceupatioas,  Precisioa  Productioa, 
Craft,  aad  Repair  Oceupatioas, 
Machiae  Operators,  AtsemUers, 
aad  laspectors  Oceupatioas, 
Traasportatioa  aad  Material 

Moviag  Equipateat  Oceupatioas, 
aad  Laborers 

473-S89 

6 

^17 

TOTAL 

100.00 
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TABLE  2-4 


MAMn  OCCUrATIcmAL  DISTBIBtrriON  BY  AGE  GKOWB. 
NON-BESUVE  fOBCE  MEMBERS  AND  ENLISTED  RBSERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS 


_ QCCTrATiONMQtff _ 

±.JLJLJl.JLS,2.X.J»-  ioial 

NON-RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS, 

BBroELSAMPUWC* 


Am  C«t—rv 


I6-2S 

li>3« 

0.72% 

0.49% 

1.47% 

X93% 

0.24% 

1J0% 

2J>9% 

2.37% 

12.93% 

26-33 

4j64 

3.34 

1.59 

3.30 

3.91 

0.07 

2.24 

5.20 

3.32 

34.70 

36-30 

3.92 

6.03 

1.33 

3.03 

6.11 

1.00 

X41 

5.47 

3.36 

36.91  i 

31-33 

1.19 

1.16 

0.24 

0.71 

1.40 

0.19 

0.60 

1J4 

1.39 

0.30 

36-60 

ID6 

0.01 

0.17 

0.61 

1.26 

0.10 

0A7 

1.00 

1.23 

7.09 

I  TOTAL  13B3  14.07  3.03  9.43  17.71  2.40  7J0  lS.lt  16.09  100.00  1 

i  ! 

f  NON-RESERVE  | 

/  FORCE  MEMBERS,  I 

f.  AFTER  SAMFLINC*  J 

I  I 


At  ClUMfT 


16-23 

1.20% 

0.47% 

0.92% 

146% 

142% 

0.30% 

147% 

449% 

4.01% 

16.63% 

26-33 

3J2 

1.93 

2.90 

1.06 

4.01 

1.03 

1.32 

7.94 

6.75 

3244 

36-30 

7.97 

4.19 

2.04 

2.71 

442 

2.11 

143 

11.16 

0.02 

45.15 

31-33 

044 

0.43 

0.32 

0.32 

0.40 

0.30 

043 

0.07 

0.65 

4.53 

36-60 

0.19 

0.14 

0.12 

0.14 

0.16 

0.12 

0.06 

041 

0.21 

146 

TOTAL 

13.71 

7.10 

7.17 

649 

10.99 

4.93 

4.41 

24.57 

20.44 

100.00 

ENLISTED 

AotJCilum 

16-25 

1.10% 

0.43% 

0.07% 

143% 

1.43% 

144% 

1.17% 

4.20% 

4.36% 

16.64% 

26-35 

341 

1.96 

2.75 

1.71 

3.63 

345 

1.40 

7.37 

6.40 

31.90 

36-30 

7.47 

3.91 

3.77 

249 

4.55 

4.55 

140 

10.31 

7.34 

45.99 

31-33 

a79 

0.41 

0.30 

043 

0.47 

0.33 

040 

0.03 

0.62 

4.25 

36-60 

ai7 

ai2 

0.11 

0.12 

0.14 

0.11 

0.03 

0.24 

0.17 

1.22 

TOTAL 

1243 

646 

740 

6.20 

10.25 

9.60 

4.11 

23.26 

19.10 

100.00 

1 
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TABLE  2.S 


MAMHt  OCCUFATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  GROUPS, 
NON-RESERVE  FORCE  ftflOIBERS  AND  OFFICER  RESERVE  FOECE  MEMBERS 


Am  C«tw«n 


16-2S 

1^3% 

0.72% 

0.49% 

1.47% 

4.55% 

4.67% 

12.93% 

26-3S 

4.64 

5.34 

iS9 

3.S8 

9D3 

10.52 

34.70 

36-SO 

3.92 

6.03 

U5 

3.05 

9.52 

11.03 

36.91 

5I-3S 

1.19 

1.16 

0J4 

0.71 

2J6 

2.73 

>JS 

56-60 

1.06 

0.S1 

0.17 

0.61 

2.11 

2.33 

7.09 

TOTAL 

13J3 

14.07 

3.S3 

9.43 

nsi 

31.27 

100.00 

NON-RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS, 


Am  CMworT 


16-25 

0.37% 

0.27% 

0.11% 

0.07% 

0.16% 

0.15% 

1.13% 

26-35 

643 

10.56 

240 

2.08 

3.01 

2.39 

27.18 

36-50 

23.56 

23.60 

446 

4.93 

5.83 

3.71 

66.48 

51-55 

1.39 

1.86 

0.16 

042 

0.49 

0.09 

4.22 

56-60 

0.06 

048 

047 

0.04 

0.11 

042 

0.99 

TOTAL 

3241 

36.00 

741 

7.34 

9.61 

646 

100.00 

OFFICERS 

A««  C«te«orv 

16-25 

046% 

0.31% 

0.09% 

0.07% 

040% 

0.15% 

1.09% 

26-35 

6.98 

10.70 

249 

2.03 

3.06 

248 

27.44 

36-50 

23.90 

23.16 

448 

4.88 

5.71 

3.52 

66.05 

51-55 

1.40 

2.04 

0.10 

0.17 

0.46 

0.17 

4.42 

56-60 

042 

0.55 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

046 

1.01 

TOTAL 

32.76 

36.77 

740 

7.20 

940 

6.17 

10040 
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ealitted  and  officer  perMoaeL  The  MApiiat  rcdaeed  the  percent  of  older  workers 
in  the  CPS  file  in  order  to  achieve  ha  age  diatfibntioa'  timilar  to  that  in  the  RC 
Sarvey  files. 

Relatively  broad  categories  of  occnpatioas  were  chosen  for  the  analysis  in 
order  to  insure  a  sufficient  number  of  statistical  observations  for  each  category. 
Each  category  has  a  more  heterogeneous  mix  of  specific  occupations  than  we  would 
want  ideally.  Significant  variations  in  the  mix  for  one  comparison  group  versus 
another  affect  the  validity  of  comparison  of  civilian  earnings.  So  long  as  the 
categorization  it  broad,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  this  problem.  Alternative  broad 
categorizations  tend  to  be  arbitrary  without  necessarily  resolving  the  problem.  In 
the  regression  analysis  which  follows,  some  attempt  was  made  to  control  for 
varying  mixes  of  less  aggregate  occupations  by  specifying  categorical  variables  for 
them  (e.g.,  teachers  and  pilots). 

2.2  REGRESSION  RESULTS  ON  RESERVE  PARTICIPATION 

Multiple  regression  equations  were  estimated  for  reserve  force  members  and 
non'membcrs  (strictly  civilian)  combined  in  a  single  data  file  with  results 
presented  in  Tables  2-6  and  2*7.  An  explanatory  variable  was  specified  in  the 
regression  equation  to  estimate  the  effect  of  Selected  Reserve  participation,  in 
addition  to  several  other  variables.  This  variable  has  a  value  of  1  for  the  reserve 
force  member  and  0  for  the  non-member.  It  it  designed  to  measure  the  civilian 
earnings  difference  related  to  Selected  Reserve  participation.  Several  other 
variables  are  included  in  the  equation  in  order  to  control  for  their  effects  on 
earnings  such  as  years  of  experience  and  education.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
effectively  compare  earnings,  differences  attributed  to  factors  other  than  Selected 
Reserve  participation  need  to  be  held  constant 
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TABLE 

BBGKISSION  MSULTS  FOB  OVaiAN  BARNINGjS,  BNUSTED  RESERVE 
VORCE  MEMBER  AMS  HON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBER  COMBINED 


Aetnal 

jBURlEtt*-— 

Lan  fEaraiaaa)2 

i 

PamaMter 

ParasMter 

YiflaMt 

T-SIilliIte* 

Estimate 

T-Statlstlc* 

•» 

1 

Intercept 

-27.235 

-49JH 

7.72 

35438 

EXP 

882 

3432 

034 

42.95 

•« 

\ 

EXP2 

-13.28 

-19.62 

-0.0007 

-26.70 

Educatioa 

1381 

65J0 

039 

7234 

Sex 

d32d 

36.72 

0.30 

4179 

Marital 

1.546 

1033 

039 

1539 

% 

FEDEMP 

2.129 

935 

0.13 

13.91 

STLOEMP 

-1.673 

-937 

-0.03 

-4.90 

3 

HRWORK 

228 

26.70 

0.008 

2233 

i 

Reaerve 

030 

-235 

-0301 

-0.19 

Veteran 

-474 

-3.18 

•0.01 

-100 

Pilots 

8316 

434 

0.008 

0.11 

Teachers 

-3.538 

-7j60 

-0.13 

3.93 

FOODOCC 

-5,698 

-1011 

-038 

-17.37 

No.  of  observations*:  38.272 

38372 

Adjusted  R-Sqnare: 

0J45 

0.305 

TABLE  2-7 

REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS.  OFFICER  RESERVE 

FORCE  MEMBER  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBER  COMBINED 

r 

_ Actual  Earnlnes^ _ 

Lm  CEaralaasI^ 

Parameter 

Parameter 

XuiEfelR 

Estimate 

TrStldltk* 

Estimate 

liSUlbllc* 

Intercept 

•52.803 

-36.54 

733 

17336 

EXP 

1.345 

1633 

0.04 

15.67 

EXP2 

-19.39 

•8.92 

•0.0006 

-9.33 

Education 

3.074 

4137 

039 

39.03 

Sex 

8.487 

21.91 

0.30 

25.05 

Marital 

1343 

3.41 

0.05 

4.19 

FEDEMP 

-1,470 

•Z9I 

0.02 

1.01 

STLOEMP 

-4,656 

-11.33 

-0.09 

3.86 

HRWORK 

364 

19.11 

0307 

11.80 

Reserve 

2.191 

5.99 

0.09 

7.75 

Veteran 

-775 

-235 

-0.003 

3.32 

Pilots 

7,808 

8.10 

030 

632 

Teachers 

-5,944 

-9.93 

•0.14 

-7.64 

No.  of  obterv«ti«as^  10,905 

Adjiuted  R'Sqaare;  0Jd9 


10.905 

0.338 


hA  1h*  critkal  T-aMMk  fcr  •  M  pOTHut 
tail  ttalUttan^i  f  lid  tail;  ter  » to  piwii  ooMfldww  tafil  H  to  l.StS 


TtbUs  24  m4  2*7  the  civUiaa  MtaiM*  tct/MtUom  retalit  for 

enlisMd  aad  ofCMr  pcfio—d.  reipeetiveiy,  r«r  all  oee«|MtiMH  aad  Naerve  force 
laeaifcara  aad  ana  nw>nn  coaibiaed.  Seleetad  Reaerro  pay  it  exdatfed  froai 
civiiiaa  aaraiagt.  The  Sdaciad  Raaervo  participatioa  variaMa  (RESERVE)  hat  a 
aagaUwa  aiga  ia  tlM  aattated  ^aatioB  aad  a  poaitiva  aaga  la  the  officer  eqoatioa, 
aad  it  ia  atatladeatly  aigaifiaaat  at  a  greater  thaa  the  95  pcreeat  coafideaea  level 
ia  both  eqaatiaaa.  The  aaaaal  earaiaga  ditadnuamf  for  ealiatad  rcaerve  force 
lacMban  related  to  their  Rcaerve  participotioa  ia  aboat  $330.  The  rctpcctive 
earaiaga  adaaatagc  for  effioera  ia  aboat  $2,191  per  year. 

Other  key  variablea  ia  the  regretaioo  equatioa  whieh  have  aigaificant 
coeffieieat  eatiaaate  vaiaea  are  yean  of  eaperieace  (EXT),  yean  of  eaperieace 
aqaared  (EXP2),  aad  yean  of  edueatioo  (EDUCATION).  Yean  of  experieace  it 
defiaed  aa  the  iadividaal*a  age  minut  yean  of  edacation  miaat  aix.  Ita  eoefficiea 
ia  the  eatiouited  regreaaion  equation  is  positive,  reflecting  that  with  more  yean  of 
experienoe  earaiaga  of  the  individual  are  greater.  The  yean  of  experieace  squared 
coeffieieat  haa  a  negative  value,  reflecting  that  with  advaaeiag  age-  earaiaga  wilt 
iacreaae  at  a  slower  rate  or  Icvei  out.  The  coefficient  for  years  of  edacation  has 
the  expootod  positive  aiga  and  it  highly  aigaificant 

The  coefficient  for  hours  of  work  per  week  (HRWORX)  is  positive  and 
significant  for  the  both  enlisted  and  officer  equations.  SEX  (l-male,  0>female). 
and  MARITAL  (I>married,  O-not  married)  each  have  positive  and  significant 
eoeff’eients  ia  both  oqaationa.  Federal  worken  earn  more  ia  the  enlisted  equation, 
leas  ia  the  officer  equation  (FEDEMP-I  for  federal  workers,  0  otherwise).  Worken 
ia  ttate/local  goverameata  earn  less  in  either  equatioa  (STLOEMP  -  I  for 
state/local  goveranmat  workers,  0  otherwise). 
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An  additional  faetor  eontidarod  for  the  analysis  is  that  awny  reserve  force 
members  had  active  dnty  experieaos  previonsty.  Prior-service  (PS)  reserve  force 
members  are  potentially  a  different  gronp  than  non-prior  service  (NPS)  members. 
They  have  been  screened  for  active  dnty  tour,  have  different  Reserve  contract 
obligations,  and  have  potentially  greater  Reserve  retirement  benefits.  A  variable 
for  PS  cxperieaoe  is  added  to  the  regressioa  to  control  for  this  (Veteran  -  I  for 
those  who  served  active  dnty  whan  first  entered  the  miliury,  0  otherwise).  The 
estiamted  coefficient  for  this  variable  is  negative  for  both  enlisted  and  officer 
equations.  The  anneal  earnings  disadvantage  for  enlisted  and  offieer  veterans  is 
about  S474  and  $775.  respectively.  From  a  statistical  point  of  view  the  effect  of 
PS  appears  to  be  relatively  small,  and  in  the  case  of  officers  the  statistical 
significance  is  marginaL  The  negative  sign  for  the  veteran  variable  could  be 
interpreted  to  imply  that  civilian  income  opportunities  were  greater  for  NPS 
reserve  force  members  at  the  start  of  their  careers,  relative  to  an  active  dnty  tour 
(as  opposed  to  any  cause  and  effect  relationship). 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  dependent  variable  (DV)  in  terms  of  actual 
annual  earnings,  the  natural  logarithmic  value  of  earnings  is  specified  as  the  DV 
for  regression  estimation  at  well.  The  estimated  coefficient  for  the  explanatory 
variables  then  represent  the  percent  difference  in  earnings  for  a  marginal  change 
in  a  given  variable,  as  opposed  to  the  actual  dollar  difference  in  earnings.  These 
results  are  reported  in  Tables  2-d  and  2-7.  For  example,  an  additional  year  of 
education  yields  an  nine  percent  increase  in  earnings  for  either  enlisted  or  officer 
reserve  force  members.  Reserve  participation  relates  to  only  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  lest  earnings  on  the  enlisted  side,  but  a  9  percent  premium  on  the  officer 
tide. 
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The  *tdjatted  R-^Sqatre*  b  alM  reported  ia  Tablet  2-6  aad  2-7.  Tbit 
statittic  it  defiaed  at  the  ratio  of  variatioa  ia  the  depeadeat  variable  eaplaiaed  by 
the  retrettioa  eqoatioa  to  total  variatioa  of  the  depeadeat  variable.  For  the  type 
of  data  which  we  are  aaalyaiag  (Le..  croct-aectioaal  turvey  data),  the  retnitt  for  the 
R-Sqaare  are  typical.  While  it  appeart  that  aiuch  of  the  total  variatioa  ia  earaiagt 
it  left  oaexplaioed,  aearly  all  of  the  exptaaatory  variablet  ipecified  ia  the 
regrettioa  eqeatioa  are  ttatittically  aigaificaat  at  the  95  perceat  coafideace  level 
or  higher.  The  exceptioa  ia  that  veterao  (Prior  Service)  teadt  to  have  a  weak 
effect  ia  either  the  ealitted  or  officer  eqoatioa. 

Regressions  equations  were  also  estimated  separately  for  each  of  nine  major 
occupational  groups  for  enlisted  personnel  and  six  groups  for  officers.  Three 
occupational  dummy  variables  were  added  to  the  multiple  regression  equations  to 
control  for  pilots',  teachers',  and  food  preparation  and  service  related  occupations' 
effects  on  earnings.  For  group  2  (Professionals),  a  dummy  variable  for  Teachers  (I 
-  Yes.  0  •  No)  was  included  in  the  enlisted  aad  officer  equations.  It  has  a 
negative  and  significant  sign  in  both  equations.  Pilots  were  similarly  specified  in 
the  regression  equation  for  group  3  (Technicians).  The  coefficient  of  the  variable 
for  Pilots  (I  -  Yes,  0  •  No)  is  statistically  significant  and  positive,  where,  as 
expected,  pilots  earn  more  Chan  the  other  occupations  in  the  technicians  group. 
Excluding  this  variable  would  have  resulted  in  a  greater  earnings  difference 
between  the  reserve  force  member  technicians  and  non-reserve  force  member 
technicians.  For  the  same  reasons,  a  dummy  variable  for  food  preparation  and 
service  occupations  (I  -  Yes,  0  •>  No)  was  added  in  the  regression  equation  in 
group  7  for  enlisted  reserve  force  members.  It  has  a  negative  and  significant  sign. 
Detailed  results  for  each  of  the  major  occupational  groups  are  reported  ia 
Appendix  A. 
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Table  2*t  preeeais  the  retreeeiM  retultt  for  the  Sdeetcd  Reeerve 
pertieipetioa  veriaUe  for  each  'of  the  aui jor  ooeapatioa  groope.  For  the  calitted 
pereoaael,  both  the  direetioa  aad  magaiaide  of  the  relarioii  betweea  oiviJiaa  pay 
and  Selected  Reeerve  participation  variee  widely  aoMOg  the  ooeapation  gronpa  la 
fact,  the  reault  for  a  given  oecnpation  can  be  mnch  different  from  all  occnpations 
combined,  u  reported  previontly  in  Table  S-d.  There  ii  no  atatistical  relation  for 
group  3  (Technieiane),  a  negative  reiatiott  for  groupe  1  (Exec/Admia),  2 
(Profeaeionai),  and  4  (Salet),  and  pocitive  for  groups  S  to  9  (Admin  Support, 
Household  Service,  Service,  Production,  industrial).  Among  the  groups  with  a 
positive  relation,  the  annual  earnings  advantage  for  the  enlisted  reserve  force 
ntember  varies  from  a  low  of  S470  for  group  S  to  a  high  of  S3,70S  for  group  7. 
For  the  officers,  the  relation  is  more  consistently  positive  across  all  six  major 
occupational  groups,  except  for  group  I  where  there  is  essentially  no  difference. 
The  earnings  differences  are  also  consistently  greater. 

Multiple  regression  eouations  were  also  estimated  for  reserve  force  members 
where  CPS  or  aoa>reserve  force  member  observations  are  excluded  from  the 
equation.  Table  2*9  and  2-10  present  civilian  earnings  regression  results  for 
enlisted  personnel  and  officers,  respectively.  Two  dummy  variables  were  added  in 
the  regression  equations.  The  first  variable  (ARMY)  takes  the  value  of  1  if  reserve 
force  member  is  a  member  of  Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve,  and  0 
otherwise.  Similarly,  the  other  variable  (AIR)  takes  the  value  of  I  if  reserve  force 
member  is  a  member  of  Air  National  Guard  or  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  0  otherwise. 
ARMY  variable  has  a  negative  sign  in  both  enlisted  and  officer  equations,  and  it  is 
statistically  significant.  In  other  words.  Army  reserve  component  members  earn 
lets  in  their  civilian  oecupatioas  than  the  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  Reserves.  The 
coefficient  for  AIR  is  positive  in  the  officer  equation,  and  negative  in  the  enlisted 
equation.  Officer  Air  Force  reserve  component  members  earn  more,  while  enlisted 
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etrn  lesi,  compared  to  tkcir  respective  eoaaterparti  in  the  Naval  and  Coast  Guard 
Reserves.  Geographic  location  auy  be  affecting  these  results.  A  predominance  of 
Army  Reserve/Guard  insullations  in  rural  or  Southern  areas  relative  to  the  other 
Reserve  Components,  for  eumpie,  asay  have  some  effnet  on  the  negative  sign  of 
the  ARMY  variable.  Naval  installations,  in  contrast,  predominate  in  coastal  areas. 

The  other  variables  in  the  enlisted  and  officer  eauatioas  have  the  expected 
signs.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  regression  results  of  reserve  force  members  and 
non-reserve  force  members  combined. 


TABLE  2-S 

RELATION  BETWEEN  CIVILIAN  FAY  AND.SELECTED  BESERVE 
PARTICIFATION 


Ealisted 

Occupation 

Groan 

No.  of 

Observatioas* 

Statistical 

Relation 

Annual  -Pay 
Difference 

Level  of 
Sioaificauee 

1 

2.S2S 

Negative 

-S4,g39 

9S%* 

2 

l.3Si 

None 

-944 

90 

3 

1,537 

None 

— 

-. 

4 

1,221 

Negative 

-2,605 

95 

S 

2.020 

Positive 

1,734 

95 

6 

l,S9l 

Positive 

1,991 

95 

7 

<10 

Positive 

3,705 

95 

S 

4,5S3 

Positive 

470 

90 

9 

3,764 

Positive 

1,097 

95 

Officer 

Occupation 

No.  of 

Statistical 

Anaaal  Pay 

Level  of 

Groan 

Obsarvatloni* 

Relation 

Difference 

Sivolflcance 

1 

1.779 

None 

2 

1,997 

Positive 

4,154 

95 

3 

413 

Positive 

2,627 

95 

4 

391 

Positive 

2,512 

90 

S 

516 

Positive 

4,594 

95 

6 

335 

Positive 

4,403 

95 

^  W— fcfvtvbwrvUi— ftvwnwvi  tnmy.  WviMliw  at  ghiimtic—  hi  rmr—Umi  ■yticw  wfakh 
fTt  nnintT  h  miitwlMililr  liriri  llii  vinliu  itirrirv  li  iMi  imliiiii 
*  L*.,  SSKarerMttr. 
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TABLE 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  OVILIAN  EARNINGS, 


ENLISTED  RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS 


.AsDufeSlUlRu'—  La«  rE«r«l««l>* 


V«ri»M« 

ParaMcter 

Eari«nle 

XrStoilitk* 

Paraaieter 

EitlMUte 

T-Statlitlc’ 

latercept 

-13,349 

-13.44 

8.36 

248.43 

EXP 

1,038 

24.46 

0.05 

35.48 

EXP2 

-15.57 

-14.09 

-0.0008 

-22.31 

Education 

1,316 

24.26 

0.05 

29.93 

Sex 

3,148 

7.70 

0.16 

11.50 

Marital 

1,099 

4.60 

0.07 

9.27 

FEDEMP 

2,237 

7.57 

0.12 

12.17 

STLOEMP 

-995 

-3.92 

-0.02 

-1.82 

HR WORK 

202 

16.56 

0.007 

16.31 

Veteran 

-1,227 

-5.96 

-0.04 

-6.18 

ARMY 

-3,033 

-12.65 

-0.13 

-16.76 

AIR 

-837 

-2.88 

-0.02 

-2.47 

Teachers 

-1.652 

-1.79 

-0.07 

-2.41 

FOODOCC 

-5,554 

-5.61 

-0.35 

-10.48 

No.  of  observations: 

19,704 

19,704 

Adjusted  R-Square: 

0.162 

0.263 

^  Dtpsodnt  VBriBbU. 

^  T-otetiaUe  pBrtBins  to  auU  liyimthiBiF  tho*  ptwiotw  wrtmifB  is  0.  TIm  critical  T-«tBtistic  tor  a  W  paic«Bt 
!ml  !■  1  HIT  fnr  titit  *‘fTr*  l.M  tor  tv»4aliod  tact;  for  a  to  pwcairt  cocifidaaca  Isval  It  h  l.Ul 

for  aM-tailBd  tast  aad  l,MS  for  tao-tidlad  tost. 
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TABLE  Z-lt 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS, 


OFFICERS 


Aetna!  Enmlnni* 

Lo«ri 

tarnlnaal* 

Paraaictcr 

FaraaiaUr 

Yirlrtlt 

Eitlaata 

T-Stiltitft* 

Eatlanta 

I-SUUlUt^ 

Intercept 

-55,455 

-20.57 

8.30 

129A3 

EXP 

1,727 

il.8S 

0X15 

14.96 

EXP2 

-20.71 

-5J0 

-0.0008 

-8.15 

Education 

3,IS3 

25.11 

0.07 

23.75 

Sex 

6,193 

7.78 

0.16 

8.45 

Marital 

406 

0.62 

0.03 

2.00 

FEDEMP 

-1,696 

-2.41 

-0.09 

-0.53 

STLOEMP 

-4.720 

-7.27 

-0.10 

-6.53 

HRWORK 

401 

14.30 

0.007 

10.43 

Veteran 

-1,350 

-2.76 

-0.02 

-1.46 

ARMY 

-3,063 

-5.67 

-0.09 

-7.02 

AIR 

2,161 

2.S9 

0.03 

1.58 

Pilots 

6,615 

5.71 

0.17 

6.14 

Teachers 

-3,975 

-3.00 

-0.07 

-2.32 

No.  or  observations:  5,430  5,430 

Adjusted  R-Square:  0.2SI  0.273 


^  I>«p«n4«at  variabl«. 

^  T..atitiMic  paftaiaa  to  null  kypothotia  tint  pafamatar  aatioBata  ia  0.  Tha  ciltkal  T-atatiatic  for  a  9S  paaeaat 
cooMaaca  laral  ia  1.641  for  ona  tallad  taat  aad  1.96  for  two-taBad  laat;  for  a  90  parcant  eetiWitaaira  laral  it  ia  l.Sat 
for  OM’tdUd  lost  and  1.64S  for  Cvo«laiM  lost. 
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Fitures  2-1  and  2-2  show  the  eiviliaa  earaint*  proTilet  of  reserve  force 
membert  aad  non-reserve  force  members  by  years  of  workforce  experience 
(including  military)  for  enlisted  personnel  and  officers,  respectively.  These 
profiles  are  based  on  the  regression  results  whereby  earnings  vary  according  to  the 
years  of  experience  variable  aad  the  other  variables  are  held  constant  at  their 
mean  values.  In  both  figures  the  earnings  profile  for  non-reserve  force  members 
starts  out  at  a  higher  level,  but  then  later  the  reserve  force  member  profile  crosses 
over  to  a  higher  leveL  The  cross-over  for  enlisted  personnel  occurs  with  about  IS 
years  of  experience,  while  for  officers  the  cross-over  is  at  only  twelve  years  of 
experience. 

FIGURE  2-1 


f 

5 


CJVILIAN  EARNINGS  PROFILES:  ENLISTED 
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FIGURE  2-2 

CIVILIAN  EARNINGS  PROFILES:  OFFICERS 


2.3  INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS 

How  the  regression  results  for  civilian  earnings  can  be  best  interpreted  is  an 
important  issue  for  this  study.  One  interpretation  of  a  positive  relation  between 
reserve  participation  and  civilian  earnings  is  that  the  participation  enhances  one’s 
civilian  career.  An  alternative  explanation  is  that  reserve  members  are  superior  in 
ability  compared  to  the  general  population  as  represented  in  the  CPS  data  file. 
Therefore,  their  earoiaga  would  be  higher  regardless  of  Reserve  participation.  The 
latter  explaoatioa  pertaias  to  a  selectioa  bias  reiatioB,  in  contrast  to  a  eause  and 
effect  relation.  Selection  bias  could  also  result  from  Selected  Reservists  quitting 
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whose  prospective  civilian  earnings  wonid  have  been  leu  than  their  counterparts 
who  stayed  in  the  Selected  Reserve  longer. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  previous  research  has  not  investigated  the 
relation  between  Cuard/Reserve  participation  and  civilian  earnings.  A  number  of 
studies  have  investigated  the  effects  of  active  duty  military  experience  on  civilian 
earnings  of  veterans.*  Although  these  studies  are  not  directly  relevant  to  our 
present  study  on  reserve  force  members,  we  review  them  in  the  context  of  the 
screening  issue.  Generally,  the  finding  is  that  veterans  earn  more  than  non¬ 
veterans  after  controlling  for  such  variables  at  years  of  experience  and  education. 
Whether  this  finding  is  more  a  result  of  cause  and  effect  or  a  priori  selection  has 
been  much  debated  in  the  literature.  One  study*,  for  example,  focused  on  whether 
the  vocational  training  content  of  military  experience  enhances  one’s  productivity 
in  the  workforce  or  alternatively,  the  military  service  acts  as  a  screening  device 
for  employers  to  select  a  higher  quality  job  applicant 


Another  study*  examined  the  differences  between  the  post-service  earnings 
of  military  retirees  and  separatees  and  the  earnings  of  their  comparably  aged  and 
educated  civilian  peers.  The  latter  included  Reserve  members.  National 
Guardsmen,  and  others  who  were  screened  for  military  service,  including  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  the  Korean,  and  Vietnam  Wars.  The  major  finding  of  the  study 
indicates  that  for  officers,  military  service  appears  to  provide  valuable  experience 
which  increases  post-service  earnings  relative  to  the  comparison  group.  In  contrast, 
enlisted  personnel  face  financial  disincentives  to  remaining  in  military  service 
beyond  their  fourth  year.  Officer  separatees  fare  better  relative  to  their  civilian 


*  Im,  •«,  Oiimus,  M.  urf  1.  Wwnw.  THis  . . 

.*  IMnv,P,*Vai««ilMwwef«miWwRw<M,*AHtaLta 
MSS  (lUs  vMir  vw  «m<mm  fw  «a*  Mh  qaMO). 
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peers  with  each  additiaaal  year  of  service  throaph  eight  years  of  service.  After 
the  eighth  year  post-service  earaings  decline  relative  to  the  comparison  group  with 
each  additional  year  of  service  through  25  years.  Officers  who  retire  from 
military  service  earn  slightly  less  than  the  comparison  group. 

Alto  according  to  the  Coopeh  (I9S4)  study,  enlisted  personnel  retiring  after 
2d  to  25  years  of  service  earn  substantially  less  than  the  comparison  group. 
Offioen  and  enlisted  personnel  working  in  different  military  occupations  do  not 
fare  equally  well  in  the  civilian  workforce.  In  general,  those  with  timely  and 
relevant  skills  fare  better  in  their  post-service  careers.  Military  personnel  who 
worked  as  scientists,  engineers,  physicians,  and  dentists  earned  much  more,  on 
average,  than  individuals  in  the  comparison  group  in  comparable  occupations. 

In  relating  Guard/Reserve  participation  to  civilian  earnings,  various 
influences  could  be  at  work.  From  the  point  of  view  of  productivity  effects, 
Guard/Reserve  participation  can  result  in  skill  augmentation/enbancement  that 
impacts  favorably  on  the  civilian  career.  Alternatively,  accommodating 
Guard/Reserve  duties  with  a  civilian  job  results  in  a  productivity  loss  with  the 
civilian  job. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  screening  effects,  one  possibility  is  that  reserve 
members  have  greater  ability  than  non-reserve  individuals  with  similar  work 
experience,  education,  and  occupation.  The  individual’s  status  as  a  Guard/Reserve 
member  may  be  a  ’signal*  to  employers  of  the  individual’s  superior  job  capabilities. 
An  alternative  Kreening  hypothesis  is  that  retention  rates  in  the  Guard/Reserve 
are  higher,  on  average,  for  members  who  fare  better  in  their  civilian  jobs  than 
other  members.  In  particular,  younger  members-  who  find  it  difficult  to 
accommodate  their  Guard  or  Reserve  duties  with  their  civilian  jobs  andfor  do  not 
have  employer  support  may  tend  to  ’self -select*  themselves  out  of  the  Selected 
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Reserves.  A  chanting  mia  of  the  Reserve  population  eonid  alto  be  affected  by 
reserve  force  members  who  leave  the  Guard/Reserve  who  have  relatively  less 
ability  than  those  who  stay.  Mott  oigaaixatiottt  tend  to  ‘weed  ont*  lets  capable  or 
adaptive  members. 

The  empirical  results  in  this  study,  overall,  point  to  a  civilian  earnings 
premium  for  the  Guard/Reserve  member.  Skill  augstentation/enhancement  may  be 
one  factor,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  is  predominant.  In  our 
analysis  of  the  member's  intent  to  stay  (tee  Section  S)  obtaining  training  that 
affects  a  civilian  job  has  only  a  small  etarginal  impact  on  retention. 

We  believe  that  selection  bias  where  the  reserve  force  member  it  more  able 
than  the  general  population  it  particularly  strong  in  the  civilian  earnings  results 
for  officers,  particularly  for  occupations  where  the  earnings  difference  it  very 
large.  The  selection  bias  is  likely  less  for  enlisted  personnel  for  occupations  where 
the  reserve  force  members  more  closely  represent  the  talents  of  the  general 
population.  In  the  cate  of  occupation  group  I  (executive,  administrative,  and 
managerial  occupations),  the  selection  bias  for  enlisted  members  is  likely  to  be 
opposite  from  that  for  officers,  i.e.,  non-reserve  force  members  in  group  I  are  more 
able  than  the  enlisted  reserve  force  members  in  this  group. 

The  study's  empirical  analysis  reveals,  more  specifically,  a  cross-over  point 
where  the  average  member  achieves  a  civilian  earnings  premium  after  a  number  of 
years  of  workforce  experience  (refer  back  to  Figures  2-1  and  2-2).  This  result 
supports  the  argument  that  the  selection  bias  stems  from  a  ‘weeding  out' 
phenomenon.  That  is,  older  or  more  experienced  individuals  in  the  Guard/Reserve 
are  more  adaptive  to  combining  civilian  and  military  careers  and  generally  more 
successful  in  either  career. 
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A  corollary  hjrpotlictU  io  the  eootext  of  a  weeding  pheaooieBoii  could  be 
that  Goard/Reaerve  owaibera  who  do  oot  have  good  eaM>loyer  support  tend  to  leave 
relatively  sooner.  The  lack  of  employer  support  affects  their  civilian  earnings. 
Results  in  Section  S  of  this  report  suggest  that  employer  support  does  affect 
retention  decisions  but  other  factors  such  as  retirement  benefits,  patriotism,  and 
educational  benefits  are  more  important 
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SECTION  3 

EMPLOYEE  SUPPORT 

Employer  support  for  employee  participation  in  the  Selected  Reserves  is  a 
critical  factor  to  attract  and  retain  personnel.  One  positive  measure  of  employer 
support  is  the  extent  to  which  they  supplement  military  pay  for  employee  time  off 
to  fulfill  Selected  Reserve  obligations.  A  negative  measure  is  the  number  of 
employees  who  must  use  their  vacation  time  instead  of  being  granted  additional 
leave  time  for  these  duties.  Management  attitude  is  another  important  attribute  of 
employer  support.  One  specific  measure  available  from  the  Reserve  survey  is  how 
favorable  is  the  attitude  of  the  reserve  force  member’s  civilian  supervisor.  Other 
attitude  measures  pertain  to  the  degree  to  which  emplov*e  absences  for  reserve 
force  duties  constitute  a  problem  for  the  employer. 

3.1  SUPPLEMENTAL  CIVILIAN  PAY/LEAVE:  OVERALL  COMPARISONS 

Four  sources  of  data  were  available  to  this  study  pertaining  to  civilian 
pay/leave  which  supplements  military  pay  for  employee  time*off  for  reserve  force 
duties: 

o  1986  Reserve  Components  surveys  (reporting  results  for  1985); 

o  1986  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  (BLS)  survey  of  employee  benefits  in 
medium  and  large  firms; 

o  1987  Hay/Huggins  benefits  survey  (reportings  results  for  1986);  and, 

o  Syllogistics  informal  survey  of  27  large  companies  (as  of  October 
1987). 
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The  Hay/Huggim  benefits  survey  is  part  of  a  larger  Hay  compensation 
survey  of  over  900  medium  and  large  eompaaies.  The  companies  are  clients  of 
Hay,  and  many  of  them  are  Fortune  500  corporations.  The  Syllogistics  survey  is 
based  on  informal  telephone  interviews  of  personnel  or  compensation  directors  at 
27  large,  prominently  known  companies. 

Significant  differences  exist  among  the  three  sources  of  data,  and  therefore, 
differences  in  results  shottld  not  be  unexpected.  The  number  and  types  of 
respondents  vary  widely  among  the  three  surveys.  The  respondents  for  the  BLS, 
Hay/Huggins,  and  Syilogistics  surveys  were  the  employers,  whereas  in  the  Reserve 
surveys  the  respondents  were  the  employees.  The  survey  questions  vary  as  well. 
The  questions  in  the  Hay/Huggins  and  Syllogistics  survey  pertain  to  the  two-week 
annual  training,  whereas  in  the  Reserve  Component  Survey  the  questions  pertain  to 
all  Selected  Reserve  obligations. 

Table  3-1  shows  the  percent  of  respondents  in  each  survey  reporting  full, 
part,  or  no  civilian  pay  for  reserve  doty.  The  overall  indication  is  that  a  majority 
of  reserve  force  members  receive  at  least  part  civilian  pay  for  their  time  off  from 
civilian  jobs  to  perform  reserve  force  duties.  Thirty-four  percent  of  officers 
reported  no  paid  military  leave,  which  is  identical  to  the  respective  percent  in  the 
BLS  survey. 

Among  the  other  surveys  or  categories  of  employees,  there  are  wide 

differences.  One  factor  hampering  comparability  among  the  surveys  is  that 

multiple  responses  from  the  same  respondent  are  allowed  in  the  Reserve 

Component  Survey  whereas  in  the  other  three  surveys  responses  are  mutually 

exclusive.  A  respondent,  for  instance,  could  mark  or  indicate  a  *no  pay*  response, 
thinking  of  weekend  drilis,  but  mark  'part  pay*  as  well,  thinking  of  annual 
training. 
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TABLE  3-t 


PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  CIVILIAN  PAID  TIME  OFF  FOR 
SELECTED  RESERVE  DUTY 


FULUAY 

PART  PAY 

NO  PAY 

Enlisted  Reserve  Survey^ 

25.3% 

15.4% 

50.1% 

Officer  Reserve  Survey* 

45.9 

17.0 

34.0 

BLS  Survey* 

NA 

NA 

34X) 

Syllogistics  Survey 

3.7 

8t.9 

7.4 

Hav/Huaaina  Survey 

Firms  with  SOOv  Employees 

14.0 

66.0 

17.0 

Firms  with  less  than  300 

20.0 

5Z0 

18.0 

*  U  Um  so  tamgr  r'»»»limiln,  Iha  wunJiia  b  ta *anik  all  that  apply*  or  ’doaa  not  apply,  I  waa 

■aw  Mi^tayait.*  Kandta  la  thia  taUa  paatain  to  aaaployaa  naridai  hdl-tima. 

*  fantor  nf  J  n.jaia«.  aaat  ■~J~aa  Banafita  In  Madfaim  and  Lataa  fliiw.  !»*«■ 


3.2  RESERVE  SURVEY  RESULTS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  CIVILIAN 
PAY/LEAVE 

Further  intightt  caa  be  gaiaed  iate  the  Reserve  Componeat  Survey  by 
!  aaalyziag  more  detailed  categories.  Table  3*2  shows  the  percent  of  reserve  force 

I  members  who  received  supplemeatal  civilian  pay  for  reserve  duty,  by  each  grade 

category.  The  table  shows  that  lower  grade  personnel  (hence,  younger)  tend  to  get 
t  less  supplemental  pay.  The  lower  grade  personnel  are  likely  to  have  less  tenure  in 

ir 

t 

( 

their  civilian  jobs  and  less  benefits,  including  employer  financial  support  for 

1 

reserve  force  member  time  off.  In  the  Syllogistics  survey  there  is  an  indication 
i  that  if  there  were  recent  changes  in  company  policy,  they  tended  to  reduce 

benefits  for  employees  with  less  tenure. 
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TABLE  3-2 


CIVILIAN  PAID  TIME-OFF.  BY  GRADE  CATEGORY 


Enlisted 

Working 

Fnll 

EidkXiafi 

ciTiiui  r«2 

Ei-E4 

18% 

ES-E6 

36 

E7-E9 

49 

Officer 

Working 

fHll-TIfft 

W1-W4 

47 

01-03 

39 

04-06 

52 

Part 

Military 

Civtiinn  Pay 

Pay  Only 

12% 

59% 

20 

40 

24 

27 

21 

33 

18 

41 

19 

28 

Source:  Question  107  in  the  1986  RC  Survey. 


Table  3-3  reveals  the  incidence  of  suppienientai  civilian  pay  by  etch  type  of 
employer  for  reserve  force  members  who  work  full-time.  An  anomaly  of  the 
attitudinal  survey  is  that  nearly  100  percent  of  the  reserve  force  members  who 
hold  federal  civilian  jobs  should  indicate  that  they  receive  full  civilian  pay  while 
performing  their  two  week  active  duty  training.  The  results  for  this  category  are 
less  than  100  percent  in  Table  3-4,  particularly  for  enlisted  reserve  force  members*. 
Hence,  we  could  expect  underreporting  of  supplemental  civilian  pay  for  other 
categories  of  employers.  The  overall  patterns,  however,  are  likely  to  be  still  valid. 
In  particular,  the  percent  of  reserve  force  members  working  in  federal,  state,  or 
local  government  who  receive  full  civilian  pay  is  much  higher  than  it  is  for 

‘  Ob  tht  Ihtr  hiad,  niTi  Swot  immhB’  mmr  Ulu  Itm  Hum  Ml  Imrm  m  •  muttmrtl  pnctka  la 

MBM  «rtlw  U»  MlirtimiH  ■fMrin  (•«.,  rvSwal  Bwv  «tl«mtlaiMo»). 
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reierve  force  oiCBber*  who  work  for  private  fir«t.  The  perceat  of  reierve  force 
mcmbert  working  for  the  Urgeet  private  firoM  (SOO  or  more  employcea)  who 
receive  at  least  supplemental  pay  is  higher  than  it  is  for  smaller  firms.  These 
results  help  to  explain  part  of  the  wide  disparity  of  results  anmog  the  three 
surveys  reported  in  Table  3*1.  Undoubtedly,  type  of  respondent  and  reporting 
anonmlies  would  account  for  differenoes  as  well. 


TABLE  3-3 


CIVILIAN  PAID  TIME  OFF,  BY  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYER 


Enibted  Working 

Full 

Part 

Military 

Full-Time 

aTlIlaa  Pev 

Ovilian  Pav 

Pav  Only 

Federal  government 

52.5% 

5.9% 

15.3% 

State/Local  government 

65.3 

8.0 

17.6 

Private  firm  with  SOO-f  employees 

10.0 

35.3 

48.6 

Private  firm  with  100-499  employees 

$.7 

16.1 

65.5 

Private  firm  with  under  100  employees 

S.6 

7.4 

69.1 

Overall 

27.8 

17.0 

45.9 

Officer  Working 

Full 

Part 

Military 

Fnll-Tlme 

ClTlIian  Pav 

Pav  Onlv 

Federal  government 

89.0 

2.7 

12.9 

State/Local  government 

73.7 

6.7 

18.2 

Private  firm  with  500*  empioyees 

22J 

33.2 

42.9 

Private  firm  with  100-499  employees 

30.4 

19.1 

45.5 

Private  firm  with  under  100  employees 

32.9 

9.6 

43.3 

Overall 

47.6 

17.7 

32.4 

Source:  Question  107  in  the  1936  RC  Survey. 


Additional  leave  or  leave  of  absence  time  granted  by  employers  for  reserve 
force  members  to  perform  their  Selected  Reserve  duties  is  another  barometer  of 
employer  support  Table  3-4  reports  the  percent  of  reserve  force  members  who 
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received  ’military  leave/leave  of  abaeace’  froaa  tbdr  ^viltea  Job  for  each  type  of 
civiliao  employer.  Employer  support  for  additioaal  leave  to  perform  reserve  duties 
is  omre  prevaleat  with  ■overaoMut  employers  tbao  It  is  for  private  firais,  srhich  is 
similar  to  the  respective  pattera  for  supplemeatal  civiliaa  pay.  la  eoatrast  to 
sappieoMatal  civiliaa  pay,  the  disparity  for  leave  support  betweea  loverameat  aad 
private  firau  is  much  less.  The  ooeurreaee  of  leave  support  is  greater  amoag  the 
larger  private  firsts  thaa  auMog  the  saialler  tiae  firau. 


TABLE  3-4 


LEAVE  TIME  FOR  RESERVE  DUTIES.  BY  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYER 


Ealistcd  Workiag 

Received  Military 

Used 

fgllrUae  I 

Leave/Leeve  nf  Absence 

Vacation  Days 

Federal  governmeat 

82.8% 

23.2% 

State/Local  governoient 

76.7 

21.4 

Private  firm  with  SOO-r  employees 

73.5 

20.8 

Private  firm  with  100-499  employees 

65.5 

19.1 

Private  firm  with  under  100  employees 

51.7 

21.2 

Overall 

68.9 

21.1 

Officer  Worklag 

Received  Military 

Used 

Full-Time  ] 

Leave/Leeve  of  Absence 

Vgcilign  Pgyi 

Federal  goveraoMnt 

93.7 

39.5 

State/Local  government 

83.1 

32.6 

Private  firm  with  500'f  employees 

72.8 

43.0 

Private  firm  with  100-499  employees 

68.0 

37.5 

Private  firm  with  under  100  employees 

51.2 

37.7 

Overall 

75.7 

38.8 

Source;  Questioa  106  in  the  1986  RC  Survey. 
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3J  HAY/HUGGINS  SUBVBY  RESULTS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  CIVILIAN 

PAY 

The  Hay/H«ttiiit  19>6  survey  of  their  clients  includes  <|ueuions  on 
employer  practice  concerning  reserve  duty.  These  results  are  reported  in  Table  3-S. 
The  moat  prevalent  suppteaaent  for  both  two-weeks  of  annual  active  duty  training 
and  for  short-term  active  duly,  is  to  provide  salary  less  military  pay.  The  second 
most  prevalent  practice  is  to  provide  full  salary.  Seven  percent  of  small  employers 
and  two  percent  of  larSe  employers  do  not  have  a  policy  regarding  supplemental 
pay  for  either  training  or  short-term  active  duty.  Employers  are  much  less  likely 
to  supplement  short-term  active  duty  than  they  are  to  supplement  annual  active 
duty  training.  While  only  18  percent  of  small  employers  do  not  supplement  pay  for 
annual  active  duty  training.  41  percent  of  these  same  organisations  do  not 
supplement  short-term  active  duty.  For  large  employers,  17  percent  do  not 
supplement  annual  active  duty  training  but  39  percent  do  not  supplement  short¬ 
term  active  duty.  Short-term  active  duty  for  reserve  force  members,  though,  occurs 
rarely. 


Provision  of  full  salary  for  annual  active  duty  training  is  more  prevalent 
among  small  employers  (20%)  than  it  is  for  large  employers  (14%).  Provision  of 
full  salary  less  military  pay  is  more  prevalent  for  large  employers  (59%)  than  for 
small  employers  (42%).  This  same  result  holds  for  short-term  active  duty.  In  the 
area  of  long-term  active  duty,  only  a  few  employers  supplement  pay  (3  percent  of 
large  employers  and  5  percent  of  small  employers). 

Many  employers  do  not  have  a  policy  regarding  supplemental  pay.  This 
ntay  be  related  to  the  infrequency  with  which  employers  are  confronted  by  the 
need  to  have  such  a  policy,  particularly  in  the  area  of  supplemental  pay  for  long¬ 
term  active  duty. 
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TABLE  3-S 


PREVALENCE  OF  EMPLOYER  PRACTICE  CONCERNING  RESERVE  DUTY* 

I  to  SOO  .  500  or  more 

Domestic  Domettic 
Employees  Employees 

A.  Prevalence  of  supplemental  pay  for 
two-weeks  of  military  training 


1. 

Pay  salary  leas  military  pdy 

42% 

59% 

2. 

Pay  full  salary 

20 

14 

3. 

Provide  the  employee  with  a 
choice  of  either  salary  less 
military  pay  or  vacation 

10 

7 

4. 

Do  not  supplement  pay 

IS 

17 

5. 

Provide  some  other  supplement 

3 

2 

6. 

Do  not  have  a  policy 

JL 

_i 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

Prevalence  of  supplemental  pay  for 
short-term  active  duty* 

(emergency  call-up) 

1. 

Pay  salary  less  military  pay 

37% 

47% 

2. 

Pay  full  salary 

14 

10 

3. 

Provide  some  other  supplement 

2 

2 

4. 

Do  not  supplement  pay 

41 

39 

5. 

Do  not  have  a  policy 

7 

_2 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

Prevalence  of  supplemental  pay 
for  long-term  active  duty* 

1. 

Do  not  supplement  pay 

63% 

Sl% 

Z 

Supplement  pay 

3 

5 

3. 

Do  not  have  a  policy 

Jl 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

Souref: 

Hagr/Bnasku  btoillu  Mmr  J  climta. 

Tb«  *ifc<m  twm*  m4  *Iwu  *— i*  mUv*  4«lr  <«npi  um4  in  Uw  Hsr/Hussbu  bmOte 

wwa  not  4oflnBd  onr  Antbor.  Tbtlr  fotocpcototioo  ww  loft  «p  to  tbo  r«fpocid«ot. 
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In  order  to  inveeiigate  the  relationship  between  employer  practiee 
concerning  supplemental  pay  for  two  weeks  of  training  and  the  actuarial  dollar 
value  of  civilian  employer-provided  benerits,  the  companies  in  the  Hay/Huggins 
survey  were  divided  into  the  foltowing  categories: 

1.  Employers  who  do  not  supplement  pay; 

2.  Employers  who  provide  full  civilian  salary;  and 

3.  Employers  who  supplement  pay  but  do  not  provide  full  civilian 
salary. 

The  average  dollar  value  of  non-salary  benefits  was  calculated  for  each 
category  by  base  salary  level  in  increments  of  SIO.OOO.  The  result  of  this  analysis 
is  presented  in  Figure  3-1.  The  value  of  the  benefits  provided  by  employers  does 
not  seem  to  be  strongly  related  to  their  policy  regarding  supplemental  pay  for 
military  training.  There  is  some  tendency  for  firms  with  lower  benefits  in  general 
to  offer  no  supplemental  pay  for  reserve  duty  as  well.  (Calculation  of  benefit 
values  is  discussed  in  Section  4.) 

3.4  SURVEY  OF  LEADING  COMPANIES  ON  DIRECTTON  OF  EMPLOYER 

PAY/LEAVE  POLICY 

In  addition  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  and  Hay/Huggins  surveys,  it 
was  also  thought  highly  relevant  to  track  the  past,  current,  and  future  direction  of 
civilian  employer  pay/leave  policy.  To  accomplish  this,  Syllogistics  commissioned 
David  A.  Weeks  &  Associates  to  interview  the  personnel  vice  president  or 
compensation  director  of  each  of  27  leading  corporations.  These  interviews  sought 
to  determine  the  main  features  of  the  firms’  time  off  with  pay  policies  and  then  to 
query  the  subjects  on  the  evolution  and  direction  of  that  policy. 
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Employ*r-PravM*4  BanafH  ($000) 


FIGUBE  3-1 


Mean  Qvinan  Benefits 


Table  3-ti  lists  the  companies  in  the  survey.  Of  the  27  selected  companies, 
20  are  in  the  industrial  sector  and  7  are  the  services  sector.  Fifteen  are 
predominantly  unionized,  while  12  are  non-union.  All  the  firms  are  very  large  and 
were  selected  because  they  have  a  history  of  liberal  employee  benefits  policies. 
They  are  leading  firms  in  computers,  pharmaceuticals,  aerospace,  food, 
communications  and  services.  Two  are  utilities. 

TABLE  3-C 


COMPANIES  SURVEYED  BY  SYLLOGISTICS 


Aeroject  General  Corp. 

Aetna  Mfe  &  Casualty  Company 
American  Cyanamid  ^mpany 
ARA  Services,  Inc. 

ATAT 

Bristol  Myers  Company 
Burrough  Corp. 

Ciba  Ceigy  Corp. 

Comburstion  Engineering 

Coopers  A  Lybrand 

Digital  Equipment 

Emery  Worldwide 

Florida  Light  A  Power  Company 

General  Electric  Company 


General  Mills,  Inc. 

IBM  Corp. 

Johnson  A  Johnson,  Inc. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc. 

Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
Miliken  A  Company 
Owens  Illinois,  Inc. 

Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Company 
Sandoz.  Inc. 

A.O.  Smith  Corp. 

TRW,  Inc. 

Warner-Lambert 
Westinghousc- Lambert 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
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CUSRSHT  POLICY 


Current  policies  with  regird  to  time  off  for  militiry  leave  are  as  follows: 

o  Twenty-five  firms  grant  time  off  in  addition  to  vacation. 

o  Two  firms  require  that  military  leave  include  vacation. 

o  Twenty-four  firms  paid  the  difference  between  regular  straight  time 
pay  and  military  pay  for  the  period  granted  for  reserve  duty. 

o  Two  firms  paid  for  no  time  unless  military  leave  and  paid  vacation 
ran  concurrently. 

o  One  company  gave  full  pay  in  addition  to  military  pay  for  only  the 
first  week  of  leave.  The  second  week  is  unpaid  time  off. 

Eighteen  of  the  27  companies  reported  no  real  change  in  their  policies  and 
practices  in  this  area  since  the  end  of  the  draft.  Union  demand  for  increased  time 
off  with  pay  have  not  been  a  keystone  bargaining  iune  in  the  last  decade.  Many 
firms  felt  that  they  had  done  enough  in  this  area  for  both  white-  and  blue-collar 
employees. 

Nine  companies  reported  that  they  had  revised  their  policies  since  the  end 
of  the  draft.  In  most  of  these  companies,  the  standard  benefit  is  to  grant  time  off 
for  two-week  annual  training  and  provide  salary  less  military  pay.  Some  of  the 
companies  which  made  a  change  initiated  the  review  because  their  policies  were 
unclear  on  payment  and  lime  off  for  National  Guardsmen  involved  in  civil 
emergencies;  a  few  had  more  liberal  benefit  limits  for  one  group  of  employees  or 
another,  and  they  wanted  to  scale  these  back  to  the  'core*  level. 


J-ll 
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No  policy  distinctioM  were  reported  between  men  end  women.  None  were 
reported  between  male  and  female  employ'eet,  or  among  the  different  Reserve 
Components.  The  leave  policies  are  the  tame  for  officers  and  enlisted  ranks,  but 
companies  did  report  that  upper  middle  atanagers  who  are  also  senior  officers  in 
the  reserve  are  given  additional  informal  consideration  in  taking  time  off  for 
military  duty  in  addition  to  annual  active  duty  for  training  with  their  units. 

When  queried  about  top  management  attitudes  toward  employee 
participation  in  the  reserve  components  now  that  there  is  no  draft  obligation,  20  of 
the  personnel  directors  characterized  their  companies’  stances  as  neutral.  Five  of 
the  firms  stated  that  their  corporations  maintain  a  very  positive  attitude  toward 
employees  (particularly  managers)  who  are  career  reserve  force  members.  Two 
personnel  directors  characterized  their  attitudes  toward  reserve  service  as 
somewhat  negative. 

DIRECTION  OF  POLICY 

The  basic  policy  of  providing  pay  equal  to  the  difference  between  normal 
pay  and  military  pay  for  annual  active  duty  training  continues  in  large 
corporations.  Most  of  the  companies  have  looked  at  their  policies  every  few  years 
and  see  little  reason  to  change.  The  cost  of  the  policy  is  declining  by  itself,*  said 
one  vice  president  ’Fewer  of  our  employees  are  involved  with  the  reserve  than 
was  the  case  when  the  draft  was  in  place.*  Others  said.  'We  do  not  know  the 
consequences  of  cutting  down  such  payments.’  A  few  of  these  ezecutives  referred 
to  potential  negative  morale  impacts  of  a  cutback  in  this  benefit,  and  some  are 
concerned  about  the  potential  negative  effects  their  lack  of  support  might  have  on 
their  ability  to  be  considered  for  government  contracts. 
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Coacern  may  be  welI>foas<ied  Ikat  pnictioe*  ia  thb  area  are  about  to  be 
recontideted  by  .atajor  coaipaaioi.  The  DayM  A.  Weefa  4t  Asyociatet*  lurvey 
eoceuatored  tarn  other  reeeat  coafideatlai  nryeyt  ia  the  field.  Oae  was  aoiong 
leadiog  companies  ia  the  iararaaee  aad  fiaaaeial  tervicet  area*,  the  other  amoag 
Fortune  SO  large  firnia.  These  tnrveyt  show  lonte  reaewed  iaterett  in  reducing 
benefit  costs  for  reserve  force  tnembert.  Where  companies  have  indicated  the 
direction  of  change  in  policy,  it  is  toward  paying  for  only  one-week  of  the  annual 
two-week  training  time  at  full  pay  aad  requiring  employees  to  take  paid  vacation 
time  or  unpaid  military  leave  for  the  other  week.  The  reason  for  the  cutback  to 
one  full  week's  pay  by  several  of  the  insurance  companies  seems  to  relate  to  a 
desire  to  cut  the  administrative  burden  as  well  as  costs.  In  the  other  survey,  the 
only  change  reported  seems  to  result  from  a  desire  to  make  policies  more  uniform 
across  company  units. 

Three  facts  about  these  reported  changes  in  policy  are  noteworthy;  First  is 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  companies  who  are  involved  in  changing  policy  are  in  the 
service  industries  ~  communication,  insurance  and  finance.  Second  it  the  fact  that 
the  new  levels  of  benefit  arc  about  half  what  the  former  level  was.  Third  is  the 
evidence  from  the  new  policies  that  some  of  the  companies  are  diminishing 
benefits  radically  for  employees  with  less  than  a  year  or  two  of  company  service, 
while  continuing  the  full  benefit  for  those  with  over  two  years. 

The  thinking  at  ATAT  does  not  seem  to  follow  the  rationale  of  the 
insurance  group  in  Hartford,  CT.  Changes  (ail  reductions  of  a  day  or  two)  at 
ATAT  are  due  to  an  effort  by  the  company  to  harmonize  differing  provisions  in 
anion  contracts  in  effect  in  the  three  major  new  divisions  of  the  company. 

*  CUipfllllutMumvwIniivait;  OlfM  Oiinnulw,  Oo— icthW  BMk  and  TraW;  Raitlwd  Pka;  Marina  and 
rnuillrOwWMWiPaainlaMnlnaiqiaunniriandmariaaalliaa  hnifti  Canyaiy. 
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Compsaie*  with  Mroag  Oerente  Dapartaieat  ties  ara  aiore  likely  to  coatiaae 
liberal  policies  ia  reserve  force  aaember  beaefits.  la  half  a  dosea  coaspsaies,  the 
fact  that  top  aiaaageaieat  ooataiaed  several  retired  geaeral  officers  was  cited  as  a 
policy  iaflaeace.  Alaiost  a  doxea  coaipaaies  aieatioaed  the  fact  that  they  felt  a 
'responsibility*  to  coatiaae  their  policies  of  supportiag  the  reserve  compoaents. 
Spate  cenaected  this  rationale  to  the  high  profile  of  their  companies  as  'patriotic 
citisens.*  Others  eoanected  it  to  their  responsibility  as  managers  not  to  jeopardise 
government  contract  business  prospects. 

One  cannot  generalize  these  results  too  far  beyond  the  limited  sample.  The 
sample  ia  the  survey  is  very  small,  and  the  companies  are  very  large.  The  survey 
does  reveal  the  current  thinking  of  employee  policy  makers  in  selected  companies 
that  might  be  viewed  as  being  on  the  'leading  edge*  of  new  developments. 

3.S  ATTITUDINAL  SUPPORT 

The  employer's  attitude  toward  his  employees'  Selected  Reserve 
participation  is  an  important  factor  affecting  the  members'  decisions  to  stay  in  the 
Selected  Reserves.  As  shown  in  Section  5  of  this  report,  this  factor  can  be  just  as 
important  as  employer  compensation  or  leave  support. 

One  measure  of  employer  attitudinal  support  is  the  member's  civilian 
supervisor's  overall  attitude  toward  Selected  Reserve  participation.  The  possible 
responses  range  from  'very  favorable*  with  a  code  value  of  one  to  'very 
unfavorable*  with  a  code  value  of  S.  When  evaluating  the  statistical  means  of 
survey  item  responses,  one  should  consider  that  larger  mean  values  imply  less 
favorable  attitudes. 
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Tabl«  3-7  reports  omso  valoes  of  topervitor  sttitotle  by  type  of  employer 
and  pay  trade  category.  In  the  attrct*te,  the  eiviliao  tupervitors’  attitudes  are 
*tomewhat  favorable,*  but  leaaiag  more  towards  'neither  favorable  nor 
unfavorable*  than  towards  'very  favorable.**  The  overall  meant  of  supervisor 
attitude  for  enlisted  and  officer  reserve  force  members  are  very  similar. 
Supervisor  attitude  it  rated  highest  by  survey  respondents  who  work  within  the 
federal  government  and  better  at  higher  enlisted  and  officer  grade  levels.  Attitude 
varies  little  among  private  firms  in  different  size  categories. 


TABLE  3-7 

MEAN  VALUES  OF  CIVILIAN  SUPEKVISOR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  EMPLOYEE 
PARTIOPATION  IN  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE* 


Enlisted 

Officer 

Tvne  of  Emnlover 

Federal  government 

2.15 

2.11 

State/Local  government 

2.26 

2.32 

Private  firm  with  SOO-t-  Employees 

2.31 

2.34 

Private  firm  with  100-499  Employees 

2.32 

2.38 

i  Private  firm  with  under  100  Employees 

2.31 

2.31 

!  Pay  Grade  Cateaerv 

f  E1-E4 

2.28 

I  E5-E6 

2.30 

a. 

i  E7-E9 

L24 

.. 

1  W1-W4 

— 

2.40 

1  01-03 

.. 

2,U 

1  04-0« 

” 

2.22 

Z  Oyerall 

2.27 

2.30 

1  Source;  Question  94  in  the  1986  RC  Survey. 

[  *  Staao  valaaa  an  pcaaaotaS  la  tMa  taUa  haaaS  aa  tha 

i  tamaMa,  S  -  aiHhar  ttnnhh  aar  aatiranhla. «  a  loaiiail 

fBOovlaf  aaala;  1 
bst  iifrwRbli,  $ 

»  rmy  hronbh,  S  s  •oowwiiat 
B  TM7  unf»vor«bl«. 

I 


Tha  vawUm  Ih*  aMim  aapwalMr^  aMMi  la  *a*al  la  jaar  iawH4lata  (aaala)  cWlliaa  aapanfiaor'a  eaaran 

•MMuda  tavaiO  yaw  pactidfallaa  In  tha  OvatdfBataaaat* 
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Another  meatare  or  employer  tupport  U  how  much  of  a  problem  there  is  for 
the  employer  when  the  member  is  absent  for  Selected  Reserve  duty.  Possible 
survey  responses  ranse  from  ‘serious  problem*  (code  value  is  t)  to  'not  a  problem* 
(code  value  is  4).  Table  3-t  reports  mean  values  of  survey  responses  concerning 
employer  attitudes  towards  four  different  types  of  absence.  The  aggregate  attitude 
is  that  being  absent  from  the  civilian  job  for  Selected  Reserve  activities  presents 
only  a  'slight  problem*  for  the  employer.  Absence  for  annual  active  duty  training 
presents  somewhat  of  a  worse  problem  than  time  away  for  other  activities,  and 
absence  for  weekend  drills  tends  to  be  the  least  problematical.  Employer  attitudes 
about  absences  tend  to  be  lets  problematical  for  enlisted  reserve  force  members 
than  for  officers.  These  results  are  reflected  in  the  percent  distribution  figures  as 
welt,  as  shown  in  Table  3-9. 


TABLE  3-< 


MEAN  values  of  EMPLOYER  PROBLEM  CONCERNING  EMPLOYEE 
ABSENCES  FOR  SELECTED  RESERVE  TIME* 


Tmaf  Aliictttt 

Enlltlftf 

Pfiisli 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 

3.47 

3.5 1 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

3.07 

2.85 

Absence  for  Extra  Time 

3.11 

2.96 

Time  spent  at  work  on  Selected  Reserve 
Business 

3.31 

3.12 

Source:  Question  95  in  the  I98d  RC  Survey. 


*  Mun  vtIvM  m  aiwrri  hi  tbit  tahi<  bwid  «■  th*  Mlowinc  •eah:  1  s  mthw  pnM*m,  S  s  lonmriul  at  % 
problem,  S  «s  eUibi  prcblom,  4  «  no*  oprobloaL 
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TABLE  3-9 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYER  PROBLEM  CONCERNING 
EMPLOYEE  ABSENCES  FOR  SELECTED  RESERVE  TIME 


Scrl«M 

EilHtte4  ProMtm 

absence  for  Weekend  Drills  3.4% 

Absence  for  Annual  Training  S.4 

Absence  for  Extra  Time  94} 

rime  Spent  at  work  on 
Selected  Reserve  Business  S.4 

Officer 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills  1.S 

Absence  for  Annual  Training  7.9 

Absence  for  Extra  Time  9.2 

Time  Spent  at  work  on 
Selected  Reserve  Business  9.5 


Somewhat 

Slight 

Not  a 

9Lr  Jf  reHcm 

Problem 

Problem 

11.6% 

19.8% 

65.2% 

21.1 

25.2 

45.2 

17.6 

24.7 

48.2 

12.3 

19.6 

59.8 

11.9 

19.8 

66.5 

29.0 

33.4 

29.6 

22.4 

31.7 

26,7 

15.7 

28.3 

46.4 

Source:  Question  95  in  the  1986  RC  Survey. 
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SECTION  4 


BENEFITS  AND  TOTAL  COMPENSATION  ANALYSIS 

Section  4  describes  Selected  Reserve  benefits,  both  potentisi  end  actusi,  for 
reserve  force  members  fulfilling  their  duty  obligations.  It  reports  their  level  of 
satisfaction  with  benefits,  including  Selected  Reserve  pay.  and  analyzes  the  dollar 
value  of  benefits  which  can  be  valued  in  monetary  terms.  In  order  to  provide  a 
complete  compensation  picture.  Section  4  reports  the  dollar  value  of  benefits 
provided  by  civilian  employers  as  well  and  then  totals  up  all  the  components  of 
pay  and  benefits  to  obtain  estimates  of  total  compensation. 

4.1  DESCRIPTION  OF  RESERVE  BENEFITS 

Reserve  force  members  receive  pay  and  other  benefits  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  performing  their  Reserve  Force  Component  obligations.  The  more 
significant  benefits  include:  commissary  and  exchange  privileges,  health  benefits, 
educational  benefits,  and  state  benefits.  The  benefit  of  greatest  value,  by  far,  is 
the  retirement  one;  it  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  4.4  (Actuarial  Value  of 
Reserve  Benefits).  State  benefits  typically  include  educational  benefits  and  state 
income  tax  breaks  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  benefits.  The  more  significant  benefits 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  as  follow; 

EXCHANGE  AND  COMMISSARY  PRIVILEGES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

RESERVES/GUARD 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  and  their  families  may 
purchase  food  and  other  items  at  military  commissaries  at  any  time  during  the  year 
but  not  to  exceed  14  days  annually.  Members  of  both  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  serving  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  may  use  PX  or  other 
exchange  facilities,  and  their  families  have  direct  access  to  PX  catalog  order 
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racilitiet.  Reserve  foiee  eieaibers  whe  serve  ia  iuctive  duty  traieiat  states,  either 
ia  pay  or  aoa-iMy  statps,  are  eatitled  to  use  PX  or  other  exchaage  facilities,  based 
oa  the  foraiula  of  oae  day  of  shoppiag  for  oae  drill.  Spoeses  aad/or  other 
depeodeats  are  eatitled  to  aeooospaay  a  reserve  force  auaiber  iato  a  PX  aad  are 
eatitled  to  eaacooatpaaied  exchaage  shoppiag  ia  eertaia  cases. 

Ia  the  asoat  receat  asarket  survey  oa  a  laarket  basket  of  3S0  iteass  sold  by 
exchaages,  there  was  a  saviags  of  24  perceat  for  at  least  90  perceat  of  the  tiase. 
Saviags  oa  coauaissary  purchases  curreatly  provide  a  beaefit  of  about  2S  perceat 
as  well.* 

MILITARV  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Reserve  force  members  are  eatitled  to  medical  aad  hospital  care  for  dittase 
or  injury  iacurred  or  aggravated  while  serviag  oa  active  duty  or  ia  active  duty  for 
traiaiag. 

The  medical  aad  deatal  care  beaefits  of  the  retired  members  of  the  Reserve 
Compoaeats  drawiag  pay  after  age  60  are  subject  to  the  availability  of  space  ia 
aay  facility  of  aay  uaiformed  service  aad  the  capabilities  of  the  medical  aad 
deatal  staff.  They  also  may  obtaia  laedical  aad  deatal  care  for  aoa-service- 
coaaected  disabilities  ia  Veteraas  Admiaistratioa  facilities,  agaia  subject  to  the 
availability  of  space. 

If  medical  care  is  aot  available  at  a  military  facility,  eertaia  categories  of 
people  may  use  the  Civiliaa  Health  aad  Medical  Program  of  the  Uaiformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS),  iududiag:  all  members  of  the  reserve  forces  who  are  serviag 
on  active  duty  or  aetive  duty  for  traiaiag  uader  orders  that  do  aot  specify  a 

*  SvvrCM!  HQ.  Aiw.  Ah  Pw”  Pwtwo  aKvie*,  DaBw,  Taui>,  USAP  Pact  ShMt  ST-SS,  Air  Para 
Oraairaqr  Sralw,  Aiw*  ISST,  rapicMvUr. 
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period  of  30  days  or  less;  Uieir  depeadeats;  aad  depeadeatt  oT  the  Retired  reserve 
force  Btembers  who  are  eligible  for  retired,  retaiaer,  or  eqaivaleat  pay  or  who  die 
ia  sach  a  statos  are  eligible  for  CHAMPUS  beaefits.  Oa  the  other  head,  neaibers 
of  the  Retired  reserve  force  members  who  are  eatitled  to  reeeive  retired,  retaiaer, 
or  eqoivaieat  pay  but  who  are  aot  yet  60  are  aot  eligible  for  CHAMPUS  beaefits. 

STATE  BENEFITS  FOR  RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NATIONAL 

GUARDSMEN 

la  additioa  to  the  beaefits  received  from  the  federal  goveraaient.  Natioaal 
Guard  members  are  also  eligible  for  additioaal  beaefits  from  their  iadividual 
states.  Examples  of  these  beaefits,  which  vary  by  state  are  ealistoieot/reealistmeat 
boaoses,  educational  scholarships  aad  tuition  assistance,  state>funded  retirement 
pensions,  improved  medical  benefits,  legal  assistance,  life  insurance  programs, 
special  license  plates,  and  state  tax  exemptions.  Even  for  members  of  the  purely 
Federal  Reserve  Components  ,  several  states  offer  benefits,  mostly  in  terms  of  tax 
considerations,  leave  entitlements,  and  tuition  waivers,  to  these  personnel.* 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

The  new  G.I.  Bill,  put  into  effect  July  1,  l9tS  and  applicable  to  the  Selected 
Reserve  (not  to  Individual  Ready  reserve  force  members),  provides  money  for 
undergraduate  college  education  at  a  rate  of  SI40  per  month  for  foil-time  school 
enrollment,  SIOS  per  month  for  three-duarters-time  earollment,  and  S70  per  month 
for  half-time  enrollment  The  maximum  benefit  is  SS,040. 


*  A  wdw  SiUBid  Siuitutlf—e  iMlnli  «€«»«>«  bmUUiMvwwtiSaK  fiiwiny  rfOtoU  nMiUHi  to 

Q—uiw«neiitawhMwm.*»r»sii»earCaiwtwB«««<sir«s— .it.iwiavetaqasto.  pwomwi*, 

urn  wwi  wyarW  SB  «U««»  «gw  dime— » fWia  wUiWcthr  wBitt  «r  wwltwri/ticlulril  irlmli 
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The  Services  eoatribate  to  •  trust  fund  for  this  program,  while  the  Veterans 
Administration  handles  payment  to  the  beneficiaries.  According  to  rough  DoD 
actuary  estimates,  the  trust  fund  is  yielding  approxiomtely  $100  per  year  for  each 
eligible  member.  The  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  is  developing  an 
education  forecast  model  to  provide  more  accurate  estimates  for  these  trust 
contributions. 

Another  educational  benefit  program  it  the  Selected  Reserve  Loan 
Repayment.  It  was  first  authorized  on  September  9,  I9t0  at  a  one  year  test  to  be 
conducted  in  Fiscal  Year  I9ti.  It  is  designed  to  repay  designated  portions  of 
outstanding  educational  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  Part  B  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  at  1965  and  Part  E  of  such  Act  after  October  1, 
1975.  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSL).  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan  (FISG), 
Auxiliary  Loans  to  Assist  Students  (ALAS)  and  National  Direct  Student  Loans 
(NDSL)  incurred  after  October  1.  1975  qualify  under  this  program.  This  incentive 
is  offered  only  to  enlisted  personnel  who  meet  specific  enlistment  criteria  and  may 
be  paid  in  addition  to  any  enlistment,  reealistment,  or  voluntary  extension  bonus. 

The  amount  that  nuy  be  repaid  on  all  qualifying  loans,  when  totaled 
together,  it  15  percent  of  the  outstanding  loan  balance  plot  annual  accrued  interest 
not  paid  by  the  Department  of  Education  or  S500,  whichever  is  greater,  for  each 
year  of  satisfactory  service  performed  in  the  Selected  Reserves. 

The  largest  uaer  of  this  program  was  the  Army  National  Guard  followed  by 
the  Army  Reserve.  In  FY  1986,  4.314  payments  were  made  to  the  Guard  for  a  total 
expenditure  of  $3,075,928.  an  average  of  $713  per  payment  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  1,293  payments  were  made  to  USAR  personnel  amounting  to 
$t437,2$4  or  $l/>34  per  payment  The  only  other  service  that  used  this  program 
was  the  Air  National  Guard.  In  FY  1986,  1,963  personnel  used  this  program  at  a 
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CMt  of  SI430,I5S  ($779  per  person)  in  new  and  aaniversary  payments.  The  range 
of  payatents  made  to  individnals  varies  by  Service.  The  Army  reported  that  the 
minimum  annual  payment  was  $500  plus  interest  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1400  plus 
interest  Data  were  not  available  on  the  number  of  individuals  who  qualified  for 
the  maximum  loan  repayment  The  Air  National  Guard,  by  not  limiting  loan 
repayments  to  a  apeeific  enlistment  or  reeniistment  reported  paysunts  ranging 
from  $500  pins  interest  charges  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  $4,500  plus  interest 

44  ANALYSIS  OF  RESERVE  INCOME  AND  THE  USE  OF  BENEFITS 

Reserve  force  members  receive  basic  military  compensation,  bated  on  the 
joint  milittry  pay  tables,  for  inactive  duty  training  (drill),  annual  active  duty  for 
training  (14  days),  and  other  active  duty.  In  addition,  reserve  force  members  can 
receive  additional  pay  for  special  skills  or  duties,  such  at  Aviation  Career 
Incentive  Pay  or  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty.  Based  on  the  RC  Survey,  Table 
4-1  presents  the  mean  Selected  Reserve  income  from  military  pay  by  pay  grade 
group. 


A  large  variety  of  potential  benefits  are  available  for  reserve  force 
members*,  but  the  frequency  of  use  or  value  is  not  necessarily  great  Some  of  the 
benefits  are  of  token  value  (e.g.,  special  .icease  plates),  while  others  are  available 
only  when  the  nMmber  is  performing  Selected  Reserve  duties  (e.g..  Selected  Reserve 
health  coverage).  Furthermore,  data  on  the  use  of  specific  benefits  is  limited. 
Information  available  from  the  Reserve  Components  survey  is  presented  below. 
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TABLE  4-1 


MEAN  VALUES  OF  SELECTED  BESEBVE  INCOME, 
BY  PAY  GBADE  CATEGOBY 


lUUSlEA  OrnCERS 


F«if  Cr«d«  CmltMon 


El  -  E4 

E5  -  E6 

E7  -  E9 

Wl  -  W4 

01  -  03 

04  -  07 


SI.S6S 

2.S74 

4.3SI 


S6,366 

S.S70 

S.700 


Sonree:  Question  36  in  the  I9S6  RC  Survey.  Question  36  states:  *For  all  of  I98S, 
what  was  your  total  Ouard/Reserve  inootae  BEFORE  taxes  and  deductions?* 


Table  4-2  displays  the  average  amounts  of  exchange  and  commissary 
spending  reported  by  survey  respondents,  by  pay  grade  and  whether  or  not  the 
survey  respondeat  answered  yes  to  the  question:  ’Did  you  participate  in  the  19S4- 
I9t5  Selected  Reserve  Commissary  Test  (conducted  in  the  Los  Angeles,  San 
Antonio,  New  England  areas  from  1  lanuary  I9t4  to  30  September  l9SS)r  As  one 
might  expect,  spending  is  greater  by  those  at  higher  grade  levels  and  those  who 
participated  in  the  coauainary  test.  Even  exchange  spending  was  higher  if  the 
reserve  force  member  participated  in  the  commissary  test,  suggesting  that  a  greater 
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TABLE  4'2 


EXCHANGE  AND  COMMISSABY  SEENDING 


Spcat  la  Aaaaat 

Military  Sk** 

8«liAMn  CtHHliurlw 


S|W*t  la  A«oaat 

Military  Spaat  la 


Eaehaaaaa  rjiMMiMartM 


El  to 

E4 

S264 

$315 

$142 

$69 

E5  to 

£6 

429 

53$ 

205 

100 

E7  to 

E9 

547 

615 

312 

149 

Qlfim 

WI  to 

W4 

527 

652 

336 

155 

01  to 

03 

412 

502 

296 

161 

04  to 

Od 

607 

4S3 

414 

176 

Source;  Questions  3S  and  39  in  I9SS  RC  Survey. 


awareness  of  the  opportunity  and  the  proxiniity  of  many  exchanges  to  the 
commissaries  will  lead  to  greater  use.  It  can  be  noted  that  commissary  privileges 
used  in  the  test  were  provided  to  all  reserve  force  members,  surting  in  I9S7. 

Table  4-3  reports:  (I)  the  percent  of  reserve  force  members  who  are  eligible 
for  educational  benefits,  and  (2)  the  percent  of  the  etigibles  who  are  currently 
using  the  benefit,  by  program  category.  The  data  in  Table  4-3  reflect  a  higher 
level  of  use  of  educational  benefits  by  enlisted  personnel  than  by  officers.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  enlisted  respondents  indicated  that  they  are  cursently  eligible  for 
educational  benefits,  whereas  the  respective  proportion  for  officers  is  less  than 
one-half.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the  eligible  enlisted  are  currently  using  an 
additional  benefit,  compared  to  23  percent  for  officers.  Among  officers,  both  the 
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rate  of  eligibility  aad  use  of  state  educational  benefits  are  greater  than  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  G.I.  Bill.  In  the  case  of  enlisted,  eligibility  and  use  it  somewhat 
higher  for  the  Selected  R^rve  C.!.  BilL 


TABLE  4-3 

BdUCATIONAL  BENEFITS:  ELIGIBILITY  AND  USE 


Eligible  for  State  Educational  Benefits 

Eligible  for  Selected  Reserve  G.I.  Bill 

Eligible  for  Active  Force  Benefits  (VEAP*.  G.I.  Bill) 

Not  Eligible  for  Educational  Benefits 

Now  Using  State  Educational  Benefits* 

Now  Using  Selected  Reserve  G.L  Bill* 

Now  Using  Active  Force  Benefits*  (VEAP*.  G.I.  Bill) 
Not  Now  Using  Educational  Benefits  (of  those  eligible) 

*  V<t<raiM  ProtniB. 

*  For  thoM  comnkly  olicibU  for  tho  roopoetivo  bonofit. 

Source;  Questions  40  and  41  in  the  l9Sd  RC  Survey. 


Enlisted 

Officers 

26.3% 

22.2% 

29.8 

16.7 

18.3 

37.9 

33.0 

53.7 

IIJ2 

7.6 

12.3 

5.3 

10.2 

12.0 

70.1 

76.7 

4.3  SATISFACTION  WITH  RESERVE  BENEFITS 


In  the  1986  RC  Survey,  respondents  were  asked  to  ‘indicate  your  level  of 
satisfaction*  with  various  features  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  How  ‘satisfaction*  is 
defined  is  the  respondent's  own  interpretation.  Satisfaction  levels  of  enlisted 
personnel  and  officers  with  various  pecuniary  and  non-pecuniary  benefits  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  presented  in  Tables  4-4  to  4-6.  For  comparison  purposes, 
features  of  the  Selected  Reserve  program  other  than  benefits  are  presented  as  well. 
Certain  patterns  are  evident  from  Tables  4-4  to  4-6; 


o  Satisfaction  levels  of  officers  are  greater  than  of  enlisted  personnel; 
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The  level  of  eatitfeccion  with  cohmimry  privilege*  it  lower  than  it 
is  for  any  of  the  other  selected  features  for  both  enlisted  personnel 
and  officers  (since  the  survey  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
these  benefits  for  reserve  force  members); 

o  Satisfaction  levels  with  pay  and  benefits  are  greater  for  higher  grade 
personnel; 

o  Satisfaction  levels  with  pay  and  benefits  and  participation  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  greater  for  reserve  force  members  working  for 
federal  or  state/local  government  relative  to  the  private  sector. 

o  Satisfaction  levels  with  pay/benefits  and  participation  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  greatest  with  the  Air  National  Guard  and  least 
with  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (reflecting,  in  part,  age/seniority 
differences  in  one  Reserve  Component  versus  another). 
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TAMJt4-4 


LCVBL  OV  SATlSVACnON  WITH  SlUCTKD  FEATURES 
OF  SELECTED  RESERVE  FARTiaPATlON* 


EMLISTBP 

OFFICBR 

Acquaintanoet/frieodsliiiM 

4.13 

4.31 

OpiKirtaaUy  to  terve  ooc’t  couatry 

4.07 

4.25 

Time  requtretl  at  Select^  ReMrve 
activitiet 

3.59 

3.50 

Military  Pay  and  Aliowaoeei 

3.56 

4.02 

Military  Retirement  Benefits 

3.32 

3.47 

Opportunities  for  edueation/ 
training 

3.30 

3.30 

Unit  social  activities 

3.1» 

3.31 

Other  Military  Privileges 
(e.g.,  exchange,  space- 
available  travel) 

3.13 

3.13 

Commissary  Privileges 

2.74 

L41 

Mmm  vahM  m  b«Md  oa  th*  aol*  at  t  s  nqr  iHurtfaPaJ,  i  •  dIantMM.  1  »  iMithw  wtMM  aor 
(Wmtlilhil.  4  m  h<MM,  Md  I  ■  T«r  MHrfal  BiwilH  M  bMad  aa  QaaaUaa  ttS  af  tba  RC  Samr,  bat 
. . .  lacodtd  aa  that  Wyhar  kaalt  a(  iiHrfartlan  aia  aaiodatail  atth  M^ht  coda  valuac. 
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TAK.B4-S 


UVSL  OF  QVtKAfX  SAItOTACTKMI  WITK  MUITABY  FAV/BENBFITS  AND 
FASTIGirATlON  IN  8II.BGFBD  MBSnVl,  «Y  SBLtCTRD  VARIADIK* 

SATISFACTION  WITH  SATISFACTION  WITH 


_ fAY/BBrtrng _  _ FARTICIPATION 

Mnatnm  omciw  musiui  officers 


Cr»4« 

El  -  E4 

MBiLurnm  oirifCRRii 

4.42 

RNUSTED 

OFFICERS 

ES  -  E6 

4.73 

— 

5.27 

E7  -  E9 

4.07 

— 

5.57 

.. 

Wl  -  W4 

wa 

4.77 

w 

5.44 

01  -  03 

— 

4A9 

5.27 

04  -  07 

5.14 

- 

5.49 

Tm  «C  EHRlBYtr 

Federal  Goverament 

4.60 

5.05 

5.20 

5J9 

State/Local  Govt. 

Private  firm 

4.61 

5.05 

S.1S 

5.44 

W/S004  employees 

Private  firm 

4.55 

4J5 

5.24 

w/ 100-499  employees 
Private  firm 

4.61 

5.00 

5.12 

5.36 

w/uader  100  employees 

4.5S 

5.04 

5.12 

5.38 

ReserTt  CBmponent 

Army  Natioaai  Guard 

4.59 

4.96 

5.15 

5.39 

Army  Reserve 

4.52 

A«2 

5.11 

5.26 

Naval  Reserve 

4.62 

5.15 

5.03 

5.41 

Kbriae  Corps  Reserve 

4M 

5.17 

4.98 

5.67 

Air  Natioaai  Guard 

4.13 

5J23 

5.31 

5.60 

Air  Force  Reserve 

4.66 

4.93 

5.26 

5.34 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

4.67 

5.01 

5.11 

5.51 

ttijamtlaa 


1 

4.61 

5.05 

5.15 

5.44 

2 

4.54 

4.99 

5.10 

5.35 

3 

4.57 

4.78 

5.08 

5.18 

4 

4.63 

5.04 

5.09 

5.48 

5 

4.64 

4.84 

5.10 

5.29 

6 

4.48 

4.98 

5.41 

7 

4.71 

— 

5.18 

— 

8 

4.59 

— 

5.22 

9 

4.62 

— 

5.18 

— 

OVERALL  4^9  4M 

*  >4»— itJiim  ««»>>■■  wliit  >»«»<«■  aw  »»V«qraiwitl<ai< 

IM  aTtlw  law  RC  a«ml'. 


5.14  5.37 

Vanr  ntUM  la  QiwiHoai  IM 
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TABUl44 


LEVEL  or  OVEBALL  SATISF ACTION  WIIV  MIUTAEV  KBT»EMi»irr  BENEFITS  AND 
OPFOBTtlNITlBS  FOB  EOUCATION/TBAININOi  KV  SELECTED  VABIABLES* 


SATISFACTION  WITH 
SATISFACTION  WITH  OPPOBTUNITIES  FOB 

■ilTIRBMBKI/HWKFITS _ education/traininc 

EMLISTtP  QJEE11XR&  B^iLlSXlll  QEEUXBSL 


r>Y  CfiEc 


El 

-  E4 

3.35 

3.31 

ara 

ES 

-  E6 

3a30 

— 

3.29 

E7 

-  E9 

3.23 

— 

3.2S 

WI 

-  W4 

1.33 

3.30 

01 

•  03 

— 

3.39 

.. 

3.25 

04 

-  07 

- 

3.59 

- 

3.36 

Tvbt  af 


Federal  Goverameot 

3.27 

3.50 

3.25 

3.28 

State/Local  Govt 

3.30 

3.48 

3.24 

3.31 

Private  firm 

w/SOO.  employee* 

3.29 

3.44 

3.26 

3.26 

Private  firm 

w/ 100-499  employees 

3.34 

3.53 

3.30 

3.27 

Private  firm 

w/under  100  employees 

3.32 

3.46 

3.32 

3.30 

Reserve  CemBoaeat 

Army  Natioaal  Guard 

3.33 

3.36 

3.41 

3.43 

Army  Reserve 

3.33 

3.47 

3.21 

3.24 

Naval  Reserve 

3.33 

3.65 

3.08 

3.22 

Mariae  Corps  Reserve 

3.15 

3.46 

3.01 

3.23 

Air  Natioaal  Guard 

3.34 

3.48 

3.49 

3.36 

Air  Force  Reserve 

3.19 

3.33 

3.26 

3.26 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

3.33 

3.56 

3.06 

3.13 

Occunatlou 

1 

3.27 

3.5$ 

3.17 

3.31 

2 

3.28 

3.49 

3.11 

3.26 

3 

3.24 

3.26 

3.15 

3.27 

4 

3.33 

3.46 

3.35 

3.41 

3 

3.32 

3.36 

3.27 

3.30 

6 

3.23 

3.35 

3.20 

3.38 

7 

3.41 

— 

3.39 

.. 

8 

3.26 

— 

3.32 

.. 

9 

3.36 

" 

3.36 

-- 

OVERALL 

3.32 

3.47 

3.30 

3J0 

'  Mmm  niMi  m  bMd  m  th*  rata  af  I  s  rar  dirattaltad.  t  >  dtaaitMtad,  *  MKhw  HtMta4  ra  dimttaltad,  4  «  Mttattad, 
mA  I  •  ray  Htta6ll.  Bwita  «  brad  «■  <)wtta«  It*  «(  Um  KC  Siimy.  tart  laiyinMM  mn  rradai  mo  tbai  bifbw  Imta  af 
aattafaaWaa  an  araelalid  atth  Ufkar  eada  valra. 
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4.4  ACTUAKIAL  VALUE  Of  RKSBRVB  BENEFITS 

Hay/Huggins  Company,  the  benefitt  and  actuarial  consulting  division  of  the 
Hay  Group,  calculated  the  actuarial  dollar  value  of  Selected  Reserve  benefits  and 
benefits  provided  by  their  civilian  employers.  In  particular,  the  Hay/Huggins 
Benefits  Value  Comparison  (BVC)  is  used  to  perform  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
value  of  the  benefits  provided  by  an  employer.  The  unit  of  measure  ic  (a)  the 
rate  of  expected  use  of  a  benefit,  multiplied  times  (b)  the  expected  value  of  the 
benefit,  multiplied  times  (c)  the  duration  of  receipt  of  the  benefit.  For  instance, 
the  value  of  the  disability  benefit  is  determined  by  multiplying:  (a)  the  expected 
rate  of  disability,  by  (b)  the  expected  annual  benefit,  by  (c)  the  expected  number 
of  years  on  the  disability  rolls. 

Five  benefits  were  determined  to  be  of  significant  monetary  value  to  the 
reserve  force  members  and  were  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  average  value 
of  benefits.  The  first,  and  most  important,  is  the  retirement  benefit  Details  on 
the  calculation  of  the  retirement  value  are  provided  below. 

The  second  benefit  is  the  value  of  the  government’s  Social  Security 
contribution  for  pay  while  on  active  duty.  There  is  a  proposal  to  cover  drill  pay 
for  Social  Security,  but  the  values  show  the  effect  of  current  law  which  covers 
approximately  25  percent  of  total  reserve  pay. 

The  third  benefit  is  the  average  value  of  the  educational  assistance.  The 
benefit  value  was  determined  to  be  about  SlOO  a  year  based  on  determinations  of 
the  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  military  retirement  system.  The  value  is  included  as 
an  opportunity  at  ail  pay  levels  although  reserve  force  members  are  not  eligible  if 
they  already  have  a  college  degree  or  do  not  sign  up  for  at  least  a  six  year  tour  of 
duty. 
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The  fourth  benefit  is  the  tnvintt  resulting  from  um  of  commisstry  and 
exchange  privileges.  The  last  benefit  is  the  value  of  compensation  and  benefits 
received  as  a  result  of  injury  while  on  doty. 

The  value  of  these  benefits  is  shown  in  Figure  4-1.  These  benefits  decline 
somewhat  as  a  percent  of  different  reserve  force  member  basic  pay  levels  with  an 
average  value  of  about  32  percent  of  basic  pay  salary  for  enlisted  personnel  and  26 
percent  for  officers  whose  Selected  Reserve  income  is  higher  compared  to  enlisted. 
The  graph  covers  the  range  of  total  yearly  earnings  of  officers  and  enlisted  for  4S 
drills  and  14  days  of  annual  active  duty. 


FIGURE  4-1 


Benefits  for  Reserve  Force  Members 
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Values  were  not  assigned  to  other  government-provided  benerits  because: 
(I)  they  apply  to  reserve  force  members  only  while  on  active  duty,  (2)  the 
frequency  of  use  of  the  benefits  it  very  low.  and/or  (3)  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
is  negligible.  The  benefits  that  were  not  assigned  a  value  include: 
o  Use  of  military  clothing  stores; 

o  Legal  assistance; 

o  Use  of  military  postal  facilities; 

o  Use  of  military. recreational  facilities; 

o  Burial  flag; 

o  Wearing  of  uniforms; 

o  Official  library  services; 

o  Military  affiliate  radio  service; 

o  Military  Red  Cross  assistance; 

o  Military  death  gratuity; 

o  Military  raedical/dental  services;  and 

o  Transportation  by  military  aircraft  on  a  space-available  basis. 

Retirement  plan  points  are  accumulated  for  active  duty,  for  drills,  for  other 
instruction,  and  for  certain  other  services  provided  to  the  government  by  the 
reserve  force  member.  The  reserve  force  member  who  accumulates  SO  such  points 
annually  for  20  years  becomes  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  at  age  60.  The  20 
years  need  not  be  consecutive.  The  benefit  amount  is  based  on  both  current  basic 
pay  and  the  total  number  of  points  accumulated.  For  purposes  of  this  calculation 
all  points  earned  are  counted  including  points  earned  in  years  in  which  the  reserve 
force  member  did  not  accumulate  SO  points.  The  benefit  provided  is  2-1/2  percent 
of  active  duty  basic  pay  for  every  360  points.  Total  retirement  pay  may  not 
exceed  7S  percent  of  active  duly  basic  pay. 
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The  value  of  the  benefit  of  commimry  and  cxchante  ptiviletea  depends  on 
both  ntase  and  availability.  The  amount  spent  in  commissaries  and  exchanges 
depends  on  the  individual  reserve  force  member.  Additionally,  the  number  of  days 
in  which  a  reserve  force  member  has  access  to  these  privileges  depends  on  the 
amount  of  training  and  drills  in  which  an  individual  reserve  force  members 
participates.  An  estimate  of  24  percent  savings  per  dollar  spent  together  with  data 
on  annual  spending  provided  by  the  t9gd  Reserve  Component  Surveys  were  used  to 
estimate  the  average  annual  amount  saved  through  the  use  of  these  services  by 
reserve  force  members.  The  benefit  provided  is  the  dollar  amount  saved  by  use  of 
the  service.  Therefore,  the  benefit  increases  as  the  amount  spent  in  commissaries 
increases. 

The  BVC  uses  the  normal  cost  of  a  retirement  system  to  measure  the  value 
of  the  benefit  as  a  percentage  of  Selected  Reserve  salary.  The  re$erve*specific 
normal  cost  calculated  by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  used  as  the  base  for  the  BVC  calculation.  The  office  reports  that  the  military 
normal  cost  is  26.4  percent  of  covered  payroll  in  1987  and  will  decline  eventually 
to  22.8  percent  of  covered  payroll.  The  22.8  percent  will  be  the  normal  cost  when 
all  of  the  reserve  force  members  are  subject  to  the  retirement  plan  changes  enacted 
in  July  1986  for  members  first  entering  on  or  after  August  I,  1986  (Military 
Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986). 

If  there  is  more  than  jne  retirement  plan,  the  BVC  measures  the  cost  of  the 
plan  that  will  apply  to  new  employees  since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  is 
to  determine  the  effect  that  benefits  programs  will  have  on  recruiting  new 
personnel.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  base  the  BVC  analysis  on  the  ultimate 
22.8  percent  normal  cost. 
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The  nornul  cott  was  adjusted  to  reflect  the  economic  assumptions  used  in 
the  BVC  Actuaries  for  different  employers  use  different  sets  of  assumptions 
based  on  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  benefits,  investments,  and  funding 
philosophy  of  the  specific  plan.  The  BVC  uses  a  standard  yardstick  based  on  a  set 
of  assumptions  that  are  the  approximate  average  of  actuarial  assumptions  in  the 
private  sector.  The  differences  in  assumptions  were  applied  against  the  baseline 
costo  of  22.S  percent  to  produce  a  BVC  cost  of  IS.S  percent  of  covered  payroll  for 
military  retirement.  The  average  cost  of  retirement  benefits  in  the  private  sector 
is  13  percent  of  salary.  The  13  percent  includes  the  value  of  pension  plans  and 
capital  accumulation  plans  since  the  latter  are  primarily  tax-deferred  income  to  be 
used  for  retirement  income.  The  demographic  assumptions,  such  as  the  UP-I9S4 
mortality  table  used  in  the  BVC,  were  not  adjusted  since  they  create  only  marginal 
differences. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  BVC  assumptions  are  used  in  this 
study  to  standardize  the  measurement  of  the  benefits  systems.  The  set  of 
assumptions  used  by  the  DoD  has  been  established  as  the  most  appropriate  for 
funding  of  the  military  retirement  ..system.  The  differences  in  economic 
assumptions  are: 


Department 

of  Defense 

BVC 

Annual  inflation 

5.0% 

4.0% 

Annual  salary  scale  increase 

6.2% 

6.0% 

Annual  investment 

6.6% 

7.0% 

4.5  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER-PROVIDED  BENEFITS 

Data  from  the  Hay/Huggins  Benefit  Comparison  (HHBC)  for  1986  were 
analyzed  for  £36  employers  selected  from  the  912  HHBC  participants  as  most  likely 
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lo  employ  reserve  force  members  while  they  are  not  on  military  duty.  The  HHBC 
is  an  annual  survey  of  employers  throughout  the  country  and  includes  participants 
from  all  industry  groups  and  geographical  areas.  The  survey  concentrates  on 
medium  and  large  organtaations  and  includes  questions  concerning  insurance  plans, 
pension  plans,  eapiul  acoiimulation  plans,  annual  and  sick  leave,  and  executive 
perquisites.  Data  for  this  study  were  drawn  for  specific  groups  from  the  912 
employers  reporting  in  the  I9S6  HHBC. 

Benefits  provided  by  these  employers  average  65  percent  of  pay  for  low- 
paid  employees  and  decline  to  an  average  of  35  percent  of  pay  for  higher-paid 
employees.  Larger  employers  (those  with  over  500  employees)  provide  a  benefits 
P^^ltage  that  is  worth  about  4  percent  more  on  average  than  the  package  provided 
by  smaller  employers.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense  provides  benefits 
worth  about  32  percent  -  of  Selected  Reserve  salary  for  enlisted  reserve  force 
members  and  26  percent  for  officers,  as  discussed  in  Section  4.4. 

The  level  of  benefits  which  an  employer  provides  to  its  employees  is  known 
to  vary  by  the  site  of  the  firm  and  the  industrial  sector.  To  measure  the  impact  of 
these  factors,  and  how  they  relate  to  reserve  force  member  benefits,  the  analysis 
concentrated  on  the  following  industry  groups  which  are  more  likely  to  employ 
reserve  force  members: 

o  Manufacturing  (273  firms); 

o  Transportation  and  Trade  (I3S  firms); 

o  Finance  (394  firms);  and 

o  Government  (31). 

Further,  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  provided  by  employers  in  all  four  industry 
groups  was  performed  for  two  categories  of  firm  size: 
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o  Employen  with  I  to  SOO  etaployeM  >54 

o  Employert  with  $01  or  more  employeet  6S2 

Figoret  4*2  to  4^  show  the  total  value  of  benefits  provided  by  each  group 
of  employen.  The  total  values  are  compared  at  pay  levels  from  Sl0,000  to 
SI00,000.  Figure  4-2  shows  the  values  by  industry  group  and  in  total  for  the  I  $4 
employen  in  the  survey  who  reported  $00  or  fewer  employees.  Figure  4-3  shows 
the  results  in  total  and  by  group  for  the  6t2  employen  who  reported  $01  or  OMre 
employees. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  smaller  employen  to  offer  benefits  which  are 
similar  for  lower  salary  ranges.  However,  for  higher  salary  nnges,  the  Finance 
industry  group  ciearly  provides  compantively  higher  benefits  than  the  other 
industries  for  the  smailer  organizations.  The  Tnnsportation  and  Trade  industry 
group  provides  lower  benefits  at  the  higher  salary  levels. 

The  mean  values  of  employer-provided  benefits  are  close  together  by 
industry  segment  for  employer  groups  with  SOI  or  more  employees.  Within  that 
limited  range,  however,  in  contrast  to  smaller  organizations,  the  Tnnsportation  and 
Tnde  industry  group  offen  higher  benefits  than  other  industry  groups. 
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Mean  Civilian  Benefits 
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FIGURE  4.4 
Mean  CMfion  BenefR* 


Figure  4-4  comperes  the  meeo  velues  of  employer-provided  benerits  Tor 
ioveramenc  employers,  employers  with  500  or  less  employees,  and  employers  with 
SOI  or  more  employees.  Large  organizations  tend  to  have  higher  benefits.  This 
result  might  be  expected  since  the  larger  employers  have  typically  been  in  business 
longer  and  have  had  time  to  develop  better  benefit  packages  for  employees  than 
those  offered  by  the  smaller  employers.  The  benefit  values  for  the  31  government 
employers  in  the  survey  are  lower  than  the  benefit  values  provided  by  non¬ 
government  employers. 

Figure  4-5  and  4-d  show  the  first  and  third  quartiles  and  mean  benefit 
values  for  both  large  and  small  organizations.  The  first  quartile  (Q|)  for  each 
j  group  represents  that  benefit  level  which  vras  exceeded  by  75  percent  of  the 

organizations  in  that  group.  The  third  quartile  (Qj)  represents  that  level  which 
was  exceeded  by  only  25  percent  of  the  organizations  in  the  group.  In  both  large 
and  small  organizatioas  the  variability  of  the  value 
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of  beoerits  provided  increases  with  salary. 

Total  benents  encompass  life  insurance,  disability  benefits,  health  care, 
pension  benefits,  capital  accumulation;  holiday  and  vacation,  and  executive 
perquisites.  The  prevalence  and  benefit  values  of  each  of  these  benefits  were 
analysed  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  benefit  values  reported  here.  Separate 
analyses  for  each  of  the  benefits  are  reported  under  separate  cover  by 
Hay/Hugdins. 

4.«  TOTAL  COMPENSATION  ANALYSIS 

Previously,  in  Section  4  we  examined  Selected  Reserve  income.  Selected 
Reserve  benefits,  and  civilian  benefits.  Civilian  pay  of  reserve  force  members  and 
of  those  not  in  the  Selected  Reserve  were  compared  in  Section  2.  The  various 
compensation  components  are  related  to  each  other  as  a  conclusion  to  Section  4. 

To  start  with.  Selected  Reserve  income  and  benefit  values  are  related  to 
civilian  pay  in  Table  4*7.  In  this  table,  average  amounts  of  Selected  Reserve 
income  and  benefits  are  calculated  according  to  annual  civilian  income  that  varies 
in  increments  of  $10,000.  Selected  Reserve  annual  income  amounts  to  S2,SIS 
overall  for  enlisted  and  $7,074  overall  for  officers.  At  these  Selected  Reserve 
income  levels,  the  average  actuarial  value  of  Selected  Reserve  benefits  are 
estimated  at  $700  and  $1,600  for  enlisted  personnel  and  officers,  respectively.* 


*  Sll«ct«e  gwwn  lann  jndudw  baaie  par  aaS  eOiac  par  aad  allawaacaa.  SalartaJ  Umiivi  bamCta, 
pMtlcalaity  tha  rUlriwt  baMOt,  art  Sifailmd  at  a  parcaat  at  baak  par  aolr-  WbOt  aaHiaatla  atOI  vaqr  br 
Hiatm  Oaawaniat  aad  maUa,  bwlc  par  «w  Salacttd  Baatrta  duty  la  toagblr  SO  pafcaat  at  total  Salactad  Ratarra 
iaaaaaa,  batad  aai  baideal  jatalineaWan  aaUaaataa  aubwMad  lo  Caarraat. 
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AVERAGE  SELECTED  RESERVE  INCOME  AND  BENEFIT  VALUE,  BY 
CIVILIAN  INCOME  CATEGORIES 


Annual  ClrllUn  lacowe 

Less  than  $15,000 
$15,000  to  $24,999 
$25,000  to  $34,999 
$35,000  to  $44,999 
$45,000  to  $54,999 
$55,000  to  $64,999 
$65,000  to  $74,999 
$75,000  and  above 

OVERALL 


Selected  Reserve 
tncome _ 


Enlisted 

QtfJtRL 

$2,200 

$6,400 

2,600 

6,200 

3,000 

6,600 

3,200 

7,200 

3,200 

7 

3,000 

8./-' 

2,800 

7,8vw 

2,700 

7,800 

2,SIS 

7,074 

Selected  Reserve 
■  Benefits 


Enlisted 

Ofltor 

$650 

$1,490 

730 

1,460 

800 

1.530 

850 

1.660 

850 

1,720 

800 

1,900 

770 

1,770 

770 

1,770 

720 

1,630 

Source:  Questions  36  and  108  in  the  1986  RC  survey  and  Hay/Huggins  actuarial 
calculations. 


Next,  in  Table  4-8,  actuarial  values  of  non-salary  benefits  provided  by 
civilian  employers  are  calculated  as  a  percent  of  civilian  salaries.  In  Table  4-9,  the 
total  of  Selected  Reserve  income  and  benefits  are  calculated  as  a  percent  of 
civilian  salary  as  well.  Both  civilian  benefits  and  Selected  Reserve  income  and 
benefits  decline  as  a  percent  of  civilian  pay  for  increasing  levels  of  civilian  salary. 

Average  civilian  income,  excluding  civilian  benefits,  is  presented  in  Table 
4-10.  Overall,  enlisted  reserve  force  members  earned  $19,460  annual  income  in 
1985,  while  for  officers  annual  income  was  $37,619.  Total  compensation,  then, 
consists  of  civilian  income,  civilian  benefits,  and  Selected  Reserve  income  and 
benefits.  According  to  Table  4-11,  total  compensation  amounted  to  $32,590  for 
enlisted  personnel  and  $63,350  for  officers,  based  on  the  overall  average  civilian 
income  levels  for  enlisted  and  officers,  respectively.  Selected  Reserve  income  and 
benefits  made  up  about  10  percent  of  average  total  compensation  for  enlisted 
personnel  a. id  14  percent  for  officers. 
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A  questioi)  at  Chit  point  is  what  would  be  the  total  compensation  if  the 
member  did  not  participate  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  The  10  or  14  percent  Selected 
Reserve  income  of  total  compensation  for  enlisted  or  officers,  respectively,  would 
be  gone,  but  offsetting  it  somewhat  is  the  recapture  of  loss  pay  due  to  the  Selected 
Reserve  two-week  annual  training.  The  civilian  employer  typically  pays  only  the 
difference  between  Selected  Reserve  pay  and  what  the  civilian  pay  would  be  if  the 
member  were  not  absent  from  the  civilian  job.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  member 
loses  about  one-week  of  civilian  pay.  Between  two  and  three  percent  of  total 
compensation  (depending  on  which  civilian  benefits  arc  affected)  would  be 
regained  if  the  employee  were  not  absent  to  fulfill  the  annual  two-week  training. 
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TABLK  4-« 


,f BB<;nO'  CIVILIAN  BENEFITS  OF  CIVILIAN  SALABY 


UmImMI 

.  Over  500 

State/lecal 

jSiiaa. 

E»uio»ee« 

Ceveiuaieut 

$10^ 

64J« 

69.4% 

61.9% 

S20.000 

49.0 

5LI 

47.4 

$30,000 

44$ 

47.1 

4X1 

utijim 

44$ 

46.4 

41$ 

ssmjDbo 

43$ 

45$ 

39.1 

S60jm 

4LI 

00$ 

37.2 

$70,000 

40.3 

43$ 

35$ 

$t0w000 

39$ 

43.4 

34.9 

Source: 

Hey/Hugcias  I9S6  benefits  survey  and  actuarial  calculations. 

TABLE  4-9 

PERCENT  SELECTED  RESERVE  INCOME 

AND  BENEFITS  OF  CIVILIAN  SALARY 

Civillaa 

SoUn. 

Enlisted 

QCfiEm 

$10,000 

28$% 

78.9% 

$20,000 

16.7 

38.3 

$30,000 

1X7 

27.1 

$40,000 

10.1 

2X2 

$50,000 

XI 

18.4 

$60,000 

6.3 

17.2 

$70,000 

5.1 

13.7 

$80,000 

4.3 

1X0 

Source: 

Table  4-7. 
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TABLE  4-10 


AVERAGE  CIVILIAN  INCOME,  BY  TYPE  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYES 


Enlisted 

QCflsia 

OVERALL 

19,460 

37,619 

Federal  Goverameet 

24,965 

37,254 

State/loeal  Ooverament 

Private  firm 

21,433 

32.599 

w/SOI'f  employees 

Private  firm 

22,397 

40J»5 

w/SOO  or  lets  employees 

15,987 

33,248 

Source:  Questions  108  arad  109  in  the  1986  RC  Survey. 

TABLE  4-11 

COMPENSATION: 

TOTAL  AND  BY  MAJOR  COMPONENT 

Enlisted 

Officers 

Civilian  Income 

$19,460 

$37,619 

CivilitaJcncfitt 

■  ■.2.730 

19.930 

Civilian  Tottl 

Selected  Reserve  Income 

29.190 

54.550 

and  Benefits _ 

3.400 

8.800 

Total  Compensation 

32,590 

63,350 

Source:  Tables  4-8  to  4-10. 
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SECTION  5 


INTENT  TO  STAY 

Sectioa  S  focuses  on  the  members'  intent  to  stay  in  the  Selected  Reserves. 
Intent  to  stay  is  measured  by  the  survey  respondent's  response  on  a  likelihood  scale 
which  ranges  from  *no  chance*  to  ’certain*  with  nine  other  possible  responses  over 
the  range.  Multiple  regression  and  logit  regression  techniques  were  used  to  analyze 
possible  relations  between  intent  to  stay  and  several  explanatory  variables.  Spouse 
attitude  toward  the  Selected  Reserve  is  similarly  analyzed,  as  it  is  closely 
associated  with  intent  to  stay  and  affected  by  many  of  the  same  variables  which 
relate  to  intent  to  stay. 

5.1  ANALYSIS  OF  INTENT  TO  STAY 

Measures  of  intent  to  stay  are  presented  in  Table  S-l  by  pay  grade  category, 
type  of  employer,  occupation  group,  and  reserve  component.  Two  measures  of 
enlisted  intent  to  stay  are  available  from  the  Reserve  Component  Survey,  which 
are  likelihood  of  reenlistment  on  a  scale  of  I  to  II  and  yes/no  response  to  stay  to 
retirement.  One  measure  for  officers  is  likelihood  of  staying  until  retirement  on  a 
scale  of  I  to  1 1.  Certain  patterns  are  evident  from  Table  S>l; 

o  Officers  are  more  likely  than  enlisted  to  stay; 

o  The  likelihood  of  staying  is  greater  for  higher  grade  personnel; 

0  The  likelihood  of  staying  is  greater  for  reserve  force  members 

employed  in  their  civilian  job  in  the  federal  government,  followed  by 
employees  of  state/local  government,  then  larger  private  firms,  and 
finally  smaller  firms. 
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TABLE  S'l 


INTENT  TO  STAY,  BY  SELECTED  VARIABLES 


_  _ oincti 


Pay  Grade 

Llkciibood 

H  Staying 

Likelihood  of 

Q».i<tZVX  of  Reenllftment 

Stavine  to  Retire^ 

El  -  E4 

6.28 

64% 

ES  -  E6 

S.0S 

94 

E7  -  E9 

8.52 

99 

— 

Wl  -  W4 

— 

9.73 

01  -  03 

8.S4 

04  -  07 

*- 

“ 

9.89 

Federal  government 

7.83 

92 

9.35 

State/Local  government 
Private  firm 

7.62 

88 

9.35 

w/500+emplc  yeea 
Private  firm 

7.29 

85 

9.04 

w/ 100-499  employees 
Private  firm  w/under 

7.08 

81 

8.93 

100  employees 

6.96 

8.93 

B«trYs  ComimatBli 

Army  National  Guard 

6.82 

82 

8.99 

Army  Reserve 

7.28 

87 

8.87 

Naval  Reserve 

7.39 

89 

9.32 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

5.67 

49 

9.04 

Air  National  Guard 

7.79 

91 

9.48 

Air  Force  Reserve 

7.82 

92 

8.91 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

7.79 

91 

9.62 

Oecunatlon  Groun^ 

1 

7.70 

88 

9.51 

2 

7.53 

88 

8  87 

3 

7.47 

86 

8.90 

4 

7.04 

77 

9.40 

5 

7.41 

84 

8.97 

6 

7.54 

87 

9.22 

7 

6.86 

74 

.. 

8 

7.34 

85 

ww 

9 

7.08 

81 

- 

OVERALL 

7.12 

84% 

9.0S 

M<w  vdiw  an  iwiirtii  bM*4  on  liluUhaod  acah  which  raa(ia  from  I  =  no  ehanca  to  11  =  carlain. 
Oecupatloo  frowpa  f  and  d  ara  daGnad  dUlacantIr  Ibr  onliatad  and  ofIVcara. 

Source:  Quettiont  IS  and  22  in  the  enlhled  RC  Survey  and  Question  19  in  the 
officer  RC  Survey. 
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0  The  likelihood  of  ttayias  varies  more  among  different  categories  pf 
enlisted  personnel  than  it  docs  among  officer  personnel.  It  is  much 
lower  for  junior  grade  enlisted  than  it  is  for  other  grade  categories. 

Explanatory  variables  are  statistically  related  to  intent  to  stay  using  the 
ordinary  least  squares  regression  method.  Results  are  presented  in  Tables  5*2  and 
S-3  for  enlisted  and  officers,  respectively.  Table  S-2  displays  results  for  two 
dependent  variables  (D.V.):  likelihood  of  reenlistment  and  intent  of  enlisted 
reserve  force  member  to  stay  to  retirement  (D.V.  equals  one  if  yes,  zero  if  no).  In 
Table  S-4  the  D.V.  is  the  officer’s  likelihood  of  staying  until  retirement. 

Most  of  the  explanatory  variables  presented  in  these  tables  have  the 
expected  directional  effect  and  are  statistically  significant  in  excess  of  the  9S 
percent  confidence  leveL  Aside  from  being  eligible  already  for  retirement,  the 
most  predominant  influence  on  retention  is,  by  far,  earning  credit  toward 
retirement.  In  addition,  intent  to  stay  is  more  likely,  given  any  one  of  the 
following  conditions,  holding  other  factors  constant: 

o  The  less  of  a  problem  it  is  to  be  absent  from  civilian  employment  for 
weekend  drills  or  annual  training; 

o  If  the  member  receives  full  or  part  supplemental  civilian  pay  for 
military  leave  (as  opposed  to  none); 

o  The  older  the  age  of  the  reserve  force  member; 

o  If  eligible  to  receive  educational  benefits; 

o  If  the  civilian  supervisor's  attitude  is  more  favorable; 
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o  ir  serving  the  country  is  more  of  a  reason  to  stay; 

o  If  obtaining  training  in  a  skill  that  would  help  to  get  a  civilian  job 
is  more  of  a  reason  to  stay; 

o  If  the  member  has  a  high  school  diploma; 

o  If  getting  credit  toward  Guard/Reserve  retirement  is  more  of  a 
reason  to  stay; 

o  If  the  enlisted  member  has  a  college  degree;  and 

o  If  the  member  had  active  duty  experience  (defined  for  this  analysis 

according  to  whether  the  member  served  in  an  active  duty  or  reserve 
component  when  first  entering  the  military). 

Similarly,  intent  to  stay  is  less  likely  if: 

o  The  enlisted  member  is  already  eligible  to  retire. 

o  The  officer  reserve  force  member  has  a  college  degree. 

A  variable  which  measures  the  ratio  of  Reserve  income  to  civilian  pay  was 
found  to  have  no  statistical  relation  in  intent  to  stay  for  enlisted  members.  In  the 
regression  analysis  for  officers,  there  is  some  marginal  significance  with  this 
variable  (but  no  statistical  significance  based  on  the  logit  analysis  presented  later 
in  this  section).  Staying  in  the  reserve  force  for  'obtaining  training  in  a  skill  that 
would  help  get  a  civilian  job*  (Question  26c  in  RC  Survey)  is  more  significant  for 
reenlistment,  compared  to  the  retirement  decision  for  either  enlisted  or  officers. 
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TABLE  S-2 


SEGBESSION  RESULTS  FOR  INTENT  TO  STAY 
(ENLISTED) 


V«ri«bk 


_ U  R«<«»«« 

Paraactar 

EitlmtU  T-StatUlIc* 


latcat  to  Stay 
UatH  Rallraaiaat 
Paraaetcr 

Eatiaatc  T-Statlitlc* 


Intercept 

6.2S 

39.06 

0.34 

15.39 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.10 

S.94 

0.008 

3.58 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 

0.24 

9.41 

0.02 

5.41 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

0.2S 

11.29 

0.003 

I.IO 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

0.07 

1.89 

0.02 

4.81 

Age 

-0.003 

-1.04 

0.01 

29.33 

Stayed  in  to  Serve  Country 

0.47 

19.80 

0.03 

7.94 

Eligible  for  Education 

Benefits 

0.4S 

13.57 

0.06 

12.49 

Already  Eligible  to  Retire 

-0.9t 

-11.88 

-.84 

-74.30 

High  School  Graduate 

0.14 

3.28 

0.02 

3.07 

College  Graduate 

0.34 

6.63 

0.04 

5.90 

Veteran 

0.20 

5.47 

-0.004 

-0.72 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 

0.07 

4.53 

-0.006 

-2.99 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

1.44 

73.58 

0.21 

77.76 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 

•0.0004 

-0.40 

0.000005 

0.03 

No.  of  observations:  30,794  30,906 

Adjusted  R-Square:  0.266  0.361 


^  T'.vUtiiUc  ptrtMM  to  null  hirpathotb  th»C  pnrnoMtor  ottimmU  w  O.  Tb*  critical  T-atatiatk  for  a  9S  peccant 
conMw  Iml  k  1.MS  for  ono-tyUd  tost  and  l.M  br  two-t^od  toM;  for  •  90  porcont  conCdoocc  l«v«l  U  b  1.ias 
for  oiM-toUod  tost  and  1,649  for  two^tailod  tost. 
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TABLE  S-3 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  INTENT  TO  STAY  UNTIL  RETIREMENT 

(OFFICERS) 


Vurialile 

PirgBstw  Eitlmits 

Intercept 

6.62 

23.72 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.06 

2.31 

Absence  for  Weekend  Diills 

0.0S 

1.94 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 
Received  Supplemental 

0.13 

3.72 

Civilian  Pay 

0.12 

2.16 

Age 

0.07 

14.14 

Stayed  in  to  Serve  Country 
Eligible  for  Education 

0.44 

11.64 

Benefits 

0.07 

1.16 

College  Graduate 

-0.31 

-4.1 1 

Veteran 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 

0.13 

2.44 

get  a  civilian  job 

Stayed  in  for  credit 

0.05 

I.SO 

toward  retirement 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 

1.34 

38.45 

to  civilian  pay 

0.02 

I.S9 

No.  of  observations:  5,956 
Adjusted  R-Square:  .31 

T-rtatUtic  pvtaim  t«  null  hrpotlMiia  that  pacaaatar  aatlmata  la  0.  Tha  critical  T-itatiatic  for  a  M  paccant 
canOdaoca  laral  la  l.etS  for  oaa-tailad  taat  and  I.M  fcr  tan-tailad  taat;  for  a  90  peccant  confidanca  laral  it  U  l.Xt 
for  oaa>tailad  taat  and  1.94$  foe  t«o.4allad  taat. 


Aside  from  'serving  the  country*,  the  two  variables  which  potentially  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  intent  to  stay  are  'obuining  credit  toward  retirement'  and 
'already  eligible  to  retire*  in  both  the  enlisted  and  officer  regression  equations. 
Serving  the  country  tends  to  be  more  dominant  than  being  eligible  for  educational 
benefits  in  both  of  the  enlisted  and  officer  equations.  How  problematical  absence 
for  weekend  drills  or  annual  training  is  for  the  employer  has  a  larger  quantitative 
impact  and  more  statistical  significance  than  employer  support  measure  of 
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supplemental  civilian  pay  in  the  intent  to  reenlitt  equation,  relative  to  the  intent 
of  enlisted  personnel  to  stay  until  retirement  equation  and  the  officer  equation. 

An  enlisted  member  whc  has  a  high  school  and/or  college  degree  is  more 
likely  to  reenlist  at  the  end  of  his  current  term  of  service  and/or  to  stay  until 
retirement,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  for  the  officers. 

The  low  ‘adjusted  R-Square*  statistic  calculated  in  the  regression  equations 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  model  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.  The  lower  R- 
Square  value  occurs,  for  one,  b^use  of  the  large  variation  across  individual  units 
of  observation  inherently  present  in  cross-sectional  survey  data.  Secondly,  the 
dependent  variable  is  strictly  an  attitudinal  measure,  and  as  such,  much  of  its 
variation  will  be  ‘noise*  that  cannot  be  explained  by  any  available  measure. 

Beside  multiple  regressions,  intent  to  stay  regressions  also  were  estimated  by 
using  a  different  technique,  called  logit  regression  technique.  This  technique  is 
often  preferred  over  linear  regression  analysis  when  the  dependent  variable  is 
dichotomous  in  nature,  such  as  the  ‘likelihood  of  staying  until  retirement’  variable 
in  this  study.  The  dependent  variable  in  the  logit  model  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
ratio  of  the  probability  of  staying  to  the  probability  of  not  staying^  The 
likelihood  o'  staying  in  the  Selected  Reserve  until  retirement  is  a  dependent 
variable  in  the  enlisted  equation,  where  the  values  are:  I  -  Yes,  0  -  No.  For  the 
likelihood  of  reenlistaient  at  the  end  of  enlisted  member’s  service  and  the 
likelihood  of  staying  until  retirement  for  the  officers,  the  answers  are  based  on  a 
scale  from  1  -  No  chance  to  II  Certain.  These  two  variables  are  recoded  as  a 

^Th>  wocUl  ii  bM«d  OB  •  CMOWU Rthrq  logteCic  pro^abUitr  function,  «iMi  th*  ilopo  of  this  function  iniplM* 
tlint  chniifw  ia  iadopoadoot  Ywiablut  urjU  h»v«  thair  irtrtwt  bapnci  ea  ttM  probuMUty  cf  cbooalnc  »  (ivon  option 
Ok  Um  arfdpp*  t  of  tim  dBotrlbutioe.  Tb*  low  alopoo  bf  tho  two  ond*  of  tbo  diotributloa  implr  ttiok  Urgo  chonc**  in 
iudtpMidit  oafUMo  f  nocaaMcy  to  bviag  about  o  aoiaU  ebaago  ia  probability.  For  a  dataiUd  tacbnical 
ditcaadna,  aoa,  04.,  Fladydi,  R.  8.,  and  D.  L.  RubtafaMr  EcoootnoiHT  Economic  ForacaH.  Second 

Edition,  McGrow  HUl  Co..  IMl. 
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binary  variable  (I  -  if  the  answer  is  between  'Fairly  Good  Possibility*  to  'Certain* 
and  0  •  if  the  aciwer  is  between  "No  Chance*  to  'Fair  Possibility*). 

The  results  of  estimation  of  the  logit  models  are  reported  in  Tables  5-4 
through  S-IO  for  overall  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  and  for  different  categories 
of  pay  grades.  Intent  to  stay  is  analyzed  for  different  grade  categories  as  well, 
because  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  attitude  of  members  changes  throughout 
a  career.  Furthermore,  the  composition  of  the  reserve  force  changes  if  younger 
members  with  certain  attitudes  self-select  out  of  the  force.  Logit  analysis  results 
and  differences  between  the  logit  analysis  nnd  the  linear  regression  analysis  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

o  Estimated  logit  equations  have  more  statistical  significance  overall 
than  the  estimated  linear  regression  equations. 

o  The  estimated  logit  equations  for  the  enlisted  reserve  force  members 
are  statistically  more  significant  than  for  the  officers. 

0  'Intent  of  enlisted  reserve  force  member  to  stay*  logit  model  is 
statistically  superior  over  'intent  to  reenlisi*  logit  model.  (We  can 
relate  this  to  having  a  more  natural  dichotomous  dependent  variable 
in  the  former  equation,  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  dependent  variable 
was  recoded  in  order  to  have  a  dichotomous  variable.) 

o  Age  variable  in  the  officers'  intent  to  stay  logit  model  has  a  negative 
sign  implying  that  the  older  age  of  the  officer,  the  less  likelihood  of 
staying  until  retirement,  whereas  in  the  multiple  regression  equations 
age  is  positively  related  to  intent  to  stay  until  retirement. 
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For  officert.  having  •  college  degree  U  positively  rela'.d  to  intent  to 
stay  in  the  logit  regression  model,  while  it  it  negatively  related  in 
the  multiple  regression  model.  In  either  eouation,  ho.'  ,  cr,  the  level 
of  statistical  significance  for  thb  parameter  is  not  as  high  at  it  it  for 
other  parameters. 

The  results  by  pay  grade  are  generally  similar  to  overall  results.  The 
relation  of  age  to  intent  to  sUy.  though,  varies  depending  on  grade 
category.  Holdina  other  factors  conttanL  including  eh  ;il>ie  to  retire 
and  earning  credit  towards  retirement,  age  is  ofiggliycty.  related  to 
intent  to  stay  among  more  senior  grade  members,  ''^>1  positively 
among  junior  grade  members.  Eligibility  for  educati(‘*i  benefits  has 
more  of  an  impact  on  the  retention  decision  for  iiinior  grade 
members.  Staying  in  the  reserve  force  in  order  to  get  .  civilian  job 
is  significant  only  for  the  E5  to  E9  pay  grade  category. 
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TABLE  S-4 


LOGIT  REGRESSION  RESULTS  (ALL  ENLISTED) 

latMt  To  Slay 

iolaat  To  BaoaHat*  Uotll  Retlraaieat* 

EalioiatoE  EatlMtoE 


PRIgRtlH 

Chl.^ara* 

Par^matar 

Chl-Sauare' 

Intercept 

0.53 

16JI 

0.38 

9.21 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0j08 

32.21 

0.03 

4.35 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drill 
Absence  for  Annual 

0.16 

60.22 

0.09 

22.44 

Trsining 

Received  Supplemental 

0.16 

80.70 

0.04 

6.01 

Civilian  Pay 

0.03 

0.78 

0.12 

18.40 

Age 

Stsyed  in  to  Serve 

-0.01 

28.73 

0.005 

7.20 

Country 

Eligible  for 

0.28 

208.88 

0.10 

27.79 

Education  Benefits 

0.33 

124.77 

0.35 

153.51 

High  School  Graduate 

0.01 

7.59 

0.03 

0.92 

College  Graduate 

0.21 

2344 

049 

93.54 

Veteran 

0.15 

2246 

0.33 

138.39 

Already  Eligible  to  Retire 
Stayed  in  for  training  to 

•0.64 

98.47 

«a 

•• 

get  a  civilian  job 

Suyed  in  for  credit 

0.06 

22.12 

•0.03 

4.62 

toward  retirement 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 

0.86 

2895.04 

1.11 

3721.76 

to  civilian  pay 

-0.0006 

0.39 

-0.0001 

0.01 

R  -  0.406*  R  -  0.448* 


*  T«ri«bl«. 

*  Cbi-Sann  aUtMic  pwulw  to  null  hirpotlMiia  that  paramatar  aatinato  la  0.  Tin  cfitical  CU-Squan  atatiaUc 
tor  a  Oi  pareaHt  aawfidama  taral  ia  >.04. 

*  R  ia  a  atailatk  that  ia  batanaa  -1  aaO  4-t  and  prorldaa  a  maaaara  a(  tka  caaMbotion  at  raaiablaa  ladapanciaat. 
at  <fea  aampla  alaa.  R  aaaaanraa  tba  pcadicUra  ability  at  tha  andai  aad  ia  atadlar  to  tha  aaiHIpla  canalatioa 
mlRItltat.  Far  nan  biteamatlaa  aaa  Alklaaoa,  A.  C.  (IMIO.  *A  Nato  an  On  Oanarallaad  latocaaatiaa  Critociaa 
tor  Chain  at  a  Kadar,  Bioaaatilka,  dT,  41>-41S. 
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LOGIT  REGRESSION  RESULTS,  PAY  GRADES  E1-E4 


laleat  To  Stay 

lateat  To  Rtealllt*  UltH  RUlftHft* 


Intercept 

Estimated 

Parameter 

-0.16 

Superviaor  Attitude 

0.09 

Abeence  for  Weekend  Drill 

0.15 

Abfence  for  Annual 
Trainint 

0.14 

Received  Supplemental 
Civilian  Pay 

-0.12 

Age 

0.01 

Stayed  in  to  Serve 

Country 

0.28 

Eligible  for 

Education  Benefits 

0.42 

High  School  Graduate 

0.03 

College  Graduate 

-0.19 

Veteran 

-0.10 

Already  Eligible  to  Retire 

-1.43 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 

-0.07 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

0.84 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 

0.0009 

Estlaiatcd 

Chl-Saaaro*  r«rilrttr  Chl-SEUft 


OJS 

-1.28 

30.56 

15.70 

0.07 

8.87 

20.59 

0.07 

3.27 

23.92 

0.07 

4.25 

5.44 

0.04 

0.59 

9.35 

0.05 

97.19 

85.22 

0.20 

29.70 

83.31 

0.45 

81.28 

0.25 

-0.05 

0.82 

4.28 

0.21 

4.69 

3.12 

-0.09 

2.04 

5.85 

" 

— 

IZS6 

-0.04 

3.71 

1327.78 

1.06 

1369.44 

0.32 

0.001 

0.12 

t 


R  -  0.43«*  R  -  0.482* 


*  Dtpaadaal  mtabb. 

*  Chl>louraatatMcp«<aia>taaii]lk)rpo<lMHfllu<pwsBMt«rM<im*tei>0.  TIm  oMcal  CU-Sqom  itetMfc 
for  ft  9S  p«K€at  copflducR  Wt«I  !•  S  J4. 

*  R  b  ■  italMic  that  h  Mmb  -1  and  -t-l  and  fmUm  a  riaaaun  of  Um  canMbvtaaa  aC  vaiiaMai  Indapaodit 
at  tha  — r*~  •iaa.  R  aaiaarn  tha  pcadkthra  abaitjr  at  tba  laadal  and  la  riadlar  to  tha  aaiHipla  caciaUtiaB 
caiMdaBt  Far  wca  lidkcawliao  aaa  AtUnaoo,  A.  C.  (IttO).  *A  Nata  aa  tba  GaBaraHiad  lafennatiao  Critariaa 
far  CtiOcm  at  a  ModaT,  BnoMCrika,  «7,  «IS-tU. 
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TABLE  S-6 


LOGIT  SBGRESSION  RESULTS.  PAY  GRADES  E5-E9 


Intercept 

Supervisor  Attitude 
Absence  for  Weekend  Drill 
Absence  for  Annual 
Training 

Received  Supplemental 
Civilian  Pay 
Age 

Stayed  in  to  Serve 
Country 
Eligible  for 
Education  Benefits 
High  School  Graduate 
College  Graduate 
Veteran 

Already  Eligible  to  Retire 
Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 
Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 
Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 


Intent  To  Reenllst* 


Estiaiatad 

ElfllWCltr 

Chl-Sanare' 

1.46 

65.70 

0.09 

23.01 

0.16 

37.37 

0.20 

6t.4l 

O.0S 

1.71 

-0.04 

203.09 

0.30 

136.39 

0.19 

23.lt 

0.11 

5.7t 

0.25 

23.37 

0.13 

12.32 

-0.49 

54.S7 

0.09 

23.46 

0.79 

1127.50 

0.02 

0.60 

Intent  To  Stay 
UbIU  Rctiremeat* 


Estimated 

Parameter 

CTj-Sggirt' 

1.79 

125.35 

0.03 

3.32 

0.10 

17.65 

0.05 

5.30 

0.07 

4.3t 

-0.03 

140.60 

0.0S 

ll.t6 

0.22 

39.06 

0.03 

0.41 

0.33 

54.62 

0.32 

92.92 

" 

~ 

-0.02 

1.54 

1.07 

1866.96 

0.005 

0.18 

R  -0,326*  R  -  0.331* 


^  D«p«iid4iit 

^  Rtetittie  partafaM  to  anU  IqfpoCliMi*  that  p«rM»Ri«r  wtimftt*  is  0.  Tho  eriticRj  Cbi-Squart  atMtsUc 

for  s  M  cwlhfaiic*  lawRl  b  S.M. 

*  R  Is  a  Rtatbtk  that  li  balwaaa  •!  aad  4>1  and  prorida*  •  oMarntra  of  tba  contributioa  of  variablaa  indapandant 
of  CIm  ■awpli  aiaa.  R  wanroi  IIm  pradkthra  ability  of  tha  modal  tod  b  aioailar  to  tba  multipla  cocrbation 
eooflkbMt.  For  Moro  .-iCorawliott  ooa  AtMopoo,  A,  C  ''990),  *A  Nota  oo  tba  Oanaralbad  Information  Critarion 
for  Cheicm  of  a  ModaT,  F ;  ■motrika,  «7. 4U-419. 
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TABLE  5-7 


LOGIT  REGRESSION  RESULTS  (ALL  OFFICERS) 
utut  T»  SU7  UrIII 


Estimated 

Parameter 

Chl-Senare' 

lotercept 

4.11 

16SJS 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.02 

0.32 

Absence  Tor  Weekend  Drill 

0.05 

0.93 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

0.07 

2.69 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

0.0S 

1.37 

Age 

-0.09 

304.25 

Stayed  in  to  Serve  Country 

0.29 

43.22 

Eligible  for  Education  Benefits 

0.25 

11.31 

College  Graduate 

0.3S 

21.62 

Veteran 

0.31 

23.87 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 

-0.01 

0.10 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

0.99 

597.31 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 

0.00S 

0.07 

R  -  0.353* 


*  D«p«ad««(  trwUbk. 

^  CM  llfwirt  pBrtBlm  to  null  hypothwi*  jMtor  b  0.  tlw  crMcal  •t****^ 

Cor  •  9S  popcwit  cwolMoiiro  1ml  !■  S  J4. 

*  R  la  ft  oUMstk  Hurt  is  botvMii  -1  ftod  >l’ftiid  pcwido*  ft  fPioiftTE  of  tbo  coatribvtioa  of  rarioblw  Indopondont 
of  ^  ■oftiplE  rioo.  R  oiBomrM  tho  prodkftiTt  ftbUitir  of  thm  nwdol  Bad  Is  rimflor  to  tho  nnilttplo  conoUtioQ 
oooOdottt.  For  omco  Infnfmatlnn  ooo  Atkinooo,  A.  C.  (1090),  *A  KoU  on  tbo  OononUood  Infermotloa  Critorioa 
for  Cboleo  of  •  ModoT,  Womotrtto,  07,  410^19. 
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TABLE  5-« 


LOGIT  REGBESSION  RESULTS.  FAY  GRADES  01-02,  W1 


Intercept 

Supervisor  Attitude 
Absence  for  Weekend  Drill 
Absence  for  Annual  Training 
Received  Supplemental 
Civilian  Pay 
Age 

Stayed  in  to  Serve  Country 
Eligible  for  Education  Benefits 
College  Graduate 
Veteran 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 
Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 
Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 


Intent  To  Stay  Until  Retirement^ 
Estimated 

Parameter  Chl-Sonort 


0.71 

0.(7 

0.005 

0.01 

0.13 

1.4S 

0.15 

2.44 

0.20 

1.6S 

0.01 

0.59 

0.26 

5.99 

0.55 

9.42 

-0.05 

0.07 

0.55 

9.36 

0.06 

0.65 

1.01 

161.84 

0.20 

4.24 

R  -  0.436* 


DRpmdwot  wsridblR. 

*  CW-Sewrf  atetiatic  part  aim  to  buU  hrpotbaaia  that  pamnatar  aaMmata  ia  0.  Tba  cfitical  Cbi^Seuara  atatiatic 
for  a  es  parcaat  confittaiira  laval  ia  SS4. 

*  RIa  aataUatk  that  labatvoae -t  and  .tl  aiidptoaMaaaniaatarao(lbaeOBtrilMitioao(Tariablaa  indapaadant 
oC  tba  aaaapla  aiaa.  R  inaaatiraa  tba  pcadktira  ability  of  tha  nodal  aod  la  afanUar  to  tha  imiHlpta  eonalatioa 
r— «»-i— a  Far  maco  htforaatloB  aaa  AtUaaaa,  A.  C.  (IMO),  *A  Nota  an  tha  Oaearaliaad  Inbcmattoa  Clitaiion 
for  Choko  of  a  Modal”,  Bioaiatiika,  47,  413-41S. 
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TABLE  S'» 


LOGIT  BEGKESStON  RESULTS,  PAY  GRADES  03-05,  W2-W4 

UtML-To  SUt  UBtll  Rotlrwtot^ 


- 

Estimated 

rortmtltr 

Chtz&mra' 

Intercept 

4.94 

137.37 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.01 

0.08 

Al^nee  for  Weekend  Drill 

0.04 

0.46 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

0.07 

2.23 

Received  Supplemeatai 

Civilian  Oay 

-0.01 

0.02 

Age 

-0.11 

237.10 

Stayed  in  to  Serve  Country 

0.3S 

49.01 

Eligible  for  Education  Benefits 

0.10 

1.31 

College  Graduate 

0.47 

22.00 

Veteran 

0.14 

3.6S 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 

0.002 

0.01 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

0.94 

347.73 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 

0.0003 

0.01 

R  -  0.339* 


^  D«|Mfid«fit  vvilaMc. 

*  CU-SqluN  atelMk  p«toliw  M  aiiH  tqrpotlMA*  Hut  pmnmtw  MHinatt  b  0.  TIm  critkai  •tWMIk 

for  ft  W  pcrcioi  roiofliwft  («vtt  it  f 4<, 

*  R  ift  ft  HftiMe  Ihftft  b  batwooft  •!  ftod  -f  1  ftn^  pfvrM«i  *  iMaftUN  of  th«  coatrlbukiooi  of  Tariftbfoft  fadi^oAdftDt 
of  tbo  ftooiplft  Aim.  R  imoowM.  tiM  prodicAvo  oWtity  of  Um  noodol  ftiid  li  AmUftr  fo  tho  mulUpIo  eomloAoa 
ooABdoiit.  For  aaonr  Inlwnfiiwi  AtUnooa.  A.  C.  (IMO),  *A  Koto  on  tho  Oonoraliaod  bformolfon  CACortMi 
(or  Cho4e«  of  %  ModoT,  BfocMtrlko,  97,  41^19. 
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TABLE  S-10 


LOGIT  RBGBBSSION  RESULTS,  PAY  GRADES  0«-07 

lift  To  Sf  V  U«tll  Rrtlrfft* 


Estimated 

Parameter 

Chi-Sane 

Intercept 

-1.47 

0J4 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.19 

2.S4 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drill 

-0.09 

0.19 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

0.01 

0.01 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

-0.01 

0.01 

Age 

•0.01 

0.18 

Stayed  in  to  Serve  Country 

0.12 

0.38 

Eligible  for  Education  Benefits 

0.81 

4.40 

College  Graduate 

1.39 

3.99 

Veteran 

0.27 

1.20 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 

0.01 

OjOI 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

-0.39 

S.40 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 

-0J8 

0.30 

R  -  0.320* 


i  ‘  Dipodvit  Twtebk. 

*  GU^f^ttan  ■♦■HaHr  partafaa  to  ooll  hyptitlmia  tiMt  ponnaUr  aaliinata  la  0.  Tha  critical  rhi  f ccaia  atatlatk 
far  a  W  parcact  eacOdaMa  bnl  ti 

*  R  la  a  atatlatic  that  la  tit  one  -I  acd  and  prorijaa  a  maaacra  at  tba  cantrilamao  cfrariaMaa  Icdipnidact 

I  af  tha  aanpla  alaa.  R  oiiMCiat  tha  piadfctlTa  aWItp  of  tha  aaodal  aad  b  aiaaOar  to  tha  aacMpla  oanalatiao 

f  coaOiciaart.  For  awrt  hafanMtlao  aaa  AtMcaaB,  A.  C.  (I9P0).  «A  Wota  ao  tha  Oaniralliiit  lofafaMao  Critariao 

I  farChoioaafaModar,BiaaMlrika,«T.4IS-4U. 

£ 
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S.2  ANALYSIS  OF  SPOUSE  ATTITUDE 


Spouse  attitude  towards  the  Selected  Reserve  was  purposely  omitted  from 
the  regression  equations  for  intent  to  stay  for  both  statistical  and  conceptual 
reasons.  Without  question,  spouse  attitude  it  highly  relevant  to  the  issue  of  the 
members  intention  of  staying.  In  our  analysis,  however,  it  is  viewed  as  a  factor 
that  is  jointly  determined  with  intent  to  stay  rather  than  strictly  as  an 
’explanatory*  variable.  Furthermore,  spouse  attitude  is  highly  or  significantly 
correlated  with  other  variables  which  arc  specified  in  the  intent  to  stay  equations. 
Its  inclusion  in  the  equations  as  well  would  obscure  our  reading  of  the  possible 
effects  from  these  other  variables. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  interrelatedness  of  spouse  attitude  with  these 
other  variables  and,  hence,  with  intent  to  stay  as  well,  spouse  attitude  was 
analyzed  in  a  regression  equation  as  a  function  of  the  variables.  The  results  are 
reported  in  Tables  S-d  and  5-7  for  enlisted  personnel  overall  and  officers  overall, 
respectively,  and  in  Appendix  C  for  each  Reserve  Component.  The  results  are  as 
expected.  In  particular,  a  more  favorable  civilian  supervisor  attitude  and 
supplemental  civilian  pay  relate  positively  to  a  more  favorable  spouse  attitude. 
The  less  of  a  problem  it  is  for  the  member  to  be  absent  for  reserve  force  duties, 
the  more  favorable  the  spouse's  attitude  is. 

These  results  support  our  view  that  the  members’  decision  of  intent  to  stay 
is  made  in  consultation  with  the  spouse.  Thus,  the  spouse's  attitude  is  more  of  a 
’dependent  variable’  than  an  ’independent  variable’  affecting  intent  to  stay.  The 
same  factors  which  affect  the  members  decision  affect  spouse’s  attitude  as  well. 
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TABLE  S-II 


t 


t 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  SrOUSE*S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 


RESERVE,  (ENLISTED) 


VlriEWt 


Pifwrttr  EmuU 


Intercept  2.73 

Supervisor  Attitude  0.17 

Atieeace  for  Weekend  Drills  -0.04 

Absence  for  AnnunI  Trsining  -0.14 

Age  -0.02 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay  O.OS 


No.  of  observations:  20,769 
Adjusted  R-S<)uare:  0.102 


T-SUU»tit* 

50.St 

23.9$ 

-3.21 

-14.75 

-19.75 

5.45 


pMtaiw  •<>  miU  hrpathak  that  ptnmtttr  mtinaU  it  0.  Th*  critical  T-atatiatic  fbt  a  M  paacaat 
caaUaacataaatlalMS  tacana-tailadtaat  and  t-Mlac  t«o.tatladtaat;t<>r  aSOpaicant  canlMaDCalaaal  It  ia  l.SSS 
tar  ooa  tallad  taat  and  I.64S  for  taro-taOad  taat. 


TABLE  5-12 

REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  SPOUSE'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 


RESERVE  (OFFICER) 


XtdiUg 


Parameter  Estimate  T-StatUUc* 


Intercept 

Supervisor  Attitude 
Al^nce  for  Weekend  Drills 
Absence  for  Annual  Training 
Age 

Received  Supplemental 
Civilian  Pay 
Age 


2.36 

19.68 

0.16 

11.61 

-0.02 

-0.93 

-0.12 

-6.41 

-0.01 

-6.06 

0.05 

1.70 

No.  of  observations:  5,458 
Adjusted  R-Square:  0.069 

*  T-atattatic  parialaa  to  saU  kjrpolbaaia  that  panmttar  aatimata  ia  0.  Tha  critical  T-atatlatlc  tor  a  SS  paccaat 
rauddauea  laval  ia  lets  tor  ana  tallad  taat  and  iJOdtor  two-tailad  taat;  for  a  90  parcant  oonfldaaea  Irval  It  ia  l.aS3 
tor  ona-tailad  toot  and  lAU  for  tarv-tailad  toot. 
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APPENDIX  A 

REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS, 
BY  OCCUPATION  GROUP 
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TABLK  A-1 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUFATION  GROUP  I 


Paraactcr  Paraaieter 


Estlmata 

T-Statlatle* 

Estimate 

T-Statlstlc^ 

Intercept 

-32,436 

-17.39 

7.99 

123.41 

EXP 

1,129 

13.01 

0.05 

15.55 

EXP2 

-16.43 

-7.13 

-0.0008 

-9.65 

Education 

2,274 

23.54 

0.08 

22.97 

Sex 

8,285 

15.13 

0.26 

13.87 

Marital 

1,356 

2.79 

0.08 

4.47 

FEDEMP 

1,646 

2.59 

0.10 

4.44 

STLOEMP 

-5,325 

-9.67 

-0.13 

-6.91 

HRWORK 

279 

10.71 

0.008 

8.61 

Reserve 

-4,839 

-10.73 

-0.12 

-7.47 

Veteran 

-508 

-1.10 

-0.01 

-0.70 

No.  of  observations*;  5,073  5,073 

Adjusted  R-Square:  0.272  0.268 


*  0«p<iid«at  vwisbl«. 

*  T..<UtMie  ptitbm  to  agll  krpollHlto  that  pminmr  aatliaata  it  0.  Tha  critical  T^ctatiatic  for  a  W  paccaat 
coaSrianca  laaal  la  t.64a  for  oaa-taUa4  tact  aad  IM  for  t<ao-taiM  toot;  Ibr  a  M  parcaat  caatManca  laaal  it  io  I.SiS 
Cor  aaa-tallrd  toot  aad  1.MS  for  tvo-taiM  tact. 

*  Appcoaimataly  ana-half  ara  rooorvo  Corea  ooooihoro  and  ana  holt  ara  nan  raoarro  Corea  mowibara. 
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TABLE  A-2 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  2 


_ Actual  Eamlaaa* 

La«  fl 

tarnlnasl* _ 

V>tl«M« 

Parameter 

Estimate 

TcSUtIrttc* 

Parameter 

EtHmtlt 

Intercept 

-17,140 

-6.55 

8.45 

96.23 

EXP 

746 

6.81 

0.03 

8.11 

EXP2 

-9.52 

-3.17 

-0.0004 

-3.92 

Education 

1,888 

14.28 

0.07 

16.46 

Sex 

7,433 

10.81 

0.26 

11.40 

Marital 

144 

0.24 

0.03 

1.45 

FEDEMP 

-130 

-0.14 

0.01 

0.34 

STLOEMP 

-4,026 

-6.38 

-o.n 

-5.07 

HR WORK 

129 

3.76 

0.002 

1.70 

Reserve 

-944 

-1.55 

-0.02 

-1.07 

Veteran 

-1,154 

-1.87 

-0.0S 

-2.49 

Teachers 

-4,527 

-6.32 

-0.17 

-7.14 

No.  of  observations*: 

2,683 

2,683 

Adjusted  R-Square: 

0.194 

0.224 

^  D«p«nd«fit  v«ri»blE. 

^  T-EtOiEtk  ptftaim  to  soil  hypothotb  tliat  pwooMtor  wthoBfo  Is  O.  Hm  critical  T-rtatioUc  for  a  9ft  pareant 
coofidanco  Uval  Is  l.MI  for  oaa-tulad  taot  mi  1.M  lor  ttoo-ta&od  taot;  for  a  90  parcant  conMaoca  lavti  it  ia  l.ttS 
for  ooa«tai)o(i  taot  and  1.64ft  for  tiro-trilad  taot. 

^  Approximataly  onaolialf  ara  raaarra  forca  wawbata  and  ocw«|i^  aro  non  Taoarrt  foica  mambaia. 
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TABLE  A-3 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS.  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED. 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  3 


YuIiUe 

Paraaieter 

Estlaiate 

T-SUtlitk* 

Paraaieter 

Estimate 

T-Stalltlif* 

Intercept 

-16,530 

-6.96 

8.39 

95.57 

EXP 

906 

10.47 

0.04 

11.79 

EXP2 

-15.26 

-6.55 

-0.0007 

-7.61 

Education 

1,150 

9.83 

0.05 

11.26 

Sex 

5,481 

9.78 

0.23 

10.99 

Marital 

1,806 

3.84 

0.09 

5.12 

FEDEMP 

247 

0.39 

0.02 

0.76 

STLOEMP 

-4,206 

-6.70 

-0.18 

-7.73 

HRWORK 

290 

8.11 

0.009 

6.78 

Reserve 

-109 

-0.22 

-0.006 

-0.33 

Veteran 

-151 

-0.30 

-0.01 

-0.65 

Pilots 

8,202 

4.54 

-0.03 

-0.46 

No.  of  observations*:  2,868  2,868 

Adjusted  R-Square;  0.209  0.22S 


Dopoodwt  Twitbla. 

partalM  to  aoU  IqrpotfMris  that  piwawttr  ottimolo  i*  0.  Tbo  critical  T>«tatwtk  for  a  M  pMccnt 
fonfldoDCC  krai  la  t44S  for  ooa  tailad  toat  cad  1.9C  far  two-t^kd  kat;  for  a  90  paceaal  eotafidoaco  kval  it  it  l.tSS 
for  oaa-taikd  taat  aad  IM  far  two.taikd  tori. 

Approidmatoly  oao*hatf  art  raaarra  foreo  wanibaw  aad  ono-liaif  ara  aaa  raaarva  ferae  aiambarB. 
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TABLE  A-4 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  4 


_ AclaaLEaniact^ 

Lob  lEarnlnaal^ 

VirUMt 

Paraaeler 

EttllHRU 

T-Statlitic* 

Parameter 

Estlniate 

T-Slatlstlc’ 

latercept 

-32,499 

-13.01 

7.37 

75.05 

EXP 

■  *07 

7.58 

0.04 

lO.SS 

EXP2 

-11.18 

-3.88 

-0.0007 

-6.38 

Education 

2,332 

15.25 

0.10 

16.47 

Sex 

8,i6S 

10.30 

0.42 

13.51 

Marital 

2,262 

3.  to 

0.09 

3.25 

FEDEMP 

210 

0.05 

-0.08 

-0.50 

STLOEMP 

-990 

-0.36 

0.006 

0.05 

HRWORK 

224 

6.47 

0.008 

6.23 

Reserve 

-2,605 

-3.99 

-0.08 

-3.30 

Veteran 

-931 

-1.31 

-0.03 

-1.23 

No.  of  observations’: 

2,444 

2,444 

Adjusted  R-Square: 

0.250 

0.315 

Dapvidant  rariabU. 

*  T-aUtistw  partaiaa  ta  auH  hrbattuaia  that  panmaiar  aaWiwaU  la  O.  Tba  critical  1  -atatiatic  far  a  N  parcant 
cairfMaaea  laaal  la  |j»tt  far  o«a  tallaj  lafa  airf  1A4  far  law-taBad  tact;  far  a  M  parcant  canUdanca  laral  it  la  l.tpt 
far  ana-tailad  tact  and  lA4i  far  tapc-tailad  taat. 

AppKtdmatalx  ana-half  arc  raairri  (area  niarnhati  and  ana-half  ara  nan-raaarra  farca  mamhara. 
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TABLE  A-S 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCBUFATION  GROUP  5 


Ac>««l  EmralMi* _  _ LftElBujlillllV 


yuiajOA 

Paraaictcr 

Eitlmatc 

T-Statl«tle» 

Paraacter 

Eitlaate 

T-StUllUt’ 

Intercept 

-19.426 

-9.78 

8.02 

103.38 

EXP 

757 

11.38 

0.04 

14.84 

EXP2 

-13.12 

-7.36 

-0.0007 

-9.95 

Education 

909 

9.16 

O.OS 

11.68 

Sex 

S,2I2 

12.23 

0.25 

15.05 

Marital 

215 

0.61 

0.01 

0.87 

FEDEMP 

4,022 

9.17 

0.19 

11.02 

STLOEMP 

-1.572 

-3.28 

-0.08 

-4.19 

HRWORK 

399 

11.26 

0.01 

-  10.53 

Reserve 

1.734 

4.12 

0.06 

3.42 

Veteran 

426 

0.94 

0.03 

1.41 

No.  of  observations*: 

4,060 

4,060 

Adjusted  R-Square; 

0.279 

0.349 

^  0«p€ii4«at  vwiftbU. 

*  T-<<stMic  pacUiM  la  auU  fcypoUmli  that  paraoMlar  Himt*  b  0.  Tha  ciitical  T-amlatk  Ibr  »  W  pmcmI 
coafUaK*  Iml  b  l.Mi  (or  om-loUad  tool  aod  t.M  lor  lwo-l*ibd  trot;  for  ■  90  ponoat  rowfiilineo  lord  b  b  IM 
(oroM-Uilad  Uol  and  lAli  for  Iwo-laiM  Uol. 

*  ApptoiHiintaly  ang-hotf  or,  woorr,  (peer  mrmbrri  oiid  oor-holf  to  nop-rootm  Ibroo  qmnboii. 
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TABLE  A-< 


KEGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS.  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 


i 

I 

f 


I 


I, 


OCCUPATION  GROUP  6 


Atliil  Earilitt* _  _ LftLiKuiiiulV 


XuUkU 

Parameter 

Eitimate 

T-sunnit* 

Paramatar 

Eitimata 

T..StAHillc’ 

Intercept 

-19.219 

-9.23 

7.60 

96.13 

EXP 

721 

7.27 

0.03 

S.93 

EXP2 

-10.04 

-3.95 

-0.0005 

-5.57 

Education 

1,612 

13.53 

0.07 

16.25 

Sex 

5,797 

6.20 

0.52 

14.56 

Marital 

>59 

1.57 

0.04 

2.10 

FEDEMP 

5,027 

4.SS 

0.37 

9.57 

STLOEMP 

6.00S 

9.SI 

0.40 

17.33 

HRWORK 

61.51 

2.37 

0.003 

3.11 

Reaerve 

1,991 

3.92 

0.06 

3.02 

Veteran 

-414 

-0.g5 

-0.01 

-0.6S 

No.  of  observations’; 

2,S06 

2,S06 

Adjusted  R-Square; 

0.232 

0.404 

1  ^  ORpaadwt  RwiahU. 

^  ’  T-«talMc  pwtafM  to  null  hypothoBii  tbU  ^nmoCor  <»rtwoto  b  0.  TIm  critfeol  T-otstbtb  for  •  W  porcont 

RonUdiRB  hRul  b  facont  tillod  tiBt  ond  l-P^far  tao  Mlloit  tBBl;fcr  »  PC  prtpbu*  PBwgJBWci  Wyl  b  b  !.»»» 

for  ono*toMod  toot  ond  S>44f  (or  tu^Htotlod  toot. 

*  Appronlinotoly  ono  '  half  to  rottnrt  fooco  WRfnbm  ond  oot-fcolf  mo  nau-rtoim  fotco  l^l■ABr■. 


I 
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TABLE  A-7 


RKGKBSSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUFATION  GROUP  7 


^  ActuaLEaralnai* 

Lm  rRanlnait* 

Paraaatcr 

Parameter 

YiiUM« 

Eatlaiate 

T-SMUilh* 

Eatlmate 

TrSl8H«llt* 

Intercept 

-7,457 

-2.93 

7.92 

70.34 

EXP 

441 

4.41 

0.03 

6.05 

EXP2 

•S.3I 

-3.26 

-0.0005 

-4.03 

Education 

74S 

5.04 

0.06 

8.58 

Sex 

2.269 

3.30 

0.22 

7.36 

Marital 

1,029 

1.76 

0.07 

2.65 

FEDEMP 

2,451 

2.06 

0.19 

3.65 

STLOEMP 

-614 

-0.84 

0.03 

1.00 

HRWORK 

173 

4.43 

0.01 

5.35 

Reterve 

3,705 

5.45 

0.13 

4.35 

Veteran 

-741 

-0.97 

-0.03 

-0.81 

FOODOCC 

•3,014 

-4.73 

-0.18 

-6.25 

No.  of  obtervations*: 

1,628 

1,628 

Adjusted  R-Square: 

0.137 

0.252 

0«ptDdMt  niUbk. 

I  *  pirtalH  l«  aaD  bypnlbuli  Uu<  pMiiMtw  Mtiaat*  i>  0.  Th*  ciMcal  T-<talMk  ior  >  M  pircH 

(  Iml  b  I.M*  far  «■»«  tillad  «pd  for  tw»-uiM  taM;  far  •  90  patcaat  caplHma  krai  It  la  l.tU 

1  far  a«a  taflaO  taat  and  l.Mt  fcr  la»-taikd  taat. 

I  Appiaaiaialali  ana  half  aia  raaaavi  faaaa  inamhata  and  aaa-halT  ara  naa-iaaaa^a  fataa  taambata. 


a 
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TABLE  A-t 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS.  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  8 


Actual  Earninu* _ 

Loe  fEarnlnasl* 

Parameter 

T-Statlitta- 

Parameter 

Viriihto 

Estimate 

Estimate 

T-SlEllUlc* 

Intercept 

-20,014 

-15.90 

7.97 

154.17 

EXP 

8S9 

17.13 

0.04 

20.87 

EXP2 

-11.73 

-8.92 

-0.0006 

-12.01 

Education 

1,647 

23.99 

0.08 

26.84 

Sex 

5,67* 

9.65 

0.28 

II.4I 

Marital 

7  215 

7.42 

0.12 

10.07 

FEDEMP 

2,291 

4.SI 

0.13 

6.06 

STLOEMP 

-2,537 

-5.46 

-0.09 

-4.61 

HRWORX 

151 

9.18 

0.004 

6.09 

Reserve 

471 

1.83 

0.01 

1.37 

\  eteran 

-S5.4I 

-0.31 

0.01 

0.46 

No.  of  observations*: 

9,144 

9,144 

Adjusted  R-S<)uare: 

0.192 

0.237 

*  Oapaadflil  ruiabk. 

*  T-«alMk  partaiaa  («  mU  bypotlmii  that  paramatar  aatimata  b  0.  Tba  ctitical  T-aUtbUe  for  a  W  paiaant 
canMaaeabralta  IMfaraw-taUad  laat  aad  l.Mfar  twa.tailad«aat;lbraMpanant  caabdaaeabTal  it  b  l.Mt 
far  aaa  taBaJ  taat  aad  1.MI  far  two-tailad  laat. 

*  Ajifirwalniataly  aaa-lialf  aca  riaarra  faaca  waanbaaa  aaad  oaaa-liaif  aaa  aaaa  raaarra  ferca  naanabara. 
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TABLE  A-9 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  POR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  ENLISTED  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  9 


Aetna 

I  Eamlnaa* _ 

Lm  rRarnlnu)‘ _ 

Paranetcr 

Parameter 

Varlahid 

Ratiinatf 

T-Statl«tle* 

Eatimate 

T-Statlitlc» 

Intercept 

-IS.S50 

-15.59 

7.74 

152.37 

EXP 

S07 

15.75 

0.04 

20.06 

EX?2 

-13.71 

-10.23 

-0.0008 

-13.34 

Education 

1,096 

15.21 

0.06 

21.11 

Sex 

6.ISI 

14.84 

0.33 

18.72 

Marital 

1,181 

3.97 

0.09 

7.34 

FEDEMP 

2,309 

3.47 

0.13 

4.68 

STLOEMP 

-1,570 

-3.05 

-0.07 

-3.38 

HR WORK 

264 

15.23 

0.01 

14.05 

Reserve 

1,097 

3.85 

0.04 

3.63 

Veteran 

-320 

-1.02 

-0.02 

-1.46 

No.  of  observations*: 

7,558 

7,558 

Adjusted  R-Square: 

0.185 

0.258 

^  D<pM4<at  TwUbk. 

*  to  nun  hjrpothotU  thot  poninttor  ttvimoto  b  0.  Tho  critical  T-ctatbtic  for  a  9S  percent 

eonBJenei  laoal  fa  lAtC  far  ooe-talM  teat  and  1.M  tar  tera-lallad  teat;  tar  a  M  peccant  confidence  keel  It  fa  l.Wt 
tor  ooe-tallad  teat  and  l.Mf  tar  taro-tailed  t«t. 

^  Appmaimately  ocaa-balf  aio  loaerTe  torce  naembefa  and  one-half  are  non-raaerre  force  membere. 
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TABLE  A-10 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  OFFICER  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  1 


AcDuUSuEiui*. 


Variable 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T-Statlftlc* 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T-Statlitic 

Intercept 

-59,208 

-20.88 

7.68 

95.20 

EXP 

1,619 

10.64 

0.05 

10.76 

EXP2 

-24.50 

-6.03 

•0.0008 

-6.69 

Education 

3,085 

21.56 

0.09 

21.82 

Sex 

9,315 

12.80 

0.32 

15.31 

Marital 

934 

1.39 

0.02 

1.25 

FEOEMP 

-2,626 

-3.09 

-0.02 

-0.82 

STLOEMP 

-7.656 

-10.42 

-0.17 

-8.13 

HRWORK 

480 

13.43 

0.01 

10.88 

Reserve 

215 

0.35 

0.03 

1.52 

Veteran 

276 

0.47 

0.003 

0.21 

No.  of  observations’:  3,547 

Adjusted  R-S<|uare:  0.342 


3,547 

0.34S 


D«p«a4«nt  vwtBbU. 

ptrtwns  to  null  hypothosU  th«t  |»a««in«t«r  wtinute  b  0.  Th*  critical  T-ctatlBtic  for  a  9S  pcreant 
confidanca  lavri  ia  1.948  for  ooa-tailad  tact  and  1.96  for  tawtaiiad  taot;  far  a  90  patcant  coaCdaaca  laaal  it  to  l,S6S 
for  oma-tailad  taat  and  l.«48  for  two^tailad  taat. 

Approwiaataly  oaa'half  ara  ratanra  forca  mambara  and  o»o>half  ara  noo^raaarra  ferca  Bnambara. 
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TABLK  A-11 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  OFFICER  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  2 


VifliMc 

Pamaeter 

■IrtlRIIt. 

T-Smittte* 

Paraaeter 

T-Statlitle* 

Intercept 

-45.S37 

-17.70 

8.45 

98.92 

EXP 

962 

7.34 

0.03 

6.05 

EXP2 

-8.77 

-2.34 

-0.0003 

-2.56 

Education 

2,976 

20.47 

0.07 

14.94 

Sex 

7,807 

12.63 

0.26 

12.78 

Marital 

1,889 

3.15 

0.06 

3.01 

FEDEMP 

-1,155 

-1.42 

0.01 

0.49 

STLOEMP 

-4,279 

-6.34 

-0.06 

-2.72 

HRWORK 

297 

9.31 

0.002 

2.32 

Reserve 

4,154 

6.68 

0.15 

7.18 

Veteran 

-2,024 

-3.36 

-0.03 

•1.39 

Teachers 

-6,067 

-7.75 

-0.17 

-6.51 

No.  of  observations’; 

Adjusted  R-S<)uare: 

4,015 

0.360 

4.015 

0.258 

^  0«p«a4«nt  wriabU. 

T.«talMic  partalu  «a  udl  hnxMMh  that  panoMtar  aitiaato  la  0.  Tha  oitical  T-atatiaUc  far  a  P(  parcaat 
conMaaca  laral  la  IMI  far  aaa-laUad  taat  aa4  far  two-laHad  Uat;  far  a  W  parotat  maHiiiiKa  faval  i«  ia  I.MI 
far  ana-lattad  taat  and  IMf  far  tvo-taiUd  taat. 

AppronlinaWjr  ooa-half  ara  rtaarra  farca  BMinban  aad  ana-half  aia  naa-iaaarra  farca  mTiliiii 
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TABLE  A-n 


•1U 


REGKESSION  KBSULTS  FOB  dVILIAN  BABNINCS,  OFFICEB  BBSEBVB 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  3 


Vorloblo 

Eaflaiata 

T-Statlstic* 

Parameter 

Estimate 

T-Statlrtle* 

Intercept 

-2S.9S3 

-5.18 

8.32 

52.45 

EXP 

1.368 

4.93 

0.04 

5.16 

EXP2 

-21.38 

-^91 

-0.007 

-3.33 

Education 

2,135 

7.36 

0.07 

8.01 

Sex 

7,765 

5.40 

0.32 

7.81 

Marital 

1,797 

1.53 

0.0S 

1.64 

FEDEMP 

-1,435 

-0.81 

-0.04 

-0.89 

STLOEMP 

-6,444 

-4.03 

-0.20 

-4.45 

HRWORK 

91.14 

1.62 

0.003 

1.86 

Reserve 

2.627 

1.84 

0.11 

2.63 

Veteran 

-1.671 

-1.41 

-0.03 

-0.85 

Pilots 

14,285 

8.82 

0.29 

6.24 

No.  of  observations*: 

823 

823 

Adjusted  R-Square: 

0.465 

0.478 

DipiJit  T«riaMa. 

*  T-«>«HKfc  t«  hH  Iqrpatimii  that  patiiatw  latlinati  it  0.  Tha  ciWeal  T-ataHatfc  lir  a  M  paaaaat 

cawflJaaaa  laaal  ll  l.h4S  fccaaa  taflai  taat  aod  IJM  far  tapa-tailad  taat;  Cor  a  VO  pataant  caaOdaMa  Wval  it  la  1.I0S 
far  aaa-tailad  taat  and  lj04f  Car  ta«-taBad  taat. 

^  ApproximaWly  ooa-faatf  aca  raairri  faaca  aaambaw  aad  oor-haK  ara  naa-taairra  Carca  piambaoa. 
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TABLE  A-li 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  aviLIAN  EARNINGS.  OFFICER  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  4 


VnrUble 

Paraactar 

Batlaata 

T-Slithllt* 

Paraacler 

Eitlaata 

T-SUUitU* 

Intercept 

-6I.37S 

-9J6 

7.07 

37.25 

EXP 

I.63S 

4.61 

0.06 

5.69 

EXP2 

-27.73 

-^90 

■0.001 

-4.06 

Education 

2.98t 

8.14 

0.10 

9.43 

Sex 

10,219 

3.19 

0.46 

8.20 

Kbrital 

-920 

-0.33 

0.02 

0.47 

FEDEMP 

-2,739 

-0.23 

0.06 

0.20 

STLOEMP 

-10,470 

-1.99 

-0.30 

-2.00 

HRWORK 

304 

6.58 

0.013 

6.11 

Reserve 

2,512 

1.32 

0.06 

1.30 

Veteran 

-870 

-0.57 

-0.05 

•1.07 

No.  of  observations*:  792  792 

Adjusted  R-Square:  0.312  0.396 


PtpoMut  YwiabU. 

^  T-trttotk  psBtaliM  to  hyptohirii  Ibto  pinwnlir  la  0.  TIm  critical  T<atatliric  for  a  W  pareant 

cotiildaaeB  level  ia  far  aaa  taflad  toat  md  1.M  fiir  two-toM  teat;  for  a  90  pareant  cowlldanca  laval  it  la  1.S99 
for  ana  tallad  taat  and  1^649  far  two-tattaf  toat, 

^  Appraidmataty  ana-half  ara  raaarra  ftoca  matobara  and  ana-half  arc  nan  raaarva  farea  mambara. 
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TABLE  A-14 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  OFFICER  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  GROUP  5 


Actual  Earnlnaa* _ 

_ Loe  lEarnlnciI* 

XuUlik 

Parameter 

■ElUmAte- 

T-StatUtlc* 

Parameter 

Eitlmtt 

TiStiUilk’ 

Intercept 

-32.756  . 

-8.08 

7.73 

52.39 

EXP 

1,204 

-6.19 

0.04 

5.88 

EXP2 

-21.31 

-4.30 

-0.0007 

-4.13 

Education 

1,789 

9.06 

0.07 

9.70 

Sex 

7,158 

7.32 

0.29 

8.07 

Marital 

1,447 

1.73 

0.07 

2.44 

FEOEMP 

2,107 

1.67 

0.13 

2.75 

STLOEMP 

1,586 

1.82 

0.08 

2.44 

HRWORK. 

256 

4.23 

0.0 1 

4.43 

Reserve 

4,594 

4.10 

0.18 

4.48 

Veteran 

685 

0.75 

0.04 

1.34 

No.  of  observations*; 

1,041 

1,041 

Adjusted  R-S<tuare: 

0.418 

0.472 

1 

I 

) 

t 

i 


^  D«p«ndcat  r«rl«U«. 

*  T-atofeittk  to  ouU  hypothotM  thot  porofmtor  oBtimoto  it  0.  Tbo  eiitieol  T*ttotbtic  for  »  9t  porcofit 

cooOdoiMO  lord  i«  1441  fbr  otw  toUod  tost  oa^  1.99  for  two-taUod  toot;  for  o  90  poreoat  con5donco  Itvd  it  io  1.29t 
for  ono-tailod  toot  tad  1.941  for  two-t^od  toot. 

^  ApproKiinototy  oew  half  oro  lOBonro  focro  mom  boro  ood  oiio*li«if  oro  »on«rooorro  forco  momboi*. 
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TABLE  A-IS 


BBGKESSION  RESULTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS,  OFFICER  RESERVE 
FORCE  MEMBERS  AND  NON-RESERVE  FORCE  MEMBERS  COMBINED, 
OCCUPATION  CROUP  6 


Actml  E«fl««i* _  Log  lEaraliittl* 


Variable 

Pmranctcr 

Rotlnatc 

T-Statlstic’ 

Parameter 

EiUwnte.. 

T-SUttitU' 

Intercept 

-22,851 

-4.90 

8.30 

50.54 

EXP 

966 

3.67 

0.03 

3.54 

EXP2 

-17.38 

-2.54 

-0.0006 

-2.43 

Education 

I.60S 

6.22 

0.06 

6.06 

Sex 

5.328 

3.14 

0.29 

4.91 

Marital 

-2,076 

-1.70 

-0.04 

-0.82 

FEDEMP 

3,955 

1.96 

O.IS 

2.14 

STLOEMP 

-2,689 

-1.37 

-0.12 

-1.78 

HRWORK 

282 

4.73 

0.007 

3.57 

Reserve 

4,403 

3.64 

0.17 

3.94 

Veteran 

879 

0.84 

0.04 

1.05 

No.  of  observations’:  6t2  682 

Adjusted  R-Square;  0.2S8  0.273 


D«p«iid«nt  v«ri«bl«. 

^  pori^M  to  anil  bypotlM^  th*!  poruaRtef  is  0.  TIm  criticRj  T-Rtatbik  for  »  9S  p«rcont 

coafidtocR  Uv«l  is  1.64f  for  oM->taiM  tost  sad  1.M  for  two^tsUod  tost;  for  •  90  porcont  coafkioneo  lovol  It  is  1.191 
for  ono^tollod  tost  and  1.94S  for  two-toilod  tost. 

^  A^KOdmot^y  ono-balf  aro  rtsorro  foreo  laomboro  aad  ono^half  aro  noo>rosorfo  fbreo  snomboro. 
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■BGHESSION  BESULTS  FOB  SPOUSE'S  ATTITUDE, 
BY  BBSEBVE  COMPONENT 
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TABLE  B-1 


BBGBBSSION  BESULTB  FOB  SPOUSES  ATTmiDE  TOWABD  SELECTED 
RESERVE.  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  (ENLISTED) 


T-SUtlHlc» 

34.32 

U.S9 

-0.70 

-II.4S 

-13.43 

3.61 


No.  of  obiervatioas:  t.769 
Ad  jolted  R-Square:  0.109 


Variable 

Intercept 

Snpervisor  Attitode 
Abience  for  Weekend  Drills 
Absence  for  Annual  Training 
Age 

Received  Supplemental 
Civilian  Pay 


PauMiMr 

ZSl 

0.16 

-OOI 

•0.it 

-0.02 

0.09 


1  T-al*IMic  ftlliM  U  Mil  limiimiSl  UM  piwiNr  attMl*  O  0.  TW  otlkal  T  itaHiHc  tw  >  M  pataait 
«MniMM  hiwl  l«  Ijltf  farnei  HIWI  >M  m4  IJS  fcr  hw  tin«1  tM;  hr  »  W)  a«rcMrt  eo«»IMMirt  I«t«I  0  !•  1.MS 
far  M«  tin»4  ft  Md  1.641  far  >m  ^■ll^^  tM. 


I 


\ 


'4 

1 

I 
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TABLE  B-2 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  SPOUSE'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE,  ARMY  RESERVE  (ENLISTED) 


XAEUUa 


T-St.Uitlc« 


Intercept 

2.25 

17.79 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.21 

13.00 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 

-0D4 

-1.64 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

-0.12 

-5.22 

Age 

-0X09 

-4.33 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

0.14 

3.96 

No.  of  observations:  3,S93 
Adjusted  R-Square;  0.099 


1  T.<UtMie  pmtiiM  to  nail  fcwinttmli  that  paniiMlar  aatimnU  In  0.  TIm  oiltenl  T^atnUatic  far  a  SS  parcant 
eanIMMira  Iml  fa  IjStt  far  law  lilliil  taat  and  tM  far  tan-«^la4  tafa;  (ir  a  M  pmant  rantldnica  Iml  fa  fa  t.SaS 
far  oaa-tailad  faat  and  1.MS  far  two-taHad  taa<. 
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TABLE  B-3 


BEGBBSSION  KBSULTS  FOR  SPOUSE'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE,  NAVAL  RESERVE  (ENLISTED) 


XlCiaJtlE 


TrStllltlU* 


Intercept 

3.14 

I9.0S 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.13 

6.19 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 

-O.OS 

-2.60 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

•0.14 

-5.04 

Age 

•0.02 

-8.00 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

0.09 

2.06 

No.  of  obiervmtioDs:  2,2SI 
Adjusted  R-Square:  0.103 


1  T-atatMk  atrtiM  to  BoU  hirpathMk  that  pmnmttm  Mtlmiti  0.  Tha  ciiUcal  T..ataUatie  (ar  a  »f  panaot 
ranlliliBri  laiwt  h  tjStt  toe  aua^aBail  taH  airiltAS  tat  >— -tallad  taat;  far  a  SO  pawaBt  ceBfldaaca  larai  te  la  I.SSS 
far  aaa>taUad  taat  aad  144t  te  tBO-tailad  taat. 
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TABLE  B^ 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  SPOUSES  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE,  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  (ENLISTED) 


XEdEbk 


P«f»ter  Eitl««le  T-SUlitllt* 


Intercept 

Supervisor  Attitude 
Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 
Absence  for  Annuel  Training 
Age 

Received  Supplementel 
Civilian  Pay 


Z8S 

10.63 

0.26 

6.75 

0.06 

0.91 

-0.16 

-2.85 

•0.03 

-4.89 

-0.09 

-0.95 

No.  of  observations:  S07 
Adjusted  R-Square;  0.144 


1  T  ■tarttHc  H  Mil  hfpoMMili  thal  Is  0.  Ths  ciUtcsl  T^sKtisHc  Ibr  a  M  ptrcmik 

ttoaOdsMt  Iml  is  tJ$49  far  sai  tiBii  — t  amd  *■■*;  fcg  »  WIptrcsat  eoaSiUacB  hwil  k  is  l.MS 

Ibr  oftB-tsiM  task  tad  1,<4S  tar  tspoitsUsd  tsst. 
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TASLB  B-S 


KBGRBSStON  RKSULTS  FOR  SPOUSTS  ATTITUDI  TOWARD  SBLECTED 
RESERVE,  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  (ENLISTED) 


VariaMa 

T-Slatiitle* 

Intercept 

L31 

UJI 

Supervisor  Attitude 

O.IS 

7.6S 

Abaeaee  for  Weekend  Drills 

0X>1 

0.43 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

•0.14 

-5.27 

Age 

-0i>l 

-5.54 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

0.13 

3.10 

No.  of  observations:  2.5SS 

Adjusted  R-Square:  0.07S 

1  T  itilliHi  piHilii  t*  aUl  linulfciit 

T-«lalliMc  far  »  M  pwcMU 

— tats s» «■»««■■<>■»«■<  tasArtvi  tl■lS«■tiS»^aa^^^n 

*  livil  k  b  IJiS 

iir  «m-MM  tMt  aad  *  f-T  T-n  *-|li<  iMt 
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TABLE  B-« 

KEGRKSSION  RESULTS  FOR  SPOUSE'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE,  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  (ENLISTED) 


V«r»«Me 


T-Stltlittc* 


Intercept 

2.35 

10.78 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.17 

6.44 

Al^nce  for  Weekend  Drills 

-0.06 

-1.25 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

-0.0S 

-2.05 

*  Age 

Received  Supplemental 

-0.02 

-4.50 

Civilian  Pay 

O.IS 

Z66 

No.  of  observations:  1,376 
Adjusted  R-Square:  0.0t 


1  T-<taiMie  amdx  to  aoO  hspnlhiili  that  panmitor  aaMmala  la  0.  Ttia  ciitical  T.atatlatle  tor  a  9t  patcant 
■eaaSlPH  Wool  It  tAa  far  api  taHact  taat  and  1 JS  fca  too-UUad  taH;  fcr  a  90  paioaat  cooadaBca  laval  It  b  1.1SS 
te  wa-tallad  tait  apd  l.a4t  tor  taro-taOad  taat. 
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RECSBSSION  RESULTS  FOR  SPOUSES  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE.  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  (ENLISTED) 


YaiUMe 

Intercept 

Supervisor  Attitude 
Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 
Absence  for  Annual  Training 
Age 

Received  Supplemental 
Civilian  Pay 


No.  of  observations:  1,115 
Adjusted  R-Square:  0.073 

I  uua  hmolhtfll  pruwttg  k  0.  TU*  cciUeftl  T  rtilkHr  far  »  SS  ptreMS 

I  iintlilirir-  1i— *  *•««<»  laasiir  l«k:  far  »  »0  nre«a>  enngitinin  Irwl  U  fa  LSas 

for  OM-tailrd  tMt  (ad  tea  far  tMt. 
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TABLE  B4 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  SPOUSES  ATTITUDR  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE,  ARMY  RESERVE  (OFFICERS) 


V«ri«H«  Fafcter.  T-St«tlitlc* 


Intercept 

2.02 

S.27 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.21 

7.40 

Ataence  for  Weekend  Drills 

0.04 

0.96 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

•0.09 

-2.4S 

Age 

-0.01 

-3.31 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

0.08 

1.38 

No.  of  observations:  l,49t 
Adjusted  R-Square:  0.069 


1  T-<U<Mk  pirtilnl  *a  ■■■  <fc>t  panmttar  tliaiH  la  Ol  Ika  ciWcat  T.a»aMaWr  tw  »  tS  a»taiit 

coaAlailea  laaal  UtMMttr  aaa  Hlltil  laat  aad  inS  fW  tv^'taiM  taat;  tar  a  90  pawat  eaiinafci  laaal  tt  la  laSS 
far  ona-tailad  laat  and  iniS  far  t««.4aiUd  taat. 
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REGRESSION  RESULTS  EOR  SPOUSE'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE,  NAVAL  RESERVE  (OFFICERS) 


YaiUkte 


T-St.tliHc* 


Intercept 

Z74 

9.99 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.13 

4J22 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 

•0.11 

-2.23 

Absence  for  Annual  Training 

•0.06 

-1.57 

Age 

-0.02 

-3.75 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

0.09 

1.43 

No.  of  observations:  94S 
Adjusted  R-Square;  0.06 


1  T.<talMie  awtilni  ta  oall  hsrpotiuih  that  paniaalac  taUiBal*  it  0.  Tht  critical  T  atirictlc  fee  c  SS  pacccat 
coaSdaocc  fecal  fe  IjatS  te  fc  '4alla4  teat  aad  I.Sa  tar  ta«.«allaal  taaC;  fer  a  SO  paacat  -  inilliil  I  fecal  it  la  l.StS 
tor  caaa>taUad  tact  and  l.e4S  fer  two-tailed  teat. 
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TABLE  B-n 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  SPOUSE’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE.  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  (OFFICERS) 


YiiUSik 

Paramety  Estimate 

T-SUHUlt' 

Intel  cept 

1.39 

3.16 

Supervisor  Attitude 

0.13 

2.61 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 

0.10 

1.13 

Absenee  for  Annual  Training 

-0.16 

-2.22 

Age 

0.009 

1.04 

Received  Supplemental 

Civilian  Pay 

-0.18 

-1.72 

No.  of  observations:  448 
Adjusted  R-Square:  0.041 


I  ptttslM  to  ndl  hnuttidi  tint  pintoiHr  — Hnuto  It  a  Tb*  ciiMeal  T  iHltotlt  hr  a  M  pooBt 

conSdMie*  Uni  b  t.a4S  Ssr  aiM-toiM  toit  Md  tMbr  l«o-toilad  twt;  far  a  M  panaat  coaMton  Iml  It  h  l.StS 
far  ona-taiUd  tort  and  l.a4S  far  tano-tallad  toit. 
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TABLE  B-I2 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  SFOUSrS  ATTITUDiE  TOWARD  SELECTED 
RESERVE,  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  (OFFICERS) 


Variable 

T-Stati<tie' 

Intercept 

2.20 

5.33 

Supervitor  Attitude 

0.26 

5.61 

Absence  for  Weekend  Drills 

•O.0S 

-0.69 

Absence  Tor  Annual  Training 

0.03 

0.46 

Age 

•0.02 

•2.81 

Received  Suppteoientat 

Civilian  Pay 

-0.09 

-0.91 

No.  of  observationK  4<2 

Adjusted  R-Square:  0.09 

1  T>aUtMk  patUkM  to  laa  fcwUlliili  thto  fiMitw  ■«ltont»  b  0.  Th«  critieal  T-atotMk  Cdt  *  tS  pMcwit 
rnnlliliTi  hintb  tjttf  *»«■■  toWto  too  to <  LMipr  too.tolhil  to«>;  far  »  «0  p«i««at  «o«IM«hc«  towl  It  to  l.ltt 
faroDP  totttdtotoMiJl^factoiti  ttoltototo. 
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regression  results  for  seouse-s.  attitude  toward  selected 

RESERVE,  COAST  GUARD  (OFFICERS) 


Vurliitte 

Intercept 

Supervisor  Attitude 
Absence  for  Weekend  Orills 
Absence  for  Annual  Training 
Age 

Received  Supplemental 
Civilian  Pay 


Estimate 


TiStelUtte* 


LEI 

IAS 

0.07 

1.74 

•0.0S 

-1.17 

-0.21 

-3.73 

-0.01 

-I.6S 

0.06 

0.62 

No.  of  observations:  SIS 
Adjusted  R-Square:  0.076 


eo«IW««  h  t.att  fac  Lm  far  tor  »  M  p«-U  Wwl  It 


ptnmlt 

iRlJtt 


for  ofM-tsUod  Umt  ood  lM%  for  two^taiM  tsat. 
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PREFACE 


This  Note  documents  the  definition  and  creation  of  civilian  income 
and  income-related  variables  created  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Survey  database  designed  and  conducted  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center.  Presented  are  the  sources  used  to  construct  the  civilian  income 
variable,  the  contents  of  the  computer  data  files  incorporated  into  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  database,  and  selected  income 
characteristics  of  reserve  personnel. 

The  task  involved  extensive  data  cleaning,  definition  and  creation 
of  civilian  income  and  income-related  variables,  estimation  of  total 
civilian  income  given  multiple  sources  of  income  data,  and  exploratory 
tabulations  on  the  variables  created.  The  information  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  researchers  and  programmers  working  on 
compensation  issues  pertaining  to  Guard/Reserve  personnel. 

The  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Offices  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and  Personnel  and  for 
Reserve  Affairs  as  part  of  their  support  for  the  Sixth  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation.  This  Note  was  prepared  by  the  Defense 
Manpower  Research  Center,  part  of  RAND's  National  Defense  Research 
Institute,  a  Federally  Funded  Research  and  Development  Center  supported 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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SUMylARY 


The  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  and  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  GuardlReserve 
Spouses  form  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of  Guard/Reserve  members  and 
their  spouses .  The  information  obtained  through  Che  surveys  provides 
baseline  information  on  the  composition  of  the  reserve  population  for 
current  use  and  for  comparison  with  future  data. 

The  raw  survey  data  on  civilian  income  and  other  IncomeTelated 
variables  were  examined.  A  set  of  rules  for  editing/correcting/ imputing 
Che  civilian  income  variables  was  developed  and  additional  civilian 
income  and  income-related  variables  was  created  for  officer  and  enlisted 
reserves  using  alternative  sources  of  income  data.  Exploratory 
tabulations  on  the  civilian  income  variables  were  calculated  to  gain 
insight  into  the  civilian  income  characteristics  of  the  reserve  force. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  1986  Reserve  Conponents  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  and  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Guard/Reserve 
Spouses  form  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of  Guard/Reserve  members  and 
their  spouses.  The  information  obtained  through  these  surveys  provides 
baseline  information  on  the  composition  of  the  reserve  population  for 
current  use  and  for  comparison  with  future  data. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SURVEYS 

The  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  data  will  be  used  to  study  a 
wide  range  of  reserve  issues.  The  surveys  make  it  possible  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  families  and  the  retention  and  readiness  of 
reserve  members.  They  allow  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
individual  components  to  assess  the  need  for  family-related  programs  and 
policies  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Finally,  the  data  enable  policy 
researchers  and  policy  makers  to  answer  a  variety  of  questions  about 
Guard/Reserve  families  which  heretofore  have  been  the  subject  of  broad 
stereotyping  and  speculation.  These  in  turn  can  be  used  in  the 
formulation  and  justification  of  programs  and  budgets,  particularly 
those  related  to  readiness,  recruiting  and  retention  management,  and 
human  resource  issues . 

In  addition,  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  data  will  be  used 
by  the  Sixth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (QRMC) .  The 
QRMC  has  been  tasked  to  perform  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  all  reserve  compensation  programs. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CIVILIAN  INCOME 

An  important  variable  to  be  created  and  incorporated  into  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Survey  database  is  that  of  Total  Household  Income. 
Total  household  income  of  families  with  one  or  more  members  in  the 
Guard/Reserves  is  composed  of  Total  Household  Military  Income  and  Total 
Household  Civilian  Income.  This  Note  considers  only  the  civilian  income 
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of  reserve  personnel  and  their  spouses.  Military  income  is  being 
assessed  by  another  contractor. 

The  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Officer  end  Enlisted  Personnel  and 
the  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Guard /Reserve  Spouses  ask  identical 
questions  pertaining  to  civilian  income  of  the  survey  respondent  and  the 
household.  The  Income  questions  focus  on  the  civilian  income  of  the 
survey  respondent,  spouse,  and  other  civilian  income.  The  primary 
income  questions  from  the  Reserve  Components  Survey  used  to  obtain 
estimates  of  Total  Civilian  Household  Income  are  listed  below  for 
reference: 

1.  In  1985,  what  were  your  USUAL  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  from  your  (main) 
civilian  job  or  your  own  business  before  taxes  and  other 
deductions?  (q.  el04,  ol04,  s51) 

2.  During  1985,  what  was  the  TOTAL  AMOUNT  THAT  YOU  EARNED  FROM  ALL 
CIVILIAN  JOBS  or  your  own  business  BEFORE  taxes  and  other 
deductions?  (q.  el08,  oI08,  s52) 

3.  Altogether  in  1985,  what  was  the  total  amount  that  YOUR  SPOUSE 
earned  from  a  civilian  job  or  his  or  her  own  business,  BEFORE 
taxes  and  other  deductions?  (q.  ell4,  oll4,  s58) 

4.  During  1985,  how  much  did  you  or  your  spouse  receive  from  other 
income  sources,  i.e.,  interest,  capital  gains,  alimony, 
unemployment,  etc.  (q.  ell6,  oll6,  s65) 

5.  Altogether  in  1985,  how  many  weeks  did  you  work  for  pay,  either 
full-  or  part-time,  at  a  civilian  job?  Include  weeks  that  you 
were  on  paid  vacation,  paid  sick  leave,  and  military  leave. 

OVERVIEW  OF  NOTE 

The  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  asked  RAND  to:  (1)  develop 
a  set  of  rules  for  editing/correcting/ imputing  the  civilian  income 
variables,  and  (2)  create  new  civilian  income  and  related  variables 
where  appropriate. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  two  S.4S  computer  files  containing  the 
variables  created  by  RAND.  One  file  contains  variables  pertaining  to 
officer  reserves  and  another  file  contains  variables  for  enlisted 
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reserves.  ’'The  files  have  been  incorporated  into  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Survey  database. 

This  Note  documents  the  income- re la ted  and  civilian  income 
variables  created  by  RAND  that  are  incorporated  into  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Survey  database  and  presents  income  characteristics  of 
officer  and  enlisted  reserves  and  their  households.  Section  11  of  this 
Note  documents  how  the  civilian  Income  variables  were  constructed. 
Section  III  defines  all  income-related  variables  and  civilian  income 
variables  contained  in  the  final  RAND  database  given  to  the  DMDC  in 
Monterey.  Section  IV  presents  income  characteristics  of  officer  and 
enlisted  reserves  and  their  households. 
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II.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CIVILIAN  INCOME  VARIABLES 


Survey  research  is  always  subject  to  some  degree  of  respondent 
error,  both  unintentional  and  deliberate.  Errors  in  the  survey  data 
are  generally  attributable  to:  (1)  the  respondent's  incorrect 
interpretation  of  the  question  (e.g.,  reports  income  per  paycheck 
instead  of  income  per  week),  (2)  misreporting  or  miscoding  of  response 
(e.g.,  the  respondent  inadvertently  deletes  or  adds  a  digit  when 
reporting  income),  or  (3)  deliberate  nonresponse  to  a  question. 

The  raw  survey  data  are  valuable  and  should  be  preserved.  But 
because  of  respondent  error  and  nonresponse  error  in  the  existing 
civilian  income  variables,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  then 
correct/impute/refine  the  values  for  these  variables  when  data  are 
questionable.  Accordingly,  RAKD  has  constructed  a  new  set  of  total 
civilian  income  variables,  for  the  Reserve  Components  Survey  database. 

For  imputing/refining  the  total  civilian  income  variables,  three 
sources  of  data  were  identified; 

•  Respondent's  survey 

•  Spouse's  survey 

•  Regression  estimates 

A  description  and  assessment  of  each  source  is  given  below.  The 
collection  of  rules  for  deciding  which  source  of  data  to  replace/ f il 1- 
in  the  total  civilian  income  value  is  presented  in  Section  III. 

RESPONDENT'S  SURVEY 

Responses  to  the  questionnaires  were  received  from  11,583  officer 
reserves,  6868  officer  reserve  spouses,  48,636  enlisted  reserves,  and 
20,732  enlisted  reserve  spouses.  Questionnaires  were  sent  only  to 
spouses  of  reservists  participating  in  the  survey. 
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The  reservist  questionnaire  for  officer  and  enlisted  reserves  and 
the  spouse  questionnaire  contain  identical  income -related  questions. 

Both  surveys  ask  the  respondent  for  his/her  total  1985  civilian  income 
from  all  civilian  jobs  before  taxes,  the  usual  weekly  civilian  income 
from  his/her  main  civilian  job  before  taxes,  and  the  number  of  weeks 
worked  for  pay,  either  full  or  part-time,  at  a  civilian  job. 

The  product  of  the  weekly  income  and  the  number  of  weeks  worked  is 
the  only  combination  of  survey  variables  that  was  intended  as  a 
consistency  check  for  the  respondent's  total  civilian  income.  In  most 
cases,  the  reservist's  or  spouse's  raw  response  to  the  total  civilian 
income  question  is  accurate  and  should  not  be  adjusted.  If  the  raw 
total  civilian  income  response  is  questionable,  then  the  product  of  the 
weekly  variables  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  data  for  imputing  a  value  of 
the  respondent's  total  civilian  income.  However,  this  consistency  check 
may  not  be  valid  for  all  respondents. 

Close  examination  of  the  survey  questions  shows  that  the  questions 
are  not  completely  consistent  in  their  wordings.  For  example,  if  a 
reservist  changed  civilian  jobs  or  had  more  than  one  civilian  job  during 
1985,  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables  may  be  significantly  different 
from  his  total  civilian  income.  Fortunately,  a  relatively  small  number 
of  reserves  are  of  this  type. 

SPOUSE'S  SURVEY 

The  spouse  questionnaire  and  the  reservist  questionnaire  contain 
questions  in  which  the  respondent  repKjrts  his/her  spouse's  total 
civilian  income.  In  those  cases  where  a  reservist  (or  a  spouse)  did  not 
provide  relevant  income -related  information  and  data  exist  from  his/her 
spouse,  there  exists  an  imputation  source  for  total  civilian  income. 

Data  on  officer  and  enlisted  reservists  who  have  spouses  who 
responded  to  the  spouse's  survey  were  used  to  evaluate  this  imputation 
source  of  civilian  income.  Records  were  selected  where  both  the 
reservists  and  their  spouses  gave  income  estimates  for  themselves  and 
income  estimates  for  their  spouses.  Descriptive  statistics  and 
correlations  were  calculated  to  determine  how  well  the  spouse's  estimate 
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of  the  reservist's  incoae  compares  to  the  reservist's  estimate  of  his 
own  income,  and  similarly,  how  well  the  reservist's  estimate  of  his 
spouse's  income  compares  to  the  spouse's  estimate  of  her  own  income. 


Comparison  of  Estimate  to  Actuai 

Tables  2.1  and  2.2'show  means  and  standard  deviations  of  total 
civilian  Incooies  for  officer  reserves  and  their  spouses,  and  enlisted 
reserves  and  their  spouses,  respectively. 

For  these  survey  populations,  the  mean  of  the  differences  (own  - 
other)  indicates  that  the  spouse  tends  to,  on  average,  underestimate  the 
reservist's  civilian  income.  This  is  understandable  in  that  the  spouse 
typically  sees  only  take-home  pay.  and  not  the  actual  income  before 
taxes  (which  is  what  the  reservist  is  reporting).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reservist,  on  average,  tends  to  slightly  overestimate  the  spouse's 
civilian  income,  although  not  by  a  significant  amount. 

This  result  must  be  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  means  of  the 
differences  are  rather  small  as  a  percentage  of  mean  civilian  incomes 
and  relative  to  the  variance  of  the  difference  of  income  estimates.  To 
further  Illustrate  the  implication  of  this  point:  if  a  household  were 
chosen  at  random,  the  probability  the  spouse  underestimates  the 


Table  2.1 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  OF  TOTAL  CIVILIAN  INCOMES 
FOR  OFFICER  RESERVES  AND  Tl.cIR  SPOUSES 


Officer's 

Mean 

Income 

Std 

Spouse' 

Mean 

s  Income 
Std 

Own  estimate 

36755 

20038 

17040 

14747 

Other  estimate 

35308 

19465 

17221 

14720 

Difference 

1447 

11952 

-  181 

8953 

(own  -  other) 

NOTE:  Own  estimate  is  the  estimate  of  civilian 
income  by  person  who  earned  the  income.  Other 
estimate  is  the  estimate  of  civilian  income  by  a 
person  who  did  not  earn  the  income.  The  number  of 
observations  in  this  sample  is  3493. 
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Tabu  2.2 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  OF  TOTAL  CIVILIAN  INCOMES 


FOR  ENLISTED 

RESERVES  ; 

AND  THEIR 

SPOUSES 

Enlisted 

Income 

Spouse  Income 

Mean 

Std 

Mean 

Std 

Own  estimate 

23083 

12182 

12189 

9752 

Other  estimate 

21759 

11630 

12257 

10257 

Difference 

1324 

8845 

-  67 

8481 

(own  -  other) 


NOTE:  Own  estimate  is  the  estimate  of  civilian 
income  by  person  who  earned  the  income.  Other 
estimate  is  the  estimate  of  civilian  income  by  a 
person  who  did  not  earn  the  income.  The  number  of 
observations  in  this  sample  is  10001. 


reservist's  income  is  not  much  greater  than  one-half.  In  other  words, 
the  overall  tendency  to  underestimate  a  spouse's  income  does  not  lend 
much  additional  income- related  information  for  any  given  household. 

Table  2.3  shows  the  correlations  between  the  two  estimates  of 
civilian  income  for  officer  and  enlisted  reservists.  The  correlations 
are  quite  high,  indicating  a  strong  linear  relationship  between  the 
spouse's  estimate  of  the  reservist's  income  and  the  reservist's  estimate 
of  his  own  income,  as  well  as  the  reservist's  estimate  of  his  spouse's 
income  and  the  spouse's  estimate  of  her  own  income. 

Table  2.3 

CORRELATION  OF  THE  TVO  ESTIMATES 
OF  CIVILIAN  INCOME 


Type  of 

Reservist 

Income 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Reservist's 

0.81731 

0.72499 

Spouse's 

0.81537 

0.64176 
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The  high  correlation  of  the  two  estlnaCes  of  civilian  incoae,  along 
with  the  results  presented  in  Tables  2.1  and  2.2,  suggest  that  using  the 
spouse's  income  data  as  an  imputation  source  for  reservist's  civilian 
income  is  a  viable  option.  The  same  is  true  for  the  reservist's  data  as 
an  ioiputation  source  for  the  spouse's  civilian  income.  There  are  still 
difficulties  that  need  to  be  accounted  for:  Identifying  outliers,  and 
who  should  be  believed  if  information  exists  from  both  the  reservist  and 
the  spouse? 

REGRESSION  ESTIMATE 

In  cases  in  which  the  reservist  has  not  reported  total  civilian 
income  or  the  weekly  income  variables,  and  his  spouse  does  not  give  an 
estimate  for  the  reservist's  income  (or  the  spouse  was  not  part  of  the 
spouse  survey,  or  the  reservist  is  not  married),  the  only  other 
alternative  for  imputing  a  value  for  total  civilian  income  is  using  some 
form  of  an  estimate.  Regression  equations  were  used  to  estimate  total 
civilian  income.  Only  426  or  3.7  percent  of  the  officer  records  and 
3728  or  7.7  percent  of  the  enlisted  records  required  replacement  of  the 
total  civilian  income  variable  by  the  regression  estimate. 

For  analysis  purposes,  the  officer  and  enlisted  survey  data  were 
each  split  into  two  groups.  One  group  consisted  of  those  reserves  whose 
spouses  responded  to  the  spouse  questionnaire,  and  the  other  consisted 
of  those  reserves  who  did  not  have  spouse  survey  data.  This  was  done 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  it  was  felt  that  reservists  who  are  not  married 
would  exhibit  different  behavior  characteristics  than  reservists  who  are 
married,  and  (2)  the  division  of  the  data  into  groups  facilitated  the 
development  of  the  civilian  income  replacement  rules  (see  Sec.  Ill),  by 
eliminating  many  redundant  tests  and  checks. 

Regression  Equation 

Regression  equations  were  determined  for  the  four  groups.  The 
regression  equations  were  fit  to  reserve  data  where  the  product  of 
weekly  income  and  the  number  of  weeks  worked  was  within  50  percent  of 
total  civilian  income.  The  regression  equations  are  a  function  of  age, 
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age  squared,  sex  (male  or  female),  race  (white  or  nonwhite),  level  of 
education  cooipleted  (did  not  complete  high  school,  completed  high 
school,  completed  college),  current  status  (working  full  tine,  working 
part  time,  in  school,  not  working,  other  (self-employed,  working  full 
time  as  Guard/Reserve  technician,  did  not  report  status]),  region  of  the 
country  (northeast,  midwest,  dbuth,  west,  other  (did  not  report  region 
of  country]),  and  occupation  group 

(professional/managerial/administration,  technical,  sales,  clerical, 
craft,  security,  labor,  service,  farmer,  and  other  (had  no  civilian 
job]).  Age  and  age  squared  are  the  only  continuous  variables,  with  all 
ocher  variables  being  indicator  variables. 

The  regression  equations  for  estimating  total  civilian  income  were 
determined  in  a  two-step  process.  First,  preliminary  regressions  were 
run  to  determine  potential  significant  variables;  at  least  one  level 
from  each  factor  was  dropped  Co  permit  identification  of  parameters. 
Variables  found  to  be  not  significant  were  removed  from  the  model  and 
the  regressions  were  rerun  to  determine  the  final  coefficients.  All 
variables  are  significant  at  Che  0.10  level  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Tables  2.4  and  2.5  show  the  regression  coefficients  and  T-statlstics  for 
officer  and  enlisted  groups. 

Table  2.6  gives  the  means  of  the  continuous  variables  and  the 
counts  of  the  indicator  variables  used  in  determining  the  coefficients 
of  Che  regression  equations. 

Lognormal  regression  equations  were  fit  to  the  above  specified 
populations  and  compared  to  the  standard  regression  results.  The  mean 
of  the  dif ference--accual  minus  predicted- -was  not  significantly 
different  from  zero  in  both  regret  i^ion  models.  The  standard  regression 
was  chosen  over  the  lognormal  model  for  estimating  total  civilian  income 
of  officer  and  enlisted  reserves  because  of  smaller  mean  squared  error 
(HSE)  and  easier  Interpretation  of  the  regression  coefficients.  (For 
officer  reserves:  MSE  =  217  from  standard  regression  versus  MSE  =  223 
for  lognormal  regression.  For  enlisted  reserves:  MSE  =  61  from 
standard  regression  versus  MSE  =  66  for  lognormal  regression.) 
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TabU  2.4 

REGRESSION  COEEFICIENTS  AMD  T-^STATISTICS  FOR  ESTIMATING 
TOTAL  CIVILIAN  INCOME  OF  OFFICER  RESERVE  PERSUMEL 


Ind^>eaident 

Variable 

With  Spouse 
Coefficient  t 

No  Spouse 

Coefficient  t 

Constant* 

-34979.76 

-4.381 

-56525.41 

-8.893 

Age 

1597.23 

4.083 

2870.66 

8.550 

Age(sq) 

-8.25 

-1.700 

-23.73 

-5.548 

Male 

9142.88 

7.433 

9227 . 29 

12.353 

Vrhite 

EDUCATION 

-2762.52 

-2.013 

0.0 

NS 

Other 

-0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

High  school 

0.0 

NS 

-5989.32 

-3.286 

College 

CURRENT  STATUS 

5889.14 

3.230 

0.0 

NS 

Full  time  work 

8423.48 

7.351 

8677.98 

7.885 

Fart  time  work 

0.0 

NS 

-2169.81 

-1.842 

In  school 

-5675.05 

-3.916 

-2832 . 79 

-2.561 

Not  working 

-3748.47 

-2.083 

-4711.38 

-3.261 

Other 

REGION 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Northeast 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Midwest 

0.0 

NS 

-2311.66 

-2.839 

South 

0.0 

NS 

-1209.12 

-1.804 

Vest 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Other 

OCCUPATION 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Prof /mgr 1/ admin 

5215.64 

4.720 

6646.34 

7.026 

Technical 

3927.23 

2.623 

4806.65 

3.746 

Sales 

8040.17 

4.655 

7812.53 

5.279 

Clerical 

-8685.22 

-1.915 

0.0 

NS 

Craft 

-6515.10 

-2.502 

0.0 

NS 

Security 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Service 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Labor 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Faramr 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Other 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

N«2862  R(sq):>0.2272  F=64.42 

N*3196  R(sq)a0.3219 

F=116.17 

NOTE:  NS  *  Not  significant. 

^stinate  for  feaale  or  nonwhite  reservist;  Includes 
estimate  for  polytoaous  variables  where  level  is  not  significant. 
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Table  2.5 


REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  AND  T-STATISTICS  FOR  ESTIMATING 
TOTAL  CIVILIAN  INCCHIE  OF  ENLISTED  RESERVE  PERSONNEL 


Independent 

Variable 

With  Spouse 
Coefficient  t 

No  Spouse 
Coefficient 

t 

Constant 

-30433.02 

-12.540 

-26070.99 

18.526 

Age 

1620.95 

16.522 

1390.19 

23.253 

Age(sq) 

-15.63 

-12.182 

-12.06 

14.120 

Male 

5350.97 

9.203 

3738.23 

15.187 

White 

EDUCATION 

0.0 

NS 

576.13 

3.127 

Other 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

High  school 

3892.37 

2.932 

3046.92 

3.748 

College 

CURRENT  STATUS 

5279.69 

3.958 

4073.35 

4.980 

Full  time  work 

1894.73 

6.150 

2725.86 

12.781 

Part  time  work 

-2116.00 

-4.822 

-2495.26 

10.023 

In  school 

-1638.31 

-3.489 

-2367 . 08 

-9 . 883 

Not  working 

-4214.99 

-7.833 

-2802.17 

-9.466 

Other 

REGION 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Northeast 

7046.30 

8.372 

6258.83 

12.188 

Midwest 

5503.83 

6.591 

4869.56 

9.533 

South 

4612.59 

5.584 

4834.71 

9.585 

West 

7126.08 

8.377 

6276.05 

12.085 

Other 

OCCUPATION 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Prof /mgr  1/admin 

3087.18 

9.993 

3147.16 

12.485 

Technical 

2810.74 

7.954 

2621.18 

9.564 

Sales 

0.0 

NS 

-621.27 

-1.858 

Clerical 

-1915.00 

-3.318 

-1144.27 

-3.347 

Craft 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

Security 

1703.62 

3.866 

567.61 

1.799 

Service 

-4985.62 

-7.062 

-4173.93 

11.981 

Labor 

-2016.68 

-6.070 

-1700.24 

-7.588 

Farmer 

-6542.92 

-3.998 

-4701.38 

-6.065 

Ocher 

0.0 

NS 

0.0 

NS 

N=7562  R(sq)=0.2919  F= 

155.46 

N=14,239  R{sq)=0.4332 

F=493.82 

NOTE:  NS  =  Not  significant. 

^Estimate  for  female  or  nonwhite  reservist;  includes 
estimate  for  polytomous  variables  where  level  is  not  significant. 
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Table  2.6 

MEANS  AND  COUNTS  OF  CONTINUOUS  VARIABLES 
AND  INDICATOR  VARIABLES 


Officer  Enlisted 

Variable  With  Spouse  No  Spouse  With  Spouse  No  Spouse 


Age 

39.45 

37.69 

37.12 

30 

.99 

Age(sq) 

1599.02 

1471.88 

1444.75 

1041 

.20 

Male 

2595 

(90.7) 

2471 

(77.3) 

7251 

(95.9) 

12546 

(88.1) 

White 

2697 

(94.2) 

2886 

(90.3) 

6793 

(89.8) 

11169 

(78.4) 

EDUCATION 

Other 

NA 

3 

(0.1) 

50 

(0.7) 

118 

(0.8) 

High  school 

98 

(3.4) 

94 

(2.9) 

3533 

(46.7) 

7136 

(50.1) 

College 

2764 

(96.6) 

3099 

(97.0) 

3979 

(52.6) 

6985 

(49.1) 

CURRENT  STATUS 

Full  time  work 

2581 

(90.2) 

2793 

(87.4) 

6254 

(82.7) 

10923 

(76.7) 

Part  time  work 

183 

(6.4) 

307 

(9.6) 

525 

(6.9) 

1955 

(13.7) 

In  school 

162 

(5.7) 

306 

(9.6) 

460 

(6.1) 

2141 

(15.0) 

Not  working 

120 

(A.  2) 

162 

(5.1) 

366 

(4.8) 

1144 

(8.0) 

Other* 

134 

(A. 7) 

115 

(3.6) 

833 

(11-0) 

956 

(6.7) 

REGION 

Northeast 

553 

(19.3) 

644 

(20.2) 

1536 

(20.3) 

3047 

(21.4) 

Midwest 

576 

(20.1) 

629 

(19.7) 

1922 

(25.4) 

3434 

(24.1) 

South 

1159 

(40.5) 

1190 

(37.2) 

2778 

(36.7) 

5017 

(35.2) 

West 

545 

(19.0) 

684 

(21.4) 

1193 

(15.8) 

2420 

(17.0) 

other 

29 

(l.l) 

49 

(1.5) 

133 

(1.8) 

321 

(2.3) 

OCCUPATION 

Prof /mgr l/admin 

2120 

(74.1) 

2274  ( 

(71.2) 

1952  1 

(25.8) 

2418  (17.0) 

Technical 

247 

(8.6) 

309 

(9.7) 

1102 

(14.6) 

1636 

(11.5) 

Sales 

152 

(5.3) 

194 

(6.1) 

412 

(5.4) 

926 

(6.5) 

Clerical 

15 

(0.5) 

49 

(1.5) 

321 

(4.2) 

984 

(6.9) 

Craft 

52 

(1.8) 

47 

(1.5) 

1148 

(15.2) 

1927 

(13.5) 

Security 

130 

(4.5) 

115 

(3.6) 

585 

(7.7) 

1062 

(7.5) 

Service 

14 

(0.5) 

28 

(0.9) 

191 

(2.5) 

833 

(5.9) 

Labor 

45 

(1.6) 

71 

(2.2) 

1312 

(17.3) 

3202 

(22.5) 

Farmer 

2 

(0.1) 

5 

(0.2) 

33 

(0.4) 

134 

(0.9) 

Ocher 

85 

(3.0) 

104 

(3.2) 

506 

(6.7) 

1117 

(7.8) 

NOTE;  NA  -  Not  available. 

It  is  possible  for  the  reservist  to  be  in  school  and  working 
full  time,  part  time,  or  not  at  all. 
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III.  CONTENTS  OF  DATA  FILES 


TWo  SAS  data  sets  containing  the  variables  created  by  RAND  have 
been  sent  to  DMDC  in  Monterey  for  incorporation  into  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Survey  database.  One  file  contains  variables  pertaining  to 
officer  reserves  and  the  other  file  contains  variables  for  .enlisted 
reserves . 

Each  of  the  data  sets  contains  variables  of  the  following  types; 

•  Indicators  of  existence  and  consistency 

•  Total  civilian  income 

•  Replacement  indicators 

This  section  contains  definitions  for  all  created  variables, 
distributions  for  all  indicator  variables,  and  replacement  rules  for  raw 
survey  data  in  the  total  civilian  income  variables. 

INDICATORS  OF  EXISTENCE  AND  CONSISTENCY 

The  product  of  weekly  civilian  earnings  and  the  number  of  weeks 
worked  is  the  only  combination  of  survey  variables  that  form  a 
consistency  check  on  the  total  civilian  income  of  the  respondent.  Six 
income-related  indicator  variables  were  created  to  determine  the 
existence  of  the  civilian  income  raw  survey  data  and  the  consistency 
between  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables  and  total  civilian  income. 

An  existence  variable  and  a  consistency  variable  were  created  for 
officer  and  enlisted  reserves,  and  for  spouses.  The  definition  of 
these  variables  is  given  below.  The  variable  names  are  indented  and  in 
boldface  print. 
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Oafinition  of  Officar  Variablas 

The  following  variables  pertain  to  officer  reserve  nember.  and  are 
incorporated  into  the  officer  data  set. 


OFFDATA  Indicator  of  the  presence  of  civilian  incoae- 
re laced  data  for  officer  reservists. 


OFFDATA  is 
distinguish  the 
civilian  Income 
question  ol04) , 
meanings  of  the 


a  string  variable  consisting  of  three  indicators  that 
eight  possible  combinations  of  the  variables,  total 
(survey  question  olOS),  usual  weekly  earnings  (survey 
and  number  of  weeks  worked  (survey  question  ol09).  The 
three  indicators  are: 


I  I _  1  if  number  of  weeks  paid  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 

I 

I _  1  if  usual  weekly  earning  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 

_  1  if  total  civilian  income  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 


OCONSIST  Indicator  of  the  level  of  consistency  between 

Che  product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 
paid,  and  total  civilian  income  for  officer 
reservists. 

-1  =  Missing  (OFFDATA  S  110). 

1  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  is  within  25  percent  of  total  civilian 
income . 

2  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  at  least  25  percent  and  less 
than  50  percent  of  total  civilian  income. 

3  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  at  least  50  percent  and  less 
than  75  percent  of  total  civilian  income. 

4  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  more  than  75  percent  of  total 
civilian  income. 
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Definition  of  Enlisted  Variables 

The  following  variables  pertain  to  enlisted  reserve  neinbers  and  are 
incorporated  into  the  enlisted  data  set. 

ENLOATA  Indicator  of  the  presence  of  civilian  income- 
related  data  for  enlisted  reservists. 

EMLDATA,  like  OFFOATA,  is  a  string  variable  consisting  of  three 
indicators  that  distinguish  the  eight  possible  combinations  of  the 
variables,  total  civilian  income  (survey  question  elOS) ,  usual  weekly 
earnings  (survey  question  el04),  and  number  of  weeks  worked  (survey 
question  el09).  The  meanings  of  the  three  indicators  are: 

0  0  0 

I  I  I 


1  if  total  civilian  income  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 


1  if  number  of  weeks  paid  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 
1  if  usual  weekly  earning  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 


ECONSIST  Indicator  of  the  level  of  consistency  between 

the  product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 
paid,  and  total  civilian  income  for  enlisted 
reservists. 

-I  =  Missing  (ENLDATA  i  llO). 

1  ==  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  is  within  25  percent  of  total  civilian 
income . 

2  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  at  least  25  percent  and  less 
than  50  percent  of  total  civilian  income. 

3  -■  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  at  least  50  percent  and  less 
than  75  percent  of  total  civilian  income. 

4  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  more  than  75  percent  of  total 
civilian  income. 
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DEFINITION  OF  SPOUSE  VARIABLES 

The  following  variables  pertain  to  the  spouses  of  Guard/Reserve 
meinbers  and  incorporated  into  both  the  officer  and  reserve  data  sets. 

SPSDATA  Indicator  of  the  presence  of  civilian 

incooe-related  data  for  the  spouse  of  the  reservists. 

SPSDATA,  like  OFFDATA,  is  a  string  variable  consisting  of  three 
indicators  that  distinguish  the  eight  possible  combinations  of  the 
variables,  spouse's  total  civilian  income  (spouse  survey  question  s52) , 
spouse's  usual  weekly  earnings  (spouse  survey  question  s51),  and  number 
of  weeks  spouse  worked  (spouse  survey  question  s46).  The  meanings  of 
the  three  indicators  are: 


1  1 _  1  if  number  of  weeks  paid  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 

1 

I _  1  if  usual  weekly  earning  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 


1  if  total  civilian  income  is  >  0,  0  otherwise. 


SCONSIST  Indicator  of  the  level  of  consistency  between 

the  product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 
paid,  and  total  civilian  earning  for  the  spouse. 

*1  =  Missing  (SPSDATA  <  110). 

1  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  is  within  25  percent  of  total  civilian 
income . 

2  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  at  least  25  percent  and  less 
than  50  percent  of  total  civilian  income. 

3  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  at  least  50  percent  and  less 
than  75  percent  of  total  civilian  income. 

4  =  Product  of  weekly  income  and  number  of  weeks 

paid  differs  by  more  than  75  percent  of  total 
civilian  income. 
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Distribution  of  Existence  and  Consistency  Variables 

Table  3.1  shows  the  distribution  of  the  variables  OFFDATA  and 
SPSDATA  that  are  found  in  the  officer  data  file.  SPSDATA .=  -1  means  the 
officer  does  not  have  a  spouse  who  responded  to  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Survey  of  Guard /Reserve  Spouses.  Table  3.2  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  variables  OCOK'SIST  and  SCONSIST  that  are  found  in 
the  officer  data  file. 

Table  3.3  shows  the  distribution  of  the  variables  ENLDATA  and 
SPSDATA  that  are  found  in  the  enlisted  data  file.  SPSDATa  =  -1  means 
the  enlisted  reservist  does  not  have  a  spouse  who  responded  to  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Guard / Reserve  Spouses.  Table  3.4  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  variables  ECONSIST  and  SCONSIST  that  are  found  in 
the  enlisted  data  file. 


Table  3.1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OFFDATA  AND  SPSDATA  VARIABLES 
IN  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEY:  OFFICER  FILE 


Code 

OFFDATA 

Percent 

SPSDATA 

Percent 

-1 

0 

0.0 

4715 

40.7 

000 

715 

6.2 

2005 

17.3 

001 

323 

2.8 

5 

0.0 

010 

101 

0.9 

282 

2.4 

oil 

432 

3.7 

171 

1.5 

100 

18 

0.2 

3 

0.0 

101 

282 

2.4 

13 

0.1 

110 

235 

2.0 

70 

0.6 

111 

9477 

81.8 

4319 

37.3 

Total 

11583 

100.0 

11583 

100.0 
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Table  3.2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OCONSIST  AMD  SCONSIST  VARIABLES 
IN  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEY;  OFFICER  FILE 


Code 

OCONSIST 

Percent 

SCONSIST 

Percent 

-1 

2106 

18.2 

7264 

62.7 

1 

7273 

62.8 

3213 

27.7 

2 

1077 

9.3 

518 

4.5 

3 

332 

2.9 

186 

1.6 

4 

79S 

6.9 

402 

3.5 

Total 

11583 

100.0 

11583 

100.0 

Table  3.3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENLDATA  AND  SPSDATA  VARIABLES 
IN  .RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEY;  ENLISTED  FILE 


Code 

ENLDATA 

Percent 

SPSDATA 

Percent 

-1 

0 

0.0 

27904 

57.4 

000 

5685 

11.7 

5886 

12.1 

001 

1553 

3.2 

32 

0.1 

010 

808 

1.7 

932 

1.9 

Oil 

1923 

4.0 

677 

1.4 

100 

217 

0.4 

25 

0.1 

101 

1219 

2.5 

64 

0.1 

110 

2039 

4.2 

236 

0.5 

III 

35192 

72.4 

12880 

26.5 

Total 

48636 

100.0 

48636 

100.0 

i 

( 
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Table  3.4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ECONSIST  AND  SCONS  1ST  VARIABLES 
IN  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEY:  ENLISTED  FILE 


Code 

ECONSIST 

Percent 

SCONS I ST 

Percent 

-1 

13444 

27.6 

35756 

73.5 

1 

22032 

45.3 

8928 

18.4 

2 

5964 

12.3 

1715 

3.5 

3 

1966 

4.0 

654 

1.3 

4 

5230 

10.8 

1583 

3.3 

Total 

48636 

100.0 

48636 

100.0 

Total  Civilian  Income 

Rules  have  been  developed  to  adjust  the  raw  data  responses  in  the 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  for  nonresponse  and  other  errors.  Using 
these  rules,  two  civilian  income  variables  were  created  and  serve  as 
corrected/ ref ined  versions  of  the  total  civilian  income  variables.  One 
variable  is  for  total  civilian  income  of  reserve  members,  and  the  other 
is  for  the  total  civilian  income  of  the  spouse. 

It  was  assumed  in  developing  the  replacement  rules  that  for  any 
given  person  in  the  reserves,  if  the  original  data  seemed  questionable 
or  were  missing,  the  objective  was  not  to  determine  his/her  actual 
income,  but  rather  to  determine  the  income  value  representative  of  that 
type  of  reservist  given  the  data  available. 

Definition  of  total  civilian  income  variables  and  the  rules  for 
replacing  the  raw  survey  data  arc  given  below. 

Variable  Definition 

The  following  variables  are  contained  in  both  the  officer  and 
enlisted  data  sets. 

RESINCOM  =  Reservist's  total  civilian  income. 

=  -1  if  reservist  did  not  have  a  job  in  1985  and 
did  not  report  civilian  income. 
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=  100000  if  reservist  made  at  least  $100,000  during 
1985. 

SPSINCOM  =  Spouse's  total  civilian  income. 

=  -1  if  spouse  did  not  have  a  job  in  198S  and  did 
not  report  civilian  income. 

=  100000  if  spouse  made  at  least  $100,000  during 
1985. 

INCXREGR  =  Reservist's  total  civilian  income  as  estimated 
by  regression  equation. 

=  -1  if  reservist  did  not  have  a  job  in  1985  and 
did  not  report  civilian  income. 

(NOTE:  INCXREGR  is  reported  for  all  reserve  personnel,  and  is  used  as 

the  imputation  source  when  no  other  information  is  available.) 

Replacement  Rules 

The  following  rules  were  applied  to  officer  and  enlisted  reserves 
who  responded  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  data  and  the  spouses 
who  responded  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey  of  Spouses  in  order 
to  create  the  RESINCOM  and  SPSINCOM  variables.  Regression  estimates  of 
spouse's  total  civilian  income  were  not  applicable  and  are  not  part  of 
the  replacement  rules  for  the  SPSINCOM  variable.  The  replacement  rules 
are  given  below: 

1.  Two  initial  consistency  checks  were  made.  Failing  both  consistency 
checks  resulted  in  the  data  being  further  evaluated  and  potentially 
replaced/filled  in.  If  the  respondent  passed  either  of  the  checks, 
raw  response  was  not  replaced. 

a.  The  first  check  compared  the  product  of  weekly  civilian  income 
and  the  number  of  weeks  worked  with  the  total  civilian  income. 
If  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables  differed  by  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  civilian  income,  or  some  combination  of 
the  respondent's  civilian  income  variables  was  missing,  then 
the  record  failed  this  test. 
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b.  The  second  check  compared  the  respondent's  estimate  of  total 
civilian  income  with  his  spouse's  estimate  of  his  total 
civilian  income  if  the  spouse's  data  were  available  for  those 
respondents  who  failed  the  first  test.  If  these  estimates 
differed  by  more  than  $2500,  the  record  failed  this  test. 

2.  The  income  variables  were  checked  for  extreme  values. 

Records  where  total  civilian  income  was  less  than  $2500  or  total 
civilian  income  exceeded  $90,000  were  considered  extreme  values. 

These  records  were  examined  by  hand  to  determine  the  explicit  rules 
to  replace  the  values. 

3.  If  the  respondent's  total  civilian  income  was  missing  and  at  least  one 
of  the  weekly  income  variables  was  missing  (e.g. ,  ENLDATA  S  010),  the 
total  civilian  income  was  filled  in  using  the  spouse's  estimate  of  the 
reservist's  income.  Estimates  that  were  potential  outliers  were 
excluded  (e.g.,  the  reservist  was  not  in  school,  or  not  working 
part-time,  and  the  estimate  was  less  than  $10,000).  If  spouse  data 
were  not  available  or  excluded  as  an  outlier,  the  regression  estimate 
was  used. 

4.  If  the  respondent's  total  civilian  income  was  missing  but  the 
weekly  income  variables  were  reported  and  acceptable  (e.g.,  number  of 
weeks  paid  i  45),  then  the  income  was  filled  in  by  the  product  of 
the  weekly  variables.  If  the  weekly  income  variables  were  not 
acceptable  and  spouse's  data  were  available,  then  the  total  civilian 
income  was  filled  in  using  the  spouse's  estimate  of  the  reservist's 
income;  otherwise  the  regression  estimate  was  used. 

5.  If  the  respondent's  total  civilian  income  was  reported  and  at  least 
one  of  the  weekly  income  variables  was  missing  (e.g.,  100  <ENLDATA< 

110),  and  the  spouse's  estimate  of  the  reservist's  total  civilian  income 
is  given,  the  difficulty  of  "who  to  believe"  arises.  Here,  the  total 
civilian  income  of  the  reservists  was  filled  in  using  the  ma.ximum  of 
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the  reservist's  and  the  spouse's  estimate  of  the  reservist's  income.* 
If  the  total  civilian  income  reported  was  between  $2S00  and  $90,000 
and  the  spouse's  data  were  not  available,  the  value  was  not  replaced. 
Since  regression  estimates  are  given  for  all  records  (see  INCXREGR 
variable),  replacement  of  these  values  are  at  the  analyst's 
discretion. 

6.  If  all  of  the  respondent's  civilian  income  variables  wfere  reported 
and  the  product  of  weekly  civilian  income  and  the  number  of  weeks 
worked  was  inconsistent  with  the  total  civilian  income,  then  total 
civilian  income  was  replaced  by  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables 
or  the  spouse's  estimate  of  the  reservist's  income,  whichever  is  most 
appropriate.* 

REPLACEMENT  INDICATORS 

Two  variables  were  created  that  indicate  the  replacement  of  the  taw 
survey  data  in  the  civilian  income  variables.  These  variables  give  an 
indication  of  why  the  taw  survey  data  were  replaced  and  the  source  of 
the  replacement  data.  The  definitions  of  the  replacement  variables  are 
given  below. 


'The  maximum  of  total  civilian  income  and  the  spouse's  estimate  of 
the  reservist's  income  is  used  since  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  income 
estimates  differed  by  a  factor  of  10.  This  suggests  that  a  zero  was 
inadvertintly  dropped  from  one  of  the  income  estimates. 

*By  nature  of  the  questions,  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables 
should  be  less  than  or  equal  to  the  total  civilian  income.  If  this  is 
not  true,  either  the  reservist  underreports  his  income  or  is  reporting 
wrong  values  for  the  weekly  variables.  If  he  appeared  to  underreport 
his  income,  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables  was  used;  if  weekly 
var  ■  -ijles  appeared  questlonat>i.e,  the  spouse's  estimate  of  the  reserve's 
inc  T.'.e  was  used. 
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Variable  Definition 

The  following  variables  are  contained  in  both  the  officer  and 
enlisted  data  sets. 


REPLCODE  Indicator  of  the  source  of  data  for  RESINCOH  and 
the  reason  why  the  original  data  were  replaced.. 

=  0  if  original  data  are  used,  no  replacement  needed. 

=  1  if  total  civilian  income  is  low  (income  <  $2500) 

and  the  earnings  were  not  consistent  with  the  weekly 
consistency  check  or  the  spouse's  data.  Replaced 
with  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables  or  spouse's 
data,  whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

=  2  if  total  civilian  income  is  high  (income  >  $90,000) 
and  not  consistent  with  the  weekly  consistency  check 
or  the  spouse's  data.  Replaced  with  the  product  of 
the  weekly  variables  earnings  or  spouse's  data, 
whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

-  3  if  total  civilian  income  and  at  least  one  of  the 

weekly  variables  is  missing  (ENLDATA  i  10). 

Replaced  with  spouse's  data. 

=  4  if  total  civilian  income  is  missing  but  the  weekly 
earning  and  number  of  weeks  paid  are  present. 
Replaced  with  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables 
or  spouse  s  data,  whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

=  5  if  total  civilian  income  is  present  but  the  weekly 
earning  or  number  of  weeks  paid  are  missing. 

Replaced  with  spouse  data. 

=  6  if  total  civilian  income  is  inconsistent  with  the 
weekly  consistency  check  (e.g.,  ECONSIST  k  3). 
Replaced  with  the  product  of  the  weekly  variables  or 
spouse  data,  whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

-  1  if  total  civilian  income  is  missing  and  has  not 

been  filled  in;  regression  estimate  is  used. 

=  8  if  the  reservist  indicated  that  he  did  not  have  a 
job  in  1985  and  received  no  civilian  income.  No 
income  replacement  needed. 

REPLSPS  Indicator  of  the  source  of  data  for  SPSINCO.M  and  the 

reason  why  the  original  data  should  be  replaced. 
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=  -1  if  spouse  data  do  not  exist. 

=  0  if  original  spouse  data  are  used. 

=  1  if  original  spouse  data  are  missing.  Replace  with 
reservist's  data. 

=  2  if  spouse's  total  civilian  income  is  missing  but 

the  weekly  earning  and  the  number  of  weeks  worked  is 
present.  Replace  with  product  of  weekly  variables. 

=  3  if  spouse's  total  civilian  Income  is  inconsistent 

with  the  weekly  consistency  check  and  reservist's  data 
on  spouse  are  missing.  Replace  with  product  of 
weekly  variables. 

=  4  if  spouse's  total  civilian  income  is  inconsistent 
with  the  weekly  consistency  check  and  the 
reservist's  data  on  spouse  are  available.  Replace 
with  product  of  weekly  variables  or  reservist's  data, 
whichever  is  most  appropriate. 


Distributions  of  Replacement  Indicator  Variables 

Tables  3.5  and  3.6  show  the  distribution  of  the  variables  REPLCODE 
and  REPLSPS  for  officer  and  enlisted  reserve  members  and  their  spouses. 
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Tabl«  3.5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPLCOOE  VARIABLE  FOR  OFFICER 
AND  ENLISTED  RESERVES 


REPLCOOE 

Officer 

Frequency  Percent 

Enlisted 

Frequency  Percent 

0 

9221 

79.6 

33380 

68.6 

1 

196 

1.7 

2122 

4.4 

2 

29 

0.3 

82 

0.2 

3 

146 

1.3 

573 

1.2 

4 

427 

3.7 

1833 

3.8 

5 

54 

0.? 

231 

0.5 

6 

537 

4.6 

2855 

5.9 

7 

426 

3.7 

3748 

7.7 

8 

547 

4.7 

3812 

7.8 

Total 

11583 

100. 0 

48636 

100.0 

Table  3.6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPLSPS  VARIABLE  FOR  OFFICER 
AND  ENLISTED  RESERVES 


REPLSPS 

Officer 

Frequency  Percent 

Enlisted 

Frequency  Percent 

-1 

5246 

45.3 

28595 

58.8 

0 

3950 

34.1 

11275 

23.2 

1 

1863 

16.1 

6497 

13.4 

2 

123 

1.1 

535 

1.1 

3 

49 

0.4 

345 

0.7 

4 

352 

3.0 

1389 

2.9 

Total 

11583 

100.0 

48636 

100.0 
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IV.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RESERVIST'S  INCOME 


To  better  understand  the  total  civilian  income  variables  created  by 
RAND  and  the  civilian  income  of  reserve  members  in  general,  it  is  useful 
to  examine  some  income  characteristics  of  the  variables.  Exploratory 
tabulations  were  run  that  look  at: 

*  Distribution  of  individual  income 

*  Comparison  with  civilian  population 

*  Average  household  income 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 

The  civilian  income  distributions  of  officer  and  enlisted  reserves 
and  their  spouses  as  shown  by  the  variables  RESINCOM  and  SPSINCOM  are 
given  below.  These  distributions  show  that  the  replacement  rules,  given 
in  Sec.  Ill,  do  not  produce  unreasonable  results.  The  distributions  of 
civilian  household  incomes  are  also  given. 

Officer  Reserves  and  Spouses 

Figures  A.l  and  4.2  illustrate  the  distributions  of  civilian 
income,  as  shown  by  the  variables  RESIN'COM  and  SPSINCOM,  for  officer 
reservists  and  their  spouses,  respectively.  Income  level  77.5  includes 
all  officers  or  spouses  who  earned  $77,500  or  more  during  1985.  The  0 
income  level  refers  to  officers  or  spouses  who  did  not  have  a  civilian 
job  in  1985  and  did  not  report  a  civilian  income,  had  no  civilian  income 
in  1985,  and  other  missing  values. 

Figure  4.3  shows  the  distribution  of  total  civilian  household 
income.  This  income  was  found  by  adding  reservist's  civilian  income, 
spouse's  civilian  income,  and  other  income. 
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Income  (in  thousands) 


Fig.  4.3--Distributlon  of  total  household  civilian  income 
of  officer  reservists 

Enlisted  Reserves  and  Spouses 

Figures  4.4  and  4,5  illustrate  the  distributions  of  civilian 
income,  as  shown  by  the  variables  RESINCOM  and  SPSINCOM,  for  enlisted 
reservists  and  their  spouses,  respectively.  Income  level  77.5  includes 
all  enlisted  reserves  or  spouses  who  earned  $77,500  or  more  during  1985. 
The  0  income  level  refers  to  enlisted  reservists  or  spouses  who  did  not 
have  a  civilian  job  in  1985  and  did  not  report  a  civilian  income,  had  no 
civilian  income  in  1985,  and  other  missing  values. 

Figure  4.6  shows  the  distribution  of  total  civilian  household 
income.  This  income  was  found  by  adding  reservist's  civilian  income, 
spouse's  civilian  income,  and  other  income. 
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Fig.  4.6-'0istcibution  of  total  household  civilian  income 
of  enlisted  reservists 
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AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  INCOMES 

The  average  household  incomes  of  officer  and  enlisted  reserve 
households  are  given  below.  Household  income  was  determined  by  adding 
Che  reservist's  total  civilian  income,  spouse's  total  civilian  income, 
and  other  income.  Since  income  tends  to  increase  with  age,  average 
household  incomes  are  presented  controlling  for  age.  The  age 
distribution  of  the  reserve  members  is  also  given. 

Officer  Reserves 

Figure  4.7  shows  the  average  civilian  household  income  of  officer 
reserves,  controlling  for  the  age  of  the  reserve  member.  The  civilian 
household  income  is  also  delineated  by  the  source  of  income  (reserve, 
spouse,  other  income).  It  is  obvious  Chat  the  reservist  is  the  primary 
incoM  producer,  income  increases  with  age,  and  other  income  tends  to  be 
only  a  small  portion  of  civilian  household  income.  Table  4.1  gives  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  Che  sources  of  household  civilian 
income . 
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Age  of  reservist 


Fig.  4.7--Average  household  civilian  income  of  officer  reserves 


Table  4.1 

SOURCE  OF  CIVILIAN  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  OF  OFFICER  RESERVES 


Reservist' 

Age 

'  s 

N 

RESINCOM 

Mean  % 

SPSINCOM 

Mean  X 

OTHER  I.\C 
Mean  % 

Household 

Income 

S25 

409 

10312 

72.22 

3478 

24.36 

488 

3.42 

14279 

26-30 

1144 

19789 

69.88 

7552 

26.67 

975 

3.45 

28317 

31-35 

2205 

29733 

72.08 

10129 

24.55 

1391 

3.37 

41253 

36-40 

3476 

38738 

76.08 

10559 

20.74 

1619 

3.18 

50916 

41-45 

2346 

44109 

77.66 

10654 

18.76 

2033 

3.58 

56796 

46-50 

1209 

47490 

79.31 

10232 

17.09 

2156 

3.60 

59878 

51+ 

791 

46452 

79.47 

9264 

15.85 

2736 

4.68 

58451 

Total 

11580 

36676 

76.11 

9827 

20.39 

1688 

3.50 

48191 
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Enlisted  Reserves 

Figure  4.8  shows  average  civilian  household  income  of  enlisted 
reserves,  controlling  for  the  age  of  the  reserve  member.  The  civilian 
household  Income  is  also  delineated  by  the  source  of  income  (reservist, 
spouse,  other  income).  Again,  the  reservist  is  the  primary  income 
producer,  income  Increases  with  age,  and  other  income  is  a  nominal 
portion  of  the  total  household  income  of  enlisted  reserves.  Table  4.2 
gives  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  sources  of  household 
civilian  income. 


Age  of  reservist 

Fig.  4.8-'Average  household  civilian  income  of  enlisted  reserves 
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Table  4.2 

SOURCE  OF  CIVILIAN  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  OF  ENLISTED  RESERVES 


Reservist' 

Age 

's 

N 

RESINCOM 

Mean  % 

SPSINCOM 

Mean  % 

OTHER INC 
Mean  % 

Household 

Income 

<25 

14323 

10949 

84.02 

1788 

13.72 

294 

2.26 

13032 

26-30 

7997 

16356 

75.17 

5044 

23.18 

358 

1.65 

21759 

31-35 

7211 

21397 

75.75 

6514 

23.06 

335 

1.19 

28246 

36-40 

8638 

25978 

75.88 

7984 

23.32 

274 

0.80 

34237 

41-45 

4927 

27965 

76.20 

8433 

22.98 

300 

0.82 

36698 

46-50 

3065 

28601 

76.26 

8606 

22.95 

298 

0.79 

37505 

51+ 

2448 

26726 

77.17 

7613 

21.98 

293 

0.85 

34632 

Total 

48629 

19694 

77.15 

5524 

21.64 

308 

1.21 

25526 
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B«n»tlts  Ptovld«4  bY  B«plpyx»  ot  PTionotX 
In  the  8«l«efd  R»««vi 


This  c«pott  la  tha  aaployac-pcovidnd  beneflta  aaction  of  the 
Reaecva  Coaiponenta  attidy  foe  the  Quadeannlal  Review  of  Hllltacy 
Conpanaatlon  (Contract  No.  HDA  903-87-C-0647) .  Hay/Hu9glns  was 
asked  to  derive  the  relative  value  of  enployer-provlded  benefits 
(e.g.  retlreaent.  Insurance  and  leave  provided  by  an  employer)  for 
reserve  force  members  through  the  Defease  Department  and  from 
their  full-time  employer.  Section  I  explains  the  survey  and 
analysis  methods.  Section  tl  shows  the  value  of  benefits  earned 
as  a  reserve  force  member.  Section  III  of  the  report  shows  tha 
value  of  benefits  provided  by  the  full-time  employer  by  type  and 
by  economic  sector.  Appendix  A  describes  the  prevalence  of 
benefits  by  provision:  Appendix  B  is  a  list  of  the  comparator 
organlxatlons;  and  Appendix  C  Is  a  listing  of  the  numeric  results. 

Data  from  the  Hay/Hugglns  Benefit  Comparison  (HHBC)  for  1986 
were  analyzed  for  836  employers  selected  from  the  912  HHBC 
participants  as  most  likely  to  employ  reserve  force  members  while 
they  are  not  on  military  duty.  Benefits  provided  by  these 
employers  average  65t  of  pay  for  low-paid  employees  and  decline  to 
an  average  of  359  of  pay  for  higher-paid  employees.  Larger 
employers  (those  with  over  500  employees)  provide  a  benefits 
package  that  is  worth  about  4%  more  on  average  than  the  package 
provided  by  smaller  employers.  In  addition  the  Department  of 
Defense  provides  benefits  worth  294  of  their  reserve  salary  to  the 
reserve  force  members. 


I.  Hay/Hugglns  Benefits  Comparison 

Hay/Huggins  conducts  an  annual  survey  of  employers  throughout 
the  country.  The  survey,  called  the  Hay/Hugglns  Benefits 
Comparison.  Includes  participants  from  all  Industry  groups  and 
geographical  areas.  The  survey  concentrates  on  medium  and  large 
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oiganlzatlona  and  includas  quaaciont  coaeaznlng  Inautaoca  plans, 
psRsion  plans,  capital  aceusiulatlon  plans,  annual  and  sick  leave, 
and  executive  peEquisites.  Data  toe  this  study  were  dtawn  tot 
specific  groups  fro*  the  912  eaployers  reporting  in  the  1986  hhbc. 

The  survey  inforaation  is  used  to  measure  the  total  benefit 
value  for  each  of  the  organizations  in  the  survey.  The 
Hay/Hugglns  Benefits  Value  Conpatison  (BVC)  is  used  to  perform  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  cha  value  of  the  benefits  pr;>vided  by  the 
employer.  The  unit  of  measure  is  (a)  the  rate  of  expected  use  of 
a  benefit  times  (b)  the  expected  value  of  the  benefit  times  (c) 
the  duration  of  receipt  of  the  benefit.  Pot  instance,  the 
disability  value  is  determined  by  multiplying  (a)  the  expected 
rate  of  disability  by  (b)  the  expected  annual  benefit  by  (c)  the 
expected  number  of  years  on  the  disability  rolls. 

The  level  of  benefits  which  an  employer  provides  to  its 
employees  is  knotra  to  vary  by  the  size  of  the  firm  and  the 
industrial  sector.  To  measure  the  impact  of  these  factors,  and 
how  they  relate  to  Selected  Reservist  benefits,  the  analysis 
concentrated  on  the  following  industry  groups  which  are  more 
likely  to  employ  reserve  force  members: 

I.  Manufacturing 

II.  Transportation  and  Trade 

III.  Finance 

IV.  Government 
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A  eoaplvt*  Hat  of  tho  B36  •■ployocs  la  inelndad  in  Appandix  B 
(76  anployars  waca  axeludad  baeanaa  thay  waca  In  othac  Induatcy 
aagnanta  or  did  not  rapoct  a  noabar  of  aaployaaa).  Tba  nuabar  by 
catapory  ia: 


Hanufaetucing  273 
Ttanapoctation  &  Trada  136 
Plnanca  394 
Govacnaant 

Total  836 


Fucthac.  an  analyaia  of  tha  banafita  providad  by  aaployaca  in 
all  tout  induatcy  gcoupa  toe  aaeh  of  tha  aubgcoups  A  and  B  wan 
parforaad.  This  final  coapaciaon  waa  pacfoeaad  foe  diffacant 
banafita  catagociaa.  Tha  nuabac  of  aaplayacs  by  aubgeoup  ia: 

A.  Eaployaca  with  1  to  SCO  Baployaaa  1S4 

B.  Baployaca  with  501  oc  Moca  Eaployaaa 

Total  836 

Tha  daaeclption  of  Salactad  Baaaeviat  banafita  waa  baaad 
pciaacily  on  infocaation  in  tha  1987  Raaacva  Foccaa  Alaanac.  Tha 
alaanac  ineludaa  infocaation  on  tha  banafita  pcovidad  and  on  tba 
apacific  culaa  and  cagulationa  covacing  uaa  of  thoaa  banafita. 
Infocaation  fcoa  tha  1986  Baaaeva  Coaponanta  Suevay  of  Officaca 
and  Suevay  of  Enliatad  Pacaonnal  and  tha  Offica  of  tha  Actuacy  of 
tha  Dapactaant  of  Datanaa  waa  uaad  to  avaluata  tha  banafita.  Tha 
Raaacva  Coaponanta  Suevaya  includad  infocaation  on  tha  uaaga  of 
coaaiaaaclaa  and  axchangaa. 
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II.  BamCK*  Cicoa, B«mcv*  Statns 

R*s»cv«  Coce*  ■•■bass  caeatv*  OaCaiisa  OapactMot  banaClt* 
•••oclatad  with  tbaic  cacacva  status.  Tha  valua  oC  thasa  bsasClts 
Is  shown  In  Graph  I.  Thasa  banaClts  aca  appcoxlMtaly  tha  sawa  as 
a  paecantaga  of  dlttarant  basic  pay  lavals  with  an  avaraga  valua 
of  29%  of  basic  pay.  Tha  graph  covars  tha  ranga  of  total  yaarly 
aarnings  of  Officars  and  Bnlistads  for  48  drills  and  14  days  of 
annual  activa  duty. 

Flva  banaflts  wara  datarwinad  to  ba  of  significant  uonstary 
valua  to  tha  rasarva  forca  aasibars  and  wara  includad  in  tha 
calculation  of  tha  avaraga  valua  of  banaflts.  Tha  first,  and  nost 
iaportant.  is  tha  additional  points  aarnad  toward  ratirauant 
cradit.  Datails  on  tha  calculation  of  tha  ratirauant  valua  ara 
providad  balow. 

Tha  sacond  banaflt  is  tha  valua  of  tha  govarnnant's  Social 
Security  contribution  for  pay  whila  on  activa  duty.  Thara  is  a 
proposal  to  cover  drill  pay  for  Social  Security  but  tha  values 
show  tha  effect  of  currant  law  which  covers  approxiuataly  25%  of 
total  rasarva  pay. 

The  third  benefit  is  tha  avaraga  value  of  the  educational 
assistance.  Tha  benefit  value  was  dataruinad  to  ba  about  tloo  a 
year  based  on  datarwinations  of  tha  Board  of  Actuaries  of  tha 
■ilitary  ratirawant  systaw.  The  value  is  includsd  as  an 
opportunity  at  all  pay  lavals  although  rasarva  forca  uaubars  ara 
not  eligible  if  they  already  have  a  collage  degree  or  do  not  sign 
up  for  at  least  a  six  year  tour  of  duty. 

The  fourth  banaflt  is  tha  savings  rasulting  frou  use  of 
coamissary  and  exchange  privilagas.  Tha  last  benefit  is  tha  value 
of  conpansation  and  benefits  received  as  a  result  of  in)ury  whila 
on  duty. 
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Values  wscs  not  asslynsd  to  othor  govornaont-ptovldsd  bonstlts 
boesuss  (1)  tboy  apply  to  rasorva  tores  ■aabars  only  whlla  on 
actlva  duty.  (3)  tb*  tra^uaney  of  usa  of  tha  banaflts  la  vary  low. 
and/or  (3)  tba  amount  ot  tba  banaCit  is  nagllvlbla.  Tba  banaflts 
that  wars  not  asslgnad  a  valua  Includa: 


Vsa  ot  Military  clothing  storas 

Lagal  aaslatanea 

Usa  ot  Military  postal  taeilltias 

Usa  ot  Military  raeraatlonal  taeilltias 

Burial  flag 

Vaaring  of  unitocna 

Otfieial  library  sacvicas 

Military  affiliata  radio  satvica 

Military  Bad  Cross  assistanca 

Military  death  gratuity 

Military  aadical/dantal  sarvicaa 

Spaca-availabla  use  of  military  aircraft 
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R«tli«Mnt  plan  points  aca  aeeunulatad  toe  aetiva  duty,  foe 
drllla,  for  othar  Insteuetlon,  and  foe  eactaln  othac  aatvlcaa 
peovldad  to  tha  govacnaant  by  tha  caaaeva  forea  Baabart.  Tha 
caaaeva  forca  aaabar  who  aeeuaulataa  SO  such  points  annually  foe 
20  yaaes  bacoaaa  allglbla  foe  eatieaaant  banaflts.  Tha  20  yaacs 
naad  not  ba  consaeutlva.  Tha  banaflt  aaount  Is  basad  on  both 
cuccant  basic  salaey  and  tha  total  nuabar  of  points  aecuaulatad. 
Foe  pueposas  of  this  calculation  all  points  aacnad  aea  countad 
Including  points  aaenad  In  yaacs  In  which  tha  casacvlst  did  not 
accuaulata  SO  points.  Tha  banaflt  peovldad  Is  2  1/2  paecant  of 
active  duty  basic  pay  foe  ovary  >C0  points.  Total  eatieaaant  pay 
aay  not  excaad  7St  of  actlva  duty  basic  pay. 

Kasaeva  force  aaabecs  aca  provided  conalssary  and  exchange 
privileges.  The  value  of  this  banaflt  depends  on  both  usage  and 
availability.  Tha  aaount  spent  In  coaalssacles  and  exchanges 
depends  on  tha  Individual  caseeva  force  naabac.  Additionally,  tha 
nuabar  of  days  In  which  a  reseeva  force  aeaber  has  access  to  these 
privileges  depends  on  tha  aaount  of  training  and  dellls  In  which 
an  Individual  rasarva  force  naabac  participates.  Data  provided  by 
tha  1986  Rasaeva  Coaponant  Surveys  ware  used  to  astlaata  tha 
average  annual  aaount  saved  through  tha  use  of  these  saevlcas  by 
naabacs  of  tha  selected  Rasaevas.  Tha  banaflt  provided  Is  tha 
dollar  aaount  saved  by  use  of  tha  saevlca.  Thaeafoca.  the  banaflt 
Increases  as  tha  aaount  spent  In  coaalssaclas  Increases. 

The  BVC  uses  tha  nocaal  cost  of  a  cetlceaant  systan  to  aeasuce 
tha  value  of  tha  banaflt  as  a  paecantaga  of  salary.  The 
easarva-apaclf Ic  noeaal  cost  calculated  by  tha  Office  of  the 
Actuary  of  tha  Dapaetaant  of  Dafanaa  was  used  as  tha  base  for  the 
BVC  calculation.  Tha  Office  capoets  that  tha  allltaey  nocaal  cost 
Is  26.4%  of  covacad  payroll  In  1987  and  will  decline  eventually  to 
22.8%  of  covered  payroll.  Tha  22.8%  will  ba  the  nocaal  cost  whan 
all  of  tha  rasarva  force  naabacs  aca  subject  to  tha  catlrenent 
plan  changes  enacted  In  July  1986  for  manbecs  first  antaclng  on  or 
after  August  1,  1986  (Hllltacy  Ratlcaaant  Refoca  Act  of  1986). 
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If  tli»c«  is  sots  than  ons  cstlcaunt  plan,  tha  BVC  asasutes 
tils  cost  of  ths  plan  that  will  apply  to  nsw  saployess  since  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  analysis  is  to  detecaine  the  effect  that 
benefits  ptoqcaas  will  have  on  reccuitinp  new  personnel. 

Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  base  the  BVC  analysis  on  the 
ultiaate  22. noraal  cost. 

The  noraal  cost  was  adjusted  to  reflect  the  economic 
assumptions  used  in  the  BVC.  Actuaries  for  different  eaployers 
use  different  sets  of  assumptions  based  on  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  benefits,  investments,  and  fundinq 
philosophy  of  the  specific  plan.  The  BVC  uses  a  standard 
yardstick  based  on  a  set  of  assuaptions  that  are  the  approximate 
average  of  actuarial  assuaptions  in  the  private  sector.  The 
demographic  assumptions,  such  as  the  UP-19S4  mortality  table  used 
in  the  BVC.  were  not  adjusted  since  they  create  marginal 
differences . 

The  differences  in  assumptions  were  applied  against  the 
baseline  cost  of  22.8%  to  produce  a  BVC  cost  of  18.8%  of  covered 
payroll  for  military  retirement.  The  average  cost  of  retirement 
benefits  in  the  private  sector  is  13%  of  salary.  The  13%  includes 
the  value  of  pension  plans  (see  Table  XI)  and  capital  accumulation 
plans  (see  Table  XII)  since  the  latter  are  primarily  tax-deferred 
Income  to  be  used  for  retirement  income. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  BVC  assumptions  are 
used  in  this  study  to  standardize  the  measurement  of  the  benefits 
systems.  The  set  of  assumptions  us'  by  the  DoD  has  been 
established  as  the  most  appropriate  ..or  funding  of  the  military 
retirement  system.  The  differences  in  economic  assumptions  are: 


Department 
of  Defense 

av£ 

Annual 

inflation 

5.0% 

4.0% 

Annual 

salary  scale  increase 

6.2% 

6.0% 

Annual 

investment 

6.6% 

7.0% 
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III.  B*ployet-Pcovlded  Benetlts  Values 

Graphs  II  through  IV  show  the  total  value  of  benefits  provided 
by  the  civilian  group  of  euployers.  The  total  values  are  coapared 
at  pay  levels  fro*  $10,000  to  $100,000.  Graph  II  shows  the  values 
by  industry  group  and  In  total  for  the  IBS  euployers  in  the  survey 
who  reported  500  or  fewer  euployees.  Graph  111  shows  the  results 
in  total  and  by  group  for  the  682  eeployers  who  reported  501  or 
■ore  euployees. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  smaller  euployers  to  offer 
benefits  which  ate  similar  for  lower  salary  ranges.  However,  for 
higher  salary  ranges,  the  Finance  industry  group  clearly  provides 
comparatively  higher  benefits  than  the  other  industries  for  the 
smaller  organizations.  The  Transportation  and  Trade  industry 
group  provides  lower  benefits  at  the  higher  salary  levels. 


Mean  Clvfllan  Benofite  graph  ii 

BOO  ar  Um  im*UyMS 


|OJ0  30  40»IOTgiO«0<00 


CMNn  SWaty  ($000) 

D  MOreups  *  ManuSartaiOn 

♦  Uens.  U  UeSa  *  imtaeae 
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Th«  Bcan  values  of  oaplorot-pcovidad  bonofits  ato  elosa 
togothot  by  industry  sagaant  tot  eonpaiatoc  groups  with  SOI  or 
aota  aaployaas.  Nlthln  that  llsiltad  range,  however,  in  contrast 
to  snaller  organisations,  the  Transportation  and  Trade  industry 
group  offers  higher  benefits  than  other  industry  groups. 

Graph  IV  conpares  the  nean  values  of  enployet-ptovided 
benefits  tor  governeent  eeployers.  eeployets  with  500  or  less 
enployees.  and  eeployets  with  SOI  or  aore  eaployees.  Large 
organisations  tend  to  have  higher  benefits.  This  result  is 
expected  since  the  larger  eaployers  have  typically  been  in 
business  longer  and  have  had  tine  to  develop  better  benefit 
packages  than  those  offered  by  the  snaller  eaployers.  The  benefit 
values  for  the  31  Governneat  eaployers  in  the  survey  are  lower 
than  the  benefit  values  provided  by  non-governaent  eaployers. 

Graphs  V  and  VI  show  the  first  and  third  quartiles  and  nean 
benefit  values  for  both  large  and  snail  organisations.  The  first 
quartile  (0^)  for  each  group  represents  that  benefit  level  which 
was  exceeded  by  75%  of  the  organisations  in  that  group.  The  third 
quartile  (Q^)  represents  that  level  which  was  exceeded  by  only 
25%  of  the  organizations  in  the  group.  In  both  large  and  snail 
organisations  the  variability  of  the  value  of  benefits  provided 
increases  with  salary. 

Graphs  VII  through  XIII  show  the  seen  eaployer-provided 
coaponents  of  the  benefits  packages  for  both  large  and  snail 
eaployers.  The  description  of  prevalent  practice  within  each 
industry  group,  in  Appendix  A.  assists  in  the  understanding  of  the 
iaportant  differences.  Appendix  C  shows  the  aeans,  quartiles. 
nedlans.  and  percentiles  for  each  benefit  category  for  those 
eaployers  who  provide  at  least  one  benefit  in  the  category.  The 
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Mdian  cspcsacnt*  that  laval  ot  banafit  which  was  axcaadad  by  50% 
of  tha  awployata  who  pcovldad  tha  banaflta.  Tha  lOtb  paceantila 
(PlO)  and  tha  90tb  paceantila  (P90)  capcaaant  thoaa  lavals  which 
axcaad  tha  banafit  valuas  of  10%  and  90%,  caspaetlvaly.  of 
anployaca  who  pcovlda  at  laast  ona  banafit  In  tha  eatagocy. 

Pcovialon  of  axacutlva  pacqulsltaa  baglna  as  low  aa  $20,000 
salary  but  has  tha  highast  valua  aftac  $40,000.  Tha  noca  eonwon 
axacutlva  pacqulsltaa  aca  stock  option  plans,  parking,  lunch  club 
nanbacshlp.  conpany  ears  oc  car  allowances,  and  liability 
insucanca. 

Death  banaflta  provided  by  tha  large  anployecs  are 
significantly  gcaatac  than  those  pcovldad  by  snail  anployecs  with 
tha  dlffacanea  Increasing  aa  salary  Inecaasas.  hlnost  all 
anployecs  provide  life  Insucanca  with  tha  typical  banafit  being 
two  tines  salary  for  large  anployecs.  A  significant  paceantaga 
(30%)  of  snail  anployecs  provide  a  benefit  of  ona  tines  salary. 

Disability  benefits  aca  identical  for  tha  average  anployecs 
from  tha  t%ro  groups.  Ninaty-fiva  to  nlnaty-slx  parcant  of 
anployecs  provide  a  focnal  sick  leave  plan  and  tha  cast  provide  a 
disccationacy  banafit.  Tha  valua  of  tha  banafit  also  includes  the 
long-tarn  disability  banafit  for  tha  93  to  94  peccant  of  anployecs 
who  provide  such  a  benefit. 

Tha  health  care  and  dental  packages  tand  to  provide  the  sane 
dollar  banafit  at  all  pay  lavals.  For  instance,  a  typical  design 
would  be  to  pay  all  of  tha  enployaa  pcaniun  and  nost  of  tha  fanily 
pcaniun  for  all  anployaas.  iccaspactlva  of  salary  laval.  Graph  IX 
siiowa  that  the  naan  valua  is  around  $3,000  for  b  rcoups  of 
anployacs  with  a  slight  inccaasa  as  pay  inecaasas  f t k  tha  fiens 
with  501  oc  nora  anployaas.  Tha  Inccaasa  results  .  i  tha  value 
of  additional  benefits  at  axacutlva  lavals.  Savanty-alght  percent 
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of  l«t9e  elcM  and  51%  o(  snail  Clrns  ptovlds  physical 
axanlnatlons  which  acs  llnitad  to  sxscutlvss  In  tha  M)oclty  of 

casss. 

The  second  nost  valuable  pact  of  the  benefits  package  is  tha 
pension  benefit.  The  great  najoclty  of  eaployecs  pcovide  a  basic 
ceticenent  package  and  an  increasing  nuabec  pcovide  capital 
accunulation  plans  which,  under  current  tax  law,  ace  priaacily 
intended  to  supplement  retireaent  incoae.  Graphs  XI  and  XI 1  show 
the  value  of  tha  pension  and  capital  accumulation  plans.  The 
third  leg  of  retireaent  incoae.  Social  Security,  is  included  in 
the  calculation  of  statutory  benefits. 

Pension  benefits  increase  by  pay  levels,  as  a  percentage  of 
salary,  because  many  plans  ace  integrated  with  Social  Security  to 
provide  relatively  higher  benefits  at  higher  pay  levels.  The 
values  ace  slightly  higher  at  the  aid-pay  levels  for  small 
employers  than  they  ace  for  the  large  employers  at  the  middle  pay 
levels,  but  the  values  ace  almost  identical  at  both  low  and  high 
pay  levels.  Tha  prevalence  tables  show  that  90  peccant  of  large 
and  7S  percent  of  small  employers  pcovide  pension  plans  and  that 
S9  percent  of  small  and  72  percent  of  large  employers  integrate 
these  with  Social  Security.  The  BVC  includes  the  value  of 
inflation  adjustments  whether  provided  as  a  formal  pact  of  the 
plan  or  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  most  valuable  benefit  provided  by  an  employer  is  usually 
the  leave  provided  for  vacations  and  holidays.  Typical  practice 
is  to  provide  9  to  12  holidays  a  year  and  from  10  days  vacation 
Cor  new  employees  to  2S  days  for  long-term  employees.  The 
cumulative  value  of  these  benefits,  together  with  a  small  addition 
for  employer-provided  cafeterias,  is  about  11%  of  salary. 
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Lacg*  Mploycta  pcovld*  a  aliphtly  gtaatac  nnabaE  of  laava 
days  at  all  pay  lavala.  Slnea  tha  laaa  laava  la  typically 
pcovidad  at  all  pay  lavala.  tha  banafita  aca  dlcaetly  pcopoctlonal 
to  aalacy. 

Tha  Cinal  alaaant  of  aaployac-pcovidad  banafita  ia  tha 
caquicad  atatutocy  banafita.  Thaaa  inelnda  Madieara.  Social 
Sacutity.  and  Hockaien'a  Coaipanaation  progcana.  Tha  valua  of  thaaa 
banafita  ia  tha  aaaa  foe  all  aaployaca  in  tha  aurvay  and  daclinaa 
fro*  10%  of  aalacy  foe  tha  loiiaat-aalaciad  to  3%  of  aalacy  foe  tha 
highaat-aalaeiad  wockeea. 

Tha  pcavalanca  of  aaployac  pcactica  concacning  anpplaaiancing 
pay  whila  on  nilltacy  duty  ia  of  pacticulac  intacaat  foe  thia 
atudy  ao  it  la  shown  sepaeataly  in  Exhibit  1.  Tha  noat  pcavalant 
aupplaaiant  foe  both  2  waaka  of  teaining  and  foe  ahoet-taca  activa 
duty  ia  to  pcovida  salaey  laaa  allitacy  pay.  Tha  aacond  Boat 
pcavalant  pcactica  ia  to  pcovida  full  aalacy.  Foe  both  teaining 
and  ahoct-taca  activa  duty,  7%  of  aaall  aaployaca  and  2%  of  laega 
aaployaca  do  not  hava  a  policy  cagaeding  aupplaaantal  pay. 
Eaployaca  aca  auch  laaa  likaly  to  aupplaaant  ahoct-taca  activa 
duty  than  thay  aca  to  aupplaaant  teaining.  Nhila  only  18%  of 
aaall  aaployaca  do  not  aupplaaant  pay  foe  teaining.  41%  of  thaaa 
aaaa  oeganizationa  do  not  aupplaaant  ahoct-taca  activa  duty.  Foe 
laega  aaployaca.  17%  do  not  aupplaaant  teaining,  but  39%  do  not 
supplaaont  shoct-taca  activa  duty. 

Pcoviaion  of  full  aalacy  foe  teaining  ia  aoca  pcavalant  foe 
aaall  aaployaca  (30%)  than  it  ia  foe  laega  aaployaca  (14%). 
Pcoviaion  of  full  aalacy  laaa  ailitacy  pay  ia  aoca  pcavalant  foe 
laega  aaployaca  (59%)  than  foe  aaall  aaployaca  (42%).  Thia  aaaa 
caault  holda  foe  ahoct-taca  activa  duty.  In  tha  acaa  of  long-toca 
activa  duty,  only  a  faw  aaployaca  aupplaaant  pay  (3%  of  laega 
aaployaca  and  5%  of  oaall  aaployaca). 
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EXHIBIT  1 


Ptavalaae*  of  EBployac  Pcaetlea  coneacninQ  Baaarva  Duty 


1 

to  soo 

500  OC  aoca 

Donaatie 

Donaatie 

Bnnlovaaa 

Pcavalanea  of  supplaMacal 
tcaiaioE: 

p*y 

(OC 

2  waaka  of 

nilitacy 

1.  Pay  Balacy  laaa 

■ilitaty  pay 

42% 

59t 

2.  Pay  full  aalacy 

3.  Pcovlda  tha  aaployaa 

20% 

I4t 

with  a  eholea  ot  althac 

aalacy  laaa  atlitacy 
pay  or  vacation 

lot 

7t 

4.  Do  not  aupplaRMnt  pay 
s.  Pcovida  aoM  othac 

lat 

17t 

aupplanant 

3t 

2t 

6.  Do  not  hava  a  policy 

Total 

loot 

loot 

Pcavalanea  oC  anpplanantal 
(aaacpancy  call-up) 

pay 

foe 

ahoct-tacB 

aetiva  duty 

1.  Pay  aalacy  laaa 

■ilitacy  pay 

37t 

47t 

2.  Pay  full  aalacy 

3.  Pcovida  aoaa  othac 

14t 

lot 

aupplaaant 

2t 

2t 

4.  Do  not  aupplanant  pay 

41t 

39t 

5.  Do  not  hava  a  policy 

—21 

—21 

Total 

loot 

loot 

Pcavalanea  of  aupplanantal 

p*y 

(OC 

long-tacn  aetiva  duty 

1.  Do  not  aupplaaant  pay 

•  3t 

ait 

2 .  Bupplanant  pay 

3t 

St 

3.  Do  not  hava  a  policy 

Jill 

-in 

Total 

loot 

loot 
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Many  anployats  do  not  iMva  a  policy  Eogacdlng  aupplonantal 
pay.  Thia  nay  bo  colatod  to  tho  ftoquoney  with  which  onployoca 
aco  conCcontod  by  tho  nood  to  havo  such  a  policy,  pactlcnlacly  In 
tho  acoa  of  aupplonantal  pay  foe  long-toen  actlvo  duty. 

In  oedoE  to  Invoatlgato  tho  tolatlonahlp  botwoon  onployoE 
peactlco  eoncoenlng  oupplonontal  pay  tor  2  wooka  of  tealnlng  and 
tho  valuo  of  oaployoE-ptovldod  bonoClta  tho  coapatatoe 
OEganlaatlono  woco  apllt  Into  tho  following  throo  aubgtoupa: 

1.  Baployoea  who  do  not  aupplaaont  pay. 

2.  Baployoea  who  peovldo  full  civilian  aalaey. 

3.  Baployoea  who  aupplaaont  pay  but  do  not  peovldo  full 
civilian  aalaey. 


Tho  eaault  of  thla  analyala  la  peoaontod  In  Qeaph  XIV.  Tho  valuo 
of  tho  bonoflta  peovldod  by  oaployoea  dooa  not  aooa  to  bo  eolatod 
to  thole  policy  eogaedlng  oupplonontal  pay  foe  nllltaey  tealnlng. 
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Appendix  A 

Ptevelence  of  Benefits 
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(I)  nuAi*  —mrs 


1-500 


III  Pill  r~~~ 


taatc  Croup  Llfo  Iooump®* 
Supplaasncal  Croup  ti^u 
Oopofidont  Croup  1.1  to 
Croup  Surulror  loeouo 
•aote  Accldontol  Oooth 
Supplo-oncal  AeeWootol  Booth 
Voluntary  Aceldontal  Booth 
Buotneoa  Troool  Accldont 
Bseeutlve  Croup  hllo 


loot  haoa  a  plan 
35X  haoa  a  plan 
WL  hava  a  plan 
2X  haoa  a  plan 
84X  hava  a  plan 
lOX  haoa  a  plan 
ISX  haoa  a  plan 
S6X  haoa  a  plan 
I IX  haoa  a  plan 


(2)  nraaait-lTt 

Short  Teru  Blaahlllty 
hong  Taru  Blaahlllty 

(])  — «ou  <»-aa«  adtfltlTS 

Hoapltal/Madlcal  Plan 
Retlraa  Cooat n*e 
Dontal  Cooaraso 
Vision  Cara 
Physical  esanlnatlons 


VSX  haoa  a  fomal  plan 
93X  haoa  a  plan 


lOOX  prooldo 
SOX  prooHa 
79X  prooldo 
I2X  prooldo 
SIX  prooldo 


(4)  SSTIMB— T  i^gnS. 


Ponalon  Plan 

40l(k)  Ihrllt  Plan/Matchlng  Stock 


Purchase  Plan 

Thrltt  Plan/Matchlng  Stock 
Purchase  Plan 

*01(k)  Profit  Sharlng/Stock  tonus  Plan 
Profit  Sharlng/Stoek  tonus  Plan 

h  0^1  An>«a  P0alaa0 I  Ofl  (Xllv  PnAA 


ESOP 


75X  haoa  a  plan 

32X  haoa  a  plan 

6X  haoa  a  plan 
2X  haoa  a  plan 
I6X  have  a  plan 
8X  have  a  plan 
IX  have  a  plan 
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A^rtasnts,  Suit**,  or  Hou«oa 
*Athlotle  Club  Haabarahlp 
Chauffara 
Company  Aircraft 
*Caaipaiiy  Cara  ar  Car  Allouanea 
*Cauntry  Club  Maabarablp 
Oefarr«<l  CoapaaaattM  Nan 
Otractora  and  Offleara  Llabtllty  Inaurance 
BaploinMnt  Contraeta 
^Caeeaa  Paraonal  LlablllCjr  Inauranca 
*Baocutl'^  Mnlng  Bona 
laaeuttva  Savaranea  Bay  Praetlca 
Caaeuttaa  Stock  lonua  Plan 
Caaeuttua  Stock  Purcbaaa  Plan 
front -and  Sonuaaa 
Goldan  Paraehutaa 
Kay  Man  LI fa  Inauranca 
*Luneh  Club  Hanbarahlp 
Hobtla  Car  Phono 
Hortgagaa  (othar  Chan  tranafer) 
and  Loana 

Paid  Spooao  Traual  Bapenaa 
Parfotaanea  Sharaa  or  Unlta 
fParaonal  financial  Counaallng  and 
Taa  Preparation  Sarulcaa 
*Nraonal  Lagal  Sarrleaa 
fPhantoa  Sco<^  or  Mrldand  Unlta 
Pra-Battro«ant  Coonaallng  Progran 
Sabbat leala  with  Pay 

Special  Bducatton  Progran  for  Eaacutlvea 

Special  Parking 

Split  Dollar  Inaurance 

Stock  Appreciation  Klghta 

Stock  Option  Plan 

Waiver  of  Inauranca  Waiting  Perloda 


SX  provldo 
IIS  provide 
AX  provide 
8X  provide 
6AX  provldo 
36X  provide 
l)X  provide 
36X  provide 
18X  provide 
fix  provide 
AX  provide 
23X  provide 
AS  provide 
6X  provide 
AX  provide 
2X  provide 
I8X  provide 
30X  provide 
lAX  provide 

5X  provide 
27X  provide 
IX  provide 

tdX  provide 
3X  provide 
AX  provide 
2X  provide 
2X  provide 
9X  provide 
38X  provide 
8X  provide 
AX  provide 
38X  provide 
12X  provide 


Percentagea  are  baaed  on  the  nunber  of  reapondenta  to  each  perquialte  practice. 
*  Itena  uhleh  are  valued. 
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(I)  MSIC  CIWOT  Lire  MI8UIUUICB 

(a)  ElUtMllty 

(b)  Coat 

(e)  Baata  of  Eaaattt 

(d)  Coaared  Co— anaatlon 

(baaad  on  bomia-paylng  eonpantea) 

(a)  taomt_of_Bmaflt 
baaad  on  a  anl^ora 

aarnlnga  ■nltlpla) 

(f)  Haaluf 

(r)  PlaabllttT  ■onaflt 

(b)  Kattranant  froalalona 

(t)  Coat  of  Bat Iran  Coaaraaa 
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lOOX  hava  a  plan 

MX  haaa  Inaadtata  allglbtUtp 
36X  hava  a  aalttng  parlod;  of  theae, 
MX  hava  I  aontha 
42X  hava  3  aontha 
18X  hava  lat  of  tha  aonth 
following  oaplojraant 

89X  ata  aaplopnr-pald 
I IX  Involva  eoat-ahartng 

79X  ata  baaad  on  nnlfora 
aarnlnga  nnltlpla 

13X  eradlt  boouaaa 
aa  eoapanaatlon 

SIX  provlda  2  ttaaa  pay 
I6X  provlda  I  tlaaa  pay 
ISX  provlda  3  tinea  pay 
UX  provlda  I.S  tlaaa  pay 

76X  hava  a  naalaaat  of  thaaot 
SbX  hava  $100,000-8299.999 
I9X  hava  widar  $100,000 
UX  hava  $500,000  or  aero 
IIX  hava  $100.000-$499,999 
24X  hava  no  aaalnoa 

96X  contlnoa  eovaragt  In  the  event 
of  dlaablllty 

$SX  eancol  coverage 
22X  naka  a  one-tine  reduction 
on  nomol  ratlrenant  date 
UX  reduce  bonaftt  at  ratlrenent 
and  naka  further  reductlone 
during  rettreaant 

90X  are  anployer  paid 
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(2)  awmatML  mm  uti  mmbmibi 

(a)  nuihititr 


(b)  Coat 

<e)  laata  and  tmamtt  of  Ipoaftt 


(4)  Coaoro<  Oo— aaoatloo 

(baaad  oo  boaoo-paytin  eoavantoa) 

(a)  PlaabllltT  ■oooflt 
(f)  Mttratot  ProYtoiowa 

(3)  PEFBWPwrr  caour  nfc 

(a)  Coat 


33S  Kavo  a  plan 

44X  baao  a  waiting  parlod 

SIX  bovo  iBBallato  covaraga 
SOX  baoo  3  wontbo 
42X  havo  I  woath 

2SX  havo  lot  at  tho  nonth  following 

aaplopwant 

7U  an  awplopna-pal4 

14X  Inoolva  eoot-oharlng 
8X  an  aaplopar-pald 

39X  an  baao8  on  unlfora  aarnlnga 
■ultlplat  of  thaao, 
blX  proolda  1  tlnaa  pap 
2IX  prooMa  2  tlnaa  pap 
I IX  prooldo  I.S  tlnaa  pap 

29X  an  baaad  on  an  aarnlnga 
nnltlpla  that  la  tha 
anplopao'a  eholea 

I2X  an  bMo4  on  a  flat  dollar  aneont 
of  tho  aaplopooo  eholea 

16X  erodlt  bomwea  aa  eonponaatlon 


94X  coatlnuo  eonraga  In  the 
annt  of  dlaabllltp 

MX  eaneol  eoeerage 
i2X  eontlnua  coverage  In  a 
reduced  anount 

26X  have  a  plan 

SIX  are  enpleper-patd 
34X  are  enplopee-pald 
I4X  Involve  coat-ahartng 


Part  C 


Ray/Mugtfna  (tudp 
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rrT**** 


— ■— WW  (OMit'4) 

(b)  ■■■la  at  Bwftt 

(c)  lto«liw  Sipotta*  <1* 

(d>  M»«taMa 


(4)  filflUf  SOTOtfOK  IWCaHB 
(t)  aASIC  AOCtPBff^b -8141* 

(a)  Coil 

(b)  Mafia  of  bOBOflt 

(c)  fssssj^JSsssas. 

Tror  plana  tbat  are 
baaod  on  a  unlforo 
aaralbia  ■oltlpla) 

(d)  Maxipaa 


1  - ila  IfiPtanaa 


nt  an  baaod  oo  a  «ail*oiP  flat 
flat  dollar  aMoot 


MZ  provlda  UtOOO 
tSZ  prorlda  $1,000 
15X  prortda  $10,000  or  aora 
tOZ  prorlda  $5,000 


4iZ  provlda  $1,000 
)0Z  prorlde  $2,000 
tOZ  prorlda  $5,000 
it  prorlda  $2,500 


for  aach  child 
for  aach  child 
at  aora  for  aach 
for  aach  child 


child 


2Z  have  a  plan 


SIX  hava  a  plan 

95%  ara  anployer-pald 
6X  Inrolra  coat-aharlnj 
It  ara  apployaa-pald 

Bit  ara  baaad  on  uni for*  aarnlnga 
anltlpla 

t5t  ara  2  tl*aa  pay 

37t  ara  I  to  1.5  tlaaa  pay 

Ut  ara  2.5  to  3  tlaaa  pay 


82X  haaa  a  ■axlnoa; 

of  thaaa,  _ 

bOt  hava  $lOO,000-$2$9,955 
22X  hare  under  $100,000 
lOX  hare  $100,000-$*»9,999 
■«  k...  tSOO.OOO  or  nora 


e>M 


6tb  «WC  Baport  -  Voluae  III 


rrmlWM  Imflf  rrifririi 


muM  wmrm  fOaNt'4) 

(6)  surmontAL  ACCtPcitT/a.  w»tii 

(7)  VOmWTABT  ACCIPEHTAI.  PKATH 
(•)  Cwt 

(b)  I— 1«  of  Iwwflt 

(8)  8WSHM8  mm  ACCIDKlfT 

(a)  Coat 

(b)  8aata  and  *«Baat  of  iawaftt 


(9)  EXSCDTIVE  080Uf  Lire 

(a)  Coat 

(b)  Coordtnatloa  ot  Coaaraaaa 


1-500  >0MatU  fciatoaaaa 


lOX  hava  a  plaa 

ISX  have  a  plan 

97X  ara  aaployaa-patd 

82X  are  a  flat  dollar  aaount  that  la 
the  aaplopaa'a  choice 

56X  haaa  plan 

97X  ara  aaplopar-pald 

tBX  arc  baaad  on  a  unlfora  flat 
Mount;  of  thaae 
55X  proaida  $100,000 
)3X  provide  $50,000 
8X  provide  $150,000 
23X  are  baaed  on  a  uni fora  earnlnga 
BulCIpla:  of  theaa 
38X  provide  4  to  6  tlaaa  pay 
28X  provide  3  tlaaa  pay 
26X  provide  2  tlaaa  pay 
UX  are  baaed  on  a  flat  dollar 
aaount  that  varfaa  by  aamlnga 
claea 

lOX  ara  baaed  on  a  flat  dollar  aaount 
that  varloa  by  job  level 

MX  have  plan 

82X  ara  enployer-pald 
I8X  Involve  coat-aharlng 

b5X  offer  Eaacutlve  Life  In  addition 
to  all  other  life  coveragea 
25X  offer  Executive  Lite  In  lieu  of 
the  baalc  group  life  plan 


Mrt  C 


Hay/lhi88<na  ttudy 


C- 


(I)  SHOUT  TWM  OISA»ItITr 


(a)  EllalbtlltT 


(b)  Salanr  CoiitlaMailea  Hies 


(1)  SarHea  Sehadala 


Aanant  at  Hanaftt 

2  Haaka  or  laaa 

2. 1- 6.0  Naafca 

6.1- 13.0  Haaka 

13.1- 17.9  Haaka 
18.0-25.9  Haaka 
26  Haaka  * 

(11)  Hoabar  of  Dajra 

AeeoMilatad  far  Taar 


(111)  MaaliwHi  Hoabar  of 
Dajra  Aceuaulatad 


952  haaa  (brawl  ftaa 
52  ara  dlacratlonarr 

862  ara  aalary  cootlooaoca  plaoa 
112  ara  a  coaAtnatlon  of  aalary 
eonelnuanea  trtlh  aieknaaa  and 
aeeldant  Inaaranaa 
12  ara  alcknaaa  and  aeeldant 
Inaoranea  only 


532  haaa  iMwdlato  allglblllty 
472  hoaa  a  aaltlng  parlod;  of  thaao, 
452  kaao  3  aontha 
222  ara  I  aonth 
152  ara  6  noatha 


372  ara  baaad  on  an  neenaalatlen  of  daya 
292  ara  baaad  on  a  aanrlea  aehadula 
212  proatda  a  onlfota  banaflt 
122  pc^^lda  a  eoabtnatton  plan 

IMbar  of  Haaka  of  foil  fay 
(Sarrlea  Ulatad  flana) 


2  Taara  8  Taara  18  Taar a 


Mas. 


212 

62 

432 

122 

322 

362 

-2 

82 

22 

182 

» 

202 

22 

22 

82 

82 

222 

202 

22 

-2 

242 

122 

422 

582 

412  aecuaulata  12  daya 
202  accaaalata  <  10  daya 
172  aceoanlata  10  days 


762  hare  a  aaxlnua;  of 
432  hara  a  ■axlMia 
312  haaa  a  Maxlwai 
262  bars  a  naxlmra 
242  baxa  no  tMxtnMn 


theaa, 

of  60-120  daya 
of  laaa  chan  60  days 
of  over  120  days 
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— WW 

(2)  LOMC  TMH  BHAtlMTf 
(a)  tltaihlim 


(b)  Coat 


(e)  Kaelualoa  fatled 


(4)  a— — t  at  laaaflt 


<o)  CoaoraJ  Coopawaattoa 
(baaad  oa  beaaa-pajrlng 
ceapaataa) 

(f)  Haalaaa  lanaflt 


l-MO  >B«Batlc  ■aptataaa 


932  hava  a  plan 

54X  haan  a  wait tog  par tod; 
of  thaaa, 

432  ara  3  aontha 
212  ara  I  aonth 
162  are  12  aontha 
142  are  6  aontha 
302  have  taaadiata  allgtbllltp 
162  have  let  of  the  aonth  following 
eaployaant 

772  ara  eaployer-pald 
152  Inwolaa  eoat>oharlng 
62  ara  eaplojrae-patd 

582  begin  UTO  benaflta  after 
6  aontha  of  dlaabtlltp 
312  bagln  LTD  benaflta  after 
3  aontha  of  dtaabtlltp 

942  bate  benefit  on  a  flat 

percontaga  of  pap;  of  theaet 
752  provide  602  of  pap 
152  provide  65>702  of  pap 
62  provide  502  of  pap 
62  baae  benaflta  on  a  percentage 
of  pap  that  varlea  with  aarnlnga 

62  credit  bonuaea  aa  coapennatlon 


922  have  aonthlp  aaKlauna:  of  these, 
412  are  »3, 000-64, 999 
232  are  65,000 
172  are  <  63,000 
132  ere  65,001-68,000 
62  are  over  68,000 


Part  C.  8ay/8uHl"* 


HSMtUnjaSSa 

(2)  i-nMT.  TOM  Dimitm  (Cont’d) 
(g)  aogft  security  OftMt 


(h)  Baecrttw  LTD 


PrrnwmUmim  ■— tit  fracttew 

l-aOO  BaM»tte  ■^Iwfw 


55X  directly  eff*«  by  prleery 
Soctel  Security 
1«  directly  of  feet  by  feolly 
Soclel  Security 
7X  offeet  oceure  only  after 
LTD  benefit  plua  Social 
Security  eaeeede  e  apeclfled 
percentage  of  earnlnge 

7X  provide;  of  thaae. 

7SX  provide  Baecutlve  LTD  to 

aupplaaent  baalc  plan  beneflta 
2SX  provide  of  Executive  LTD 

to  reatore  reduction  eauaed 
by  baalc  plan  ■nxloun 


C-34 
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l-aOB  ■■■■■rie 


(I)  HOSnmiZATlOII/HMUCAL 
(a)  ElUthtlttY 


lOOX  hava  a  plan 

SIX  hava  Innadlata  altgtblllty 
itX  ara  lat  of  tha  aanth 
fallowlilg  an^oraanc  or 
following  ono  full  nonth 
of  aaployaant 


(b)  Coota 

(1)  Bnployaa 


(11)  Oapandant  Covaraga 


(e)  Plan  Paalan 


68Z  ara  enployar-pald 

32X  Involva  eoat-aharlng;  of  theoe, 

SOX  aaployaa  pOpa  <  2SX 
MX  aaployaa  papa  2SX-S0X 

49X  Involva  eoat-aharlng;  of  these, 

SSX  oaplopee  popa  2SX-50X 
34X  aaiplopoe  papa  <  2SX 
liX  aaplopaa  papa  >  SOX 
42X  ara  aaplopar-pald 
9X  ara  aaplopea-pald 

37Z  cover  Initial  hoapttalltatlon 

and  surgical  charges  at  <1002  of  UC 
37X  cover  Initial  hoopltallsatlon  and 
surgical  charges  at  lOOX  of  BbC 
22X  cover  Initial  hospitalisation 
charges  onlp  at  lOOX  of  RbC 


Part  C. 


Hay/Huggina  Study 


C-35 


(1)  IMhwtma 

(It)  ■oM  aM  loard 
(111)  NaalM 

(tv)  Mtacatiaaaaaa  Chargaa 

(a)  Aaatar'a  Vtalta  la  tka 

■aaMc*!'  * 

(at)  hyckiatrle  Cara  in  Hoapital 

(a)  SarMlcal  lanaflta 
(1)  DaductIbU 


3SS  ara  aakjaec  Ca  najor  aadtcal 
dadactlbla 

n  haaa  a  aaMraca  kospltal  dadactlbla 

ift  pajr  loot  of  aaai-prlaata  rata 

37X  pap  lot  of  aaat-prlaata  rata 

sot  haaa  ao  aaalBoa 

bit  haaa  a  aaataaa  nuabar  of  dapa 
9t  haaa  a  aaalBMi  dollar  aaount 

Mt  haaa  oo  aaparata  aaalaoa  for 
■lacallaaooua  chargaa 

Sbt  baaa  eoaaraga  oa  t  of  UC;  of  thaao, 
S)t  pap  sot 
bit  pap  loot 

IbX  haaa  eoaarafa  oa  a  dollar 
aaooat  par  aiatt 

bbt  coaar  <  lOOt  of  UC 

)2t  coaar  lOOt  of  UC  with  a 

aaparata  (froa  hoapltal)  aaataua 

2bt  coaar  lOOt  of  SbC 


Sit  ara  aobjact  to  aajor 
aadlcal  dadactlbla 
It  haaa  a  aaparata  aurgical 
dadactlbla 


M 
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Cl)  iiowrpu.nATi«i/i«Diau.  (CMt'd) 
(•)  Swr«ic*l  1— flM  (Owit'4) 
(tl)  iMta  of  iMMfle 


(Itt)  targarr  Aftar  a 
Aacaad  Qgtataa 


( ta)  OatiMtIaiit  Sartaty 


(f)  dactat'a  Viattat  Otttea 
(I)  gltgibUlty 


i-M»  laaaatte  l—laaaaa 


MX  Itaaa  eeaaraga  o«  X  of  UC; 
of  thaaa, 

SOX  aay  SOX 
««X  My  lOM 

121  bava  eavaraga  baaad  on  a 
dollar  acbadala 

SdX  do  net  coaar  aargary  after 
a  aaeaad  ogiaion  at  a  higher 
conlnaataaea  rata 

SIX  eoaar  all  aargary  at  lOOX 

I4X  eaaar  aargary  aftar  a  aaeoad 
oglnloa  at  a  hlgliar  cenlaaaranca 
rata 

ddX  do  not  eeror  ootMtIant  aargary 
at  a  higher  eolnaaraaca  rata 

*)X  coaor  all- aargary  at  lOOX 

I3X  do  eoaar  oatMUhat  aargary 
at  a  higher  eolnaaraoea  rata 

MS  eoaar  doetor'a  offlea  alatca 

MX  groaida  eoaaraga  for  hath  aaglay*** 
and  dagaadaata 


hart  e 


Nay/HuggiM  fttidy 


C-ST 


£mgjggg|^ja£Jgggj|£t|^Ja{g^gg, 


s 

f 

i 

i 


muMiSMS,  (CMt'4) 

(I)  IMSMTALlZATIOII/HeDICAI.  (Cont’J) 
(t)  Cd— fM—lv  Itolor  ll»4tc«l 
(it)  BaMflt. 

(g)  <hit-p*tl—t  t-rmf  t 
Uh  T— t 

(h)  gkiiid4 

or  g«t— 4d4  Cdrd  tmellUr 


(t)  ■—f^T 

llloooo  lo— fit 

(J)  Motor  iMteol  Cortrogo 

(t)  0o4actlklo 

>  Indlvlguol 

-  raolty 


I-3M0  Idiotic  gMoloyooo 


99Z  baoo  covorago  on  X  of  XtC; 
of  thooo, 

82Z  aro  BOX 

9gZ  boon  covorago  on  Z  of  MC, 
of  tttonoi 
SOX  pay  lOOZ 
46Z  pay  SOX 

70X  covorod  <  lOOX  of  MC 

I3X  eovor  lOOX  of  SfcC 

I IX  havo  no  covorago 
»X  covar  lOOX  of  StC  with  a 
aeparata  (froo  boapltal) 
■oalouo 

47X  havo  a  aoparato  provlalon 


9$X  havo  a  flat  dollar  daducttblo 

6*X  havo  *100 
UX  havo  $1)0 
8X  havo  $200 

87Z  havo  a  faolly  oaalnua; 
of  thoan, 

37X  bava  $300 
32X  havo  $200 
8X  havo  $400 
4X  have  $300 


C>38 
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“f  imfir  mm 


■AUl^aUB  CGtat'4) 

(I)  HOgnmKATMII/HBUaL  (Cant *4) 
(It)  Colnaurancn  pareaotaga 

(111)  Stop  Looa  Llalta 

(ono  cooipaay  cm  haao 
both  InJtviSiMl  and 
fMlly  Mt-of-pockat 


(la)  Maalama 


(k)  kotlrca  Coaoraia 


1-500 


S6X  ralaborao  SOI  of  allglblo 
ehargaa 

S7t  provlda  out  of  poekot  llalta 
above  ahleh  lOOt  of  allglbla 
chargM  ora  paid;,  of  thaaa, 

641  era  baaad  on  aommt  paid 
bp  Individual i 
4SZ  hava  <  $500  aaaloua 
171  hava  $1,000  aaaloua 
161  hava  $S00-$900  oaalouo 
I3I  hava  $l.00l-$2,000  oaali 
3IX  ara  baaad  on  aaount  paid  bp 

fMllpi 

401  hava  $1.000-$!, 500 
231  hava  $l,50l-$2.000 
191  hava  $2,00l-$4,000 
141  hava  $900  or  laaa 


641  hava  a  llfatlaa  aaaloua;  of  thoua, 
641  hava  a  $1,000,000  aaaloua 
201  hava  a  $250,000  aaaloua 
321  hava  no  aaaloua 


SOX  cover  neither 
43X  cover  both  earlp  and  noraal 
retlroaa 
3X  cover  earlp 
4X  cover  noraal  rotlraea 


Part  C 


Say/Nugglna  Study 


C-I9 


<1)  Coat  (NacMU  ■attr***) 
■*  lacttM  Ca««r«f* 


■*  Oaywidaiit  Covarag* 


MX  ara  M^loyar-patd 
37t  ara  aaiglayaa-pald 
I7X  tnaataa  eaat-^hartng, 
af  tkaaa; 

3M  ratlraa  paya  <  29Z 
MX  ratlraa  pays  30Z-49X 
23Z  ratlraa  paya  90Z 

47X  ara  eaployaa-pal4 
3IX  ara  aaplojrar-patd 
Z2X  involva  eoat-aharlng,  of  thaaa 
MX  ratlraa  paya  >  50X 
32X  ratlraa  paya  30X-40X 
30X  ratlraa  paya  <  29X 

87X  eoaar  aa  aa  altgibla  aapanaa 
an^ar  Bajor  aadleal 
7X  eoaat  andar  a  aaparata  plan 
5X  eaaar  andar  botli 
IX  do  not  e»*ar 


6tb  MNC  Raport  •  Voluaa  III 


maua  cum  (ctmt'd) 
t2)  D«rr*t  cowMCt 

(•)  HiMibUtW 


(b)  CMt 

(1)  taploya*  OBvarat* 


(11)  Dap«n4ant  Covaraga 


<c)  gaala  of  Coaaraae 


l-MO  — — tla  ■aalwraaa 

65t  hava  a  aagarata  Amtal  plan 

2lt  4o  net  caaar 

14S  eevar  nager  a  libarallse4 

■ajar  aagleal  plea 

4M  have  laaaJlata  eaaaraga 
itt  ha«a  a  waiting  parlad; 
of  tlmaa, 

4IZ  era  I  wentti 
24S  are  3  ■enclia 
m  are  12  MMtha 
21t  are  let  of  tlia  ■anth 
tollaiflng  eaplopwant 


23t  ate  a«ployar-palg 
2St  Invotaa  eaat-aharlng;  of  thaaa, 
591  awplapae  pap  <  Z«< 

MX  awptapaaa  pap  30X^91 
13X  awplopaa  pap  >  SO 
2Z  are  aaplopaa^lO" 

49X  are  eaplopar-pald 
43X  Inaelaa  eaat-aharlng;  of  thaaa, 
42X  eaplopoa  papa  29X 
MX  aaptopaa  papa  >  SOX 
20X  aaplopna  papa  'SoX-49X 
OX  are  aaplopae-palg 

9ZX  baaa  covarga  on  raaaonabla  an4 
caatoaarp  chargaa;  of  thaaa, 

B7Z  aarp  colnearanca  bp  tppa  of 

aapenaa 


fart  c.  gay/guggtna  ttudp 


! 

1 


>m.ni  cm  (omc'4) 

(2)  DCNTAl.  (OMit’4) 


l-MP  ■— MtU 


(d)  C»tiw^»iK«  Pr«»«atl»e  B—lc  >>coMtr»ctirr>  ItJtorattye 


<  50S 

- 

- 

2S 

SS 

SOS  to  6«S 

IS 

6S 

25S 

S5S 

70S  to  nx 

4S 

6S 

4S 

*S 

80S  to  MS 

28S 

83S 

6SS 

6S 

90S  to  lOOS 

67S 

5S 

6S 

- 

Daduetlbla 

74S  have 

a  aaparata 

daduetlbla; 

of  thooo, 
S7Z  ara  $50 
30Z  ara  $25 


(f)  Hataar  of  DadactlMa 


>7Z  waive  deduct Ibla  for  pra- 
aantlae  care 


(«)  Maalwuwa 


(h)  Ortlwidoatta 


9ht  hava  a  aaparata  nonorthodontle 
annual  ■aataoa;  of  thaaa, 

55Z  ara  $1,000  par  year 
I4t  ara  1,500  par  jraar 
US  are  $500-$750  par  poor 

62Z  cover  orthodontia;  of  thaaa, 
8SS  baaa  eoverafa  on  SOS 
of  roaaonable  and 
ewetoaary  chargee 
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rmtMfft  ff  ffWff!  ftTKlTTf 


■ULW  OMMI  tBMMtVO 
(2)  watTAL  (Coat'd) 

(11)  oailaiMM 


(3)  VISIOII  CAMi 


(«)  POTSXCAI. 

(Progroa  eooarlof  mmmI  or  Monlat 
rouCtno  pli^leat  MOMlMtiaM) 

(o)  PlgtfcHtto 


(3)  SWCMt  WMM,  «f— g 
mtmrnmmK  . 


Jb3fiSLtaMKie_^ysiSM 


MS  havo  a  llfatlao  orckodoatlc 
oaalaoat  of  ttiaaa, 

S7S  ara  $MI  -  $1,000 
2IS  ara  $1,001  -  $2,000 
lOS  aro  $401  -  $S00 

SOX  do  aot  eooar 

101  haoa  a  aagarato  plaa 
2X  cooar  oadar  a  llharallaod 
■ajar  otdlcal  plan 

SIS  prooldo 


60Z  Holt  allglbllity  to 
aaacottvoa  only 
3SS  oxtaad  allgtblllty  to  all 
aalariad  ooployaaa 
SS  eooar  both  oaoeotloca  and 
aalartad  aaployooa  bat  «lth 
dlffaraat  poltelaa  for  ooch 


lOS  haoa  plan 


A  ■ 


l*art  r.  Ray/HuwHM  OttMy 


c- 


rotw  fMW 
(•)  nirtMttw 

Ck)  «aai 
(e)  ttaa 


7SI  lM«a  •  plan 

SOX  IMM  ■talMMi  am  21 

and  nintaan  aaralea  af  ana  y* 
tkX  kava  taMdlata  allglktllty 
I3t  otkat 

lit  haaa  nlalnan  aacvlea  at  ana  yaar 

ar  laaa 

92X  ara  anglayar  yatd 
tX  ragnlia  aaplayaa  eaatrlbntlana 

SM  haaa  (all  aantlai  aftar  10 
yaara  at  aatalaa 
22X  haan  atkat  typaa  at  gradad 
aaattag  aehadalaa 
lOX  ka«a  gradad  aaating  «ltk  25X 

at  S  yaata  and  lOOX  aftar  IS  yaara 

78X  ata  final  aaarao*  My  ylana 
2fflC  ara  aanay  porckaaa  plana 

82X  uaa  htghaat  ar  final  S  yaara 


(f)  yaraala  SOX  pravlda  a  nalfata  pareaatagn  af 

(final  fay  flana)  final  avaraga  payt  af  tkaaa> 

SOX  praalda  I.S-U7SX  par 
yaar  et  aarrlea 
21X  pravlda  IX  par  yaar  af 
aarrlea 

24X  prarlda  l.SX  par  yaar  af  aarrica 
I7X  praalda  a  atap'rata  plana,  akara 
tka  parcantaga  par  yaar  af  aarvlea 
aartaa  nttk  eaapanaatlan  laval 
ISX  praalda  a  flat  parcantaga  aftar  a 
apaelflad  andkar  at  yaara  at  aaratca 
ttX  praalda  Mtaantagaa  that  aary 
aeeardlng  ta  yaara  at 
aaralcai  af  thaaa,  tka  praaalant 
praetlea  la  ta  praalda  2X  par  yaar 
an  ta  2S  yaara  and  IX  par  yaar 
tnaraaftar 


6th  Oimc  hapart  •  ValuM  III 


(I) 


WMIOII  run  (Coat’d) 

<*> 

(taiiod  do  ■>oood>oytog  eoiiaiitoo) 

(h)  Soclol_SsSS£i£ZJ2££S!L 
(pimI  pay  r)*"*) 


(t)  »ari¥  Mttratat 


(J)  Dlaafctlitt  Proalaioaa 


(k)  fra-lattr—iat  Daath  laaaftt 

(t)  DMCk  In  Aetlaa  Soratca 

■afara  ■acaalng  Paltjr  Vaatad 

(it)  Daack  tn  Aetlaa  Saratea 

Attar  ■aeaatnii  Pally  Taatad 

(l)  Paraaot  Proalaleaa 

(1)  Slnsla  Bayloyaaa 


(II)  Narrtad  Eoployaaa 


Part  C.  Nay/NuMino  Itady 


30t  cradtt  kaauaaa  aa  eoapanaattoa 


S9S  kaaa  dtract  Social  Saearity 
atfaatt  at  thaaa, 

S2>  atfaat  SW  aftar  30  yaara 
2tX  atfaat  <  JOS  attar  30  yaara 
22X  atfaat  >  SOS  attar  30  yaara 

SK  pandt  rodacad  aarly 
ratlraaaat  paaalona  aoly 

19S  pandt  both  cadaead  aad  anradaead 
aarly  ratlraaant  paaataaa 

19S  ara  aeaay  parehaaa  plaoa 
2S  paralt  aaradaead  aarly  rotlraaaat 
paaalcaia  ealy 

SIS  alloa  aaralea  to  accraa  daring 
dlaablllty 

d6S  haaa  aa  laaadtata  dlaablllty  panalan 


70S  do  not  praalda  a  banaflt 


6SS  tho  ISA  daath  banaflt  la  paid 
for  by  tho  plan 


OSS  praalda  Ufa  Incoaa  to 
anaarrtod  ratlraaa 

IIS  praalda  Ufa  Incoaa  altb  10  yaara  certain 

87S  praalda  an  actuarial ly  radocad 

SOS  Joint  and  auralaor  to  narrtad  retirees 


C-M 


■CTIMIMW  —rm  (CmC'4) 

(I)  pMwioii  niw 

(m)  Co»t“»f-Ll'»ti»«  Mtwttnf 
(1)  Xrp*  of  COU 


(11)  Tatal  loerMM  lor 
l/t/M  ratteM  aa 
a(  i/l/a? 


3iX  haaa  Rl«a«  QOUka 

S2X  gaaa  aa  OOLAa  am  a4  hoc  haala 
SOX  gaaa  COUIa  bf  plaa  prealaloa 
ISX  gaao  OOlAa  bp  plan  aaandnant 

)»  saaa  20.tX-30Z 
27X  gaaa  lOZ  or  laaa 
I7Z  gaaa  oaar  40Z 
in  gaaa  10.IZ-20Z 
IIZ  gaaa  30.IZ-40Z 


(n)  Snaolanaatal  Zaacatlaa 
fanalon  Plana 


7Z  provlda  aopplaaantal  aaaeotlve 
omcntlaa  ratlranant  plan  (nitP) 
4Z  proalda  aacaaa  banaflt  plana 
(daalgnad  to  raatora  radoctlon 
duo  to  Ttm  naalnon) 

(t  proalda  a  eonblnatlon 
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(2)  CAMTAL  ACCHHPUTIOII 

(•)  WKfc)  ThrUt/MAteHiM 
Stocfc  Miiii 

(1)  HntMa  b^l*]**  Contrt- 
bnCfMl  NiteM«  hf  Kaploycr 


(11)  Buployvr  NttehliiK  P«r- 

emt  of  B«plafoa  Contrlbotlon 


(lit)  Cooorod  Ooaqwaoatlon 
(bm«4  on  bomia  paying 
coapaniaa) 

(la)  raatlng 


3tX  haaa  plan 


S2X  paralt  aaalMi  eontrlbutton 
of  «S 

ISS  pantt  m«1m  eontrlbutton 
of  SS 

ISX  poralt  uMlMM  eontrlbutton 
of  4X 

tXX  parol t  ■aatoua  eontrlbutton 
of  3X 

•4X  MCeb  bp  a  opoclftad  pareantaga; 
of  thoao, 

^32  natch  SOX  of  tha  anployae’a 
contribution 

1*2  natch  lOOX  of  the  enployee'a 
contribution 

SX  natch  7SX  of  tha  anployaa'a 
contribution 

31X  eraglt  bonuaeo  aa  conponaatton 


3>X  arc  full  and  lanedlata 
32X  are  graded  ulth  full  aeatlng 

baaed  on  yaara  of  aeratce;  of  thaae, 
72X  full  Toatlng  occura  after  5  yeara 
2IX  full  mating  occura  after 
10  yeara 

7X  full  vaatlng  occura  after 
I-4  yoara 

2*X  are  graded  ulth  full  mating 

based  on  yeara  of  claaa  participation 


fart  C.  Nay/Nuggina  Study 
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! 


UTUU— n  —mw  (OMt* 4> 


OFim  acCBMBUTIOB  (Cmt’O 


(bl  1brlft/liatebla|_Steck 

SS  boot  plM 

Fiircli— ■  Plaa 

(e)  40t<U  Profit  nmim! 

2X  boro  plm 

irocMroroPlro 

U)  ttKiM. 

ISS  boro  plan 

(•)  jafejssiiffl 

SS  bava  plan 

M*  Plaa 

(f)  IwlMM  Stock  Oororohlp 

IS  bava  plan* 

fl—  (MOM 


f 

i 

I 

C 

t 


I 

I 

i 

I 
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(I) 


1-500  >H—tlc  ■—lox— 


(•)  TbUi  (Ftwf  T*][T“-fT 
teltOsw  fTe»ld«d 


(b)  floating  ■ailOwi 


(2)  TACATIOW 


(a)  facotloo  Doto 

10-12  4aya 
15-17  Oaya 
18-20  Oaya 
21-28  day* 

25  ♦  days 


49X  yrovlda  10-11  holldaya 
IM  prooldo  12  holldaya 
m  yrovlda  9-9>5  holldaya 
US  ytooldo  <  9  holldaya 

MS  yrovldad  floating  holldaya; 
of  thaoo, 

MS  yrooldod  1 
53S  yrootdod  2 
12S  ytooldod  5 


Taata  of  gnrolea 


- 

10 

15 

20 

Haa 

75S 

25S 

2S 

IS 

IS 

IS 

17S 

S8S 

S2S 

US 

SS 

9S 

ss 

US 

59S 

68S 

S4S 

48S 

2S 

3S 

4S 

8S 

SS 

6S 

IS 

2S 

5S 

7S 

I9S 

56S 

(h)  Saoelnl  taacntloa 
foMtlon  iohainla 


MS  do  not  yrooldo  anoeatlvo  vacation 

achodolaa 

52S  yrovldo  apodal  vacation  achodolaa 
for  oBoeotlvoa;  of  thoao, 

MS  provldo  a  aoparato  aehodnlo 
20S  aro  bnaod  on  tho  rogolar 
aehodnlo  with  a  nlnlnon 
anonnt  boaad  oo  poaltlon 
lovol 

12S  provldo  tha  rotom  aehodnlo 
ploo  aatra  vacation  tlno 


fart  C.  May/lMwIna  Study 


C- 


£E£S8SSSSLSLj&SmJ[E8££iSS& 


wtiw  — tm 


Cf  f  r  500  Bammmtte  fawlwr— 


■••te  Group  Ufo  iPpuroBCo 
Supploamtot  Qroop  UCo 
Oopondoot  Group  Ufo 
Group  Survivor  laeoao 
■oolo  teetdootol  OooCli 
Supplooaotal  Aeetdautal  Dooth 
Voluntorp  AdetdoflCol  Dootb 
toolotoo  Ttoval  beetdoot 
SMcutlvo  Group  LKo 

(2)  pitttiurr 

Short  Taro  Dlaabillty 
Long  Tam  Dlaabtltty 

())  «■«—  aomotTa 

Hoaplcal/Hadlcal  Plan 
Bat Iran  Covaraga 

Dantal  Covaraga 
Via ton  Cara 
Phjrateal  Baaolnatlona 


Panalan  Plan 

401(li}  Thrift  Plan/Natching  Stock 
Purehaaa  Plan 

Thrift  Plan/Hatching  Stock 
Purehaaa  Plan 

40l(k)  Profit  Sharlng/Stock  Bonua  Plan 
Profit  Sharlng/Stock  Sonua  Plan 
40l(k)  Salary  Raductlon  Only  Plan 
ESOP 


MS  hava  a  plan 
(SX  hava  a  plan 
45S  hava  a  plan 
IIS  hava  a  plan 
69S  hava  a  plan 
IBS  hava  a  plan 
3SS  hava  a  plan 
74S  hava  a  plan 
I9S  hava  .a  plan 


96X  hava  a  formal  plan 
94X  hava  a  plan 


loot  provida 
84S  provida 
86S  provida 
IBS  provida 
7SS  provida 


90X  hava  a  plan 

SIX  hava  a  plan 

9X  hava  a  plan 
6X  hava  a  plan 
I2Z  hava  a  plan 
lOZ  hava  a  plan 
5Z  have  a  plan 
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•'  ;■  ini 


AMrtMiit*.  SwitM,  or  Hooooa 
**thlatle  Club  Haaborahl^ 

Chouffora 
Coa^auy  Aircraft 
oCoiiMor  Cara  or  Car  Altouaoea 
^Country  Club  HaMbarahty 
DaforroC  CoapaaaaCtoa  Plao 
Olractora  aaC  Offleara  Liability  laaurancc 
Baployaant  Coatraeta 
•taeaaa  Faraonal  Liability  laauraaca 
*Caaeutl«a  DIalag  Rooa 
■aaeutlya  Saaaraaea  Fay  rtactlca 
Baacutlva  Stock  Bonua  Plaa 
Caacutlva  Stock  Purchaaa  Plao 
Pront-ooS  Bonuaaa 
Coldcn  Parachutoa 
Kay  Man  LI  fa  Inauranee 
aLunch  Club  Naabarabtp 
Hoblla  Car  PboM 
Mertfacaa  (othar  than  tranafar) 
and  Loana 

Paid  Spouaa  Traral  Bapanaa 
Parfomaoea  Sharaa  or  Dnlta 
aparaonal  Plnaactal  Counaallng  and 
Too  PraparatloA  Sarrlcaa 
aparaonal  Lagal  Sarvtcaa 
•Phaotoa  Stock  or  Mvldaod  Unite 
Pra-Satlro«aat  Co«Maolln(  ProurM 
Sabbatleala  with  Pay 
Special  Bducatloo  ProBrao  for  Baacutivaa 
Special  Parking 
Split  Dollar  Inauranea 
Stock  Appreciation  Klghta 
Stock  Option  Plan 

Halver  of  Inauranee  Halting  Perloda 


8X  provide 
IBS  provide 
IBS  provide 
2SX  provide 
bkX  provide 
ASX  provide 
32X  provide 
SSX  provide 
IDS  provide 
I3X  provide 
IBS  provide 
2AX  provide 
9X  provide 
SX  provide 
8X  provide 
I IX  provide 
I3X  provide 
AAX  provide 
I3X  provide 

28X  provide 
23X  provide 
I AX  provide 

36X  provide 
AX  provide 
AX  provide 
I IX  provide 
3X  provide 
I OX  provide 
S9X  provide 
9X  provide 
SX  provide 
A3X  provide 
I9X  provide 


Pareantagea  era  baaad  on  tha  nmabar  of  reapondente  to  each  perqulalte  practice 
*  Itana  which  arc  valued. 


Part  C.  Kay/llusgina  Study 


9t  w— rtt  wctic— 


BMtW  —PITS 

(O  BASIC  ctaur  tire  msimiicB 

<■)  KlUthintr 

(b)  Coat 

(e)  I— to  of  So—ftt 

(d)  Coootod  Co—onootloa 

(bosad  on  bonaa-paylng  eonpanlno) 

(a)  Aim  ant  oC  Sanaltt 
baoad  on  a  nntfoni 
oarntnAa  Mlttida) 

(f)  Maatawwa 


W  PlaabllltT  Bannflt 
(W  tatlrnnant  froolalona 


(t)  Coat  of  Bat Iran  Cooataan 


Crnatar  than  500  Boaaatte  ■■alnonaa 


99Z  have  a  plan 

49t  ha«n  tanadiata  atlRlbltlty 
3At  ha*n  a  nattlng  portod;  of  theaa, 
38Z  havn  3  nontho 
34Z  ha«a  I  aontho 
I5Z  hava  6  aontha 
17X  haaa  lat  of  the  aonth 
folloalng  aaployaant 

BAX  are  aaployar-pald 
15X  tnvolne  e«at-aharln( 

79Z  are  baaed  on  unltom 
aarntnitn  aultlple 

18Z  credit  bonueaa 
aa  eoapenoatlon 

A6Z  proelde  2  ctaea  pay 
30Z  provide  I  tlaea  pay 
I2Z  provide  1.5  tlaea  pay 

66Z  have  a  aaalaua;  of  theee. 

A2Z  have  $IOO.DOO>S299,999 
27S  have  $500,000  or  aoce 
2IX  have  $300,000-$A99,999 
lOX  have  $100,000 
3AZ  have  no  naalaua 

9AX  continue  coverafe  In  the  event 
of  dlaablllty 

3SX  aake  a  one-tine  reduction 
on  novnal  tetlrcaent  date 
34X  cancel  coverage 
24Z  reduce  benefit  at  ratlreaent 
and  aake  further  reducttona 
during  retlreaent 

87X  are  eaployer  paid 
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■KOT  i—rm  (OMit'4) 

(2)  SOTruwwTAL  cnoor  tint  msomiicE 

<•>  EIlllfcllltT 


(b)  Cost 


(c)  »«ol«  and  Aoooiit  of  Bonoflt 


(d)  CowoiCoHonaatlOB 

(baao4  on  moa-paflng  coopaniea) 

(a)  Olaablltty  lowoftt 

if)  totlteoont  Proylalona 
O)  WtWnilIMff  CXWP  HFB 

(a)  Coat 

(b)  baata  of  bonaftt 

(e)  Maxlwow  Saopaa  banaflt 


Part  C.  Hay/Muggina  Study 


Oroatar  tbao  300  Badaatic  ■■plagaaa 


652  hava  a  plan 

SIX  haaa  a  iMltlng  parlod 

302  haaa  toaadlata  coaaraga 
342  haaa  3  aaatha 
332  haaa  I  aoath 
162  haaa  6  aMtha 

192  haaa  lac  of  tho  aonth  following 
oaployaaot 

SOX  are  eaployaa-patd 

162  Inaolaa  eoat-aharlng 
42  ara  aaployat-paid 

482  ara  baaad  on  an  aamlnga 
aultipla  that  la  tha 
aaployea’a  ehotca 

382  are  bMed  on  a  onlfora  earnings 
anlttplat  of  thaast 
492  proalda  I  tlaes  pay 
262  proalda  2  tlaes  pay 
112  proalda  KS  tlaes  pay 
42  credit  bonuses  as  eoapanaatlon 


922  eonttnoe  coaerage  In  the 
eaant  of  disability 

802  cancal  coaarage 

452  tisae  a  plan 

762  are  eaployee-pald 
212  ara  aaployar-pald 
32  Inaolaa  cost-sharing 

962  are  baaed  on  a  unlfom 
flat  dollar  anoont 

362  proalda  $10,000  or  wora 

262  proalda  $5,000 

262  proalda  $1 ,000-$2.000 


I  i 
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wucm  MWinn  cemtt*4) 

C4)  Itoi—  ■— tit  tmt  CMM 


(4)  aww  Wwrma  Mbawi 

(5)  unc  »oammi».M»im 

(a)  Peat 


(b)  laata  at  baaatU 


(e)  toeaot  at  Ca^araaa 
(fW  ^laaa  that  ara 
baaa4  aa  a  aatfani 
aacalafa  aaltlpla) 

(d)  WaaUaaa 


(4)  SWflJPWttAL  iOCimmd.  DKATW 


awit«  t>»  SflP  9mmtU 


29X  ^a«t4a  91.000  far  aadricMU 
2SX  froalOa  12.000  far  ifMb  eOlM 
lit  fraal4a  99.000  araafa  far  aaeb  ebllO 
IIX  arerlOa  12.900  far  aacfc  child 

IIS  hare  a  alaa 

(9X  have  a  plaa 

SOS  ara  aaalayar-aalO 
OS  laaalaa  caat-aharlag 
4S  ara  aaatayaa-aalO 

73S  arc  baaad  ea  aalfara  aaralnga 
aalclala 

I3S  ara  baaad  oa  a  flat  dollar  aaoant 

44S  ara  2  tlaaa  pay 

19S  ara  I  to  1.5  tlata  pay 

IIS  ara  2.5  to  3  tlaaa  pay 


72S  have  a  aaalaaai 
of  tbaaa. 

44S  haro  9IOO.OOO-92M.9M 
20S  ha«a  9300.000-9490.999 
lOX  Haro  9500.000  or  aora 
lOS  ba«a  aador  9100.000 
20X  hara  no  aamlaua 

ISS  barn  a  plan 


(7)  VOUWTAKT  dCCIPgltTdL  DCATh 


3SS  have  a  plan 


(a)  Coat 

(b)  laata  of  laaaflt 


91S  arc  aaployoa-pald 

84X  ara  a  flat  dollar  anount  that  la 
tha  anployaa'a  cholca 
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rnucn  wwfiii  (0Mf4) 

>  <  Vt  , 

c«>  wtiMMS  mm  AcciBwa 

(a)  Coat 

(k)  laata  tm4  tmmmt  •!  laaaflt 


(9)  a«a«maa  taWOf  UW 

<•>  £SS£ 


(k)  Cearttaatloa  at  Coiraraaaa 


Okaatar  tfcaa  5—  ■atatic  ■aploaaaa 


74S  kaaa  ^aa 

9n  ara  aaaloiaf*^14 

MX  ara  kaaa4  oa  a  unlfeta  aaratngs 
aalttpla;  of  chooa 
4tX  proaida  4  to  (  tiaaa  pap 
24t  proaldo  3  tiaaa  pap 
UX  proalda  2  tiaaa  pap 
3CX  ara  kaaad  oa  a  oalfora  flat 
aaoaati  of  tkoao 
51X  proalda  $100,000 
I3X  proalda  $30,000 
20X  provlda  >  $200,000 
I IX  provlda  TiSO.OOO 
lOX  ara  kaaad  oa  a  flat  dollar 
aaouat  tkat  varlaa  kp  aaTalnpa 
elaaa 

OX  ara  kaaad  oa  a  flat  dollar  aaoont 
tkat  varlaa  kp  Jok  laval 

I9X  havo  plan 

$3X  ara  oaplopar*^ld 
I IX  lavolvo  eoat-akarlag 
6X  ara  oaplopoa-pald 

kOX  offar  laacatlvo  Llfa  la  addltloa 
to  all  atkar  Ufa  covaragaa 
2IX  offar  Imcatlva  Lift  la  llao  of 
tka  kaalc  froap  llfa  plaa 
ISX  offar  laaeotlva  Llfa  la  llao  of 
all  otkor  llfa  eovoranaa 


kart  C 


Nap/Nuwlna  ttudp 


C-5S 


“**TT*”*  WWW 
(i>  MMw  Tnm  wmiMtf 


(•) 


(k)  Salary  Coutiamm»e»  Hmm 


(t)  Sanrtea  SchaSuU 


tmmt  mt  feMtaflc 
2  Maaka  ar  laaa 
2.1-^^  MMks 
Maaka 
«Mka 
l•.0-2S«9  SIMka 
2«  Naafca  * 

(It)  Maakar  af  Bar# 

AeeaaalataS  Par  Taar 


(lii)  Naxiaaa  Nuabar  of 
Daya  SceaaulataS 


Ml  kaaa  faraal  plaa 
41  ata  Slaeratlaaary 

B2X  ara  aalary  eMlaMMijSB 
lU  ata  a  eaaklaactaa  af  aalary 
eaatlaaaaea  altk  aiakaaaa  aad 
aeetSaat  iaaaraaca 
21  ara  alekaaaa  aa4  aeclSaat 
laaaraaea  aaly 

MS  baaa  laaadtata  altgtMllty 
461  kaaa  a  aaltlag  yarlaSt  af  ckaaa. 

441  kaaa  3  aoacka 
231  kaaa  6  aaatka 
171  ara  I  aeatk 

441  ara  kaaaS  oa  a  aarvlea  aekadala 
261  ara  baaaS  on  aa  aeeaaalattaa  af  faya 
221  yrovtSa  a  aalfota'  baoaflt 
71  yroatSa  a  eaaklaatlaa  plan 

Noakar  af  Haaka  af  Pall  Pay 
(Sarvlca  lalataf  Plap»| 


Taara 

m- 

8  Taara 

— nr- 

331 

101 

■■  r?81'  . 

’  3ft' 

221 

481 

2M 

let 

21 

121 

31 

21 

21 

131 

241 

•1 

11 

141 

431 

661 

431  aeeoaalata  12  Saya 
201  aceaaalata  <  10  Saya 
IPS  aeeawilata  10  Saya 

621  kaaa  a  aaalnaa;  of  thoao, 

441  kaoa  a  aaalaaa  of  60-120  Saya 
321  kaaa  a  aaataMi  aaor  120  daya 
241  kaaa  a  aaalaaa  af  laaa  tkan  60  daya 
381  kaaa  no  aaatana 


C*M 


6tk  OMR  laport  >  ValOM  III 


(2) 


Ck>  Cot 


(e)  iaclttoB  forto< 

I 


(4)  toaut  of  t—ttt 


(•)  Cotr<4  Cat ftioo 
<>aaa<  oo  fcat  yaytag 
caavaatos) 

(f )  Maalt  lanaftt 


MS  haa*  «  Maa 

S5S  bat  A  Mitlag 
af^  Ciawa, 

2tS  baaa  12  aatba 
2bX  baaa  2  aaacha 
IM  baaa  t  aaatha 
SS  ba«o  24  aatba 
34S  baaa  laaa4tata  allglbtllcy: 

IIS  bava  lat  of  tba  aaotb  followlag 
aaaloiaaat 

43S  ata  aaalafa(**aaM 
20S  lavalaa  CMt-obttag 
ISS  ara  aagloyaa-paM 
2S  vartaa 

442  bagla  LTD  baaaftta  aftar 
4  aaatba  af  4taablllty 
in  bagla  LTD  baaoflta  aftar 
3  aeatbo  Of  glaablllty 

91X  bta  baaaftt  ea  a  flat 

parcaataga  af  pan  af  tbaaa, 

42S  proatga  4M  af  pay 
20S  prayMo  4W0S  af  pay 
191  prayUa  90S  af  pay 
9S  baaa  baaaflta  aa  a  parcaataga 
af  pay  that  rarlaa  with  aaralaga 

IIS  credit  baaoaw  m  caapaaaatlaa 


793  hara  aaathly  aaalaaaat  of  thno. 


322 

91,000-94.999 

27X 

•r« 

99,000 

I4S 

•r« 

99.001-90,000 

14S 

mtm 

arar  90,000 

IIS 

ar« 

<  93,000 

9art  C.  gay/9Mgt<m  ttudy 


(edit'4) 


(h)  BMCatltWI  tTD 


*7X  offMt  hr  ■•cUl 

Saearttf 

35X  dlraetly  oflart  if  tamllr 
Social  taearltr 
m  affaac  oeeara  onlf  altar 
LID  banaflt  Social 
Saearlty  aaeaada  a  apaelflad 
^reaatasa  ot  aaraloga 

IIS  provlSa;  af  thaaa, 

S2Z  pravlSa  Baaeatlva  LTD  ta 

aarptaaaaC  baalc  plan  banal tta 
3St  pravlSa  Baaeatlva  LTD  ta 
raatara  radoctlaa  cauaad 
by  baalc  plan  aaalnaa 


6th  OBBC  Btpart  -  voluna  ill 


#  \  t  ^ 


■m.w  CM! 

(I)  H08MTAi.mn0ll/l«DXC»L~ 
(a)  BlUlhlIttv 


(b)  Coata 

(1)  Baployaa 


(11)  Bapaadant  Caaaraga 


(e)  Plaa  Daalaa 


Biwattr  tlw  500  Bawaattc  >t‘"t*** 


loot  hava  a  plaa 

S6Z  ha«a  iMaadtaea  allclbtllty 
3SS  ara  lat  af  tha  aoath 
follotrfaii  aaplopaant  or 
follawlaf  PM  fall  aoacb 
of  aaplopaaat 


$9Z  ara  aaplopor-pald 

dIZ  tavolve  eoat-ahartnp;  of  thaae, 

7IZ  aaployaa  papa  <  2JZ 
29Z  aoplopaa  papa  2SZ-S0Z 

69Z  tavolva  coat-aharlap:  of  thaae, 

SOZ  aaplopae  papa  <  2SZ 
42Z  aaplopaa  papa  2SZ-S0Z 
BZ  aaplopae  papa  >  SOZ 
32Z  are  eaploper-patd 
3Z  ara  eaplopea-pald 

dSZ  cover  ialtlal  hoapitalltatlon 

aad  aurgical  cbacgaa  at  <t0OZ  of  RtC 
33Z  cover  Initial  hoapltallcatlon  and 
aurgical  cbargoa  at  lOOZ  of  RbC 
20Z  cover  Initial  hoapitalltatlon 
chargee  onlp  at  lOOZ  of  RtC 


Part  C.  Hay/RugglM  ttudp 


C-59 


;1< 


(I)  Hosrimmnoii/WDicM.  (coiic*4) 

(•)  StirKle*!  >— ftf  (Caat'd) 
(It)  ■••la  a(  ■aaadc 


(111)  Bargary  Altar  a 
BacaaA  Oglalaa 


(tr)  Oatgatlaac  Bargary 


(1)  Boctor*a  tlalta»  Ottlca 
(1)  BltglbtlUy 


Ccaatat  tlw  BOO  Daaaatlc  Baalaiaaa 


BIS  baaa  eararaga  an  S  af  KtC; 
af  thaaa, 

SSS  pay  SOS 
IIS  pay  lOOS 

BS  liava  eovaraga  kaaad  an  a 
dallar  aehadala 

4BS  da  not  eovor  aargary  altar 
a  aaeand  opinion  at  a  hlghar 
catnoaranco  rata 
SOS  alll  panallaa  If  a  aaeand 

aargleal  opinion  la  not  racalaad 
IBS  coaat  all  aargary  at  lOOS 
I3S  eovar  aargary  altar  a  aaeand 

opinion  at  a  hlghar  eonlnauranea 
rata  than  If  a  aaeand  aplnlon 
la  not  ohtalnad 

3BS  do  not  eoaar  ontpatlant  aargary 
at  a  higher  eolnaaranca  rata 
3SS  do  coaar  ontpatlant  aargary 
at  a  hlghar  eolnaaranca  rata 
2SS  eoaar  all  aargary  at  lOOS 

B7S  coaar  doetor’a  offlca  rlalta 

BIS  prorlda  eoraraga  lor  both  aaployaaa 
and  dopondanta 


e*60 


6th  MNC  laport  •  Voluna  II 


laaBliMMLiLlmflr  rriffi 


ictfKtui 

(I)  Motrimmtuiii/iMMCM.  (ooM'd) 

(4)  tto«0tf  ttMtlwi  MmmtlU 
(t)  BHMtikl* 

(It)  lOM  4Mrf  VMMr4 
(Ul>  MutaiNi 

(1«)  HtaectlMMM*  CMrgaa 

(«)  Ooecor'a  Vtalca  la  tha 

■oa^ltal 

(«1)  Hyetilatrle  Cara  la  Hoapltal 

la)  Saralcal  Maaflta 
(t)  Maetma 


Braatar  tMa  MB  ■a«aatlc  l—la»aa» 


4$Z  ara  aubjaet  to  aajar  aadleal 
4a4uctfbla 

IIX  Vkaaa  a  aaparata  hoapltal  dadactlbla 

50Z  pay  lOM  af  aaal-prlvara  rata 
MX  pay  MX  of  aaal-prlaata  rata 

S7t  baaa  aa  aaataaa 
MX  haaa  a  aaataaa  oiiabar  of  4aya 
7X  haaa  a  aaataHt  dollar  aaoimt 

MX  haaa  ao  aaparate  aaxtaua  for 
ataeallaaaooB  eharpaa 

MX  haaa  coaaraga  oa  X  of  UC;  of  theaa, 
MX  pay  MX 
27X  pay  lOOX 

lOX  haaa  eaavrag*  aa  a  Mllar 
aaeaat  par  aiatt 

5SX  coaor  <  lOOX  of  MC 
24X  eoaar  lOOX  of  MC 
23X  coaor  lOOX  of  MC  alth  a 
oaporata  (froa  hoapital) 

aaalaua 


MX  ara  aubjact  to  aojor 
aadleal  doOuctlblo 
IX  haaa  a  aaparata  .oarpleal 
daOttcttbla 


i 

( 


i 


i 


Part  e. 


Hay/Nuppina  Study 


C-SI 


«M.I«  CMBt  (OmC'4) 

(I)  H0SP1TAI.IZATI0II/HBPICAL  (Cont'J) 


aralwinlii*  tUlot 


(tt)  lenafle 


(1)  IMwcCtbl* 

-  Imllvtdwal 


-  Faatly 


97S  baa*  coaaran*  oa  Z  of  UC; 
of  the**. 

8IZ  ar*  80Z 

98Z  baaa  cevaraf*  on  Z  of  RU, 
of  thoao, 

SIZ  pay  80Z 
38Z  pay  lOOZ 

6«Z  eovorad  <  lOOZ  of  UC 

IIZ  eovor  lOOZ  of  UC 
9Z  eooor  iOOZ  of  UC  with  a 
aeparat*  (froa  hoapltal) 

|4Z  hava  no  covorago 

40Z  havo  a  aoparat*  provlalon 


9SZ  hav*  a  flat  dollar  deduetlbla 

46Z  have  $100 
I9Z  have  $150 
I7Z  have  $200 

89Z  have  a  faally  naalnun; 
of  theae, 

33Z  have  $300 
ZIZ  have  $500 
20Z  have  $200 
I2Z  have  $400 


C-«2 


6th  QRMC  Report  *  VoluN  III 


(I)  aoWItiUUTlOlt/WmCM.  (Cant'd) 

(li)  CotnaMraiiM  p*re«itM« 

(Itt)  scop  loH  UalM 

<040  eN^Mir  ^  Imvo 
botii  isiipiiMi  a«s 
(Mttir'  44C'«f>podMC 
mkImpm) 


(to)  Masli 


(k)  Botiroo  CoYorno 


f  tiftTit  rrmim 

Ccootor  tiMO - r  -Te  8 


87Z  rolaboroo  SOt  of  olftlblo 

99Z  provMo  oot  of  poekot  llotta 
•boo*  i*I^  low  of  oliglblo 
ehorgoo  aro  paif;  of  thoaa, 
tax  aro  boaof  oo  ommoC  paif 
bf  lodloldualt 
32X  baoo  ISOO-fWO  ■aaioua 
292  haoo  $1,000  ■actMoo 
212  haoo  $l,00l-$2,000  oaaloiMi 
122  haoo  <  $S00  oaBlM 
292  aro  baaoO  oo  aMont  paid  by 
faollyt 

372  bava  $1. COO'S!. 300 
252  haoo  $2 ,001'$$ ,000 
212  haoo  $l,501'$2.000 
1 12  havo  $900  or  laaa 

792  havB  a  llfocloa  oaxlano:  of  thoaa, 
492  ha«o  a  $1,000,000  MaioiMi 
212  hara  a  $230,000  ■axlouo 

182  havo  no  oasloMi 

732  covor  both  early  and  noroal 
rettroea 

162  eoror  neither 
82  eorer  early 
32  cover  noraal  retlreea 


PM-t  C.  May/nuiolm  «tudy 


rimiMw  If  iifir  rrrri 


mtumcmm  (OMtU) 

(I)  WrmuiATIOII/MPIQU.  (CentM) 
<1)  CMt  (ItonMl  IttifCM) 

-  Camragc 


-  D«pMi4«nt  Covcrag* 


(1)  «riBtio«  PruM 


t*m  m  »wcte  awiiBBB 


S7Z  ar«  Mplojrar-pald 
27X  iaveliM  eeac-slMrlng, 
of  tlwM; 

65Z  ratlraa  pajra  <  29Z 
18Z  ratlraa  pajra  30Z-49Z 
17Z  ratlraa  papa  SOZ 
I6Z  ara  aaplopaa-pald 

4tZ  ara  aaplojrar-pald 
39Z  Involva  ceat-abartng,  of  theaa 
6IZ  ratlraa  pajra  <  29Z 
20Z  ratlraa  pajra  30Z-40Z 
I9Z  ratlraa  papa  SOZ 
20Z  ara  aaplopaa-pald 

87Z  eoaar  aa  an  allglbla  aapanaa 
andar  najor  aadlcal 
7Z  eoaar  uadar  a  aaparata  plan 
SZ  eoaar  widar  both 
IZ  do  not  eoaar 


C-M 


dth  08IIC  Report  -  Voluna  Itl 


■«ug.eis  (OMt'd) 
(2)  naraa.  comMat 


(a)  HUtbtltty 


ntTrimt  tf  twifiT  frirrini 

^~~TT - - - Tn~TlIl  “il  I 


77X  hava  a  aaparata  daatal  plan 
I4S  do  aot  eo«ar 
9X  eovar  aadat  a  Itborallsad 
■ajer  aodleal  plaa 

442  hava  a  Malttan  parlod; 
of  thaao,  - 
29t  ara  3  aontha 
20X  ara  1  aonth 
19X  ara  6  aoacha 
I2X  ara  12  aoatha 
39X  hava  laaadtata  eovaraga 
I8X  ara  lot  of  tha  aonth 
following  oaplopaant 


(h)  Coat 

(t)  laployaa  Covaraga  68X  ara  aaployar-pald 

30X  Involva  eoat-aharlng;  of  thaao, 
88X  aaplopoaa  pay  <  29X 
17X  aaployaa  pay  30X-49X 
15X  aaployaa  pay  >,  SO 
2X  ara  aaployaa-pald~ 

(11)  Dapandant  Covaraga  SIX  Involva  coot>oharlng;  of  thaao, 

S4X  aaployaa  payo  29X 
23X  aaployaa  payo  30X-49X 
2)X  aaployaa  payo  >,  SOX 
4 IX  ara  aaployar-pald  ~ 

8X  ara  aaployoo-patd 

(c)  8aata  of  Covaraga  8SX  haao  covorgo  on  raaaonable  and 

custoaary  chargaa;  of  those, 

83X  vary  coinsurance  by  type  of 

sapanaa 


Part  e.  Hay/Hugglna  Xtudy 


C-6S 


B>— t«r  300  Bo— tic  1— low 

(2)  POfTAL  (Cant'd) 


(d)  Colnnnrnnca  2r«»«ntlve  >««lc  Knconatructlira  Kgatorattve 


<  50Z 

2Z 

4Z 

2Z 

7Z 

50Z  to  69Z 

2Z 

IIZ 

35Z 

82Z 

70Z  to  79Z 

IZ 

9Z 

7Z 

3Z 

«nz 

23Z 

65Z 

49Z 

7Z 

90Z  to  lOOZ 

72Z 

IIZ 

7Z 

IZ 

(e)  Deductible 

74Z  have 

a  aeparate 

deductible; 

of  thate, 
SOZ  nr*  $S0 
40X  ar*  $25 


(f)  WalTT  of  Daducttblg  S3Z  Halvo  deductible  for  pre- 

eentlve  care 


(«)  Ha«l 


(h)  Orthodontia 


9IZ  have  a  aeparate  nonorthodontic 
annual  naxlnun;  of  theae, 

58Z  are  $1,000  per  pear 
2IZ  are  $S00-$7S0  per  pear 
•Z  are  1,500  per  pear 

74Z  cover  orthodontia;  of  tbeae, 
•5Z  baae  coverage  on  50Z 
of  reaaonable  and 
cuatoaarp  chargee 
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e«  ot 


iftt  Pr^cttc— 


Cr— ter  M>0  »w— tic  fcptw— 

■UW  cam  (Oate'4) 


(2)  DCmrAL  (CoaC'4) 
(tt)  aaKlBiM 


(3)  VISIOH  CAKE 


(4)  PHtSlCAL  tMMIMATlOIW 

(Progtte  covering  annual  or  biennial 
routine  phyaleal  eaanlnatlona) 

(a)  Ellglbllltr 


92Z  have  a  lifetlne  orthodontic 
■aninua;  of  thaae, 

44Z  ara  9901  -  91,000 
23S  ara  9701  -  9M0 
I6Z  are  91,001  -  92,000 

82Z  do  not  cover 

ISZ  have  a  aeparata  plan 
3X  cover  under  a  llberallted 
■ajor  Bedteal  plan 

78Z  provide 


67Z  Halt  eligibility  to 
aaacatlvea  only 
23Z  eatend  eligibility  to  all 
aalarlad  eaployeaa 
lOZ  cover  both  eaecotlvea  and 
aalarlad  eaployeaa  but  with 
different  poltclea  for  each 


(5)  SPECIAL  HEPICAL  EXPKIISB 
EElMBMESEWIIt 


I7Z  have  plan 


Part  C. 


Hay/Huggina  Study 


C-67 


ii£j&ltiiSISSS. 


(t)  nmimi  hm 

(a>  UlMimitT 


(k)  Coat 


(d)  koala  ot  laaoltt 

(a)  koala  of  Ttaal  toataaa 

(t)  fottla 

(rtnal  ray  ridna) 


90S  haao  a  plan 

4kS  ha«a  ■Inlaoaa  agt  of  21 

and  BlnlaMB  oarvlea  of  ona  yaar 

29X  Hava  laaadlata  altklklllcy 

I5Z  hapB  alnlNMi  aarrlca  of  ona  yaar 

or  laaa 

kkS  ara  aaployar-pald 

12S  raqulra  aaployaa  eootrlbotlona 

74X  hava  foil  vaatlnii  after  10 
yaara  of  aaralea 

13Z  bavo  othar  typaa  of  gradad 
vaatlng  aehadulaa 
7X  hava  gradad  vaatlng  with  252 

at  5  yaara  and  lOOS  aftar  IS  yaara 

t3Z  ara  final  avoraga  pay  plana 

77Z  uaa  hlghaat  or  final  9  yaara 

4SZ  provlda  a  wilfora  pareantaga  of 
final  avaraga  pay;  of  thaao, 

52Z  provlda  1.5-1.752  par 
yaar  of  aarvtea 

27Z  provlda  I.76Z-2Z  par  yaar  ot 
aarvtea 

I9Z  provide  pareantagaa  that 
vary  according  to  yaara  of 
sarvlco;  of  thaaa,  the  pravalant 
prr.etlca  la  to  provlda  2Z  par  yaar 
up  to  25  yaara  and  IZ  par  year 
thereafter 

UZ  provide  a  atep-rate  plana,  where 
the  pareantaga  per  year  of  aervtce 
variea  with  eowpehaatlon  level 

IIZ  provide  a  flat  percentage  after  a 
apecifted  nuwber  of  yeara  of  aervtce 


C'M 


6th  OkHC  Report  '  VotuMe  ttl 


rrmiTn  r  n-mr  mmiTr 


MWMMI  —rm  (OmM'4) 

(I)  fMBIOW  WJUl  (Cont'd) 

(g)  &^r«d 

(baaad  on  boM«  garlgg 

CMIgMtlM) 

(h)  Soclai  ggcwrttT  OtI— t 
(FImI  gay  glaaa) 


(1)  Early  gaelra^aat 


(J)  PlaaMlltT  ff ylaiaaa 


<k)  Fra-tattraMaat  Baatli  laiwflt 

(t)  Otath  In  Actltra  Snrrlea 

■nfnra  gacaailng  Fully  Vaatad 

(11)  Daath  In  Aetlaa  Saralea 

Afcar  iacanlng  Fwlly  Vaatad 

(1)  Fayant  Froalalana 

(1)  Slngla  Eaployaaa 


(11)  Harr lad  Eaployaaa 


SIX  cradlt  boanaaa  ao  conpanaatlon 


72Z  haaa  dlraet  Social  Saeurlty 
of  foot;  of  thaaa, 

53Z  offoac  SOX  aftar  30  yaara 
3IX  offaat  <  SOX  aftar  30  yaara 
ISX  offaat  >  SOX  aftar  30  yara 

47X  paylt  raduead  aarly 
ratlraaant  panaloaa  only 

46X  paralt  both  radocad  and  wradoead 
aarly  ratlraynt  panalona 
IX  paralt  oaradusad  aarly  ratlraaaat 
panalona  only 

63X  alloa  aarvleo  to  aeerua  during 
dlaablllty 

34X  haaa  an  Inaadlatn  dlaablllty  panalon 


66Z  do  not  provlda  a  banaflt 


72X  tho  UA  daath  banaflt  la  paid 
for  by  tha  plan 


S2X  provlda  Ufa  Incoaa  to 
unaarrlad  ratlraoa 

7X  provlda  Ufa  Incona  with  10  yaara  certain 

MX  provlda  an  actuarial  ly  raduead 

SOX  Joint  and  aurvlvor  to  yrrlad  ratlreea 


Fart  c.  Nay/Nuggina  Study 


e-69 


(O 


mt  ■■Mfir  rrrfi 


wiaioii  tun  (OMit*4) 

(■)  Caat-ot-llyl— 

(1)  Typ*  of  OOU 

(tt)  Tacal  taeraaaa  far 
1/I/M  ratlraa  aa 
at  I/I/87 


(n)  «aDDla«aatal  laaaatira 
faaalaa  Haaa 


(1)  •aaaftt  Ineoaa  Objaettva 


(it)  lanefita  froa  Quallftad 
Plan 


(ill)  Pinal  Salary 


Maatar  Maa  nr‘~frr~ 


SIX  haaa  OBLAa 

47X  ga«a  aa  OOlAa  aa  mi  hac  baata 
37X  gaaa  OOUa  by  plan  aaandaant 
UX  ga»a  OOliAa  by  plaa  pravlalaa 

2SX  gava  I0.IZ>20X 
23X  gava  lOX  ar  laaa 
22X  gava  20.IX-30X 
I IX  gava  10.IX-40X 
9X  gava  avar  40X 


23X  provtda  aseaaa  banaflt  plana 
(daalgnad  ta  raatara  taductlon 
dua  ta  TSfXA  aaslaaa) 

I3X  pravlda  aapplaaantal  asaeativa 
rattraaaat  plaa  (SKtP) 

I OX  pravlda  a  eoablnatlan 

SOX  apaclfy  a  banaflt  Ineona  objae- 
tlva;  af  thaaa, 

32X  ara  41X-35X  of  final  aalary 
2U  ara  ovar  MX  af  final  aalary 
22X  ara  60X  af  final  aalary 
42X  da  not  opacify  a  banaflt  Incona 
abjactlva 

B3X  Includo  benaflta  undor  the  qualified 
plan  In  neetlng  the  benefit  Incav 
Incone  objective 

59Z  use  final  or  hlgheet  5  yeare 
28Z  use  final  or  hlgheet  3  years 


c-ro 


6th  ORNC  Report  -  Volune  III 


(1}  liiialBii.MiiiiiH 

IwtldFlitaBg  if  tivtoyar 


53Z  hM  »tM 

.s\>->««’  ^..  f'.‘- 


Mt  ^nit  MslM  CMtrtbuttea 

ISt  panic  MKiMtk  'GMtirlbiit ion 

•*  ?*  , 

Itt  paittte  ^itai  eaocrltaclon 
of  U 

e^rltetlon 

of  3t 


(11)  bipl^^  HM^l^i  M 

CMC  of  laplofoo  Contrlhotloa 


8)K  iatA  hr  «  apaCf CfafI  parcancaga; 

of  thaaa. 

SOS  aateli  SOS  of  tha  anplopaa'a 
coatrlbaCloa 

I7S  aaceh  MMS  of  tha  aaplopao's 
eoatrlbutloa 

I3S  aatdi  51S  -  *»S  of  cha 
aaptopaa'a  contrlhotloa 

Its  anteh  tSS  of  tha  aaplopaa'a 
eoatrlbatloa 

Its  aateh  vartaa  haaad  on  profUa 


(111)  Covota4  coapanaatlott  Wt  eradlt  booosaa  aa  eoapanaatlon 

(haaaf  on  honoa  paplng 

eoapanloa) 


(Iv)  Vosttng  *'0  graM  oltb  foil  vaatlng 

haaaJ  on  paaro  of  aonrleaS  of  thoaci 
SOS  foil  coating  oceoro  of tar  S  poara 
MS  foil  coating  oceora  aftor 
C-IO  poor a 

MS  foil  coating  oceora  after 
1-C  paara 

SOS  am  foil  anf  laaadlate 

2SS  am  paara  of  plra  participation 
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_ massa.  <«-•*« 

(2)  ^ssiussmism 

COMiMJaiu. 


Cf) 


rxm  (MOT) 


J|S£!L«BSStf!|£ 


M  Inn*  pliM 

M  1i«iw  >lM 

12S  Mm  piM 
IM  Mm  rim 

St  Mm  rlM* 


•  Ml  rf  CM  CMyaraCM  wganlMCtoM  cn  atackMlMc  caapMlaa. 


6tli  MMC  Mpert  •  Votum  III 


<o  Mww  tm  ^mmm 

(•>  tvtmt  ifttmA  mt  tlMtlUi 
artUtoW 


<b)  Woatt—  ■olltow 


W  VtCATlOHS 


(a)  faaatlaa  Baw 

l<HI2  imfm 
ti~n  imf 
1S>20  tmr* 

Zi-li  4ara 
>  2)  aaya 

(U  Saactal  tycactyi 
taeattaa  »clia4ala 


«SSBBtSftM&SS^MSB-S^B9aSS^JXSSISS 


54X  pro¥i4tt  10-11  holidajrs 
21X  prevl4«  12  hoUdvirs 
ISS  pra*14a  S  holMaya 
lOZ  pravMa  1  halMaya 


MZ  praaldad  floattag  hallJapa; 
of  tkaaat 
39Z  provtdad  1 
34Z  prevldad  2 
liZ  provtdad  3 


Tr“ 

S6Z 

3IZ 

IZ 

13Z 

m 

m 

IZ 

7Z 

tn 

• 

• 

2Z 

•» 

- 

IZ 

Sanrlca 


Nmci 

15Z 

4Z 

2Z 

7ZZ 

47Z 

33Z 

3X 

4Z 

3Z 

4Z 

23Z 

60Z 

(IZ  4a  not  pravtda  aaaevtlva  vaeatlan 
Bchadalaa 

39Z  prapUa  aptelal  vaeatlan  achadaUa 
for  aaacatlpaa;  o(  thaaa. 

MZ  aca  baaad  oa  tha  ragular 
achadula  alth  a  atnlaua 
aaoaat  baaad  «a  poaitlon 
lapal 

37Z  provtda  a  aaparata  achadula 
I4Z  provtda  tha  raturn  achadulo 
pliia  ostra  vacation  tlaa 
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198C  Nay/Ba«9lM  B«MCiea\coapaciapB 
ManuCactnclag.  Tcanappctatloo.  Trad*.  Flnanea  and  Oovacnaant 
U.S.  Pactielpanta  with  I  tn  SOO  Bf^loynaa 


Ait-Shlalda  Vlekaca 
Alllad  Bank  Intacnatlonal 
AUf 

Aaaclean  Aaaoelation  foe  tba  Advaneanant  of  Seianea 
Anaclean  Bankaea  Aaaoelatlen 
Anaelean  Col logo 

ABoeiean  Connell  of  Life  Inaucaneo 
Anaelean  Oaa  Aaaoelatlen 
Anaelean  Haaet  Aaaoelation 
Anaelean  Inatltutoa  foe  Boaaaeeh 
Anaelean  leon  and  Stool 
Anoelean  Pnblle  Teanalt  Aaaoelation 
Anaelean  Bad  Ceooo  Oeoatoe  Mow  Yoek 
Anoelean  Soelotg  oe  Civil  Bnglnoaea 
AMBV-Anaelean  Sdeueley  inaueanco 
Anehoe /Dae ling  indnateloa 
Andeulla 
Anooe 

Aela  laotonae  Olovaa 
ASHRAB.  Ine. 

BABB 

Bakae  Paeklna 

Bank  Fund  Padaeal  Ceadlt  Onion 

Bank  Mackatlng  Aaaoelation 

Bank  of  tho  Connonwoalth 

Bannot 

Bat Ivon 

BATUS 

Boavon  Conpanloa 

Boean  &  Conpany.  Qooego 

Boekahleo  Life  Inaneaneo 

Boono  County  National  Bank 

Bcadon/ANCA  Intoenatlonal 

Bela  A  Aoaoelatoa 

Bualnoaa  A  Toehnology  Syatona 

Canaan 

Caenoglo  Libcaey  of  Plttabucgb 
Catholle  Boalcb  Aaaoelation 
Cantcal  Bank 

Contuey  conpanlaa  of  Anoclca 
Cbaao  Claek  Ceadlt 
Childeon'a  Aid  Soeloty 
Chcyalac  ccodit  Cocpoeatlon 
Cinelnnatl  Aaaoe  foe  tho  Blind 
city  Bank  A  Tenet 

City  of  Bapld  City  (Flea  A  polleo) 

Connunlty  Fodaeal  Savlnga  A  Loan 
Conpueban  Laboeateeloa 
Congeaaaional  Budget  Office 
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Mi«-AtUatl«  tm. 

NidlaaA  Matul  HmuniM 
Ifldnaat  •MMcah  tkitlttrt* 
immb  r*c««  ce. 

Miateh  BMclM*  SBlMiieaBQ* 

Nitcaai  acMicMtla* 

Itatnai  Fa4atal  taviaaa  t  lAaa 

M.  Oocaaa  a  coapaay 

mcuBo 

Maasau  Mveatecs  Fa4acal  CcaAit  Ualea 

National  Putatao  Naaibelatloa 

National  Oypann-Anatln 

National  Batlway  Laboc  ConC 

National  loatancaat  Aaaoelatlen 

National  Nncal  Vtllltloa  Coopocatlvo  Flnaneo 

National  Connell  of  the  Fapoc  Indnatry 

Nobeaaka  IC/M 

NlFFOBAonao  tlllnels 

NlFpondonao  of  Loo  An«oloo 

Nocth  JUMClean  Life  a  Caanalty 

Ohio  National  Life  Insncaneo 
Old  Aaoclean  Inancaneo 
Old  National  Bank-Bvansvlllo 

FMCO 

Fonnaylvaala  Nodical  Seeloty 
FontaFon  Fodotal  Ccodlt  Union 
Plonaoc  Savlnya  and  Loan 
Fiona  ZII  Youth  and  Fanlly  Sorvlea 

Flalna  Blaetele  Oonotatlon  and  TEananlaolon  Coopacatlva 
Foela  (Oco«ocy)  Banlpnant 
Fontlae  Btata  Bank 
Public  Btoadcaatlnu 

Bayold 

Baglonal  Tcanapoctatlen  Authority 
Blaa  Intocnatlonal 
Blto-Hlta  corporation 

SohaCoE  Aoaoclatoa  (N.  J.) 

Soonrlty  Savlnya  Bank 
Shlploy  coNpany 
Sola  Optical  U.B.A. 

Solar  Bnarsy  Boaoareh  Inatltnto 
State  DapartNont  Fodaral  Ctadlt  Union 
Stalsor  Tractor 
SnnHaalth 

Tina  Lite  Booka 

Tower  Fodoral  Credit  Union 

Town  of  Fain  Boaob  (Fnbllc  Safety) 

Trallar  Train 
Trlcll  BnvlEonnaatal 


Part  C.  lloy/ll«aae<na  ttudy 


UaAtttwclt«ca  ltaM««Mat 

0Blt«4  nay  o«  8o«tbaa»toa  tof«y 

UaLt«4  Way  ot  Sotttbaaat  ya^abylvattia 

Vallaa 

Vacaa  Taehaolofftaa 
Voliiataac  llaetcie  Coopacatlva 

Hast  Pann  tiacoc  Clob 
Wool  Bttzaau 

YMCa  oC  tha  Ualtad  Stataa  ot  ABacLea 
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I9t4  CoBpBtlMB 

n„t.ctuiM.  Tr.d.,  ni»~.  —  0...— « 

«.».  ffattlclpBiie*  5W  or  B»»ler*M 


AAI. 

Hbboct  t.*boe«totlM 
Abbott  KOCthWOOtOCB  HOBpltBl 
Acacia  Mutual  blto  iBoutaBca 

ADC  TalaeoBBUoicatloBt 
Advaotlat  Haalth  SyatoB-Maat 
AEL  iBduatrlaa 
Aacoapaea  CotporatloB 
AOA  Oaa  ,  , 

Alt  Pcodttcta  aud  Cha«ieala 

Alabaua  Blua  Ctoaa/Blua  Bhlald-BlcBlBflbaB 
ALCOA 

Alaxaodac  a  Alaxaudat 

Alaxaodat  A  Baldwlu 

Allaphanr  lotacBOdlata  i«Blt 

AllaBdala  Mutual  iBOucanca 

Alllad  ChaBlcal  Cocpotatlon 

Alllad  CotpsitatlOB 

All la  ChalBota 

Alta  Bataa  CocpocatloB 

ABBcada  Haaa  & 

ABOClean  cha«ical  Soclaty/CboB  A 

ABBE leas  Ccystal  buqat 
ABOCleaB  Espcata 
ABBcleao  Expia«a-108 
AabticBB  family  lututaBca  Group 
AaaclcaB  Hoapltal  Maoclatlon 
ABOclcao  laatltuta  of  CPX*t 
ABOCleaB  Haluaucauca  COBpaay 
ABOClcao  staadacd 
AaaclcaB  staclllaac 
AaaclcaB  Syotaaa 

Aaacltlcat  Fadacal  Savlaga  A  Loao 

AaacUaeb-llllBolB  Ball 

Aaacltcuat 

Aaav  RoldlBga 

ABCbOC  HocKlBf 

ABcbocafa  School  Olatclct 

AodacsoBB.  Tha 

ABC  Aaaclea 

Aceata  Ocaphlcs 

Acehac-Daalals  Mldlaod 

Aceo  Cbaaleal 

ABlHC  Basaaceh 

AclxoBa  Baak.  Tha 

Ackaasaa  Boat 

Acaeo 

AcBBtcoBB  Mocld  Induattlaa 

k.utaa  rArnoratloB 


A8BA 

Aahlaad  Oil 
AtlaBtle  hvlatioa 
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Atl««tie  Coimay 

Avacy  Ptedvet*  CecpocatloB 

ValtlMca  Aiteoil 

■•lAlaac*  tiui.  Tha 

Saak  ot  Haw  Baylaad 

Paakkaat  cocpacatlaa 

Baakaca  blCa  aed  Caaualty 

■aakaca  LlCa  oC  Mabcaaka 

Baytlat  Boapltat  aad  Baalth  ByataaB 

Bacbac  CelMa-lavlcoaaaatal  Bya 

Barbae  Qraaaa 

Bacelaya  Aaarleaa  Cerporatloa 
Barelaya  Baak  Maw  York 
Barelaya  Baak  ot  Callterala 
Bacaaet  Baaka  of  Ploclda-Corp 
Barry  Nclaht 
BABP-ribara 

Baala  Blaetrle  Powar  Ceoparativo 

Baatar  Travaael 

BON  Corporatloa.  Tba 

Baaa  (L.  L.)  Coapaay 

Baeer  Haatara 

Baaebaa.  laeorporatad 

Ball  Atlaatle 

Ball  Coaanaleatloaa  Haaaareb 

Ball  Balteopear  Taatroa 

BallBouth  Corporatloa 

BaaaCit  Traat  Lita  taaaraaea  Coapaay 

Barol 

Baaaaaar  B  Laka  Brla  Ballroad 
Baat  Produeta  Coapaay  Inc. 

Bachaada.  lae. 

Baca  baboratorlaa 
Bavaraga  HanaYaaaat  Ine. 

Blnaay  4  Baich 

Biabop  Clarkaoa  Maaortal  Hoapltal 
Black  and  Oackar  Mfp. 

Blaa  Ball 

Blaa  Croaa  4  Blua  Bblald  AaaociaCionB 

Bualnaaa  Naa'a  Aaabcaaea  Coapaay  of  Aaarlca 

Bvaiaaaa  Naa'B  Aasbcaaea  Caraac  Aganca 

BNC  tadbatrlaa 

Boa  Bacoara  Haaltb  Byataa 

Borg  Nacaac-Plaaaelal  Barvleaa  Group 

Boatoa  Bdlaoa  Coapaay 

Bright  Baak 

Brlatol>Nyoro 

Brltlob  Patrolaua,  Mortb  Aaarlca 

Brooklyn  Ualoa  Qaa 

Brown  4  Mllllaaaon  Tobacco 

Bcuaawlek  Corporatloa 

Buekayo  oaa  Produeta 

Buall  laduatrlaa 

Buraau  of  Plaaaea  4  Naaagaaant 

Burgar  King  Corporation 

BurllngtoB  Nortbara  Ballroad 

Butlar  Manufaeturlag  Coapaay 
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Calleotnia  A  Hawaiian  Suflac 

Caaear  -  llllnoia  Division 

Caaaton  Icon  Nocks 

Caapbsli  Soap  Coapanr 

Capital  Citisa-Aaseiean  Bcoadeastlng 

Capital  Holding  -  CM 

Caegill 

Cads  Foundation  Hospital 
Cacciac 

Cacson.  Plcis  Scott  Coapany 
Cactsrst  Savings  &  Loan 
Castls  (A.M. )  t  Coapany 
Coco  Industcias 
Calansss-Vicginia  Chsaieal 
Cental 

Cantcal  Bancshacas  of  tha  South 
Cantcal  LiCa  Assucanea 
Cantcal  Soya 
CactalnTaad  Cocpocation 
Chaabac  of  Coaaacea  of  tha  U.S. 
Chaclaa  Lavy  Ciceulatlng 
Chactac  Madieal 
Chasa  Fadacal  Savings  &  Loan 
Chasa  Manhattan  Bank 
Chaaieal  Bank 
Chacey-Taxteon  Faatnaca 
Chaaabcough-Pond ' a 

Chicago  S  Nocthwastacn  Transpoctation 

Chicago  Boacd  of  Tcada 

Chicago  Bcidga  S  Icon  Industcias.  Inc. 

Chicago  Titls  &  Tcust 

Chipaan-Union 

Chcyslac  Ficst  Inc. 

Ciba-Qaigy 

Cigna  Cocpocation 

Cigna  Haalthplan  Inc. 

Citibank,  NA 

citicans  Bank 

city  of  Colocado  Speings 

City  of  Haapton 

City  of  Loo  Angalso  (Pica  s  Poiica) 
City  of  Los  Angslao  (Qanacal) 

City  of  Los  Angalss  (Natoc  &  Powsc) 

City  of  Moctolk 

city  of  Poctland 

City  of  Bapid  City  (Osnscal) 

city  of  Bichaond 

city  of  Suffolk 

CNA  Insucanca 

Cola  National  Cocpocation 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  Lifa  and  Accidant 

Colocado  Blua  Ccoso/Blua  Shiald-Danvac 

Coluabia  Oas  Systaa 

Coluabia  Hospital 

Coaaaccial  Saeucity  Bank 
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Cowi«ceial  8li««ciaa 
Contcclal  Union  IncnEoneo 
comonMoalth  Motional  Bank 
Coananitr  Nntual  Bluo  cconn/Mluo  Sbinld 
Conputoc  Beloneos  Cocp. 

Conpntat  Beioneos  Cocp./Byatom  Olvlaion 
ConptttoEviaion 

Connoetient  Bluo  ctoaa/Blno  Bhiold-Nocth  Navon 

Connoetieut  Mutual  tiCo  Insucanea 

Conaolidatod  Hoaltbeato 

Conaolidatod  Bail 

Continontal  Cocpocation 

Continontal  tllinoia  Corporation 

Continontal  Motor iala 

Couteavoa  Qoorz 

Cookoon  Anotiea 

copporwold 

Country  Conpanioa 

County  of  Laka 

Covonant  Houao 

Cox  Cablo 

Crano 

Ctonpcon  a  Xaowloa 

Ccowloy  Karitlno  Corporation 

CSX 

Cuttla  Nathoa 
Cyclopa 

Danly  Naehino  Corporation 

Dauffhtata  of  Charity  Hoalth  Syoton-Naat 

Dayton  Powor  and  Light 

Dayton-Hudaon 

Doad  Bivor 

Doeiaion  Induattioa  Corp. 

Oolawaro  BC/B8  -  Nllnlngton 
Doluxo  Chock  Pcintora 
Donniaon  Kanufacturiog-Bxocntlvoa 
Oopoait  Quaranty  National  Bank 
Doxtoc  Corporation.  Tho 
Dianond  Shanroek 
Dick.  (A.B.) 

DiGiorgio  Corporation 

Dixio  Yarna 

Donaldaon  Conpany 

Dow  Chonieal 

Dow  Corning 

Duka  Powor 

Duriron 

Durr  rillauoE  Nodical  Inc 
Dynaloctcon 

BQ  fr  o  Idaho 
Eleo  Induattioa 
Elkay  Manufacturing 
Elkon  Notala 

Enpiro  Bluo  Croaa/Bluo  Shiold-Mow  York  City 
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Bailee  Savisg*.  Butldlag  and  baaa  Aacoetgelatt 
BQttibaiik  HA 

Bguitabl*  Tzntt  Co.,  Th« 

Bci*  laadtaaeg  Group 
Bvaiuatioa  Bougaceh 
Bxida  Cozperatloo 

raetoty  Mutual  Bugiuaarliig  aad  Baaaareh 
rattvlaw  Hoapitals  A  Hoaltbeaca  svea 
Fat*  Ccadlt  Banka  oC  Spc&agfiald 
Far*  Ctadit  Satvieao 
Fadaral  Bxptaao 

Fadacal  Ro*a  Loaa  Moctgaga  Cotp. 

Fadaral  Matleaal  Mortgaga  Aaaoeiatioa 
Fadacal  Baaarva  Bank  Ban  Fcanelaep 
Fldaleoc.  Inc. 

Fldality  Mutual  Lt£*  tnaucaaea 
Fldality  Union  bit*  Inaurane* 

Ficat  Anactcan  Baneahacaa 
Flzat  kaarlean  Corporation 
Firat  Bank  syatan  -  CM 
rirat  Data  Baaourcaa 
Firat  B*pic*  Btata  Coep. 

Firat  Maryland  Bancorp 
Firat  Miaaiaaippi 
Firat  National  Bank  Chicago 
Firat  Matlonwida  Bank 
Firat  Pannaylvania  Bank 
Firat  Bopuhlic  Bank 
Firat  Sacurity  Corporation 
Flohar-Prica  Toya 

Florida  Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shiald  >  Jaekaonvilla 

Florida  powac 

Florida  stata  Oovaennant 

Florida  stool 

FMC  Corporation 

FHC  Indua  cha*-Licbiu* 

Fox  A  Jacoba 

Fox-Stanlay  Photo  Pcodueta 
Foxhoco  Conpany.  Tho 
Friendly  lea  Ccoa*  corporation 

Qallaudat  collaga 
QBICO 

Ganacal  Aaariean  LiCa  Inaucanea 

Ganacal  Blactrlc 

Ganacal  Blactcic-Spaca  Sya  Div 

Ganacal  Fooda 

Ganacal  Milla 

Ganacal  Public  Utilitiaa 

Ganacal  Sbalo  Pcodueta 

Ganacal  Signal 

Qanico*  coep. 

Gann tar 

Gacnantovn  Savingo  Bank 

GHt  Blua  Ccoaa/Blua  Sbiald  ot  Maahington 

Gibraltar  Savinga 

OodCathac'a  Pizaa 
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Qeal4-Co«v«t«t  «»•!•»• 

qcil««*Tr«rt  l»»«t«cB 

SESf »»>«•  “« 

OCMt  AMClCBB  IBB«C«BA« 

Or*ttp*M«alth  Coop  ot  PBtBt  Sobb* 

QTB 

QTB-COWtalCAtiOOS  8«cvic«* 

lUbBOMBB  nodical  coliapa  aad  Hoopltal 

lUllBack  Cacdo 

lUBadr  Brothata  foods,  IBC. 

tUBoadocd  Bcothoes 

Hartford  Hospital 

Rsrtatatx 

Health  Cara  Borvleo 
Health  caotral  Byatea 
Hsaltheaca  totsrBatlooal 

HaalthMsat 

Heins  (BJ) 

Healett-Paekard  Coapany 
Rlllereat  nodical  COBtsc 
Hlltl.  Inc. 

Hlraa  Halket 

HoBsywsll-lBfo  syo-noB  J®cent 
HoBsyaall-Procaso  noaont  systsas 
HocMl  lOsotfla  M 
Horton  naaotlal  Hospital 
HoupbtoB  nlffllh 
Howard  Johnson 
Howard  Onlvscslty 

iwffy 

m^^Chealeal  Corporation  (Philip  h-) 
Bunt  nanufaeturlng 

Hyatt  Clark  industrlss _ 

Hypsla  Coca-Cola  Bottllnp 

Illinois  central  Onlf  Ballcoad 
Illinois  Fowsr  coapany 
Illinois  Tool  nocks 
indopsndoBt  life  Insncanct 
inland  Steel 

inaaraace  Bervleos  Office  inc. 
intspoB 

Intscasdles.  Inc. 

iBtscaottBtaln  Health  Care 

Iowa  Blue  Ccoss/Biue  Shleld-Oeo  nolnes 

IfC 

Itek 

Jacob  Bn«lBeerla« 

jof feraon-Pllot  Life  Insurance 

Jewish  Child  Care 
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John  Baaeoek  Nntaal  LlCa  lasucanea 
Johaaoa  (t.C.)  t  taa . 

Joy  NaaaCaetaciag 

Kalaac  Foaadatioa  Raalth  Plaa 

Kaasat  Blaa  Croaa/Blaa  Bhlaid-toyaka 

Kaaaaa  City  LlCa  tasacaaea 

Kaaaaa  city  P«wac  &  Llykt 

Kallo«« 

kalLy  Satvleaa 

Kate  Nedaa 

Klabacly  Clack 

Kaapp  Klag-siaa 

Kcogac 

Laab-Naatoa 

t<avcaaea  Livacaoca  Labocatocy 
Lahl^b  Pcaas 
Lao  Bucaatc  Advactlalag 
Lavac  Bcothaca  Coapaay 
Lavl  Bteauaa 

Llbacty  Matloaal  Baak  aad  Tcuat 
Libacty  Hatioaal  LlCa  tasacaaea 
Llaeola  Matloaal  Baak 
Llptok.  Thoaas  J.  ' 

Llaeola  Matloaal  Llfa  tasucaaea 
Loag  lalaad  Llghtlag 
Loag  lalaad  Ballcoad 
LTV  Baacgy  Pcodaets 
Lueas  ladostclaa  lae 
Luthacaa  Bcothachood 

Maek  Pclatlag 
Naek  Tcaeks 

Nalaa  Blaa  Ccoss/Blaa  Bblald  -  Poctlaad 

Maaebastac  Maaoclal  Hospital 

Manoc  Caca  lae 

Maclaa  Nldlaad  Baak 

Mack  Twala  Baaesbacas 

Macy  Kay  Cosaatles 

Nacylaad  Blaa  Ccoss/Blaa  Bblald-Baltlaoca 

Massaebasatts  Nataal  Llta  tasacaaea 

Nassaebasatts  Blaa  Ccoss/Blaa  Bblsld-Bostoa 

Matsashlta.  taeocpocatad 

Nattal.  taeocpocatad 

Nay  Dapactaaat  Stgeas  Coapaay 

HayClowac 

Heacaw-Hlli 

NCI  Talaeoasnialcatioas  Systaas 
NeKassoa  Cocpocatloa 

Naad 

Halloa  Baak  Bast 

Nalloa  Baak  Hast 

Naaeclal  Caca  Bystaas 

Naaoclal  Caca  Byataaa 

Naaoclal  Haaltb  Saevlea 

Naaoclal  Nadleal  Caatac  Calltocala 
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SS^  O^.  a««  ft  M*t«B  ^  .V 

SSeSSt*  laftwct  _  _  - 

mtioumf  ■  ■■ ' 

HiMtft  '  ■*■' 

mtUlMta^VK*.  SM  -  V  V  V  ^  -  . 

HisSiSS".^^ 

Mieliigaa  8t«e« 

MiftCoA  Cocp«e«tloB 

Ml4««st  Stoek  BxelMiiV* 

!u::.srKni:wssK.;‘“'‘" 

MlMkAsota  WtttttAl  Ll«« 

MUtottti  Bltt«  Cc«€«/ftHl«  81il*M>ftt* 

Kifsotttl  public  Sctvlc* 

MitMblsbl  iBtCCMtiOlUl 

Nodloc 

MoDBceh  Capital  Cocp* 

isStid...  "«•' 

S!SW..“5  >«•»«•• 

Noop 

Mocpaa 

!SSSo*H?  COB.  M.«otlal  Hoapltal 
Motocola.  iBCOtpotataft 
ml  iBOBcaoe.  _ 

Nutaal  B.B.tlt  Lit.  IBauaattc. 

Iluttial  ot  0«alia  iBouta®®* 

Bank  ot  Oatrolt 
Matlonal  Bank  ot  BaanlnBton 
natloBal  Can  cotpotatlon 
National  Oypann 

sun  Ktu”  “Siili.. «« 

cow«»y 

Navy  r.«.cal  cc.ait  UbIob 
NCNB  cotpotatloB 

Nabcaaka  Public  Powot  olattlct 

K5  jKtS'M"!!. 
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MMf  J«cs«r  Bln*  Ceots/Bltt*  Shl*lB 

Haw  Tock  rett  Bnthocltr 

Maw  Yack  Pawac  AuthaYttf 

Jlaw  Tack  Stack  BseftBita 

Mavpact  Steal  Cacpacatiaa 

Mika 

MIPBO 

Mlasan  Natac  KaattCaetacias  OSS 

mcc 

MacCalk  Sauthaca 

MacCalk  Saathaca-Macth  Saacleaa  Vaa  Llaaa 

Macta  Bcawacd  Baapital  Olatclet 

Macth  cacallaa  Blua  Ccaaa/Blua  Shlald-Ouchaa 

Macth  Cacallaa  Baptlat  Haapltal 

Macth  Nlaalaalppl  Madleal  Caatac 

Macthaca  Xedlaaa  Public  Sacvlaa 

Macthwaataca  Ball  Talaphaaa 

Macthwaataca  Natual  LlCa 

Macthwaataca  Mttlaaal  taaacaaaa  Ca. 

Macthwaataca  Matlaaal  Life  lasucaaea 

Mactaa 

Maewaat  Cacpacatlaa  Caapaalta 
Oeeldaatal  Chaaleal 

Ohla  (Macthwaat)  Blua  Ccaaa-Naataca  Dlv. 

Ohla  Bdlaaa 

Ohla  Vallay  Madleal  caatac 
OKIOSTA 

Old  Kaat  Baak  aad  Tcuat 
Old  Steaa  Baak 
Oabaak 

Ovacleak  Baapltal 
owataaaa  Taal 
Owaas-Cacalap  Plbacplac 
owaas-Xlllaala 

Paeeac  Xaeacpacatad 

Pacific  Mutual  Llfa  Xnaucaaca 

Pacific  RaaauccaB.  laeacpocatad 

Pacific  Talaals  Oeaup 

PacTal  SpactcuM  Sacvleaa 

Papac  Caavactlug 

Paablaa  (M.  S.) 

Paudlataa  Maalaa  Mllla 

Paaaarlvaala  Blua  Ccaaa  at  Ocaatac  Phlladalphla 

Paaaaylvaala  Blua  Shlald-Caap  Hill 

Paaaaylvaala  Matlaaal  Mutual  Caanalty  Xuaucaaea 

Paaasylvaala  Vlcglala  Cacpacatlaa 

Paaawalt 

Paapla's  Baak 

Paaplac  Matucal  Oaa 

Paaplaa  Oaa  bight  aad  Caka  Ca 

Papa lea 

Papaiea-Pclta-bay 
Papalea-Piita  Rut 
Packla-Blaac 

Pacpatual  Saaclca  Padacal  Savlaga  t  Laaa 
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Plcdaeat  Natucal  Oas 
Pilltbucy 

Pltaar  BoiMa-BttalnMa  Srataaa 
Plttabucgh  t  Laka  Bela  Ballcoad 
Plttabvcgh  ttational  Bank 
PlaateoBlea 

Pectlaad  Oaaacal  Blaetcle 
PPO  iMaatciaa 
PO  CecpocatioB 

PcataceaB  Riak  Mutual  iDsucaaca  Ca 

Pelea  (T.  towa)  Aaaoeiataa.  lae. 

Pelea  Bcothaca 

Pclaack 

PclM  Coaputat 

Pciaelpal  Flaaaelal  Ocoap 

Pcotaetlva  Llfa  laautaaea 

Ptovldant  Llfa  &  Aeeidaat  laa 

Pcudaatlal/Baeha 

Public  Sacvlca  Ceapaay  of  Maw  Maaleo 
Pnpat  Souad  Matloaal  Baak 
Pucitaa-Bannatt 

Raeal 

Rayaead  Coepotatloa 

Raekltt  b  Colaaa  Noctb  Aaaciea 

Raeopalcloa  Bqulpaaat 

Raaaacch  Tclaagla  laatltuta 

■asaaceh-Cocccall.  laeocporatad 

Raxaoed 

Rayaolda  Matala 
Rhoaa-Poulaae 
Rlebacdsoa-Vlcks 
Roadway  Bxpcaaa.  Inc. 

Rockfoed  Maaoelal  Hoapital 

Rockwall  Intacuatlooal-Allaa  Btadlty 

Rogact 

Rouaa  Coapaay 

Royal  looucaaco  Coapaay 

Rydac  Ryataa 

Saga  Cocpocatloa 
Saadaca  Aaaoeiataa.  lae. 

Saadvlk 

saata  Pa  Railroad 
saataa  Coopac 
Sara  Laa-Haaaa 
Sebcalbac  Pooda  lac. 

Sehcodaca  Baak  b  Trust  Co. 

Sehuaaebar  b  Coapaay  (P.) 

Schwalbar  Blaetcoales 
Scott  Paper 
saa  First 

Saars  Roabuck-Maccbaadlalag 
Securltlas  Industry  Autonation 
Sagaoda 

Saatry  insuraaca 
Sharax  Chaalcal 
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Shipboard  &  OcouBd  SpstaM 
SioaoM  Madieal  systaas 
Siocca  PaelCie  Potrat  Coapaop 
Slottx  Vallop  Hoapital 
Soeiaty  for  Savtaga 
Soeiaty  Hatloaal  Bank 
SoWay  Aaariea 
Sonoco  Prodneta 
Soo  Lina  lailcoad 
South  Jacaay  Induaeclao 
South  Suburban  Hoapital 
Southoaat  Bank.  H.A. 

Southorn  Bloetrle-Alabaaa  Powor 
Southarn  Bloetrle-Oaorgla  Potior 
Southorn  Bloetrle  Sorvleaa 
Southorn  PaelCle  Ballroad 
Spring  vallay  Pooda 

St  Loula  Board  of  Polica  Conalaalonora  .  , 

St  Luko'a  Bplaeopal  A  Toxaa  Chlldron'a  Hoapltal/Taxaa  Haart  Aaaoe 

St  Luka'S  Rospltal-Marlteara 

St  Mary ‘a  Madieal  and  Health  Cantor  -  Arlsona 

St  Paul  Plra  and  Marina 

St  Vlneant  Hospital  &  Health  cantar 

Stalay  contlnantal-CPS  Continental 

Stanadyna.  Inoorporatod 

State  Farn  insurance  Conpanlas 

State  of  Arlxona 

State  of  Cennaetleut 

State  of  Oaorgla 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Mebraska 

State  of  Men  Jscsay-Departaiont  of  Personnel 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  Oregon 

Statasnan  Oroup.  The 

Staanboat  Ski 

Stoarna  Catalytic 

Steolcasa  incorporated 

Storer  Conaninleatlons 

Stornont-Vall  Bogional  Medical  Center 

Student  Lean  Marketing  Association 

Subaru  of  ABorlea 

Suburban  Propane  Oas 

Sun  Chonlcal  Conpany 

Sun  Health  Corporation 

Bun  B  S  M 

Sunday  school  Beard  of  Southorn  Baptists 

Snpornarkets  oenaral 

Susquehanna 

Butter  Health  Syatau 

Sverdrup  Technology 

SouthMOSt  Besearcb  Institute 

Syntax 

SyscoB  Corporation 

Syatons  Besearch  Laboratories 

Talon 

Tektronix 
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TaiuiMa*  Vallar  Authetity 
Tacca  ChaalealB  latacnatloMl  Ine. 

Taxat  AMcieaa  BaaealMcaa-Coap 

Taut  >laa  Ccoaa/Blna  ShtaM 

Taxaa  Dapactaaat  oC  Bnaaa  taaouceaa 

Taxaa  lastEuaaats 

Taxaa  Btata  Qovacaaaat 

Thacaa-Blaetroa 

Theaaa  Cook 

TIAA-CSEF 

Tlaat 

Tlaax 

Tlakaa 

Toaka 

Toppa  Chawlap  Oua.  lac. 

Tottcha  Boas  A  Coapaay 
Tcaooaaaclea  Cocporatioa 
TEavalacB.  Tha 
TEavaaol  LaboEatoEtaa.  lae. 

TElaapla  CoEpoEatioa 
TElaapla  Pubileatloaa 

UaEco 

UCCBL  CoEp. 

UOI  CoEpoEatioa 

uaipaEd  Saeuricy  laauEaaea  Coapaay 
UaloB  CaEblda 

Uaioa  Paeiflc-Uaioa  Pael£ie  Bailtoad 
Ualoa  Spacial 

Unit  Big  6  Bgulpaant  Coapaay 

Unltad  HaalthCaEo 

Unltad  Sacvleaa  Llta  Inautanca  Co. 

Ualtad  Taehaotoglaa 

Ualtad  Talacoaaunlcatlona 

Ualtad  Vltglnla  Baak 

UnlvoEBlty  of  Taxaa  Haalth  sclaaca  Sve 

UnlvoEalty  Hoapltal  of  Clavaland 

UalvoEalty  of  CallfoEnla 

UNUM 

Upjohn  Coapany.  Tha 
US  Llfa  CoEpocatloB 

use 

Utah  PowaE  aad  Light 

ValoEo  BaaEgy 

Vallay  Natloaal  Baak 

VltEo  CoEpoEatlon 

Volvo  Nhlta  TEttck  Cocpocatlon 

WagaoE  Blaetclc 

NatnaE  A  Swaaay  Coapaay 

Maahlagtoa  National  Inautanco  Cocpocatloa 

Naahlngton  Post.  Tha 

Haahlngton  Public  Potrat  Supply 

Maalay  Madlcal  Cantac 

Wast  VlEglnla  Blua  CEoaa/Blua  Shlald 

Naatatn  Foega 

WaatoEn  Publlahlng 

NaataEn  Union 

Naatln  Hotala 
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WvracIwmMr  Ooa««ar 

NlekUBd  oil  w-.-*  ii\ 

N114«r  r«o«d*tl*o>  C^***®* 
iin*r  (Joto)  • 

UllUaa*  •  «®*i»***»“« 

Villlau 

MllllaM-Hoctlwaat 

NlseoMlB  WaleUB  . 

NiaeoBcla  fttblle  SbcvIbb  Cotp. 

Hoolwoeth  (r<M.) 

Hcl«lBr  (»*■•)  J®- 

NyBBB  OocdoB 

ZalB 

Zarca  CocpotatloB 
Zaalth 

Zucleh  iBaucaBca 

311  CoBpaBr  (Minn-  MIb1b«  &  MCg.  CoapaBy) 
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19«C  iUy/tlii««las  ■•aafles  Coapaclson 
ttaaiiCaetaciftv 

a.s.  PattletMBta  with  i  t*  500  Ihpioir*** 


hlt-Shl*lds  Vlek*c* 
Anehoc/Datling  Induacel** 

Aria  la«coa*r  Olovaa 

Bakac  P*tkina 
Bacivaa 

Btadaa/MKA  Intatnatlonal 
Canaaa 

Coapuehaw  Labocatoclaa 
Bdwacda  Bakiao 

BMC  Taehnologlaa.  laeocpocatad 

Faccaco  USA 

Ptaata  Maaatactaciao 

Pettit  Oeowaca  Bxpraaa 

Qalilao  Blaetco  Optica 

ICL.  lae. 

Kawaaakl  Motoca  Cocp  USA 

Laataoocta  Qeovp 
tfavlao  Shlpplap 

Laybold  Hacaaut  Vactttta  Pcodoeta 
tittcaa  CAV 

NacDacald 

NodacB  Ocop  Poc«*  Co. 

M.  Docaaa  5  Company 
Nlppandonao  llllnola 

Pako 

Rlta-Hlta 

Shlplay  Cowpaay 
Sola  optical  U.8.A. 

Stalgac  Tcactoc 

Tlaa  Lite  Booka 

Vacaa  Tachnologloa 
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19t<  tUy/ttu«9iBS  BsmCIcs  Coap«els«B 
NanaCaettttliiv 

0.8.  Pattlclpaot*  with  501  oc  Moca  Saplor*«« 


Abbott  Labs 

ADC  Talaeoaaunleatlons 
ABL  Induatclas 
AOA  Oas 

Air  Products  «  chouleals 
ALCOA 

Alllsd  Chsaleal  Corporation 

Alllsd  corporation 

Allls-Chalnars 

Ansrada  Bass 

Anarlcaa  Crystal  Suqar 

Anarlean  standard 

Anarlean  Starilltac  Co. 

Anchor  Bocklnp 

Arc  Aaarlca 

Areata  Graphics 

Archar-Danlals  Midland 

Areo  Chanlcal 

Arneo 

ArnstroBfl  Norld  Industelas 
ABBA 

Ashland  Oil 
Atlantic  Aviation 
Atlantic  BlchClald 
Avary  Products  Corporation 

Baltlnoea  Alceoll 

Baltlnoca  Sun,  Tha 

Barbar  Colnan-Bnvlronuantal  8ys 

Barbar  oraana 

Barry  Nri«ht 

Baxtar  Travanol 

Baeor  Nastarn 

Baachan.  ineoeporatad 

Ball  Halleoptar  Taxtron 

Barol 

Bats  Laboratdclas 
Bavarapa  Manaffanant  Inc 
Blnnay  8  Snlth 
Black  and  Dsekar  NCy 
Blna  Ball 
BMC  industrlas 
Bristol  Mayors 
British  Patrolaun.  M.A. 

Brown  8  Mllllanson  Tobacco 
Brunswick  Corporation 
Buekoya  Oas  Products 
Buall  Inc. 

Butlar  ManuCacturlng  Conpany 
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CalifAcnla  ^  Hawaiian  >u«ac 
Caaear-Illinoia  Division 
Caawton  Iron  Nocks 
Canpbsll  Sonp  Co. 

Caccisc 

Coco  Industcias 
Calanass-Vicginia  Chanieal 
Csntcal  Soya 
CaetainTaad  Cocp. 

Chstcy/Taxtcon  Pastnacs 
Chassbcouan-Poad  *  s 

Chicago  Beidgs  l>  Icon  IndusCclas.  Inc. 

Chlpnan-Unlon 

Clba-Gaigy 

Connaeeial  Shaaciog 

Conputscvlaion 

Continsntal  Mataclals 

Conccavas  Ooacz 

Cookaon  Anaciea 

Coopacwald 

Ctane 

Cconpton  &  Knowlaa 
Curtis  Kathos 
Cyclops 

Danly  Machina  Corporation 
Daluxa  Cback  Prlntars 
Dannison  Hanufacturing-sxacutivas 
Daxtar  Corporation.  Tha 
Dianond  Shaarock 
Dick  (A.  B.) 

Dlxla  Yarns 
Donaldson  Company 
Dow  Cbanlcal 
Dow  Corning 
Duciron 

Elco  tnduatrl.as 
Elkay  Manufacturing 
Elkan  Matals 
Exlda  Corporation 

First  Mississippi  Corporation 

Plabar-Pclca  Toys 

Florida  Btaal 

FMC  Corporation 

FMC  Indus  Cbaa-LltbivB 

Fox  t  Jacobs 

Foxboto  Company.  Tbs 

Osnacal  Elsetrlc 

Oanaral  Elactrlc-Spaca  Systans  Division 

Qanaral  Foods 

Ganaral  Mills 

Oanaral  Shala  Products 

Oanaral  signal 

Oanstar 

Oora  (N.  L.)  &  Assoclatas 
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Gould-Coaputci  SyatMS 
OTB 

OTB-Couiunicatlon  SyatcM  Cocpocetien 

lUllaack  Cacda 
HactMcz 

Hainz  Coapany  (HJ) 

Hawlatt-Packacd  Company 
Hlltl.  Inc. 

Honaywall-Info  Sys-Mon  Inennt 
Honaywall-Ptocaaa  Managaant  Syataaa 
Hocaal  &  Company  (Gaocga  A) 

Houghton  MlfClin 
Huffy 

Hunt  Chaalcal  Corpocatlon  (Philip  A) 
Hunt  Manufacturing 
Hyatt  Clack  Induatciaa 
Hygala  Coca-Cola  Bottling 

Illlnoia  Tool  Mocka 
Inland  Itaal 
Intacaadlca.  Inc. 

IPC 

Itak  Gcaphlca  and  Coapoaltlon  Syataaa 

Johnaon  (SC)  &  son 
Joy  Manufacturing 

Kellogg 

Kacc-McGa« 

KUbacly-Clack 
Knapp  King-slza 

Laab-Naaton 

Lahlgh  Pcaaa 

Lavac  Bcothaca  Coapany 

Lavl  Stcauaa 

Llpton.  Thoaaa  J. 

LTV  Energy  Pcoducta 

Mack  Printing 
Mack  Tcucka 
Mary  Kay  Coaaatlca 
Mattal.  Inoocpocatad 
McGraw-Hill 

MCI  Talacoaaunlcatlona  Syataas 
McKaaaon  corporation 

Mead 

Merck 

Mllaa  Labocatoclaa 

Medina 

Moog 

Morgan  Corporation 
Motorola.  Incorporated 

NASHUA 

National  Can  Corporation 
National  GypGua 
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National  Supply 
NCK 

Mawport  Staal  Coipocatlon 

Nika 

NIPBO 

Niasaa  Motor  MaoufaeturlBg  USA 
Norton 

Oceldantal  Chanteal 
OK  I  DATA, 

Owatonna  Tool 
Owana-Corninp  Ptbarglaa 
Owana-Illinola 

Paccar  Incorporatad 

Pacific  Baaourcas.  Incorporatad 

Papar  Convartlnp 

Pandlaton  Noolan  Mllla 

Panntfalt 

Papslco 

Papalco-Frlto  Lay 

Parkln-Blaar 

Plllabury 

Pltnay  Bowas-Bualnass  Syatana 

Plantrenlca 

PPQ  induatrlaa 

PO 

Prlea  Brotbaca 
Prina  Conpucat 
Puritan-Bannatt 

Bacal-Mllpo 

Baynond  Corporation 

Backltt  S  Colnan  North  Aaarlca 

Bacopnltlon  BBUlpaant 

Kssbbreh-Cottrall.  Incorporatad 

Baxnord 

Baynolda  Natala 
Blchardaon-Vlcka 
Bockwall  Intl-Allan  Bradlay 
Bopaca 

Bydar  Systaa 

Sandars  Aasoclatas,  Inc. 

Sandvlk 

Sara  Laa-Hanaa 

Schraibar  Pooda  Inc. 

Scott  Papac 

Sharax  Chaalcal 

Shipboard  t  Ground  Syataaa 

Slaaana  Madlcal  Syataaa 

Lignoda 

Solvay  Aaarlca 

Sonoco  Producta 

Spring  Vallay  Fooda 

Stanadyna,  Incorporatad 

Staaleaaa  Incorporatad 

Sun  Chaalcal  Coapany 
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8ua  ■  t  K 

Suaqavhaaaa 

Smtai 

Talon 

Toktconlx 

Tocca  Chaalealt  Intacaatloaal  lae. 

Tozaa  tnstcuaants 

Thatao-Blaetroa 

Tiaat 

Ttaaz 

Tlakan 

Tonka 

Toppa  Chowlnp  Qua.  Inc. 

Tcavanol  Labocatoclaa.  Inc. 

Tcianpla  Cocpotatlon 
Teianplo  Publleatlona 

Uateo 

Union  Carbida 
Union  Special 

Unit  Big  &  Bqulpaant  Coapanr 
United  Taebnologloa 
Up John 
US  Oypaua 

Volvo  Nhlto  Tzuek 

Nagnac  Blaetcle 
Nacnac  s  Swaaay  Coapany 
Naataen  Foega 
Naatacn  Publlahlng 
Nayacliaauaar  Coapany 
Blloy  (John)  &  Sons  Inc 
Wllllaas  Intoenational 
Wclglay  (NN)  Jc. 

Wyaan  Qoedon 

Zanlth 

3N  Coapany  (Minn.  Mining  s  Mfg.  Coapany) 
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19«t  Hay/Bagaia*  B«D«Cits  CeB»aii*aa 
Tcanapoetatlott  and  Ttada 
U.8.  Partlclpaata  wltB  1  to  SOO  Baployaaa 

Bliek  (Dick)  coapaar 

CBST 

Dlaatoa 

Nid-ktlantle  Toyota  Ola.,  lac. 

Kutual  Bcoadeastiag 

Matloaal  Ballway  Labor  Conf 
Hippoadoaao  of  Loa  Aagaloa 

Plalaa  Bloetcle  Oaa  &  Ttana  Coop 
Poolo  (Oroyory)  Bquipaaat 
Public  Bcoadcaotiay 

Bagold 

Hlaa  latocaatloaal 
Trailer  Traia 
Valloa 

Voluatoor  Bloctric  Cooporativo 
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1916  Har/Htt99i9«  B«n«eits  Coapaclaon 
Tcanspoc cation  and  Tcado 
Paetieipanta  with  501  or  Moca  Baployaaa 


Moxandoc  &  Baldwin 
Anocltoeh-Illinoia  Boll 
Andocsons.  Tho 
Ackansaa  Boat 

Baaln  Blocccle  Powoc  CoopocaCivo 
Boan  (L.  L.)  Inc 
Boll  Atlantic 

Boll  Connunlcatlon  Roaoaccb 
Bolisoutli 

Boasoaoc  &  Lako  Bclo  Ballcoad 
Boot  Pcodueta  Company  Ine 
Boaton  Edlaon  Company 
Brooklyn  Union  Oaa 
Bucgoc  King  Cocpocatlon 
Bucllnocon  Nocttiocn  Ballcoad 

Capital  ClCloo-Amoclean  Bcoadeantlno 
Cacglll 

Cacaon  Plcio  Scott 
Caotlo  (A.M. ) 

Contol 

Chicago  4  Mocthwoatoen  Tcano 
Colo  Motional  Cocpocatlon 
Columbia  Qaa  Syatom 
Conaolldatod  Ball 
Cox  Cable 

Crowloy  Macitlmo  Cocpocatlon 
CSX 

Dayton-Hudaon 
Dayton  Powoc  4  Light 
Doad  Bivoc 

OlQlocglo  Cocpocatlon 
Duka  Po%foc 

Oucc-Flllauoc  Nodical  Inc. 

Podocal  Bxpcoaa 
Florida  Pownc 

Fox-Stanloy  Photo  Pcodueta 
Fclandly  Ico  Ccoam  Cocpocatlon 

Oonocal  Public  Utllltloa 

Gcand  Trunk  Noatocn  Rallcoad-Cocp 

Gcayhound 

Gcalngoc  (W.  H.) 

Graybar  Eloctclc 

Hamady  Bcothoca  Fooda,  Inc. 

HannaCoed  Bcothoca 
Hlcam  Nalkoc 
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llllaolt  Caatcal  QalC  lallcoad 
tlliaoia  Fowac  Coapaar 

Kaasac  Cler  Potrac  ft  Llpht 
Kropac 

Lavy  clcealatlag.  Cbatlaa 
Laap  lalaad  Liphttafl 
Laag  lalaad  Salleaad 
Lueaa  ladaatciaa  lac 

Nataushlta,  laeacpacatad 
Nay  Dapaetaaat  stataa  Caapaay 
Mayf lawac 

Naceadaa  Baat-Naeth  Aaaclea 
Naapbla  Light,  oaa  ft  Natac 

Matcapalltaa  Tcaaalt  Authacity-Matca  Moith  Coaaatai  BE 

Nattapalltaa  Tcaaalt  Authaclty-Maw  Jacaay  Tcaaalt 

Matcapalltaa  Tcaaalt  Authaclty-Haw  Yack  Tcaaalt 

Hlehlgaa  caaaalidatad  aaa 

Mldeaa  Cacpacatlaa 

Nllwaukaa  Matcapalltaa  Saat.  Dlat. 

Mlaaancl  Public  Sacvlea 
Mlaalta 

Mltanblahl  latacaatloaal 
Maatgaaacy  Nacd 
Macciaaa 


Natlaaal  Ballcaad  Paaaaagac  Cacp 
Nabcaaka  Public  Pawac  Olatclct 
NBC  laCacaatlaa  Byataa 
Maw  Yack  Pact  Authoelty 
Naw  Yack  Pawac  Authaclty 
Nactalk  SauthacB 

Mactalk  Sautbaca-Naetb  Aaaclcaa  Vaa  Llnaa 
Nactbaca  ladlaaa  Public  sacvlca 
MacthwaatacB  Ball  Talapboaa 

Obla  Bdlaaa 

Pacieic  Talaala  Ocaap 
PACT8L  Spactcua  Bacvlcac 
I  Paablaa  (N.  8.) 

^  Paapla'a  Natucal  Oaa 

Paapla'a  Oaa  Light  aud  Caka  Co 
Papalea-Plzaa  Rut 
Pladaaat  Natural  Oaa 
Pittabucgh  ft  Laka  Bela  Ballcaad 
Pactlaad  Oaaacal  Blaetclo 
I  Pciaack 

;  Public  ftaevlea  Ca.  at  Naw  Maxlco 

n 

thoaa-Poulaac 

I  Baadway  Bxpcaaa.  lac. 
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8a««  CocpocftloB 
Saata  Fa  Kallcoad 


Saataa  Coepac 
sabaaacbac.  F.  4  Coapaay 
&eliiMtbac 

saara.  Baabaek-MateliandialBa 
Siacca  FaeUle  Fa»»ac  Caapany 
Saa  Liaa  lallcaad 
Baatb  Jacaay  laduattlaa 

Sauthacn  -Caapany  Bacvleaa _ 

SauthacB  CaapaBy-blabaaa  Fawac 

SauthacB  CaapaBy-Oaaccla  FB%»at 

Sauthaca  Pacific  Pallcaad 

Stccac  caaauBlcatlaaa 

subucbaB  PtapaBB  Qaa 

sealay  caBtlnantal-CFP  Cantlnantal 

Subaru  af  baarlca 

Supacaackata  Oaaaral 

Tannaaaa  Valley  Autbarlty 

uai  cacpacatiaa 

Unlan  Paclfic-UnlaB  Pac  Ballraad 
Ualcad  Tal««ciBBun»catlana 
Utah  Pawac  fc  Light 

Valaca  Bnargy 

Naahlagtan  Paat.  Tha 
Naahlngtaa  Public  Power  Supply 
Wlckland  Oil 

BlaccBclB  Public  Saevlea  Carp 
Wnolwocth  (F.N. ) 


Zala 

Zayra  Carparatlen 
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IMC  IUr/Bu««lM  B*B*CttS  CoBMCtaOB 
FiBABCB 

0.8.  FBCClelpBBCB  with  1  tB  SOO  SBplOFBBB 


Mllad  Baak  iBtBcnattoaal 

Aa«rleaa  Aasoelatloa  Cot  tb*  MvaaeBBaac  et  Selaae* 
ABBcleaa  Baakata  Aaaoelatlaa 
ABBcicaa  Collapa 

Aaacicaa  eouaeil  ot  Llta  laaacaaea 
Aaacleaa  Claa  Aaaoelatloa 
Aaacleaa  Haaet  Aaaoelatloa 
Aaoeleaa  laatltutaa  tot  Baaaaccb 
Aaoeleaa  Itoa  8  Steal 
Aaacleaa  Fublle  Tcaaelt  Aaaoe. 

Aaacleaa  Bad  Ccoaa  Oetc  Haw  Yack 
Aaaeieaa  Soelaty  of  Civil  Kaslaaat 
AMEV-Aaoclcaa  Saeucity  laaucaaca 
Andeulla 
Anaac 

A8HBAB,  lae. 

BABB  lae 

Baak  Fuad  Fadacal  Ccadle  Uaioa 
Baak  Mackatlafl  Aaaoelatloa 
Baak  of  tha  Coaaoawaalth 
Baaaat 
BATUS 

Baavaa  Coapanlaa 

Bacaa  8  Coapaay.  Oaoepa 

Batkahlca  UKa  laaucaaea 

Booaa  Coaaty  Hatloaal  BAnk 

Bela  8  Aaaoelataa 

Bualaaaa  8  Taehaolopy  Syataaa 

Cacaapla  Llbcaty  of  Flttabucph 
Catbelle  Haalth  Aasoelatloa 
Caaecal  Baak 

Caatucy  Coapaalas  at  Aaaelea 
Chasa  Clack  Ccadit 
Chlldcaa's  Aid  soelaty 
Chcyslac  Ccodlt  Coepecatloa 
Claelaaatl  Aaaoe  foe  tha  Bllad 
city  Bank  8  Tease 
Coaaaalty  Fadacal  Savlags  8  Loan 
CoccoB  scatas  lasucaaea 
ceadlc  UaloB  Laaguo  -  callfocala 

Doak-Pacaca 

Dasacac  losaacch 

Dyaaale  Systaaa 

Eltaeh  Syataas 
Epiaeopal  Mlssioa  Soelaty 
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Fa»  Paaily  iMucaae* 

Pleat  JUMclcaa  Baak  of  MarylaaB 

Piahklll  Matloaal  Baak 

First  Matloaal  Baak.  Naaleo  NO 

Old  Beoots  of  tha  USA 

Highlaads  Baoroy 

Hoira-Bakoe  Baglaaaelav 

Huaaa  Basouccas  Basaareh  Ocgaalxatloa 

IBN-Badleott/owaoa  Bapl  Cc  Uaioa 
lodapaodaaea  Raalth  Plaa 
ladlaaapolla  Llfa  tosacaaea 
ladustclal  Baak  of  Japaa 
latarotata 

lU  lataraatloaal  Coepotatloa 

Jaffaesoa  Bancorp.  lae. 

Kaaawha  Vallay  Baak 
Kapaae-Trapoa 

Llfa  tasuraaea  Maekatlao  A  Basaareh  Assoc. 
LMl 

Loo  Alaaos  Taeh  Assoc.,  lae. 

Luthaeaa  Haaltb  Systaas 

MAB 

Maehaaies  Saviaga  Baak 
Madleal  lafocaatloa  Bucaau 
Mldlaad  Mutual  Tasuraaea 
Nldvast  Basaareh  lastltuta 
Muaieh  Aaaeieaa  Balasucaaea 
Mutual  Padatal  savlaps  A  Loaa 

NACUBO 

Nassau  Educators  Padoral  Credit  Union 
National  Council  of  tha  Papar  Industry 
National  Futuras  Assoc 
National  Qypsua-Auatln 
National  Baotaurant  Association 
National  Bucal  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Nebraska  Blue  Croso/Blua  Shield 
North  AMtlean  Llfa  A  Casualty 

Ohio  National  Life  Insuranca 
Old  Aaarlcan  tnauranea 
Old  National  Bank-Bvansvllla 

Pennsylvania  Medical  society 
Pentagon  Federal  Credit  Union 
Pioneer  Savings  and  Loan 
Pious  XI 1  Youth  A  Faaily  Service 
Pontlae  State  Bank 


Part  C. 


Nay/Huggfne  Study 


I  sehaCcc  W.  J. 

I  sseuelty 

I  Selat  BMCgr  •••■areh  Institute 

!  Stntn  D«9nctMat  F«4nc«l  Cendit  Union 

t  sunRoalth 

Tovor  rodornl  Credit  Onion 
Tricil  Inc. 

Undecwcltece  Maaegenent  Ineucanee 

United  Nay  of  Southaapton 

united  Nay  ot  Southeaet  Pennaylvania 

Nest  Penn  Motor  Club 
Nool  Bureau 

YMCA  of  the  United  States  of  Aneriea 
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1986  iUr/Hu99ias  B«D«Clt8  CoBpaclaon 
Flnane* 

u.s.  Pactlelpaata  with  SOI  oc  Moca  Baployaaa 


AAL 

Abbott-NocthwaatacB  Hoapltal 
Aeaela  Mutual  LlCa  Inaucauea 
Advantlat  Haaltb  8yataa-Naat 
Aacoapaea  Cocpoeatloo 

Alabaaa  Blua  Ceoaa-Blua  Shlald-Bicalnvbaa 

Alaxandac  6  Alaxaadae 

Allaphaay  lataeaadiata  Ualt 

Allaadala  Mutual  laaucaaea 

Alta  Bataa  Cocpocatloa 

Aaaclcaa  Chaaleal  Bde/Chaa  A 

Aaacieaa  Bxpcaaa 

Aaacteaa  Bxpcaaa- IDS 

Aaacieaa  Paally  laaucaaea  Gcoup 

Aaacieaa  Hoapltal  Aaaoelatloa 

Aaacieaa  laatltuta  of  CPA* a 

Aaacieaa  Balaaucaaea  Coapaay 

Aaacieaa  Syataaa  Cocpocatloa 

AaaclClcat  Padacal  Savlapa  6  Loaa 

Aaacltcuat 

AMBV  Holdlapa 

Aaehocapa  Sehool  Dlatclet 

ABIMC  Baaaacoh 

Aclxoaa  Baak 

Acvlda  Cocpocatloa 

Baak  oC  Maw  Baglaad 

BaakBaat  Cocpocatloa 

Baakaca  Llfa  6  Caaualty 

Baakaca  Ll£a  Nabcaaka 

Baptlat  Hoapltal  6  Haaltb  syataa 

Bacelaya  Aaacieaa  cocp. 

Bacelaya  Baak  Maw  Tock 
Bacelaya  Baak  of  Callfocala 
Bacaatt  Baaka  of  Ploclda-Cocp 
BABP-Flboca 
BOM  Cocpocatloa.  Tho 
Baaaflt  Tcuat  Llfa 
Bathaada,  lae 

Blahop  Clackaoa  Maaoclal  Hoapltal 

Blua  Ccoaa  6  Blua  Shlald  Aaaoe 

Bualoaaa  Mao' a  Aaaucaaea  Cacaac  Agaata 

Bualaaaa  Maa'a  Aaaucaaea  coapaay  .f  Aaaclea 

Boa  Saeouca  Health  Syataa 

Bocg  Macaac-Plaaaelal  Sacvleaa  Gcp 

Bclght  Baak 

C.A.C.I.,  lac. 

Capital  Holdiag  -  CM 
Cacla  Pouadatloa 
Cactacat  Savlaga  aad  Loaa 
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Ccntcal  B«neahat*s  oC  th«  Soutb 
I  Cantcal  Lit*  Acaacaooa 

Cbaabat  oC  COMtace*  o<  tba  U8 
Cbactac  Kadleal 
Cbasa  Padacal  Saviaga  S  Loan 
Cbaaa  Maobattaa  Bank 
Chaaleal  Bank 
Chicago  Board  of  Trada 
Chicago  Tic la  &  Tcuat 
Chcpalac  Pleat  Inc. 

Cigna  CocpocPtlon 
Cigna  Haalth  Plan  Inc. 

CiCibank.  NA 

Citizana  Bank 

CHA  Inauranca 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  LiCa  A  Accidant 

Colorado  Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shiald-Danvar 

Coluaibia  Hoapical 

CoMarcial  Bacurity  Bank 

Connarcial  Union  Inauranca 

Coaaonwaaltb  National  Bank 

ConnuniCy  Mutual  Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shlald 

Conputar  Sclaneoa  Corp. 

Coaputar  Seiancaa  Corp./Syatana  Div. 
Connactlcut  Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shiald-North  Havan 
ConnacCicut  Mutual  LKa  Inauranca 
Conaolldatad  Healtbcara 
Concinantal  Corporation 
Continantal  tlllnoia  Corp 
Country  Coapaniaa 
Covanant  Houaa 

Daugbtaca  of  Charity  Haalth  Syataa-Maat 
Daciaion  Induatriaa  Corp. 

Oalawaea  Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shield  -  Nilalagton 
Dapoait  Quaranty  National  Bank 
Dynalactron 

EO  A  Q  Idaho 

Bnplra  Blua  Ceoaa/Blua  Sbiald-Naw  York  City 
Enpira  Savlnga  A  Loan 
Eguibank  NA 

Equitable  Tcuat  Co..  The 
Erie  inauranca  Group 
Evaluation  Raaaaceb 

Factory  Mutual  Bnglnaacing  A  Raaeacch 
Paieviaw  Hoapicala  A  Haalthcara  Bvea 
Para  Credit  Banka  of  8ptln«fiald 
Para  Cradle  Sarvieaa 
Padacal  Hone  Loan  Moctgaga  Corp. 

Padacal  National  Moctgaga  Aaaoc 
Padacal  Raaacva  Bank  San  Pcanciaco 
Fidalcor.  Inc. 

Pidality  Mutual  Life  Inauranca 
Pldalicy  Union  Life  Inauranca 
Pirat  Anarican  Bankahacas 
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rlcst  Aaaclean  CocpocatloB 
Flcat  Bank  Syatan  -  CM 
Pleat  Data  Kaaottceaa 
Pleat  Enplra  Stata  Coep. 

Pleat  Maryland  Banoeep 
Pleat  National  Bank  Chieago 
Pleat  Natlonwlda  Bank 
Pleat  Pannaylvaala  Bank 
Pleat  Bapnblle  Bank 
Pleat  Baeaelty  Cecpoeatlon 

Ploelda  Blna  Ceoaa/Blnn  Bblald  -  Jaekaonvllla 
Plot Ida  stata  Qovaennant 

Gallaudat  Collapa 
GEICO 

Oanacal  Anaelean  Llta  tnaneanea 
Ganleon  Coep. 

Oaenanco*m  Savlnpa  Bank 

(3HI  Blua  Ceoaa/Blna  Shlald  of  Naahlngton 

Qibealtae  savlnga 

Qodeathae'a  Plata 

Go 1 dona 

Oeaat  Anaelean  Pleat  Savlnga  Bank 

Ocaat  Anaelean  Inaueanea 

Oeoup  Haalth  Coop  of  Pugat  Sound 

Rabnanann  Madieal  Collaga  and  Hospital 

Haetfoed  Hospital 

Haaltb  Caea  Saevlea 

Haaltb  Canteal  Syatan 

Haaltbeaea  Intaenatlonal 

Haaltbwast 

Hlllecaat  Madieal  Cantae 
Hoeton  Manoelal  Hospital 
Housed  Johnson 
Housed  Unlvaeslty 

Hunana 

Indapondant  LlCa  Inaueanea 
Inaueanea  Saevlcas  Off lea  Ine. 

Intagon 

Intaenountaln  Haaltb  Caea 

loua  Blua  Ceoss/Blua  Bblald-Daa  Molnas 

Jaeob  Englnaaelng 
JoCCaeson-Pllot  Llfa  Ina. 

Jaulsh  Child  Caea 
John  Haneoek  Mutual  LiCa 

Kalsac  Foundation  Haaltb  Plan 
Kansas  Blua  Ceoss/Blua  Sblald-Topaka 
Kansas  City  Llta  Inaueanea 
Kelly  Saevleas 

Laueaneo  Llvaenota  Laboeatoey 
Lto  Buenatt  Advaetlslng 
Llbaety  National  Bank  and  Teust 
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Llbtttr  National  LlCo  Inaucaaeo 
tiineoln  National  Bank 
LNC  -  Lincoln  National  Lifo  Ina 
Luthocan  Bcothochood 

Nalno  Blno  Ccoaa/Blno  SiiiolB  >  Poetland 

Hanelioatoc  Nonoclal  Bospital 

Hanot  Cato  Ine 

Hatlno  Midland  Bank 

Matk  Twain  Baneshataa 

Hatrland  Blue  Ctoaa/Blno  Bblold-Baltlnoco 

Maaaaebuaotta  Mutual  LlCo  Inautanea 

Maaoaebuootta  Blue  Ctoos/Bluo  Shloid-Boaton 

Mellon  Bank  Baat 

Mellon  Bank  Neat 

Manorial  Cato  Byatona 

Monotlal  Cato  Byatona 

Monotlal  Health  Botvieo 

Monotlal  Medical  Cantor  CallCotnia 

Manorial  Medical  cantat  Florida 

Macetaanta  Bancotp 

Matehanta  Inautanea  Qtoup 

Matldlan  Bankeotp,  Ine 

Matrlll  Lynch 

MatPath 

Mattopolltan  Life  Inautanea 
Mlchaal  Saaaa  Hoapltal  B  Madleal  Cantat 
MlehlBan  Blna  Ctoaa/Blua  Bblald-Dotrolt 
Michigan  Patn  Butaan  and  bfflllata  Coa 
Mldwaot  Btoek  Bxehanga 
Mlnnaoota  Mutual  Llta  Inautanea 
Mlaooutl  Blua  Ctooa/Blua  Shlold-Bt  Loula 
Monateb  Capital  Cotp. 

MontaCloia  Madleal  cantat 
MONY  Financial  Satvleoo 
Moaaa  H.  Cone  Manoelal  Hoap. 

MBI  Inautanea 

Mutual  Banatlt  Llfa  Inautanea 
Mutual  of  Onaha  Inoutanca 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 
National  Bank  of  Naahlngton 
National  Madleal  Hoapltala 
Nationwide  Mutual  Inautanea  conpany 
Navy  Fadotal  Credit  Union 
NCNB  Corporation 

Now  England  Mutual  Life  Inautaneo 
Maw  Jataay  Blua  Ctoao/Bluo  Bblald 
New  York  Block  Bxchange 
NKC 

North  Btowatd  Hoapltal  Diattlct 

North  Carolina  Baptlat  Hoapltal 

North  Carolina  Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shlald-Durhan 

North  Mlaalaalppl  Health 

Notthwaatarn  Mutual  Llfa 
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NecthtMstMcn  National  Inaacanea  Co. 

Noctiwoatocn  National  LiCo  laancaneo 
NN-Nocvoat  Coepocatlon  Coaipoalto 

Ohio  (NocthMoat)  Blao  Ccona-Hattorn  Dlv. 

Ohio  Valloy  MoBieat  Coatoc  i 

Old  Kant  Bank  B  Tcnat 
Old  Btono  Bank 
Onbank 

Ovoclook  Hoapital 

PaeiCie  Mutual  Lifo  Inaucaneo 

Ponnaylvania  Bluo  Ctoaa  of  Ocoatoc  Philadolphia  i 

Ponnaylvania  Bluo  Shiold-Caaip  Hill 

Ponnsylvania  National  Mutual  Caaualty  inaucaneo 

Ponnaylvania  Vicpinia  Cocpocation 

Poopin' a  Bank 

Potpotual  Aaociea  rodocal  8  &  !• 

Pittabttcgh  National  Bank 
PEaCoEcad  Rink  Mutual  Inaueanea  Co 
PEineipal  Financial  Otoup 
PEOtaetiva  Lifa  inauEanea 
PEovidant  Lita  &  Aecidont  Ina 
PEUdantial/Baeha 
Pugat  sound  National  Bank 

Roaaatch  Ttiangla  Inatituta 
RoekfOEd  Manocial  BOapital 
Rouna  Conpany 
Royal  inauEaneo  Conpany 

Sehcodocs  Bank  t  Teuat  Co. 

8aa  FiEBt 

SoeuEitioa  laduatry  AutoNation 
SantEy  Inaucaneo 
Sioux  Vallay  Hoapital 
Soeiaty  toe  Savings 
Soeioty  Rational  Bank 
South  Subueban  Hospital 
Southoaat  Bank,  N.A. 

St  Luka's  Bpiseopal  Childcan  Hoap 

St  Luka's  Hoapital-NaciteaEa 

St  Nacy'a  Hoapital  and  Hoaltb  etc  -  AZ 

St  Paul  Fico  and  Mac ina 

St  vincont  Hospital  L  Hoalth  Cantac 

Stato  FacB  Inaueanea  Conpanioa 

Statoanan  Qcoup 

Staanboat 

Staacna  Catalytic 

StocNont-Vail  Radical  Contoc 

Studont  Loan  Nktg  Asaoeiation 

SunHoaILh  Cocpocation 

Sunday  School  Boacd  of  8.  Baptists 

Suttoc  Hoalth  Syatan 

Svocdcup  Toehnology 

8N  Roaoaceh  Inatituta 

8Y8COH 

SystOBa  Boaaaceh  Labocatocios 

I 

i 

.V 
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T.  Koira  Pclc«  AisoelatM.  Ine. 

TMat  AMcieaa  BaaeaMcaa-coap 
Taua  Blaa  Ceeaa/Btaa  Shlaid 
Taaaa  Sapt  of  Hosaa  BaaouEcaa 
Taxaa  Stata  OovacaMat 
Tboaaa  Cook 
TIMCB8P 

Toueha  Boaa  B  Coapaap 
Traaaaaaclea  Cocpocatloa 
Ttavalaca.  Tha 

UCCBL  Cocp. 

Ualgaed  Baeacitp  laaucaaea  Coapaay 
Uaitad  Raalth  Caca 
tlaltad  Sacvieaa  ttCa  Co. 

Ualtad  ytcglala  Baak 
Ualvacalty  ot  Taxaa  Haalth  Seiaaea  avo 
Ualvaealty  Hoapltal  ot  Clavalaad 
Ualvacalty  of  CallCocala 

mnm 

us  LlCa  Cocpocatloa 

Vallay  Ratloaal  Baak 
Vltco  Cocpocatloa 

Naahlagtoa  Hatloaal  Cocpocatloa 

Nooloy  Madleal  Caatac 

Naat  Virginia  Blna  Ccoaa/Blua  Shlald 

Nastaca  Ualoa 

Maatla  Rotala 

trlldac  (Aahacat  H)  Fouadatloa 
tfllllaaa  Bcotboca  Baglaaaclag 
Mlllians-NM  Plpallaa 
Nlaeoaola  Physlelaa  Sacvlea 

Zttcleh  Inaucanea 
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IftC  Bar/HttMins  Baaaflts  CoaparlaoB 
OovBciuMat  Pactlelpaat* 


ALN 

Butaatt  of  Plnaaea  4  Naaaff«a«aC 

Citr  oC  Colocado  8pcla«a« 

Couaty  oe  Laka 

City  of  Loa  Aapalaa  (Oaaaral> 

City  oC  Loa  Aapalaa  (Flta  &  Pollea) 

City  ot  Loa  Aapalaa  (Natat  4  Po%mc) 

City  oC  Haaptoa 

City  ot  Motfolk 

City  ot  Pottlaad 

City  ot  Bapia  City 

city  ot  Bapia  City  (Pira  4  Polica) 

City  ot  Biekaoaa 

City  ot  Bottolk 

Coapeaoaloaal  Badpat  Otfiea 

Flocida  Btata  covacaaaat 

Miehigaa  stata  Oovaraaaat 
Hitra 

Rapioaal  Ttaaapoctatioa  Authocity 

8t.  Lottia  Board  ot  Polica  Adain. 

Btata  ot  Acikoaa 
Stata  ot  Coaaocticut 
Stata  ot  Oaocgia 
stata  ot  Maryland 
Stata  ot  Mabraaka 

Stata  ot  Haw  Jaraay-Dapt  ot  Pacaonaal 
Stata  of  Morth  Carolina 
Stata  ot  Otagon 

Taxaa  OapaetHant  ot  8aaan  Baaoateaa 

Taxaa  Stata  OovarnaaBt 

Town  ot  Pals  Baaob  (Public  Sataty) 
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Part  D.  Extract  from  the  Description  of  Officers  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  in  the  U.S.  Selected  Reserve 


THE  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


The  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were  a  major  source  of 
data  for  analysis  by  the  staff  of  the  6th  QRNC  and  its 
supporting  contractors.^  This  dociment  provides  an  overview  of 
the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys.  It  includes  a  discussion 
of  survey  research  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  design 
used  in  conducting  the  present  surveys.  Information  about  the 
sample,  data  collection,  response  rates  and  the  questionnaires 
is  also  provided. 

A.  Survey  Research  in  the  Department  of  Defense 

In  formulating  manpower  and  personnel  policy,  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  relies  on  both  administrative  data  and  on 
survey  data.  Administrative  data  are  personnel-related 
information  collected  from  individuals,  or  maintained  about 
them,  primarily  for  record-keeping  puxrposes.  Such  information 
is  used  in  determining  the  types  and  amounts  of  military 
compensation,  eligibility  for  various  forms  of  health  and 
program  benefits,  and  performance  assessments.  These  data  are 
largely  automated  and  readily  available  for  policy  research  and 
formulation  purposes. 

Survey  data  collected  in  DoD  include  social  characteristics, 
descriptive,  economic,  demographic,  and  behavioral  information, 
as  well  as  data  about  tastes,  preferences,  experiences,  and 
projected  behaviors.  Survey  data  are  currently  collected  from 
samples  of  individuals,  using  a  range  of  methodologies.  Data 
are  most  frequently  collected  using  self-administered 
questionnaires  distributed  and  collected  Individually  or  in 
group  settings.  They  are  also  collected  through  personal  and 
telephone  Interviews  and  as  an  adjunct  to  field  experiments. 
Survey  data  can  be  used  to  supplement  administrative  data  as 
well  as  to  address  Issues  which  cannot  be  studied  from  the 
administrative  data.  Particularly  if  collected  periodically  and 
systematically,  these  data  serve  as  a  basis  for  assessing  the 
response  of  military  personnel  to  policy  changes  and  for 
identifying  areas  for  future  policy  action. 

Each  of  the  Services  and  the  reserve  components  undertakes 
policy  analyses  using  their  own  administrative  data  and  data 
from  surveys  condur  "I  among  their  own  personnel.  In  general. 
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such  studies  address  Service-  or  component-specific  issues. 
Issues  which  are  cross-Service  or  cross-component  in  nature  are 
addressed  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) . 
Either  such  studies  are  conducted  by  OSD  or  a  single  service  is 
designated  to  condiict  a  study  on  OSD's  behalf. 

The  administrative  data  used  to  support  OSD  studies  are  less 
detailed  than  those  available  at  the  Service  or  component  level, 
since  the  former  are  primarily  used  for  policy  formulation  and 
assessment,  while  the  latter  are  used  for  detailed  personnel 
management  as  well  as  for  policy  purposes.  Surveys  conducted  at 
the  OSD  level  strive  for  a  balance  between  data  which  will  allow 
for  cross-Service  or  cross-component  policy  analysis  and  data 
detailed  enough  so  that  they  can  also  be  used  by  the  separate 
military  services. 

The  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  (1986  RC  Surveys) 
described  below  are  the  most  recent  examples  of  OSD  surveys, 
developed  and  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  reserve 
components  and  intended  to  provide  data  for  both  OSD  and 
component-specific  studies.  In  the  case  of  the  1986  RC  Surveys, 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  was  included  to  ensure  comprehensive 
coverage  of  all  seven  reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces. 

B.  Background  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys. 

1.  EMrBflg.g. 

In  Januairy,  1983,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  mandated  a 
survey  of  military  families,  who  were  increasingly  recognized  as 
important  to  the  retention  and  preparedness  of  the  armed  forces. 
While  each  of  the  military  services  had  previously  conducted 
small-scale  studies  of  Service-specific  military  families,  a 
single  consistent  cross-service  data  set  which  could  be  used  to 
study  emerging  family  issues  was  not  available.  Concurrent  with 
the  requirement  to  create  a  data  base  for  studying  military 
families,  DoD  also  had  a  need  to  assess  the  impact  of  a  range  of 
personnel  policies  Implemented  in  the  past  few  years.  Because 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  overlap  in  the  infoxrmatlon  needed  for 
both  purposes,  i.e.,  studying  family  Issues  and  studying  a 
broad  range  of  personnel  issues,  the  two  requirements  were 
merged. 

In  preparation  for  that  task,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics)  [currently  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel) ] 
established  the  Family  Survey  Coordinating  Committee,  a  DoD-wide 
committee  which  assessed  both  Information  requirements  and  data 
sources  within  the  DoD.  Early  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  recognized  that  major  surveys  of  both  the 
active  and  the  reserve  components  were  required.  Recognizing 
the  complexity  of  the  undertaking,  the  committee  initiated 
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activ*  foroB  BorvaYB  bcit  taaii^varlly  poatponad  tha  rasarva 
coq^onants  survays.  Tha  1985  PoD  survav  of  Offlcar  and  tellated 
Paraminal  (1985  DoD  Maabar  S^lxvay)  and  tha  1985  DoD  Survav  of 
***^*f  *T;f**“**1  (UBS  IM)  Spoiaaa  Survay) ,  eollaotivaly  tha  I2fi£ 
Pop  af  Otfgtoar  and  milatad  Pairaonnal  and  Military 

SBOnaaa  (1988  PoD  Ourvmym) ,  vara  thna  cttfMluotad  to  aaat  tha 
raqairaaMnta  data  froa  activa-duty  allltary  paraonnal  and 
thair  apouaaa.B 

In  FAruary,  1985,  tha  Deputy  Asalatant  Sacratary  of  Dafansa 
(6uazt(/Ilasaiva  Manpowar  and  Paraonnal)  [DASD(G/R  M&P)  ]  asked  the 
Dafansa  Manpovar  Data  Cmtar  (OHDC)  to  act  as  his  agmt  in  the 
conduct  of  tha  1986  Resarva  CoMaonenta  Surveys.  DMDC  had  acted 
in  a  similar  capacity  in  tha  conduct  of  tha  1985  active  duty 
surveys.  In  addition, tha  Dh8D(6/R  MtP)  convened  a  special 
conaittaa  of  reserve  coi^>onant  z^rasantativas  to  focus  on 
establishing  tha  requiramants  for  tha  surveys.  The  1986 
Resarva  Cpanonants  Surveys,  described  in  detail  in  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter,  ware  conducted  to  neat  tha  requiramants  for 
data  from  members  of  tha  reserve  components  and  thair  spouses. 

Together,  tha  1985  DoD  Surveys  and  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys  provide  data  sets  on  the  total  population  actively 
involved  in  tha  military  way  of  life.  Tha  survay  data 
collected  from  both  of  these  major  surveys  can  be  used  to 
study: 

•  The  response  of  military  personnel  to  changes  in  military 
compensation  and  benefits  enacted  in  recent  years; 

•  Factors  affecting  individual  preparedness  and  retention  of 
active-duty  and  reserve  personnel; 

•  Projected  behavior  of  military  personnel  in  response  to 
possible  changes  in  personnel  management; 

•  Differences  in  career  orientations,  attitudes,  and 
experiences  between  members  of  different  subgroups,  e.g., 
occupational  specialties,  officers  and  enlisted  members, 
minorities,  men  and  women; 

•  The  demographic,  household,  familial  and  other 
dharacterlstlcs  of  military  personnel,  couples,  and 
families,  including  special  groups  such  as  dual-career 
couples  and  single-parent  families; 

•  The  impact  of  military  policies  on  aspects  of  military  and 
family  life  such  as  residential  arrangements,  continuing 
education,  and  spouse  employment; 

•  Family  well-being.  Including  economic  issues  facing 
military  families;  and 
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•  D«MU(id  for,  vmm  moA  adaq^oey  of  i^ragroM  providing  fanlly 

MVViGOS. 

In  addlticm,  data  availi^»la  from  ^onponM^ta 

survava  can  ba  uaad  to  addrass  a  variaty  of  quaationa  about 
Rational  Guard  mid  Raaarva  ooaipcmanta  aaadiara  and  faaillaa  which 
haratofora  hava  baan  tha  aubjaot  of  linitad  or  outdatad 
resaarch,  broad  atareotyplng,  and  speculation 1  Thasa  include: 

•  Patterns  of  previous  active  and  reserve  cospcmant  service; 

•  Financial  issues  that  would  face  Guard  and  Reserve  faallias 
in  tha  event  of  nObillzation; 

•  The  interaction  between  the  aaount  and  fons  of  reserve 
coapensatlon  and  career  intentions; 

•  Iha  relationship  between  civilian  occupations  and  nllltary 
occupations  for  neabers; 

•  Availability’  of  nedical  and  health  coverage  to  reserve 
f sallies  froa  non-reserve  sources; 

•  The  lapact  of  employer  policies,  practices  and  attitudes  on 
aeaber  reserve  participation;  and 

•  The  role  of  the  faally  in  reserve  participation. 

2.  Previous  Reserve  Studies 

The  1985  DoD  Surveys  and  the  1986  Reserve  coanonents  Surveys 
(1986  RC  Surveys)  build  directly  on  OSD-sponsored  survey 
research  conducted  in  recent  years.  The  objectives  of  these 
surveys  include  a  systeaatic  exaalnatlon  of,  and  provision  of 
policy-sensitive  inforaatlon  about  the  allitary  life  cycle.  The 
ailltary  life  cycle  Includes  both  reserve  and  active  force 
enllstaent  and  reenlistaent  decisions,  career  orientations, 
responses  to  policies  that  affect  ailitary  aeabers  and  their 
households,  and  decisions  to  leave  the  ailltary. 

Beginning  in  FY  1979,  several  aajor  life  cycle  surveys  have 
been  conducted.  The  1979  doD  survey  of  Personnel  Knterina 
WilltarY  aagYigi  and  the  1981  and  1983  DoD  Survava  of  Applicants 
for  Military  Service  focussed  on  enllstaent  decisions.  The 
1978/79  POP  Survey  of  Officer  and  Bnlisted  Personnel  (1978/79 
DoD  Surveys)  focused  on  the  in-service  population;  l.e.  the  aen 
and  woBsn  on  active-duty  in  the  four  Services.  The  1985  DoD 
Surveys  are  closely  related  to  the  1978/79  DoD  Surveys  both  in 
subject  areas  and  survey  design. 
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FonMr  vtudiM  of  tbm  rmmffvm  oaapmimts  includ*  th*  1979 
BiWCTi  ZgBBt.gtaiftiM  ftMnrtini  (I979  RF  Surv^i)  and  tlM  12Si 

Sarv^^  g^wl  Mna  - - a  1!lM  1979  RF 

Stti^yiaip  W9ra  aidtalnlstaiiid  <U>  a  croaa-anotien  of  wnlidtad 
paraonnal  and  unit  ooannndara  in  both  tha  Rxmy  Matimial  Guard 
and  Army  Ranazya.  Iha  puzpoaa  of  tha  mirvaya  was  to  collact 
data  for  tha  Offioa  of  tte  Deputy  haaiatant  Sacratary  of  Oafanaa 
(Raaarva  Affairs)  and  tha  Any  Guard  and  Raaarva  coaponanta  to 
atqpport  poli^  raaaareh  analyaia  on  raaarva  fores  and  Banning 
prwlana.  Tha  study  was  liBitad  to  a  saapla  of  441  Army 
National  Guard  and  Aray  Raaarva  units,  219  for  spacialicad  casa 
studias  and  222  randonly  salactad.  In  aach  unit, 
quaationnairas  wars  adnlnistarad  to  all  junior  and  sanior 
anllstad  paraonnal  and  to  tha  unit  ooBnandars.  In  addition, 
ona  quastlonnaira .was  f Iliad  out  aithar  by  tha  unit  conuuidar  or 
anothar  unit  Bsabar  (ganarally  tha  unit  Billtary  tachniclan)  to 
raport  basic  factual  InfozBation  about  aach  sa:^plad  unit. 

Tha  1984  Survav  of  National  Guard  and  Raa^r^*  ttomhor-a  was 
conductad  at  tha  raquast  of  tha  Offica  of  tha  Daputy  Assistant 
Sacratary  of  Dafansa  (Raaarva  Affairs)  and  tha  Offica  of  tha 
Daputy  Assistant  Sacratary  of  Dafansa  (Military  Parsonnal  and 
Forca  Managsaant).  Tha  purposa  of  tha  survay  was  to  provide 
infozBStion  on  tha  attitudes  and  axpariancas  of  Salactad  Reserve 
BaBbara  with  regard  to  tha  Bilitary  identification  card  systen 
and  other  aspects  of  rasarva  service.  Tha  saapla  included  201 
units.  Within  sasplad  units,  all  Selected  Reserve  Beabers 
(Including  drilling  naBbars,  Active  Guard/Rasarva  or  Training 
and  Adalnistration  of  Rasarva  Baabars  (AGR/TARs) ,  and  Bilitary 
technicians)  wars  asked  to  c<aplata  guest ionnairas. 

3.  Brief  Description  of  tha  1986  Reserve  Cosoonants 

Tha  1986  Rasarva  CoBoonants  Survavs  (1986  RC  Surveys)  consist 
of  three  portions,  two  of  rasarva  ccnqponant  Baabars  and  tha 
third  of  their  spouses.  Tha  leaa  u^—rva  Coiuaonants  Survay; 
Salactad  Rasarva  Officer  and  Rnlisted  Parsonnal  (1986  RC  Naabar 
Survay)  surveyed  a  sample  of  Salactad  Rasarva  unit  Baabars. 
Individual  Mobilization  AugBsntaas  (IMAs),  i.a.,  Salactad 
Reservists  who  train  with  tha  active  coi^nants,  and  Bilitary 
technicians,  i.a.,  Salactad  Reservists  who  are  also  employed 
foll-tiBs  in  rasarva  units  in  a  civilian  capacity,  ware  also 
Included  in  tha  1986  RC  Naabar  Survay.  Tha  1986  Rasarva 
Camonsiits  Jurvav:  FuII-TIbs  support  officer  and  Enlisted 
”**‘***"f*^^  (1986  RC  AGR  Survey)  surveyed  a  saapla  of  Active 
Guard/Kasarva  or  Training  and  AdBinlstration  of  Rasarva 
(AC^TARs)  Baabars.  Individuals  in  all  seven  rasarva  oonponants 
(Army  Natioml  Guard,  Aray  Rasarva,  Naval  Rasarva,  Marina  Corps 
Rasarva,  Air  National  Guard,  Air  Forca  Rasarva  and  Coast  Guard 
Rasarva)  ware  inoludad  in  both  tha  1986  RC  NSBbar  Survay  and, 
where  anpr^rlata,  in  tha  1986  RC  AGR  Survay. 
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As  m  sd(titi<»isl  part  of  thSM  sorvays,  a  folloir>«n  of 
salaotM  Afliy  Ifatii^l  Quaz^  alhd  hrmjf  Saaarva  units  iAoludad  In 
tha  197^  Iff  Sliri^s  tma  otnidtietad.  of  tha  233  units  rSnilanly 
salactad  lit  1979,  145  uaica  still  in  axistanoa  in  1986.  A  oMtsus 
of  aj^fwkiUBitaly  13,000  anlistad  naaitarS  in  thasa  units 
constitutad  tha  1979  Iff  Follow-Up  portion  of  tha  1988  KC 
Survays.  Thasa  units  vara  tncludad  so  that  OhangaS  in  parsonnal 
attltudas  and ‘Sttribtttas  could  ha  cosparad' batwaan  1979  aind 
1986.  Masbm^  saiSctad  for  tha  1979  RF  Follow-Up  ara  ineludad 
in  tha  1986  RC  Meahar  Siirvay  population. 

Tha  1986  RC  Maidtar  Survey  and  tha  1986  RC  AOR  Survey  ware 
adninistarad  to  a  scopla  of  aiq;>roxlnataly  121,000  Ghiard/Rasarva 
■eabars  (including  about  13,000  in  units  previously  sanplad  in 
1979)  in  tha  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Five  quest ionnaira 
versions  ware  used:  officer  and  enlisted  BMbars  (including 
technicians  and  IMAs)  (Forms  1  and  2) ;  full-time  support 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  (Forms  3  and  4) ,  and  the 
commanders  of  units  in  the  1979  RF  Follow-Up  (Fora  7) . 

The  1986  Rasarve  Conponants  Survey  of  Spouses  of  Selected 
Reserve  Personnel  (1986  RC  Spouse  Survey)  was  a  census  of  tha 
spouses  of  all  Individuals  sam>led  for  participation  in  tha  1986 
RC  Member  survey  and  the  1986  RC  A6R  Survey.  A  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  approximately  75,000  spouses  in  English  (Form  5) 
and  Spanish  (in  Puerto  Rico)  (Form  6)  versions. 

All  of  the  questionnaires  contained  a  core  group  of  questions 
similar  to  those  used  in  previous  DoD  active  and  reserve  survays 
covering  members'  and  spouses'  characteristics  and  currant 
axperiancas. 

C.  Survey  Populations  and  Samples 

Tha  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCros) 
as  of  30  October  1985  was  usad^  to  initially  define  tha 
p^miatlon'  on  whi^  tha  samples  were  based.  In  addition  to  tha 
information  ttbad  for  satplliig,  RCCPI»  contains  other 
admlnistratiW  data  on  Guard/Rasarva  masbers  which  ware  used  in 
data  colledt lot! .  The  1986  RC  Surveys  contain  three  units  of 
analysiet  military  pOrsonnal,  spouses  and  couples. 

1.  Parmonnal 

Tha  poptaation  for  tha  basic  military  saiq>las  of  the  1986  RC 
Survays  c^nfSiatad  of  Selected  Reserve  trained  officer  and 
anlimtad  lars^mali  l.a.,  lirflviduals  in  tha  training  pipeline 
vara  aroluifad.  These  parsonnal  ara  included  in  tha  Selected 
RaSOrvO  strength  of  all  rasexVa  coaponants.  Therefore,  tha 
sa^»la  population  'WM  nailer  by  approximately  9  percent  from 
the  total  population  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  The  basic 
stratification  variable  was  reserve  component.  Within  each 
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coi^nent,  personnel  were  clessifled  by  reserve  category  (RCAT) 
as  defined  in  RCCPDS,  officer/enlisted  personnel  status  and  sex. 
The  four  reserve  categories  are  unit  nenbers  (RCAT  S) , 
non**unit  nehbers  or  IKAs  (RCAT  «  T) ,  silitary  technicians  (RCAT 

M) ,  and  full-tine  support  persoimel  or  AGR/TAR  (RCAT  *  F) . 

The  final  sanple  nisns  were  based  on  a  conpronise  between  the 
nunber  of  questionnaires  needed  for  detailed  analyses  of  special 
snail  populations  and  budgetary  constraints.  In  nost  strata, 
the  design  provided  for  a  10  percent  saaq;>le.  The  saiqple  design 
also  provided  for  larger  saapling  ratios  of  wonen,  officers, 
Karine  Corps  Reserve  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  personnel.  The 
final  stipatiflcation  schene  along  with  the  sanpllng  ratios  is 
shown  in  Table  2.1.  Within  each  stratun,  a  randon  saiq>le  of 
nllltary  personnel  was  selected  with  equal  probad>ility  of 
selection  using  the  saapling  ratios  shown  in  Table  2.1.  The 
final  sanple  sizes,  by  stratun,  are  shown  in  Table  2.2. 

As  indicated  above,  in  addition  to  the  basic  sa]q>le, 
approxinately  13,000  Amy  National  Guard  (ARMG)  and  Amy  Reserve 
(U8AR)  nenbers  of  specific  units  from  the  1979  RF  Surveys  were 
surveyed.  These  145  units  had  been  randomly  selected  and 
surveyed  in  the  1979  RF  Surveys  and  were  still  in  existence  in 
late  1985.  Table  2.3  shows  the  conplete  follow-up  sample,  in 
strata  defined  on  the  basis  of  unit  size;  i.e.,  following  the 
classification  used  in  the  1979  RF  Surveys.  The  table  shows 
12,977  individuals  were  selected;  7,443  individuals  in  the  ARNG 
and  5,534  in  the  USAR.  However,  soae  individuals  in  the  Arng  or 
USAR  are  in  both  samples,  that  is,  they  were  randomly  selected 
as  part  of  the  basic  sample  and  happened  to  be  aeabern  of  1979 
RF  Follow-Up.  The  actual  nuaber  of  additional  \mique 
individuals  saapled  was  11,700:  6,707  in  the  Amy  National  Guard 
and  5,013  in  the  Amy  Reserve.  Put  another  way,  there  is  an 
overlap  of  1,257  individuals,  736  in  the  Amy  National  Guard  and 
521  in  tho  Amy  Reserve  who  are  in  both  the  basic  1986  RC 
Surveys  saaple  and  the  1979  RF  Follow-Up. 

2.  Spouses 

The  1986  RC  Spouse  Survey  queried  the  total  population  of 
spouses  of  married  military  members  idio  had  been  randomly 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  military  portions  of  the  1986  RC 
Surveys.  Nhile  the  accuracy  of  marital  status  information  in 
RCCPDS  made  this  administrative  data  of  limited  use  in  selecting 
married  membem,  it  was  possible  to  maXe  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
total  nuhber  of  reservists  %dio  were  married.  It  was  estimated 
that  approximately  75,000  individuals  in  the  basic  and 
additional  samples  described  above  would  be  married  at  the  time 
of  data  collection. 
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T^l*  2.1  UM  RMvrv*  CoapoMnts  Salplliig  latles 

for  Military  Makars 


RaspondMt 

typ* 

AaMB 

nSAR 

nSMR 

USMCX 

MR 

OSAfl 

usoai 

Unit  Mofcira  (KM^) 
Offiear 

MaU 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.40 

0.10 

0.10 

0.60 

FsMla 

Rnlistad 

0.20 

0.20 

0.20 

o.ao 

0.20 

0.20 

1.00 

Mala 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.20 

0.10 

0.10 

0.30 

FmbIs 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.20 

0.10 

0.10 

0.30 

Man-UaltJknbara  (Wla)  (SCiT«4) 
Offiear 

Mala 

- 

0.10 

- 

0.40 

- 

0.10 

- 

FMMla 

Bnliatad 

• 

0.20 

• 

o.so 

0.20 

- 

Mala 

- 

0.10 

- 

0.20 

• 

0.10 

- 

faaala 

- 

0.10 

• 

0.20 

0.10 

- 

Offiear 

(BCKMi) 

Mala 

0.10 

0.10 

- 

- 

0.10 

0.10 

. 

rsMla 

biliatad 

0.20 

0.20 

• 

• 

0.20 

0.10 

- 

Mala 

0.10 

0.10 

- 

- 

0.10 

0.10 

- 

r^la 

0.10 

0.10 

• 

- 

0.10 

0.10 

- 

Fttll-Tiaa  SuoDort  (ITS-AGS/TAS) 

(RCdW) 

Mala 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.40 

0.10 

0.10 

Foaala 

Bnliatad 

0.20 

0.20 

0.20 

o.so 

0.20 

0.20 

- 

Mala 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.20 

0.10 

0.10 

. 

ranala 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.20 

0.10 

0.10 

- 
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Tabl*  2.2  Buie  Saapl*  of  Military  Naabara  Selected 
for  the  19M  Keunre  Ceaponente  Sureeya 


_ haurre  Ceaecaeat _  Total 

Rupondant  Selected 


iyp« 

AUNG 

USAR 

ustn 

USNCR 

AMO 

USAPK 

usoiat 

Keuru 

Unit  IMiera  riUA-Ml 

Officer 

Kale 

3,175 

3,345 

1,872 

976 

935 

584 

890 

11,777 

Faaala 

Ballated 

385 

1.340 

331 

46 

163 

309 

74 

2.648 

Male 

30,785 

15,826 

7.650 

6.040 

5,971 

3,729 

2,890 

72,891 

Paula 

1,408 

3,164 

899 

224 

777 

852 

300 

7,624 

Non-lhilt  Hubers  flMAa)  (RCATwr) 

Officer 

Kale 

- 

795 

64 

208 

- 

651 

- 

1.718 

Paula 

Knllsted 

94 

9 

39 

“ 

164 

306 

Male 

- 

291 

4 

97 

- 

347 

• 

739 

Paula 

- 

42 

2 

13 

- 

85 

142 

Tuhaiclam  (XCATHI) 

Officer 

Male 

531 

96 

- 

- 

187 

77 

• 

891 

Paula 

iHlleted 

31 

13 

• 

• 

9 

7 

• 

60 

Male 

1,548 

243 

- 

- 

1,790 

672 

4.253 

Paula 

141 

29 

- 

• 

162 

55 

- 

387 

Py^-Tlu 

SuDDOrt 

Smjmlml  (KATap) 

Officer 


Mala 

277 

280 

164 

76 

92 

15 

904 

Paula 

22 

43 

16 

18 

7 

2 

108 

Bhllsted 

Mela 

1,523 

592 

1.254 

154 

441 

32 

3,996 

Paula 

188 

191 

89 

34 

110 

11 

623 

total 

40.014 

26.384 

12,354 

7,925 

10,644 

7,592  4,154 

109.067 

Part  B 
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Table  2.3.  1979  Reserve  Forces  Follow-up  Survey  Sample 


Reserve 

Unit 

Saiafftirt 

Component 

SXZA 

Amv  Rational  Guard 

101-160 

54 

41-100 

2,174 

101-160 

3,911 

161-t- 

14  30.4 

Subtotal 

7,443 

hxMt  Raaarva 

0-40 

270 

41-100 

1,043 

101-160 

1,863 

161+ 

Subtotal 

5,534 

Total 

124971 

3.  Couples 

The  couple  data  have  been  derived  by  merging  survey 
information  provided  by  married  military  survey  respondents  with 
that  given  by  their  responding  spouses.  A  unique  aspect  of  the 
couple  information  is  the  existence  of  married  couples  both  of 
whom  are  Guard/Reserve  members.  It  is  clear  that,  with  two 
distinct  probabilities,  either  or  both  partners  of  any 
dual -Guard/Reserve  couple  could  have  been  drawn  into  the 
military  sample.  If  both  partners  were  selected,  both  received 
"military"  questionnaires  to  couplets.  In  addition,  both 
partners  also  received  1986  RC  Spouse  Survey  questioimaires. 
Because  the  spouse  questionnaire  was  sufficiently  different  from 
the  member  questionnaire,  both  partners  were  asked  to  fill  out 
the  spouse  questionnaire.  When  only  one  partner  was  selected 
into  the  member  sample,  the  couple  was  asked  to  complete  one 
member  and  one  spouse  questionnaire  between  them. 

D.  surYWY.  AflaiPiBtratign  Rwirongg  Ratw 

1.  Matniatratton 

Data  collection  for  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  was 
the  responsibility  of  component-specific  administrative  units, 
coordinated  by  the  DMDC,  ODASD(G/R  MfcP)  and  representatives  from 
each  of  the  reserve  components. 
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Prior  to  tho  start  of  data  collaotlon,  OHDC  pirovidad  a 
oontractor.  National  Cnqptttar  Systaas  (NCS) ,  with  a  taps  of  the 
military  soqple  selected  frMi  the  30  0ct<^r  1985  RCCPDfi  file. 
The  tape  contained  two  types  of  records.  Hie  first  type.  Record 
Control  Number  (RCN)  records,  defined  the  location  of  the 
targeted  allita^  sasple.  RCN  records  contained  gniJt  addresses 
for  all  military  meabers  in  the  survey,  numbers  of  specific 
questionnaire  variants  sent  to  each  location,  and  other 
information  for  survey  control  purposes.  (The  term  "unit"  in 
this  context  refers  to  an  organizational  element  of  the  reserve 
components  such  as  headquarters,  a  ccnupany  or  platoon.)  The 
second  type,  individual  records,  contained  information  about 
each  person  to  be  surveyed  at  each  unit.  The  information 
included  name.  Social  Security  Number  (S8N) ,  rank,  questionnaire 
variant  assigned  to  the  Individual,  and  the  individual's  home 
address.  NCS  used  this  infozmation  in  producing  field  materials 
and  in  the  survey  tracking  system  designed  for  these  surveys. 

NCS  nailed  packages  containing  questionnaires  and  related 
materials  directly  to  approximately  15,000  units  in  the  U.S.  and 
Puerto  Rico.  On  the  average,  iinits  had  7->l0  survey 
participants.  However,  many  units  had  only  one  or  two  survey 
participants,  while  other  units  (including  the  1979  RF  Survey 
follow-up  units)  had  SO  or  more  survey  participants.  The 
survey  packages  mailed  to  units  contained  the  following 
documents: 

•  Survey  checklist; 

•  Printed  roster  identifying  military  survey 
participants  and  requesting  spouse  information  and 
meaber  address  and  Information  correction; 

•  Alternate  return  mailing  labels  for  those  expected  to 
be  absent  during  the  survey  administration; 

•  Member  survey  packets  (Including  questionnaires  with 

computer-generated  member  identification  n\imbers  and 
cover  letters,  in  individually  addressed 
envelopes/surv^  packets  for  each  member  survey 
participant) ; 

•  Spouse  packets  (including  questionnaires  with 

computer-  generated  spouse  identification  numbers  and 
cover  letters,  in  Individually  addressed 
envelopes/survey  packets  for  each  spouse  survey 
participant) ; 

•  Administration  instruction  booklet;  and 

•  Return  mall  packaging  materials. 
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Nlth  alnor  variations  resulting  froa  coaponant-speclflc 
organisational  diffarancas,  the  adainistratlva  procaduras  usad 
for  data  eollaction  %Mra  the  saaa  in  aach  of  tha  co^>onants.  Tha 
basic  procass  is  svunarisad  balov: 

•  Prior  to  sanding  tha  survay  packaga,  a  "haads  up* 
latter  was  sent  to  tha  unit  coaaandar  requesting  tha 
naaa  of  a  polnt-of-contact  (POC)  to  adainlstar  the 
survay  as  vail  as  tha  POC'a  telephone  nuabar. 

•  Next,  a  survey  packaga  tras  sent  to  tha  POC  or  unit 
cosatandar  (if  a  POC  had  not  bean  designate).  Whan  a 
survay  packaga  arrived  at  a  unit,  tha  POC  was 
responsible  for  tha  following  actions: 

•  Raviawina.  coaplatino.  and  ratumina  the  Survey 
Checklist  to  WCS.  Tha  checklist  allowed  survay 
administrators  to  specify  any  deficiencies  in  the 
survey  package  shipment.  They  were  required  to 
complete  same  and  return  to  NCS. 

•  Reviewing,  and  ctMMsletina  the  Survey  Roster. 
Survey  administrators  reviewed  the  roster, 
indicated  members  idio  were  still  in  the  unit, 
those  %rtio  are  expected  to  be  absent  during  the 
survey  administration,  and  those  mairrled.  They 
also  verified  home  addresses  and/or  provided 
corrected  home  addresses  and,  for  married 
members,  provided  the  spouse's  name. 

•  Mailing  Spouse  Survey  Packets.  The  nailing 
contained  Spouse  Survey  packets  addressed  *to  the 
Spouse  of  ...”  for  all  members  selected  to 
participate  in  the  survey,  since  information 
available  prior  to  the  survey  was  judged 
inadequate  for  data  collection  purposes. 
Administrators  vers  instructed  to  destroy  packets 
for  unmarried  members.  For  those  married,  the 
correct  spouse  name  was  to  be  substituted  where 
possible  for  *to  the  Spouse  of  ...”  and  addresses 
verified  and  corrected  where  necessary. 

Corrected  packets  were  then  mailed  to  the  hone 
address  by  the  unit  polnt-of-'contact  —  not  given 
to  members  to  take  home. 

•  Separating  Member  Survey  Packets  and  Returning 
Survey  Roster.  Using  the  Survey  Roster, 
administrators  were  instructed  to  separate  the 
Member  Packets  into  groups  of  those  who  were  no 
longer  in  the  unit,  those  expected  to  be  ed>sent, 
and  those  expected  to  be  present  at  either  the 
next  drill  or  the  one  following.  The  packets  for 
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those  no  longer  In  the  unit  were  to  be  destroyed. 
Packets  were  nailed  to  nesbers  at  hone  if  they 
were  expected  to  be  absent  during  the 
adninistration  period.  An  alternate  return 
Miling  label  was  enclosed,  so  questionnaires 
could  be  returned  directly  to  the  contractor. 
Packets  for  unit  nenbers  expected  to  be  at  either 
of  the  next  two  drills  were  held  for 
adninistration.  Annotated  survey  rosters  were 
then  to  be  returned  to  NCS. 

•  Mhinilf  riTW  Bwcravt Returning  Completed 

Questionnaires  and  Questionnaires  for  Those 
Unexpectedly  Absent  During  >d»<nistration  Period. 
Questionnaire  packets  were  distributed  to  nembers 
during  the  next  drill  following  receipt  of 
naterlals  or,  if  amy  were;  absent,  at  the 
following  drill.  Units  wwe  expected  to  give 
tine  for  nenbers  to  complete  the  questionnaire 
during  the  drill.  The  survey  adninistrator 
collected  all  completed  questionnaires  in  sealed 
envelopes.  After  the  second  drill,  completed 
questionnaires  were  packaged  and  nailed  to  the 
contractor. 

To  ensure  that  data  collection  procedures  were  being 
followed,  the  survey  contractor  nonitored  each  stage  of  the 
process  and  sent  follow-up  letters  and  special  renlnders  to  unit 
polnts-of -contact.  Follow-up  letters  were  sent  if  checklists, 
rosters,  and  questionnaires  were  not  received  within  a  specified 
period  of  tine  after  initial  transnittal.  NCS  processed 
completed  nenber  and  spouse  questionnaires,  as  they  were 
returned,  by  optically  scanning,  editing  and  coding  responses 
onto  conputer  tapes.  Follow-ups  (including  a  second 
questionnaire)  were  sent  to  the  hone  addresses  of  those  nenbers 
expected  to  be  absent  fron  drills,  and  to  spouses,  if 
questionnalires  were  not  received  within  a  specified  period  of 
tine. 


Adnlnistrative  procedures  for  individuals  identified  as 
UfAs  (RCAT  ■  T)  were  sonewhat  different.  INAs  are  progranned 
in  sl^lf leant  nunbers  in  only  three  cosponents:  Amy  Reserve, 
Narine  Corps  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve.  For  the  Amy  and 
Alz  Force  Reserve  sanples,  conputer  tapes  listing  the  nanes, 
SSNs,  and  nailing  addresses  were  sent  to  the  Reserve  Personnel 
Centem  Vhere  the  addresses  were  corrected  and  forwarded  to  NCS. 
Survey  packets  were  then  sent  directly  to  their  hone  addresses. 
In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  a  survey  package  containing  survey 
packets  was  sent  to  the  Personnel  center  in  Kansas  City.  There, 
packet  addresses  were  hand-corrected  and  nailed  directly  to  the 
hone  addresses  of  INAs  and  their  spouses. 
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Data  collection  from  spouses  followed  another  scenario,  one 
less  ccaqplex  than  used  for  the  aesher  surveys.  As  indicated 
2U9ove,  questionnaire  packets  were  sailed  directly  to  verified  or 
correct^  hose  addresses  frcMi  units  or  frcn  NCS  or  the  Marine 
Corps  Personnel  Center  in  the  cases  of  spouses  of  IMAs. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  nesber  survey,  spouses  received  an 
introductory  letter  and  a  follow-up  letter  from 
component-specific  military  leaders  and,  after  several  weeks, 
received  a  second  questionnaire.  While  the  units  were 
responsible  for  mailing  the  initial  questionnaire  to  the 
spouses,  the  follow-up  activities  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
contractor,  ihus,  if  the  unit  had  failed  in  following  the 
procedures  for  the  initial  mailing,  the  second  mailing  insured 
that  at  least  one  questionnaire  was  sent. 

Questionnaires  to  the  145  unit  commanders  in  the  1979  RF 
Follow-Up  were  nailed  directly  to  them  by  NCS,  several  weeks 
after  the  start  of  the  main  data  collection  activities.  For 
this  group,  follow-up  activities  were  handled  by  DMDC.  Personal 
telephone  calls  were  made  to  commanders  from  whom  questionnaires 
were  not  received  within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

Throughout  the  data  collection,  ODASD(G/R  M&P)  was  informed 
of  the  surveys 'progress  and  asked  to  provide  special  assistance, 
e.g.,  resolving  unit  specific  problems  or  contacting  components 
who  appeared  not  to  be  conducting  the  survey  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

2.  Response  Rates 

As  shown  in  Table  2.2,  the  basic  sample  selected  for  the 
military  member  surveys  consisted  of  a  total  of  109,067  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel.  Including  individuals  \inlque  to  the 
1979  RF  Follow-Up  Survey,  i.e.  excluding  those  who  were  selected 
for  both  samples,  a  total  of  120,787  were  to  be  surveyed. 

Data  collection  for  the  survey  began  in  February  1986  with 
the  mailing  of  the  initial  notification  letters  to  units 
containing  sampled  individuals.  Because  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  sample,  varying  drill  schedules,  and  the  follow-up  efforts 
initiated  to  improve  response  rates,  the  last  questionnaires 
were  not  received  by  the  survey  processing  contractor  until  June 
1986.  The  majority  of  the  questionnaires,  however,  were  filled 
out  in  March  and  April  1986. 

Data  collection  for  the  spouse  survey  lagged  that  of  the 
member  surveys  initially  by  several  weeks,  since  the  first 
questionnaires  were  mailed  by  the  unit.  Follow-vp  efforts, 
however,  lagged  even  more.  The  lag  resulted  from  the  reliance 
on  verifications  and  corrections  of  spouse  hone  addresses  to 
arrive  from  military  units.  This  delay  in  completing  the 
initial  nailing,  combined  with  the  requirement  to  send  second 
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quMtlonnair«s  to  spousos  %fho  did  not  respond  initially,  neant 
that  the  last  questionnaires  for  the  spouse  suirvey  were  not 
received  vmtJl  late  July  1986. 

One  way  to  assess  the  response  rates  among  military  members 
is  to  coiq>are  the  numbers  of  questionnaires  mailed  out  with  the 
final  numbers  received.  Table  2.4  provides  a  complete  set  of 
member  response  rates,  by  stratum,  and  the  frame  count  (i.e., 
the  number  in  the  population) ,  the  number  selected,  the  ntimber 
eligible,  and  the  number  responding.  Table  2.5,  an  zUbridgement 
of  Table  2.4,  shows  the  same  data  by  reserve  component,  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  separately  and  combined. 

The  vmad justed  response  rates  shotm  in  Tables  2.4  and  2.5 
do  not  account  for  the  fact  that  some  individuals  who  had  been 
selected  for  participation  from  the  30  October  1985 
administrative  files  were  no  longer  members  of  the  unit  to  which 
the  questionnaires  were  sent  at  the  time  of  actual  data 
collection.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  occurs.  First, 
individuals  may  have  totally  separated  from  the  armed  forces, 
i.e.  were  no  longer  members  of  any  reseirve  or  active  component. 
Second,  individuals  may  have  transferred  from  a  reserve 
component  to  an  active  component.  Third,  individuals  may  have 
transferred  within  the  reserve  components  to  either  another 
classification,  e.g.  individual  ready  reserve,  to  another 
component,  or  to  another  unit  within  their  original  component. 
Experience  with  the  reserve  components  shows  that  a  "losing” 
unit  may  or  may  not  have  information  about  the  actual  status  of 
a  "lost"  member.  For  example,  an  individual  may  inform  his  unit 
that  he  is  totally  separating  from  the  reserve  components  due  to 
geographical  relocation  but  may,  in  fact,  rejoin  another  unit 
several  months  later.  Thus,  the  administrative  procedures 
specified  that  survey  eligible  members  were  only  those  who  were 
unit  members  at  the  time  of  data  collection.  (Unit  members  who 
were  absent  during  data  collection  were  eligible  to 
participate. ) 

As  can  be  seen,  the  unadjusted  response  rates  for  all 
components,  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  combined,  except  the 
Army,  are  over  50  percent.  Since  the  Army  components 
constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  DoD  sample 
selected,  (65  percent),  its  response  rate  lowers  the 
(imadjusted)  overall  DoD  total  to  53  percent.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  officer  response  rates  were  higher  than  those  for  enlisted 
personnel,  with  the  overall  DoD  officer  total  (unadjusted)  being 
67  percent  and  the  enlisted  personnel  (unadjusted)  being  50 
percent. 
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Table  2.4  1986  Raaarve  Coafkonanta  Surveys  Kesponae  latea 

for  Hllltary  Heaibers.  by  Stratuu 


Unad- 


Stra- 

tOi 

Sex 

Reserve 

Coaipaneiit 

> 

Fraan 

Count 

Se¬ 

lect¬ 

ed 

Rli-  1 

gible 

Re- 

(pond- 

Ing 

Justed  Adjusted 

Response  Response 
Rate  Rate 

RC4T 

-  F  (AGR/TAR) 

Rank  Group 

-  Officer 

1 

F 

USAR 

211 

43 

36 

27 

62.8 

75.0 

2 

F 

USAFR 

9 

2 

2 

1 

50.0 

50.0 

3 

F 

ARNG 

110 

22 

22 

14 

63.6 

63.6 

4 

F 

AM 

32 

7 

6 

5 

71.4 

83.3 

S 

F 

USMCR 

24 

18 

11 

10 

55.6 

90.9 

6 

F 

USMR 

80 

16 

14 

12 

75.0 

85.7 

7 

M 

USAR 

2796 

280 

237 

182 

65.0 

76.8 

8 

M 

USAFR 

146 

15 

15 

14 

93.3 

93.3 

9 

N 

ARM 

2803 

277 

268 

187 

67.5 

69.8 

10 

M 

AM 

924 

92 

91 

79 

85.9 

86.8 

11 

M 

USNCR 

190 

76 

73 

59 

77.6 

80.8 

12 

H 

USSR 

1632 

164 

145 

106 

64.6 

73.1 

Subtotal 

89S7 

1012 

920 

696 

68.8 

75.7 

RCAT 

-  F  (AGR/TAR) 

Rank  Group 

-  Enlisted 

13 

F 

USAR 

1909 

191 

162 

76 

39.8 

46.9 

14 

T 

USAFR 

102 

11 

11 

9 

81.8 

81.8 

IS 

f 

ARM 

1914 

205 

191 

124 

60.5 

64.9 

16 

r 

AM 

1095 

110 

104 

91 

82.7 

87.5 

17 

F 

USNCR 

167 

34 

32 

24 

70.6 

75.0 

18 

F 

USMR 

888 

89 

81 

44 

49.4 

54.3 

19 

H 

USAR 

5920 

592 

502 

278 

47.0 

55.4 

20 

M 

USAFR 

311 

32 

31 

21 

65.6 

67.7 

21 

M 

ARM 

15315 

1729 

1611 

1161 

67.1 

72.1 

22 

H 

AM 

4415 

441 

431 

384 

87.1 

89.1 

23 

M 

USNCR 

769 

154 

141 

86 

55.8 

61.0 

24 

M 

USMR 

12540 

1254 

1107 

586 

46.7 

52.9 

Subtotal 

45345 

4842 

4404 

2884 

59.6 

65.5 

'nil-  ii  ir 


Tabltt  2.4  (contlBiMd) 


Unad- 


t 

1 

So- 

Ra- 

-Juatad 

Adjusted 

1  Stra- 

Reaarve 

FraaM 

loot- 

Ml- 

spond- 

Response  Rasponsa 

Smx 

Coaponant 

Count 

ad 

glbla 

int 

Rata 

Rata 

1 

1 

RCAT  -  H  (Military  Tachnlclana) 

Rank  Croup  ~  Officer 

i  25 

T 

USAR 

61 

13 

12 

7 

53.8 

58.3 

26 

r 

OSAFR 

31 

7 

7 

6 

85.7 

85.7 

27 

r 

ARN6 

156 

31 

30 

24 

77.4 

80.0 

2S 

T 

AMG 

43 

9 

9 

9 

100.0 

100.0 

29 

H 

OSAR 

963 

96 

89 

66 

68.8 

74.2 

3C 

M 

(ISAFR 

762 

77 

73 

58 

75.3 

79.5 

!  31 

H 

ARMS 

5323 

531 

494 

406 

76.5 

82.2 

i 

H 

ANG 

1862 

187 

183 

167 

89.3 

91.3 

1 

( 

Subtotal 

9201 

951 

897 

743 

78.1 

82.8 

t 

? 

RCAT  *  H  (Military  Taehnielans) 

Rank  Group  ••  Bnllated 

^  33 

? 

USAR 

285 

34 

29 

17 

50.0 

58.6 

3* 

F 

USAFR 

542 

55 

50 

42 

76.4 

84.0 

35 

F 

ARMG 

1430 

157 

135 

83 

52.9 

61.5 

i  36 

F 

AMG 

1613 

162 

151 

134 

82.7 

88.7 

?  37 

N 

USAR 

2430 

323 

278 

162 

50.2 

58.3 

r 

3« 

M 

USAFR 

6713 

672 

650 

525 

78.1 

80.8 

39 

M 

ARMG 

15518 

1786 

1671 

1116 

62.5 

66.8 

f 

f 

40 

M 

ANG 

17900 

1790 

1738 

1496 

83.6 

86.1 

Subtotal 

46431 

4979 

4702 

3575 

71.8 

76.0 

Part  0.  Raaaarch  TrUnfllt  inatUuta  study 


mumm 


I 

1 
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o-ir 


Un«d' 


Stra- 

tvm 

Saa 

Kaaarvu 

CoppOIMQt 

FraMU 

Coont 

Sa- 

lact- 

ad 

Rli- 

Ribla 

Ra- 

apond- 

ing 

Juatad  Adjusted 
Raaponaa  Reaponae 
Rata  Rat* 

RCAT 

•  S  (IMit  Naabnra)  Rank  Cronp 

«  Officar 

*1 

r 

(BAR 

68*9 

13*0 

111* 

72* 

S*.0 

64.4 

*2 

t 

USAFR 

15*5 

309 

282 

226 

73.1 

80.1 

*3 

1 

ARNG 

1938 

385 

32* 

220 

57.1 

67.9 

** 

t 

ANG 

813 

163 

15* 

125 

76.7 

81.2 

*5 

r 

USMCR 

57 

*6 

*3 

33 

71.7 

76.7 

46 

V 

usm 

1668 

331 

276 

206 

62.2 

74.6 

47 

r 

USOGR 

7* 

7* 

68 

6* 

86.5 

94.1 

48 

M 

USAR 

3*271 

33*5 

280* 

2011 

60.1 

71.7 

49 

H 

USAFR 

5833 

58* 

5*1 

*00 

68.5 

73.9 

50 

H 

ARMG 

31809 

3175 

278* 

1959 

61.7 

70.4 

51 

M 

AMG 

9353 

935 

890 

739 

79.0 

83.0 

52 

M 

USMCR 

2**0 

976 

858 

671 

68.8 

78.2 

53 

H 

USMR 

18755 

1872 

1629 

1313 

70.1 

80.6 

5* 

M 

USOGR 

1*19 

890 

792 

691 

77.6 

87.2 

Subtotal 

116824 

1*425 

12569 

9382 

65.0 

74.6 

RCAT  •>  S  (Unit  Haabers)  Rank  Group  •  Enlisted 

I  55  f  USER  31687  AllO  3178  15*1  37.5  *8.5 

I  56  t  USAFR  8534  852  684  *85  56.9  70.9 

fl  57  r  ARMS  1*216  1660  1380  703  *2.3  50.9 

58  f  AHC  7773  777  690  520  66.9  75.* 

t  59  f  USMCR  1117  22*  172  103  *6.0  59.9 

I'  60  E  UStOt  9*25  899  715  471  52.4  65.9 

f  61  y  USCra  1009  300  238  165  55.0  69.3 

i  62  M  USAR  158767  19808  15272  7*26  37.5  *8.6 

I  63  M  USAFR  37380  3729  3168  22*5  60.2  70,9 

^  6*  K  ARMG  308589  36763  316*8  178*7  *8.5  56.4 

I  65  M  AMG  S9«/8  5971  5*79  *366  73.1  79.7 

j  66  H  USHCR  302SS  60*0  4980  3086  51.1  62.0 

»  67  M  OSKR  777*7  7650  622*  3791  *9.6  60.9 

,  68  H  USOGR  9739  2890  2*57  1788  61.9  72.8 


Subtotal  756016  91673  76285  4*537  *8.6  58.4 
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Takl*  2.4  (continMad) 


UbM- 


Stra- 

tua 

Sex 

Mfaaraa 

Cedj^mcat 

Frada' 

icoyit 

So- 

lact- 

ad 

Bll- 

tlM* 

Sa- 

apopd- 

Jaatad 

Saaponaa 

Sata 

Adjoatad 

Saaponaa 

Sata 

SCAT 

<•  T  (Hon-Unlt  Maabarat  Indtalddal  Mabllleatton  Auaaeataaa) 

^  Bank  Gro^  » 

Offleor 

69 

F 

USAS 

470 

94 

80 

58 

61.7 

72.5 

70 

F 

USAFS 

825 

164 

139 

123 

75.0 

88.5 

71 

F 

UBHCS 

48 

39 

37 

27 

69.2 

73.0 

72 

F 

OBim 

44 

9 

8 

6 

66.7 

75.0 

73 

H 

USAs 

7946 

795 

674 

533 

67.0 

79.1 

74 

H 

USAFS 

6559 

651 

552 

503 

77.3 

91.1 

75 

M 

USHCS 

520 

208 

203 

165 

79.3 

81.3 

76 

H 

IBMS 

659 

64 

54 

42 

65.6 

77.8 

Subtotal 

17071 

2024 

1747 

1457 

72.0 

83.4 

SCAT 

*  T  (N<m*lJnit  HulMrsj  Individual  Mobiliaatlon  AuAoantMs) 

Sank  Group  •• 

Ebllstad 

77 

F 

USAS 

419 

42 

36 

15 

35.7 

41.7 

78 

F 

USAFS 

860 

85 

72 

47 

55.3 

65.3 

79 

F 

USHCS 

62 

13 

13 

6 

46.2 

46.2 

80 

F 

USHS 

12 

2 

2 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

81 

H 

USAS 

2904 

291 

247 

125 

43.0 

50.6 

82 

H 

USAFS 

3513 

347 

294 

191 

55.0 

65.0 

83 

M 

USHCS 

483 

97 

76 

28 

28.9 

36.8 

84 

H 

USHS 

41 

4 

3 

1 

25.0 

33.3 

Subtotal 

8294 

881 

743 

413 

46.9 

55.6 

Total 

1008139 

120787 

102267 

63687 

52.7 

62.3 

rart  0.  tMMreti  Trfanat*  Institut*  Study 
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y  Vibl*  2.S  1986  laMirv*  Coapomint*  Sutvay*  RMpons*  RatM 
foe  NUttaejr  M— bara,  fay  taaerva  Coapoaaiita 


laaanra  ?ctHla 
CoapaaMt  Cqwt 

Soloetod 

gUglbU 

Raa^ondiag 

Oaadjuatod 

loapoaaa 

Rata 

Adjuatad 

Raapoaaa 

Bank  Group  ~  Off  lev 

USAl 

53S67 

6006 

5056 

3608 

60.1 

71.4 

mm 

tS710 

1809 

1611 

1331 

73.6 

82.6 

um 

62139 

4421 

3922 

2810 

63.6 

71.6 

AMS 

13027 

1393 

1333 

1124 

80.7 

84.3 

OBNCK 

3279 

1363 

1225 

965 

70.8 

78.8 

QBMt 

22838 

2456 

2126 

1685 

68.6 

79.3 

moot 

1493 

964 

860 

755 

78.3 

87.8 

Subtotal 

1S2053 

18412 

16133 

12278 

66.7 

76.1 

Sank  Group  ■  Enllstod 

USA! 

204321 

25391 

19704 

9640 

38.0 

48.9 

asm 

S79SS 

5783 

4960 

3565 

61.6 

71.9 

ABB 

3Sm2 

42300 

36636 

21034 

49.7 

57.4 

HC 

92S74 

9251 

8593 

6991 

75.6 

81.4 

USMCR 

32853 

6562 

5414 

3333 

50.8 

61.6 

asm 

100653 

9898 

8132 

4893 

49.4 

60.2 

IBGOt 

10748 

3190 

2695 

1953 

61.2 

72.5 

Subtotal 

856086 

102375 

86134 

51409 

50.2 

59.7 

Roaarwa  Coaponaats 

USAK 

257888 

31397 

24760 

13248 

42.2 

53.5 

OSAR 

73665 

7592 

6571 

4896 

64.5 

74.5 

ABB 

399121 

46721 

40558 

23844 

51.0 

58.8 

AM6 

105801 

10644 

9926 

8115 

76.2 

81.8 

BSKX 

36132 

7925 

6639 

4298 

54.2 

64.7 

WHI 

123491 

12354 

10258 

6578 

53.2 

64.1 

OSOGt 

12241 

4154 

3555 

2708 

65.2 

76.2 

Tfatal 

1008139 

120787 

102267 

63687 

52.7 

62.3 
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EwqpoiiM' vatM,  atiicAi  takp  aoooont  of  tUo 
adaljliirtaB«^cte  fiRMNidazw,  war*  ealMlatod  lny  oeaparlng  ^o 
saaiplo  MlsaCitiBdl  «0  of  30  Oatabtac  1905  vlth  («)  tho  mtbrvmy 
ccmtrid  ^l«p  wl^idt  i^ioot  InftorMtiui  rttoolvod  froa  units  as 
to  vlistlMr  ths  sias«nr|Bts  msotsd  wars  still  unit  ■Mrissrs  whan 
data  tsi'a  collaatatt  and  fb)  for  toiits  vho  did  not  ptovida  tiiis 
infozBatian>  tba  30  Obna  imo  RCCPDS  adainistrativa  filas.  This 
ooapitfison  allowad  tot  tha  idantification  of  both  those  ^o  do 
not  appear  on  SOCSOd  ot  all  (i.-a.  vara  either  no  longer  in  the 
araed'  foaoas  ixr’ bad  tTaiatf erred  to  tha  regular  cxnqponents)  and 
th<wa  vbo  bad  aada  various  teansfars  within  tha  reserve 
co^ponantfe,  Oig;,  ehangad  cxaqponant,  unit,  or  transferred  out  of 
tbSHdalaotad  Rasarva.  of  the  120,787  individuals  initially 
seiaetad,  1A>920  vara  in  fact  not  eligible  for  the  survey  for 
the  raabons  noted  abbva.  Of  these,  7,971  did  hot  appear  in 
RCCPDS  in  June  I98d  and  an  additional  10,549  were  in  RCCPOS  but 
at  a  unit  diffarmt  fr<»  the  one  at  tdiich  they  were  selected  for 
^M  survay,  leaving  an  affective  saaple  of  102,267. 

As  shown  in  Table  2.5,  after  the  adjustaents  are  Bade  the 
overall  response  rate  is  increased  to  62  percent.  The  final 
(a^^ustad)  officer  response  rate  was  76  percent,  ibe  enlisted 
response  rata  was  60  percent.  Rwcept  for  the  Amy  coag>onents, 
officMT  response  rates  were  about  80  percent  and  those  for 
enlisted  persoimel  vara  over  60  percent.  It  is  likely  that  the 
greaSmr  nobility  of  Amy  personnel  partly  explains  the  lower 
remwiise  rdted. 

Shm  subgroiqts  of  the  saaple  am  exaained,  as  shown  in 
Table  2.4,  other  differenms  am  apparent.  For  exaaple,  aaong 
of  fleam,  the  response  rates  ranged  fron  a  low  of  74.6  percent 
for  offieem  in  units  to  83.4  percent  to  officem  irtio  were  iMAs. 
Among  enlisted  personnel,  unit  aeabers  had  the  lowest  msponse 
rate,  58.4  percent,  and  allitary  technicians  the  highest,  76.0 
percent. 

The  calculation  of  response  rates  for  spouses  is  soaevhat 
aom  emplex  than  that  for  military  aeabers.  Unadjusted  rates 
for  aMbem  warn  defined  as  the  ratios  of  the  number  of 
questionnaires  received  to  the  nuM>er  ahiled  out.  For  military 
aeabers,  the  contractor  mailed  out  known  nmdMrs  to  each 
adainistrativa  unit;  l.e.  ^e  nuaber  selected  by  ONDG.  As 
discussed  in  Section  D.l  above,  the  contractor- provided  units 
vlth  thO'  saae  number  of  spouse  qpiestionnaires  as  aember 
questionnaires.  Since  we  know  that  not  all  reservists  are 
aMtrled,  a  calculation  of  tmad justed  msponse  mtes  for  spouses 
in  the  auae  way  as  was  done  for  aeabem  is  meaningless.  The 
appropriate  "mailed  oat"  nuaber  idiould  be  the  nuaber  of 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  unit  adainistrators  to  aarrled 
aaadsers.  This  number,  according  to  the  procedures,  should  have 
been  nqxnrted  to  the  contractor  on  returned  rosters.  In  fact, 
sene  unit  adainistrators  did  not  mtum  rosters  and  others  who 
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returned  tlMs  did  not  indioat*  naritai  atatus  n*iit  to  av^cy 
name.  Aa  a  raault,  a  (tetaaniiaition  Mas  jMda  aa  to  tiia  aarital 
statu*  ot  aaoh  eaa^iryist  in  ttua  aaapia#  using  a  variaty'  of 
aethods  and  s<Miro*a«^  ft***  pqpuiatioR  *stisiataB>  fay  stratum, 
togetfaor  with  th*  ntwhmr  of  spousas  rasponding  {i.a. 
qu«stiomiairaa  raoaivad)  and  tasponsa  ratas  aca  shown  in  Tabla 
2.6.  K  sumaary  of  thaaa  data  is  prasantad  in  Tabla  2.7. 

Examination  of  Tabla  2.6  shows  variation  among  various 
subgroups.  Ammg  tha  spousas  of  officars,  th*  ratas  rang*  frcw 
49.3  parcant  among  spousas  whosa  matas  ar*  part-<^ima  unit 
imnbars  (RCAT  «  S)  to  60.6  percent  among  ^a  spousas  of 
officars  who  are  also  military  technicians.  Amcyng  tha  spousas 
of  enlisted  personnel:,  (q;>ousas  of  unit  mambars  have  tha  lowest 
rate,  34.2  parcMtt,  and  spousas  of  military  technicians  tha 
highest,  54.3.  Within  subgroup*,  there  is  variation  both  by 
conponent  and  by  the  sex  of  the  spouse.  In  general,  the 
response  rates  for  female  spouses  are  hi^er  than  those  for  male 
spouses  and  the  response  rates  for  the  Air  Force  components  are 
highest  among  the  CMuponents. 

Table  2.7  summarise*  the  response  rate  by  component.  For 
spouses  of  reserve  officers,  response  rates  for  the  Amy 
components  were  the  lowest.  Rates  for  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  were  slightly  higher.  The  response  rates  for 
spousas  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Amy  components  and  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  were  also  the  lowest,  and  considerably 
lower  than  rates  among  spouses  of  officers.  Since  the  Amy 
CO.  sonants  conatltuta  the  largest  porticm  of  the  samples,  their 
low  response  ratas  decrease  tha  overall  ratas. 

Examination  by  OMDC  of  all  th*  information  available  on  tha 
data  collection  suggests  several  reasons  for  tha  low  response 
rates  to  the  1986  RC  Spouse  Survey.  First,  we  know  that  31 
percent  of  units  did  not  return  rosters,  and  that  the  majority 
of  these  were  in  the  Amy  components.  The  number  of 
questionnaires  returned  by  spouses  from  units  who  did  not  return 
rosters  was  smaller  than  from  those  who  did  return  then.  This 
strongly  suggests  that  a  considerable  number  of  spouses  may 
never  have  received  questionnaires  from  the  unit;  i.a.,  that 
administrative  procedures  were  not  followed.  Tha  respmsa  rata 
data  prasantad  in  Tables  2.6  and  2.7  assumes  that  every  eligible 
spouse  racaivad  a  questionnaire.  This  nay  not  have  been  tha 
case.  Second,  it  aig>aam  that  sma  administrators  gave  th* 
spouse's  questionnaira  to  tha  member  to  deliver,  rather  than 
mailing  it  to  a  hone  addmss  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
provided.  W*  do  not  know  how  many  of  those  questionnaims  ware 
never  received  by  a  spouse.  Again,  our  response  rat* 
calculations  assume  moeipt.  This  also  nay  not  have  been  th* 
case. 
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Tkbl*  2.6  1M6  Ce^poMnts  SpouM  Survay  iMpooM  lat«s> 

by  Stratva 

VbpU" 

lation 

latlaMt*  nigibl*  RaapooM  Rat* 

Stra-  Mnarva  Total  TMat  SpoMsa  Ceoyio  Spouse  000^* 
twL  Sea  Caaponent  Speoeea  Speoaea 


RCRT  -  F  (AHa/TAR). 
Rank  Croup  ■  Officer 


1 

F 

USAR 

100 

23 

10 

9 

43.5 

39.1 

'!> 

2 

F 

USAIt 

7 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

3 

ARItt 

28 

10 

3 

2 

30.0 

20.0 

4 

F 

AMB 

22 

4 

3 

3 

75.0 

75.0 

S 

F 

tlSNCR 

9 

8 

4 

4 

50.0 

50.0 

• 

6 

F 

U5RR 

3A 

5 

2 

2 

40.0 

40.0 

7 

M 

USAR 

2S19 

244 

139 

130 

57.0 

53.3 

8 

M 

USAFR 

130 

13 

9 

9 

69.2 

69.2 

9 

M 

ARMS 

2628 

243 

168 

146 

69.1 

60.1 

i 

10 

M 

AUG 

973 

84 

61 

60 

72.6 

71.4 

\ 

11 

M 

USHCR 

152 

63 

38 

38 

60.3 

60.3 

i 

12 

M 

OSilR 

1538 

149 

82 

78 

55.0 

52.3 

Subtotal 

8140 

847 

520 

482 

61.4 

56.9 

KAT  -  F  (ACR/TAR) 

Rank  Group 

>  Knliated 

13 

F 

USAR 

974 

88 

26 

24 

29.5 

27.3 

14 

F 

USAFR 

33 

4 

2 

2 

50.0 

50.0 

15 

F 

ARMO 

830 

91 

47 

38 

51.6 

41.8 

16 

F 

AUG 

645 

65 

37 

34 

56.9 

52,3 

17 

F 

USHCR 

91 

18 

8 

7 

44.4 

38.9 

18 

F 

USMR 

746 

42 

16 

15 

38.1 

35.7 

19 

N 

USAR 

5014 

477 

192 

170 

40.3 

35.6 

20 

M 

USAFR 

311 

29 

18 

18 

62.1 

62.1 

21 

M 

ARHG 

13006 

1439 

883 

777 

61.4 

54.0 

22 

M 

AM6 

3800 

362 

252 

243 

69.6 

67.1 

23 

H 

USHCR 

520 

102 

45 

36 

44.1 

35.3 

24 

H 

USNR 

10168 

878 

300 

272 

34.2 

31.0 

Subtotal 

36138 

3595 

1826 

1636 

50.8 

45.5 

Fart  ».  Roooereb  Trianfle  Inotltuto  ttudy 
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Tabl«  Z.6  (contiiwad) 


torm- 

latlon 

latiaaea  Ulglbl*  RMpondlng  RMpaiiM  Rata 


Stra-  Raaarva  Total  Total  Spouaa  Coupla  Speoaa  Coc^la 
too  Sax  Coaponant  Spoaaas  Spooaaa 


RCRT  •  M  (Militaxy  Toehnlclans) 
Raidc  Croup  •  Officer 


2S 

F 

US4R 

26 

5 

3 

3 

60.0 

60.0 

26 

F 

USAFR 

21 

4 

3 

2 

75.0 

50.0 

27 

F 

ARMG 

99 

15 

12 

10 

80.0 

66.7 

28 

F 

AIR 

30 

4 

4 

4 

100.0 

100.0 

29 

M 

OSAR 

870 

88 

48 

44 

54.5 

50.0 

30 

M 

USAFR 

586 

60 

38 

35 

63.3 

58.3 

31 

M 

ARMS 

4705 

486 

302 

286 

62.1 

58.8 

32 

H 

ANG 

1576 

166 

124 

118 

74.7 

71.1 

Subtotal 

7913 

828 

534 

502 

64.5 

60.6 

RCRT  ••  H  (Hllltary  Tachnlelans) 
Rank  Group  *  Enllstad 


33 

F 

OSAR 

97 

11 

6 

5 

54.5 

45.5 

34 

F 

USAFR 

350 

31 

19 

16 

61.3 

51.6 

35 

F 

ARMS 

639 

88 

33 

28 

37.5 

31.8 

36 

F 

AHG 

745 

74 

42 

40 

56.8 

54.1 

37 

H 

USAR 

2006 

268 

121 

101 

45.1 

37.7 

38 

M 

USAFR 

5484 

565 

351 

318 

62.1 

56.3 

39 

H 

ARMG 

12480 

1483 

855 

729 

57.7 

49.2 

40 

M 

AHG 

14259 

1478 

983 

934 

66.5 

63.2 

Suhtotal 

36060 

3998 

2410 

2171 

60.3 

54.3 
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Tabl«  2.6  (eontlnuad) 


Popu¬ 

lation 

Batinata  Bllgibla  Rospondlng  Response  Rato 


Stra-  Rasarvo  Total  Total  Spouse  Couple  Spouse  Couple 
tun  Sea  Conponant  Spouses  Spouses 


( 


RC6T  •  S  (Unit  Maaibers) 
Rank  Group  >  Officer 


41 

F 

USAR 

3920 

709 

300 

252 

42.3 

35.5 

42 

F 

USAFR 

750 

149 

79 

71 

53.0 

47.7 

43 

F 

ARNG 

973 

188 

72 

66 

38.3 

35.1 

44 

F 

AMG 

468 

89 

47 

47 

52.8 

52.8 

4S 

F 

USMCR 

34 

25 

11 

11 

44.0 

44.0 

46 

F 

USIffi 

1246 

233 

110 

100 

47.2 

42.9 

47 

F 

USOGR 

63 

57 

43 

42 

75.4 

73.7 

48 

M 

USAR 

26901 

2629 

1323 

1187 

50.3 

45.2 

49 

H 

USAFR 

4916 

492 

316 

255 

64.2 

51.8 

SO 

H 

ARNG 

24426 

2453 

1376 

1185 

56.1 

48.3 

51 

H 

AMG 

7682 

764 

506 

458 

66.2 

59.9 

52 

M 

USMCR 

2097 

804 

445 

401 

55.3 

49.9 

S3 

M 

USHR 

16722 

1584 

894 

841 

56.4 

53.1 

54 

M 

USGOI 

1309 

774 

520 

486 

67.2 

62.8 

Subtotal 

91507 

10950 

6042 

5402 

55.2 

49.3 

RCAT  >  S  (Unit  Haabers) 
Rank  Croup  ••  Bnllstod 


55 

F 

USAR 

11332 

1647 

275 

223 

16.7 

13.5 

56 

F 

USAFR 

3918 

422 

130 

116 

30.8 

27.5 

57 

F 

ARNG 

5484 

682 

188 

153 

27.6 

22.4 

58 

F 

AMG 

3161 

331 

137 

130 

41.4 

39.3 

59 

F 

USMCR 

373 

97 

19 

14 

19.6 

14.4 

60 

F 

USRR 

5217 

486 

194 

169 

39.9 

34.8 

61 

F 

USOGR 

540 

150 

63 

54 

42.0 

36.0 

62 

M 

USAR 

92108 

11199 

3588 

2934 

32.0 

26.2 

63 

H 

USAFR 

25075 

2598 

1211 

1063 

46.6 

40.9 

64 

H 

ARNG 

184063 

21712 

9266 

7509 

42.7 

34.6 

65 

H 

ANG 

41869 

4119 

2365 

2186 

57.4 

53.1 

66 

H 

USMCR 

9735 

2202 

663 

556 

30.1 

25.2 

67 

N 

USHR 

49385 

4889 

2180 

1896 

44.6 

38.8 

68 

H 

USOGR 

6762 

2040 

1072 

980 

52.5 

48.0 

Subtotal 

439022 

52574 

21351 

17983 

40.6 

34.2 

Part  0.  Roseersb  Triangle  Institute  Study 
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Tabl*  Z.6  (eontlmied) 


Popu¬ 

lation 

■itlanto 

BlltibU 

Raspondinc 

Raaponaa  Rata 

Stra¬ 

tus 

Kaaacua  Total 
Sm  Coaponant  Spouaaa 

Total 

Spouaaa 

Spouaa 

Couple  Spouaa 

Couple 

RCAT  -  T  (Hon- 

-Unit  Kaabora:  Individual  Mobiliaation 
Sank  Group  •  Offiear 

II 

t 

1 

69 

r  USAI 

326 

52 

30 

29 

57.7 

55.8 

70 

T  OSAR 

633 

108 

56 

S3 

50.0 

69.1 

71 

T  USMCS 

66 

29 

18 

IS 

62.1 

51.7 

72 

?  USHR 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

73 

M  USAS 

6811 

666 

355 

336 

53.3 

SO. 5 

76 

M  USAIS 

5639 

556 

330 

326 

59.6 

58.5 

75 

H  USMCS 

699 

185 

109 

102 

58.9 

55.1 

76 

M  OSSB 

638 

55 

9 

8 

16.6 

16.5 

Subtotal 

16388 

1656 

90S 

867 

56.6 

52.6 

RCAT  ■  T  (Hon-Uoit  Heabora;  Individual  Mobiliaation 
Raidc  Gro<9  ■  Bnllatod 

Augaantr  ^ 

77 

r  USAS 

287 

22 

6 

5 

27.3 

22.7 

7S 

S  USASS 

662 

56 

28 

26 

50.0 

66.6 

79 

r  USMCS 

69 

11 

6 

3 

36.6 

27.3 

80 

r  usMS 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

81 

N  USAS 

2651 

176 

67 

61 

38.1 

36.7 

82 

M  USASR 

2926 

266 

166 

136 

56.9 

51.1 

83 

M  USMCS 

361 

81 

18 

IS 

22.2 

18.5 

86 

M  USHR 

56 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

Subtotal 

6970 

615 

270 

267 

63.9 

60.2 

Total 

660138 

75063 

33858 

29290 

65.1 

39.0 
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TaU*  2.7  19N  Raaarva  Ceaiponaata  Spouaa  Sunray  Raspense  Rates, 

Iqr  Raaarae  Coapooaat 


Reserve 

Caepenent 

Population 

IstlMta 

Bllttble 

Responding 

Response  Rate 

Total  ^tonsas  Total  Spouses 

Spouse 

Couple 

Spouse 

Couple 

Rank  Croup  •• 

Officer 

USAR 

A1471 

4416 

2208 

1990 

50.0 

45.1 

USATR 

12682 

1381 

830 

750 

60.1 

54.3 

ARNG 

32859 

3395 

1933 

1695 

56.9 

49.9 

UK 

10751 

1111 

745 

690 

67.1 

62.1 

USMCR 

2835 

1114 

625 

571 

56.1 

51.3 

USNR 

19978 

2033 

1097 

1029 

54.0 

50.6 

USOGR 

1372 

831 

563 

528 

67.7 

63.5 

Subtotal 

121948 

14281 

8001 

7253 

56.0 

50.8 

Rank  Group  • 

Enlisted 

USAR 

114469 

13888 

4281 

3523 

30.8 

25.4 

USATR 

38739 

3971 

1905 

1695 

48.0 

42.7 

ARNG 

216502 

25495 

11272 

9234 

44.2 

36.2 

ANG 

64479 

6429 

3816 

3567 

59.4 

55.5 

USNCR 

11129 

2511 

757 

631 

30.1 

25.1 

USNR 

65570 

6298 

2691 

2353 

42.7 

37.4 

vscat 

7302 

2190 

1135 

1034 

51.8 

47.2 

Subtotal 

518190 

60782 

25857 

22037 

42.5 

36.3 

Reserve  Coaponent 

USAR 

155940 

18304 

6489 

5513 

35.5 

30.1 

USAPR 

51421 

5352 

2735 

2445 

51.1 

45.7 

ARNG 

249361 

28890 

13205 

10929 

45.7 

37.8 

ANG 

75230 

7540 

4561 

4257 

60.5 

56.5 

USMCR 

13964 

3625 

1382 

1202 

38.1 

33.2 

USNR 

85548 

8331 

3788 

3382 

45.5 

40.6 

USCGR 

8674 

3021 

1698 

1562 

56.2 

51.7 

Total 

640138 

75063 

33858 

29290 

45.1 

39.0 

Rart  0.  RasaareR  Trf angle  (natftuta  Jtudy 


DHDC  analyses  show  that  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
■eidsers  whose  iq;>ouses  returned  questionnaires  are  the  same  as 
those  of  members  whose  spouses  did  not.  Further,  since 
respondents  to  the  1966  RC  Member  Survey  and  the  1986  RC  A6R 
Sxirvey  reported  the  demographic  characteristics  of  their 
spouses,  DMDC  was  able  to  compare  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  spouses  %dio  returned  questionnaires  with 
those  who  did  not.  The  analysis  shows  that  they  are  quite 
similar.  Similarity  of  emographic  characteristics,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  respondents  and  non-respondents  would  have 
similar  attitudes  and  opinions.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  non-respondents  are  more  detached  and  indifferent 
to  their  mates'  reserve  participation.  Thus,  the  data  collected 
from  spouses  should  be  viewed  as  suggestive  rather  than 
definitive.  In  order  to  minimize  misinterpretation,  given  the 
difference  in  response  rates  between  components,  initial  reports 
based  on  the  data  from  the  1986  RC  Spouse  Survey  will  not 
discuss  individual  reserve  components.  Rather,  a  general 
discussion  of  spouse  issues  for  the  reserve  components  in 
general  is  presented. 

Finally,  examination  of  Tables  2.6  and  2.7  shows  that  the 
response  rates  for  couples  are  lower  than  those  for  spouses. 
These  lower  rates  result  from  the  administrative  procedures 
which  called  for  Independent  administration  of  questionnaires  to 
members  and  spouses.  A  response  on  the  part  of  a  member  was  not 
a  prerequisite  for  a  spouse  to  receive  or  complete  a 
questionnaire.  In  order  for  a  couple  to  be  included  in  the 
couple  response  rates,  both  the  member  and  the  spouse  had  to 
return  completed  questionnaires.  What  these  data  show  is  that 
for  approximately  4,600  completed  spouse  questionnaires  a 
matching  completed  member  questionnaire  was  not  received. 

3.  Weighting  the  Data 

To  allow  time  for  questionnaire  distribution  and  mailing  of 
packages  to  units,  a  gap  of  several  months  was  planned  between 
sample  selection  and  survey  administration.  Since 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  individuals  selected  by  name, 
planning  for  the  surveys  could  not  readily  make  provisions  for 
surveying  new  unit  accessions  between  sample  selection  and 
survey  administration.  Further,  as  discussed  8d>ove,  provisions 
were  made  for  forwarding  questionnaires  to  individuals  who 
would  be  absent  during  the  period  of  data  collection.  As 
described  in  the  section  of  the  sample  design,  other  technical 
considerations  resulted  in  excluding  from  the  sample  individuals 
who  were  in  the  training  pipeline  (RCAT  »  U) .  This  includes 
unit  mead>ers  awaiting  or  attending  initial  active  duty  for 
training  and  untrained  Selected  Reservists  attending  specialty 
training  programs  such  as  chaplain  candidates,  health,  etc. 
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Because  the  sampling  plan  allowed  for  disproportionate 
sampling  among  subgroups  in  the  DoD  population,  differential 
weights  were  required  for  the  different  subgroups.  In  addition, 
weights  were  required  to  adjust  for  the  fact  that  the  sampled 
sub^oups  did  not  respond  to  the  survey  in  identical  rates. 

Nhen  the  sample  of  respondents  was  weighted,  population 
statistics  could  be  coaq>uted.  Indicating  estimates  for  the 
population  at  a  given  point  in  time. 

Inspection  of  the  dates  on  which  actual  questionnaires  were 
filled  out  indicates  that  the  majority  were  coiiq>leted  in  March 
and  April  1986.  However,  in  selecting  a  RCCPDS  population  to 
%riilch  might  adjustments  would  be  made,  the  decision  was  made  to 
use  the  30  June  1986  file,  since  it  would  most  likely  reflect 
lag  between  changes  in  the  field  situation  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  and  inclusion  of  those  changes  in  the  RCCPDS  files. 
Heights  were  calculated  separately  for  the  basic  sample  and  for 
the  1979  RF  Follow-Up.  A  weighting  procedure  was  then  utilized 
in  which  the  1979  RF  Follow-Up  sample  was  combined  with  the 
basic  sample's  ARMG  and  USAR  components.  The  final  combined 
sample  weights  can  be  used  to  produce  consistent  estimates  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  trained  population  as  of  30  June  1986. 

Table  2.8  shows  the  total  component  populations,  by  reserve 
category  and  by  officer  and  enlisted  status,  for  which  inference 
can  be  made  using  the  1986  RC  Surveys  data. 


E.  The  survey  Questionnaires 

As  noted  above,  the  data  requirements  for  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  were  developed  by  two  groups  of  individuals: 
those  concerned  with  broad  issues  of  personnel  management  and 
those  specifically  concerned  with  family  issues.  In  order  to 
address  both  types  of  issues  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Guard/Reserve  Manpower  and 
Personnel)  ested>lished  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  reserve  components,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  his  office  euid  IBfDC  technical  experts.  The  Committee 
concurred  with  the  conclusion  reached  at  the  time  the  1985  DoD 
Surveys  were  designed,  namely,  that  new  information  would  need 
to  be  collected.  The  Committee  also  identified  subject  areas 
covered  in  previous  efforts  which  would  be  important  to 
reevaluate,  as  well  as  new  areas  for  which  survey  data  would  be 
helpful . 

An  outline  which  consolidated  all  of  the  requirements  was 
then  circulated  to  all  Interested  OSD  offices  and  individuals. 
These  Included  researchers  who  had  utilized  previous  reserve 
survey  data,  especially  the  1979  RF  Survey,  both  within  DoD  and 
in  other  government  agencies  as  well  as  Committee  members. 
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Folloi^Liif  9«iM|ral  agt«M«tt  ooht«nt,  DUX:  praparid  4ra£t 
questioimail^.  ZB  pMtfbrucstlng  tha  quaationiiiairas,  spacial 
attantion  jt^r  tiimring  oqiparabllityr  vlianavar  poaaibla, 

with  praviaMjpLIi1|ary  and  civilian  aurvay  atforta.  Tha  noat 
haavily  ra»i«]fn  doaitionnairaa  vara  thoaa  froa  tha  1979 
Resarva  StUfliLdHfSttBva^  aiM  tha  1985  DoD  Survaya. 

Draft  )pi«^loiinairaa  vara  r«Viawad  by  tha  aana  groups 
involved  in  dfimlqpling  tha  data  raguiranants  and,  aftat 
agraanant  wan  #8achad,  gnaationnairaa  vara  prepared  by  DMDC 
for  prataatiJIg^ 

Tha  prat  lining  %raa  conducted  in  iterative  fashion;  that  is, 
problaas  i<^Miiad  in  one  prataat  vara  corrected  prior  to  the 
next.  ConDabraMi  generally  Involved  nodification  of  iteaa  or 
clarificati^  instruct ions.  In  sone  instances,  however,  the 

pretests  idMihiried  subject  areas  which  had  been  overlooked  in 
assanbling  t^n'datai  raquiranents.  By  the  tine  the 
questionnaitas  gara  considered  final,  forsal  and  informal 
pretests  had  been  conducted  with  officers,  enlisted  personnel 
and  spouses,  jioth  of f iaer  and  enlisted  personnel  participated 
in  pretests  at  hn  Air  Force  Reserve  Unit  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
unit  in  RidbMind,  VA,  an  Army  Reserve  unit  at  Ft.  Meade,  MD. ,  am 
Amy  Guard  liaiital  Unit  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  a  Maval  Reserve  unit 
in  Baltimoiia,  MD.  and  an  Army  Reserve  unit  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Full-time  airport  parsonnal  participated  in  pretests  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Basd,  MD  (DC  Air  National  Guard)  amd  in  the  Office  of 
tha  AssistMt  Secretary  of  Dafansa  (Rasarva  Affairs) .  The  major 
changes  resulting  from  the  pretests  are  discussed  below. 

In  tha  original  planning,  it  had  bean  assumed  that  separate 
quest ionnaird  variants  -were  needed  for  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  Vho  are  hot  unit  nanbers,  i.a. ,  individual 
BobillzatiOB  augnantaas  (IMAs) .  Visits  to  the  three  coaqponents 
(Amy  ResarVd,  Marine  jfiorps  Rasarva  and  Air  Force  Reserve)  \iho 
utilize  IMM  lod  to  the  Oonolttsion  that  IMA  issues  were  quite 
similar  to  ttiosa  of  unit*  nembars.  Thus,  IMAs  could  receive  the 
basic  member  gahstionndii^.  Codas  preprinted  on  the 
quest ionnaikgo-'Vould,  hqwevw,  allow  data  from  this  population 
to  be  analj^ad  sapArataly. 

Tha  pretest  at  the  Any  duard  Dental  Unit  in  lows  city, 
Iowa,  highlighted  tha  importance  of  addressing  training  issues 
in  detail.  Mambam  ware  particularly  concerned  that  the  only 
time  they  got  to  practice  their  skills  was  during  Annual 
Training.  Questions  dealing  with  training  ware  expanded, 
including  tha  additiMi  of  a  quasticm  assessing  the  percentage  of 
time  spent  working  in  tha  mondsar's  primary  occupation. 
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Tiam  equitation  of  tin*,  both  training  tina  and  tia« 
ragulrad  for  naatlng  xmmuvm  eikligtfblona,  oana  19  in  aavaral 
Anv  ltati«|al  Guard  and  Angr  Snoorvo  loaatiom.  so  addraaa 
tliMMt  oonoMnta^  a  quaation  aideing  tha  madaor  of  unimid  hoiqa 
(iKmtlily)  mpmnt  at  teill  looatimw  ms  addad. 

Tha  Haval  Kaaarva  prataat  was  aspaclally  halpful  in 
clarifying  dif farai^s  in  noatanclatura  batwaan  its  nobars  and 
nasbMs  of  otbar  rasarva  oo^ponanta.  Ona  «cmpla  ia  tha  usa  of 
tha  abhravlatian  AicaSDSSA  (Activa  Duty  for  Training)  instaad  of 
Annual  Training  (AT)  aa  usad  by  aost  othar  rasarvista.  As  a 
rasolt,  in  aany  placa,tha  quaatioimairaa  -provida  for  altemata 
taminology,  a.g.  Annual  Training/  ACDOTRA  and 
MOS/Aating/spaoialty . 

In  developing  the  FTS-AiS^TAR  questionnaire  variants,  DHDC 
relied  heavily  on  the  1985  DoO  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel.  A  pretest  conducted  with  FTS-AGRa  of  the  DC  Air 
National  Guard,  and  discussions  with  several  TARs,  clarified 
differences  between  coaqponents  utilizing  FTS  personnel,  as  well 
as  differences  between  FTS  personnel  and  active  duty  persoxmel 
in  the  raguleur  coigtonents.  For  exaaple,  some  National  Guard 
AGRs  had  difficulty  answering  the  questions  that  related  to  PCS 
moves,  since  the  relocation  process  is  different  for  full-time 
support  members  tr<m  that  of  active  cosqmnent  neatomca. 
Accordingly,  the  questionnaire  was  modified  to  account  for  the 
differences.  Questions  on  career  status  were  also  modified  to 
account  for  coaqionent  differences. 

For  all  membership  categories,  questions  about  military 
backgroimd  presented  problems,  since  some  of  the  distinctions 
which  are  analytically  important  are  difficult  to  communicate  in 
a  questionnaire.  For  exaaple,  initially  FTS-AGl^TARs  were  asked 
how  long  they  had  served  on  active  duty,  followed  by  a  question 
asking  how  long  they  had  served  in  the  Guard/Reserve. 

Individuals  with  prior  active  duty  time.  Selected  Reserve  time 
and  FTS  tours  encountered  problems.  Attention  to  wording, 
question  order  and  asking  for  estimates  of  time  spent  in 
different  categories  clarified  some  of  the  problems. 

Inspection  of  the  data,  however,  iiwiicates  that  not  all  problems 
of  this  type  were  resolved. 

A  pretest  theme,  one  corrected  in  the  revisions,  was  a 
sentiment  that  more  questions  should  be  asked  about  the 
interface  between  reserve  obligations  and  benefits  and  civilian 
ezgtloyment  and  benefits,  (htestions  about  loss  of  overtime  pay 
at  civilian  jobs,  medical  benefits,  and  related  Issues  were 
subsequently  added. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  pretests,  the  questionnaire 
underwent  considerable  refinements.  Questions  were  deleted, 
added  and  reworded  for  clarity  and  simplicity  so  that 
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rMpondintB  .iraold^  bKv«  llttl*  in  snsnwriJii^  tboi.  In  th« 

final  with  tnw^cMW  was 

rawisMB^^ulil  ^ttanfeioh^im  paid ’to  gn^ionmitra  langtb.  Kbara 

wars  Wasgihal  in^  iaiKCdving  slavity,  but 
idiara  tha  aodlf Icatien  would  loss  ccaqWirabllity,  tha  original 
wording  was  rastorad. 

Tba  apouiiif  gEwwtionnaira  was  also  subjaetad  to  rigoraus 
pratasting  aiii  iWritewant  iaportant  (diangas  trea  tlia  lititlal 
guast^ionnaito  to  tba  Iflnal  ima.  In  tha  initial  vaorslmis,  tha 
spousa  was  aatoad  aiuiy  goastions  which  assuaad  graatar 
fmiiliarity  with  tha  rasarva  ceo^onanta  than  proved  to  be  tha 
case.  In  tha  and,  aost  of  these  qpaastlons  ifara  axcludad  and  tha 
guastionnaira  oriented  sore  towards  understanding  what  spouses 
knew,  tha  types  of  Inforsation  they  would  be  interested  in 
having,  and  detailed  Infonation  toout  thaaselves. 

2.  tttMtiqnnaira  contants 

A  total  of  sevto  guestionnaire  foms  were  used  in  the  data 
collection  for  the  1986  Reserve  COBgmnents  Surveys.  For  the 
aeaber  surveys,  two  nearly  identical  pairs  were  developed.  The 
differanoa  is  priaarily  in  teralnology  and  in  the  inclusion  of 
sons  itaae  tolch  pertain  specifically  only  to  officers  or  only 
to  enlisted  aatoers.  Fora  1  was  used  for  all  officers,  except 
FTS-AGVTARs  and  Fora  2  for  all  enlisted  personnel,  except 
FT8>AGR/TARa.  Fora  3  was  for  FTS-AGV  TAR  officers,  and  Fora  4 
for  FTS-AGR/TAR  enlisted  personnel.  Fora  5  was  used  for  all 
English-speaking  spouses  and  Fora  6  was  a  direct  translation, 
into  Spanish,  for  spouses  too  elected  to  use  it  in  Puerto  Rico. 
(The  spouses  in  Puerto  Rico  received  both  an  English  and  a 
Spanish  version  of  the ’questionnaire  in  the  same  envelope.)  A 
seventh  fora  for  the  coaaander  of  the  1979  RF  Follow-Up  units 
was  alaost  identical  to  that  used  in  the  1979  RF  Surveys. 

1986  RC  gyr^^y-  The  first  section  of  each  of  the 

regular  aeaber  survey  guestionnaire  (Forms  1  and  2),  "Military 
Background,"  collected  basic  data  such  as  reserve  cooqponent,  pay 
grade,  nuaber  of  active  duty  years,  nuaber  of  years  in  the 
reserve  oaap<aienta  and  the  different  components  in  toito  the 
respondent  had  served.  For  Officers,  procurement  source  was 
ascertained.  Section  II,  "Military  Plans,"  probed  the 
respondmt's  future  plans  by  asking  the  likelihood  of  staying 
in  the  restoves  under  current  conditions,  as  well  as  under 
several  hypothetical  aanageaent  options  (e.g.  an  Increase  in 
drills  an^or  tonual  Training),  nuaber  of  good  years,  plans  to 
elect  the  Survivor  Benefits  Plan,  plans  for  the  next  year,  and 
participation  reasons.  Officers  were  asked  about  their  current 
obllgaticm,  its  completion  date  and  if  they  intended  to 
participate  at  the  end  of  their  tollgatlon. 
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Saoticm  IXZ#  fllllitvsy  , Training,  Bmamtitm  and  Prograns,” 
ankad  ttoa  saqpondaa^  Inav  tfeiay.iMna  trainad  for  thalr  cnfrant 
Prlnary  1108/apaadatty/IlatiRg  ’Or  Daaignator  and  tha  tina  spant 
working  la  .I^t '4^11.  RMpondants  w«ra  aakad  to  assaas  tha 
aisilarltyilMtvam  thalr  olvlilan  job  and  thair  raaarva  job. 
Raapmteftto  vara  quarlod  about  Annual  Training,  thair 
Guar4/Raaarva  aaminga,  aduoational  banafits,  unit  training 
objactivas,  and  thair  qftlnion  on  training,  pronotlonB, 
laadarahip,  supary laion  and  unit  norala.  This  saction  also 
includad  spacial  guastions  for  Military  tachniclans,  a.g.,  did 
thay  aarwa  as  taohnioians  and,  if  so,  how  Imig  thay  had  baan  so 
a^ployadk 

gactioo;  IV,  "Individual  and  Panily  Charactaristics," 
focusad  on  basie  danographio  facts  such  as  sax,  age,  narital 
status,  aspects  of  educational  attainncmt,  nunbar  of  dependents 
and  tdiather  or  not  dependents  were  handicapped.  Married 
respondents  vara  asked  to  provide  basic  denographic  data  about 
their  spouses,  as  well  as  infomation  about  spouse  nilitary 
participation . 

Section  V,  "Civilian  Work,"  Included  detailed  questions 
about  labor  force  participation,  such  as  civilian  occupation  and 
industry,  type  of  eaployer,  hours  and  weeks  worked  in  the 
previous  year,  and  earnings.  Questions  dealing  with  the 
interface  between  civilian  ejmiloynent  and  reserve  participation 
wars  included  hare,  as  wall  as  questions  about  spouses* 
eaploynant.  .Section  VI,  "Panily  Resources,"  asked  the 
respondents  about  additional  incona  sources,  debts  and  Monthly 
nor^age  and  the  effects  on  thair  incone  should  they  be 
nobillsad  for  30  days  or  nore. 

Tha  last  saction,  Section  VII,  "Military  Life,"  elicited 
attitudes  toward  tine  spant  on  selected  activities,  plus 
interest  in  receiving  infomation  on  Guard/Rasarva  benefits  and 
prograns.  Tha  questionnaire  conclude  with  a  sat  of  itens 
naasuring  satisfaoti<m  or  dissatisfaction  with  salactad  aspects 
of  nilitary  life,  a.g^,  pay  and  allowances,  connissary 
privileges,  ratiranant  benefits,  unit  social  activities,  and 
tha  opportunity  to  serve  tha  country.  The  final  item  neasure 
overall  satisf action  with  participation  in  the  Guard/  Reserve. 

1986  RC  >gn  8p;rvY-  Like  Poms  1  and  2,  the  first  section 
of  each  of  tha  PTS-ACa^/TAR  questionnaires  (Poms  3  and  4) , 
"Military  Background,"  oollactad  basic  data  such  as  reserve 
oosfxment,  pay  grades  wndtsr  of  active  duty  yaam,  nunbar  of 
yearn  la  tha  rooarva  conponants  and  tha  different  cxsnponants 
served  in«  for  officers,  proouronant  source  was  ascertained. 
Sactlm  Zlr^  "Proaont  and  Past  Locations,"  asked  questions  about 
tha  ImgtB  of  okay,  aiq^ootad  stay,  and  problans  encountered  both 
at  thn  i^MMmit  location  and  in  noving  to  tha  location. 
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8«otioii  III#  ■tmiltcry  Plans,"  probad  tha  raapondant^s 
ftttiwa  plana  bp  asking  tha  likalihood  of  staying  in  tha  PT8 
progran,  naabav  of  good  yaars,  plans  to  alaot  tha  Survivor 
Banafits  Plan,  plans  for  tha  naxt  yaar  and  participation 
raasons.  Off ioars  vara  askad  about  thair  currant  cdiligation, 
its  cosplatimi  data  and  if  thay  will  oontinua  to  partidipata 
followtog  tha  and  of  thpir  ^ligation. 

Saction  IV,  "Individual  and  Fasily  charaetaristlcs," 
foousad  on  basic  danographlo  facts  such  as  sax,  aga,  narital 
status,  aspacts  of  aducatlonal  attalnnant,  nunbar  of  d^pandants 
and  %diathar  or  not  dapandants  vara  handicappad.  Karr lad 
raspondants  ware  askad  to  provide  basic  dmographic  data  about 
thair  spouses,  as  vail  as  infomation  about  spouse  nilltary 
participation.  With  ninor  dlffarancas,  this  saction  is 
identical  to  Section  IV  in  Forms  1  and  2. 

Saction  V,  "Military  Compensation,  Benefits  and  Programs," 
asked  about  the  benefits  being  received  by  the  respondent,  as 
wall  as  the  availability  and  level  of  satisfaction  with  a  broad 
range  of  family  programs.  Section  VI,  "Civilian  Labor  Force 
Experience,"  and  Saction  VII,  "Family  Resources,"  focused  on  the 
household's  labor  force  participation  and  earnings,  non>wage  or 
salary  sources  of  income,  debts  and  monthly  mortgage  payments. 

The  last  section,  Section  VIII,  "Military  Life,"  elicited 
respondents'  perceptions  of  unit  problems  and  unit  morale.  The 
questionnaire  concludes  with  a  set  of  items  measuring 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  selected  aspects  of 
military  life,  e.g.,  pay  and  allowances,  interpersonal 
environment,  retirement  benefits,  and  overall  satisfaction  with 
military  life. 

1986  RC  spouse  Survey.  The  spouse  questionnaires  (Form  5 
in  English,  Form  6  in  Spanish) ,  consisted  of  five  major 
sections.  Section  I,  "The  Guard/Rasarve  Community,"  collected 
information  about  tha  kind  and  size  of  community  in  which  the 
household  lived,  transportation  arrangements  for  the  masbar,  and 
infOTsatiem  about  tha  spouse's  participation  in  volunteer 
'activities.  It  also  included  questions  about  knowledge  of  and 
participation  in  Guard/Resarve  activities  and  interest  in 
information  about  benefits  and  programs  for  families  in  the 
reserve  compmiants. 

Bactimi  II,  "Family  Military  Experience,"  askad  about  the 
spouse's  military  background  and  the  mambar's  military 
background  and  career  plana  from  ths  spouse's  parspactiva. 
Saction  III,  "Your  Background  and  Family,"  focused  on  basic 
demographic  facts  such  as  sax,  aga,  educational  attainment, 
imabar  of  dapandants  and  tdiather  or  not  they  ware  handicappad. 
Spouses  with  young  d^tandants  ware  asked  about  their  child  care 
arrangements. 
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In  Section  IV,  "Fanlly  Work  Exparionce,”  focused  on  the 
households'  labor  force  participation  and  earnings,  non^wage  or 
salary  senu^M  of  incoae,  espendltures  in  military  excSianges  and 
comnisiiurles,  and  dOhts.  me  section  ineludM  items  on 
conasmil^  social  eervioOs  and  an  assessment  of  family  problems 
resulting  from  the  mesber's  reserve  partlclpatim. 

me  last  set  of  questions.  Section  V,  "Fnily  CORoems,* 
asked  about  aspects  of  family  preparedness,  m.fi ,  mills  md  life 
inomrenee,  militery  servlees  miA  mi^t  be  utilised  in  case  of 
aobllisatlon/doployment  of  the  member,  and  ooemttnity  social 
problems.  It  cxmicluded  with  a  set  of  satisfaction  measurM  with 
various  features  of  the  meaber's  participation  in  the 
Guar^/Reserve  and  with  overall  satisfaction. 

Respondents  to  all  of  the  surveys  were  provided  with  the 
opportunity  to  make  additional  coaMnts  or  recossendations  on 
all  topiOs,  whether  or  not  the  topic  was  included  in  the 
questionnaires.  For  this  puirpose,  a  separate  page  was  provided, 
without  Identification,  but  with  space  to  Indicate  reserve 
cosponent  and  status,  i.e. ,  enlisted  or  officer  personnel  or 
spouse. 

1986  RC  Unit  Cosmander  Survey.  Form  7  was  developed  for 
administration  to  unit  commanders  in  units  Included  in  the  1979 
RF  Follow-Up  Survey.  The  major  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to 
collect  information  about  characteristics  of  unit  commanders  and 
their  opinicms  about  both  unit  activities  and  environments  so 
that  cSianges  since  1979  could  be  studied.  The  design 
necessitated,  by  definition,  a  questionnaire  as  close  to  that 
used  in  1979  as  possible. 

Section  I,  "Unit  Characteristics,"  Section  II,  "Unit 
Personnel,"  and  section  III,  "Unit  Drill  and  Annual  Training 
Activities,"  asked  for  c^e^ive  data  about  the  unit,  as  well  as 
an  assessment  of  personnel,  training  activities,  equipment,  and 
overall  unit  functioning.  Section  IV,  "Your  Guard/Reserve 
Activities,"  asked  about  time  spent  on  various  activities  and  an 
assessment  of  mether  it  was  sufficient  or  not.  Sectlcm  V, 

"Your  Opinions,"  addressed  the  unit  commander's  view  of  unit 
problems,  priorities  given  to  unit  activities  by  headquarters, 
and  a  oosparison  of  the  unit  in  1986  with  its  condition  five 
years  previously.  Section  VI,  "Your  Military  Background,"  and 
Section  VII,  "Individual  Characteristics,"  collected  military 
and  civilian  demograiblc  information  similar  to  that  collected 
from  officers  in  the  other  survey  questionnaires. 
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4(pcn— i^detim  teem  rhi^tTr  t  nf  Bwerintton  Qf 

I9m£.  viukfe  regmrt^  mem  ttM  Mu^ow^  d«ta 

Cttnt«r  for  tho  0ftloo<of  th«  Asoi^ont  flooc^Mry  ^  DofMuw 
(Rosorvo  Affalra)  and  tha  Offica  of  tha  Aaalstant  Saoratary  of 
Oaf««Ma  (Korea  Moaaffaoant  and  Karaennal)*i  niba  RaoMurch  Triangla 
Xnetiteta  witiH  aMlatanea  of  Oaelsien  Reianea  CoBSfnrtimir  Inc., 
vaa  tka  ornitractor  f or  tba  report.  fSw  6tA  QRMC  report  Inoludas 
oora  ooiiplat^  data  inlying  to  tha  ^aqpanaatlcm  and  banaflt 
progrona  ipplleabla  to  raaarva  aaabara  and  for  rasponaas  frm 
aiudi  group#  aa  raaaxVa  haalth  profaaaionaia  and  Aotiva  Guard  and 
Raaarva  aoabara  than  la  includad  in  tha  Dafanaa  Hanpovar  Data 
Cantar  Raport. 

2.  A  attcr jjBtifla. Of  Militpry  DtpandwaW  iwum  Batpd..pn  tha 

1985  POP  gurvav  of  OffioMT  and  Enllatad  Paraonnal.  By  A.J. 
Bmito,  Raaaarcdk  Trlangla  Inatltuta,  1986. 

Paacrintlcat  of  Officara  and  Enllatad  Paraonnal  In  tha  u.s. 

ArMfl  iQXSmMi _ 12A£j _ A  Report  Baaed  on  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of 

Officer  and  Enllatad  Paraonnal.  By  M.E.  McCalla,  S.H.  Rakoff, 
Z.D.  Doaring,  and  B.S.  Mahoney.  Raaearch  Trlangla  Inatltuta, 
1986. 

Daaorlntlon  of  Officara  and  Bnllated  Paraonnal  In  tAa  U.S. 

ArUPd  rorgtRi _ 12AA| _ Suiwalaanntarv  Tahnlatlona  from  tha  1985 

POD  Survava  of  Officer  and  Enllatad  Paraonnal.  By  L.M.  LaVanga, 
M.E.  McCalla,  T.J.  Gabel,  S.H.  Rakoff,  Z.D.  Doaring,  ami  B.S. 
Mahoney.  Raaearch  Triangle  Institute,  1986  (3  Volunea) . 

DeacriPtion  of  Spouaas  of  Officara  and  Enlisted  Paraonnal  In 

tha  U.s.  Anted  Eorcaa; _ ISfiS.* _ A  Report  Baaed  on  the  1985  DoD 

Survava  of  Officer  and  Enllatad  Paraonnal  Military  Spouaea.  By 
J.D.  Griffith,  Z.D.  Doaring,  and  B.S.  Mahoney.  Raaearch 
Trlangla  Inatltuta,  1986  (3  Voluaaa). 

PsiOTiptign  Of  gpoHsss  gf  ■fltticgrs...and  Bniistsd  .PflrsBimBi.  in 

the  n^a.  Armed  Forcaa: _ UA&x _ Supplenantarv  Tabulatlona  from 

tha  1985  DoD  Survava  of  Officer  and  Enllatad  Paraonnal  Military 
Spguipp.  By  L.M.  LaVanga,  T.J.  Gabel,  J.D.  Griffith,  Z.D. 
Doaring,  and  B.S.  Mahoney.  Raaearch  Triangle  inatltuta,  1986  (3 
Voluaaa) . 

3.  Thua,  "population  aatiaata"  in  Tablaa  2.6  and  2.7  rafara  to 
tha  aatlaatad  total  nunbar  of  apouaaa  In  tha  raaarva  population. 
For  a  dlacuaalon  of  aarital  statua  in  tha  1986  RC  Surveys  see 
Antandix  A.  1986  RC  Surveys:  Survey  Naighting  Methodology  in 

198.6  BsssrYt  CgMpgnsnts  sarYtYR?.  sslsgtsd  Rgsgryg  Cf tiger  and 
Enllatad  Personnel  --  Pearls  Manual  and  Codebook  or  1996  RgStTYfi 
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PREFACE 


The  6th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (6th  QRMC) 
was  organized  in  October  of  1986  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  "conduct  a  complete  review  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  Of  the  cospensation  system  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services",  and  "report  to  me... options 
and  recommendations  for  Improving  the  current  reserve 
compensation  system."  Specific  to  the  President's  direction  was 
the  requirement,  found  in  section  1008(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  svibmit  a  detailed  report  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  results  of  such  a  quadrennial  review.  Recommendations  were 
also  to  be  included  proposing  changes  in  the  statutory  salary 
system  and  other  elements  of  the  compensation  structure  provided 
to  members  of  the  luil formed  services. 

In  his  letter  of  instruction,  the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  Executive  Agent  for  this  review.  The 
Secretary,  in  turn.  Instructed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Management. 6  Personnel)  to  conduct  the  study.  To 
provJ.de  overall "policy  direction  and  guidance, 'a  Coordination 
Council  was  established,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  as  co-chairmen.  Members  included  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant-  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs) ,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  i  Personnel  Policy)  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  review. 

A  further  body,  the  6th  QRMC  Steering  Committee,  was 
esteUsllshed  in  January  of  1987  in  order  to  provide  close 
oversight  and  direction  for  the  review.  The  Steering  Committee 
was  conqposed  of  flag  and  general  officers  from  each  of  the  seven 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  and  from  the  four  active 
DoD  components.  A  general  officer  representing  the  Reserve 
Components  Medical  Council  was  also  named  to  the  Steering 
Committee. 

Liaison  was  established  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA) .  They  did  not  participate  in  most 
deliberations  since  the  6th  QRMC  review  was  entirely  focused  on 
reserve  compensation.  Reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed  Public 
Health  Service  do  not  actively  participate  unless  on  active 
duty,  and  the  NOAA  Commissioned  Corps  has  no  reserve  component. 
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The  technical  staff  for  the  QBNC  was  developed  in  the  last 
months  of  1986  by  assesbling  qualified  individuals  from  the 
active  and  reserve  conponents.  By  January  1,  1987,  all  staff 
and  steering  coaualttee  neobers  had  convened,  commencing  the 
efforts  of  the  review. 


This  volume  presents  a  systematic  evaluation  of  the  elements 
of  coagMinsatlon  for  reserve  members  to  Include  those  serving  in 
a  full-time  status  with  the  active  oamponmts  and  those  serving 
full-time  or  part-time  in  the  reserve  coi^nents.  Although  the 
primary  focus  is  on  ccaipensatlon  for  reservists  vtio  are  not 
serving  in  a  full-time  capacity,  the  context  of  the  review  is 
set  by  the  military  compensation  system  as  a  %rtiole.  There  are 
three  reasons  why  the  totality  of  the  military  compensation 
system  forms  the  context  of  the  review.  First,  military  careers 
commonly  coidsine  periods  of  active  service  with  periods  of 
reserve  service.  The  effective  and  equitable  treatment  of  these 
periods  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  determining  both  active 
duty  and  reserve  coaq>ensatlon  levels  and  for  calculation  of 
deferred  compensation.  Second,  there  are  numerous  elements  of 
compensation  such  as  bonus  programs,  eligibility  for  separation 
pay,  and  ai^lication  of  dual  compensation  statutes  that  apply 
differently  to  reserve  members  who  are  serving  or  who  have 
served  on  active  duty,  simply  because  of  their  status  as 
reserves.  Finally,  compensation  for  inactive  duty  training  is 
directly  linked  to  active  duty  basic  and  special  pays. 

The  full  range  of  military  compensation  elements  is  covered. 
Separate  chapters  cover  basic  pay  and  related  issues, 
allowances,  and  health  care,  disability  and  survivor  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  the  part-time  reservist,  compensation  is  received 
for  military  duty  served  in  a  context  in  which  significant 
scheduling  conflicts  with  civilian  employment  often  affect  total 
Income  and,  too  frequently,  continued  employment  in  the  civilian 
job  or  service  in  the  reserve.  There  are  also  significant 
considerations  associated  with  tax  provisions  and  reserve  pay 
and  e}q>enses  and  the  possibility  of  mobilization.  These  items 
become  key  coapensatlon  issues  for  many  resexrvlsts  and  they  are 
covered  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Three  issue  areas  were  Identified  for  separate  analysis  within 
the  overall  context  of  the  review.  The  first  area  is 
compensation  for  meabers  providing  full-time  support  to  the 
reserve  components.  Significant  growth  in  full-time  support  to 
the  reserve  components  has  been  required  to  achieve  readiness 
objectives.  Program  growth  has  been  accomplished  primarily 
throvigh  placing  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  on  full-time 
duty  to  support  resein^e  administration,  training,  and 
recruiting.  This  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR)  force  now 
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tha  actlva  coapoiiMtta  of  tiM  wacmmA  fcapaai'.  ■?.«!>  iiiiiiilrt:<wi»?-  :  v 
howavar,  naw  coapanaation  iaauas  hava  baan  ralaatl  vitb.  ra^pact 
to  tba  status  and  conditions  of  sarvlca  of  MR  aaahsrs* .  fte 
othar  aajor  source  of  allltary  full-tiaa  support  is  tlia  ailltary 
tacimician.  About  65,000  allltary  tadhnlcians  protvida  flillotiae 
support  as  fadaral  civilian  aaqpl^aas  of ’tba  -  mad^'-bifiiRtatem 
who  also  aalntaln  a  status  as  part’>tiBa  SalAdtad  BasaandtelsiiiiS  iS 
condition  of  thair  civili««  a^ployaant.  Duriag  -  tjha  .-:-laSt''4ssiiis; 
substantial  questions  have  baan  raised  over  the  ralatlva  aiosbr  ' 
affactivwfiass  of  -Oiasa  two  foras  of  allltary  full-ftiaa  scqipert  * 
Questions  hava  also  baan  raised  about  tha  aatant  to  shieh..  : 
oon^anSatlon  dlffaranoas  between  a«^»ars  In  the  two  statuses  stay 
result  in  conflicts  and  affect  aorale.  These  aattass  are 
suaaarlzad  In  adapter  3  and  set  out  In  detail  in  Voluae  ZA  of  . 
this  report. 

The  second  Issue,  the  reserve  retlreaent  system,  was  addressed 
separately  within  the  context  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
resexrve  compensation.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  statutory 
requirement  to  sxibmit  a  separate  report  to  the  Congress  on 
reserve  retirement.  The  complexity  of  the  system,  its  cost-- 
which  amounts  to  about  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  basic  pay  and 
compensation  for  inactive  duty  training — and  its  ii4>ortance 
within  the  total  force  in  attracting  members  with  active 
cosqponent  experience  into  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  also 
warranted  separate  treatment.  An  interim  version  of  the  report 
on  reserve  retirement  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
23,  1988.  The  report  is  siuniarized  in  Chapter  9  and  is 
published  as  Volume  IB  of  this  report  of  the  6th  QRMC. 

Finally,  a  separate  volume.  Volume  IC,  addresses  compensation 
in  support  of  reserve  medical  manpower.  Shortages  of  health 
care  professionals  have  been  a  continuing  problem  for  the 
military.  Until  recently,  the  primary  concern  has  been  to 
procure  and  retain  the  numbers  of  qualified  health  professionals 
needed  to  meet  the  health  care  reqpilrements  of  the  uniformed 
services.  Significant  incentives  have  been  developed  and 
implemented  in  response  to  this  concern,  and  the  history  of 
special  incentives  for  medical  personnel  is  almost  exclusively  a 
history  of  incentives  for  those  serving  in  the  active 
components.  Now,  the  OoD  estimates  that  it  has  an  overall 
shortfall  of  7,100  physicians  and  31,000  nurses.  This  shortfall 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  reserve  components.  In  the  past, 
studies  of  the  compensation  of  health  professionals  neglected 
reserve  component  needs,  and  studies  of  manpower  and 
compensation  in  the  reserve  components  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  health  professionals.  The  DoD  is  now  actively 
working  to  improve  wartime  medical  readiness  as  the  highest 
priority  of  the  military  health  care  system.  The  QRMC  study  of 
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^hc&ng -ths  soouMS  of  ths  worh  csf  ths  4th  <imG,  nossroas 
grshsl^t^tiow^»^  hti#fiii9s  and  discniission  ssssicnui  vers  held. 

ThiiM  lanoladsd  ftresratetions  end  discussions  with  the  Military 
DmMtn&MRt  fleeretarlats  and  Service  staffs,  of  great  assistance 
bat  >t<ie  MBeerouB  to  nention  here.  In  the  &ieeative  Brunh, 
assistahoe  was  provided  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  HanaganMnt  and 
Mdget,  VsttaTMS*  afdministration,  Dapurtsmt  of  Health  and  Himan 
Services,  o^arteant  of  Justice,  and  O^artsent  of  Labor.  As 
noted  above^  liais<»i  mis  also  established  with  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  ccnnlssioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atnosj^erlc  Adnlnlstratlon.  Staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office/ ^OMgxessional  Budget  Office,  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Arsed  Services  Ooaadttees  also  were  aost  helpful  throughout  the 
review. 

Conannlcatlon  with  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has 
a  ^statutory  role  as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
reserve  issues,  and  with  policy  boards  established  within  the 
individual  Services,  were  of  great  value  to  the  qRMC  both  in 
identifying  issues  and  concerns  and  in  providing  feedback  to  the 
QRMC  staf|!  as  positions  were  being  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  these  groups  included  the 
Senior  Inlisted  Advisors  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Joint  Arsy/Air  Force  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Cassittee,  the  National  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
(Navy),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Council  on  Retired 
Persmanelif  the  Karine  Corps  Reserve  Policy  Board,  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy  Council.  Participants  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Flag  Officers  Conference  (1988)  and  the  Reserve  center 
Co— anders  Cdnferenee  (1987)  were  also  most  helpful. 

■I 

Addl^tgualty^  several  military  associations  provided  forums  on 
—e  or  morm  ooeasieos  for  the  discussion  of  ?vsues  and  were  most 
gracio—  in  providing  formal  association  positions  on  National 
Ouaxd  iHRd  Rooerve' cospensation  issues,  membership  survey 
infos— ti—i  per^Mietives  on  the  views  of  their  membership,  and 
othmr  data  and  suggestions,  niese  organisations 

inotOdam':  the ^|d;)tttaiits  General  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Air  FotOo  vfergeamts  Asseoiation,  council  of  Military 
Org— IpaAioimi  ;:iiM)istod  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States/  Pieet  Reserve  Association,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers*  (M—oiatisS,  the  Military  Coalition,  National  Guard 
Assoeiatl— >sf  the  Vnitsd  states.  National  Military  Family 
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JUsooiation,  Maval  Baaarv  AMooiatlen,  Won’-CoHiiMloiMd 
Offioan  AMOoiation,  Itaaarva  OffloAra  Apapolation,  fbm  satlrad 
Bnliatad  Aasooiation,  and  Hm  Itatirad  Ottlpmrm  Aasociation. 

Finally,  vithin  tha  Dapartawt  of  Qat*naa  tlM  ataffs  of  tba 
Dafonso  Mangpowar  Data  Caatar  a^d  ti^a  DoO  Of fioa  of  tha  Actuary 
daaarva  ^laoial  aantlon  for  data  afaiatanoa,  aiqn^rt,  analyala, 
and  advloa  at  ovary  ataqa  of  tha  ravi^* 
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!E}|«  vltiBat*  puxpfiwa  ot  all  allitary  aanpovar  pollclas,  and  of 
tha  oo^^anaatlcHi  aystaa  that  sui^orts  thosa  polieiaa,  is  to 
racanilt,  train«  and  flald  a  foroa  oapabla  of  prasaxvlng  tha 
SWaoa  aM  protaotlng  tha  vital  intatasts  of  tha  onitad  states 
and  its  allies,  nw  nan  and  vcsBen  currently  in  tha  reserve  are 
an  inta^al  pmrt  of  that  force,  since  tha  proclanation  of  tha 
Total  PcKBca  policy  in  tha  All-Volunteer  Force  era,  2md 
particularly  since  1980,  greatly  increased  reliance  has  bean 
placed  on  reserve  neebers  and  v^ts. 

To  help  achieve  the  increased  readiness  associated  with  this 
reliance,  unprecedented  attentl^  has  been  focused  on 
conqpensation  and  bmeflts  in  siqftport  of  reserve  force  nanpower 
objectives.  M^nr  bonus,  stipend,  loan  repaynent,  and  educational 
assistance  prograns  have  been  authorised  and  iaplenented. 
Inproved  and  expanded  nedical,  incapacitation,  and  survivor 
benefits  have  been  enacted  and  conslssary  privileges  enhanced. 
These  neasures  have  been  considered  necessary  to  achieve 
nanpower  goals  in  a  rapidly  expanding  reserve  force  and  to 
provide  adequate  protection  to  reservists,  who  aust  neet  Total 
Force  readiness  standards,  eaploy  state-of-the  art  weapons 
systeas,  and  perfora  training  and  support  aissions  throughout 
the  world. 


Scone  and  Ob-tectlve  of  the  OHMC  Bvalnation 

The  has  been  tasked  by  the  President  to  perfora  a 
coaprehensive  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  all 
reserve  coapensation  prograas.  The  ailitary  ooapensatlon  systen 
covers  both  regular  and  reserve  aenbers.  Regular  nenbers  are, 
by  definition  in  lav,  on  active  duty.  The  service  of  reserve 
neab^s^  b)  .contrast,  ranges  froa  extended  active  duty  service 
in  an  active  duty  career  path  to  part-tiae  or  interaittent 
service  in  the  Ready  or  Steady  ResMTve. 

The  coapensation  of  reserve  aeabers  depends  upon  their  duty 
status  and,  if  serving  on  active  duty,  on  the  duration  of 
service  specified  in  their  orders.  As  a  result,  within  the 
ailitary  maqpensatloB  syatea,  the  coapensation  of  reserve 
aeabers  is  considerably  aore  ooaplex  than  that  of  regular 
nenbers. 
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Hi*  coaprtthenslve  study  of  rosorvo  coaqpensation  can  logically 
be  divided  into  two  broad  categories.  The  first  category  is  the 
systoMtlc  evaluation  of  the  elesents  of  coapensation  for 
reserve  aesbers  to  include  those  serving  in  a  full-tine  status 
with  the  actiam  cbaqpMMaits  and  those  sexving  full-tine  or  part- 
tine  in  the  reserve  conponents.  The  latter  category  is 
particularly  inportant,  because  significant  growth  in  full-tine 
support  to  the  resiurve  oonpm^tts  has  been  regulred  to  achieve 
readiaeas  objectives.  This  growth  was  acconplish^  priharily 
throojpi  placing  itational  (biard  and  Reserve  aeiritiers  on  full-tine 
duty  to  support  reserve  aAainistratlon,  training  and  recruiting. 
This  Active  Guard  and  fteserve  <AISR}  force  now  exceeds  65,000 
umabmru.  Maiy  coapensatlcm  provisions  affecting  these  nenbers 
are  the  sum  as  for  reservists^  serving  as  part  of  the  active 
conponMits  of  the  amed  forces.  In  aMition,  however,  new 
conpensatlon  Issues  have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  status 
and  conditions  of  service  of  these  nosbers. 

The  second  category  of  study  is  the  tmalysis  of  the  way  in 
which  the  levels  and  types  of  reserve  coiq[>ensation  affect  the 
ehility  of  the  reserve  oogponents  to  neet  unit  nanning 
reguirenents  for  part-tine  reservists.  The  report  of  the  Sixth 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Cospensation  treats  these  two 
categories  in  Volune  I  and  Volune  II,  respectively. 


RMerve  Pmpces  in  Historical  Perspective 

The  200th  anniversaz-y  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  Anerica  nay  serve  as  a  renlnder  that  the  Constitution 
codified  a  nilltary  systen  that  had  roots  in  the  English  militia 
tradition  and  a  century  and  a  half  of  American  colonial 
experience.  The  nllitia  clause  of  the  Constitution  (Article  I, 
Section  8,  Clauses  15  and  16)  provided  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  nllitia.^  The  Constitution  also  provided  very 
broad  power  to  the  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies  (Article 
I,  Section  6,  Clause  12). 

nte  Militia  Act  of  1792  served  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  militia  clause  of  the  Constitution.  While  inadequate  with 
respect  to. providing  the  United  States  with  trained  military 
reserves  to  augment  the  regular  forces,  it  was  the  only 
permanent  legislation  covering  the  organization  of  the  militia 
until  the  twentieth  century. 

Purely  federal  rMerve  forces  and  the  dual  state  militia  and 
federal  reserve  status  of  the  National  Guard  were  enacted  in 
this  century.  Beginning  with  the  Dick  Act  of  1903  and 
continuing  through  the  Act  of  June  15,  1933,  which  amended  the 
National  Defense  Act,  the  legal  framework  for  our  current 
reserve  forces  was  established.^  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  had  been  created  and 
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MAtlomUL  CmxA  umrm  nqir  at  all  tiiiaa  Mabars  of  both  the 

Katiafiai  Qaacd  o#  thalr  atata  apA  ot  a  rmmmvm  ooi^Miiant  of  the 
Anqf*'  fluit  Haw  ata^iitas  also  <pBaatad  fmr  the  first  tiaa  purely 
fadural  rasarva  foroas  and  tbs  Rsawnra  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  >  pvagran*^ 

Ttaa  Dieflc  provided  ^lat  the  batimuil  Guard  would  be 
eguin^  tdureu^i  fadaral  funds  wad  confom  to  the  organisaticm 
of  tbs  Bagfular  Amor;.  It  also  established  a  rmiulranMit  for  24 
amory  drills  and  a  fivs’-day  waaepaent  annually,  and  it 
authorised  the  usi^naent  of  Regular  Any  instructors  to  the 
National  Guard. ^  The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  required  nore 
training  for  the  National  Guard  and  authorised  federal  pay  for 
drills  and  adnlnistratlve  vork  ai|  well  as  for  field  enoanpaents. 
The  training,  requirestsnt  of  48  drill  periods  and  15  days  of 
field  training  established  for  the  National  Guard  in  1916 
reaeins  today  the  statutory  sdnimin  requiraaent  for  the  Guard. 

Reserve  Rnnses  fOllcvlng  itorld  War  II  and  Korea 

Mobilisation  plans  in  place  prior  to  World  War  II  assumed  a 
full  mobilisation  of  reserve  forces  and  qualified  civilian 
manpoweri  however,  the  actual  sequence  of  events  did  not  follow 
this  planning  scenario.  In  fact,  active  duty  and  National  Guard 
forces  were  increased,  and  National  Guard  training  tine  was 
expanded  in  1939  and  1940.  In  1940,  mobilization  of  the  reserve 
was  ai^roved  and  a  peacetime  draft  enacted. 

Nevertheless,  similar  mobilization  plans  were  developed  after 
the  war.  Even  had  nore  flexible  mobilization  plans  for  reserve 
forces  been  in  place,  however,  these  plans  would  have  been 
difficult  to  execute,  because  the  legal  vulnerability  to  recall 
of  reserve  units  and  members  was  not  differentiated  by  their 
training  status.  All  reserves  were  equally  vulnerable  to 
mc^ilizatlon,  and  unit  and  individual  reserve  training 
priorities  were  not  clearly  specified. 

Within  the  newly  formed  Department  of  Defense,  there  was 
recognition  that  problems  with  existing  reserve  forces  required 
immediate  attention.  Although  the  underlying  legal  structure  of 
today's  reserve  systwa  was  complete  by  1933,  statutes  setting 
out  detailed  and  uniform  mobilization,  training >  coopensation, 
and  personnel  systems  were  not  in  place. 

In  November  of  1947,  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal 
directed  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  reserve  components.  The 
report  was  to  include  recommendations  on  how  reserve  components 
should  be  structured  and  organised  to  best  carry  out  their 
missions.  In  addition,  the  study  was  to  address  the  measures 
needed  to  eliminate  disparities  and  inequities  among  the 
components. 
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ni*  ttport  of  tiiio  gtuay,  l«ia«id  In  JtiAo  bf^^S,  is  known  as 
tha  ftspMcti*  ^  Ohal[l<iBam,  tlwn  l»8istant;^>0scarbt:ary 

of  timr  GbMnn  oekv.*  too  ballad  attantlbn  to  tha 

■ai<»r  dafansa  i^ii^Mnwibllitias  of  miitad  dtatas  in  tha 

unstbbla  postwar  world  and  tha  axtant  to  which  tha  rbMrvas  bare 
nacassary  to  naat  dtefansa  naads.  It  notad  further  that  these 
reserve  foneaa  would  ha^  to  be  ready  for  laaiediata  adbilization 
and  daployaant.  Tha  author  assunad  it  unlikaly  that  futura 
confliets  would  fiiva  tha  xniitad  Statas  tine  for  an  Intensiva 
period  of  amlng  and  training  aftan:  w^illEation  and  prior  to 
initial  ooalbat. 

At  the  saae  time,  a  major  revision  to  the  reserve  compensation 
syaitam  vam  under  consideration  in  the  Congress  and,  on  June  29, 
1948,  a  nondisability  retirement  program  for  reserve- personnel 
was  enacted.  The  purpose  of  this  new  program  was  to  encourage 
longer  reserve  service  so  that  there  would  be  a  relatively  large 
group  of  well-trained  reserves  available  if  needed  for 
mobilization.  The  reserve  retirement  system  has  not  been 
substantively  revised  since  enactment.  The  1948  initiative  may 
be  sem  as  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a  structured 
manpower,  personnel,  and  compensation  management  system  designed 
to  meet  readiness  and  training  requirements  of  the  reserve 
forces. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Gray  Report  dealt  with  the 
structure  for  training,  compensating,  and  promoting  reserve 
members.  The  report  recommended  a  simplified  stxructure  common 
to  all  Services.  This  Included  dividing  reserve  forces  into 
active  and  retired  categories  and  categorizing  the  active 
reserve  forces  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  required 
participation  in  training. 

Also  recommended  were  pay  for  all  drill  periods;  the 
est«d3llshment  of  uniform  appointment,  promotion,  and  separation 
criteria  for  reserve  members;  and  a  standard  system  of  benefits 
for  resexvlsts  injured,  disabled,  or  killed  during  training.  To 
meet  the  training  standards  demanded  by  the  mission  and 
mobilization  requirements  to  be  placed  on  reserve  forces,  the 
assignment  of  full-time  personnel,  in  particular  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  on  full-time  duty,  was  recommended.  The  report  also 
addressed  the  problem  of  conflicts  between  increased  training 
requirements  and  civilian  employment.  Standard  and  uniform 
policies  were  suggested  relative  to  leave  from  civilian 
employment  for  reserve  training. 

Tha  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  North  Korean  troops  just  a  few 
days  short  of  two  years  after  issuance  of  the  Gray  report 
underscored  many  of  that  study's  conclusions.  The  manpower 
needs  associated  with  the  Korean  War  did  not  fit  with  a  full 
mobilization  strategy.  In  fact,  time  for  training,  deployment, 
and  employment  was  limited,  with  the  result  that  reservists  who 
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vmv  not  bolng  paid  to  ttain  (and  iriio  haid  not  tralnad  since 
their  releasd  fton  acti^  daty  foiiowinf  Hotld  Ifpr  IZj’were 
called  id  large  hunhers.  they  were  also  the  firdt  reservists  in 
the  coabat  zone.  There  %ras  controveriy  as  to  whether  those 
called  first  should  have  been  reservists  ^Au>  were  veterans  of 
World  Wat  IT,  a  group  of  relatively '16w*ipriorlty  volunteer  and 
inactive  reservists  within  the  Guard  and  KesetVe  structure. 

Within  a  year  after  the  start  of  the  Korean  wa'f,  in  January  of 
1951,  Secretary  of  Defense  George  Marshall  announced  a  set  of  39 
long-range  policies  designed  to  provide  for  ready  and  effective 
reserve  forces.  These  policies,  ejgMinded  in  nunber  to  43,  were 
fomally  set  out  in  April  of  that  year.  Di^eloped  to  a  large 
extent  froa  the  findings  and  recoanendations  of  the  Gray  Report, 
the  new  Departaent  of  Defense  policies  clearly  set  out  the 
purpose  of  reserve  forces  and  defined  the  seven  reserve 
coaponents . 

These  policies  outlined  a  structure  for  the  or.  at ion  and 

adainistration  of  reserve  affairs  in  the  Departae  '  £  Defense, 

including  a  Reseirve  Forces  Policy  Board  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  slailar  policy  coaaittees  in  each 
Military  Departaent.  The  structure  for  the  reserve  forces 
followed  the  lines  recoaaended  by  the  Gray  Report.  The  reserve 
forces  were  to  consist  of  a  Ready  Reserve,  aade  up  of  units  and 
individuals  availed>le  for  iaaediate  eaployaent  in  any  expansion 
of  the  active  forces  and  subject  to  involuntary  active  duty  for 
training  not  to  exceed  15  days  a  year;  a  Standby  Reserve;  and  a 
Retired  Reserve.  Reserve  forces  training  categories,  each  with 
a  training  priority  and  alniaua  required  training,  were  to  be 
established  along  with  a  system  of  setting  priorities  for 
Involuntary  order  to  active  service. 

The  Reserve  Forces  policies  called  for  adequate  and  equitable 
promotion  systems  and  stated  that  members  in  an  inactive  status 
would  not  be  eligible  for  promotion.  The  Services  were  required 
to  maintain  adequate  and  current  personnel  records  for  all 
reservists,  and  a  standard  system  of  physical  examinations  was 
established.  Policies  for  full-time  personnel  were  also  set 
out.  All  regular  officers  were,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  to  spend  a  tour  with  the  reserve  forces.  Reserve 
officers  and  enlisted  members  were  to  be  placed  on  continuous 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  organization,  training,  and 
administration  of  the  reserve  forces. 

Uniform  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 

The  Uniform  Military  Training  and  Services  Act  was  Enacted  on 
June  19,  1951,  during  the  Korean  War,  with  the  following 
purpose: 
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"Fii^t  to  ralM  iMMdlatoly^tlui  wutqpowor  no^aaicy  to  Imild  ^ 
and  Miatain  an/inod  ^broa  |to  JMati  op  alaiip ■. afpifftty 
raq[alzwawit«  aad«  sacmdlyf  to  pronrida  foi:  iMintfiuuioa  of  an 

adaqua^  foroa  of  tralnad  raaaryaa. 

To  a^iiava  tha  flrat  ol>jactiva«  avacy  «ala  18  to  28  yaara  of 
aga  naa  raqnirad  to  aaglatar  for  idlltary  aarvica*  Indlviduala 
in  thia  grotqp  ovar  aga  18  1/2  wara  liabla  for  aarvloa  in  tha 
arvad  forcas.  InuOupport  of  tha  sacond  qbjactiva,  all  theaa 
induotad,  anliatad,  or  appointad  prior  to  aga  2£  vara  aubjact  to 
a  total  ailitary  aarvica  obligation  of  aight  yaara  in  tha  activa 
and  raaarva  forcaa^  Young  nan  \rtio  joinad  tha  National  (Soard 
bafora  aga  18  1/2#  and  who  vara  aatiafactory  participanta  in  tha 
Guard,  wara  dafar^ad  froa  induction.  Upon  conflation  of  active 
duty,  gualiflad  naabara  wara  to  ba  tranafarrad  autoaatioally  to 
a  raaarva  coafonent.  Although  thia  provided  for  a  flow  of 
trained  and  untrained  nan  into  tha  raaerve  coaponenta,  thoae 
coBfonanta  atlll  lacked  an  integrated  and  adequate  ayatea  for 
peraonnal,  training,,  and  coifenaatlon. 

The  li-aail  Forcaa  Raaarva  Act  of  1952 

Tha  Azaad  Forcaa  Reaerve  Act  of  July  9,  1952,  waa  the  firat  of 
aavaral  aajor  lagialatlve  Initlatlvea  of  the  1950a  and  19608 
which,  taken  together,  foraed  tha  baaia  for  a  reaerve  atructure 
with  auch  aore  rlgoroualy  defined  ayateaa  for  training, 
proaotion,  pay,  and  paraonnel.  A  clear  hierarchy  of 
aobilization  priorltiaa  and  vulnerabilitiea  waa  alao 
aatabllahad.  Theaa  Initiativea  ware  baaed  in  considerable  part 
on  the  43  defense  policies  of  April,  1951. 

The  Act  declared  the  reserve  coaponents  to  be  "aaintained  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  trained  units  and  qualified  individuals 
to  ba  available  for  active  duty... in  tine  of  war  or  national 
eaazgency,  and  at  auch  other  tines  aa  the  national  security  may 
require,  to  neat  tha  requireaents  of  the  Araed  Forces. . .during 
and  after  tha  period  needed  for  procureaent  and  training  of 
additional  trained  units  and  qualified  individuals."  (66  Stat. 
482) . 

The  Act  specified  tha  seven  reserve  coaponents,  including  the 
AniV  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  reaffiraed  that  it  was  essential 
to  aalntain  and  assure  the  strength  and  organization  of  the 
National  Guard  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  first-line  defenses  of 
the  Nation. 

Established  in  law  as  a  result  of  the  Act  were  the  Ready, 
Standby,  and  Retired  Reserve  categories,  and  the  physical 
exasinatlon  and  recordkeeping  requirenents  of  the  DoD  Policies. 
Also  included  ware  requiraaants  for  a  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  and  for  staffs  in  Military  Depairtnents  and  in  the  Services 
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to  include  positions  for  top~level  civilian  and  ■llitary 
officials  with  specific  responsibilities  for  reserve  cogqponent 
affairs.  The  Act  also  contained  provisions  for  full-tiee 
support  of  reserve  forces  by  regular  and  reserve  eeabers. 

Also  following  on  the  DoD  policies,  but  set  out  in  greater 
detail,  were  provisions  for  voluntary  aiul  involuntary  active 
duty  and  release  tram  duty.  The  establisheent  of  unifom 
training  and  pay  categories  was  eandated  for  all  purely  federal 
reserve  components.  These  categories  were  to  -specify  the  types, 
degrees,  and  duration  of  training  required.  The  new  law  did 
not,  however,  require  minimum  training  for  any  category  or 
establish  penalties  for  nonparticipation.  It  did  provide 
general  authority  to  require  up  to  15  days  of  annual  training 
for  all  reservists  in  an  active  status. 

Finally,  the  1952  Act  set  up  a  system  of  allowances  for  the 
purchase  of  uniforms  for  reserve  officers.  These  allowances 
were  payable  when  ordered  to  active  duty  and  at  certain  other 
times,  contingent  upon  satisfactory  participation.  The  new  law 
also  established  authority  to  provide  enlisted  members  with 
rations  in  kind  when  performing  inactive  duty  training  for  at 
least  eight  hours  in  any  day. 

Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act 

OoD  Policies  and  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  required  that 
adequate  and  equitable  systems  be  established  for  the  promotion 
of  active  status  reservists.  The  systems  were  to  be  patterned, 
insofar  as  practicable,  after  the  regular  component  systems. 
Before  these  systems  were  fully' in  place,  however,  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act  (ROPA)  was  enacted  on  September  3,  1954 
(Pub.  L.  773,  68  Stat.  1147). 

ROPA  provided  detailed  statutory  procedures  for  the  promotion, 
precedence,  constructive  service  credit,  grade  distribution, 
retention,  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  separation  of  reserve 
officers.  The  legislation  was  based  in  large  part  on  the 
officer  personnel  systems  established  for  regular  officers  by 
the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  Congressional  committees 
were  concerned  that  the  lack  of  a  firm,  adequate  promotion 
system  reduced  the  incentive  for  active  reserve  participation  in 
peacetime  and  caused  confusion  and  discontent  following 
mobillxatlon.  The  Korean  experience  had  provided  concrete 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  latter  concern.  ROPA  was  an 
important  part  of  the  manpower,  personnel,  and  compensation 
systems  developed  after  Korea.  For  officer  personnel  management 
procedures,  ROPA  filled  out  the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952.  In  so  doing,  it  relied  heavily  on  the 
structure  provided  by  the  earlier  Act. 
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IlMmrv*  fwpQW  Act.  of  1955 

Tho  lUMOwo  Fcrooo  Act  of  1955  rofloctod  continued  concern 
about  reeerve  prograns.  Both  the  Congress  Md  the  Executive 
Branch  issued  najor  studies  in  1953  and  1954,  focusing  on  the 
status  of  resorve- forces*  A  primary  concern  vas  that,  under 
existing,  rules,,  reserve  forces  could  not  be  maintained  at  the 
hl^  state  of  readiness  needed  to  meet  immediate  mobilization 
reguirements.  There  was  high  attrition  and  low  participation  in 
training  programs*  individuals  who  enlisted  directly  into  the 
National  Guard  did  not  attend  any  form  of  initial  basic  training 
and  only  gradually  acquired  necessazy  military  skills  through 
drill  and  annuel  training  attendance.  The  1952  law  required 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  length  and  nature  of  previous 
service  whenever  the  Ready  Reserve  might  be  mobilized  in  time  of 
a  Presidentially  declared  national  emergency.  However,  there 
was  widespread  concern  that  lack  of  trained  younger  men  would 
result  in  experienced  veterans  again  being  called  first  in  any 
future  emergency. 

In  January  of  1955,  President  Eisenhower  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  relative  to  military  security,  including 
recommendations  for  new  legislation  on  both  active  and  reserve 
forces.  The  bulk  of  the  message  dealt  with  new  measures  deemed 
necessary  to  strengthen  reserve  forces. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  began  hearings  on  these 
recommendations  in  early  February.  Prior  to  enactment  six 
months  later,  the  bill  had  been  rewritten  five  times.  During 
June,  when  the  legislative  progress  had  bogged  down,  President 
Eisenhower  twice  publicly  stressed  the  need  for  new  reserve 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  reserve  forces. 

The  new  law,  enacted  on  August  9,  1955,  reduced  the  military 
service  obligation  from  eight  to  six  years  for  individuals 
entering  military  service  after  its  enactment.  For  these  new 
members,  however,  it  established  for  the  first  time  an 
obligation  to  participate  in  reserve  training.  It  also 
established  enforcement  measures  to  help  ensure  that 
participation  requirements  were  met.  The  1955  Act  also  provided 
for  continuous  screening  of  Ready  Reservists  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  president.  This  process  was  intended  to 
ensure  that  members  who  could  not  be  mobilized  in  an  emergency 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve,  so  that,  during  a 
mobilization,  there  would  be  no  significeunt  attrition  in  Ready 
Reserve  units  and  members. 

The  original  legislative  proposal  would  have  required 
completion  of  basic  training  by  all  new  members  who  enlisted 
directly  into  the  reserve  cosponents.  Although  this  was  not 
enacted,  emphasis  on  special  enlistment  programs  provided  by  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  was  credited  with  greatly  reducing 
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tlitt  nuabar  of  Ready  Reserviste  who  had  not  coa^leted  fotir  aonths 
of  active  duty  for  training  or  the  equivalent.  It  was  estlaated 
by  the  Departaent  of  Defense  that,  laaedlately  prior  to  the  1955 
Act,  over  half  the  neabers  of  the  Ready  Reserve  had  not 
caiq>leted  basic  training  or  the  equivalent.  By  1960,  this 
nuaber  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  5  percent. 

Two  special  reserve  enlistment  programs  were  added  in  1955: 

•  A  two-year  active  duty  progr2UB,  subsequently  codified  as 
section  511(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

•  A  draft  deferment  or  exemption  in  exchange  for  enlistment 
In  a  Reserve  progrzn  requiring  three  to  six  months  of 
active  duty  for  training  or  enlistment  in  a  Rational  Guard 
program  with  no  active  duty  requirement. 

The  draft  deferment/exemption  program  was  repealed  by  Public 
Law  88-110  in  1963.  The  new  law  substituted  a  progrzun  that 
provided  a  draft  exemption  in  exchange  for  a  six-year  reserve 
enlistment,  with  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training 
of  not  less  than  four  months.  This  program  was  codified  as 
section  511(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Subsequent 
amendments  revised  the  length  of  active  duty  for  training 
required  from  four  months  to  12  weeks  and  modified  the 
requirement  to  commence  the  training  180  days  after  enlistment, 
requiring  commencement  at  270  days.  These  changes,  together 
with  new  service  policies  for  training  reserve  enlistees, 
effectively  eliminated  the  longstanding  basic  training  problem. 

Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vitalization  Act,  1967 

The  last  major  piece  of  legislation  affecting  the  basic 
manpower  and  compensation  structure  of  the  reserve  forces  was 
the  Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vitalization  Act  of  1967. 
This  Act  created  a  Selected  Reserve  force  within  the  Ready 
Reserve.  A  Selected  Reserve  within  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the 
Navy  had  been  established  by  regulation  in  1958,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  strongly  advocated  statutory  sanction 
for  a  smaller  reserve  force  in  a  higher  state  of  readiness.  In 
1966,  just  over  50  percent  of  the  total  Ready  Reserve  was  in 
paid  training.  The  new  Selected  Reserve  force  was,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  members  participating  in  paid  training. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  organization  and  unit  structure  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  was  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary'  of  Defense 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Selected  Reserve  strength  was  to  be  authorized 
annually  by  Congress.  Ready  Reservists  not  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  were  administratively  classified  to  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve.  Although  priority  status  was  now  focused  on  the  part 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  associated  with  immediate  readiness.  Ready 
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Reservists  still  had  the  same  liability  for  call  to  active  duty 
and,  under  the  law,  could  be  required  to  meet  the  same  minimum 
training  requirements. 

Other  important,  if  less  dramatic,  changes  with  respect  to 
personnel  and  compensation  were  revised  training  requirements 
and  the  authorization  of  per  diem  for  reservists.  The  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955  had  required  (1)  not  less  than  48  inactive 
duty  training  periods,  and  (2)  not  more  than  17  days  of  active 
duty  for  training.  The  1967  Act  revised  the  latter  requirement 
to  not  less  than  14  days.  It  also  mandated  an  Initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  four  months  for 
reserve  component  enlistees  without  prior  service  who  were 
qualified  for  induction.  Training  was  to  commence,  insofar  as 
practicable,  within  180  days  after  enlistment. 

The  Act  also  included  significant  changes  in  the  structure 
established  for  administration  of  the  reserve  components  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  A  statutory  position  for  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  requiring  Presidential 
appointment  and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  was 
established.  The  Act  also  created  statutory  authority  within 
each  of  the  Military  Departments  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  and  for  military  chiefs  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Total  Force  Policy  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force 

The  Policy 

On  August  21,  1970,  Secretary  Defense  Melvin  Laird  directed 
the  Military  Departments  to  apply  a  Total  Force  concept  to  all 
aspects  of  planning,  programming,  manning,  equipping,  and 
employing  Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  Increasing  reliance  and 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve  as  a 
combat-ready  part  of  the  total  force  structure  as  active  forces 
were  reduced.  In  this  manner  the  adequacy  of  total  military 
capability  could  be  maintained  while  reducing  the  overall  cost 
of  defense  programs. 

The  Selected  Reserve  was  now  to  be  maintained  as  a  force  in 
being,  2d>le  to  deploy  rapidly  and  to  operate  side-by-side  with 
active  force  units  in  peacetime  as  well  as  when  mobilized. 
Readiness  objectives  were  directed  toward  the  degree  of 
mobilization  and  training  readiness  that  had  been  intended  in 
section  264 (b)  of  title  10  as  amended  by  the  Reserve  Forces  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Vital Izat ion  Act.  Under  the  Act,  the  secretaries 
of  the  Military  Departments  were  required  to  provide  personnel 
and  materiel  support  enabling  the  Selected  Reserve  to  meet  the 
mobilization  readiness  requirements  prescribed  for  them  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  contingency  and  war  plans. 
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On  August  23,  1973,  Defense  Secretaty  Scblesinger  stated  that 
the  Total  Force  was  no  longer  a  concept  but  a  "Total  Force 
Policy  which  Integrates  the  Active,  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
into  a  homogenous  whole."  He  recognized  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  but  directed  specific  actions  for  a^ievlng  the 
readiness  required  by  contingency  plans. 

The  All -Volunteer  Force 

The  1970  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  (Gates  Commission)  indicated  that  the 
Commission  "recognized  from  its  first  meeting  the  need  for 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  reserve  forces. The 
Commission  also  recognized  that  the  analysis  of  this  problem 
suffered  from  a  serious  lack  of  data. 

In  1971,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  a  special  group  had  been  formed  to  recommend 
changes  needed  with  respect  to  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  to 
ensure  readiness  as  reliance  on  the  draft  declined.  He 
identified  the  following  reserve  compensation  Issues  as  under 
consideration: ^ 

•  Enlistment  bonuses  to  attract  enli3tees  without  prior 
service  and  reenlistment  bonuses  to  enlist  personnel  with 
prior  service  and  to  retain  members  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units 

«  Provisions  for  medical,  dental,  and  death  benefits  to 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  while  in  training  or  on  active 
duty 

•  Provisions  to  permit  early  reserve  retirement  with 
retirement  pay  actuarially  reduced — not  to  include, 
nowever,  early  qualification  for  medical,  dental, 
commissary,  and  exchange  benefits  prior  to  age  60 

•  Reserve  survivor  benefit  coverage  for  surviving  dependents 
of  Guardsmen  or  Reservists  who  die  between  transfer  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  and  attainment  of  statutory  retirement  age 

Legislative  enactment  in  these  areas  was  not  to  follow  quickly; 
however,  all  of  these  initiatives  except  an  early  reserve 
retirement  annuity  have  subsequently  become  law.” 

The  Gates  Commission  had  tentatively  concluded  that  a  reserve 
force  associated  with  a  2.25  to  2.5  million  member  active  force 
could  be  maintained  in  an  all-volunteer  environment.  The 
precipitous  decline  in  strength  (from  987,000  in  1970  to  788,000 
in  1978)  experienced  by  the  Selected  Reserve  in  the  postdraft 
environment,  however,  caused  widespread  concern.  Contemporary 
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analysis  of  this  trend  revealed  that  the  manpower  deficits 
varied  markedly  by  component,  being  significantly  greater  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  for  the  Army  Hatlonal  Guard) .  Also,  heavy  losses  of 
draft-motivated  members  at  the  end  of  their  first  enlistment 
could  have  been  expected  to  cause  a  drop  in  reserve  strengths 
albeit  significant  increases  in  reserve  accessions.^ 

The  Total  Force  policy  recognized  that  "reserve  forces  would 
take  on  an  enhanced  importance  in  an  all-volunteer  environment 
due  to  the  smaller  planned  size  of  the  active  force  and  the 
diminished  capability,  without  an  operating  ^raft,  to  rapidly 
expand  the  active  force  during  mobilization.  Thus  the 
decline  in  Selected  Reserve  strength  experienced  in  the  1970s 
triggered  significant,  if  belated,  attention  to  reserve  manpower 
issues.  In  1976,  President  Ford  directed  a  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  reserve  compensation  in  meeting  manpower 
objectives.  Among  the  more  important  results  of  the  Reserve 
Compensation  System  Study,  conducted  in  response  to  that 
direction  and  completed  in  1978,  was  a  program  of  Selected 
Reserve  enlistment,  reenlistment  and  affiliation  bonuses. 
Increased  management  attention,  greatly  expanded  recruiting 
resources,  and  the  new  bonus  authorities  combined  with  the 
higher  continuation  rates  of  volunteer  enlistees  to  help  reverse 
the  unfavorable  strength  trends  after  1978. 

Current  Status 

During  the  1980s  there  have  been  a  series  of  significant 
improvements  in  reserve  compensation,  including  substantial 
restructuring  of  benefits  for  members  who  are  incapacitated  in 
connection  with  reserve  service  and  for  survivors  of  members 
whose  death  is  reserve  service  connected,  and  the  1985 
implementation  of  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  for  the  Selected 
Reserve.  By  1984,  Selected  Reserve  numbers  had  reached  an  all 
time  high,  surpassing  the  previous  strength  peak  that  had  been 
achieved  in  1959  when  reserve  service  could  qualify  an 
individual  for  deferment  from  the  draft.  Selected  Reserve 
strength  has  continued  to  grow  as  missions  and  roles  for  reserve 
forces  expand,  reaching  a  strength  of  1,164,142  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1987. 
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with  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the  scope,  size, 
and  criticality  of  missions  assigned  to  reserve  components  have 
increased  dramatically.  Today,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
manpower  and  equipment  of  each  of  the  Services  is  resident  in 
their  respective  reserve  components.  In  a  number  of  cases,  that 
manpower  and  equipment  is  the  entire  force  structure  assigned  to 
a  particular  mission  area;  the  mission  has  no  other  resources. 
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DoD  policy  is  to  maintain  as  small  an  active  peacetime  force  as 
national  security  policy,  military  strategy,  and  overseas 
commitments  permit. 

Each  year,  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  (RFPB) ,  which  has  a 
statutory  advisory  role  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  collects 
data  from  the  Services  on  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
contributions  to  the  Total  Force.  The  figures  in  this  section 
display  the  RFPB  data  as  presented  in  its  annual  report  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987. 

Each  of  the  Services  uses  its  reserve  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Differing  missions  and  weapons  systems  of  the  reserve 
components  result  in  differing  training  and  manpower 
requirements.  In  this  respect,  the  seven  reserve  components 
differ  from  one  another  very  significantly  in  many  ways.  This 
has  implications  for  reserve  compensation  as  divergent  manpower 
requirements,  and  utilization  implies  the  need  for  a 
compensation  system  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  differing 
needs  in  a  cost  effective  manner. 

Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 

The  personnel  strength  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  now  equals  the  size  of  the  active  component.  Thirty- 
five  Army  unit  types  have  substantial  amounts,  or  all,  of  their 
resources  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve,  as  detailed  in  Table  1-1. 

The  mission  areas  assigned  to  the  reserve  are  comparable  to  the 
percentage  of  unit  types  resourced  by  reserve  components,  as 
shown  in  the  Table.  Approximately  53  percent  of  the  total  Army 
structure  is  in  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

Combat  divisions  are  manned  43  percent  by  reserve  forces,  combat 
nondivisional  forces  are  67  percent  reserve,  67  percent  of 
tactical  support  is  reserve,  reserve  theater  forces  are  46 
percent  of  the  total,  and  32  percent  of  all  other  forces  are  in 
the  reserves. 

Increased  reserve  participation  in  field  exercises  throughout 
the  world  reflects  the  Army's  reliance  on  reserve  forces. 

Reserve  participation  at  the  Army's  National  Training  Center 
provides  units  with  rigorous  combined  arms  training  under 
realistic  scenarios.  With  approximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  manpower  issues  in  the  Arm'''"- 
reserve  components  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attentir'* 

Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units  are  found  at  .  .al 
thousand  locations  throughout  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  and  possessions.  The  number  of  locations  and  units 
creates  significant  recruiting  and  administrative  problems. 

Differing  missions  and  unit  types  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Army  Reserve  result  in  differing  manpower  requirements. 
The  combat-unit- intensive  Guard  relies  heavily  on  enlisted 
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Table  1-1.  Rnay  National  guard  and  Rray  Raaarv*  Cantributian* 

to  the  Total  Amy 

Hatienel  Guard 

Coabinad 

Percent  of 

Parcant  of 

Percent  of 

Unit  Jymr 

jGttt  hm 

TotGl  any 

Total  Amv 

TMI  Light  Anti-tank  Infantry  Rattalian 

100 

0 

100 

Infantry  Scout  Sroupa 

100 

0 

100 

Heavy  Haticoptar  Caapaniaa 

100 

0 

100 

Training  Diviaien*  and  Srigadea 

0 

100 

100 

Judga  Advocate  General  Unit* 

2 

90 

100 

Railroad  Unit* 

0 

100 

100 

Rear  Area  Oparatiena  Canter* 

100 

0 

100 

Civil  Affair*  Unit* 

0 

97 

97 

Public  Affair*  Unit* 

64 

30 

94 

Pathfinder  Unit* 

46 

46 

92 

Supply  and  Service  Unit* 

31 

59 

90 

Paychologieal  Operation*  Unit* 

0 

89 

89 

Maintenance  CoagMoia*  (Genaral /Direct) 

46 

43 

89 

Infantry  Sattalion* 

74 

8 

82 

Corp*  Support  Group*,  Headquarter*  Conpanie* 

17 

62 

79 

Separate  Srigade* 

66 

13 

79 

Chaeiieal  Unite-Snok*  Generator 

0 

78 

78 

Engineer  Sridg*  Coavanie*  (Non-Oiviaional) 

4G 

29 

77 

Aruy  Hoepital* 

11 

65 

76 

Medical  Unit*  (Other) 

24 

49 

73 

Conventional  A—unition  Coppanies 

17 

51 

68 

Coubat  Engineer  lattalione/Unit* 

43 

24 

67 

Truck  Coapanie* 

37 

30 

67 

Military  Police  Coapanie*  (Non-0ivi*ional) 

46 

20 

66 

Corp*  Signal  Battalion* 

47 

16 

63 

Araored  Cav*lry  Regiaent* 

57 

0 

57 

Field  Artillery  gattalione 

47 

9 

56 

Major  Logietic*  Unit* 

22 

31 

S3 

Uatarcraft  Coapanie* 

7 

44 

51 

Sp*ei*l  Force*  Group 

25 

25 

50 

Mechanised  Infantry  Gattalione 

47 

2 

49 

Araored  Battalion* 

43 

2 

45 

Petroleua,  Oil,  and  lubricant  Coapanie* 

0 

45 

45 

Coabat  Divicion* 

36 

0 

36 

Madiua  Helicopter  Coapanie* 

11 

11 

22 

Not*:  P*re*nt*g*  d*t*raln*d  by  counting  (lk«-typ*  unit*. 

Oat*  a*  of  Saptaabor  30,  1907. 
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accessions  without,  prior  service  and  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  its  officer  force  in  the  lowest  two  pay  grades  of  any 
coag>onent.  Maintenance  of  a  youthful,  vigorous  force  is  a  high 
priority.  Although  relative  youth  and  vigor  are  Important  in 
any  military  organization,  the  Army  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
capability  of  the  Army  Reserve  to  provide  critical  combat 
service  support  functions  in  the  earliest  days  of  any  war. 

Thus,  compensation  incentives  and  other  prograae  to  ensure 
training  in  critical  technical  skillb  are  a  high  priority.  Many 
of  the  compensations  Issues  reviewed  by  the  6th  QRMC  deal  with 
issues  of  primary  concern  to  the  Army. 

Haval  Reserve 

The  Navy  structures  its  reserve  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
Naval  Reserve  units  are  divided  into  three  categories: 

•  Commissioned  Units  -  Units  that  are  an  organic  vrtiole, 
responsible  for  delivering  a  complete  operational  entity  to 
the  operational  forces.  These  units  often  have  peacetime 
missions  and  are  manned  by  a  combination  of  full-time 
support  personnel  and  drilling  Selected  Reservists.  Six 
percent  of  the  total  Naval  Reserve  is  in  this  category. 

•  Reinforcing  or  Augment  Units  -  Units  that  fill  out  the 
wartime  manning  level  of  active  component  commissioned 
units  and  operational  staffs  when  necessary.  These  vinits 
generally  are  located  in  Naval  Reserve  centers  throughout 
the  country  and  will  operate  during  their  annual  active 
duty  for  training  with  their  mobilization  gaining  command. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  Naval  Reserve  units  are  structured 
in  this  way. 

•  Sustaining  Units  -  Units  designed  to  contribute  trained 
manpower  for  fleet  and  force  support  activities  providing 
for  replacement  of  active  personnel  reassigned  to 
commissioned  units  on  mobilization,  as  well  as  providing 
additional  manpower  for  surge  and  sustaining  capedoility  of 
such  activities.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  total  Naval 
Reserve  is  composed  of  these  units. 

Table  1-2  outlines  the  Naval  Reserve  contribution  to  mission 
areas  of  the  Navy  by  showing  the  percentage  of  units  or 
personnel  by  purpose.  The  Naval  Reserve  has  grown  at  a  faster 
rate  than  any  other  reserve  component  in  recent  years.  Location 
of  Reserve  Units  at  great  distances  from  their  gaining  command 
and  equipment,  combined  with  the  need  for  experienced 
technicians,  creates  training  challenges  that  the  Naval  Reserve 
is  striving  to  meet.  Different  problems  are  associated  with 
full-time  and  part-time  crews  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet.  The 
QRMC  analyzed  several  issues  unique  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 
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TablM  1-2.  Haval  Reaerva  contributions  to  the  Total  Navy 


Reserve 
Percent  of 

qnit  XYPQg  Total  Naw 

CONUS  Based  Logistical  Airlift  Squadrons  100 

CONUS  Based  Fleet  Coapoalte  (Service)  Squadrons  100 

Light  Attack  Helicopter  Squadrons  100 

Combat  search  and  Rescue  Squadrons  100 

Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  Units  100 

Naval  Control  of  Shipping  (Military  Personnel)  99 

Cargo  Handling  Battalions  92 

Military  Sealift  Command  Military  Personnel  85 

Ocean  Mlnestreepers  82 

Special  Boat  Forces  66 

Mobile  Construction  Battalions  65 

Medical  Support  (Military  Personnel)  58 

Maritime  Air  Patrol  Squadrons  35 

Intelligence  Personnel  35 

Airborne  Mine  Countermeasures  Squadrons  25 

LAMPS  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Squadrons  21 

Base  Operating  Support  Personnel  19 

Frigates  (FFG-7s/FF-1052s)  16 

Carrier  Air  Wings  13 

Amphibious  Warfare  Ships  5 


Note:  Percentage  determined  by  coiuiting  like-type  units  or 
personnel . 

Data  as  of  September  30,  1987. 


Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  contribution  to  the  Total  Marine  Corps  is 
shown  in  TeUale  1-3.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  configured  to 
augment  and  reinforce  the  active  component  through  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units,  in  addition 
to  augmenting  and  reinforcing  active  units,  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  is  designed  to  field  a  limited  marine  amphibious  brigade 
and  a  division,  wing,  and  force  service  support  group.  Several 
mission  areas  such  as  civil  affairs  and  salvage  are  now  totally 
reserve. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  differs 
markedly  from  that  of  any  other  reserve  component.  Its  members 
are  much  younger,  with  a  median  age  of  23.1  years,  and  they  are 
much  less  likely  to  have  had  active  component  experience. 

Thirty  perccmt  are  in  combat  arms.  Because  of  these  and  other 
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Table  1-3.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Contributions  to  the  Total 
Marine  Corps 


gPit  lyptB^ 

Civil  Affairs  Groups 
Salvage  Platoons 
Force  Reconnaissance  CoQMnies 
Air/Naval  Gunfire  Liaison  Co^;>anles 
Force  Service  Stgqport  Groiqp  Military 
Police  Conpanies 
Tank  Battalions 
Beach  and  Port  C<»qpanles 
Heavy  Artillery  Batteries 
Division  Reconnaissance  Battalions 
Light  Anti-Aircraft  Missile  Battalions 
Infantry  Battalions 
Marine  Air  Control  Groups 
Marine  Ming  Support  Groups^ 

Bulk  Fuel  Companies 

Force  Service  Support  Groups 

Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Batteries 


Reserve  Percent 
of  Total 


Light  Attack  Aircraft  30 

Observation  Aircraft  29 

Aerial  Refueling  Aircraft  29 

Electronic  Warfare  Aircraft  18 

Helicopters  18 

Fighter  Aircraft  15 

Notes:  1.  Percentage  determined  by  counting  like-type  units. 

2.  Reserve  Wing  Support  Groups  being  reorganized  into 
Marine  Wing  Support  Squadrons  to  mirror  active 
component  support  units. 

3.  Percentage  determined  by  counting  primary  authorized 
aircraft. 


Data  as  of  September  30,  1987. 
Source:  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 


differences,  some  issues  reviewed  by  the  6th  QRMC,  such  as 
providing  the  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  to  members  without 
dependents  when  they  are  on  short  periods  of  active  duty,  would 
have  a  relatively  greater  impact  on  Marine  Corps  Reservists. 
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Air  Haticnal  Guard  and  Air  Foroa  Hasarve 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  encompass  a 
wide  range  of  mission  areas.  Here  again,  some  mission  areas, 
such  as  aerial  spraying  capability,  are  totally  supported  by 
reserve  assets.  The  total  contribution  of  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  is  displayed  in  Table  1-4. 

Peacetime  responsibilities  are  a  significant  aspect  of  both 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  missions.  Of  the 
continental  United  States  Strategic  Interceptor  Forces,  which 
provide  the  24-hour  alert  fighter  interceptors  throughout  the 
country,  78  percent  are  provided  by  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Seven  out  of  every  ten  hurricane  missions  flown  by  Air  Force 
HC-130  aircraft  are  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Additionally,  both  components  provide  year-round  theater  airlift 
support  to  the  United  States  Southern  Command  in  Pan2U[ia. 

The  very  high  level  of  day-to-day  integration  of  active  and 
reserve  forces  in  the  Air  Force  has  been  accompanied  to  a 
substantial  degree  by  the  Integration  of  management  and 
administrative  systems.  This  integration,  combined  with  a  high 
level  of  full-time  support  personnel,  has  won  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  a  reputation  for  mission  effectiveness  and  administrative 
efficiency  that  stands  out  among  the  reserve  components. 

Half  the  officers  and  10  percent  of  enlisted  members  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  are  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (iMAs) 
to  active  component  units  and  headquarters.  The  inactive  duty 
training  requirement  for  IMAs  typically  involves  only  half  the 
training  periods  required  of  unit  members,  thus  creating  a 
somewhat  unique  compensation  environment.  The  peacetime 
integration  of  active  and  reserve  force  missions  in  the  Air 
Force  makes  the  typical  two-week  annual  training  period  for 
reserve  members  atypical  for  many  in  the  Air  Reserve  Forces, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  aircrew  members. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Although  not  a  component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
peacetime,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  one  of  the  seven  reserve 
components  specified  in  statute.  Virtually  all  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  units  are  designed  to  augment  active  Coast  Guard  units 
upon  mobilization.  Three  deployable  port  security  units  and  two 
deployeUsle  air  squadrons  are  the  exception.  Within  the  Coast 
Guard,  wartime  deployment  is  primarily  a  reserve  function,  hence 
the  formation  in  recent  years  of  an  Office  of  Readiness  and 
Reserve  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters.  Table  1-5  Identifies  the 
percentage  of  total  Coast  Guard  contribution  provided  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
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Tabu  1>4.  A<r  Natienat  Award  and  Air  rarea  laaarva  Cantribwtara  to  tba  Total  Air  Forea 

National  Sward  laaarva  Cealtinad 

larcant  of  Ooreant  of  Poreant  of 

anll-lYBtt  Total  Air  Poraa  TStlt  ftfr  fSTCl  TStli  A\T  fSTtf 

Finis  UNITS 

Aircraft^ 


Aortal  Spraying  Capability 

CONUS  Stratagle  Intarcaptor  Foreaa 

Thaatar  Airlift  Aircraft 

Tactical  laconnaiaaanca 

Tactical  Air  Support 

Air  laaewo/Nacovory 

Tactical  Flshtora 

Uaathar  laconnaiaaanca 

Aarial  lafualins/Stratagic  Tankora 

Support  Aircraft 

Spaclal  Oparationa 

Stratasic  Airlift  Aircraft 

Aircrawa^ 

AorooMdical  Evacuation  Cram 
Stratagle  Airlift  (Aaaociata) 
Tankar/Cargo  (Aaaociata) 

AareoMdical  Airlift  (Aaaociata) 

NON  FLTINO  UNITS^ 

Aircraft  Control  A  Warning 
Cenbat  CoawMnicationa 
Enginaaring  Inatallationa 
Aarial  Port 

Conbat  Lopiatica  Support  Squadrona 
Tactical  Control 
Civil  Enginaaring  Paraonnal 
Stratagle  Airlift  Naintananca  Paraonnot 
Nodical  Paraonnal* 

Uaathar 


0 

100 

.  100 

n 

0 

78 

33 

23 

60 

54 

0 

54 

40 

0 

40 

14 

24 

38 

23 

S 

33 

0 

28 

28 

10 

4 

22 

19 

0 

19 

11 

17 

28 

4 

4 

10 

0 

72 

72 

0 

30 

50 

0 

30 

50 

0 

30 

30 

67 

0 

67 

67 

0 

67 

67 

0 

67 

14 

47 

61 

0 

60 

60 

33 

0 

55 

24 

20 

44 

0 

40 

40 

8 

13 

23 

15 

1 

16 

Hotoa:  1.  Parcantaga  dotominad  by  counting  primry  authoriiad  aircraft. 

2.  Parcantaga  datonainad  by  counting  authoriiad  aircraua. 

3.  Parcantaga  datarninad  by  counting  authorized  paraonnal. 

A.  Exeludoa  aareaMdieal  evacuation  cram. 

Data  as  of  Saptaabar  30,  19S7. 
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T«bt«  1*5.  CoMt  Guard  Raaarv*  Centrlbtitfeiw  to  tbo  Total  Coaat  Guard 


Oaployabla  Pert  Security  Units  (351  billots)  100 
Port  Safety  ft  Security  Pereas  (3,535  billets)  56 
SmU  Boat  Operational  Shore  Facilities  (4,788  billets)  30 
CoMssnd  ft  Control  (1,702  billets)  23 
Repair/Supply/Research  (1,126  billets)  21 
Training  CoaaMnds  (320  billets)  15 
Vessels  (1,194  billets)  14 
Air  Stations  (124  billets)  2 


Note:  Percentage  deternined  by  counting  billets 
Oata  as  of  Septesiber  30,1987 


The  Coast  Guard  relies  heavily  on  its  small  (approximately 
13,000  Selected  Reservists)  highly  e)qperienced  reserve.  With  a 
median  age  of  36,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  the  oldest 
enlisted  force.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  enlisted  members  also  have 
the  greatest  reserve  e)q)erience,  exclusive  of  any  active 
component  service,  with  an  average  of  8.6  years.  The  Coast 
Guard  reserve  also  has  a  high  level  of  congiruence  between  the 
reserve  and  civilian  occupation  of  its  members.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  its  enlisted  members  are  employed  in  the  protective 
services  in  civilian  life.  Longstanding  resource  limitations 
have  created  a  rather  austere  compensation  environment  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  with  very  limited  use  of  incentive  programs 
and  considerable  unpaid  duty. 


Reserve  Manpower  Accomplishments  and  Priorities  in  the  1980s 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  modern  era  of  reserve  force  missions 
came  into  its  own  with  the  All -Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  in  the 
early  1970s.  More  missions  were  placed  in  the  reserve,  but  in 
the  AVF  environment  there  was  concern  about  obtaining  the 
trained  manpower  to  accomplish  the  task.^^  The  1980s  have  seen 
further  new  and  eTcpanded  reserve  missions  together  with 
significant  improvements  in  ecpiipment  modernization,  training 
strategies,  and  achievement  of  objectives  for  overall  personnel 
strength.  Table  1-6  shows  the  relative  size  of  each  reserve 
component,  from  1970. 

The  successes  in  meeting  reserve  manpower  objectives  and 
Improving  the  (juality  of  accessions  is  al.>.ributable  in  part  to 
the  new  bonus  authorities.  In  addition,  since  1981  significant 
new  benefits  and  protections  have  been  implemented  for 
reservists  and  their  families.  These  enhancements  recognized 
the  increased  demands  of  reserve  service.  At  the  same  time. 
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Tabu  1-b.  Salactad  Reaarva  ttrangth  by  Ceaponant,  TT  1970>S7 
(in  thouaanda) 


Araiy 

Marina 

Air 

Air 

Coaat 

Arnad 

FUcal 

Natl 

Ar«y 

Naval 

Corpa 

Natl 

Forca 

fiuard 

Foreaa 

ISML 

Buard 

Raaarva 

tutbti 

Raaarva 

Ruard 

Raaarva 

Total 

1970 

*09 

261 

128 

49 

90 

50 

17 

100* 

1971 

*02 

263 

130 

*7 

86 

50 

15 

993 

1972 

38ti 

235 

12* 

*1 

89 

*8 

12 

937 

1973 

386 

235 

126 

38 

90 

** 

11 

930 

197* 

*03 

235 

115 

31 

9* 

*6 

12 

937 

1975 

395 

225 

98 

32 

95 

51 

12 

908 

1976 

362 

195 

97 

30 

91 

*8 

12 

835 

1977 

355 

189 

90 

31 

92 

50 

12 

820 

1978 

3*1 

186 

S3 

33 

92 

5* 

11 

799 

1979 

3*6 

190 

88 

33 

93 

5* 

12 

819 

1980 

367 

206 

87 

35 

96 

59 

12 

862 

1981 

389 

225 

88 

37 

98 

62 

12 

910 

1982* 

*08 

257 

9* 

*0 

101 

6* 

12 

975 

1983** 

*17 

266 

109 

*2 

102 

67 

12 

1016 

198* 

*34 

275 

121 

*1 

105 

70 

12 

1058 

1985 

**0 

292 

130 

*2 

109 

75 

13 

1101 

1986 

**6 

310 

1*2 

*2 

113 

79 

13 

11*3 

1987 

*52 

31* 

1*8 

*2 

115 

80 

13 

1163 

Source:  Off fetal  Suard  and  Reaerve  Nanpoucr  Strengths  and  Statlstfcs,  1982  t  1987  SuMaartes 
*  Reservtsts  wfth  required  annual  training,  but  not  required  to  drill,  added  to  Selected 
Reserve 

**  Naval  Reserve  TARs  added  to  Selected  Reserve 


many  reservists  were  being  asked  to  train  more  intensely  and  for 
longer  periods  than  ever  before.  To  t''''  xtent  that  extended 
training  results  in  increased  time  and  schedule  conflicts 
between  reservists  and  their  civilian  employers  and  puts 
additional  stress  on  family,  community  and  personal  obligations, 
the  result  may  be  Increased  turnover  and  reduced  personnel 
readiness. 

Members  and  their  spouses  participating  in  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  were  asked  2d>out  their  (or  their  spouse's) 
likelihood  of  staying  in  the  reserve  under  three  scenarios: 

•  The  current  training  schedule 

•  The  current  schedule  plus  two  extra  four-hour  drills  per 
month 

•  The  current  schedule  plus  an  additional  five  days  of  annual 
training 
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Analysis  of  responses  indicates  that,  under  either  extended 
training  scenario,  both  officer  and  enlisted  retention  vould 
drop.  RAND  created  a  reenlistaent  supply  model  to  predict,  for 
enlisted  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  whether 
extended  training  time  would  affect  the  retention  of  some  types 
of  reservists  more  than  others.  RAND  found  that,  for  junior 
enlisted  personnel,  those  who  have  been  promoted  faster,  have 
some  education  past  high  school  and  are  employed  full-time  are 
more  adverse  to  the  prospect  of  extended  training  time.^^ 

Evidence  of  the  effects  of  increased  intensity  of  reserve 
training  on  member  perceptions  can  be  inferred  through  the 
comparison  of  the  views  of  senior  enlisted  members  in  45  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  concerning  training 
readiness  problems.  Members  of  these  45  units  were  surveyed  in 
1979  and  again  in  1986.  The  two  factors  most  likely  to  be 
considered  a  problem  in  1986,  and  showing  the  greatest  relative 
increase  from  1979  to  1986  in  the  percent  of  members  who 
considered  the  factor  a  problem,  were  "not  enough  time  to  plan 
training  objectives  and  get  all  administrative  paperwork  done" 
and  "not  enough  drill  time  to  practice  skills. 

This  quantitative  analysis  of  changing  perceptions  is 
reflected  in  the  views  of  Guard  and  Reserve  members  and  their 
spouses  who  added  written  comments  in  responding  to  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Suiveys.  Many  indicated  that  they  were  being 
pushed  close  to  the  limit  by  the  time  and  schedule  demands  of 
reserve  obligations. 

In  addition  to  member  perceptions  of  current  demands  of 
reserve  service  and  their  responses  concerning  the  likely 
effects  of  increased  training  upon  their  continued 
participation,  there  is  some  empirical  data  concerning  retention 
in  units  that  have  experienced  extended  training.  Case  studies 
of  the  first  seven  Army  National  Guard  units  to  attend  the 
National  Training  Center,  which  requires  three  weeks  of  annual 
training  and  extra  drills  and  planning  sessions  for  preparation, 
indicate  that  attrition  increased  both  from  the  participating 
units  and  from  the  National  Guard. 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  employer,  family,  and  personal 
conflicts  that  may  be  associated  with  intensified  or  extended 
training,  civilian  income  is  lost  by  a  substantial  number  of 
reservists,  and  this  is  not  fully  made  up  by  military  pay.  This 
situation  creates  a  compensation  environment  substantially 
different  from  that  experienced  by  and  relevant  to  full-time 
members  of  the  uniformed  services.  This  report  addresses  issues 
and  initiatives  that  may  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  military 
compensation  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  environment. 
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CoMPenaatlon 


The  6th  QRMC  relied  heavily  on  reserve  manpower,  personnel  and 
pay  file  data.  Throughout  this  report  there  are  specific 
discussions  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  QRMC  work  groups 
because  of  incomplete,  inaccurate,  or  unavailable  data.  There 
are  numerous  Indications  that  these  data  shortcomings  are 
detracting  from  the  effectiveness  of  day-to-day  management  as 
well  as  confounding  analysts.  Specific  recommendations  are 
included  elsewhere  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Accurate  and 
complete  manpower,  personnel,  and  pay  data  is  so  essential  to 
reserve  component  management,  however,  that  a  brief  summary  is 
included  in  this  Introductory  chapter. 

Reserve  Components  Comoson  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPD6) 

RCCPDS  has  been  the  official  source  for  reserve  component 
personnel  strength  since  July  1975  and  the  official  source  for 
accession,  loss,  and  reenlistment  data  since  July  1976.  It 
provides  a  standardized  and  centralized  database  of  personnel 
information  on  all  members  of  the  reserve  components.  RCCPDS 
data  was  invaluable  to  the  work  of  the  QRMC;  however,  its  use 
created  major  problems  due  to  missing  data  and  inaccurate  data 
in  both  current  and  historical  files. 

The  DoD  has  recognized  the  importance  of  RCCPDS  data  and  its 
current  shortcomings.  In  1983  an  initiative  was  begun  to 
improve  the  system.  In  October  of  1984,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
senior  level  Steering  Group  to  oversee  progress  in  this  effort. 
Significant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
data  and  the  database  has  been  expanded.  As  noted  elsewhere  in 
the  report,  however,  much  critical  data  is  still  missing  or 
deficient. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  the  RCCPDS  database  continue 
to  receive  high  priority  attention. 


Reserve  Military  Pay  Record  Extracts 

Because  of  known  deficiencies  in  the  personnel  data  base  (e.g. 
reserve  component  Incentive  program  data)  and  unavailability  of 
certain  data  from  budget  documents  (e.g.  data  on  special  and 
incentive  pay  costs  and  recipients) ,  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center  began  a  project  to  develop  an  information  file  based  on 
reserve  component  pay  files  early  in  1986.  This  project  was 
never  fully  successful.  In  some  cases  extensive  computer 
programming  was  required  to  combine  and  array  data  to  be 
suitable  for  analysis.  In  other  cases,  needed  pay  and 
retirement  point  data  was  collected  and  maintained  at  different 
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locations  basad  upon  the  type  of  duty  perfomed  by  the 
reservist.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  from 
reserve  pay  files  the  total  annual  military  earnings  of  the 
reserve  members  of  most  components. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  receives  quarterly  magnetic 
tape  extracts  of  retired  military  pay  records  (DoD  Instruction 
7770.1),  and  active  componiant  military  pay  records  (DoD 
Instruction  7770.2),  according  to  existing  DoD  Instructions. 

This  procedure  provides  essential  data  for  the  evaluation  of  DoD 
programs  and  policies.  Interagency  reporting,  and  actuarial 
purposes.  Similar  standard  information  is  required  for  reserve 
military  pay  records.  As  discussed  in  the  following  chapter  of 
this  report,  reservists  serve  in  many  different  duty  statuses 
and  the  duty  status  determines  the  compensation  of  the  member. 
Moreover  the  duty  is  intermittent.  Thus  standard  extracts  of 
pay  data  from  all  reserve  components  are  imperative  to  provide 
needed  management  and  program  data. 

■  The  6th  QEDK  recommends  revision  of  DoD  Instruction  7720.2 
Hagnetic  Tape  Extracts  of  Military  Pay  Recoirds,"  to 
require  that  reserve  component  pay  file  data  be  furnished 
quarterly  to  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  on  the  same 
basis  as  presently  required  for  active  pay  file  data. 


Need  for  an  Integrated  Reserve  Manpower  Database 

The  data  on  reserve  manpower  available  to  and  used  by  the  6th 
QRMC  Illustrates  the  potential  for  the  use  of  integrated 
manpower  data  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  reserve 
compensation.  Analysis  reported  in  Volume  II  of  the  QRMC  report 
used  manpower  authorization  files,  RCCPDS  data  on  grade  and 
skill  qualification  and  Army  unit-priority  schemes  to  identify 
the  minimum  number  of  soldiers,  by  specialty,  that  could  be 
added  to  priority  units  to  achieve  targeting  personnel  readiness 
ratings.  This  implies  the  possibility  that  compensation 
initiatives  targeted  at  the  most  critical  skills  and  units  and 
with  appropriate  conditions  for  use  could  result  in  substantial 
personnel  readiness  improvements  within  reasonable  cost  limits. 

In  its  analysis,  the  6th  QRMC  was  able  to  overcome  many 
systemic  reserve  manpower  data  deficiencies  due  to  the 
availability  of  the  comprehensive  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys.  For  most  components,  survey  data  was  superior  to 
personnel  2uid  pay  files  for  such  items  as  annual  military  pay, 
inactive  duty  retirement  points  etc.  Nith  the  increasing 
resources  devoted  to  reserve  forces  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
nation  is  dependent  on  their  readiness,  a  plan  for  an  integrated 
system  of  reserve  personnel,  manpower  and  pay  data  is  required 
and  should  be  a  near  term  priority  of  defense  managers. 
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1.  The  militia  clause  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  "The 
Congress  shall  have  Power... to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  states... the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and 
the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the 
discipline  described  by  Congress." 

2.  Two  accounts  of  these  statutory  provisions  that 
cozqplement  one  another  in  scope  and  detail  nay  be  found  in 
Frederick  B.  Weiner,  "The  Militia  Clause  of  the  Constitution," 
Haryarfl  Lav  Mvivw,  vol.  LIV,  Ho.  2  (December,  1940),  pp.  182- 
220;  and  Robert  L.  Goldich,  "Historical  Continuity  in  the  U.S. 
Military  Reserve  System,"  Armed  Forces  and  Society.  Vol.  7, 
(Fall,  1980),  pp.  88-112. 

3.  A  "drill"  is  a  period  of  Inactive  duty  training.  Origi¬ 
nally,  it  was  a  weekly  assembly  of  at  least  1  1/2  hours.  Today 
the  minimum  period  is  two  hours  and  the  DoD  has  established  a 
four-hour  minimtun  by  regulation. 

4.  Department  of  Defense.  Reserve  Forces  for  National 
Security  -  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1948. 

5.  Senate  Armed  Sexvices  Committee,  Report  Wo.  117.  8 2d 
Congress,  1st  session,  p.  1. 

6.  The  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1970,  p.  97. 

7.  Department  of  Defense  rnwinanders  Digest.  February  27, 
1971,  pp.  7-8. 

8.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  5  of  this  report,  a  test  of  a 
Selected  Reserve  reenlistment  bonus  was  authorized  in  1977  and 
additional  bonus  authorizations  approved  in  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s.  Medical,  dental,  and  death  benefits  were  Improved 
and  standardized  in  the  mid-1980s.  In  August,  1969  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board  had  recommended  an  actuarlally  reduced 
reserve  retirement  annuity  be  paid  at  age  50  with  20  years  of 
creditable  service.  The  RFPB  recommended  that  all  retirement 
benefits.  Including  commissary,  exchange,  and  medical  care  be 
available  on  receipt  of  retired  pay.  Legislation  to  amend 
chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment 
of  reserve  retired  pay  at  age  50  was  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  (H.R.  8859) .  The  DoD  recommended  deferment  of  action 
on  the  legislation  pending  completion  of  a  review  of  the  total 
military  retirement  system.  Survivor  benefits  for  surviving 
dependents  of  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  who  died  after  becoming 
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eligible  for  retired  pay  at  age  60,  but  prior  to  reaching  age 
60,  were  enacted  into  lav  In  1978. 

9.  R^V.L.  Coqper,  mittarv  Manpower  ami  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  The  RAMD  Corporation,  1977,  pp.  150-158. 

10.  J.R.  ^lidcerhoff,  and  D.N.  Qrlssner,  "The  Reserve  Forces 

in  an  All-Volunteer  Bnvlronnent, "  in  Bowen,  W.,  Little,  R.  and 
Sicilia,  6.T.  (Eds).  ■Ph«  vorce  After  a  Decade. 

McLean,  VA:  Pergaaon-Brassey,  1966,  p.  209. 

11.  Total  Selected  Reserve  strength  fell  fro*  925,000  in 
Fiscal  Year  1972  to  823,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1976,  an  overall 
decline  of  11  percent.  This  compared  to  a  decrease  in  active 
force  end  strmgth  of  only  8.6  percent;  2.3  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1972  to  2.1  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

12.  David  W.  Grissmer,  Richard  Buddin  and  Sheila  Mataraj 

Kirby.  iBprftYing  RtBBrvft  goRp^ngation; _ A  RoYiw.pt 

C<»pen8ation  Related  Personnel  and  Training  Readiness  Issues. 

The  RAMD  Corporation,  R-3669-FN6P/RA,  Forthcoming,  pp.  129-133. 

13.  Ibid.  pp.  70-78. 

14.  Ibid.  pp.  133-141.  The  research  is  reported  in  detail  in 
David  H.  Grissmer  and  Glenda  Nogami,  "Retention  Patterns  for 
Army  National  Guard  Units  Attending  the  National  Training 
Center,"  prepared  for  Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories  under 
contract  to  U.s.  Army  Research  Office,  November  1986  (draft). 
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Ctaapter  2.  VBE  SIHUCTOKB  or  CXMFBMSATIOII  for  HXTIOMM.  GOAKO  AMD 
RBSBRVB  maiHRRS 


OYMryiOT 

Regular  aeabera  of  the  uniformed  services  are,  by  definition 
in  law,  on  active  duty.  The  elements  of  their  compensation  are 
based  in  large  part  upon  the  fact  that  they  are,  at  least 
potentially,  on  a  military  career  track.  The  service  of  reserve 
members,  by  contrast,  ranges  from  those  serving  on  active  duty 
with  the  expectation  or  opportunity  to  serve  until  qualifying 
for  an  active  duty  retirement,  to  those  whose  service  is 
strictly  in  a  "part-time”  capacity.  While  substantial  numbers 
of  reservists  serve  full-time,  the  great  majority  do  not.  There 
is  a  similar  range  of  Intensity  of  service  for  part-time 
members.  Selected  Reservists  may  be  required  to  perform  48  or 
more  inactive  duty  training  periods  and  up  to  30  days  of  active 
duty  each  year.  Individual  Ready  Reservists,  by  comparison, 
must  only  fulfill  a  one-day  annual  reporting  requirement.  A 
much  smaller  group  of  Standby  Reservists  have  no  participation 
requirements,  but  remain  vulnerable  to  mobilization  during  a  war 
or  national  emergency. 

The  work  of  the  6th  QRMC  concentrated  primarily  on 
compensation  for  full-time  and  part-time  reservists  who  serve 
and  train  in  the  reserve  components.  Although  compensation  for 
regular  members  was  generally  excluded  from  the  study  plan 
because  of  the  direction  to  perform  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  reserve  compensation,  the  QRMC  did  not 
ignore  the  compensation  of  reserve  members  serving  with  the 
active  coiQ>onents,  since  their  status  differs  in  some  respects 
from  regular  members. 

The  compensation  structure  for  reserve  memb  's.  depends  upon 
their  duty  status  and,  if  on  active  duty,  the  ’nr-tion  of 
service  specified  in  their  orders.  For  exaiq>l«:.,  ill  reservists 
in  an  active  status  receive  15  retirement  points  each  year — the 
ec(ui valent  of  15  days  of  active  duty — for  their  membership. 
Members  performing  inactive  duty  training  may  receive  pay, 
benefits,  and  survivor  benefit  protections  for  line-of-duty 
incapacitation  or  death,  depending  on  the  type  of  inactive  duty 
training  performed.  Reservists  serving  on  active  duty  have 
differwit  entitlements  and  benefits  depending  on  whether  the 
duty  is  "for  training"  or  "other  than  for  training,"  and  on  the 
length  of  the  period  of  duty.  For  example,  mesdaers  serving  on 
orders  that  specify  a  period  of  more  than  30  days  accrued  leave, 
and  their  dependents  gain  medical  care  entitlements  and 
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benefits.  Nenbers  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  140 
days  or  sore  are  eligible  for  Variable  Housing  Allowemce 
payments.  Reserve  members  may  serve  for  two  or  more  years  of 
continuous  active  duty  for  training  and  yet  not  qualify  as 
veterans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Veterans'  Administration 
guaranteed  home  loan.  This  anomaly  occurs  because  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  treats  active  duty  for  training 
differently  from  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  veterans' 
benefits. 

This  complex  system  has  evolved  piecemeal  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  our  national  defense.  Prior  to  the  Korean  War,  the 
active  duty  service  of  reservists  in  peacetime  was  limited  to 
relatively  short  terms.  Service  for  a  full  active  duty  career 
in  reserve  status  was  not  contemplated.  For  example,  it  was  not 
until  passage  of  the  Act  of  February  21,  1946,  that  the  first 
legislation  was  authorized  providing  for  the  nondisability 
retirement  of  reservists  from  active  duty  for  length  of  service. 
This  authorization  was  followed  by  extension  of  nondisability 
retirement  to  reserve  officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  through 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and  Retirement  Equalization 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  80-810) .  Nondisability  retirement  from 
active  duty  for  enlisted  reservists  was  authorized  in  1958  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (Public  Law  85-583)  and,  in  1980,  for 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  (Public  Law  96-343) . 

The  QRMC  study  of  reserve  compensation  entails  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  way  in  which  specific  elements  of  compensation  are 
structured  for  reserve  members  across  the  range  of  statuses  in 
which  they  serve.  These  statuses  include  active  duty,  active 
duty  for  training,  full-time  National  Guard  duty  and  inactive 
duty  training.  They  include  full-time  duty  in  an  active 
component,  paid  from  active  component  military  appropriations, 
whether  in  a  career,  specified  term,  or  temporary  status.  They 
also  include  full-time  duty  paid  from  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
personnel  appropriations  in  support  of  the  reserve  components. 
Finally  included  is  part-time  duty  involving  active  duty  or 
inactive  duty  training,  and  reserve  membership  without 
participation  in  training  activities. 

There  are  variations  in  the  elements  and  provisions  of 
military  compensation  with  respect  to  each  of  these  statuses. 
Although  a  ooBq;>lete  description  of  this  complex  structure  was 
judged  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  QRMC  study,  an 
understanding  of  this  broader  framework  was  necessary,  both  for 
a  general  understanding  of  the  field  under  review  and  for 
analysis  of  specific  inequities,  inconsistencies  and  anomalies, 
and  potential  cost  efficiencies.  The  following  discussion  is 
intended  to  provide  this  framework. 
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nMt.PCfqg»,  Statim  gB  .cpBBtMWtiflP 

Activ*  Duty 

After  Korea.,  the  aaxinua  nuadser  of  regular  officers  authorized 
in  lav  was  well  below  the  nunber  of  officers  required  to  serve 
in  the  active  forces.  As  a  result,  large  nuiabers  of  reserve 
officers  served  on  extended  active  duty,  sany  with  the  hope  of  a 
full  active  duty  career.  These  officers  were  drawn  free  a 
variety  of  sources — reserve  officer  conmissioning  prograns, 
part-tine  reservists,  and  regular  enlisted  nenbers  who  qualified 
for  reserve  conaissions. 

For  these  officers,  continuation  on  active  duty  was  sxibject 
to  cheutging  military  requirenents,  however,  and  involuntary 
release  after  long  service  frequently  resulted  in  hardship  emd 
inequity.  New  compensation  provisions  were  enacted  in  response 
to  this  situation.  In  1956,  for  example,  a  readjustment  payment 
was  authorized  for  reservists  who,  after  having  served 
continuously  on  active  duty  for  long  periods  of  tine,  were 
involuntarily  released.  The  seune  lav  (Public  Law  646)  provided 
that  a  member  within  two  years  of  becoming  eligible  for  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  could  not  be  released  from  active  duty 
unless  the  release  was  approved  by  the  military  department 
secretary.  Other  examples  of  such  provisions  Include  the 
following:  enlisted  members  who  accepted  a  commission  and  then 
were  released  from  active  duty  were  entitled  to  be  restored  to 
active  duty  in  the  highest  regular  enlisted  grade  formerly  held, 
and  these  reservists  became  eligible  to  retire  at  the  highest 
grade  in  whict^  they  had  satisfactorily  served. 

These  separate  provisions,  relating  to  compensation  of  reserve 
officers  on  extended  active  duty  with  the  active  components, 
were  based  on  the  differing  standings  of  reserve  and  regular 
officers  with  respect  to  promotion,  separation,  and  retirement. 
The  Defense  officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOmA)  of  1980  was 
intended  to  diminish  these  differences.  In  considering  DOPMA, 
the  Congress  referred  to  the  "anomaly  of  career  active-duty 
reservists."^  The  House  report  noted  that,  although  large 
numbers  of  reserve  officers  may  serve  on  active  duty  and  qualify 
for  an  active  duty  retirement,  the  law  provided  for  differing 
treatment  of  regulars  and  reserves.  The  report  noted 
specifically  that  reserve  officers  on  active  duty  had  no 
expectation  of  minimum  time  in  grade  prior  to  retirement  or 
separation,  and  they  could  be  released  at  any  time  subject  to 
the  needs  of  the  service.  Conversely,  compensation  provisions, 
such  as  dual  compensation  laws  affecting  the  military  retired 
pay  of  career  officers  who  work  for  the  federal  government  in  a 
civilian  capacity,  were  different  for  regular  officers  than  for 
reservists. 
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As  originally  ooncaivad,  DOMA  would  hava  rasolvad  auch 
dlffarancas  by  Iragulring  an  all-ragular  offlcar  forca  after  9  to 
11  years  of  service.  This  coincides  with  the  considerations  for 
selection  for  prosiotion  to  pay  grade  04.  Officers  who  were 
still  reservists  at  this  jioint  would  be  tendered  a  regular 
appbintbent  if  selected  for  pr(Miotion  to  04;  they  %rould  be 
released  fros  active  duty  if  not  selected  after  the  second 
consideratimi.  This  feature  of  DOfMA  was  left  to  Service  policy 
in  the  version  of  the  Bill  that  was  ultieately  signed  into  law. 

Nevertheless,  D0I>MA  did  sake  sajor  changes  affecting  the 
sanaganent  of  reserve  officers  on  active  duty.  It  established  a 
single  active  duty  list  for  the  career  sanagesent  of  both 
regulAr  and  reserve  officers.  Prosotion  consideration 
and  selection  procedures  are  how  unifom  tor  active  duty  list 
officers  and  reserve  officdrs  on  the  active  duty  list  are  no 
longer  considered  by  reserve  proaotion  selection  boards. 
Conversely,  under  DOFMA,  teberve  officers  on  active  duty  for 
training,  those  pursuing  special  short-ters  projects,  and  those 
on  active  duty  specifically  to  develop  reserve  policies  or  to 
organize,  adninister,  recruit,  instruct,  or  train  reservists 
were  excluded  from  the  active  duty  list.  The  rationale  for  this 
exclusion  was  that  these  officers  were  not  on  an  active  duty 
career  path. 

The  DOFMA  legislation  served  to  reduce  such  of  the  turbulence 
and  uncertainty  that  had  been  associated  with  the  call  to  and 
release  front  active  duty  of  reserve  officers.  In  conjunction 
with  the  personnel  sanagssent  and  cospensation  provisions 
alreaidy  in  effect,  the  result  was  generally  sore  equitable 
treatnwnt  of  reserve  officers  pursuing  a  career  in  an  active 
component. 

Full-Tiae  Duty  in  Support  of  the  Natimal  Guard  and  Reserve 

Coincident  with  the  consideration  and  enactment  of  DOFMA,  much 
greater  reliance  was  being  placed  on  reserve  members  and  units 
as  part  of  the  Total  Force.  Achievement  of  the  increased 
readiness  associated  with  this  reliance  required  significant 
growth  in  full-time  support  to  reserve  units.  This  growth  was 
achieved  primarily  through  placing  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
members  on  full-time  duty  in  support  of  reserve  administration, 
training,  and  recruiting. 

The  great  majority  of  this  increase  in  full-time  reserve 
meSbers  was  in  enlisted  members  of  the  Amy  National  Guard,  Army 
Reserve,  and  the  Air  National  Guard.  For  all  components,  over 
57,000  National  Guard  members  and  enlisted  Reservists  now  serve 
on  extended  full-time  duty  in  support  of  the  reserve  components. 
The  majority  of  these  new  full-time  members,  particularly  in  the 
Amy  and  Air  Force  components,  were  accessed  from  the  ranks  of 
part-time  unit  membem.  This  created  compensation  issues 
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similar  to  those  that  developed  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  when 
reserve  officers  were  needed  for  extended  service  on  active 
duty.  These  issues  are  addressed  throughout  this  report.  A 
summary  is  contained  in  Chapter  3  of  this  volume. 

The  nature  of  the  increase  in  full-time  reservists  also 
resulted  in  creation  of  a  new  duty  status — full-time  National 
Guard  duty.  There  are  now  approximately  30,000  officers  and 
enlisted  meadpers  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Air  National 
Guard  who  serve  on  full-time  National vGuard  duty  under  section 
502(f)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code.  This  status  was  created 
to  preserve  the  command  and  control  structure  within  the 
National  Guard.  Members  of  the  National  Guard  perform  weekend 
drills,  annual  training,  and  some  other  training  dxity  in  State 
status  rather  than  in  federal  service.  Thus  the  command 
authority  for  these  members  rests  with  the  state,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  clarify  peacetime  command  authority  with  respect  to 
National  Guafd  members  who  provide  full-time  support,  the  DoD 
developed  legislation  creating  a  new  status,  full-time  National 
Guard  duty,  now  defined  in  law  as  follows: 

Training  or  other  duty,  other  than  inactive  duty, 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  bf 
the  United  States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  in  the  member's  status  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  of  a  State  or  territory,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  section  316,  502,  503,  504,  or  505  of 
[title  32]  for  which  the  member  is  entitled  to  pay 
from  the  United  States  or  for  which  the  member  has 
waived  pay  from  the  United  States.^ 

Although  members  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty  are  not  in 
federal  service,  for  the  purposes  of  laws  that  provide  benefits 
for  members,  their  dependents,  and  their  beneficiaries,  full¬ 
time  National  Guard  duty  is  considered  active  duty  In  the 
federal  service.  The  one  exception  is  that  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  is  considered  as  active  duty  for  training  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  veterans'  benefits.  As  a  result, 
members  serving  in  this  status  tdio  are  not  veterans  as  a  result 
of  prior  active  duty  are  not  eligible  for  all  veterans' 
benefits.  This  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  3. 

Part-Time  Duty 

Active  Duty  for  Part-Time  Members:  Part-time  reserve  members 
typically  serve  on  active  duty  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty 
for  two  weeks  annually.  Many  part-time  reservists,  including 
new  entrants,  those  receiving  additional  formal  training  and 
those  performing  special  work,  however,  serve  additional  periods 
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of  actlvo  duty.  Heoibers  of  the  reserve  conponents  ntay  serve  on 
active  duty  in  one  of  the  following  five  categories  described  In 
DoD  Directive  1215.6. 

•  Initial  Active  Duty  Training  (lADT) .  lADT  Includes  basic 
military  training  and  technical  skill  training  required  for 
all  entrants  without  prior  service. 

•  Annual  Training  (AT) .  This  is  the  minimum  period  of 
training  that  a  reservist  must  perform  each  year  to  satisfy 
the  AT  requirements  associated  with  his  or  her  reserve 
component  assignment. 

•  Active  Duty  for  Training  (ADT) .  ADT  includes  full-time 
attendance  at  formal  specialized  skill  training,  flight 
training,  combat  crew  training,  and  professional 
development  education  programs  intended  to  provide  reserve 
component  members  with  skills  and  disciplines  necessary  to 
support  reserve  missions.  ADT  orders  provide  for  automatic 
reversion  to  inactive  duty  status  when  the  specified  period 
of  ADT  is  completed.  Reservists  on  ADT  do  not  count 
against  statutory  endstrengths  prescribed  for  the  active 
components  or  for  reserve  component  full-time  support. 

•  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work  (ADSW) .  ADSW  is  funded  from 
military  and  reserve  personnel  appropriations  and  is  used 
for  projects  supporting  active  or  reserve  component 
programs.  Examples  of  these  projects  are  study  groups, 
boards,  and  support  for  training  sites  and  exercises. 
Members  on  ADSW  for  more  than  180  days  are  counted  in 
computing  active  component  endstrengths  or  reserve 
component  full-time  support  endstrengths,  dependent  on  the 
appropriation  category  from  which  they  are  paid. 

•  Active  Duty  (AD) .  Full-time  active  duty,  other  than  ADT  or 
ADSW,  including  full-time  National  Guard  duty  is  authorized 
in  support  of  reserve  coiqponent  missions.  Members  on 
active  duty  other  than  ADSW  or  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  for  more  than  180  days  are  counted  against  active  or 
reserve  component  endstrengths  as  discuss^  ed>ove. 

For  purposes  of  pay,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  types 
of  active  duty.  All  personnel  on  active  duty  in  a  pay  status 
are,  as  a  minimum,  entitled  to  basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  (BAQ)  (or  quarters  in-kind) ,  and  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence.  (BAS)  (or  subsistence  in-kind) .  These  three  cash 
elements  of  compensation  plus  the  federal  tax  advantage 
resulting  from  the  nontaxable  elements,  BAQ  and  BAS,  are  known 
collectively  as  basic  military  compensation  (BMC) .  In  1980,  the 
BAQ  elemmt  of  compensation  was  broadened  to  include  variable 
housing  allowance  (VHA)  and  the  overseas  station  housing 
allowance;  this  expanded  definition  is  referred  to  as  regular 
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Bilitary  coapenaation  (RMC)  and  ia  codified  in  aection  101(25) 
of  title  37,  United  Statea  Code.  Every  aeaber  on  active  duty  is 
entitled  to  BMC  but  not  neceaaarily  to  RMC.  Aa  an  illuatration, 
active  force  nenbera  living  off  baae  do  not  receive  VBA  if  local 
houaing  expenaea  do  not  exceed  certain  levela.  Reaerve 
coflg>onent  meBbera  on  active  duty  toura  of  leaa  than  140  days  are 
not  entitled  to  VHA. 

Inactive  Duty  for  Part-TlBe  Meabera:  The  Bajority  of  the 
Bilitary  duty  perforaed  by  Boat  part-tiae  reaerve  aeabera  Is  in 
an  Inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  status.  IDT  is  generally 
defined  in  DoD  Directive  1215.6,  "Unifom  Reserve,  Training  and 
RetlreBent  Categories,"  as  authorized  and  scheduled  training 
perfomed  by  a  reservist  or  Beaber  of  the  National  Guard  who  Is 
not  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training. 

IDT  consists  of  regular  training  periods,  asseablies  or 
drills,  or  periods  of  applicable  duty  or  equivalent  training. 
Typically,  it  consists  of  training  conducted  Bonthly  on  a 
weekend,  with  two  four-  to  six-hour  drills  per  day.  For  each 
training  period  or  drill,  a  nenber's  basic  coiq>ensation  is  1/30 
of  the  Bonthly  basic  pay  of  an  active  coBponent  Benber  with  the 
seune  pay  grade  and  length  of  service. ^  Basic  coBpensation  does 
not  include  subsistence  and  quarters  allowances,  but  Bany 
special  and  incentive  pays  authorized  in  chapter  3  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Bay  be  added  to  IDT  coBpensation.  In  the 
case  of  a  Beaber  entitled  to  a  special  pay  during  IDT,  the 
coBpensation  for  each  IDT  period  is  increased  by  an  aaount  equal 
to  1/30  of  the  Bonthly  ano\int  of  the  special  pay.^  Although 
section  206  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  authorizes 
coBpensation  for  an  IDT  period  of  at  least  two  hours,  DoD  policy 
prescribes  a  ainlnviB  four-hour  duty  period  and  liaits  paid  IDT 
periods  to  two  in  any  calendar  day.  Thus,  as  coBpensation  for  a 
four-drill  weekend  with  two  drills  each  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
a  BeBber  receives  a  total  of  4/30  of  the  Bonthly  basic  pay  of  an 
active  coBponent  aenber  of  the  sazw  grade  and  service  longevity 
and  4/30  of  any  special  pay  to  which  entitled.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  1,  the  BininuB  number  of  regular  IDT  periods  required 
annually  is  established  by  training  category. 

Additional  IDT  periods  auiy  be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 
Inproving  readiness.  These  additional  training  periods  fall 
into  three  categories.  DoD  Directive  1215.6  establishes  policy 
for  administering  additional  IDT  periods  as  follows: 

•  Additional  training  periods  (ATPs)  for  units,  subunits, 
and  Individuals  are  to  accoapllsh  additional  required 
training  as  defined  by  a  unit's  wartine  mission.  The 
number  of  these  training  periods  shall  not  exceed  12  per 
fiscal  year  for  any  zmdser. 
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•  Additional  flying  and  flight  training  periods  (AFTPs)  are 
authorized  for  priaary  aircrew  aeizbers  to  conduct  aircrew 
training  zmd  combat  crew  qualification  training,  to  attain 
and  maintain  aircrew  flying  proficiency,  and  to  sustain 
mobilization  readiness.  AFTPs  shall  not  be  in  addition  to 
ATPs.  The  number  of  AFTPs  shall  not  exceed  48  per  fiscal 
year  for  any  aircrew  member  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Service  Secretary  concerned. 

•  Readiness  management  periods  (RNPs)  are  used  to  support  the 
ongoing  day-to-day  operation  of  the  unit,  including  unit 
administration,  training  preparation,  support  activities, 
and  maintenance  functions.  The  number  of  periods  shall  not 
exceed  24  per  fiscal  year  for  any  member.  These  training 
periods  shall  be  used  only  where  sufficient  full-time 
support  personnel  are  not  available  for  these  duties.  RMPs 
shall  not  be  performed  on  the  s£u&e  day  that  another 
training  period  is  being  performed,  and  not  more  than  one 
RMP  shall  be  performed  by  an  individual  in  one  calendar 

day> 


The  combination  of  duty  statuses  outlined  above  for  part-time 
members  has  assisted  the  reserve  components  to  meet  specific 
training  objectives  and  Total  Force  mission  requirements.  It 
also  creates  situations  in  which  the  compensation  status  differs 
for  members  performing  the  same  duty.  When  combined  with  the 
fact  that  reseirvists  may  perform  duty  with  or  without  pay,®  the 
range  is  broadened  even  further.®  This  flexibility  is  not 
without  cost.  One  reserve  unit  visited  by  6th  QRMC  staff 
indicated  that  an  excessive  amount  of  the  administrative  work 
done  by  full-time  support  personnel  is  devoted  to  managing  the 
funds  associated  with  these  differing  training  statuses.  In  one 
component,  the  QRMC  analysis  was  severely  limited  by  the  lack  of 
complete  military  cozq)ensation  costs  for  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals.  This  lack  of  information  was  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  members  were  paid  from  different  pay  systems 
when  performing  in  different  duty  statuses.  Flexibility  has 
also  resulted  in  concern  over  possible  eUbuse  of  the  system. 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1979,  paid  equivalent  training  (pay  for 
activities  performed  in  lieu  of  a  regularly  scheduled  training 
assembly  or  drill)  has  been  limited  to  four  IDT  periods  per 
fiscal  year.  This  limit  was  the  result  of  congressional  concern 
that  zuiny  equivalent  training  sessions  were  not  equivalent  in 
content  or  in  quality  to  the  missed  training. 


The  Structure  of 


Active  duty  and  IDT  for  members  of  the  reserve  components  is 
conducted  within  a  structure  only  slightly  modified  from  that 
initially  set  out  in  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952. 
Regulatory  implementation  of  the  statute  is  provided  by  DoD 
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Directive  1215.6,  "Unifom  Reserve,  Training  and  Retirenent 
Categories,”  which  provides  official  DoD  and  Coast  Guard 
policies  pertaining  to  sanagesent  of  seabers  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  araed  forces,  this  Directive  establishes 
policy  guidance  for  maintaining  •^•nd  reporting  personnel  data, 
designates  unlfora  reserve  coiq^nent  categories  and  training  and 
retirement  categories,  establishes  ain4.aua  training  criteria  for 
each  category  of  the  reserve  coi^nents,  and  provides  uniform 
planning  policies  and  procedures  for  training  reservists. 

The  structure  and  relationships  of  the  numerous  reserve 
categories  and  their  mobilization  responsibilities  are  cozgilex. 
All  National  Guard  and  Reserve  manpower  is  assigned  to  one  of 
three  reserve  component  categories  as  shotm  in  Figure  2-1:  the 
Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve,  and  the  Retired  Reserve. 


Figure  2-1.  Reserve  component  categories 


The  Ready  Reserve  is  comprised  of  military  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve,  organized  in  units  or  as 
individuals,  liable  for  recall  to  active  duty  to  augment  the 
active  c^qponents  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  The 
Ready  Reserve  consists  of  three  reserve  ccaqponent  subcategories 
as  shown  in  Figure  2-2:  the  Selected  Reserve,  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  and  the  Inactive  National  Guard. 
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Figure  2-2.  Ready  Reserve  subcategories 


The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  units  and  individuals  within 
the  Ready  Reserve  that  are  designated  by  their  respective 
Services  and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  so 
essential  to  initial  wartime  missions  that  they  have  priority 
over  all  other  reserves.  The  Selected  Reserve  includes  both 
full-time  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  members  (AGR/TAR)  and  part- 
time  Guardsmen  and  Resetvlsts. 

•  Selected  Reserve  Units  are  units  manned  and  equipped  to 
serve  and/or  train  either  as  operational  or  as  augmentation 
units.  Operational  units  train  and  serve  as  units. 
Augmentation  units  train  together  but,  when  mobilized,  lose 
their  unit  identity,  being  subsumed  into  an  active  unit  or 
activity.  Selected  Reserve  units  include  the  following: 

•  Part-Time  Unit  Members:  Trained  unit  members  who 
participate  in  unit  training  activities  part  time. 

These  members  are  required  to  participate  in  48  drill 
periods  and  two  weeks  of  full-time  training  duty  each 
year. 

•  Active  Guazxl/Reserve  (AGR) :  Guard  members  or  Selected 
Reservists  who  are  ordered  to  active  duty  or  full-time 
National  Guard  duty  with  their  consent  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  instructing, 
or  training  res'Tve  cc^ponent  units. 
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Subcategories  of  the  Selected  Reserve  are  shown  in  Figure  2-3 
and  consist  of  the  following: 


Figure  2-3.  Selected  Reserve  subcategories 


•  Military  Technicians  (MT) :  Federal  civilian  employees 
who  provide  full-time  support  for  administration, 
training,  and  maintenance  to  reserve  units  and  support 
activities.  These  employees  must  maintain  their  status 
as  part-time  selected  Reservists;  they  are  often 
referred  to  as  dual-status  individuals  and  are  counted 
in  the  part-time  unit  member  subcategory.  Dual-status 
military  technicians  must  be  in  mobilization  positions 
and  are  required  to  meet  the  same  drill  and  annual 
training  requirements  as  other  part-time  unit  members. 

•  Trained  Individuals  are  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  who 
are  asslgncKl  to  an  active-force  organization.  Trained 
individuals  Include  the  following: 

•  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs) :  IMAs  are 
trained  individuals  preesslgned  to  the  billet  of  an 
active  component  of  the  Selected  Service  System,  or  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  organization 
that  must  be  filled  on  or  shortly  after  mobilization. 
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TMhm  train  part-tina  with  an  activa  coi^nant  unit  in 
praparation  for  racall  in  aobiliaation,  Sdaa  HIM  hava 
tha  Sana  participation  raquiranants  as  unit  saMbars. 
Most,  howavar,  ara  raquirad  to  participata  in  only  24 
drill  pariods  (this  is  tha  typical  IMX  training 
raquiranant  in  tha  Air  Forca  Rasarva)  or  only  annual 
training  (tha  typical  pattam  in  the  Amy  Reserve)  each 
year. 

•  individual  Active  Guard/Rasarva  (AGV^hR) :  Individual 
Guard  aasbars  or  Selected  Reservists  «dio  ara  ordered  to 
active  duty  or  full-tlna  National  Guard  duty  in  an 
active  coaponant  organization  with  their  consent  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing,  adninlstaring,  recruiting, 
instructing,  or  training  tha  reserve  conponents.  They 
ara  assigned  in  headquarters  and  support  functions  of 
both  activa  and  rasarva  conponents.  Naval  Reserve  AGRs 
ara  identified  by  tha  acronym  "TAR**  for  Training  and 
Administration  of  Reserve. 

•  Individual  Military  Technicians  (MT) :  Individual 
federal  civilian  employees  who  provide  full-time  support 
for  administration,  training,  and  maintenance  in  the 
Selected  Reserve,  not  in  a  unit.  These  employees  must 
also  maintain  their  status  as  part-time  unit  members. 

All  individual  military  technicians  must  be  in 
mobilization  positions. 

Tha  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  Inactive  National  Guard 
(IMG)  consist  of  Ready  Reservists  who  are  not  in  the  Selected 
Reserve: 

•  The  IRR  is  a  manpower  pool  consisting  principally  of 
individuals  who  have  had  training  and  who  have  served 
previously  in  the  activa  component,  or  in  the  Selected 
Rasarva,  and  have  some  period  of  their  military  service 
obligation  (MSO)  remaining.  In  addition,  there  ara  some 
individuals  in  tha  IRR  voliintarily,  for  hardship  reasons  or 
in  special  nonpay  prograzui  that  provide  a  variety  of 
professional  assignments  and  opportunities  to  earn 
retirezMnt  points  and  military  benefits.  These  individuals 
all  hava  an  obligation  to  complete  either  the  MSO  or  a 
contractual  agreement. 

•  The  IMG  consists  of  National  Guard  personnel  in  an  inactive 
status,  not  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  who  are  attached  to  a 
specific  National  Guard  unit  but  do  not  participate  in 
training  activities.  Upon  mobilization,  they  would 
mobilize  with  their  units.  In  order  for  these  individuals 
to  remain  mehbers  of  the  IMG,  they  must  mister  once  a  year 
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vith  th«ir  assigiMd  unit.  Llk*  Minbars  of  tho  IRR,  all 
■aBbars  of  tha  HfG  hava  lagal,  o<mtraetual  <4>ligatlona. 
Currantly,  tha  ING  la  uaad  only  toy  tha  Kvmy  National  Guard. 

Tha  standby  Raaatva  conslats  of  Individuals  idio  nalntaln  the 
nllitary  affiliation  without  baing  in  tha  Raady  Rasarva,  who 
hava  baan  daslgiwtad  as  kay  civilian  asployaas,  or  idio  have  a 
taigmrary  hardship  or  disability,  llbasa  individuals  are  not 
required  to  parfors  training  and  ara  not  part  of  units.  The 
Standby  Reserve  is  a  pool  of  trained  indlviduhls  irtio  could  be 
nobillzad  if  necessary  to  fill  nanpowar  needs  in  specific 
skills.  ORie  ntabar  of  reservists  in  Standby  Reserve  Status  is 
decreasing,  salnly  as  a  result  of  DoD  initlatiyea  to  aaqphasize 
accession  and  retention  of  personnel  in  Ready  Reserve  Status. 

Within  the  Standby  Reserve  there  is  an  active  status  list  and 
an  inactive  status  list.  The  former  consists  of  Standby 
Reservists  temporarily  assigned  for  hardship  or  other  cogent 
reasons;  those  not  having  fulfilled  their  statutory  MSO;  those 
retained  in  active  status  under  certain  statutory  provisions;  or 
those  identified  as  "Key  Personnel"  and  removed  from  the  Ready 
Reserve  because  they  are  critical  to  the  national  security  in 
their  civilian  eaployment. 

Members  on  the  Inactive  status  list  include  those  idio  are  not 
required  by  law  or  regulation  to  remain  in  an  active  program  and 
who  retain  the  reserve  affiliation  in  a  nonparticipating  status, 
and  those  who  have  skills  which  may  be  of  possible  future  use  to 
the  Armed  Force  concerned.  Hrabers  on  the  inactive  status  list 
may  not  train  for  points  or  pay  and  are  not  eligible  for 
promotion. 

The  Retired  Reserve  comprises  all  reserve  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  who  receive  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  their 
active  duty  and/or  reserve  service  as  well  as  all  members  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  for  retired  pay  but  have  not  reached  age 
60  and  who  have  not  elected  discharge  and  are  not  voluntary 
members  of  the  Ready  or  standby  Reserve.  The  composition  of  the 
Retired  Reserve  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Volume  IB  of  the  QRMC 
Report. 


HBWgyg.glHitGNi  finwHmMtitnn  and  ifciiUiiatign  BrAgrltiMF 

Section  262  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  defines  the 
purpose  of  the  reserve  components  as  allows: 

Provide  trained  units  and  qualified  persons  available 
for  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces,  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
national  security  requires,  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
armed  forces  whenever,  during,  and  after  the  period 
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iM^ad  to  ptocnto  and  train  additional  units  and 
^laaiiflnd  pmrddiA  to  a^ianm  ths  plannsd  mobilization, 
mors  nalts  and  i^krsons  arm  nsOdsd  than  arm  in  thm 
rmgular  coqponants. 

This  lanoiip^  stmms  from  thm  Armod  Porcms  Rmsmrvm  Act  of  1952 
tdiidi,  diaouiilsmd  Chaptat  l,  |»rovidad  thm  basis  for  a 
resort  sjrstaim  iHHi  mucAi  mota  rigorously  dafinad  training, 
promotion,  pay  and  pai^onnal  systan  than  had  prmvieusly 
axistOdl  fha  rmquiramant  for  unifmrm  training  and  pay 
catagori^  vas  first  astablishad  by  tha  Act,  as  %ms  a  hiararcAiy 
of  motif lisat ion  prior itias  tiad  to  tha  Raady  Rasarva,  Standby 
Resarvmv  And  Ratifad  Rasarva  catagorias  idiich  vara  also 
astablii^od  by  tiia  Act. 

Tha  trainii^  and  pay  catagorias  discussad  in  the  previous 
sacticui  deal  with  reguiraments  for  active  duty  and  inactive  duty 
training  for  Rational  Guard  and  Rasarva  mambars  in  tha  diffaring 
catagorias.  Just  as  tha  training  and  pay  categories  sat  tha 
minimum  training  raqulrements  for  reservists,  statutory 
provisions  define  the  circumstances  under  which  National  Guard 
and  Rasarva  members  may  be  involtintarily  ordered  to  active  duty 
to  meet  national  security  needs. Thus  the  training  status  of 
the  National  Guard  or  Reserve  member  sets  the  conditions  under 
which  the  member  may  be  involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training) .  In  this  sense  it  establishes  a 
hierarchy  of  vulnerability  to  mobilization  in  time  of  crisis. 

As  noted  earlier,  a  Selected  Reserve  was  established  within 
the  Ready  Reserve  in  1967,  and  Ready  Reservists  not  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  were  administratively  classified  to  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve.  Under  the  statute,  the  Selected 
Reserve  contains  those  units  and  members  so  essential  to  initial 
wartime  missions  that  they  have  priority  over  all  other  reserve 
forces.  The  President  nay  order  as  many  as  200,000  Selected 
Reservists  to  active  duty  involuntarily  for  90  days.  The  period 
of  the  call-up  may  be  extended  for  not  more  than  90  additional 
days  under  tha  entd>ling  authority  (section  673b  of  title  10, 
United  States  &)de) . 

This  authority  may  be  used  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  augment  the  active  forces  for  any 
operational  mission.  This  authority  may  be  considered  the  first 
tier  of  mobilization  priority.  No  declaration  of  war  or 
national  emergency  is  required.  Statutory  limitations  on  this 
authority  Include  prohibition  of  its  use  to  suppress 
insurrection,  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  repel 
invasion,  or  provide  disaster  assistance.  The  President  must 
report  to  the  Congress,  within  24  hours  and  in  writing,  the 
circuttBtances  necessitating  the  action  and  the  anticipated  use 
of  the  reserves  ordered  to  active  duty.  This  authority  was 
originally  enacted  in  1976.  At  that  tine  it  limited  to  50,000 


t<u 
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til*  awabcr  of  Soloctod  Rooorvlsts  wbo  eould  bo  ordorod  to  octivo 
doty/  And  it  lloltod  tho  diuratioa  to  90  days,  in  1980,  tba 
50,000 Unit  vao  inorMMod  to  100,000.  Aia  ourrant  statutory 
provisions  woro  onactod  in  1988. 

Ibo.saoond  tior  of  tho  statutory  aobilisation  priority  af foots 
all  of  tho  Roady  Rosorvo  (tho  Solootod  Rosorvo  and  tho 
Individual  Roady  Rosorvo).  Tho  Prosidont  nay,  ivon  doclaring  a 
stats  of  national  onergoncy,  order  to  active  duty  as  nany  as  one 
nillion  nodsors  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  for  up  to  94 
nonths.  Tho  onabling  statuto  (section  673  of  title  10,  United 
Staton  Cods)  requiros  tho  Prosidont  to  infom  tho  Congross  of 
tho  necossity  for  tho  involuntairy  order,  the  use  of  the  forces 
ordered,  and  thoir  perfomance. 

Section  673  also  contains  a  reguirenent  that,  in  exercising 
this  authority,  consideration  be  given  to  the  length  and  nature 
of  previous  service,  fanily  responsibilities,  and  essential 
civilian  employment.  These  restrictions  were  Included  when  the 
law  was  originally  enacted  in  1952.  The  restrictions  resulted 
from  concern  over  the  fact  that,  in  the  Korean  conflict.  World 
War  II  vetwrans  who  were  in  the  oguivalent  of  today's  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  were  the  first  reservists  to  be  called  and  to 
enter  the  combat  zone.  The  language  does  sound  archaic  in 
today's  all -volunteer  reserve.  In  practice,  the  requirement  to 
consider  the  factors  specified  in  the  statute  is  fulfilled  ^ 
the  continuous  screening  of  the  Ready  Reserve  mandated  by  Public 
Law  85-861  of  September  2,  1958.  The  purpose  of  the  later  Act, 
codified  at  section  271  of  title  10,  was  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  no  significant  attrition  of  Ready  Reserve  members  or 
units  during  a  mobilization. 

The  screening  system.  Implemented  by  DoD  Directive  1200.7, 
"Screening  the  Ready  Reserve,"  is  the  prizury  means  for  ensuring 
that  reserve  members  receive  fair  treatment  and  are  evaluated  on 
their  mobilization  responsibilities.  On  mobilization,  all 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  are  considered  immediately 
available  for  active  service.  DoD  Directive  1235.10, 
"Nobilization  of  the  Ready  Reserve"  (CPR  110) ,  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  shall  be  exempt  from  mobilization, 
and  it  directs  the, Services  to  develop  specific  procedures  to 
deal  with  ready  reservists  physically  unable  to  mobilize.  This 
Directive  also  recognizes  the  difference  in  priority  and 
readiness  required  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  Individual 
RaaRy  Reserve.  It  sets  a  maximum  reporting  time  of  24  hours 
from  notification  for  the  Selected  Reserve  and,  for  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve,  a  requlrament  to  report  within  5  to  15 
days  as  dstemined  by  Service  procedures. 

The  sondition  sotting  the  third  tier  of  nobilization  priority 
is  declaration  of  war  or  of  national  emergency  by  the  Congress. 
During  such  time,  any  reserve  member  may  be  ordered  to  active 
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duty  fMT  thtt  Amtlcm  of  tiM  war  or  aaatfgofioy  and  fM?  alx  aontha 
tharaaftar.  Ilia  atatuta  lOiat  provldaa  thld  third  tiar  authority 
(oodteiad^aa  aaetlwi  «73(a)  of  titla  10,  Dnltad  stataa  Coda) 
also  atlpulataa  that  raaarvlsta  In  an  Inaotlva  atatua  nay  not  ba 
ordarad  to  actlva  duty  unlaas  a  datarmlnatlon  la  nada  that  there 
ara^^not  anau^  ^piallflad  raaarvaa  la  an  aotlva  atatua  or  tha 
Inaotlva  IMtiMal  award  (vhloh  la  part  of  tha  heady  heserve)  In 
the  raoulrad  oatagory  >diO  ara  readily  avalliUbla. 

xn  auMiary,  tha  statutory  scdiana  sata  out  a  priority  for 
ncAiliSitiaii  eantarlttg  on  thr^  cmidltions:  (1)  Any  ^leratlon 
or  dontlngiMtey,  (2)  A  Prasldatttial'daciaratlon  of  a  state  of 
nattanai  aHarganeyf  and  (3)  Daoiamtlon  of  war  or  national 
aaargancy  by  tha  Congress,  only  Salaetdd  Reservists  nay  be 
Involimtarily  ordered  to  active  duty  under  the  first  condition; 
the  aacottd  aandit Iwi  provides  authority  to  order  Ready 
Raaafvists  invoXuntarlly;  and  CKmditlon  three  applies  to  all 
reservists,  but 'sats^OMidlt ions  mi  the  Involuntary  order  to 
aotlva  duty  of  raservlsts  in  an  Inactive  status. 

In  praotloa,  thlsscdMna  has  been  followed;  although  the 
eriatlng  statutory  authorities  vara  not  used.  Subsequent  to 
Korea)  tHOra  havo  baOn  four  instances  entailing  the  Involuntary 
order  to  aOtiVa  dUty  of  units  and  naidiars  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Raaarva  in  raai^iisa  to  specific  crises.  In  response  to  the 
Berlin  Criais  in  1961^  President  Kennedy  did  not  declare  a 
naticttial  aMrg«Msy  (undsr  whl<di  ha  could  have  nobllized  up  to 
one  Rllllon  Ready  Riaarviata).  instead,  ha  requested  congress 
to  auaOt  a  dOlht  ROaolution  authorising  a  Bobllisation  of  up  to 
250,000  ucSSlars'Of  the  Ready  Reserve.  (The  Joint  Resolution  was 
enacted  as  Public  Lav  87-117  on  August  1,  1961,  and  iuplemented 
by  Executive  Order  10959  on  August  lOth.)  The  mobilization  in 
Oct<Aar  1962  of  14,000  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  in 
respMUM  to  the  Introtection  of  Soviet  missiles  into  Cuba  was 
also  otdarid  under  specific  enabling  legislation,  a  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress  (Public  Law  87-736,  October  3,  1962) 
authorised  tha  Prasidant,  until  February  28,  1963,  to  order  any 
unit  or  any  maidbar  of  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
moi:^  than  12  CMiSecutlve  SMiths  provided  not  more  than  150,000 
nemhera  of  the  Ready  Reserve  were  thereby  on  active  duty  (other 
than  fat  training^ -at  any  one  time.  The  law  was  implemented  by 
ERUeutive  Ordar  ' 11058,  October  23,  1962. 

Two  ‘Sthar  SKibllisations  occurred  subsequent  to  the  1952 
estalllfBhnmt  of  Peseirve  categories  with  an  associated  hierarchy 
of  mobillsRtidn  priorities  and  vulnerabilities.  These 
nabil list ians  were  also  based  on  tesqporary  legislation  rather 
than  on  Mtisting  statutory  autimrities.  The  January  1968  callup 
following  the  PuSblo  incident  and  the  May  1968  Vietnam 
mabilfiafion  wars  both  effected  by  Executive  Order  under  the 
ai^BC^ty  of  Public  Law  89-687  (October  15,  1966),  which 
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authorized  the  President,  until  June  30,  1968^  to  order  any  unit 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  24  Mnths.  ' 

These  four  Involuntary  callups  all  followed  the  substance  of 
the  statutory  schene,  however,  with  all  or  the  najority  of  those 
■obilized  in  each  case  baing  frm  the  Selected  Reserve  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  1961  and  1962  callups,  from  the  precursor  of 
today's  Selected  Reserve.^  The  hierarchy  of  iMbilization 
priorities  parallels  the  ainiafua  training  regiilreaents  set  out 
in  the  training  and  My  categories.  Reserve  coapensatlon 
prograas  and  lialtations  follow  these  hierarchies.  Special 
bonuses,  stipends,  loan  repayaent  prograas,  and  insurance 
prograas  have  been  established  for  Selected  Reservists. 

Separate  bonus,  stipend,  and  insurance  prograzuz  are  authorized 
for  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  The  size  and  value  of  the 
latter  prograas  reflects  the  reduced  training  regulreaents  and 
aobllization  vulnerability  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

Such  prograas  are  not  available  for  reservists  who  are  in  an 
Inactive  status;  they  nay  not  receive  pay  or  retirement  point 
credit. 

The  pattern  that  emerges  from  this  review  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  QRMC,  reasonable,  equitzd>le,  and  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  military  compensation  set  out  in  the  Military 
dompensation  Background  Papers  published  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.^  This  pattern  is  well  described  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subprinciple  of  "institutional  benefits": 

The  overall  institutional  benefits  component  of  the 
military  compensation  system  should  be  awarded 
according  to  the  military  value  of  the  member  to  the 
Service.  This  s\ib-  principle  provides  a  guide  to  the 
recipients  in  regard  to  approximate  levels  of 
benefits.  Many  benefits,  however,  are  (and  should  be) 
automatic  in  their  entitlement,  such  as  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation,  Death  Gratuity,  and  the 
group  insurance  programs.  Nonetheless,  the  criterion 
of  military  value,  including  the  possibility  of 
mobilization  or  recall  to  active  duty  in  times  of 
national  emergency,  should  govern  the  eligibility  for 
and  level  of  benefits  to  the  various  categories  of 
beneficiaries. 10 

Although  the  general  pattern  of  reserve  compensation  reflects 
this  subprinciple,  the  QRMC  found  instances  where  specific  cases 
did  not.  Recommendations  for  corrective  action  in  such  cases 
are  included  in  the  following  chapters  of  this  .volume. 
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1.  tr.S.,  Congress.  House,  Cosasittee  on  Araed  Services, 
Report  of  the  Coimlti^ee  on  Amed  Services  to  accoapanv  S.  1918. 
96th  CorKf«,  2nd  seas. ,  Report  No.  96~1462,  1980,  p.  12. 

2.  10  H.S.C.  110(42)  and  32  U.S.C.  |101(19),  originally 
enacted  as  section  414  of  Public  Lav  98-525. 

3.  Coapensatlon  of  reserve  peabers  perforalng  IDT  Is 
authorized  by  37  U.S.C.  §206,  whl^  reads  In  part:  "(a)  Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and  to  the 
extent  provided  for  by  appropriations,  a  aePber  of  the  National 
Guard  or  a  pePber  of  a  reserve  cosponent  of  a  unlforaed  service 
who  Is  not  entitled  to  basic  pay  under  section  204  of  this 
title.  Is  entitled  to  coppensatlon,  at  the  rate  of  1/30  of  the 
basic  pay  authorized  for  a  aeaber  of  a  unlforaed  service  of  a 
corresponding  grade  entitled  to  basic  pay,  for  each  regular 
period  of  Instruction,  or  period  of  appropriate  duty,  at  which 
he  Is  engaged  for  at  least  two  hours.  Including  that  perfomed 
on  Sunday  or  holiday,  or  for  the  perfomance  of  such  other 
equivalent  training,  instruction,  duty,  or  appropriate  duties  as 
the  Secretary  aay  prescribe." 

4.  It  is  important  to  note  that  only  the  basic  zunount  and 
not  the  increased  amount  Is  technically  compensation  for  IDT; 
this  Is  Isqwrtant,  for  example,  when  determining  the  DoD 
contribution  to  the  Military  Retirement  Fund  or  calculating  the 
DoD  or  Coast  Guard  FICA  contribution.  The  Increased  amount  is 
not  included  when  calculating  these  contributions. 

5.  Under  10  U.S.C.  §683,  any  reservist  aay  perform  active 
duty  with  pay  or,  with  the  member's  consent,  without  pay.  Duty 
without  pay  Is  considered  for  all  purposes  as  If  it  were  duty 
with  pay.  37  U.S.C.  §206,  which  authorizes  compensation  for 
IDT,  provides  broad  discretionary  authority  for  promulgation  of 
regulations  specifying  when  compensation  may  and  may  not  be 
provided  for  IDT.  All  statutory  entitlement  to  IDT  is  qualified 
by  language  making  such  entitlement  contingent  on  regulations 
and  appropriations  provided  for  IDT. 

6.  Thus  for  exazqple,  a  reservist  serving  without  pay  may  be 
placed  on  active  duty  Instead  of  IDT  to  earn  a  retirement  point 
that  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  60-point  annual  cap  on 
IDT  retirement  points. 

7.  This  does  not  Include  the  call  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  not  in  federal  service,  to  protect  life  and  property  and 
to  preserve  order  and  public  safety  under  the  order  of  state 
authorities.  Each  year  such  state  duties  involve  several 
thousand  members  of  the  National  Guard. 
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8.  It  Is  noted  that  eervice  of  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
■wsbers  on  active  duty  pursuant  to  an  order  under  10  U.S.C. 

11672,  673  or  673b  activates  provisions  of  law  that  authorize 
the  President,  during  a  tine  of  crisis  or  national  energency,  to 
suspend  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  essential  regular  and 
reserve  Benbers  without  regard  to  their  nomal  separation  or 
retireaent  dates.  Thus,  unless  separate  statutory  authority  was 
provided,  the  availability  of  these  essential  "stop-loss” 
provisions  would  be  contingent  on  the  use  of  existing  statutory 
authorities  for  the  involuntary  order  of  reservists  to  active  duty. 

9.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Military  Compensation 
Background  Papers.  3rd  ed.,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  June 
1987. 


10.  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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Chapter  3.  OOMFENSATKm  OF  FOLIr-TIlIE  SUPPORT  PgRSOMMBL 


Compensation  of  full-time  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
employed  in  support  of  the  reserve  components  was  one  of  the 
reserve  compensation  programs  reviewed  by  the  6th  QRMC  as  a 
separate  issue.  As  administratively  classified  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  full-time  support  personnel  Include 
active  component  personnel  (15,738),  military  technicians 
(61,651),  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  members  (63,518),  and  civil 
service  eoployees  (18,333).  The  full-time  svqpport  total  of 
159,240  (as  of  September  30,  1986)  makes  it  readily  apparent 
that  this  fxinction  requires  an  ii^rtant  segment  of  total 
defense  manpower.  As  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  paid  from 
reserve  personnel  appropriations  and  accounting  for  four  out  of 
five  full-time  support  personnel,  military  technicians  axtd  AGR 
members  were  the  focus  of  attention.  The  review  did  not  Include 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  because  full-time  support  in  that 
coiq>onent  is  provided  by  reserve  program  administrators  who  are 
members  of  the  active  component.  This  chapter  summarizes  the 
background,  findings,  and  recommendations  of  the  QRMC  which  are 
set  out  in  more  detail  in  Volume  lA  of  the  report. 

The  objective  of  the  full-time  support  program  is  to  enhance 
the  readiness  of  reserve  forces,  and  this  program  is  largely 
responsible  for  encUsling  these  forces  to  perform  the  expanded 
missions  they  have  been  assigned  under  the  Total  Force  policy. 
The  cadre  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs  plays  an  especially 
important  role  in  providing  support  at  reserve  unit  level. 
Military  technicians  are  full-time  federal  employees  who  are,  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  active  military  members  of  the 
reserve  component  in  which  they  are  employed  as  civilians.  They 
must  enter  active  military  service  when  called.  AGRs  are 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  who  have  been  called  to  full¬ 
time  active  military  duty  (180  days  or  more)  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  instructing,  or  training 
the  reserve  components.  "TAR”  is  the  Navy  acronym  for  a  special 
category  of  AGR  members  idiose  career  specialty  is  Training  and 
Administration  of  Reserves. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  difficult  questions  have  arisen 
about  the  growth,  cost,  force  mix,  program  (Ajectlves  of  the 
full-time  support  program,  and  management.  From  a  compensation 
perspective,  two  major  questions  have  arisen: 

•  Should  AGVfARs  and  active  component  members  receive 
essentially  the  same  compensation,  given  the  perceived 
differences  in  conditions  of  service  between  these  two 
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groups?  This  question  potentially  affects  all  conponents, 
and  it  steas  fros  the  perception  that  the  hardships 
associated  with  military  service  occur  less  frequently  and 
with  less  severity  in  A6R/TAR  sezrvice  than  in  active 
component  service. 

•  Are  military  technicians  or  ACSRs  the  most  cost-effective 
form  of  full-time  support  manpower?  This  question 
potentially  affects  the  com>onents  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force. 

In  reviewing  these  questions,  the  6th  QRMC  operated  from  the 
premise  that  military  compensation  must  support  defense  manpower 
policies  that,  in  turn,  support  the  military,  strategic,  and 
cq>erational  plans  of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  sought  that  would  enhance  the  readiness 
objective  of  the  full-time  support  program.  To  \mderstand  and 
appreciate  the  complex  nature  of  this  relationship,  a  broad 
survey  was  conduct^  of  full-time  support  program  origins  and 
personnel  management  as  practiced  in  the  six  reserve  conponents 
of  the  DoD. 


Origin  of  tin  BMiiryt  CfflBwwmt.  FuZl-Ttw  ggpport  Prpqramg 

The  practice  of  providing  full-time  support  to  reserve 
components  is  not  a  new  one.  Nhen  the  modem  reserve  forces 
began  to  evolve  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  full-time  civilian 
caretakers  were  hired  to  maintain  the  horses  and  supplies  in 
National  Guard  units.  During  the  same  period,  active  component 
members  were  detailed  to  reserve  units  as  instructors  and 
inspectors.  There  is  also  a  long  tradition  of  calling 
reservists  to  full-^time  duty  at  the  seat  of  government  on  so- 
called  "statutory  tours,"  to  other  tours  of  duty  at  state 
headquarters  of  the  National  Guard,  cmd  to  intensediate  military 
headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  administering  the 
policies  and  regulations  affecting  the  reserve  components. 
Descendants  of  all  these  programs  exist  in  the  reserve 
components  today,  encompassed  by  the  term  "full-time  support" 
(FW). 

After  World  .War  II,  it  became  apparent  that  the  traditional 
concept  of  reserve  forces  constituted  in  the  "civilian 
conponents"  was  Inadequate  to  meet  the  challenges  of  modem 
defense  reqnirements.  The  wartime  experience  had  proven  that 
reserve  forces  as  organised  and  trained  before  the  war  simply 
would  not  be  prepared  for  mobillsatiMi,  deployment  to  an 
overseas  thedter,  and  employment  in  combat  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  at  the  necessary  levels  of  proficiency.  To  sake  matters 
worse,  the  Nation  then  as  now  strained  under  the  enormous  costs 
of  large,  paaeetlms  military  operational  requirements  and 
commitments.  To  make  the  most  of  scarce  resources,  the  Total 
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Force  policy  was  devised  and  adopted  in  the  early  1970s.  This 
policy  calls  for  aaintaining  only  the  ninlauB  essential  active 
forces  and  for  placing  Increased  reliance  on  the  reserve 
coaponents,  not  only  to  provide  forces  to  support  a  full 
Boblllzation  in  the  event  of  war,  but  also  to  provide  forces  to 
be  called  upon  in  circuastances  short  of  war.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Nation  now  also  relies  heavily  upon  operational  support  from 
its  reserve  forces  in  peacetiae.  Each  of  the  reserve  components 
has  developed  different  approaches  to  this  dual  challenge  within 
the  context  of  their  own  specific  requirements  and  missions; 
however,  they  all  rely  heavily  on  full-time  support  in  one  form 
or  another  to  get  the  job  done. 

Aray  Full-Tlae  Siqnmrt  Prograas 

The  Aray  full-tlae  support  prograas  Include  both  allitary 
technicians  and  AGRs.  ^e  use  of  technicians  originated  in  the 
National  Guard's  system  of  unit  caretakers  and  was  expanded  to 
include  their  employment  in  Aray  Reserve  units  after  World  War 
II.  Military  technicians  provide  unit  support.  Most  are 
aeabers  of  the  units  in  tdiich  they  work  as  civilians,  although 
large  numbers  are  employed  as  civilians  in  area  support 
activities  and  in  some  headquarters  elements  that  are  not 
mobilizing  units.  Prior  to  the  initiation  and  rapid  expansion 
of  the  AGR  program  in  the  1980s,  full-tiae  active  duty 
reservists  were  generally  employed  in  other  than  mobilizing 
units  as  recruiters  or  on  statutory  tours.  Beginning  with  a 
military  technician  conversion  test  in  FY  1978  and  1979,  AGRs 
have  been  assigned  in  Increasing  numbers  to  provide  unit  support 
along  with  military  technicians.  All  Aray  AGRs  are  managed  as 
careerists . 

Navy  Pull-Tiae  Suiqport  Prograas 

The  Navy  relies  primarily  on  TARs  for  full-time  support  of  its 
reserve  forces.  In  fact,  the  Navy  pioneered  the  concept  of 
reliance  on  uniformed,  full-tiae  active  duty  reservists  to 
provide  unit  support.  The  forerunner  of  the  TAR  program  was 
established  in  December  1945  as  the  CAD  (Continuous  Active  Duty) 
program.  The  name  "TAR"  was  applied  in  1953  after 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
in  1952.  Thus,  it  predates  by  over  a  quarter-century  the 
widespread  use  of  AGR  aeabers  during  the  1980s  in  the  Amy's 
reserve  component  units  and  the  Air  National  Guard.  TARs  play  a 
key  role  as  ship's  company  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet.  To  keep 
Naval  Reserve  forces  current  with  operations  in  the  active 
fleet,  TARs  maintain  a  close  association  with  the  regular  Navy. 
Among  their  other  assigned  functions,  TAR  officers  routinely 
serve  toum  of  duty  with  the  regular  Navy  for  refresher 
training.  In  fact,  before  FY  1983,  TARs  were  aeabers  of  the 
active  Navy.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve  in  that 
year  for  pemonnel  strength  accoantcU»ility  and  funded  from 
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I  reserve  personn^  rather  than  from  military  personnel 

[  appropriation  accounts  to  provide  A6R  program  uniformity  within 

the  DoD.  In  addition  to  TARs,  the  Navy  AGR  program  also 
Includes  other  full-time  reservists  on  statutory  tours  and  on 
recruiting  duty. 

Marine  Corps  Full-Time  Si4>port  Programs 

Although  the  Marine  corps  Reserve  does  use  some  full-time 
reservists,  most  of  its  full-time  vuiit  support  is  provided  by 
active  Marine  Corps  Instructor-Inspector  (Ifcl)  teems  attached  to 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  units.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is 
organized  as  a  divlslon/wing  team  that  mirrors  the  three  teams 
composing  the  bulk  of  the  Corps'  active  component  manpower 
structure.  The  nature  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  training 
mission  and  day-to-day  operational  requirements  generally  does 
not  demand  a  large  proportion  of  full-time  members  with 
relatively  narrow,  highly  technical  skills  in  long  term,  stedjle 
assignments.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  active  cosqponent 
provides  full-time  support  for  reserve  units.  The  simplicity 
and  flexibility  of  such  a  plan  is  self-evident.  In  addition  to 
instructing  and  inspecting,  I&I  teams  provide  a  natural  means  of 
coordination  and  liaison  with  active  units.  This  assists  the 
Corps  as  a  whole  in  integrating  the  peacetime  and  wartime 
support  provided  by  its  reserve  forces. 

Air  Force  Full-Time  support  Programs 

When  the  Air  Force  was  established  as  a  separate  service  in 
1947,  its  full-time  support  force  had  its  roots  in  the  National 
Guard's  system  of  military  technicians.  Ax though  the  Air  Force 
did  experiment  briefly  with  full-time  active  duty  reservists  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  (the  Category  R  program) ,  it  ultimately 
has  continued  to  depend  primarily  on  technicians  to  provide  most 
required  full-time  support.  Both  Air  Force  reserve  components 
use  AGR  personnel  for  statutory  tours  and  reserve  recruiting 
duty,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  uses  them  in  relatively  small 
numbers  for  unit  support.  All  full-time  unit  support  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  is  provided  by  military  technicians.  The  full¬ 
time  support  programs  in  both  Air  Force  reserve  components  have 
i  been  highly  successful. 

■f 

I  Llfe-Cvcle  ManaoCTent  of  Full-Time  Support  Personnel 

I 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  full-time  support 
:  (FTS)  progreuns  of  the  Military  Departments.  These  differences 

I  emanate  from  the  unique  structure  and  functional  needs  of  each 

component  as  developed  over  time,  and  they  are  reflected  in  both 
^  law  and  policy.  Consequently,  there  are  separate  and  distinct 
f  management  procedures  and  force  characteristics  for  each 
f  category  of  FTS  personnel  in  each  component.  To  form  a 
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c(nq>rehensiv«  persp^ctlv*  of  thoM  dlfforoncM,  a  matrix  was 
daval^ped  to  display  in  ganaral  tarma  ho«r  aach  conponant'a  FTS 
program  is  structure.  Tba  matrix  can  ba  found  in  Tabla  2-1  in 
Cha^ar  2  of  Voluma  lA  of  this  raport.  it  shows  tha  major 
diffarancas  both  across  tha  rasanra  compotiants  as  wall  as  among 
tha  various  oatagorlas  of  full-tima  siq^rt  parsonnal  (military 
tachnicians,  A6R/TAKs,  and  activa  coaponant  manbars)  within  any 
slngla  dfnponant. 


ACR/mR  and  Activa  ttlon 

Should  ACR^TARs  and  aotlva  cosponant  maubars  racalve 
assantlally  tha  sama  coiQ)an8ation,  givan  tha  parcaivad 
diffarancas  in  conditions  of  sarviea  batwaan  uesa  two  groups? 
This  is  the  first  of  tha  two  major  full-time  support 
compensation  questions  reviewed  by  the  6th  (^C.  The  coBq>lete 
analysis  of  the  issue  nay  be  found  in  Chapter  3  of  Volume  lA  of 
the  report  of  the  QRNC;  a  synopsis  is  provided  below. 

Full-time  AGR  (Active  Guard/Reserve)  members,  including  Navy 
TARs  (Training  and  Administration  of  Reserves) ,  are  cospensated 
under  essentially  the  same  pay  and  benefit  systems  as  active 
component  military  members.  Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
this  situation,  based  on  the  perception  that  AGRs  and  TARs  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  rigors  and  hardships  characteristic  of 
service  in  the  active  military  components.  Most  often  mentioned 
among  the  hardships  of  the  active  co^ponent  member  are  the 
frequent  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  moves  brought  about 
by  changes  in  duty  assignments  and  the  family  separations  caused 
by  remote  overseas  assignments  or  deployments  aboard  ship. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  entailed  two  major  avenues  of 
investigation:  a  comparison  of  conditions  of  service,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  elements  of  compensation  as  they  are  paid  to 
these  two  groups.  The  comparison  of  conditions  of  service 
included  institutional  policy  and  perspectives  as  well  as 
perceptions  of  active  and  reserve  component  members  about 
service  conditions,  using  the  results  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (active  coaponent)  (1985  DoD 
Member  Survey)  and  the  1986  Reserve  Coiq>onents  Survey:  Full- 
Time  support  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (1986  RC  AGR 
Survey) .  Results  of  the  surveys  are  support^  by  available 
objective  data  in  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  pata 
System  (RCCPD6) .  The  1986  RC  AGS  Survey  provides  the  first 
available  comprehensive  reserve  o«^>onent  data  in  this  area; 
therefore,  this  analysis  provides  a  naw  and  unique  perspective 
on  the  issue.  The  comparison  of  coqwnsation  elements  was  made 
to  validate  the  hypothesis  that  their  application  is  essentially 
identical  for  both  groups. 
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iiuititaticmaX  PoliclM  and  PmriliMctlvias 

The  polldiaa  that  goyium  conditioim  6t  sat^ica  for  individuals 
■ust  ba  dsvolcgpod  vlthin  atatutdi^  autbotity  and  c^rn^rassiMial 
guidancs.  Jki^  duty  asgifipi^ts  nust  bs  aada  to  aoooaplish  tha 
rasarva  sui^^  l^cmiotl^s  ^i^clfiad  in  tha  lav.  National  Guard 
aaubars  ordarad  to  full-^tlaa  duty  undar  tha  provisions  of  tit  la 
32,  unitad  Statas  Code,  ara  not  in  fadaral  sarvlca,  and  thay 
generally  serve  in  their  hose  state.  Guardsnen  and  Reservists 
ordarad  to  active  duty  undar  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Coda,  nay  be  detailed  to  other  duties  only  for  tha 
specific  purpose  of  periodic  refresher  training  undar  the 
authority  of  section  678  of  title  10;  they  nay  not  be  detailed 
to  other  duties  slnply  to  neat  the  reguirenents  of  the  active 
component. 

Within  the  DoD  and  the  Services,  the  current,  single 
compensation  system  for  both  groups  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
one  that  provides  essential  fairness  to  all  members  on  active 
duty  as  well  as  the  compensation  needed  to  attract  the  quality 
of  military  members  needed.  While  demands  for  duty  overseas 
and  at  sea  are  recognized  as  being  less  frequent  for  full-time 
Active  Guard  and  Reserve  members,  there  is  little  or  no 
perceived  difference  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of  service. 

Cosparlson  of  Conditions  of  Service 

Through  the  amalysls  of  survey  data  and  other  supporting  data, 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  first  time  to  make  across-the-board 
quantitative  comparisons  of  many  aspects  of  the  conditions  of 
service  for  active  component  members  and  AGIV^TARs.  As  expected 
for  the  two  most  often-cited  areas,  frequency  of  moves  and 
family  separations,  active  component  meWbuts  do  have  the  most 
rigorous  service  conditions,  but  the  comparisons  also  depict  a 
wide  variation  within  and  between  exponents  and  reveal  that  a 
relatively  high  level  of  short-texrm  separation  from  family  is 
experienced  by  the  AGR  population. 

Navy  TARs  appear  very  slmiliar  to  their  counterparts  in  the 
active  component  with  respect  to  conditions  of  service  and 
satisfaction,  but  there  are  wide  differences  between  members  of 
other  reserve  components  and  their  counterparts.  When  comparing 
officer  and  enlisted  populations  within  components,  the 
differences  in  conditions  are  often  far  greater  than  the 
corresponding  differences  between  active  component  meimbers  and 
AGIVTAR  memPers.  Across  the  range  of  conditions  of  service,  the 
results  are  mixed.  Sometimes  the  advantage  is  with  active 
mcadsers  and  sometlnes  with  AGVTAR  mwxbers.  The  net  result  is  a 
complex  interaction  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  within  each 
component.  Because  the  results  are  mixed,  it  would  be 
especially  difficult  to  devise  a  general  formula  to  relate 
rigors  of  service  to  compensation  rates  on  a  rational  basis. 
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^  dt  all  coipanaAtion  alaaiaata  bonfiraad 

that  adipMi|iati%  ayitlnw  fot  foHva  ooipiMhahi  .aMoibars  and 
AGVTASb.  iicp  tim^lallir  th^  ^Eoiblnnlr,  a<pifl  Application 

of  eoapanaation  rulaa  doM  not  hahasdarily  Man  that 
ooapansation  coats  ara  Idantlcal  for  thasa  tire  groups.  Tha 
nunbar  of  nanbars  drawing  iq>acial  pays,  for  axaapl*r  vas  found 
to  ha.  hi^^Utr  ,on  tha  activa  coiponant.  sida.  idkawisa^  slnca 
anlidtdMHrtt,  fMnlistiiiitt,  and  oihar  bcmusAs  ara  paid  by  policy 
on  tl^  baais  of  ,.«frvlca  naads, .  Afil^TAR  Msbars  do  not.  currantly 
racalvo  Mch  coipfhAAtiM  avan  whM  tho  statutas  authorisa 
than.  PiMlly,  ara  savaral  typw  of  Allovrancas  sucdi  as 

tba.var^h|a  housing  allotranca,  faaily  Sim>aration  allovanca, 
dislocation  allowanca,  ,.and  hostila  fifa/iMinant  dangar  pay  that 
ara  paid,  all  or  in  part,  on  tha  basis  of  axposura  to  a 
particular  condition  of  sarvica.  Coag>ansation  alaaants  that  are 
ralatad  to  conditions  of  sarvica  ara  inharantly  sora  afficient 
Mid  aguitabla..  than  any  ganaral  reMdy  avar  could  ba. 


Pour  tactical  or  structural  differsnces  wars  found  in 
axaaining  alasants  of  active  cosponant  and  ACR/TAR  coapansation: 


•  VA  Benefits  for  active  conponent  meabers  euid  title  10  AGRs 
(those  in  fadersl  service)  differ  from  benefits  for  title 
32  Rational  Guard  AGRs  (those  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  under  state  control). 

«  pntltlament  to  nondisability  separation  pay  for  remlar 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  kGR/IXk  enlisted 
members. 


•  Entitlement  to  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  authorised  by 
Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States  code,  for  regular 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  ago^TAR  enlisted 
members. 

•  Educational  benefit  entitleMnts  for  active  conponent 
members  differ  from  those  for  AGR  meabers. 


Conclusions  idiout  AGR/laR  and  Active  oa*"?***^ 

Although  there  are  specific,  aeasufabla  differences  in 
conditions  of  service  idien  cosparing  active  coaponent  members 
and  AGR/TARs,  thgre  is  no  rational  basis  for  making  a  general 
corresponding  adjUstifint  in  ttf  compahsation  structure. 
Applying  specific  elements  amally  to  each  member  on  the  basis 
of  eig;>osure  to  rigorous  conditions  appears  to  be  an  equitable 
and  efficient  aj^iroadh  ^  this  issue.  The  coqsensation  of 
active  component  and  Afnt/tnP  msmberS  is  essentially  tha  same 
except  for  four  technical  or  structural  differences,  two  of 
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about  of,  "t^  ijM^  it.  ipo  boon  that  additicmiii  full- 

tiaa  auppbrt  is  liiacassary  to  oaat  tiia  Incraaolng  alsaiona  pid 
raapcHMlbllltlas  that  have  boon  asaignad  to  thase  coaponents. 
Congra^^Ofiai  Kpida^ioa  Ipa  oMialatifit^  atrappad  thgt  a  balance 
of  coat  foadinoM  (••  *  aaaau^  Ot  af fadtiyanoaa)  abould 
fora  tM  baalp  for  4ociaioha  abov^  tt!#,  full-tiiaa  aui^ort 
aanpowar  for^  alx.  Hoi^or,  aacm  nair  Inulgat  (^ola  haa  aarked 
anert^^  xspuid  in  oh  lAlOh  catagpiiy  of  full-tiaa 

aiQiimrt  mvipQiiipr  ia  tha  aoat  coi^roffopti^/  and  tnara  hava  been 
no  aaay  anauara  pn  al^er  aide  of  the  aquation. 


Tha  6th  QBSiC  analyaia  includad  a  xmriw  of  the  hiatorical 
devalo|iaant  of  the  laaua  and  an  axaalnation  of  prior  work  that 
haa  baan  dona  to  aaaaura  and  portray  the  actual  coaq>enaatlon 
eoata*  C<nq>utar  Baaad  syatana,  Inc.  davalopad  an  autonated  cost 
coiqiarinon  nodal  for  algnifipant  alaaMnta  of  military  technician 
and  A<^  <xn{ianaation  ooata  aa  parl^  of  tha  atudy  effort,  and  the 
raaulta  ware -ua^  as  tha  baaia  for  ob^aotiva  comparisons  in  this 
rpportf  Since  coaqpanaation  ccpts  are  intricately  connected  to 
aanpoMar  aanagwent  systapa,  managaaaent  practices  for  both 
military  taotu^cians  and  A<^  vara  ravlawad.  Available 
parsOTtnal  information  was  axapinmi,  including,  manpower  force 
structure  data  aubnittad  by  th»  9«^icas  or  available  in  RCCPDS 
and  ottpu:  data  filaa  maintained  by  the  Dafanaa  Manpower  Data 
CMtar,.,  raaulta  of  the  19S6  Hiasarva  Ccaqxmants  Surveys  of 
Saiactad  ttaaarva  officer  and  enlisted  personnel,  and  data 
provided  in  published  reports  or  by  Service  points  of  contact. 
Rapof^  jUpgMrad  by  alMenta  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branom,  sucii  ala  the  Congress  aiul  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  were  also  reviewed  along  any  with  Departmental 
reiqpmisea.  . 

1^  the  late  19708,  new  missions  and  the  need  for  increased 
raapmialvenass  under  tha  Total  Force  Policy  had  generated  a 
basic  reguirament  for  more  full-tima  suj^pc^  personnel  in  the 
reserve  forces.  Additional  ihill-tims  active  duty  reservists  had 
already  been  called  to  duty  as  recruiters  after  the  1973 
transition  frcm  oonscripfcion  to  voltantary  seanrice  in  the  Armed 
Forosst  howevw;,  the  need  for  additional  siqppmrt  eaetended  to  the 
dsy-to^y  operation  of  units  as  wall.  Has  reguireatMit  was 
especially  great  in  the  Army's  reserve  components,  where 
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r«^lr«Miits 

«**  WiwiW'  mmJUm-  miM  «liil'  It^  cboioc  ''of' 

of --fifli^iiii  '-ootivo  duty 

wtamtaim,  Jilttto«i^  "Mhot  kindl?'*  has  ofton  ovezvhadowod  "How 
mteastf*  in  l&ut  dimt*  ovor  this  iasuo,  tha  naad  for  groirth  hOs 
not  bpin  di«ir»BPgdi|d.  significant  ovarall  growth  haa  baan 
pro^iMiili|'^:^p^tsj^  liiM  aPob  Oiftpportant.  in  tha'  four 

JUKi^’ltnd  '1^  'Forca',  batwdih  1979  and 
lasfv  '■  'ISiy iMttjfeflgh'  '~df  'BtUltaaty  taOhnicl'ibia  and  luata 
gz«ir«^dlf  ^  »C^7/  or  «3  parcdnt.  Howavar,  tha 

iiwflMMir  fill  lite  di^hg  thia  parlod  vaa  447  parcant, 

whlj#  ‘''$n  nllitary  tachnlcitm  atrangth  vaa  only 


Zil  tlbat  AtdiiP'  bati^ifti  19d8  and  1978,  najor  concema  were 
ralaad  ^IBhelih  ^^ip*  annaganant  of  military  technician 

progriUM,’ illiil^iilihg  eopcaritii' about  tha  potential  impact  of 
unfenimpti^.,  j6C8taa«iantly^  a  aariaar  of  atudiea  and 
congraiMI^Bliiai- ‘'ifel^bitp  'Bbcdrrad  during  Idiis  parlod,  culminating 
In  a  itt£lt4f|y  t^Kditfic^l^  cbnvpraion  teat  in  1978  and  1979  to 
dataraina  tha  f aaaibllity  of  '^recruiting  full-time  active  duty 
raaarviate  aa  an  alternative  aource  of  manpower.  After 
conaldari^l^' Idila  r^ribulta  of  tha  c<Mivarsion  test,  the  Congress 
ori#itMliy’’dAsidad  to  allow  each  component  to  progru  tha  full¬ 
time  Pujp^rt  iSic  t3iat  Would  bast  meat  its  own  unique 
rp>|airappnta  .  Iha  'JttPy  components— and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Air  ItatiOliil  Owird-^plannad  to  replace  many  of  their  military 
tPidiniofana'  Prith  full^lma  active  duty  reservists  (now  Icnown  as 
AOiP).  Aiipwar,' because  tha  addition  of  large  numbers  of  A6Rs 
has  not'  produced  al^if leant  cost  savings,  some  of  the  original 
concarrtp  id&pift  afilitary  technicians  (such  as  union  activities) 
have  not  pfoVan  to  be  significant,  and  because  of  management 
problamm  wiidk' a  mixed  force,  these  plans  have  not  been 
coppleted,  4m  ttM  Congrase  hpa  maintained  continuous 
raatridtidw  ill  the  form  of  taclinieian  strength  floors,  A6R 
strength  eadZin^i,  and  a  prohibition  on  converting  occupied  and 
vacant  taOlbloian  positions. 


Cth  W  tSOpft  Cdaparison  Analysis  of  Military  Technicians  and 


In  reviewing  the  historical  record  of  full-time  support 
personnel  oopt  comparisons,  the  following  precepts  and  general 
trends  Miib  idatltifled: 

•  MeiipoiMdr  progreaming  is  bhsed  on  costs  to  the 
gbeiijliiihr , '  riot^  Oh  b4ttiaflt  to  the  iiKlividual. 

•  '  TO"  iprii  e  trtMr  piettrre  of  cowensation  costs,  all 
'  eidhli^tMiht  iiUMkdiate  and  deferred,  direct  and 

ihiirdir  iibdte  mtst  be  considered. 
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•  BttcmtM  pay  zalaaia  pthmts  coapanaatlon  systea 
chaxtqtm  mmy  altar  a^tiva  ^mtm,  ooat  analysaa  auat 
ba  apdlata^  yavio^ioally. 

•  Tha  availability  of  accurata,  intagratad  databases  is 
aaaantial  to  tba  co^patatl^m  of  valid  cost 

coaq^r  Isons. 

•  Ralativa  costs  oaimot  ba  dataxalnad  without 
ast^lishing  a  linkaiga,  such  as  Military  pay  grade,  as 
a  basis  of  cosparison.  Such  linkages  may  taka  tha 
fora  of  grade  equivalency  tables,  service  or  coaponent 
aanpower  oi^nlsatlon  classification  guidance,  or 
population  averages. 

•  The  aore  recant  analyaes  show  that  AfiRs  generally  cost 
aore  than  general  schedule  ailitary  technicians  but 
soaetdiat  less  than  aost  wage  board  technicians,  in 
addition,  A6S  officers  are  relatively  sore  eigpensive 
than  enlisted  AGRs,  and  the  relative  costs  of  AGRs 
within  enlisted,  warrant  officer,  and  officer 
categories  increase  with  ailitary  pay  grade  as 
compared  with  military  technicians. 

6th  QRMC  Full-Ttae  Suiqtort  Cost  Coaparison  Model 

The  6th  QRMC  full-time  support  cost  coiqparison  model 
incorporates  the  above  precepts  and  has  produced  up-to-date  cost 
estlaates  reflecting  compensation  system  changes  since  the  last 
major  analysis  (conducted  by  Management  Consulting  &  Research, 
Inc.,  published  on  Nay  24,  1985).  It  also  advances  the  state  of 
the  art,  where  possible,  using  improved  databases  and 
procedures.  The  results  provide  the  basis  for  6th  QRMC 
conclusions  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  military  technician 
and  AGR  manpower  froa  a  reserve  component  compensation 
perspective.  This  model  incorporates  ailitary  and  civilian 
income  data  for  ailitary  technicians  and  AGRs,  including  data  on 
reserve  component,  military  and  (if  applicable)  civilian  grade, 
step  and  category,  ailitary  specialty,  marital  status,  and  all 
eleaents  of  compensation:  direct,  indirect  and  in-kind.  The 
basis  of  coaparison  selected  for  use  was  military  grade,  in  view 
of  the  paraaount  laqpoxtance  of  the  ailitary  aspects  of  the 
functions  perforaed.  The  following  points  suaaarize  the  model 
results: 

•  GS/Of  ailitary  technicians  have  lower  average  annual  costs 
tlMn  AGRs  in  aost  ailitary  pay  grades  amd  lower  than 
average  costs  than  wage  board  technicians  in  all  ailitary 
pay  grades. 
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•  In  th*  ailitaiy  wltli  tm  highMt  population 

•tringtiis,  wiga  IMmrd  military  tadtoiotians  ganamily  cost 
■ora  than  AORs.  In  tha  mora  aanlor  milttary  gradas,  AGRs 
ganarally  coat  aora  than  waga  board  ailitary  tachnlcians. 

•  Costs  incraasa  mora  rapidly  with  ailitary  pay  grada  for 
AGRs  than  for  ailitary  tachnlcians. 

•  Although  tha  thraa  obsaxvations  llstad  abova  ara  valid  for 
all  four  rasarva  co^>onants,  thara  ara  significant 
dlffarancas  batwaan  thasa  ecaponants.  iha  dlffaranca 
batiram  tha  avaraga  civilian  grada  hald  aaong  ailitary 
tachnlcians  at  any  ailitary  grada  varias  by  as  aucdi  as  3.4 
civilian  grada  lavals  across  tha  ooiponants.  Air  Forca 
Rasarva  AGR  and  ailitary  technician  forces  cost  aora  per 
capita  than  .in  otiiar  cmpohants  because  tilia  AGR  forca 
consists  largely  of  higher  grada  statutory  tour  officers 
and  reertiitars.  Tha  Air  National  Guard  ganarally  has  the 
least  dlffaranca  between  A<^  and  ailitary  technician  costs 
while  tha  Afay  Resazva  has  the  greatest. 

Cost  Model  Managaaent  Indicators 

If  hypothetical  total  prograa  costs  were  the  sole  criterion 
for  choice,  tha  6th  QRMC  cost  coaparisons  (as  well  as  the 
conclusion  that  AGRs  should  continue  to  receive  essentially  the 
sane  conpansation  as  active  conponant  neabers)  would  generally 
support  the  use  of  general  schedule  ailitary  technicians  over 
AGRs  in  tha  fttll>«tiaa  support  forces  of  the  Amy  and  Air  Force 
reserve  CKnopottents.  However,  changing  the  forca  alx,  either 
through  prograa  growth  or  through  realignnent,  is  not  likely  to 
produce  significant  savings  since  changes  would  occur  only  at 
tha  margin.  Short-tam  savings  ara  especially  unlikely  because 
aenbors  of  tha  existing  forca  would  likely  be  protected  from 
mandatory  conversion  of  status,  and  few  aeabers  could  be 
expected  to  volunteer  for  any  status  change  yielding  lass 
cospansation.  Bacadse  cost  savings  ara  not  likely  to  occur, 
ailitary  raquiraaants  for  aaating  readiness  objectives  ought  to 
be  tha  governing  factor  in  force  aix  decisions. 

Coat  OoapiirijMm  conelusions 

Relative  cost  savings  from  using  one  fom  of  full-tine  support 
rather  than  another  will  occur  only  at  tha  Biargins  as  the  result 
of  prograa  growth  or  raalignaant;  thus,  costs  savings  in  the 
short  tara  are  vary  unlikely  to  result  froa  any  fts  force  mix 
decision.  Given  the  difficulties  with  compensation  and  other 
related  prObleas  of  a  nixed  force  with  no  clear  delineation 
between  ragulranants  for  AGR  and  technician  positions,  and  given 
tha  fact  ttat  short-tam  costs  (and  probably  longer  tern  costs) 
will  not  be  affected  significantly  by  the  choice  of  AGRs  or 
technicians  to  perfom  full-tine  support,  it  seems  apparent  that 
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■llitary  rttqalrfMnta  and  affactivanass  ahould  ba  tha  priaary 
consideration  in  forca-aix  decisions.  This  is  consistent  with 
congressional  guidance  Indicating  that  tha  Choice  of  nanpovar 
should  not  based  on  cost  alone,  but  also  requires  consideration 
of  "ailitary  regulreaents  and  other  needs  of  the  Departaent  of 
Defense." 

FullHriae  Svvport  Manpower  Manageaent 

once  the  costs  of  available  foras  of  aanpower  have  been 
deteralned,  they  aust  be  exaained  in  relationship  to  ailitary 
regulreaents  and  other  needs  of  the  DoD  before  any  deteralnation 
can  be  aade  about  which  foina  of  manpower  is  most  suitable  for  a 
specific  function. 

To  enable  the  6th  QRMC  identify  and  understand  the  overall 
objectives  of  full-time  support  manpower  objectives,  each 
Service  was  asked  to  provide  appropriate  force  structures  for 
its  reserve  components.  The  Amy  amd  Air  Force  were  asked  to 
provide  separate  structures  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs. 
These  structures  were  to  be  based  on  three  separate  and  distinct 
strength  profiles.  The  first  was  a' profile  of  the  existing 
force  as  of  September  30,  1986.  The  data  array  included 
strength  by  pay  grade  and  years  of  service  as  in  the  standard 
RCCPDS  report  A8.  The  second  was  a  steady-state  structure  for 
FY  1986  showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its  reserve 
component (s)  to  be,  and  the  third  was  a  steady-state  structure 
showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its  component (s)  to  be 
heading  assuming  FY  1992  program  strengths.  The  steady-state 
profiles  were  to  include  the  basic  force  confi^ration  required 
for  the  actual  force,  and  they  were  to  include  additional  flow 
dynamics  and  age  distribution  data  as  well.  The  6th  QRHC  fomed 
the  following  conclusions  zUoout  the  full-time  support  force 
structure  profiles: 

•  Since  the  full-time  support  force  structures  produced 
for  this  review  generally  represent  a  new,  single 
Iteration  effort,  they  should  be  viewed  as  a  "first 
draft"  rather  than  as  a  definitive  statement  of 
existi.ig  status  and  Service  force  structure 
objectives. 

•  Full-time  Support  force  structure  analysis,  if 
institutionalized,  can  provide  a  disciplined  method 
for  defining  force  structure  objectives  and 
requirements  as  a  basis  for  Isqproved  active  (as 
opposed  to  reactive)  program  management. 
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•  SSfprts  i^ould  ?»•  contlnttPd  to  Improve  tull-tlae 

support  Mnpovor,  porsonnol,  and  pay  data  integration 
so  ttMt  it  can  be  used  nore  effectively  in  the 
Analysis  of  aanpower  coste  and  personnel  nanagenent 
issues. 

Friction  between  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in  the  daily 
work  environment  has  existed  since  the  inception  of  the  AGR 
program.  The  individual  problems  that  exist  are  generally 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  two  separate  military  personnel 
management  systems  for  the  performance  of  one  set  of  functions. 
These  systems  are  freguently  seen  by  members  as  coiig>etitive 
rather  uan  mutually  supportive  programs  to  the  extent  that  some 
members  feel  a  threat  to  their  livelihood.  Additionally, 
wherever  there  are  differences  between  the  two  systems,  they  are 
normally  a  source  of  frustration  for  members  in  one  category  or 
the  other. 

According  to  members  responding  to  the  1986  Reserve  Coi^>onents 
Surveys,  friction  continues  to  create  tension  in  the  Army's 
reserve  components  and  in  the  Air  National  Guard.  This  friction 
manifests  itself  in  several  ways  as  another  problematic  aspect 
of  mixing  technician  and  AGRs  in  tinits.  The  compensation  system 
has  a  direct  Impact  in  creating  two  sources  of  this  friction. 

The  first  is  pay  Inversion  that  occurs  when  a  supervisor 
(typically  a  general  schedule  military  technician)  earns  less 
pay  than  a  direct  subordinate  (typically  an  AGR) .  The  second  is 
grade  inversion  that  occurs  idien  the  level  of  responsibility, 
even  supervisory  relationship,  may  be  reversed  between  daily 
work  status  and  unit  training  when  military  technicians  switch 
between  their  civilian  and  military  position/ status.  There  are 
other  sources  of  friction:  for  example,  active  duty  rules  for 
duty  hours  differ  from  civil  service  rules,  and  promotion  rules 
and  opportunities  differ.  The  result  has  been  allegations  of 
"politics"  and  favoritism  on  both  sides  by  members  of  these  two 
groups.  This  friction,  much  of  which  centers  on  compensation  or 
compensation-related  matters,  tends  to  work  against 
organizational  effectiveness.  It  demonstrates  that  employing 
military  technicians  and  AGRs  in  the  same  working  environment  in 
mobilizing  units  is  not  sound  personnel  management  practice. 

Such  practice  specifically  disrupts  the  very  efficiency  and 
organizational  cohesiveness  that  compensation  systems,  grade 
structure,  and  other  personnel  management  mechanisms  are 
designed  to  promote.  Although  management  can  ameliorate  some 
problems,  it  cannot  eliminate  the  structural  differences  that 
are  a  root  cause  of  friction  between  the  two  groig>s. 

After  examining  the  Army's  reserve  components  full-time 
manning  progrem  in  1985,  the  General  Accounting  office  concluded 
that  mixing  technicians  and  AGR  personnel  in  deployable  troop 
units  is  not  organizationally  sound  and  detracts  from 
effectiveness.  A  primary  reason  cited  by  the  GAO  was 
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coapmwatlon  vayiano»a  and  parpidvad  inamdtlas  batvaan  tba  two 
groiq^.  Sha  |)^NKrt«ant  of  jdpy  and  tba  papartaant  of 
Dafanaa  agraad  vl^  this  conclusion  and  indicated  to  tba 
Congress  that  they  would  iaplaaant  a  progran  to  reduce  such 
nixing,  if  necessary  antborl^;icara  granted.  Congressional 
approval  naoa**4ity.  t^  iaplanant ,  su^  a  progran  has  not  bean 
forthconing. 


Althoi^  the  separation  of  nilitary  technician  and  AGR  forces 
in  nobilising  lipnits  is  hl^i}^  desirable  fron  a  oenq^sation 
perspective,,  tlM.  naans  of  achieving  such  separation  is  an 
equally  Important  ponsiiteration.  Plans  to  achieve  separation 
should  focus, ^  inproving  coobat  readiness  in  a  cost-effective 
nanner  as  the  fuadanental  ^jective.  In  achieving  this 
objective,  the  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  the  following  key 
points  should  be  addressed: 


•  Mixed  forces  should  be  aligned  to  separate  AGRS  and 
technicians  in  their  daily  work  environnent  or  provide 
clear  and  separate  career  patterns.  Ar  *  progran  of 
change  should  pay  particular  attention  1.0  existing 
connltments  to  and  expectations  of  current  members. 

•  The  separation  should  not  be  based  on  the  performance 
of  "peacetime"  and  "wartime"  functions,  with  few 
exceptions,  both  military  technicians  and  AGRs  should 
perform  functions,  applicable  to  both  peace  and  war, 
that  require  Individuals  on  a  full-time  basis  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  accomplishment  of  mission 
objectives.  Peacetime-only  functions  generally  do  not 
require  a  nilitary  status. 

•  Separation  of  the  AGR  and  military  technician 
full-time  forces  would  be  facilitated  by  clearer 
conceptual  standards  for  delineating  the  difference 
between  military  technicians  and  AGRs.  These  cannot 
be  formulated  in  absolute  terns,  but  guidelines  could 
be  developed  based  on  Service  functional  requirements 
and  the  characteristics  of  each  force.  Clearer  role 
definitions,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the 
development  of  cost-effective  force  mixes,  would 
assist  in  allaying  some  of  the  animosity  and 
counterproductive  competition  that  exists  between 
these  two  groups. 

•  Increased  esphasls  should  be  placed  on  the 
coqpatibility  of  military  and  civilian  grade  and 
position  for  military  technicians.  Associated  with 
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•ach  ■llitary  tachnleian  poaition  ahould  ba  a  apaciflc 
ranga  of  military  grada  and  skill  vithin  lialts  spacifiad 
by  tha  Sarvlca. 

•  Finally,  opportunitiaa  tot  support  systoi 

■odamlsation  should  ba  sou^t  in  conjunction  with 
forca  raalignaant.  Obsolata  systaas  and  proceduras 
am>loyad  in  tha  support  of  rasarva  units  ara  one  of 
tha  major  causas  of  data  problaas  notad  throughout 
this-  raviaw.  During  tha  6th  QpMC  unit  visit  prograa, 
full-tina  support  parsonnal  wars  obsarvad  to  ba 
ovatburdanad  with  adainistrativa  work,  auch  of  which 
is  no  longar  parforaad  at  tha  unit  laval  in  the  active 
coiQ>onants.  This  obsolascanca  aay  also  liait  wartime 
capability.  The  full-time  forca  should  ba  organized 
in  paacetlae  to  provide  support  through  the  saae  up- 
to-date  systems  required  to  support  their  units  in 
combat. 
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Cbapter  4 


BASIC  BAY  AHD  RBIATBD  ISSDSS 


This  chapter  reviews  basic  pay  for  seabers  of  tiie  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  For  the  purpose  of  the  6th  QRMC  review, 
conpensation  for  inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  is  included  in  the 
discussion  of  basic  pay  issues.  Conpensation  for  IDT,  although 
technically  not  basic  pay,  is  directly  linked  to  basic'  pay.  A 
detailed  discussion  of  this  linkage  and  its  effects  is  provided 
in  Volune  II  of  the  QIOK  report.  This  chapter  reviews  several 
Issues  dealing  specifically  with  or  generally  related  to  basic 
pay.  These  issues  are  the  years  of  service  in  the  reserve  that 
are  creditable  in  the  conputation  of  basic  pay  for  nilitary 
nenbers  (longevity  credit) ,  the  computation  of  the  travel  time 
that  is  creditable  for  pay  when  a  reservist  is  ordered  to  or 
from  active  duty,  restrictions  on  dual  compensation  from  reserve 
service  and  veterans'  benefits,  and  deficiencies  in  the 
timeliness  and  accuracy  of  reserve  pay.  The  use  of  the 
commissary  by  reserve  members  and  their  dependents  is  also 
addressed  in  this  chapter. 


Basic  Pay  in  the  Reserve  Setting 

Basic  pay  is  the  principal  element  of  military  compensation. 
With  limited  exceptions,  all  members  on  active  duty  receive 
basic  pay.  Retired  pay  for  both  regular  and  reserve  members  and 
compensation  for  inactive  duty  training  performed  by  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  are  directly  linked  to  basic  pay. 

The  amo\int  of  basic  pay  to  which  a  member  is  entitled  is 
determined  by  the  member's  pay  grade  and  length  of  creditable 
service. 

The  linkage  of  basic  pay  to  compensation  for  IDT  is  set  out  at 
section  206(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  Reservists  are 
entitled  to  compensation,  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the 
basic  pay  authorized  for  a  member  of  corresponding  grade  and 
length  of  service,  when  they  perform  IDT.  Under  the  law,  such 
training  periods  must  be  at  least  two  hours  in  duration.  By 
regulation,  the  DoD  has  extended  this  minimum  requirement  to 
four  hours. 

Significantly,  the  entitlement  to  compensation  for  IDT  that  is 
established  in  section  206(a)  of  title  37,  is  specifically 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations.  This  tracks  to 
the  provisions  of  section  683  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
which  provides  that  reservists  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  or 
other  duty  either  with  the  pay  and  allowances  provided  by  law 
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or,  with  their  consent,  without  pay.  The  source  of  section  683 
is  section  240  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  That 
1952  Act  simply  restated  several  longstanding  provisions  of  law 
affecting  compensation  fcr  duty  performed  by  reservists.  The 
intent  was  that  duty  without  pay  would  be  counted  for  all 
purposes  in  the  same  manner  as  duty  with  pay.  This  was  to  avoid 
administrative  interpretations  that  duties  performed  without  pay 
do  not  equally  count  for  retirement  and  other  benefits. 
Transportation  and  other  allowances  may  also  be  provided  for 
duty  that  a  reservist  consents  to  perform  without  pay.^ 

For  a  typical  reservist  (in  pay  grade  £4  with  over  4  years  of 
creditable  service,  married  and  not  receiving  bonus  payments) , 

90  percent  of  annual  compensation  from  reserve  service  is  basic 
pay  or  coim>ensatlon  for  IDT  which  equates  to  basic  pay.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  potential  effects  on  part-time 
reserve  members  have  ever  been  considered  during  the  process  of 
determining  pay  Increases  or  when  allocating  of  such  increases 
among  basic  pay  and  other  elements  of  compensation. 

Under  section  1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  whenever 
the  base  salary  for  federal  civilian  employees  is  adjusted 
upward,  the  President  must  make  an  upward  adjustment  in  basic 
pay,  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services.  This 
adjustment,  effective  the  same  date  as  the  adjustment  in 
civilian  base  salary,  must  provide  military  members  with  an 
increase  in  each  of  these  pays,  an  increase  of  the  same 
percentage  as  the  overall  average  percentage  increase  authorized 
for  civilian  employees. 

The  same  section  of  the  law  authorizes  the  President  to 
allocate  the  overall  average  Increase,  on  an  other  than  equal 
percentage  basis,  among  these  three  cash  elements.  The 
President  may  reallocate  in  two  ways: 

•  Percentage  increases  can  be  applied  differentially  to  the 
elements  of  basic  pay,  BAQ,  and  BAS. 

•  Percentage  Increases  in  basic  pay  can  be  applied 
differentially  to  categories  based  on  pay  grade  and  years- 
of-service  categories. 

However,  the  Increase  in  basic  pay  for  any  given  pay  grade  and 
years-of-service  category,  after  either  or  both  reallocations, 
must  be  at  least  75  percent  of  the  basic  pay  increase  that  would 
have  resulted  from  equal  percentage  increases  to  each  element. 

The  reallocation  authority  has  been  used  sparingly.  Twice,  in 
October  of  both  1976  and  1977,  the  President  used  his  authority 
to  reallocate  part  of  the  basic  pay  increase  into  the  quarters 
allowance,  but  the  pay  grade  and  years-of-service  provision  has 
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iMver  bMit  used,  lb*  UnifonMd  S«rvie«a  Pay  Act  of  1981 
provided  for  differential  baeie  pay  increasMi,  but  they  were  not 
made  under  section  1009  of  title  37,  united  States  Code. 

In  practice,  ^e  pay  adjustasmt  nechanlsn  of  section  1009  has 
frequently  been  bypassed  by  the  animal  National  Defense 
Authorization  Acts,  and  the  reallocation  authority  has  had 
Halted  usage.  In  a  review  of  reserve  cospensatlon,  the 
allocation  of  pay  aaong  these  three  eleaents  of  cospensatlon  is 
relevant,  not  bemuse  of  its  effects  on  the  tax  advantage  and  on 
the  retired  pey  base,  but  because  of  the  less  obvious  effect  on 
reserve  coaponent  aesbers. 

As  noted  above,  for  aost  reservists,  basic  pay  or  coiqiensation 
linked  to  basic  pay  represents  the  bulk  of  their  allltary 
coaq>ensatlon.  Therefore,  a  greater  allocation  of  any  pay 
increase  to  allowances  aeans  that  pay  raises  and  the  base  for 
future  Increases  are  relatively  lower  for  reserve  aenbers  than 
for  aeabers  on  full-tine  duty.  In  the  past,  the  iiq^ct  on  the 
reserve  cd^mnents  of  allocating  pay  increases  aaong  basic  pay, 
BAQ,  and  BAS  nay  have  been  overlooked;  however,  in  keeping  with 
Total  Force  policy,  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  on  reserve 
cMpensatlon  should  be  considered  idienever  differential 
allocation  is  conteaplated. 

For  a  great  aany  of  the  specific  reserve  compensation  Issues 
analyzed  by  the  6th  QRMC,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
developaent  of  new  compensation  programs  and  the  revision  of 
elements  of  compensation  for  the  uniformed  services  was 
undertaken  without  an  assessment  of  whether  and  under  what 
circumstances  such  compensation  should  be  provided  to 
reservists.  The  potential  impact  of  hew  or  revised  compensation 
elements  on  reservists  and  on  their  compensation  has  often  been 
overlooked.  These  shortcomings  must  be  remedied  in  the  interest 
of  an  effective  Total  Force  compensation  program. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  formal  procedures  be 
established  within  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Transportation  to  ensure  that  the  assessment  of  reserve 
component  costs  and  benefits  is  evaluated  as  part  of  any 
proposal  to  revise  military  compensation. 


Longevity  Credit 

Background;  The  issue  of  the  crediting  of  reserve  component 
service  when  computing  the  basic  pay  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (longevity  pay)  provides  a  recent  exazqple  of  a  statutory 
revision  that  was  made  without  a  coaplete  review  of  its  effects 
on  National  Guard  and  Reserve  programs  and  aenbers. 
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Th«  Carmmx  C«ap«nMtlon  Act  of  ISA^.Mtablished  th«  systMi  of 
basic  pay  and  allowances  in  affect  today.  Under  ^is  systwa, 
the  basic  pay  to  irtiich  any  eaeber  is  entitled  is  detemined  by 
pay  grade  and  length  of  service.  Length  of  service  is 
calculated  under  statutory  provisions  set  out  in  section  205  of 
title  37,  United  States.  Code.  Until  1985,  length  of  service  or 
"longevity"  credit  was. provided  fm:  all  mlisted  service  in  a 
reserve  ccaqponent.  Section  607(b)  of  the  Departaent  of  Defense 
Authorisation  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  9S>525),  anended  title  37  to 
preclude  rlongevity  credit  for  tine  spent  in  a  reserve  conponent 
if  that  tine  was  spent  under  an  enlistnent  under  section  511  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  aenber's  actual  entry 
on  active  duty. 

The  intent  of  the  aaendaent,  which  applied  to  persons  enlisted 
after  Decenber  31,  1984,  was  to  preclude  longevity  credit  for 
tine  spent  in  a  Delayed  Enlistnent  Progran  (DEP)  of  an  amed 
force.  The  DEP  is  a  Service-created  progran,  in  which  an 
individual  with  no  prior  nilitary  service  is  enlisted  in  a 
reserve  conponent  of  an  amed  force,  pending  later  enlistnent  in 
the  regular  conponent  of  that  amed  force.  The  DEP  was  begun  by 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1963,  and  is  now  used  by  all  Services.  The 
DEP  is  an  Inportant  recruiting  and  force  nanagenent  tool;  first, 
to  obtain  a  connltuent  fron  a  person  evidencing  Interest  in 
beconlng  a  nenber  of  an  amed  force  and,  second,  to  facilitate 
orderly  scheduling  of  training  for  individuals  recruited. 

Under  the  DEP  as  inplenented  by  the  amed  forces,  persons 
recruited  into  the  DEP  are  enlisted  in  the  reserve  conponent  of 
the  amed  force  for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year;  when  they  are 
later  called  to  active  service,  they  are  discharged  fron  the 
reserve  conponent  and  Innedlately  enlisted  in  the  regular 
conponent  of  the  amed  force.  While  in  the  DEP,  nenbers  are 
controlled  by  the  recruiting  connand  of  the  amed  force,  have  no 
fomal  reserve  status,  duties,  or  obligations  and  are  not 
counted  in  reserve  nanpower  strengths.  On  reporting  to  active 
duty,  nenbera  are  enlisted  in  a  regular  conponent  for  a  nomal 
enlistnent  period. 

Although  the  amed  forces  have  relied  on  section  511  of  title 
10,  United  Utates  code,  as  authority  for  the  developnent  and 
inplenentation  of  the  DEP,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
this  statute  effectively  authorizes  the  DEP.  Because  DEP 
nenbers  are  not  counted  in  reserve  force  strengths  and  are  not 
required  to  perfom  further  regular  or  reserve  service  if  they 
elect  not  to  enter  on  active  duty,  there  is  also  concern  over 
irtiether  ok  not  nenbers  of  the  DEP  could  be  nobilized  in  a 
national  energency.  The  Services  naintain  that  DEP  nenbers  are 
subject  to  noblllzation  under  section  672(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  because  they  am  mceivlng  credit  toward 
fulflllnent  of  their  nilitary  service  obligation  during  the  time 
they  spend  in  the  DEP.  The  lack  of  personnel  accounting 
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iubatantial  eoi^,  but  had  "littla^  if  apy , '  positiva  affact  on 

racruiting. "2 


Tha ' ifgiiilatiiiM  iliplaBantiPt /ttiia  objactiva,  howavar,  was 
taptoipaily  tiawdd/  First «  idlila  paoibara  in  tha  DBF  ara 
anility  in  t)B#  raiatyaii  uMar  saction  511,  thay  do  not  antar 
aptiya  dia^  ptMar  tha  proviaippa  of  faction  511.  Sacond,  an 
ohintdndid  vpdtiiitial  affact  of  ttaa  aaandpant  as  written  was  to 
dapy ,  cradit  alfO  for  tiaa  spant  in  tha  balayad  Entry  Training 
(DET)  progran  of  tha  rasatva  coaqponants. 


Tha  DET  program  is  similar  to  tha  DEP;  it  is  usad  by  tha 
raaarva  co^ponants  to  anlist  individpals  into  a  rasarva 
coapoPant  aiid  to  accoaplish  unit  training  whlla  tha  naw  anlistaa 
is  awaiting  ii^ial  activa  duty  for  training  (lAOT) .  Manbars 
antaring  tha  PBT  program  ara  anlistad  undar  althar  saction 
511(a)  or  511 (^)  of  titla  10,  Onitad  Statas  Coda,  vhich 
spacifically  author isa  such  aplistmant.  As  is  trus  of  tha  dep, 
tbf  DET  program  is  usad  as  a  racruiting  and  forca  managamant 
tool.  tJndar  tha  GET,  howavar,  tha  mambar  is  accassad  into  tha 
rasarva  cMponant  and  coUntad  in  rasarva  strengths.  Tha  naahar 
is  under  the  control  of  the  rasarva  component  connandar  and, 
depending  vpon  sasvica  policy,  may  attend  drills. 

The  MSP  and  DET  are  usad  as  recruiting  tools  and  as  personnel 
managapfsit  tools  to  plan  and  schedule  classes  and  use  critical 
rasofurbas,^  both  prograu  enlist  mambars  into  a  rasarva 
cosEidnaat,.  tha  QEP  into  a  raaourca  pool  and  tha  DET  into  a 
coaipoiiant  billet.  THki  Office  of  General  Counsel  has  advised 
tbat,  spaqt,tio  lagislatiya  authority  for  tha  DEP  should  be 
sought f  baoaUM  511(a)  dgas  not  qpaoitioally  allow  for  tha 
ahlistisnt  of  mambars  into  the  MSP. 

Althov^  the  ittthority  of  section  51l  pay  not  provide  clear 
authorisation  tor  Ofy  ^jistmants,  it  does  pz^vida  authority  for 
tba  DIT.  lith  ranMMrt;  to  the  Varied  attar  enlistment  in  tha 
rsaarva  tana,  prims  to  lAbt,  it  in  isnostfUit  to  ramambar  that 
there  has  mver  bean  a  blanhat  reguirement  In  lav  that  enlistees 
into  tha  rasarva  with  no  prior  sarvica  must  perform  lAOT.  An 
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Tba  iaportant  point  of  thla  ^Iftorical  baolPSi^OMnd,  la  that 
raaarva  anli|i^^i<iB  into  tfia  MatlOhal  «1M  thjt 

coaponanta  of  tha  hznf  .  <^3  Alt  forta  hav4  alyaya  baan  raquifad 
to  eimnaanca  trklnlhg  on  anliata|i^t;  t  ^  iiha’ohl;  bhan  in  tha 
laat  'llo  y^ra  that  ail  anllitOM'Tih^  th#  Motional'  Guard  who.  had 
no  prior  iarvlca  wara  r«^ltad“%  policy  to  attattd  lAOT.  Ghllka 
tha  rab,  nOnbara  of  tha  DET  ara  in  a  training  OatagOry  and  nay 
ba  raquirad  to  train. 


Tha  unlntandad  affact  of  tha  1984  lagialation  waa  avoldad  in 
tha  innadlata  elrcunatanea  bbt  a  pananaht  raaolutlon  ranaina 
nacaaaary.  Aftar  contact  with  ataft  of  tha  Amad  sarvlca 
CoBoalttaaa,  tha  Oaputy  Aaalatant  sactatary  of  Dafapaa  for 
Military  iNraonndl  and  Forca  Mtoa^inant  praimlgatad  a  policy 
naaoranduit  to  clarify  tha  Intaht  of  tha  nav  aaction  607(b). 

Thla  nanoratidTtB  atataa  that  tha  '^Hbaaa  and  Sanata  Amad  Sarvlcaa 
Coanlttaaa  (advliad)  that  it  waa  libt  tha  intant  of  Congraaa  to 
dany  cradlt  in  ediqputlng  baaic  pay  to  naabara  of  tha  Raaarva 
Conponanta  for  tlna  aarvad  in  tha  RaaaTva  coaponant  prior  to 
initial  actiVa  duty  for  training.*  Tha  nanorandun  furthar 
atataa  that,  aa  a  nattar  of  paraonnal  policy,  thia  lagialation 
(Public  Lav  98-525)  rafara  only  to  thoaa  antaring  tha  ragular 
coaponant  OBP.  lha  tk>D  Offiqa  of  Ganarai  counaal  concurrad  in 
thla  naaoraAdtiai  on  tha  praniaa  tbat  pronpt  action  would  ba 
inltiatad,  ananding  tha  wdrding  of  tlm  atatnta  to  raflact  tha 
Intandad  awaning.  ^  data,  tiiaaa  ehangaa  hava  not  baen  anactad. 

Bacauad  of  tha  appararit  diaparlty  batvaan  tha  languaga  and  tha 
intant  of  tha  atatdtoary  provlaiona  godcaming  longavity  pay,  and 
bacauaa  tha  critarion  for  danylrig  lo^avlty  cradit  to  thoaa  in 
tha  DBp  (no  nllitary  dutlaa  or  productiva  work)  doaa  not  apply 
to  noat  naabdta  of  tha  tmt,  tha  6th  gmc  ooncliidaa  tdtat 
lapiaiatieii  ahould  ba  alii||ctad  to  provida  longavity  cradit  for 
pay  purpoaaa,  providad  tha  naabar  ia  authoriaad  or  raguirad  to 
train  prior  to  IMfSi  MOt  all  naabara  anliatad  into  tha  DET  hava 
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■  A 'KMitiyaiwia- 1^  dMnnaaiMad  i<iina  tltdt!*  37,  ttaitad  States 
0Mte,  dBr  igwcify  tliift,  for  tJfitf  pmcposss  of  doapotii^ 
basic  pay  aBtitlaaaiits  of  pocsons  anlistod  ondto  sodi 
Oalayod  Bntry  Broyraa  and  nodar  tbs  aaclstlng  Delayed 
Bnibxy  ftalnittg  ftfogtab,  "esoei^  idiiiMi  a  saeihaf  is  reqoired 
or  pereitted  to  participate  in  inactive  diity  training  or 
active  duty  for  training  before  beginaing  senrj^  cm 
acitive  duty  or  beglimlag  an  ixdtUH  period  of  active 
doty  for  trailing,  service  prior  to  entry  on  active  doty 
or  active  duty  for  training  nay  not  be  counted. 

The  6th  WHC  staff  estlnates  that  enactnent  of  the  above 
recunnerirtwtion  will  result  in  a  redaction  of  approxinately  one 
nillion  dollars  annually  in  the  budipets  of  the  reserve 
co^)«)«ite. 

Reserve  Fay  ildninistration 

Background:  The  issue  Of  tineliness  of  pay  surfaced  to  the 
6th  QRNC  in  several  ways.  First,  this  issua  vas  frequ«itly 
raised  during  the  QRMC  staff's  visits  to  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units.  During  these  visits,  nenbOrs  fnqtuontly 
connpnted  on  problens  with  tlnelihesN  of  pay.  New  nmders 
experienced  this  problea  for  pay  earned  ui^  initially  joining  a 
reserve  unit,  and  other  nmibers  had  problens  in  receiving  pay 
for  short  periods  (30  days  or  less)  of  active  duty  for  training 
that  did  not  coincide  with  the  tanit's  annual  training  period. 
Second,  the  issue  was  raised  in  written  ooHashta  furhiahed  by 
nsebers  and  tbOir  ^;iottses  who  participatsd  in  the  1986  Reserve 
COdpcnMaits  fiurvej^.  Who  frequently  nshtioiied  prcd>lens  with  the 
tiM^ttoses  and  eocursc^  of  reserve  pey.  The  written  oowoMnts 
received  ffoe  tMebers  end  epouses  echoed  and  expanded  on  the 
expertisiees  related  to  the  (R9fC  staff  dufing  the  un^t  visit 
prograa.  Written  cxaiMmts  froa  beabers  and  their  spouses 
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USNR 
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0  days 

USHCR 
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0-14  days 

AN6 

12-li5  days 

12-15  toys 

0-15  days 

USAFR 
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12-15  days 

0-15  days 

USC&t 

30-90  days 

15-30  days 

0-21  days 

0-14  days 
0-15  days 
0-30  days 
0-40  days 
12-15  days 
12-15  days 
0-21  days 

*  aa  tha  mpriMr  of  ali^MMtd  days  after  Sunday  of  a  4- 

IM  IM^Od  saa^  ncelpt  of  pay. 

**  fywpwrt^  a*  tbo  of  elapaad  days  after  coapletion  of 

aimaai  i^aining  <leso  than  30  days)  until 

raoai^  MtuU  pay. 


Althdu^'  thaaa  awaragas  indicate  that  pay  is  typically 
proylSfid^  a  raiativaly.  tinoly  »ann«*’*  the  coanwits  of  aeabers 
indicM^O  oigii^lfloaht  dayiations  frtai  tha  objective,  it  is  olear 
^^bCait  ul^do  odniN'Oan  raeult  in  lengthy  telays  in  receipt 

provUiM  ipaadiat#  pi^  jtiem  coapletion  of  JOT  (^ills)  .  For 
aaidban  who  depend  on  t^s  pay  to  aeet  family  financial 
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eUJKgations^  a  19*^  to  dolay  to  raoaiviiiqr  iMy  can  ba  aore 

than  a  s«rloiis  Irrtoant.  in  thalr  etoilian  aa^oyiMUt,  mcmt 
naabara  «cbi  accoatonad  to  xaoaivtof  pay  on  a  or  btoaakly 

baala  fcHP  tha  woxle  parlod  toMdli^aly  andad;  stodlw  pay 
a]ptaao  aca  uaad  for  piqitog  aaabara  of  tba  ac^lva  onifomad 
aarvioaa  and  fodaral  fOwaiiioant  Mployaaa.  totia  it  to  aaay  to 
undaratacd  Ji^^afcar  and'gpottaa  co^plainta  omeanrlng  d^aya, 
amen  tooagh  too  dalaya  ot^  ba  of  two  to  tiawa  taaka  ^«td  ara 
tba  OMMal  ttoa  tot^val  for  all  ^har  raaarvlata.  iba  aajorlty 
of  rapmrvlata  xacaivad  ik>  etolliaa  pay  wbila  parfomtog  thair 
annual  tratotog.  In  tba  caaa  of  junior  anllatOd  aaabaray  toraa 
out  of  four  raoaiva  only  thair  ailitary  pay  whila  parfomlng 
Onnttid.  tnadntog4>  Many  of  thaaa  aanbara  ara  dapandant  on  a 
waticly  m:  biwaakly  paycdha^  to  aaka  anda  aaat.  If  pay  for 
mnual  training  la  not  providad  iaaadiataly  at  tha  coaplation  of 
auch  teatoing,  aany  aatparlanca  hardahip. 

All  raaarva  coapcmant  pay  prograaa  ara  dapandant  upon  the 
entry  of  oertaln  neadsar  data,  auch  aa  aocial  aecurity  account 
nuabar,  pay  grade,  pay  date,  tax  withholding  infontatlon,  etc., 
into  their  peraonnel  and/or  pay  ayatana.  Additionally,  duty 
perfomed  nuat  be  docunented,  and  thia  information  auat  be 
entered  into  the  pay  syaten  before  pay  la  computed  and  iaaued. 
Proa  tha  conaaenta  of  rMarviata,  it  appears  that  the  lade  of 
ttoely  entry  and  tranraiaaion  of  data  generatea  a  number  of  the 
problena  aaaociated  with  pay  dalaya.  For  inatanca,  during  the 
unit  vialta  the  aanbera  and  comaandar  of  an  Amy  Raaarve  unit 
c<aqplainad  that  at  leant  three  to  four  aontha  alapaed  before  new 
anilateaa  received  thair  flmt  paycheck.  A  mtobar  of  a  Naval 
Reaerva  unit  atatad,  *I'va  been  aatabliahed  with  tha  (Unit 
daaignatioR)  ainca  S^teabar  12,  '86.  I  have  not  aiaaed  a 
alngla  drill  and  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  fom  of  coi^>enaation. 

I  have  not  been  paid!"  Thia  coBaent  waa  recorded  on  April  11, 
1987.  Officera  of  a  Marine  Corpa  reaerve  \inlt  aaid  that  the  pay 
ayataa  waa  ao  coaplicated  that  full-time  aiqpport  peraonnel  spent 
50  percent  of  their  time  on  pay  adainiatration.  Similar 
coaaenta  were  received  from  Air  Force  and  Coaat  Guard  reaerve 


The  affect  of  pay  on  tha  morale  of  raaarvlata  can  ba  traced 
back  to  tha  time  General  George  Waahlngton  coaaandad  tha 
Continental  Jimy.  Gaiwral  Waahington,  in  an  April  22,  1776, 
lattnr  to  tha  Praaidant  of  the  Continental  Congraaa,  wrote: 

"The  Militia  trhioh  on  ay  ai^lication  vara  ordered  to  this  place 
to  ke^  poasaaaion  until  I  duntld  arrive  with  tha  Contlnmtal 
Troops,  ware  obligad  to  return  hOaa  without  thair  pay,  aa  there 
was  not  than  Money  sufficient  in  tha  Treasury  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  answer  tha  Bxigmeias  of  tha  Aray;  this  oroaaionad  great 
unaaainaaa  among  them  and.  mmy  be  attmdad  with  very  bad  oonsa- 
guanoaa,  to  caaa  wa  should  have  oocasion  for  thair  sarvioa  on 
any  future  aamgeney."* 
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tlM«»  llMV'*  1I4WI  aftll^W  OC^JTMVriM  Mid9«r>*  AttltudM 
oonciientog  |mv  bm  bMn  no 

on  rnnriMyn^  aftteltados  ooaewmifiv  tb*  ^ 
tiaoliiMiMi  Off  4pl9P>  Hwlww^^  oe— mta#  d—ggijaod  onrliory  nnd 
roconb  SMrYi«M»  'to  ia^tnaivo  tooir  rosomw  pay 

In.-an.atoa  ttab-.-oui'  to  itoto»«d. 

new  ■toijng.J^^  in  momt  of  tto 

toiiliMBIto^cr:;^Wto*^■toi^^  of  fa^pcoto— nto  :to«  -  iapi«**Btotian 

by  .aost  services  and 

toa  JliMiia  trannit^ton  ■  to  lafica*<«oathly  losuo  of  pay. 

rofttoW-UiP  OK  toa  Sanato  ilUsBaA  Sacvlcas  C(»ait.taa'a  raport 
inditotoa  toot;  too  paeji^iaKb  notott  vara  not  now.  fhelr  axiatanca 
and  si^fiitioaaoa  vaa  xaoognizad  and  had  baan  tha  aubjact  of 
aavaral mav^  audit  dnaviuo  and  Gto  xapoorta.  fha  Haval  Raaarva 
baa  ogtoKthaid  ott>  a  thraa*yaar  paognal  to  Mdianca  tha  varlfloatimi 
of  drill  parfomanca  throng  a  naw  onlitM  Saaarva  Souroa  Data 
syatan  (USDS) .  Tha  primary  concam  at  this  point  ia  how  aoon 
thaaa  iaproviMMnta  vdl2;>  ha  liqplaKantad.  A  alnilar  ayatam 
alraaSy  :«ci^w  for  tbu  Air  Maticmal  Guard  md  Air  Porca  Raaarva. 
Tha  touy,  Itationali  Oaard  tod  army  Kaaarva  ara  invaatigatlng  tha 
poaaibility  of  iaaniiing  pay  toica  mcmthly  for  raaarviata  aa  a 
maana'  of  '  iaprovinip  tiiiailnaaa  of  pay  . 

Tha  affoeta  of  tha  ^Kwitoa  to  iaprovn  thair  pay  ayateaa  ia  a 
aigniftoant-bagltoing  to  improving  tha  timallnaaa  of  pay  to 
■aibaraw  Along  iNkthtoaaa  afforto,  hoMovar,  miuit  ba  maaauraa  to 
toaaea  tha  tiaaly  aocaaeito  of  Mtoara  into  aaaociatad  paraonnal 
wbA  anhanranantia  to.  tha  raporting  of  duty  parfornanca. 
Tha  BapMH  MMrva'a  now  ssof  ia  prograaaing  in  thla  diraction, 
raoognlalng  ttot  tol  thaaa  factora  aara  critical  to  providing 
timaly  pay^-  >  Ihily  through  tha  anhancaaant  of  all  aapacta  of  tha 
raportdngv  poraonnal,  andpay  ayatama  can  individual  raaarviata 
raly  on  dapmdabla  and  ttoaly  pay^ 

Tha  (VaiC  ooneludaa;  that  tlnalinaaa  of  pay  is  an  iaaua  of  groat 
conearn  to  a  mndMr  of  raaarva  oomponant  mambara  and  spouaea  and 
thatf  altoou^  ItotovaMnta  ara  plannod  or  in  prograaa, 
algnlficant  prtolama  ranaln.  Thla  iaaua  la  of  utnoat  importanco 
to  ratantion.  Conanta  about  langthy  dalaya  in  initially 
raoaiving  pay  tod  tha  dto^xiAtoca  on  that  pay  to  maat  monthly 
family  ebtif^iana  ara  chteaottoiatic  of  aambar  and  apouao 
conootoa.  WanavAf;  toa  torvloaa  paya  motoara  Immadiatoly  upon 
oomplafclonr  o<t  Inafcaadv  paytoooka  ara  normally  mailad  to 

aaadato  tSlthisfr  XS^  toi  90  dagm.  Prar  naw  anliataaa  who  auat  alao 
ba  aCKtoimait^nta  toaipiaraoittial  and  p^r  ayatama,  dalaya  betwaan 
30  aadi  7S  dato  otoaK:  ooour.  Although  pay  for  parloda  of  active 
duty  tto  traihing^  ia  acMMhat  more  timaly,  dalaya  of  14  to  40 
daya>mrd>aoMdd3aaa  tosmrianoad.  There  haa  bean  no  daflnltiva 
raaaingaii ■  mif  tim^-iaiama  of  pay  af facta  mambara'  morale  or 

ratamti(BK,v"bait  CiamaKftta  raeaivad  torlng  unit  viaita  and  from  tha 
19M  Kattarto  Compananta  Surv^a  indicate  that  dalaya  in  pay  can 
ba  an  artrmma  irritant.  All  Sarvlcaa  ahould  continue  to  aaek 
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Mtb^ds  parfonukac* 

of  duty  and  riijea^^  of  Mthoda  to 

radttca  azxors  wiat  ba  sought.  In  this  asM^^or.#;  not  just  ths 
pay  systan,  but  tha  ctccasslon  of  sasbars  to  associatad  parsonnal 
^rafcaiMi  «Bd  ^aptOEvuiaah^  to  diutar  pa^fosaabca  Eapoctlag  sust  ba 
consij3fe^.,.,  ,tn_jiaxQW;§xs.JraXkQSXn  ^Artl^. ability  of  raaerva 
pay  syi^aiMi  #0  bsi^ad  to  w^ilizatioo  naada  and  Intagrata 
a^iiizad’^aswevists  into  aotiva  piqf  ^fstaaiis  guichly  and 
aff'iclfuitiy. . 

9  SsK  dth  OBMC  rspru^nds  that  a  aystSiMtle  audit  of  tha 
tiaal  Ipsss  of  gasayua  pay.  in  all  Qcd)  oeaponants  ba 
ooRduptad  by  tha  pafdasa  Audit  Aganey  at  tha  aarliast 
praetical  data,  ponsiatant  with  tteir  audit  prograa. 


Pay  Entitlaaent  for  Resarvists'  Travel  Time 

Reservists , called  to  active  duty  are  entitled  to  pay  and 
allowances  far  the  allosabla  travel  tine  going  to  and  fron 
active  duty.  This  is  a  pay  entitlaaent,  sat  out  in  tha  DoD 
Military  Pay  and  Allogzmces. .Entitlaaent  Manual  (DODPM).  it  is 
separate  frcw  any  travel  entitlaaant  based  on  the  joint  Federal 
Travel  Regulations  (JFTR).  Executive  Order  10153  deals  with  the 
coaiHttatlon  of  cmipansabla  travel  tiaa;  Executive  Order  10649  is 
an  aaandaant. 

Under  the  DODPM,  coig^ensabla  tiaa  is  uniforaly  deterainad  for 
travel  to  and  froa  active  duty  tours  of  30  days  or  less. 

However,  reservists  ordered' to  active  duty  for  aore  than  30  days 
receive  differing  treataent  irtien  allowable  tlae  is  coaqputed. 
Under  the  existing  Executive  Orders,  specifically  section  1  of 
Executive  Order  10649,  travel  tiae  to  the  active  duty  location 
Included  as  active  duty  is  based  on  one  of  the  following: 

•  For  pid9llo  transportation,  actual  and  necessary  schedules 
that  aost  nearly  coincide  with  the  possible  tiae  of 
departure  and  arrival  by  the  node  of  transportation 
actually  used. 

•  For  private  conveyance,  public  surface  transportation  tine. 
If  the  private  conveyvice  is  ppecifically  authorised,  I'he 
travel  tiaa  c«q>uted  as  active  duty  is  calculated  based  on 
a  rate  of  390  ailes  travel  per  day. 

Ccapensable  tiae  for  travel  froa  the  last  duty  station  to  hone 
under  section  2  of  the  saae  order  is  based  on  "public  surface 
transportation,  without  regard  to  the  actual  perforaanoe  of  such 
travel,"  unless  private  conveyance  is  authorized  and  used,  in 
which  case  350  ailes  per  day  is  the  basis.  The  Executive  Order 
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ixf  piiSmitm  'flwiviiyaiaai  »tll  not  h^ 
iiMibailaMi  'tlf''tlM  'ttotivm  duty  «i±d«z«  ii^woify  a 
part«  ■  ■’ 

■  ;  -/i*-  '..-'..ill  :  •  ;  ..■^v*'.'; 

Sieiiiia  Stt  &9$9,  a  tJiMi  lAMin  air  ti^val  ms 

ndtf  Sxado^lva  ^^»dar  Mo.  10649,  in 

aamidiJlt’1[|Bii^mil4  iOXSSi  spaeifiealiy  aias  tlia  tan 

"public  iNli^fiuili  Jiltiioi^  tttnral  has  long 

sines  bsccHMi  vail  astablishad,  tha  outdatad  public  surtaca 
transportation  provisions  of  tha  ^acutlva  Ordar  remain  in 
affacty^  it  i^itars  IdMt,  iii  prtdtica;  oalottlatiCfii  to  datamine 
tha  pay  mtitlimaiit  %ava  faaaii  ■  basad  on  tha  cytTR  ratlMor  than  tha 
DODMP.  tha  ^9PSM  prenridas  diaia  adid  traval  pdymahts  are 

basad  on  tSa  ilWsdr  Of  actual  of  cofistcuotiva  traval  time. 
Clearly,  hovavar,  tha  JFTR  and  DO&FM  must  be  consistent:  a 
revision  to  tha  Executive  Ordar  is  warranted. 

■  tha  6th  <MaiC  raccsmMids  that  Bxacutiva  Ordar  10153,  as 
ahindhd#  ba  forthar  amandad  to  ^qpdbtta  and  standardise 
ooagwtatiom  of  trdvai  tiaa  for  tht  purpose  of  pay  and 
aadlitliamattt.  SpaOifiCdIXy,  taia  Exmeativa  ordar  should 
Aacifp  that  tha  lasaar  of-  actual  or  oonstmetiva  traval 
tila  ba  used  in  tha oosputation  of  allowabla  t;bM.  In 
additicajr  tha  xaatrictnn  that  limits  ^pacific 
aatbmrif atiam  M  pfivata  ctmvayanoa  to  active  duty  periods 
of  90  days  or  more  should  ba  ramovad  from  the  Executive 
Order,  this  would  aliminata  auiy  possible  incxnwistancy  in 
the  eaiculatiisUi  of  dcppansabla  time  for  travel 
relmhuthsaunfe^  the  currant  inconsistency  has  a  potential 
for  oVexpaying  acne  rasarva  ocapenent  meabars  for  TOT 
travi^.  ' 


Dual  Ooapansation 

Baefcaroundf  Section  684  of  title  lo.  United  states  coda, 
provides. that  reservists  who  are  anti tied  to  Veterans' 
AdministratiofI  (Vh)  ccapansation  may  elect  to  receive,  for  their 
reserve  duty,  either  the  VA  compensation  benefits  or  tha  reserve 
pay,  if  they  specifically  waive  VA  coapensation. 

Section  3104  of  title  38,  united  States  coda,  covers  the 
prehthttion  against  duplication  of  bsMfits  or  dual 
coapens«tlon,  other  than  insurtnee,  for  any  period  that  active 
service  pay  is  received.  This  section  requires  the  elimination 
Of  oOaqNpasation  by  ensuring  that  not  more  than  one  award  of 
penStdil^  doMpUhSation,  active  service  pay,  regular  or  reserve 
ratirSiMift  piy  dill  be  made  Concurrently  to  any  person  based  on 
their  mtiltiiry  servios. 
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Of  til*  rti*rve  ocNmoiMnt  mtab^ta  tdio  ar*  paid  for  thalr 
roMrva  duty,  aoMi  Mibars  (1.38  parcent  of  tha  Salactad  Resarve 
in  Fiscal  Yaar  1986)  also  qualify  for  and  racaiva  VA 
caspansation  fqr  disabilitlas  incurrad  during  prior  activa 
sexvici:^:  ^or  a  10  parcant  disability  is  $2.17 

par  day,  and  a  20  pafgant  disability  pays  $4.27  par  day. 

Vataraba  with  ratibgs  of .30  parcant  or  nora  ara  antitlad  to 
additibbai  allowancas  for  dapandants.  An  individual' in  pay 
gtada  B4  vith  ovar  4  yaars  sarvlca  currantly  aams  $32.69  par 
day  or  drill  pafiod.  Thatafon,  it  vould  alaost  always  ba  to 
tha  rasarvist/vataran's  banafit  to  waiva  VA  conpansation. 

Rasarvists  aay  waiva  thair  VA  pansion,  conpansation,  or 
ratltad  pay  for  pariods  of  training,  instruction,  other  duty,  or 
drills.  A  walyar  nay  includa  antlclpatad  or  foracastad  periods, 
and  the  VA  disability  conpansation  nay  ba  withheld  based  on  that 
astinata.  .  Rowavar,  tha  nanbar  is  entitled  to  a  rainbursenant 
fron  tha  VA  if  tha  astinatad  or  foracastad  nunbar  of  days  that 
tha  VA  coaqpansatlon  is  withheld  exceeds  the  actual  nunbar  of 
days  of  nllltary  pay  that  tha  reserve  nanbar  racaivas. 

Tha  Oafansa  Audit  Service  reported  in  June  1980  that  about  80 
parcant  of  tha  activa  reservists  vbo  received  VA  conpansation 
paynants  in  Fiscal  Year  1979  either  were  not  requested  to 
execute  a  waiver,  or  erroneously  stated  that  VA  coaqiansation  was 
not  received.  As  a  result  of  that  report,  DoD  has  annually 
natchad  computar  tapes  of  rasarvists  in  a  pay  status  with  tapes 
of  VA  conpansation  recipients  to  identify  tha  rasarvists 
required  to  subnit  waivers. 

In  1982  ovar  70  parcent  of  the  16,442  reservists  entitled  to 
VA  benefits  belonged  to  either  tha  Amy  Guard  or  the  Amy 
Reserve.  Of  those  nenbars,  tha  Amy  Finance  &  Accounting  center 
stated  that  nora  than  99  parcant  prefer  to  waiva  tha  VA  benefits 
in  order  to  racaiva  thair  reserve  pay  antitlanants.  Tha  Amy 
raconnandad  that  action  ba  initiated  to  change  the  current  law 
and  allow  for  a  default  waiver  of  VA  disability  conpansation  in 
lieu  of  nilltary  conpansation.  The  Amy  raconnendation  was 
proposed  because  currant  statistics  indicate  that  nost 
rasarvists  receive  a  greater  financial  benefit  fron  thair 
nilltary  conpansation  than  fron  VA  benefits. 

Tha  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reported  in  Novenber  1983 
that  VA  conpansation  of  $2.2  nllllon  had  not  bean  waived  for 
about  65  parcant  of  tha  ^id  rasarvists  identified  by  OoD  in 
July  1982.  They  also  stated  that  tha  average  reservist  waives 
VA  disability  conpansation  of  approxinataly  $3.23  per  day/drlll 
for  63  days/drllls  per  year.  The  GAO  review  of  VA  records 
revealed  that  conpansation  was  not  being  correctly  withheld  when 
waivers  ware  subnittad.  Poorly  designed  waiver  foms  caused 
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confusion  and  srroro  for  both  rsMrvists  and  tha  VA  staff. 
Additionally,  VA  pardonnal  ftlad  waivara  without  taking  any 
adtion. 

A  Harorandua  of  Undarstanding  (MOD)  was  initiatad  in  tha 
spring  or  1984  )^ti»aan  tha  vatarans'  Adainistration,  tha 
Departuaant  of  Oafansa,  and  tha  Dapartaant  of  transportation. 

Tha  MOD  astablishad  an  agraaaant  for  par  iodic  data  sx^angas 
betwaatt  tha  VA  and  DMDC  to  idantify  rasarvists  in  raoaipt  of  VA 
coqpansation  payaants.  Tha  Oacaabar  1983  Rasarva  Co^ponants 
canon  ^rsonnal  Data  Systaa  taps  and  tha  Dacaabar  1983  VA 
raconclliatlon  tapa  vara  natchad  in  Juna  1984  to  datamina  tha 
Salactad  Rasarva  aaabars  who  vara  racaiving  VA  disability 
banafits.  As  a  rasult  of  this  aatch,  a  total  of  16,505  racords 
of  Salactad  Rasarva  aaabars  so  idantiflad  tras  provldad  to  VA  in 
July  1984.  In  Fiscal  Yaar  1985,  15/528  rasarvists  vara 
idantiflad,  with  7,628  not  ratuming  tha  valvar  fom.  Tha 
Fiscal  Yaar  1986  tapa  idantiflad  14,909  Salactad  Rasarva  nasbars 
as  racaiving  VA  disability  banafits,  and  9,121  valvars  racordad 
as  not  racaivad  by  VA.  An  analysis  of  tha  data  by  DMDC 
ragarding  tha  lovar  valvar  ratum  rata  (37  parcant  for  Fiscal 
Yaar  1986  conparad  with  51.5  parcant  for  Fiscal  Yaar  1985) 
rasultad  in  a  randon  saapla  of  racords  balng  ratumad  to  VA  for 
varification.  Tha  VA  confimad  that  analysis  of  tha  saapla 
racords  rasultad  in  thair  finding  "a  bug  in  tha  prograa  to 
updata  thair  racords."  As  of  February  1987  thara  vara  still 
sosa  VA  data  problens  in  axistanca;  howavar,  a  "ona-tina"  waiver 
form,  davalopad  by  VA  with  DoD  conmants  incorporated,  is  in  the 
approval  process  and  should  ellainata  sons  of  the  VA  data 
recording  problens. 

On  March  31,  1987,  the  office  of  tha  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Reserve  Affairs  (OASD/RA),  provided  the  following 
infomation  to  tha  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve 
Affairs  of  each  Military  Dapartnant  and  the  Chief,  Office  of 
Readiness  8  Rasarva,  Dnltad  States  Coast  Guard: 

Tha  DoD,  Inspector  General  (IG)  reported  in  1983  that 
sona  aaid»ars  of  tha  Selected  Rasarva  are  receiving  VA 
disability  paynants  in  addition  to  thair  reserve  pay. 
Individuals  are  not  of  course  entitled  to  this  dual  federal 
conpansation  for  Identical  tine  periods. 

Currently,  tha  Veterans  Adalnistration  is  responsible  for 
identifying  these  nanbars  and  the  Dapartaant  is  responsible 
for  taking  corrective  action,  it  is  our  view  that  current 
procedures  are  not  vorklt^  and. changes  must  be  aada. 

In  May  1987  tha  Intar-Sarvlca  Financial  laprovaaant  Program 
(IFIP)  with  raprasantativas  from  tha  Veterans'  Adalnistration, 
tha  Office  of  tha  Secretary  of  Defense,  tha  Defense  Manpower 
Data  Canter  (DMDC)  and  each  of  tha  Service  finance  centers  met 
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at  tlM  Air  Foroa  AoooKttitina  &  FlnMca  Cantar.  Thay  wara  taskad 
with  outlining  a  pliA  atating  how  a  VA<-davalopad  ona-tiaa 
subaisaion  waivar  fom  will  ba  proeaaaad.  laplaaantation  of 
this  plan  should  lig>rova  procaduras,  but  it  will  ranain  a 
conplax  oparation. 

ConcluslMi  an^  RacoMsandwtions;  currantly,  tha  Vatarans' 
Adninistration  ia  raspmsibla  for  idantifying  naidtors  and  tha 
DoD  is  raspmisibla  for  taking  corractiva  action,  fhis  naans  the 
DoD  wist  stop  paynant  of  nsarva  pay  antitlawmts  if  and  «dien 
notifiad  by  VA.  fhls  split  rasp<Hisibllity  has  not  baan 
affactiva.  If  tha  nilitary  pay  (nomally  tha  largar  sun)  were 
the  default  wititlanant,  tha  split  responsibility  would  be 
elininatad,  and  tha  VA  could  withhold  VA  dicMbility  benefits 
unless  tha  nairi»ar  wara  to  file  a  nilitary  compensation  waiver 
through  ^e  VA. 

Additionally,  if  action  were  initiated  to  change  the  current 
law,  so  that  nilitary  pay  bacases  the  default  entitlement,  then 
the  IFIP  plan  nentioned  above  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  the 
following:  prevent  dual  compensation,  provide  appropriate 
checks  and  balances,  li^rove  recoupment  of  funds,  and  ensure 
recoupment  into  the  pre^r  appropriation.  The  workload  would  be 
negligibly  increased  for  the  VA  and  substantially  decreased  for 
each  component  within  the  OoD. 

■  Tha  6th  QRMC  racomnands  that  section  684  of  title  10, 
united  States  Coda,  ba  amended  to  provide  that  reservists 
may  elect  to  receive  for  their  duty  either  of  the 
following: 

■  The  pay  and  allowances  authorised  by  law  for  the  duty 
they  perform 

■  If  they  specifically  waive  those  payments,  the  payments 
to  irtilch  they  are  entitled  because  of  their  earlier 
military  servloa  (VA  disability  coagwnsation) 

Tha  result  of  such  legislativa  action  would  be  that,  when  a 
waiver  is  filed,  tha  VA  would  withhold  tha  raquirad  amount  of 
compensati<Hi,  basad^  aither  on  foracastad  days  or  on  the  DoD  tape 
of  actual  military  pay.  If  a  waivar  is  not  filed,  tha  VA  could 
suspand  disability  coqamwatlon,  theraby  praventlng  dual 
compensation.  This  change  would  provide  appropriate  checks  and 
balances,  improved  recoupment  of  funds,  and  recoupment  into  the 
proper  aignmpriation,  Vith  a  negligible  increase  in  workload  for 
tha  VA  and  a  substantial  dacraasa  in  workload  for  each  component 
within  tha  DoD.  Additionally,  this  chmaqm  would  enable  the  VA 
to  recoup  prior  years'  payments  for  parsmis  who  nay  have 
''droiq;>ed  out"  of  tha  reserve  program,  but  did  in  fact  draw  dual 
compensation  at  somm  point  in  time.  Section  3104  of  title  38, 
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which  covers  the  prohibition  ayalnst  duplication  of  benefits 
other. then,  insurance  for  any  period  that  active  service  pay  is 
received,  should  resain  un^ianged. 

Ccnnissary  Privileges 

Background;  Military  cosaissaries  were  established  by  the 
Appropriations  Act  of  1866.  Until  1949,  each  service  made  its 
o«m  detemlnations  concerning  who  was  authorized  to  use  its 
respective  connissaries ,  thus  conoaissary  entitleaent  for  reserve 
neiabers  varied  by  Service.  As  a  result  of  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  committee  in  1949,  the  Services  adopted  a 
joint  commissary  policy  and  regulation.  With  respect  to  reserve 
mesibers,  commissary  use  was  tied  to  receipt  of  basic  pay,  and 
the  new  policy  provided  commissary  privileges  for  those  serving 
on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  for  periods  in  excess 
of  72  hours.  Until  recently,  with  only  slight  modification  to 
provide  commissary  privileges  to  reservists  who  performed  all 
required  annual  training  in  periods  of  less  than  72  hours,  this 
remained  the  policy. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984,  directed 
the  DoD  to  conduct  a  one-year  test  of  expanded  commissary 
shopping  privileges  for  reserve  component  members.  This  test 
began  in  January  1984  and  was  extended  until  October  1,  1985. 

It  allowed  reserve  members  in  three  regional  areas  to  use  the 
commissary,  at  their  convenience,  one  tine  for  each  day  of 
active  duty  for  training  performed,  but  not  to  exceed  14  visits. 
The  DoD  report  to  Congress  on  this  test  indicated  that  by  the 
end  of  the  test  period,  as  many  as  28  percent  of  eligible 
members  used  the  commissary  privilege,  resulting  in  a  4  percent 
increase  in  store  sales. 

The  following  information  resulted  from  demographic  data 
collected  during  the  test: 

Reserve  members  in  the  intermediate  pay  grades  (E4-E7  and 
02-04)  were  more  likely  to  use  the  commissary. 

The  families  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  neBd>er8 
participated  in  over  70  percent  of  the  commissary  visits 
made  during  the  test.  For  many,  it  may  have  been  their 
first  opportunity  to  experience  a  tangible  community  related 
benefit  of  reserve  service. 

Guard  and  Reserve  members  and  their  families  spent  $108  on 
an  average  visit.  The  average  varied,  depending  on  who  was 
doing  the  shopping.  Members  shopping  alone  spent  $84  per 
visit;  when  accompanied  by  their  families  they  spent  an 
average  of  $123.  The  day  of  the  week  or  the  distance 
traveled  to  the  commissary  did  not  significantly  affect  the 
amount  spent  per  visit. 
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About  one-third  of  the  vieite  were  nde  on  Saturdays.  The 
remaining  visits  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  throu^out 
the  remaining  days  of  the  week. 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  families  that  live  more  tiian  50 
miles  from  a  commissary  are  far  less  likely  to  use  the 
CMBmissary.  While  half  of  all  Selected  Reservists  live  more 
than  46  miles  from  a  oomaissary,  only  10  percent  of  the 
reserve  shoppers  in  the  test  came  from  a  distance  of  more 
than  50  miles.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
population  lives  more  than  100  miles  from  the  nearest 
commissary,  and  only  2  percent  of  the  test  participants 
travelled  this  far. 

When  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were  fielded,  the 
test  had  been  discontinued  and  the  prior  procedures  for  use  of 
the  commissary  were  reinstated.  A  survey  question  requested  the 
respondents  to  indicate  their  level  of  satlsfactimi  or 
dissatisfaction  with  several  features  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
Dissatisfaction  with  commissary  privileges  was  much  more 
widespread  than  any  other  dissatisfaction.  Thirty-seven  percent 
of  spouses,  41  percent  of  enlisted  members  and  Si  percent  of 
officers  indicated  that  they  were  dissatisfied  or  very  ■ 
dissatisfied  with  commissary  privileges.  Written  comments 
expressing  dismay  that  the  commissary  test  had  been  halted  with 
no  Improved  privileges  forthcoming  were  among  the  most  frequent 
provided  by  respondents. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 
added  a  new  section  1052  to  title  10,  United  states  Code,  in 
response  to  these  concerns,  providing  expanded  reserve 
commissary  privileges  along  the  lines  that  had  been  authorized 
for  the  test.  The  new  authority  allows  reservists  to  use  an 
entitlement  to  the  commissary,  based  on  performance  of  active 
duty  for  training,'  at  any  time  during  the  following  year.  A 
maximum  limit  of  14  visits  per  year  is  iiiq>osed. 

DoD  Directive  1330.17,  Military  Commissaries,  was  amended  to 
implement  the  new  privileges  for  reserve  members  effective  March 
30,  1987.  The  new  policies  and  procedures  for  reserve  member 
and  dependent  use  of  the  commissary  privilege  provide  the 
following: 

The  member  will  gain  admission  to  the  commissary  by  present¬ 
ing  his/her  reserve  components  ID  card  and  end  of  year  Leave 
and  Earnings  Statement  (LES)  or  other  appropriate  document 
as  established  by  the  respective  services  (the  term  LES  will 
be  used  to  refer  to  both  the  actual  LES  or  any  other 
document  used  in  place  of  the  LES.)  The  LES  will  be 
prepared  from  active  duty  for  training  (ADT)  data  as  of 
December  31  of  the  preceding  calendar  year.  It  will  show 
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how  lumy  days  of  AOT  weta  parforaad  Storing  tbat  yaar. 
OepandantM  vlll  gain  adaiaslon  to  tha  coaaiaaary  by 
prasenting  tha  LBS  and  a  photo  ID,  such  as  a  drlvars'  llcansa. 

OHMC  Analysis;  Aftar  raviawing  tha  lav  and  tha  DoD  Dlractiva, 
tha  QSMC  found  savaral  actual  and  potential  prcdslaas  for  rasarva 
sairijars  using  thalr  .coanlssary  prlvllagas.  Savaral  of  thssa 
problana  ara  causad  by  ^g>raclsa  language  In  tha  lav.  Others 
result  from  tha  iaplasantatlon  procedures.  These  problems 
Include  tha  fol loving: 

•  Annualised  antltlamant  and  Identification  difficulties 

•  Tha  authorizing  legislation  reads,  in  part, 

"...authorize  tha  member  to  have  one  yaar  froa  the  data 
on  vhich  tha  member  performs  active  duty  for  training  to 
use  a  day  of  eligibility....*  %e  DoD  lagtlementation 
did  not  strictly  follov  this  provision.  Instead, 
procedures  provided  that  couaissary  privileges  could  be 
used  at  any  time  during  the  full  calendar  year  folloving 
the  year  in  vhich  the  qualifying  ADT  vas  performed.  The 
practical  consequence  of  this  procedure  was  that  some 
reservists  had  to  wait  nearly  a  year  to  use  earned 
benefits,  while  others  potentially  had  a  commissary 
privilege  for  some  time  after  they  stopped  active 
reserve  participation.  The  former  is  of  particular 
concern  with  respect  to  new  members. 

•  New  members  did  not  have  any  commissairy  privileges 
during  the  calendar  year  in  %dilch  they  entered  a  reserve 
component  because  they  did  not  have  a  LES  from  the  prior 
year. 

•  The  practical  problems  are  significant,  .i.e.  providing  a 
method  of  identification  that  could  be  issued  in  a 
timely  manner  without  excessive  administrative  workload; 
providing  standard  identification  for  all  coiiq>onents ; 
and  providing  identification  that  would  be  effective  in 
precluding  use  by  unauthorized  persons.  In  response  to 
problems  in  the  field,  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Kanagement  and  Personnel) 
asked  the  QRMC  to  review  reserve  component  commissary 
identification  procedures  and  provide  recommendations. 

•  Benefit  reduction 

•  Under  the  new  law,  commissary  privileges  are  limited  to 
14  days  annually.  Previously,  members  were  granted 
unlimited  use  of  the  commissary  any  time  they  were  on 
ADT  for  a  period  in  excess  of  72  consecutive  hours.  A 
member  performing  more  than  14  days  of  ADT  could  have 
earned  more  than  14  visits  to  the  commissary  under  the 
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prlte  feoovAvzMt  im*  •  pairtimdMr  with 

r— >wct  to  twwihogOr  ■-ouBhi^'Oo^-^tliOoo  •lio.^oro  'poxt^-  of  ‘  tho 
air;  tfotoafeo  alort  ontwa  MT^tilo  JUlV^itetloMi];  who 

posir«na  a  ai9iilfloafit,  modMur  tr'Ohovt  tonra  «C  4  to  30- 

•  Tha  DoD  authorlxad  tha  now  coaDaiaaary  privilagaa  only 
f or  Mttbara  of  43m  salaotad  aaai.awav-'-  'fiatetii:’oaaiporta  with 
tha  lagiaiatiwa  hiatacy  of  tha  law  tNit  not  with  tha 
claar  languaga  of  tha  lawr  it  ortataa  a  iffai^aw  i^th 
raspact  to  banafita  for  tha  Individual  naady  Raaarva 
(IKR)  aaMMr  parfoxaing  hfiT.  Moot  aaotara  of  tha  JMl 
who  Bay  hava  parf ornad  AOT  prim:  to  thair  tranatar  to  an 
inactiva  statua  do  not  raoaiva  coawiaaaxy  privilagaa  if 
tranafarrad  prior  to  racaiving  an  UBS.  Alao,  nany 
BOBbara  of  tha  IRR  parfon  AOT,  and  undar  tha  initial 
DoD  policy,  do  not  racaiva  coBid.aaary  privilagaa.  These 
llBltations  appear  to  be  Bora  raatrlctive  than  Congress 
Intended. 


Conclusion  and  Racommendatlons;  The  QRNC  concludes  that  the 
expanded  commissary  privileges  implemented  in  1987  for  members 
of  tha  National  Guard  and  Reserve  aire  a  Buch  more  affective 
means  of  providing  this  benefit  than  the  system  previously  used. 
The  method  initially  used  for  adainistering  this  benefit  was 
complex  and  cumbersome,  however.  It  was  also  inequitable 
because  members  who  perform  multiple  periods  of  ADT  could  lose 
entitlement  to  commissary  privileges  based  on  the  l4-day  limit. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  revision  of  DoD  Directive  1330.17 
to  provide  both  the  following: 

■  Hembers  of  the  Selected  Reserve  be  authorised  12  visits 
to  the  coBBissary  each  year  by  virtue  of  their 
BeBbership  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

■  Any  reserve  menber  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  72 
hours  or  Bore  be  authorised  coBalssary  use  without 
penalty  as  to  authorised  annual  visits. 

The  QRMC  review  of  the  procedures  for  identification  of 
cramlssary  entry  concluded  that  two  factors  are  essential:  (1) 
The  system  must  be  the  same  for  all  reserve  components.  Lack  of 
unifomity  between  the  Services  or  their  reserve  components 
inevitably  causes  confusion  at  the  comnissary  with  resultant 
inconvenience  for  reserve  meabers  and  faBilles,  and  (2)  the 
systsB  Bust  not  place  a  significant  burden  on  reserve  unit 
adBlnistrat ion . 
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■  priaavy  altema^vM  ^  •Ctaqtiva 

ixytM  jnMMos.tBXA-'.wYiAm^m  <(>)  m  Immvm  and 
aMnttnga^  atf t-ananta^x  <m»  w»tM.  vSter*  asa  adinakagaa.  to  both, 
htAttbm  fMe  eaodluAaa  that  tba  aatioa  oazd;  la  aoaa  faaaibla  in 
tha  long  run  baeauaa  it  ia  aora  diraot  aMI  fM»nii0ktfwrward  in 
applicaticm. 

im  fW'#l^vQMW^^raoaaaMMia  aatabHahaait  at  a  aafetoa  card 
avwtea  aadftte  aaa'at^liv  atdaaa  fw  adaiaaioa  ta  tha 
nhaaiaaaaY  dariag  tecaialng^ 

TlMi  OBUe  aatlaataa  that^tha  raviaad  proeaduraa  tor 
ateini^ratlon  at  the  eoaaiaaary  priviiaga  tor  raaarva  aeabers 
would  ba  eoat  nautral* 
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Chapter  5.  MSKBOT  OOMPOIIBW;  JMCUOiglVg  CTO«MC 


This  chaptsr  on  Sosorvo  Coiqponont  Incontiva  Programs  covars 
tha  thraa  principal  of  ineantivas  availabla  to  tha  rasarva 

co9DQ>onant8.  Thay  ara  spaeial  Snd  Incantiva'  (S&I)  pays,  bcmus 
prograas,  and  aducational  assistanca  prograns.  For  tha  Selected 
Kaserva,  aaeh  Of  thasa  thraa  fom  of  ineantivas  play  a 
distinetiva  rola  in  halping  tha  rasarva  coaponants  aaat 
spacialixad  and  aggragata  aanpowar  raguiraaants.  Nhile  bonus 
prograas  ara  tachnically  SCI  pays,  thay  are  considered 
independently  by  tha  6th  QRMC  because  of  their  relative 
iaportanca  to  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 


Special  and  Incantiva  Pavs 

Special  and  incentive  pays  ara  coapansation  that  aeabers  of 
tha  uniforaad  services  receive  in  addition  to  their  basic  pay 
and  allowances.  Special  pays  provide  coapensation  for  specific 
types  of  career  occupations  requiring  unusual  degrees  of 
responsibility.  Incentive  pays  are  intended  to  attract  and 
retain  personnel  in  specific  skill  areas  that  are  considered 
hard  to  fill,  and  are  often  inherently  dangerous,  hazardous,  or 
unattractive. 

Background 

In  1982,  the  5th  QRMC  perfomed  an  extensive  review  of  all  S&I 
pays  tracing  the  legislative  history  and  congressional  intent 
and  ascertaining  the  nusbers  of  individuals  receiving  these 
pays,  along  with  their  associated  costs.  The  purpose  of  their 
review  was  to  detemine  whether  SCI  pays  were  acconpllshing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  established.  The  5th  QRMC  evaluated 
each  S6I  pay  to  deteraine  whether  it  was  needed  or  should  be 
eliminated,  and,  if  needed,  i^ether  the  pay  should  be  modified. 
The  5th  QRMC  review  was  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  S&I  pays 
ever  undertaken.  The  5th  QRMC  analysis  did  not,  however, 
include  a  review  of  the  cost  data  and  benefits  of  S&I  pays 
within  the  reserve  components,  nor  did  they  look  at  pays 
specifically  designated  for  the  reserves.  The  6th  QRMC  was 
charged  to  perform  a  coi^rehenslve  review  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  all  elements  of  reserve  compensation.  Using  the 
comprehensive  work  of  the  5th  QRMC  as  a  starting  point,  the  6th 
QRMC  review  of  S&I  pays  completes  that  analysis  by  reviewing  the 
operation  of  these  pays  in  the  reserve  setting. 
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Lagislatlvft  BlstoKy 

Tbm  MorliMt  lagiaiativ*  rafar«aca  to  co^panaatlon  for  non- 
tagtklar  »Mbara  of  tba  araad  foreas  aay  ba  tracad  to  tha  Militia 
Act  of  1792  and  Sflltla  AtA 

providad  for  tlia  organization  of  a  ailitia  but  i^msad  no 
ragairazMoit  as  to  drills  or  sustars.  fha  Act  of  Nay  2nd  sade 
tlMb  fiends  tl^iMl^m^^fpr'eallist^  fortb  t^  and  providad 

that  p^  <iMiA:.allo«wiieas  f  tbsk  as^litia  uadar  such  call  would  ba 
tha.fbns  aS;-fsrrtr9^-of  onitadv.statas.  - 

Although  this  basiCriprinoipla»  iva.  providing  th«  sane  pay  for 
tha  militia  (or«  in  tJ^s  cantury,  rasarvists)  called  or  ordered 
to  ai^iva  duty  as  rai^ar  aasbars  racaiva»  has  bean  retained, 
pay  for  inaetiva  duty  training  was  authorized  for  tha  first  time 
by  tha  National  Oaf  miss  Act  of  1916.  This  pay  was  authorized 
for  National  Guard  nazdsars  and,  for  enlisted  members,  was  25 
percent  of  annual  base  pay  of  enlisted  members  of  the  Army,  for 
attendance  at  not  less  than  48  drills  of  at  least  1  1/2  hours 
duration.  This  system  of  payments  was  subsequently  modified 
several  times.  In  June  1920,  "armory  drill  pay"  was  set  at  a 
rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  basic  pay  for  attendance  at  a 
regular  drill  period,  subject  to  several  restrictions  and  annual 
caps. 

The  one-thirtieth  formula  prevailed  as  the  standard  in  1948 
tdten  Public  Law  460  of  March  25,  1948,  reorganized  the 
provisions  of  previous  statutes  relating  to  inactive  duty 
training  pay  for  reserve  forces  personnel.  This  Act 
standardized  inactive  duty  training  pay  for  all  reserve 
components  and  also  authorized . inactive  duty  training  pay  to 
Amy  Reservists.  The  congress  had  previously  authorized  such 
pay,  but  only  to  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Naval  and 
Marina  Corps  Reserves.  In  addition  to  authorizing  this  training 
pay  for  members  of  the  Amy  Reserve  (and  Air  Force  Reserve) , 
Public  Law  460  extended  entitlement  to  special  pays  to  reserve 
members  serving  as  pilots,  radar  technicieuis,  and  medical 
pemonnal  for  inactive  duty  for  training  periods  when  the 
standards  specified  by  the  Secretaries  are  met.^  The  1948  Act 
also  amended  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  which  initially 
extended  special  pay  to  personnel  required  to  perfom  aerial 
flight,  parachute  jumping,  glider  flights,  and  submarine  duty  in 
connection  with  Inactive  duty  for  training  (IDT) . 

The  Career  Coq;>ensation  Act  of  1949  refined  and  clarified  the 
provisions  of  both. the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942  and  the  Act 
of  March  25,  1948,  with  regard  to  the  special  pay  entitlement  of 
reserve  forces  personnel.  Section  501  of  the  Act  extended  the 
hazardous  duty  Incentive  pay  entitlement  to  reserve  forces 
personnel  during  periods  of  IDT  tdienever  they  were  required  by 
competent  orders  to  perfom  any  of  the  hazardous  duties 
(contained  in  Section  204(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act)  for 
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tdiidb  activ*  ppsaowaal  «<Kltld  racaiva  luistunioiia  dK^y 
inemtiva*  pay.  Hia  lafislativa-liiatosy  providaa  no  aiqplioit 
ratiMMila  f«ar  axtaiidiog;>«i«i«ia»ant  to  bazatdcms  dnty  pay  to 
ra8acviBt»..-dixtlng"  IOT«  - 

SBMMiial  and  3Qio«|i^oa  faya  f or  n—hara  of  tlia  dalaotad  Raaarva 

Tltla  37«  Paitad  Stataa  Coda#  autboarAsaa  npra  tlian  30  86X  pays 
to  irtiloh  aalaotad  BaiilHira  ot  the  unlfornad  narvioaa  nay  ba 
eli^ibla  or  antlt^ad.  lhaaa  Sdl  paya  have  bean  autltorised  to 
help  the  onifontad  aarvloaa  to  neat  apacifie  naiqpoirar 
raqairaaants.  For  thla  raaami  they  often  have  vary  apaeiflc 
rulaa  for  datamlnlng  eligibility  and  are  not  aubj act  to  aaay 
claaaification^  nia  following  categorization  and  diacuasion  is 
not  intended  to  ba  definitive,  Init  ia  felt  to  be  moat  relevant 
to  the  review  of  reaerve  co^^enaation. 

Special  paya  serve  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  unlfomed 
servlcea  to  attract  and  retain  peraonnel  in  certain  specific 
(critical)  skills  on  active  duty.  Moat  special. pays  are 
applicable  only  to  extended  active  duty  aenbers,  although  some 
have  been  extended  to  nenbers  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Incentive  pays,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  two  types.  First, 
certain  incentive  pays  are  related  to  specific  skills  or  duties. 
These  pays  are  designed  to  Induce  nenbers  to  volunteer  for 
special  skills  that  involve  duties  that  nay  be  hazardous  or 
unattractive  and  to  encourage  individuals  possessing  cexrtain 
professional  and  technical  skills  to  serve  in  the  uniformed 
servlcea.  Exazples  of  these  are  aircrew  flight  pay  and 
parachute  pay.  Secondly,  other  incentive  pays  serve  the  purpose 
of  attracting  and  retaining  nenbers  for  both  active  and  reserve 
component  service.  Pays  in  this  category  consist  of  a  variety 
of  bonuses  such  as  the  enlistment,  reenlistment,  and  affiliation 
bonuses.  These  bonuses  are  separately  addressed  in  the  next 
section  of  this  chapter. 

Entitlement  to  special  pays  is  often  contingent  on  whether  a 
member  is  serving  on  full-time  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  inactive  duty  training.  Historically,  part-tine 
nenbers  have  not  been  eligible  for  most  special  pays  since  they 
have  been  developed  to  attract  and  retain  members  in  the  active 
conp<ments.  Menbers  receiving  such  special  pays  normally 
possess  special  or  critical  skills  in  specialties  which  are 
undemanned  in  the  active  conponents.  Skills  earmarked  for 
special  pays  are  typically  those  that  are  in  high  demand  in  the 
civilian  sector  and  as  a  result  comnand  significantly  higher 
civilian  salaries. 

Incentive  pays  differ  somewhat  from  special  pays  in  that  they 
typically  provide  additional  compensation  to  members  who  are 
performing  duties  that  may  be  hazardous,  rigorous  o 
\uiappealing.  The  basic  precept  for  entitlement  to  these  pays  is 
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ttet  a  a>airtiar^-iwittt<Miin»  skills  MSt  asst  spsciflc 
psrf^SiHtees  stAiidMiNbt^^  kafses  rsdsipt  sf  ths  im^SntlYs  pay. 
Csanemitlf,  tltass  ineantlsa ’pays  Is  applloabla  to 

both  aotlvs  and  rasarva  asmbars  during  actita  duty,  kov,  and 
m.  T^tlas  S?rl  through  5-3  dallnaata  aach  typa  of  S£I  pay  and 
shoo  mnii  kha  f^€i^6#y  ^antitl<«iant  to  thSsa  pays  axlsts.  iha 
catagorios  Indleata  tha  axtant  to  whldh  thasa  pays  hava  bean 
tailorad  to  ONOist '  oaadi.  Eligibility  nay  dapand  on 

idiathair  tkO'ailSbOY  is  Sagular  or  rasarva,  activa  cooponant  or 
raiwMfva  SeSibhSnt ,  and  M  full'^tiSa  activa  duty,  AOt,  or  IDT. 
Evan  within  thSsO  eatOgoriss  aligibility  nay  ba  d^^a^ant  on 
agraagOOnt  to  iMrYa  a  fUninun  tarn  of  sarvica,  tha  total  yaars  of 
sarOiea  esnplatad  by  tha  nasbar,  and  ethar  sinilar  factors. 
NoSbkrs  Of  tha  SSlaotad  Rasarva  possassing  tha  reguirad  duty 
skills  and  guallficatlons  and  parfoming  part-tine  duties  are 
conpansatad,  for  aach  period  of  inactive  duty  training 
parfomad,  at  a  rata  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
active  duty  natf>ers.  Rasarvists  do  not  actually  receive  all 
pays  for  vhi^  a  statutory  antitloaant  exists.  For  exaiqpla, 
reservists  do  not  raealve  experinantal  stress  pay  or  flight  deck 
dOty  pay  because  resOrvists  are  not  assigned  to  these  duties. 
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Full-Tlaa 

Duty 

Part-Tlaa 

Duty 

Aetiva 

Aetiva  Duty 

Inaetiva  Duty 

esc 

Coaa>enant 

Coaaenant 

far  Jrpfntmi 

Fpclrplnlni 

Nadtaal  Offlear  Spaelal  Ray 

Vartabla 

Vaa 

Yaa 

NO 

No 

MdttlOfMl 

Yaa 

Tes 

No 

No 

•card  Cardflad 

raa 

Yea 

No 

No 

Incantiva  tpaclal 

Yaa 

Yaa 

No 

No 

Raaarva  Offlear  Hadlcal  Spaclal  Pay 

No 

Mo 

Yaa  • 

No 

Oantal  Offlear  tpaelal  Pay 

Varlabla 

Yaa 

Yaa 

No 

No 

Mditlonal 

Yaa 

Yaa 

No 

No 

•card  Cartiflad 

Vaa 

Vaa 

No 

No 

Optoawtrfat  Rpaclal  Pay 

Vaa 

Yaa 

No 

Ho 

Vatarinarlan  Rpatlal  Pay 

Vaa 

Yaa 

HO 

No 

Diving  Duty  Pay 

vaa 

Yaa 

Yaa 

Yaa 

Cartain  Placaa  Pdy 

Yaa 

Vaa 

Yaa 

Ho 

Caraar  Daa  Pay 

Yaa 

Yaa 

Yaa 

Mo 

Raaponalbltlty  Pay 

Yaa 

Vaa 

Vaa 

Ho 

Intarnatlenal  Nllltary  NaadRuartare 

Pay  Yaa 

Vaa 

No 

No 

*  Naabar  auat  bava  eea|>latad  at  (aaat  ona  yaar  of  activa  duty. 
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Tibia  5-2.  Incwitiv*  Pay*  and  thatr  Cntltliaant* 


Full-TIa*  Duty 

Part-Tla* 

Duty 

Actlv*  Duty 

Inactiv*  Duty 

tXL 

eaaaa»iant  Cninnant 

For  Traintna 

For  Tratnlna 

Naiardou*  Duty  Incant (va  Faya 

Rarial  Fllaht  Fay 

Crauaaabar 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Ye* 

Moncrauambar 

To* 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Yaa 

Farachut*  Duty  Fay 

To* 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Daawlltion  Duty  Fay 

Tat 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

EaparfiMntat  Straaa  Duty  Fay 
Nlgb/Lou-Fr***ur*  ChaaSer 

Ta* 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Acealarat  t  on/D*e*larat ion 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Thanaal  Straaa 

Ta* 

Ye* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Flight  Daek  Duty  Fay 

Ta* 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ye* 

Toxic  Faaticidaa  Duty  Pay 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Toxic  Fuala/Chaaiieal  Munition* 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ye* 

Ye* 

Air  Uaapon*  Controller  Duty  Pay 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Aviation  Caraar  Incantiv*  Pay 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Aviation  Officer  Continuation  Fay 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Mo 

Mo 

tutaanrin*  Duty  Pay 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Ye* 

Ya* 

Roatil*  Fira/lnainant  Danger  Pay 

Ta* 

Ya* 

Ya* 

Me 

Metliod 

The  Department  of  Defense  legislative  contingency  for  the 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  President's  Budget  contained  a  number 
of  initiatives  dealing  with  S&I  pays.  The  DoD  Progrzun  Budget 
Decision  (PBD)  on  the  legislative  contingency  included  tentative 
funding  for  certain  reserve  proposals,  but  directed  their 
reevaluation  by  the  6th  QKMC  prior  to  submission  of  a 
legislative  proposal  for  clearance.  Additionally,  the 
Departments  of  the  Amy  and  Navy  ashed  the  QRMC  to  review  other 
selected  S&I  pays  and  their  application  to  members  of  the 
reserve  components. 

In  order  to  detemine  irtiether  the  special  and  incentive  pays 
authorized  for  reserve  service  are  fulfilling  the  needs  for 
idilch  they  wem  designed,  the  6th  QKMC  initially  attempted  to 
detemine  the  numbem  of  reservists,  by  skill,  authorized  to 
receive  and  actually  mceiving  S6I  pays.  To  accomplish  this, 
each  Service  was  requested  to  furnish  aggregate  data  by  Military 
Occiqpational  Specialty  (MOS) ,  Air  Force  Skill  Category  (AFSC) , 
or  Navy  Snllsted  Classification  (NXC)  on  the  number  of  their 
reservists  authorized  to  receive  and  receiving  each  StI  pay. 

The  6th  QRMC  intended  to  use  this  data  to  detemine  whether  the 
Services  were  having  problems  with  either  recruiting  or 
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Tabu  S-3.  Other  Ineantfva  Pay*  and  thalr  Cntlt(*M«t* 


PuU-Tfa*  Duty 

Part-Tia*  Duty 

Active  Duty 

Inactive  Duty 

emc 

Caaaanant  Coanenant 

For  Training 

For  Training 

Special  Duty  Aaatgnaant  Pay 

r** 

Ya* 

No  * 

No 

Enliataant  Sonu* 

Ya* 

No 

No 

No 

Raanliataant  Donu* 

Yas 

No 

NO 

No 

Salaetad  Raaarv*  lonu*** 

Enliataant 

No 

Yas 

Yes 

Yes 

Raanliataant 

No 

Yas 

Yas 

Yas 

Affiliation 

No 

Ya*  •• 

Ya* 

Yes 

Prior  sarvie*  Enliataant 

No 

Yas 

Yas 

Yes 

Individual  Ready  Raaarv*  Ronu*** 

Enliataant 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Raanliataant 

NO 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Nuclear  Oualified  Officer 

Continuation  Pay 

Yas 

Yas 

No 

No 

Nuclear  Oualified  Enliatad 

Continuation  Pay 

Yas 

Yas 

No 

No 

Nuclear  Career  Accaaaion  Sonu* 

Yas 

Yes 

Yas 

Yas 

Nuclear  Career  Incantiv*  Bonus 

Yas 

Ye* 

No 

No 

Ovarsaaa  Duty  Extension  Pay 

Ya* 

Ya* 

No 

No 

Enginaar  and  Scientist  Career 

Continuation  Pay 

Ya* 

rtft 

No 

No 

Foreign  Language  Proficioncy  Pay 

Yes 

Yas 

Ye* 

*  0001  1304.22  authorize*  SOAP  only  for  Mabart  aarving  on  active  duty  in  excess  of  180  days. 
**  Military  Taehniciana  *r*  not  aligibl*. 


retention  of  Benbers  with  skills  that  are  authorized  S&I  pays. 
Where  shortages  existed,  alternative  courses  of  action  could  be 
investigated,  such  as  increased  bonus  levels,  use  of  educational 
incentives,  or  possible  revisions  to  the  structure  of  Sfcl  pays 
in  the  reserve  setting. 

The  second  data  source  was  the  Reserve  Components  Common 
Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) .  Through  use  of  RCCPDS  data,  it 
was  possible  to  identify  members  tdio  possess  specific  skills  and 
to  compute  continuation  rates.  The  objective  of  this  effort  was 
to  establish  lAether  or  not  members  receiving  s&I  pays  tended  to 
remain  in  the  reserves  longer  than  those  not  drawing  such  pays. 
The  service  finance  centers  were  requested  to  provide  financial 
data  by  specific  types  of  SCI  pays  and  the  numbers  of  members 
receiving-  them.  Finally,  the  6th  QRMC  requested  comprehensive 
pay  tapes  from  the  Azmy  and  Air  Force,  to  provide  actual  pay 
data  for  members  serving  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  Although 
these  tapes  were  part  of  another  analytical  effort  (Full-time 
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Suiqpmrt) ,  Inforvatlon  «a«  sooght  aanemminq  tlM  nuidMirs  of 
miatomxm  raoelvlng  Sfti  pays  by  typs,  asount,  and  ovsrall  sarvice 
outlays. 

Unfortunatsly,  tbs  6th  QldfC  ancountsrsd  sajor  difficulties  in 
obtaining  data  on  the  nusbers,  cost,  and  use  of  S&I  pays  in  the 
reserve  cospmients.  Special  and  iitcentive  pay  costs  are  not 
separately  identified  in  the  detailed  justification  of  estisates 
for  reserve  personnel  as  part  of  the  budget  subslssions.  -Fran 
exwainatlon  of  service  pay  files,  the  6th  QRMC  was  able  to 
detersine  that  a  senber  was  receiving  a  special  and/or  incentive 
pay,  but  was  unable  to  identify  the  specific  pay  (parachute  pay, 
flight  pay,  etc.).  The  pay  files  did  not  perait  identification 
of  total  amounts  or  number  of  members  receiving  specific  pays. 

In  the  absence  of  definitive  data,  the  6th  QRMC  was  uned>le  to 
conduct  an  empirical  analysis  on  the  effectiveness  of  specific 
S&I  pays;  instead,  it  was  necessary  to  address  this  subject  from 
a  more  general  perspective:  »Aiether  the  current  construct  of 
S&I  pays  is  applicable  to  the  reserve  forces. 

Analysis  of  Special  and  Inocoitive  Pays  in  General 

The  6th  QRMC  review  revealed  several  differences  in  both 
philosophy  and  application  when  comparing  the  entitlement  to  S£l 
pays  for  members  of  the  active  components  with  the  entitlement 
for  reservists  performing  ADT  or  IDT.  For  example,  reservists 
performing  ADT  generally  are  not  entitled  to  special  pays  as 
depicted  in  Table  5>1.  These  entitlements  are  restricted  to 
members  serving  on  active  duty  or  in  an  extended  active  duty 
status.  Pays  that  fall  into  this  category  include  a  variety  of 
special  pays  for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  and 
optometrists;  special  duty  assignment  pay;  and  a  number  of 
continuation  and  accession  pays. 

Generally,  incentive  pays  are  designed  to  attract  members  to 
skills  that  are  inherently  dangerous,  rigorous,  or  unappealing. 
Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  who  perform  and  maintain  these 
skills  are  entitled  to  such  pay  during  both  ADT  and  IDT.  A 
review  of  the  legislative  history  of  incentive  pays  did  not 
reveal  specific  congressional  Intent  to  limit  such  pays  to 
periods  of  active  duty.  However,  unlike  special  pays.  Incentive 
pays  are  performance-oriented;  that  is,  members  possessing  such 
skills  must  perform  their  duties  and  maintain  specific  levels  of 
proficiency  before  being  authorized  to  draw  a  particular  S&I 
pay. 

Reservists  on  ADT  or  IDT  performing  in  certain  specialties 
receive  one-thirtieth  of  the  basic  pay  rate  authorized  for 
active  duty  members  for  each  period  of  duty  performed.  The  6th 
QIDIC  believes  this  rate  of  pay  is  both  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  members  of  the  reserve 
components  are  compensated.  There  are,  however,  two 
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compensation  systems  that  pertain  to  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve;  one  that  compensates  reservists  called  to  active  duty 
or  ADT  with  a  pro  rata  share  of  basic  pay  and  allowances  as 
provided  by  law  or  regulation  for  each  day  of  duty  performed, 
and  another  that  recognizes  the  part-time  commitment  of  these 
members  by  compensating  those  who  perform  IDT  at  a  rate  one- 
thirtieth  of  basic  pay  for  each  period  of  instruction.  Each 
period  of  instruction  must  be  at  least  two  hours  long.  The  one- 
thirtieth  rate  serves  the  purpose  of  underscoring  the  part-time 
nature  of  a  reservist's  duties.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
compelling  rationale  to  change  the  manner  in  which  reservists 
are  compensated. 

During  the  6th  QRMC  unit  visit  program,  some  reservists 
addressed  the  one-thirtieth  rule  and  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  the  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay  (ACIP)  programt 
operates  in  the  reserves.  These  individuals  believe  that 
reserve  pilots  should  receive  the  saune  monthly  ACIP  rate 
received  by  active  members  because  they  must  meet  the  same 
minimum  proficiency  requirements  as  their  active  duty 
counterparts.  They  further  argued  that  reserve  pilots  often  log 
more  monthly  flying  hours  than  do  their  active  counterparts. 

Army  Reservists  had  a  similar  criticism  regarding  parachute  pay, 
noting  that  some  special  forces  reservists  jump  as  often  as 
their  active  countezparts  (and  in  some  cases  more  often)  and 
for,  reasons  of  equity,  should  receive  the  same  pay.  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  members  responding  to  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  frequently  raised  similar  Issues  when 
providing  additional  written  comments.  These  comments  are 
included  in  Appendix  A  (pages  A-42  -  A-53) . 

When  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay  was  created  in  1974, 
Congress  specifically  legislated  that  this  pay  was  compensation 
for  members  who  committed  themselves  to  a  career,  "on  a 
continuing  basis,"  in  a  field  that  represented  a  considerable 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Changing  this  pay 
from  a  hazardous  pay  to  a  career  incentive  pay  was  Intentional; 
Congress  wanted  to  recognize  retention  problems  in  the  active 
components  and  to  induce  members  to  remain  on  active  duty. 

Although  full  monthly  pay  for  duty  performed  is  not  a  new 
issue, ^  it  points  to  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  regarding 
Incentive  pays.  The  primary  purpose  of  incentive  pays  is  not 
simply  to  compensate  members  for  undertaking  occasional 
hazardous  duties,  but  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  undertaking  a 
career  that  is,  on  a  full-time  basis,  more  hazardous  than  other 
service  careers.  It  is  apparent  that  this  philosophy  is  not 
well  understood  by  many  members  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  who 
look  upon  Incentive  pays  as  compensation  for  danger  or  exposure 
to  risk  inherent  in  their  part-time  military  duties.  This  view 
is  understandable.  Nevertheless,  the  current  compensation 
system  provides  a  level  of  compensation  relative  to  an 
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Individual's  participation  and  neats  the  criteria  of  being  both 
fair  and  reasonable.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  revision  to 
the  anount  and  longstanding  practice  is  needed  to  relieve 
recruiting  or  retention  shortfalls. 

Analysis  of  Specific  Speeial/Inoottive  Pays 

Diving  Duty  Pay 

Section  304  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  restricted 
entitlement  to  Diving  Duty  Pay  to  officer  and  enlisted  divers  in 
receipt  of  basic  pay  who  were  assigned  by  competent  orders  to 
diving  duty  positions,  and  «dio  maintained  the  required 
qualifications  and  performed  diving  duty.  Therefore,  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  serving  on  active  duty  or  ADT  were 
authorized  Diving  Duty  Pay.  However,  reservists  were  not 
eligible  for  Diving  Duty  Pay  during  periods  of  IDT,  because  they 
were  not  entitled  to  basic  pay.  This  restriction  with  respect 
to  IDT  is  in  contrast  to  other  S&I  pays  paid  to  reservists 
during  IDT  (e.g.  Parachute  Pay,  Flight  Pay  and  Demolition  Duty 
Pay) .  Until  recently,  this  restriction  in  law  precluded 
reservists  from  drawing  Diving  Duty  Pay  during  drill  weekends, 
even  though  they  performed  diving  duties.  Furthermore,  members 
of  the  reserves  serving  in  billets  that  require  diving  skills 
must  meet  the  same  criteria  (formal  training  and  maintenance  of 
proficiency)  as  members  of  the  active  components. 

The  6th  QRMC  review  indicated  that  undermanning  existed  in  the 
diving  programs  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  Air  Force.  Most  critical  was  the  Naval  Reserve, 
where  only  38  percent  of  authorized  diving  positions  were 
manned.  Reasons  for  the  reserve  component  shortfalls  are 
varied.  The  extensive  training  and  continued  regualification 
required  discouraged  many  reservists  from  entering  the  specialty 
because  it  conflicted  with  their  primary  civilian  occupations. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  high  demand  in  the  civilian  labor  market 
for  diver  qualified  personnel.  Review  of  the  legislative 
history  of  Diving  Duty  Pay  revealed  no  intent  of  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Congress  to  limit  this  special  pay 
to  periods  of  active  duty.  It  appeared,  in  light  of  the 
legislative  history,  that  the  exclusion  of  reservists  from 
entitlement  to  Diving  Duty  Pay  during  IDT  was  an  unintentional 
oversight.  The  6th  QRMC  recommended  that  legislation  be 
prepared  to  extend  the  eligibility  for  Diving  Duty  Pay  to 
Selected  Reservists  performing  inactive  duty  for  training. 
Subsequently,  section  624  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-180) 
authorized  the  payment  of  diving  duty  pay  to  reservists  during 
periods  of  IDT. 
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Special  Duty  Assigiment  Pay 

Special  Duty  AseigtoBeat  Pay  (SDAP)  is  the  only  proficiency  pay 
progran  authorized  for  current  use  by  all  the  Services.  Section 
307  of  title  37,  United  states  Code,  authorizes  this  additional 
monthly  payment  for  enlisted  members  performing  duties 
designated  as  extremely  difficult  or  as  demanding  an  unusual 
degree  of  responsibility  in  a  military  skill.  SDAP  is  a 
retention  incentive  for  enlisted  personnel  serving  in  a  critical 
militairy  skill  specialty  and  an  inducement  to  persuade  qualified 
personnel  to  volunteer  for  certain  duties  outside  their  normal 
career  field.  It  is  paid  to  enlisted  zwsibers  vho  voluntarily 
perform  authorized  special  duty  assignments,  such  as  recruiters, 
drill  Instructors,  reenlistment  NCO's,  or  other  duties.  SDAP 
ranges  from  $55  to  $275  per  month,  and  is  paid  only  to  members 
who  are  fully  qualified  in  the  skill  for  which  SDAP  is  being 
paid  and  who  are  on  active  duty  for  at  least  180  days. 

SDAP  is  limited  by  statute  to  members  performing  active  duty. 
By  regulation,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  further  limited 
SDAP  to  personnel  serving  on  active  duty  for  at  least  180  days 
(DoD  Instruction  1304.22).  This  restriction  eliminates  SDAP 
entitlements  for  reserve  component  members  during  annual 
training  or  other  periods  of  active  duty  of  180  days  or  less. 
There  is  no  statutory  authorization  for  reservists  performing 
IDT  to  receive  SDAP. 

Members  authorized  SDAP  for  active  component  service  include 
those  serving  in  the  following  duties: 

ARMY:  Drill  Sergeants 

Recruiters 
Guidance  Counselors 
In-Service  Recruiters 
Retention  NCO's 
Classified  Duties 

AIR  FORCE:  Recruiters 

Military  Training  Instructors 
Human  Intelligence  Interrogators 
Para  Rescue 
Combat  Controllers 
1724th  Special  Tactics  Squadron 
Joint  Communications  Unit  at  Ft 
Bragg 
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Mavy: 


Muclaar  Sarlas 
Sacruitara 

Racruit  Company  Co—andara 
Claaaiflara 
Operation  Deep  Freeze 
Hoapltal  CorpHMn 
Underwater  Weldera 
Fire  Control/Ordnance 

MARINE  CORPS:  Drill  Sergeanta 

Recxuitera 

Security  Guard  Battaliona 
Career  Planners 

COAST  GUARD:  OIC  Of  Floating/ Ashore  Units  (E-9) 

Recruiters 

Special  Agents  (Intelligence) 


Generally,  the  Services  do  not  believe  that  SDAP  is  warranted 
as  an  incentive  for  service  in  these  or  other  duties  in  the 
reserve.  The  major  exception  is  the  Amy  with  respect  to 
members  of  the  Amy  Reserve  perfoming  duty  as  drill  sergeants. 
The  Amy  Reserve  has  had  significant  problems  in  meeting 
requirements  for  drill  sergeants.  The  6th  QRMC  analysis  could 
not  assess  the  extent  to  which  SDAP  would  stimulate  personnel  to 
volunteer  for  and  remain  in  drill  sergeant  positions.  However, 
in  the  active  Amy  where  SDAP  is  authorized,  the  4300  drill 
sergeant  positions  are  manned  at  100  percent  with  MOS-qualified 
soldiers,  in  comparison,  drill  sergeant  positions  in  the  OSAR 
are  manned  at  approximately  93  percent  with  only  51.2  percent 
fully  qualified.  Personnel  turbulence  (50  percent  drill 
sergeant  attrition)  has  been  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the 
low  level  of  fully  qualified  drill  sergeants.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  up  to  five  years  to  develop  a 
reserve  drill  instructor  (eligibility  criteria  plus  completion 
of  drill  sergeant  training) . 

The  legislative  history  of  SDAP  indicates  that  Congress 
established  this  special  pay  to  encourage  qualified  personnel  to 
undertake  duties  outside  their  normal  career  field,  requiring 
volunteers,  and  for  which  there  is  a  manning  shortage.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  active  and  reserve  components  or 
duty  except  that  the  member  must  be  entitled  to  basic  pay.  This 
only  precludes  payment  to  reservists  for  periods  of  IDT.  Thus, 
Congress  provided  a  high  degme  of  flexibility  to  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Transportation  in  their  employment  of 
SDAP. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  SDAP,  the  statute  delegates  broad 
authority  to  the  Defense  and  Transportation  Secretaries  to 
prescribe  the  criteria  under  which  members  of  that  amed  force 
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artt  allglbla  fmr  SOAP.  MA*>Qfai&^x«w€«iv  of  both  tho  logislatlvo 
history  and  tha  Ff  199S  hilthirttetiaa  Act  Confaranca  Raport 
disclosad  noxi^Mtatfib  igengiraiwiflBUl  Intant  to  diffarantlata 
batwaan  aotiva  and  raaarva';aair*|iea<» 

Pravlous  avaluatloa  aC  /tSbiatpi^^^  auggaatad  that  dutlaa  of 

reaarva  drill  oargapa^ j’-Hy.:  boifc«^aiaat: : tha  critarion  of  "axtraaaly 
difficult  duty”  irtiiwa  hdaiMunMitta  thaiir  aotiva  duty  countarparts. 
Tha  statute  uses  thaaa  daaerlptors,  but  it  also  contains 
reference  to  duties  "in»ol«|ii9  an  uinttual  degree  of 
responsibility.”  It  is  clear  thaet  Any  drill  sergeants,  whether 
active  or  reserve,  are  raqpdrad  to  ba  hi0ily  proficient  in  their 
military  skills.  Both  aebive  and  niMrve  drill  sergeants 
require  the  same  specialised  training,  coupled  with  demonstrated 
performance,  flhen  reserve  drill  instructors  report  for  their 
annual  tour  of  active  duty,  they  are  required  to  be  at  the  sane 
peak  of  personal  readiness  aa  their  active  duty  cotinterparts  and 
must  produce  at  a  level  of  perfojnumce  no  different  from  that  of 
the  active  force.  The  requirement  that  they  maintain  an 
exceptionally  high  degree  of  readiness  often  requires  then  to 
participate  in  additional  training,  throughout  the  year,  training 
that  is  not  normally  required  of  other  rMervists.  Reserve 
drill  sergeants  also  perform  drill  sergeant  duties  during 
periods  of  IDT. 

The  central  issue  with  respect  to  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 
is  whether  or  not  the  nature  of  reserve  duty  is  essentially 
equivalent  to  duty  in  the  sane  military  occupational  specialties 
on  extended  active  duty.  Where  the  duty  has  or  is  perceived  to 
have  the  same  demands,  eligibility  for  SDAP,  not  the  size  of 
payment,  appears  to  be  the  central  issue.  In  the  specific  case 
reviewed,  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  concluded  that  the 
duties  performed  by  reserve  conpcHient  drill  sergeants  and  the 
conditions  of  their  service  are  comparable  to  the  duties  and 
service  conditions  of  active  duty  drill  sergeants.  Only  the 
Army  intends  to  use  SDAP  for  reservists  on  short  tours. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that  the  determination  of  SDAP  eligibility 
for  reserve  members  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Military  Departments  based  on  their  evaluations  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  specific  duties,  as  performed  by  reservists,  meet  the 
stated  intent  of  the  law  and  their  assessaient  of  the  relative 
effectivmess  of  SDAP  in  meeting  specific  reserve  manpower 
objectives  within  budgetary  constraints. 

As  in  the  consideration  of  Diving  Duty  Pay,  the  QRMC  concludes 
that  the  statutory  limitation  of  Incentive  pay  to  members  in 
receipt  of  basic  pay  (i.e.  performing  active  duty  including  ADT) 
is  tumecessarlly  restrictive.  The  reserve  pay  and  duty  system 
is  quite  complex.  The  reserve  components  and  reserve  commanders 
use  this  complex  but  relatively  flexible  system  to  accomplish 
training  and  peaeetiM  missions  using  reservists  in  a  wide  range 
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of  du^y  status**.  It  is  not  unustual  for  rsssrvists  to  aezvm 

for  a  singls  nisslon  with  sons  on  activs  duty  aandays, 
^:nS|i»  ,oi^  ixfft  and  still  othsrs  in  lOT  status.  In  this 
snvlronjM>n.t,  th*  authorisation  of  an  incentive  whi<A  would  be 
paid  to  the  aeSber  serving  on  AOT  but  not  to  the  aesber  serving 
on  IDT  iqppears  unnecessarily  restrictive.  There  are,  of  course, 
very  significant  differences  in  AOT  and  IDT  coaqpensation 
Involvi^  travel,  allowances,  and  retireaent  point  credit. 
Notwithstanding  these  differences,  it  seens  clear,  based  . 
the  unit  visit  progran  of  the  6th  QRMC  and  the  analysis  of 
cosBienta  fron  the  1986  Reserve  Cosponents  Surveys,  that  aesbers 
are  quite  sensitive  to  eqpiity  considerations  in  the  incentive 
pay  arena,  even  when  the  aaounts  involved  are  relatively  saall. 
As  a  general  principle,  the  QIBMC  concludes  that  all  incentive 
pays  for  duties  which  reservists  perfom  should  be  authorized 
for  payaent  for  IDT.  lapleaentation  of  such  authorization  would 
be  basi^  on  Service  evaluation  of  appropriateness  emd  need. 

m  The  6th  QRMC  recoanends: 

a  Jkaendaent  of  section  307  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payaent  of  SOAP  to  reservists  during 
periods  of  inactive  dul^  training. 

a  Revision  of  DoO  Instruction  1304.22,  (Adainistratim  of 
Bnllsted  Personnel  Bonus  and  Special  Duty  Assignaent  Pay 
Prograas)  to  delete  the  restriction  that  Halts  payaent 
of  SOAP  to  aeabers  on  active  duty  for  180’*days  or  aore. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  is  $1.5  million  based  on  a  payment 
of  $28  to  $125  for  9,979  members  serving  an  average  of  14  days 
ADT  per  year  and  12  periods  of  IDT  performing  as  drill 
sergeants. 

Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Pay 

i.he  FY  1987  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
established  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Pay  (FLPP)  to  provide  a 
special  incentive  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  become 
proficient,  or  to  increase  their  proficiency,  in  a  foreign 
language,  thus  enhancing  the  foreign  language  capabilities  of 
the  armed  forces. 

The  authorization  for  FLPP  included  authority  to  pay  FLPP  to 
members  of  the  reserve  coBg>onents  for  periods  of  ADT  and  IDT. 
Mambers  called  to  active  duty  or  ADT  receive  a  prorated  share  of 
FLPP  for  each  day  of  duty  performed.  IMsbers  of  the  reserve 
cosponents  attending  IDT  are  entitled  to  one-thirtieth  of  the 
rate,  of  FLPP  authorized  for  active  duty  personnel  for  each 
remlar  period  of  instruction,  training,  duty,  or  appropriate 
duties  associated  with  maintaining  foreign  language  proficiency. 
At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  6th  QRMC 
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At  thm  x«qaest  of  tiM  DepartMiit  of  Arait,  tlw  6th  (SRMC 

th#  aiH*it«  of  ah  iatornatlv*  that  would  oliaiinat*  ^a 
one-thirtl«t3i  fata  and  provida  a  full  Month 's  PLPP  to  quallfiad 
raaarwi  oeagoii^t  llngulita  including  tiiosa  aarving  In  ^a 
individual  Itai^y  Rasarva  (ttOi) . 

Tha  curfwnt  lawni  of  rtdigaa  frOB  $3.33  to  $13.33  for  a 

drill  waakmd.'  ^ia  anoUnt  way  ba  inaufficlant  to  attract  and 
ratein  qualifiad  linguiata  to  tha  Mlaetad  Raaarva.  Thla 
poaaihla  inaufflcianqtr  ia  of*  particular  concam  to  the 
O^Hirtafant  of  Amy  ainca  ita  raquiraaanta  for  linguiats  are 
progfaanad  to  Ihoraaaa  bf  More  than  3,800  linguiata  by  FY  1990. 
Fiscal  Year  1986  nAiniing  data  provided  by  tha  Amy  indicates 
that  them'  is  not  currently  a  shortage  of  qualified  linguists. 
Tha  Aray  currently  Ins  107  percent  of  tha  needed  linguists, 
including  ■anbam  assigned  to  tha  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

This  mhes  tha  asvnsMent  of  costpansation  revisions  needed  to 
support  programmed  expansion  difficult. 

Since  FLPP  is  a  new  authority,  there  is  no  baseline  from  which 
to  measure  its  effectiveness.  Therefore,  the  possibility  that 
the  current  rate  of  FliPP  may  be  insufficient  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified  linguists  cannot  be  documented  at  this  time. 
Payment  of  a  full  month's  FLPP  to  both  active  and  reserve 
linguists  would,  of  course,  be  a  major  departure  from  the 
historical  authorities  provided  for  the  payment  of  S&I  pays  to 
mservists  (i.e.  the  one>thirtieth  rate).  In  lieu  of  a  major 
modification  to  the  compensation  system  of  reservists,  the  6th 
QRMC  concludes  that  no  change  to  FLPP  is  warranted  at  this  time. 
Considemtion  of  other  Incentive  programs  or  the  use  of 
additional  training  assemblies  (ATAs)  should  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  linguist  proficiency  and  enhancing 
retention.  Use  of  ATAs  would  serve  to  recognize  the  criticality 
of  the  skill  and  provide  a  greater  monetary  compensation  to  the 
drilling  reservist.  Other  measures,  such  as  larger  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  bonuses,  use  of  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay, 
and  educational  incentives,  should  be  considered  before  a  change 
which  would  be  a  major  departure  from  the  current  system  of 
compensation  for  IDT. 

Hostile  Fire  and  Imminent  Danger  Pay 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  payment  of 
Hostile  Fire  and  Imminent  Danger  Pay  (HFP)  for  IDT  was  evaluated 
by  the  6th  QRMC  for  its  application  to  drilling  reservists  who 
are  employed  in  civilian  occupations  in  overseas  areas.  Because 
all  the  Services  have  drilling  reservists  overseas,  it  is 
conceivable  that  some  of  these  members  could  be  subject  to  the 
threat  of  physical  harm  or  imminent  danger  when  performing  their 
reserve  duties.  However,  entitlement  to  HFP  is  contingent  upon 
entitlement  to  basic  pay,  so  reservists  are  ineligible  to 
receive  HFP  during  IDT. 
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Th*]?*  i*  a  poMlbiltty  tl»at  a  rasarvlst  parforalng  IDT  could 
bapOM  sub jaot  to  bostlla  firs  or  could  ba  subjact  to  terrorism 
vhila  on  duty  in  a  foreign  area.  Howavar,  since  no  sudh 
incidents  have  occurred r  a  legislative  obimge  appears  prematura. 
Sbould  sucb  a  casa  occur,  secretarial  authority  could  be  used  to 
change  a  SMSdsar's  duty  status  if  warranted.  Consequently,  the 
6th  ORMC  sees  no  justification  for  proposing  legislation  to 
cover  circvDBStances  that  to  date  have  never  occurred  and- are 
remote  and  unlikely. 

Unit  Incentive  Pay  for  Enlisted  Selected  Reservists 

Unit  Incentive  Pay  was  an  item  in  the  legislative  contingency 
in  the  DoD  portion  of  the  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989.  As  discttssed  above  a  Program  Budget  Decision 
(PBD)  directed  that  reserve  compensation  items  included  in  the 
legislative  contingency  he  reviewed  by  the  6th  QRMC  prior  to 
submission  of  a  legislative  pr^iosal  to  the  Congress.  This  PBO 
Included  a  proposed  Selected  Reserve  Unit  Incentive  Pay.  This 
initiative  would  authorize  the  payment  of  aurt  incentive  pay  to 
Selected  Reserve  enlisted  personnel  idio  voluntarily  affiliate 
and  train  with  certain  high  priority  units  which  are 
inadequately  manned.  It  would  permit  payment  of  a  $10  incentive 
pay  per  drill  period  for  five  drills  per  month.  This  Navy 
initiative  was  developed  to  help  meet  manpower  needs  for 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet  (NRF)  and  for 
hospital  corpsmen  assigned  to  Marine  Corps  Reserve  units. 

Manning  and  retention  problems  among  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Naval  Reserve  assigned  to  NRF  ships  are  of 
concern  to  the  Navy.  These  problems  have  been  attributed  to  two 
factors.  First,  reservists  assigned  to  NRF  ships  experience 
many  of  the  sane  hardships  of  sea  service  as  members  of  the 
active  Navy,  but  are  Ineligible  during  IDT  for  the  Career  Sea 
Pay  available  to  active  personnel.  Second,  reservists  assigned 
to  the  NRF  experience  more  arduous  duty  than  most  Naval  Reserve 
participants,  but  receive  no  offsetting  compensation. 

Initially,  the  Navy  adopted  a  policy  of  mandatory  assignment 
to  NRF  ships  to  meet  requirements.  While  mandatory  assignment 
solved  the  manning  problems  in  the  short  run,  dissatisfaction 
among  enlisted  personnel  resulted  in  high  turnover  rates  and 
recurring  readiness  problems.  During  the  period  from  July  i, 
1986,  to  June  30,  1987,  the  turnover  rate  among  reservists 
assigned  to  NRF  ships  exceeded  30  percent. 

Crew  instability  heavily  iiq;>acts  upon  the  training  readiness 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  in  NRF  ships.  Historically,  few 
enlisted  members  have  remained  onboard  long  enough  to  achieve 
full  qualification  in  their  mobilization  billets.  Nine  west 
coast  NRF  ships,  representing  748,  or  27.6  percent,  of  the  2712 
total  NRF  Selected  Reserve  billets  report  the  mobilization 
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qaallfieatloM  of  tha  salaotod  Romitv*.  Tha  nine  ships  of 
Surface  Squadron  CWB  includa  five  guided  nisslia  frigates,  two 
frigates,  one  landing  ship  tank,  and  one  salvage  ship  and  are  a 
relatively  r^resentative  saaqple  of  ships  hy  both  type  and 
leng^  of  service  as  MRP  platfores.  Aaong  the  628  Incuebents  of 
their  748  billets,  only  27.5  percent  are  fully  qualified. 

A  "Naval  Reserve  Force  Antisubaarlne  Warfare  Frigate  Manpower 
Study,"  prepared  for  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve  in  1983,  predicted 
that  increased  compensation  equal  to  one-thirtieth  of  the 
monthly  Career  Sea  Pay  per  drill  period  could  attract  sufficient 
volunteers  to  Increase  manning  on  NRF  ships  by  a  minimum  of 
twelve  percent.  The  payment  of  $10  per  drill  period  would 
exceed  one-thirtieth  of  the  monthly  Career  Sea  Pay  per  drill 
period  for  which  any  Selected  Reserve  member  of  an  NRF  ship 
would  be  eligible.  However,  an  enlisted  member  must  be  in  pay 
grade  E4  or  above  to  receive  Career  Sea  Pay.  Therefore,  members 
in  pay  grades  El  through  E3  would  receive  no  increased 
ctaipensation  if  Unit  Incentive  Pay  per  drill  period  was  equal  to 
one-thirtieth  of  the  monthly  Career  Sea  Pay.  However,  a  Unit 
Incentive  Pay  of  $10  per  drill  period  would  dramatically 
increase  the  total  compensation  of  the  junior  enlisted  (non- 
rated  and  third  class  petty  officer)  personnel  among  whom 
turnover  is  the  highest. 

Selected  Reserve  billets  presently  constitute  approximately  36 
percent  of  the  collective  allowance  of  the  NRF  ships.  Therefore 
an  Increase  in  manning  of  12  percent  would  raise  the  overall 
manning  of  NRF  ships  by  over  four  percent  and  produce  a 
significant  increase  in  their  collective  readiness  rating  for 
personnel . 

The  6th  QRHC  initially  explored  other  alternatives  such  as 
authorizing  Career  Sea  Pay,  enlistment  or  reenlistment  bonuses, 
use  of  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay,  and  provision  of  authority 
to  use  unit  bonuses.  The  provision  of  a  Unit  Incentive  Pay 
based  on  a  flat  amount  of  $10  per  drill  period  for  enlisted 
member  of  all  grades  does  have  attractive  features  for 
application  in  the  specific  setting  proposed  by  the  Navy.  The 
QRMC  concludes  that  a  Unit  Incentive  Pay  could  stabilize  the 
Selected  Resezve  compliment  of  NRF  ships,  allow  the  training 
received  during  both  drill  weekends  and  periods  of  annual  active 
duty  to  be  concentrated  on  fewer  Selected  Reserve  members,  and 
produce  platforms  available  for  immediate  service  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  reccmnaends  that  legislation  be  prepared  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  authorize  payment, 
under  a  two  year  test  program,  of  "Naval  Reserve  Fleet  Pay" 
to  enlisted  Selected  Reserve  members  serving  on  NRF  ships. 
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Thtt  (^RMC  bttlittvea  tbe  Navy  should  Halt  tiia  test.  If  authorlzsd, 
to  tils  coast  (or  geographical  area)  fihere  Naval  Reserve  ships 
have  the  lovest  aggregate  readiness  (persoraiel  and  trainii^) ,  in 
order  to  Isolate  reductions  in  turnover  rates  and  best  ascertain 
any  increase  in  readiness  attributable  to  Naval  Reserve  Fleet 
Pay.  The  estioated  cost  of  the  test  as  recoalBended  would  be 
$1.6  Million  for  each  year  of  the  proposed  two-year  test. 

Sea  Duty  service  Credit  for  Mesbers  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  National  Reserve  Policy  Board 
reconsended  that  legislation  be  developed  to  provide  authority 
for  Selected  Reservists  assigned  to  MRF  ships  to  have  their 
regularly  scheduled  drill  days  coig>uted  ar  duty  toward  sea 
pay  credit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dl.  .  i  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  to  forward  this  issue  to  xui.  6th  QRMC. 

The  6th  QRMC  reviewed  the  Navy  policy  that  limits  granting  sea 
duty  service  credit  to . Selected  Reservists  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
who  serve  aboard  Naval  Reserve  ships  during  periods  of  IDT. 
Currently,  Selected  Reserve  crews  serving  aboard  NRF  ships 
accrue  creditable  sea  duty  tine  for  purposes  of  Career  Sea  Pay 
only  during  ADT,  not  during  periods  of  IDT. 

Section  305a  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  defines  sea  duty 
as  "duty  performed  by  a  member  while  permanently  or  temporarily 
assigned  to  a  ship,  ship-based  staff,  or  ship-based  aviation 
unit,  . . .  the  primazy  mission  of  ^ich  is  accomplished 
underway."  No  distinction  in  law  is  made  between  active  or 
reserve  personnel  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  ship.  In 
fact.  Selected  Reservists  in  the  Naval  Reserve  meet  the  same 
qualifications  as  their  active  counterparts;  namely,  they  are 
permanently  assigned  to  the  NRF  ship,  perform  duties  aboard  that 
ship,  and  the  ship  has  been  designated  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a  ship  whose  primary  mission  is 
accomplished  underway.  Nevertheless,  these  Individuals  accrue 
creditable  sea  duty  time  only  during  periods  of  ADT.  The  Navy 
acknowledges  that  the  existing  system  of  sea  duty  computation 
may  be  Inequitable,  but  has  concluded  that  credit  for  sea  duty 
time  is  linked  by  statute  to  eligibility  for  Career  Sea  Pay. 

This  may  be  the  result  of  language  contained  in  the  statute 
addressing  the  entitlement  to  basic  pay. 

The  6th  QRMC  review  of  the  statute  and  implementing 
regulations  (Department  of  Defense  Pay  and  Entitlements  Manual 
and  SECNAVINST  7220. 77B)  indicated  that  the  entitlement  and  rate 
for  Career  Sea  Pay  are  dependent  upon  entitlement  to  basic  pay 
and  sea  duty  service.  However,  the  legislation  does  not 
stipulate  that  accumulation  of  creditable  sea  duty  service  is 
dependent  upon  entitlement  to  basic  pay.  Only  the  actual 
payment  of  the  special  pay  is  tied  to  basic  pay.  Thus,  the  QRMC 
believes  that  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  are  assigned  to 
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mtF  ships  and  are  pa];l^)nilng  duty  during  pariods  of  107  asst  tlM 
"saa  duty*  critarla  and  thay  could  xacalya  oradit  for  saa  duty 
sarvlqa  fen:  saa  pay  purposaa.  In  ordar  to  rasolva  this 
aabijpuity,  tha  oiOIC  staff  raquastad  a  lagal  opinion  froa  tha  DoD 
GanM^al  Counsal  ap  to  whathar  pariods  of  107  sarvad  aboard  NRF 
ships  by  Salaotad  Basarvlsts  of  tha  Naval  Rasarva  can  ba 
considarad  *saa  duty  sarvlca*  for  tha  purpose  of  datarainlng 
rates  of  career  Sea  Pay.  The  Office  of  General  Counsel 
conducted  that  credit  for  saa  duty  for  inactive  duty  training 
nay  ba  provided  for  by  Navy  regulation  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  title  37,  United  States  Code.  The  Office  of  General 
Counsel  opinion  and  supporting  docunentatlon  are  included  as 
part  of  tha  %rorking  papers  of  tha  6th  0RMC  (Voluae  ID). 

General  Findings  <-  Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

Data  for  the  reserve  components  is  not  currently  available  to 
properly  identify  and  quantify  the  numerous  S&I  pays.  Unlike 
the  active  components,  which  specifically  program  and  budget  for 
S&I  pays,  the  reserve  c<Mqponents  factor  S&Is  into  their  reserve 
personnel  programa.  In  addition  automated  reserve  pay  files  do 
not  contain  sufficient  data  on  S&I  pays  to  track  recipients  or 
cost  by  type  of  pay.  Consequently,  no  data  could  be  provided  to 
show,  by  skill  type,  the  numbers  of  positions  authorized  to 
receive  S&I  pays  or  the  numbers  of  members  currently  receiving 
these  pays. 

The  6th  QRMC  noted  that  financial  data  relative  to  S&I 
entitlements  differs  greatly,  depending  upon  the  component  and 
the  type  of  reserve  status  (IDT  or  ADT) .  For  exeunple,  for  IDT, 
the  Army  maintains  accounting  on  the  Joint  Uniform  Pay  System 
(JUMPS-RC) .  Army  accounting  for  ADT,  by  contrast,  is  maintained 
at  the  field  or  installation  levels  and  data  is  reported  only 
for  specific  entitlements  such  as  Basic  pay,  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters,  and  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence.  Special  and 
incentive  pays  are  not  specifically  identified;  they  are 
combined  into  a  pay  category  termed  *other  pays.*  Gathering 
meaningful  data  on  S&Is  would  require  an  individual  pay  record 
audit  to  determine  the  type  of  incentive  pay  and  the  amount 
paid.  Similarly,  the  Navy  and  Narine  Corps  capture  data  in 
total  only,  not  by  specific  entitlement.  Currently,  the  Air 
Force  appears  to  be  the  only  service  with  the  caped}llity  to 
report  S&Is  at  the  detail  level;  however,  producing  this  level 
of  detail  would  require  a  major  reprogramming  effort  that  would 
take  approximately  six  months  to  accomplish. 

The  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) 
can  identify, -by  military  occupational  specialty,  individuals 
who  potentially  would  be  entitled  to  S&I  pays.  However,  this 
system  cannot  verify  that  individuals  possessing  such  skills  are 
actually  performing  them  (duty  position)  and  cannot  validate 
that  a  member  is  receiving  a  special  or  Incentive  pay.  For 
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•xample,  in  the  Aray,  a  aeaber  coded  ae  poesesalng  a  parachutist 
skill  nay  not  he  receiving  Parachute  Duty  Pay  because  the  neaber 
is  not  assigned  to  a  parachutist  position.  Other  probleas  such 
as  the  aultiplicity  of  skills  possessed  by  a  single  aeaber 
(secondary  or  tertiary  specialties,  coupled  with  skill  prefixes 
and  suffixes)  aake  it  extreaely  difficult  to  detain  reliable 
data. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  data  on  S&Is,  the  6th  QBHC 
suiqports  the  basic  principle  of  conpensating  nenbers  of  the 
reserve  coi^mnents  in  proportion  to  their  participation  through 
the  one~thirtieth  fomula.  SCI  pays  were  created  as  career 
incentives  to  attract  and  retain  active  conponent  aenbers. 
Extending  these  S&I  pays  to  reservists  was  intended  to 
coiq>ensate  neidsers  of  the  reserve  conponents  fairly  and  equally 
%rhen  they  perfora  the  sane  nilitary  duties  as  their  active 
counterparts . 

Finally,  the  6th  QRMC  review  noted  that  entitlenent  to  certain 
S&ls  is  tied  to  the  receipt  of  basic  pay.  This  restriction 
appears  to  have  an  adverse  iapact  on  reservists  who  perfora  the 
seme  duties  as  their  active  conponent  counterparts  and  should  be 
eliainated. 

While  the  effectiveness  of  S&I  pays  could  not  be  determined  in 
terns  of  their  recruiting  and  retention  effects,  the  QRHC 
believes  that  S&Is  are  necessary  if  the  reserve  conponents  are 
to  aeet  their  aanpower  requirements.  Furthermore,  these  pays 
serve  to  recognize  the  unique  skill  requirements  placed  upon  the 
reserve  components  and  act  as  an  inducement  for  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  to  become  qualified  and  maintain  their  skill 
qualifications . 

■  The  6th  QRifC  recaaosends  the  following  general  changes 
relative  to  special  and  incentive  pays  in  the  reserve 
coi^xinents: 

■  The  each  special  and  Incentive  pay  for  the  reserve 
coiqionents  should  be  identified  in  budget  documents, 
with  a  separate  line  iten  for  A6R  and  part-tiae 
personnel. 

■  Financial  accounting  systeas  used  by  the  Services  should 
aggregate  each  S&I  pay  separately  so  that  cost  and 
recipient  data  can  be  specifically  identified  in  an 
autoMted  fashion. 
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History  of  BomuM 

The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  coaponents  use  bonus  programs 
as  an  incentive  to  induce  persons  to  join  a  reserve  component 
and  to  encourage  those  already  in  a  reserve  coag>onent  to  remain. 
These  programs  and  others  are  intended  to  enhance  readiness  by 
meetli^r  manpower  requirements,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
critical  skills  and  critical  units,  and  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  pool  of  skilled,  trained,  and  iioMdiately  available  personnel 
and  units  to  combine  with  active  component  forces  in  tines  of 
national  emergency. 

In  the  late  1970s,  the  Department  of  Defense  introduced  the 
use  of  Selected  Reserve  Incentives  as  an  "extraordinary  measure" 
to  correct  severe  manpower  shortages  that  were  most  critical  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve.  Army  Reserve 
component  strength  had  dropped  from  638,000  in  1973  to  527,000 
in  1978.  Initial  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  included  such 
measures  as  Increasing  the  size  of  the  recruiter  force  and 
adding  low-cost  Incentives  to  the  reserve  benefits  package,  such 
as  survivor  benefits,  exchange  privileges  during  weekend  drills, 
and  life  Insurance. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  strength  of  the  Army's  reserve 
coiQ>onents  continued  to  decline.  This  decline  raised  serious 
concerns  about  the  Army  reserve  conqponents'  viability  in  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  In  response  to  these  concerns.  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  95-79  on  July  30,  1977,  authorizing  a  test  of 
a  Selected  Reserve  Reenlistment  Bonus  to  correct  shortages  in 
the  skills  or  units  most  essential  to  mobilization  capability. 
The  Army  began  use  of  this  Incentive  program  with  the 
reenlistment  bonus  test  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1978.  Since  most 
reservists  who  were  retained  at  that  time  extended  their  term 
for  only  one  year,  the  program  goals  were  to  lengthen  the  term 
of  commitment  and  Increase  the  reenlistment  rate.  The  RAND 
Corporation  conducted  the  one-year  test  and  then  systezuitically 
followed  the  retention  of  the  bonus  group.  Their  subsequent 
evaluation  indicated  that  the  bonus  had  only  a  relatively  small 
effect  on  reenlistment  rates.  The  evaluation  did  find,  however, 
a  sxibstantial  difference  in  the  term  of  service  selected  by 
individuals  who  reenlisted  for  the  bonus  and  in  their  subsequent 
continuation  rates. ^ 

Continuing  reserve  manpower  shortages  prompted  Congress  to 
authorize  additional  Incentive  programs  (enlistment  bonus  - 
1978,  affiliation  bonus  -  1980,  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program  - 
1981,  IRR  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonus  -  1983,  prior- 
service  enlistment  bonus  -  1985,  and  the  Montgomery  61  Bill  - 
1985) .  The  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program  is  discussed  later  in 
this  section  and  the  Montgomery  61  Bill  is  discussed  in  the 
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educational  assistance  section  of  this  chapter.  These  programs 
have  been  important  In  enabling  the  Selected  Reserve  to  increase 
its  strength  and  the  quality  of  Its  manpower  resources.  The  new 
incentive  progreuns,  together  with  increased  recruiting 
resources,  have  improved  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  manpower. 

Current  Bonus  Programs 

As  noted,  the  Incentive  program  has  grown  over  time.  Actual 
expendittires  for  new  and  anniversary  payments  for  reserve  bonus 
programs  in  FY  1987  were  $107.9  million.  The  six  bonuses 
currently  authorized  for  reserve  component  use  are  described 
below.  These  bonuses  are  currently  authorized  through  September 
30,  1990.  Figures  5-1  through  5-5  depict  the  DoD  budget,  by 
component,  for  each  bonus  in  constant  1978  dollars.  Mote:  Each 
bonus  graph  has  a  different  scale,  designed  to  show  the  euaount 
spent  on  that  bonus  by  component.  The  graphs  do  not  show  the 
relative  amount  spent  per  bonus  as  compared  to  the  other 
bonuses.  Data  for  FY  1987  and  prior  years  is  historical,  and 
data  after  FY  1987  is  projected.  Figure  5-6  shows  a  comparison 
of  the  DoD  total  for  all  bonuses  for  FY  1987  through  FY  1989. 
Budget  and  bonus  recipient  information  by  bonus  type  and 
component  is  included  as  Appendix  B.  The  budget  data  does  not 
include  Coast  Guard  Reserve  information.  The  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  bonus  program  is  a  very  small  program  with  less  than  100 
recipients  and  less  than  $100,000  in  payments,  it  has  not  been 
used  since  1985. 

Enlistment  Bonus  for  Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

Section  308c  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  authorizes  a 
bonus  for  individuals  without  prior  service  who  enlist  in  the 
Selected  Reserve.  Any  secondary  school  graduate  who  has  never 
served  in  an  armed  force,  and  who  enlists  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  for  not  less  than  six  years,  may  receive  an  enlistment 
bonus  of  up  to  $2,000.  The  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  and 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  use  this  bonus  for  critical  skills  and 
for  designated  units.  Other  reserve  components  use  this  bonus 
for  critical  skills  only.  Under  the  law,  up  to  half  the 
Selected  Reserve  Enlistment  Bonus  shall  be  paid  upon  completion 
of  initial  active  duty  for  training  (lADT) ,  with  the  remainder 
being  paid  in  periodic  installments  or  a  lump  s\u&,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Cost  data  is  shown  in  Figure  5-1. 

Prior-Service  Enlistment  Bonus  for  Members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve 

Section  3081  of  title  37  authorizes  a  bonus  to  former  enlisted 
members  of  an  armed  force  if  they  enlist  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  three  or  six  years  in  a  critical  military  specialty.  These 
members  must  have  completed  their  military  service  obligations 
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FISCAL  YEAR 
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FIGURE  5-1.  SELECTED  RESERVE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS 

ACTUAL  AND  PROGRAMMED  EXPENDITURES 


but  have  less  than  10  years  of  total  military  service,  must  have 
received  an  honorable  discharge,  must  not  be  leaving  active  duty 
to  enlist  in  a  reserve  component,  and  must  not  previously  have 
been  paid  an  enlistment  or  reenlistment  bonus  in  a  reser%'e 
component.  Members  may  not  receive  more  than  one  bonus  under 
this  section.  For  a  three-year  enlistment,  the  law  provides 
payment  of  up  to  $2,500.  This  includes  an  initial  amoun'c  not  to 
exceed  $1,250  and  subsequent  payments  not  to  exceed  $416.66  per 
year  for  the  remainder  of  the  enlistment.  For  a  six-year 
enlistment,  the  law  provides  payment  of  up  to  $5,000,  with  the 
initial  payment  not  to  exceed  $2,500  and  subsequent  payments  not 
to  exceed  $416.66  per  year  of  enlistment.  The  subsequent 
payments  are  dependent  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  each  year 
of  the  enlistment  term.  DoO  policy  limits  the  maximum  bonus 
amount  to  less  than  that  authorized  in  law.  Under  DoD  policy,  a 
member  entering  a  three-year  enlistment  may  receive  not  more 
than  $1,500.  This  includes  an  Initial  payment  of  $600,  with 
anniversary  payments  not  to  exceed  $400  per  year.  For  a  six- 
year  enlistment,  a  member  may  receive  not  more  than  $3,000.  The 
initial  payment  may  not  exceed  $1,200,  and  the  anniversary 
payments  may  not  exceed  $400  per  year.  Cost  data  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  Prior-Service  Enlistment  Bonus  is  shown  in 
Figure  5-2. 
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FIGURE  5-2.  SELECTED  RESERVE  PRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS 
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Reenlistment  Bonus  for  Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

Section  308b  of  title  37  authorizes  a  reenlistment  bonus  for 
individuals  with  less  than  10  years  of  total  military  service  if 
they  reenlist  in  the  Selected  Reserve  in  a  designated  military 
skill  or  unit  for  periods  of  three  or  six  years.  Members  may 
not  receive  more  than  one  bonus  under  this  section.  The  payment 
schedule  authorized  in  law  1^  the  same  as  the  Prior-Service 
Enlistment  Bonus  schedule.  For  a  three-year  enlistment,  the  law 
provides  payment  of  up  to  $2,500.  This  includes  an  initial 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1,250  and  subsequent  payments  not  to 
exceed  $416.66  per  year  for  the  remainder  of  the  enlistment. 

For  a  six-year  enlistment,  the  law  provides  payment  of  up  to 
$5,000,  with  the  initial  payment  not  to  exceed  $2,500  ar.i 
subsequent  payments  not  to  exceed  $416.66  per  year  of 
enlistment.  The  subsequent  payments  are  dependent  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  each  year  of  the  enlistment  term. 
Again,  a  lower  maximum  bonus  amount  has  been  set  by  DoD  policy. 
The  limits  and  payment  schedules  are  the  same  as  those  set  by 
the  Prior-Service  Enlistment  Bonus.  A  member  reenlisting  for 
three  years  may  not  receive  more  than  $1,500.  The  initial 
payment  may  not  exceed  $600,  and  anniversary  payments  may  not 
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FIGURE  5-3.  SELECTED  RESERVE  REENUSTMENT  BONUS 
ACTUAL  AND  PROGRAMMED  EXPENDITURES 


exceed  $400  per  year.  For  a  six-year  reenlistment,  the  member 
may  receive  not  more  than  $3,000.  The  initial  payment  may  not 
exceed  $1,200,  and  anniversary  payments  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  $400  per  year.  See  Figure  5-3  for  cost  information. 

Reserve  Affiliation  Bonus  for  Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

Under  section  308e  of  title  37,  members  serving  on  active  duty 
with  less  than  180  days  of  active  duty  obligation  remaining,  but 
who  have  a  military  service  obligation  upon  release  from  active 
duty,  may  receive  a  bonus  equal  to  $50  multiplied  by  the  months 
of  the  military  service  obligation  remaining.  The  member  must 
be  qualified  in  a  military  specialty  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  must  have  a  grade  for  which  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  prospective  reserve  component,  and  must  execute 
an  agreement  for  the  period  of  obligated  reserve  service 
remaining.  If  the  individual  has  18  or  less  months  of 
obligation  remaining,  the  Military  Department  Secretary  may  pay 
the  bonus  in  a  lump  sum.  If  the  individual  has  more  than  18 
months  of  obligation  remaining,  half  the  bonus  is  paid  upon  the 
execution  of  the  agreement,  with  the  remaining  amount  paid  on 
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the  fifth  anniversaxy  of  the  original  enlistment  or  call  to 
active  duty.  Figure  5-4  shows  the  cost  information  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  Affiliation  Bonus. 

Bonus  for  Enlistment  in  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than  the 
Selected  Reserve 

Section  308g  of  title  37  authorizes  a  $1000  bonus  for  a  six- 
year  enlistment  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  in  a 
combat  or  combat  support  skill  by  someone  who  has  not  previously 
served  in  an  armed  force.  The  member  must  satisfactorily 
complete  lADT.  In  FY  1984,  the  Army  was  authorized  $1.2  million 
to  test  this  bonus.  Less  than  500  members  were  enlisted 
directly  into  the  IRR.  Neither  the  Army  nor  any  of  the  other 
Services  is  currently  using  this  authority. 

Bonus  for  Reenlistment,  Enlistment,  or  Voluntary  Extension  of 
Enlistment  in  Elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than  the 
Selected  Reserve 

Section  308h  of  title  37  authorizes  a  bonus  to  persons  who 
reenlist,  enlist,  or  voluntarily  extend  an  enlistment  in  a 
combat  skill  or  a  combat  support  skill  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  for  three  or  six  years  beyond  any  other  period  of 
obligated  service.  The  three-year  bonus  is  $750,  paid  in  equal 
annual  installments.  The  six-year  bonus  is  $1,500,  with  $500 
paid  upon  reenlistment  and  the  remainder  paid  in  equal  annual 
installments.  The  Secretary  concerned  may  require  the  recipient 
to  participate  in  an  annual  muster  or  active  duty  for  training. 
Cost  information  is  shown  in  Figure  5-5. 

Figure  5-6  shows  a  comparison  of  the  DoD  total  for  all  bonuses 
for  FY  1987  through  FY  1989. 

Previous  Studies  of  Bonus  Effectiveness 

Since  the  inception  of  the  reserve  incentive  program,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  measure  its  effectiveness.  Analyses  have 
focused  in  three  major  areas:  surveys,  field  tests,  ' 
historical  data.  A  recent  report  on  recruiting  an'*  .it ion  in 
the  reserve  components,  prepared  by  the  Office  of  <issistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  (0ASD(RA} ) ,  notes  "that 
analytic  studies  of  the  factors  influencing  reserve  accessions 
and  retention  are  Intrinsically  more  difficult  to  perform  than 
are  analyses  of  the  factors  influencing  the  active  components."^ 
For  example,  reserve  units  for  the  most  part  must  draw  their 
needed  manpower  from  individuals  living  in  a  specific 
geographical  area,  whereas  the  active  force  can  draw  from  the 
entire  country.  Therefore,  the  data  required  for  analysis  must 
include  information  on  the  supply  of  manpower  at  the  local  level 
as  well  as  information  on  unit  requirements. 
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FIGURE  S-5.  INDIVIDUAL  READY  RESERYE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS 
ACTUAL  AND  PROGRAMMED  EXPENDITURES 
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Unfortunately,  much  information  of  this  type  is  lacking.  In 
addition,  compared  with  active  component  members,  reservists  are 
much  more  affected  by  events  in  their  civilian  lives. 

Reservists'  continuation  and  reenlistment  decisions  are  affected 
by  changes  in  their  marital  status,  employment  status,  and 
residence.  As  these  variables  change,  their  commitment  to  the 
reserves  or  their  ability  to  meet  reserve  training  requirements 
is  likely  to  change.  Finally,  the  reserve  manpower  system  is  a 
more  open  system  than  the  active  duty  system,  with  a  higher 
degree  of  lateral  entry  and  reentry.  An  individual  may 
disappear  from  u  reserve  roster  only  to  enter  another  reserve 
component  or  Selected  Reserve  unit  later. 

Thus  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  bonuses  as  an  effective 
recruiting  and  retention  vehicle  in  the  reserve  components  is  a 
particularly  complicated  issue.  Since  1978,  numerous  studies 
have  examined  the  question  of  bonus  effectiveness  for  recruiting 
and  retention;  however,  only  a  handful  of  these  studies  have 
looked  at  the  reserve  forces. 
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Soae  infornation  is  available  concerning  the  attitude  of 
potcmtial  enlistees.  The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS) 
is  an  annual  survey  that  provides  data  about  the  propensity  of 
young  men  and  women  to  enlist  in  the  active  military  and  in  the 
reserve  components.  YATS  provides  some  information  on  the 
potential  effects  of  reserve  incentives  on  individuals  with  no 
current  or  prior  military  service.  Results  from  the  1983,  1984, 
1985,  and  1986  surveys  show  that  hypothetical  incremental 
increases  in  enlistment  bonuses  and  educational  assistance 
increase  the  estimated  likelihood  of  enlistment  for  individuals 
with  a  propensity  to  be  members  of  the  Guard  or  Reserve. 
Similarly,  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  command  1983  study,  "The 
Measurement  of  High  School  Students*  Attitudes  Toward  Recruiting 
Incentives,"^  concluded  that  educational  assistance  was  a  more 
effective  incentive  to  potential  enlistees  in  mental  categories 
I  and  II,  whereas  enlistment  bonuses  were  more  effective  to 
potential  enlistees  in  mental  categories  Ilia,  Illb,  and  IV. 

The  RAND  Corporation  has  been  heavily  engaged  in  evaluating 
the  effects  of  both  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  results  from  their  study,  "The  Design, 
Administration  and  Evaluation  of  the  1978  Selected  Reserve 
Reenlistment  Bonus  Test,"^  showed  relatively  small  differences 
in  reenlistment  rates  when  comparing  the  test  and  control 
groups.  The  length  of  term  of  service  selected  by  individuals 
who  reenllsted,  however,  was  substantially  different  for  the 
test  group  and  the  control  group.  Eighty-two  percent  of 
reenlistees  in  the  test  regions  selected  three-  or  six-year 
terms.  Only  13  percent  of  the  reenlistees  in  the  control  group 
selected  the  longer  terras.  RAND  also  found  that,  given  an 
annual  reenlistment  choice,  many  members  chose  not  to  reenlist. 
However,  the  bonus  Incentive  apparently  encouraged  recipients  to 
honor  the  longer  commitment  they  had  incurred,  thereby  reducing 
attrition  and  resulting  in  higher  strength  levels.  Their 
subsequent  study,  "Follow-up  of  Participants  in  the  1978 
Selected  Resezve  Reenlistment  Bonus  Test,"^  concluded  that  the 
longer  term  of  service  generated  by  the  bonus  increased  total 
man-years  of  service.  Additionally,  it  was  found  that,  during 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  after  reenlistment,  the 
difference  in  attrition  rates  remained  at  approximately  6 
percentage  points  when  comparing  the  test  and  control  cells. 

RAND  concluded  that  the  principal  effects  of  a  reenlistment 
bonus  were  longer  terms  of  service,  higher  quality  recruits,  and 
reduced  attrition. 

Studies  by  the  United  States  Army  Research  Institute  for 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  tend  to  support  the  RAND 
conclusions.  ARI  examined  the  effects  of  reenlistment  bonuses 
on  the  Army.  One  study,  conducted  for  the  6th  QRMC,  used  an 
empirical  Bayes  analysis  to  estimate  the  increased  length  of 
service  that  can  actually  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the 
longer  enlistment  period  for  bonus  takers.  The  ARI  study. 
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included  as  Ai^ndlx  C,  concluded  that  reenlistaent  bonuses  are 
useful  for  increasing  the  average  reenlistaent  teres  and 
therefore  for  increasing  cosaitted  aan-years  of  service  (up  to 
triple  the  aan-years) ,  and  that  bonuses  also  increase  Amy 
retention  rates.  The  second  ARI  study,  included  as  Appendix  D, 
looked  at  educatimial  incentives  and  hi^d^er  reenlisteent  bonuses 
in  relation  to  Amy  Reserve  reenlistaents.  This  study  concluded 
that  higlMr  bonus  aeounts  of  $1,250  for  a  three-year  contract 
and  $2,500  for  a  six-year  contract  resulted  in  a  6  to  8  percent 
increase  in  reenlisteent  contracts. 

As  with  RAND  and  ARI,  other  studies  support  the  positive 
effects  bonuses  have  on  recruiting  and  retention.  One  such 
study  on  Naval  Reserve  affiliation  found  that  veterans  with 
Naval  Reserve  skills  that  were  eligible  for  bonuses  tended  to 
affiliate  at  a  higher  rate  than  veterans  with  skills  that  were 
not  eligible.®  Another  study  on  Naval  Reserve  affiliation  found 
that  naval  veterans  with  prior  service  were  responsive  to  pay. 
Including  bonuses,  and  that  veterans  were  less  costly  to  attract 
than  personnel  without  prior  sexvice  even  after  the  payaent  of 
bonuses.®  The  study  also  found  that  affiliation  bonuses  say  be 
more  effective  if  the  bonus  payment  level  varies  according  to 
skill.  However,  as  mentioned  previously,  the  study  also  noted 
that  analysis  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  quality  data  on  the 
reserve  forces. 

Sixth  QRMC  Bonus  Analysis 

The  6th  QRMC  attempted  to  use  personnel  and  payroll  data  in 
conjunction  with  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  the  reserve  incentive  prograuns  were 
effective  in  support  of  recruiting  and  retention  objectives. 

The  QRMC  analysis  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of  relleOsle  personnel 
and  pay  data.  Supporting  analyses,  conducted  by  the  Services  on 
their  own  programs,  were  not  available.  The  Services  were  able 
to  document  the  magnitude  of  their  programs,  both  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  bonuses  paid  and  the  personnel  receiving  them, 
but  there  was  little  analysis  of  their  cost-effectiveness,  in 
other  words,  the  effects  of  alternatives  and  supplements  to 
bonus  programs,  such  as  an  increase  in  existing  educational 
programs  or  the  combined  effect  of  educational  incentives  and 
bonus  programs,  were  not  being  explored. 

Another  aspect  that  hindered  analysis  efforts  was  the  number 
of  available  Incentives.  For  example,  in  FY  1981,  a  new  recruit 
could  receive  an  enlistment  bonus  or  educational  assistance  and, 
if  eligible,  entitlement  to  the  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program. 
Currently,  an  enlistee  may  be  eligible  for  a  bonus,  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill,  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program,  and  (in  the 
case  of  the  National  Guard)  state-funded  educational  assistance. 
Therefore,  the  effects  of  any  one  program  become  very  difficult 
to  ae$^sess. 
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In  ord«r  to  dotormine  the  effectivenees  of  bonuses,  the  QRMC 
created  cMitlnuation  rates  for  recipients  of  enlistment  and 
reenllstmant  bonuses.  The  Services  provided  data  listing  the 
skills  that  were  bonused  and  those  that  were  not  from  1981  to 
1986.  This  information  for  selected  skills  was  then  cross- 
matched  with  the  Reserve  Components  Crauson  Personnel  Data  System 
(RCCPD8)  to  determine,  by  social  security  number  (SSAN)  and 
component,  which  individuals  within  that  skill  received  and 
^Ich  did  not  receive  bonuses  in  the  specific  time  freuae.  The 
extent  to  which  RCCPDS  data  was  available  limited  the  analysis 
to  the  USAR  and  the  USAFR  from  1983  to  1986.  For  each  year  ('83 
through  '86)  USAR  cohort  groups  at  zero,  three,  and  six  years  of 
service  (YOS)  and  USAFR  cohort  groups  at  zero,  four,  and  six  YOS 
were  chosen  to  highlight  the  enlistment  bonus  (zero  YOS)  and 
reenlistment  bonus  (three,  four,  and  six  YOS) . 

The  zero  YOS  cohort  includes  all  members  with  less  than  one 
YOS.  The  chosen  control  years  of  service  approximate  the 
reenlistment  decision  years  for  individuals.  These  cohort 
groups  were  then  examined  by  SSAN  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
and  again  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  determine  which  individuals 
who  started  the  year  remained  at  the  end.  This  provided  cohort 
continuation  rates  for  individuals  in  that  fiscal  year  and  YOS 
who  received  bonuses  and  for  those  who  did  not.  The  QRMC 
analysis  assumed  that  bonused  individuals  Included  both  those 
enlisting  or  reenlisting  for  a  bonus  and  those  receiving  bonus 
anniversary  payments  for  a  decision  made  in  previous  years.  By 
comparing  the  continuation  rates  of  bonused  skills  (including 
within  a  bonused  skill  both  those  who  received  a  bonus  and  those 
who  did  not)  with  continuation  rates  for  nonbonused  skills  and 
with  the  reserve  components'  average,  it  was  possible  to 
estimate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  bonuses.  Selection 
of  the  cohoirt  groups  by  separate  year  made  it  possible  to 
discount  effects  of  the  economy,  of  age,  and  of  pay  changes, 
highlighting  the  effects  of  the  bonus. 

Numerous  problems  with  the  databases  hampered  and  constrained 
this  analysis  effort.  Prior  to  1982,  RCCPDS  did  not  include  an 
Incentive  code  and  did  not  make  it  possible  to  identify  the  type 
of  bonus  an  individual  was  receiving.  This  limited  the  analysis 
to  four  years:  1983  through  1986.  Even  though  the  dat2d}ase 
codes  indicated  whether  or  not  an  individual  was  receiving  a 
bonus,  the  data  was  not  reliable.  As  stated  before,  the  only 
components  with  reliable  data  were  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the 
Army  Reserve.  Data  for  the  other  components  was  either  missing 
or  considered  to  be  insufficiently  reliable.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  two  components  with  relatively  relled>le  data,  there  was  a 
tendency  for'  the  post-1982  data  to  be  miscoded.  Miscoded  data 
Identified  Itself  when  nvimerous  individuals  in  unbonused  skills 
were  coded  as  receiving  a  bonus,  as  in  the  case  of  USAR  Chaplain 
Assistant  and  USAFR  Turboprop  Propulsion  Mechanic  shown  in  Table 
5-4.  In  addition,  in  the  Army,  an  individual  could  have 
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TAILE  5*4.  Cqntinuatien  t«tM  for  Cohort*  tilth  tolootod  tklllo.  With  and  Without  101111*** 


FY 

1983 

FY 

1984 

FY  1985 

FY 

’  1986 

RC 

8onus 

RC 

8anua 

RC 

8onu* 

RC 

Eenua 

Cohort  Avo 

Xtt 

la 

Ixa 

Itt 

aa 

laa 

Xtt 

la 

laa 

xaa 

la 

USAR  Cavalry  Scout 

(190) 

0  YDS 

.70 

.79 

.59 

.74 

.76 

.67 

.81 

.89 

.63 

.80 

.70 

.73 

3  YDS 

.66 

1.00 

.56 

.70 

.91 

.49 

.73 

.69 

.50 

.69 

.84 

.51 

6  YOS 

.71 

.88 

.50 

.72 

.76 

.61 

.73 

.78 

.52 

.68 

.75 

.46 

USAR  Chaplain  Aaaiatant  (71N) 

-  Honbonuaod  akill 

0  YOS 

.70 

.73 

.64 

.74 

.62 

.67 

.81 

.92 

.73 

.80 

.73 

.79 

3  YOS 

.66 

.83 

.52 

.70 

.69 

.47 

.73 

.89 

.60 

.69 

.75 

.44 

6  YOS 

.71 

.67 

.55 

.72 

.63 

.52 

.73 

.57 

.53 

.68 

.71 

.42 

USAR  Oporating  Rooa  Special iat  (91D) 

0  YOS 

.70 

.71 

.66 

.74 

.75 

.75 

.81 

.80 

.79 

.80 

.85 

.77 

3  YOS 

.66 

.75 

.57 

.70 

.71 

.60 

.73 

.75 

.68 

.69 

.70 

.61 

6  YOS 

.71 

.79 

.57 

.72 

.82 

.56 

.73 

.78 

.45 

.68 

.58 

.54 

USAFR 

Aircraft 

Fuel 

Syttoa  Mechanic 

(423X3) 

0  YOS 

.83 

.88 

.75 

.82 

.89 

.83 

.85 

.89 

.79 

.84 

.69 

.72 

4  YOS 

.73 

.73 

.40 

.80 

1.00 

.54 

.79 

1.00 

.69 

.74 

.78 

.75 

6  YOS 

.79 

.75 

.70 

.82 

1.00 

.74 

.84 

.67 

.70 

.79 

1.00 

.65 

USAFR 

Aoroapac*  Ground  Equipaont  Mechanic  (423X5) 

0  YOS 

.83 

.86 

.75 

.82 

.73 

.79 

.85 

.85 

.88 

.84 

.77 

.71 

4  YOS 

.73 

1.00 

.81 

.80 

1.00 

.58 

.79 

1.00 

.62 

.74 

.86 

.62 

6  YOS 

.79 

.82 

.78 

.82 

.96 

.66' 

.84 

1.00 

.80 

.79 

.50 

.65 

USAFR 

Turboprop  Propulsion  Hochanic 

(426X3)  •  Monbonutod  skill 

0  YOS 

.83 

.50 

.82 

.78 

.85 

.82 

.84 

.95 

4  YOS 

.73 

.71 

.80 

1.00 

.79 

1.00 

.81 

.74 

1.00 

.52 

6  YOS 

.78 

.50 

.75 

.82 

1.00 

.77 

.84 

.70 

.79 

1.00 

.54, 

Source:  Rosorv*  Coaponont*  Coaaon  Porsennol  Data  Syotoa 


received  a  unit  bonus  and  not  a  skill  bonus.  This  was  not 
identifiable  in  the  database.  Also,  an  individual  could  have 
received  a  bonus  for  a  previous  skill  that  was  no  longer  the 
individual's  duty  skill.  Although  ^e  bonus  should  have  been 
terminated,  this  was  not  evident  from  the  database  and  could  not 
be  determined. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  6th  QKMC  analysis  does  show 
generally  positive  effects  from  bonuses.  Continuation  rates  for 
the  cohort  groups  and  selected  skills  (shown  in  Ted^le  5-4) 
indicate  that  bonused  members  have  better  continuation  rates 
than  the  reserve  component  average  and  better  than  unbonused 
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neobers  with  the  sane  skill.  The  improved  continuation  is  more 
apparent  in  the  early  years  (zero-,  three-,  and  four-year 
cohorts)  than  in  the  six-year  cohort,  where  the  effects  of  other 
incentives,  such  as  retirement  and  higher  pay,  are  more 
pronounced.  Years  with  a  continuation  rate  of  1.00  resulted 
from  small  cohort  groups.  Years  with  no  continuation  rate 
listed  are  years  when,  according  to  the  database,  no  members 
received  a  bonus. 

The  rates  may  also  highlight  an  "on  again-off  again"  effect. 
This  appears  to  occur  when  the  starting  authority  is  delayed  by 
the  annual  Congressional  authorization  process  or  when  Service 
decisions  result  in  the  bonus  not  being  authorized  again  as  the 
Services  adjust  the  bonus  eligibility  lists  for  skill  and  unit 
eligibility.  This  is  evident  in  FY  1985  and  FY  1986,  when  the 
continuation  rates  tended  to  drop  because  the  starting  bonus 
authority  was  delayed,  even  though  members  currently  receiving 
the  bonus  were  not  affected.  This  "uncertainty  factor" 
indicates  that  bonused  members  are  concerned  with  and  react  to 
the  fact  that  their  bonus  may  not  be  available  when  reenlistment 
time  comes  around. 

The  database  problems  encountered  by  the  QRNC  also  plagued  a 
forthcoming  RAND  study  conducted,  in  part,'  in  support  of  the 
QRMC.  The  RAND  study  deals  with  economic  factors  affecting  'the 
attrition  of  prior  service  members  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve. Among  other  factors,  RAND  looked  at  the 
effects  of  reenlistment  and  affiliation  bonuses.  Vlhile  RAND 
found  a  positive  relationship  between  increased  compensation  and 
reduced  attrition,  results  concerning  the  effects  of  bonuses 
were  mixed.  RAND  did  find  that,  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
(data  was  not  available  for  the  Army  Reserve)  the  completion 
payment  in  the  affiliation  bonus  does  appear  to  reduce 
attrition.  In  part,  the  problems  encountered  by  RAND  were  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  assessing  bonus  effects  outside  an 
experimental  design.  RAND  also  found  that  available  reserve 
databases  did  not  contain  Information  concerning  eligibility  for 
or  receipt  of  bonuses  and  this  had  to  be  estimated.  Other  gaps 
in  reserve  personnel  data  also  confounded  their  analysis. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  pay  on  the  retention  of  active  Na'vy 
veterans  affiliating  with  the  Naval  Reserve  was  conducted  for 
the  QRHC  by  the  Center  for  Naval  Ar-lysig  (CNA)  (study  at 
Appendix  E) .  As  did  RAND,  the  CNA  study  found  that  pay  has  a 
positive  impact  on  retention.  As  with  the  other  studies, 
however,  CNA  had  difficulty  in  estimating  bonus  effects  because 
of  insufficient  data  to  show  which  reservists  actually  receive 
bonuses.  CNA  did  Impute  bonus  pay,  however,  based  on  the 
analysis  of  individual  characteristics  and  bonus  qualification 
provisions  used  by  the  Naval  Reserve  during  the  period  studied. 
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CNA  concluded  that  bonuses  affected  both  affiliation  and 
retention  in  skills  responsive  to  pay  and,  for  those  skills,  can 
be  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive  tools. 

The  QRMC  also  analyzed  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys  in  order  to  assess  bonus  effects.  Analysis  of  the 
survey  data  Indicates  that  both  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses  improve  the  length  of  terms  of  enlistment,  as  shown  in 
Figures  5-7  and  5-8.  Figure  5-7  shows  that  95  percent  of 
enlistment  bonus  recipients  and  82  percent  of  reenlistment  bonus 
recipients  committed  to  terms  of  four  or  more  years,  contrasted 
with  only  60  percent  of  unbonused  members.  As  shown  in  Figure 
5-8,  out  of  the  283,347  members  who  enlisted  for  a  four-  to  six- 
year  term  of  service,  52  percent  received  a  bonus.  More 
significantly,  the  group  having  a  four-  to  six-year  term  of 
service  comprises  65  percent  of  all  members.  This  indicates 
that  bonus  takers  elect  longer  terms  of  service,  either  to 
qualify  for  a  bonus  or  to  maximize  bonus  earnings,  since 
bonused  members  have  higher  continuation  rates  than  other 
enlistees,  the  end  result  may  be  reduced  attrition,  higher 
selectivity,  and  reduced  costs  in  meeting  manpower  strength 
Ob j  ecrlves . 

One  beneficial  result  of  the  longer  terms  of  enlistment 
resulting  from  bonuses  is  the  concurrent  potential  increase  in 
man-years  of  service.  As  discussed  earlier,  RAND's  reenlistment 
studies  have  shown  an  improvement  of  approximately  25  percent  in 
continuation  rates  for  bonused  members  over  unbonused  members. 
For  Army  and  Air  Force  skills,  a  representative  training  cost  is 
approximately  $10,000  to  train  the  individual  to  initial  skill 
level  qualification.  Any  avoidance  of  new  training  costs  that  a 
bonus  can  provide  will  more  than  offset  the  total  outlay  of  the 
bonus,  which  in  most  cases  ii.  '  .s  than  the  $5,000  outlay  for 
the  maximum  bonus.  However,  realization  of  the  additional  man- 
years  of  service  is  dependent  upon  the  bonused  individuals 
completing  their  obligation. 

Another  reason  to  conclude  that  bonuses  contribute  to  longer 
enlistments  comes  from  members'  responses  to  survey  questions 
about  the  extent  that  money  contributed  to  a  member's  most 
recent  decision  to  remain  in  the  reserve.  Comparison  of 
responses  of  the  pay  grade  groupings  showed  that,  in  their 
reenlistment  decision,  bonused  individuals  placed  a  slightly 
higher  value  on  money  to  meet  immediate  expenses  than  did 
mei^ers  not  receiving  bonuses.  The  most  significant  difference 
in  the  responses  came  from  the  E5  and  lower  pay  grades,  those 
most  likely  to  be  eligible  for  bonuses.  These  results  support 
the  view  that  bonuses  attract  individuals  who  would  otherwise 
not  enlist. 
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eZI  1-3  YRS  K3  4-6  YRS  VZk  7-8  YRS 
FIGURE  S-7.  LENGTH  OF  ENLISTMENT  BY  BONUS  STATUS  AND  TYPE 
SOURCE:  1986  RESERYE  COMPONENTS  SURYEYS  (N  •  437,107) 


ezi  NO  BONUS  bonus 


FIGURE  6-8.  LENGTH  OF  ENLISTMENT  BY  BONUS  STATUS 
SOURCE;  1 986  RESERYE  COMPONENTS  SURYEYS  (N  =  437, 1 07) 
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The  6th  QBMC  did  examine  the  cost  of  the  reserve  bonus 
program.  Figure  5-9  shows  the  DoD  total  actual  and  prograunmed 
bonus  costs  (all  bonuses,  both  new  and  anniversary  payments) 
from  their  inception  in  FY  1978  \intll  FY  1989.  The  data  is 
expressed  in  constant  FY  1978  dollars.  Data  for  FY  1987  and 
prior  years  is  historical;  for  years  after  FY  1987,  data  is 
projected.  The  total  bonus  program  has  grown  from  $1.7  million 
in  FY  1978  to  a  projected  $56.2  million  in  FY  1989  ($107.9 
million  in  current  year  dollars) .  Figure  5-10  shows  the  growth 
in  the  numbers  of  bonus  recipients  over  the  same  time  period. 

In  FY  1978  there  were  2,108  recipients;  the  number  of  recipients 
is  projected  to  grow  to  247,415  in  FY  1989.  According  to  the 
Services,  this  growth  has  allowed  them  to  better  meet  their 
strength  requirements  and  to  reduce  shortfalls  in  skill  and 
critical  unit  requirements. 

Observing  the  continued  growth  in  the  use  of  the  bonus 
program,  the  6th  QRHC  exeunined  the  pozrtion  of  members'  pay  that 
bonuses  represented.  The  6th  QRMC  selected  the  FY  1986  enlisted 
force  with  less  than  10  years  of  service.  Only  the  cohort  with 
less  than  10  years  of  service  was  used,  because  members  with 
over  10  years  are  not  eligible  to  start  a  new  bonus.  The  QFMC 
determined  the  basic  pay  of  this  cohort  and  compared  it  with  the 
basic  pay  of  the  bonus  recipient  cohort  of  the  same  year.  Basic 
pay  was  used  Instead  of  Regular  Military  Compensation  because  it 
is  consistent  for  all  reserve  and  active  members.  Of  the 
reservists  (all  DoD)  receiving  a  bonus  in  FY  1986,  the  average 
bonus  was  21  percent  of  average  annual  basic  pay.  In  addition, 
39  percent  of  reservists  with  less  than  10  years  of  service  were 
receiving  a  bonus.  For  the  active  components,  the  average  bonus 
was  19  percent  of  average  annual  basic  pay,  and  19  percent  of 
active  component  members  with  less  than  14  years  of  service  were 
bonus  recipients.  (In  order  to  use  comparable  populations,  the 
6th  QRMC  used  the  active  component  enlisted  population  with  less 
than  14  years  of  service,  after  which  active  members  are 
ineligible  for  bonuses.)  In  essence,  compared  with  the  active 
components,  the  reserve  components  are  paying  bonuses  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  enlisted  force,  and  they  are  paying 
at  a  slightly  higher  per  capita  rate,  relative  to  overall  basic 
compensation.  However,  the  QRMC  could  not  conclusively 
determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of  these  bonuses  for  recruiting 
and  retention  because  of  the  inadequate  databases. 

Special  Bonus  Issues 

Selected  Reserve  Enlistment  Bonus 

Examination  of  the  current  bonus  program  structure  brought  to 
light  numerous  inconsistencies.  The  Selected  Reserve  Enlistment 
Bonus  is  designed  to  attract  and  retain  an  individual  without 
prior  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  According  to  the  reserve 
components,  the  attracting  mechanism  of  the  bonus  is  effective; 
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the  coavonents  are  generally  Meeting  their  recruiting 
requlreaenta.  However,  the  retention  melanin  ia.  not  working 
as  well  as  desired;  the  reserve  ooi^Kments  have  high  attrition 
rates  anong  first-tem  enlistees.  Active  duty  bonus  studies 
have  shown  that  the  bonus  is  most  effective  if  paid  in  a  lump 
sun,  with  the  largest  anount  possible  paid  up  front.  This 
rationale  is  reasonable  in  the  active  components,  which  have 
tight  control  over  the  bonused  individual  and  whose  enforcenent 
of  the  bonus  contract  terns  is  relatively  easier.  This  is  not 
the  case,  hoifever,  with  the  reserve.  According  to  the  reserve 
compments,  it  is  not  unconnon  for  an  individual  to  enlist  with 
a  bonus,  conplete  training,  and  fail  to  continue  with  the 
reserve  service  required  under  the  contract.  To  prevent  an 
individual  fron  taking  a  large  bonus  up  front  and  subsequently 
falling  to  conplete  the  contract,  the  Amy  reserve  conponents 
restructured  their  paynent  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Reenlistnent 
Bonus  in  July  1986  to  pay  a  snaller  initial  payment  with  larger 
anniversary  paynents.  Prior  to  this  restructuring,  both  the 
Amy  Guard  and  Reserve  had  a  reenlistnent  ratio  of  three  6-year 
contracts  to  every  3 -year  contract.  After  restructuring  the 
reenlistnent  bonus,  the  ratio  has  increased  to  6:1  for  the  Guard 
and  to  10:1  for  the  Reserve.  Also,  there  is  little  or  no 
recoupment  action  necessary  for  failure  to  honor  the  contract. 
The  same  approach  could  be  used  on  the  Enlistment  Bonus. 

As  currently  written  in  law,  at  least  SO  percent  of  the 
Enlistment  Bonus  must  be  paid  upon  initial  enlistment,  with  the 
remainder  paid  in  periodic  Installments.  Based  on  the  Amy's 
experience  with  the  Reenlistment  Bonus,  it  may  be  more 
advantageous  and  cost-effective  to  restructure  the  Enlistment 
Bonus,  making  it  payable  up  to  50  percent  upon  initial 
enllstnent,  with  the  greater  portion  spread  over  the  tern  of  the 
enlistnent  to  encourage  menbers  to  stay  and  conplete  their 
contracts.  This  would  avoid  nany  recoupment  actions:  the 
individual  would-  essentially  receive  the  anniversary  paynents 
for  service  rendered  instead  cf  service  promised.  Appendix  F 
contains  an  Amy  Research  Institute  working  paper  outlining  the 
parameters  for  a  reserve  Enlistment  Bonus  experiment  that  would 
restructure  the  payment  schedule  to  provide  greater  Incentives 
later  in  the  enlistment  period.  The  test  will  allow  a 
conparison  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  two  experimental 
progrms,  each  with  different  bonus  amounts  and  different  payout 
schedules,  and  will  allow  comparison  of  each  experimental 
program  with  the  current  program.  The  differing  bonus  amounts 
will  enable  assessnent  of  whether  larger  nominal  skill  bonuses 
will  increase  the  total  number  of  enlistments  without  prior 
service  and  channel  people  into  the  critical  skills  that  are 
most  difficult  to  fill.  Results  with  the  differing  payout 
schwses  will  detemine  whether  the  bonus  can  be  used  to  reduce 
attrition. 
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purauad  to  anabla  tba  Dm>aTta«it  of  Daftuiaa  to  oondoet  a 
Salaotad  Baaarva  BbHataant  Bonos  tost  in  ordar  to  iaprova 
tba  affaetivanesa  of  tba  boima. 

The  test  should  be  conducted  for -two  years  and  be  followed  up 
for  an  additional  four  years.  It  appears  most  feasible  for  the 
Amy  to  conduct  the  racoanended  test;  however,  providing  the 
Departaent  of  Defense  with  general  authority  to  test  will  allow 
flexibility  to  test  an  option  within  another  Service,  if  it  is 
deeaed  advisable.  In  addition  to  neasuring  the  effects  of  the 
restructured  bonus,  the  test  should  track  the  influence  of  the 
Montgoaery  61  Bill  on  new  bonus  recipients.  Hie  test  would 
provide  for  a  rate  of  payaent  up  to  a  aaxiaim  of  $5,000; 
however,  the  test  should  be  conducted  within  the  current  budget 
autbority.  This  nay  cause  the  Amy  to  restructure  the 
Enlistaent  Bonus  as  it  applies  to  units,  in  order  to  fund  the 
proposed  nodified  skill  Enlistaent  Bonus.  Authority  for  the 
test  should  be  pursued  on  an  urgent  basis  to  enedile  testing  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible,  due  to  the  current  budget  reductions 
and  the  declining  youth  cohort. 

Selected  Reserve  Prior  Service  Enlistaent  Bonus 

Another  incongruence  is  in  the  Selected  Reserve  Prior-Service 
Enlistaent  Bonus.  Currently,  this  bonus  is  paid  to  individuals 
with  prior  service  who  have  coapleted  their  ailitaxry  service 
obligation  (six  years  for  those  idio  first  entered  ailitary 
service  prior  to  June  1,  1984,  and  eight  years  for  those  who 
first  entered  after  that  date)  but  who  have  less  than  10  years 
of  total  ailitary  service.  This  restriction  was  put  in  place 
idien  the  service  obligation  was  six  years.  With  the  current 
eight-year  obligation,  the  bonus  allows  only  a  two-year  window 
in  which  an  Individual  aust  decide  to  enlist  in  the  reserve. 

This  Hal tat ion  nay  be  costing  the  reserve  nuaerous  potential 
enlistees.  The  6th  QRMC  believes  that  a  longer  enlistaent 
window  would  be  beneficial  and  appropriate.  Preliainary 
analysis,  conducted  by  RAND,  on  the  accession  patterns  of  active 
coaponent  veterans  -  into  the  selected  Reserve  indicate  that,  for 
the  Amy,  25  percent  of  active  duty  separatees  who  are  eligible 
for  reenlistaent  affiliate  with  ^e  Guard  or  Reserve  within  one 
year.  By  the  end,  of  the  fifth  year  after  separation,  the 
percentage  increased  to  37  percent.  By  aovlng  the  latest  year 
of  enliaitaent  to  14  years,  which  is  consistent  with  the  active 
duty  bonus  prograa,  the  reserves  can  expand  the  enlistaent 
window  for  this  bonus  froa  two  years  to  six  years.  Nhile  the 
nuabers  of  accessions  would  be  saall  for  the  group  with  over  10 
years  of  service,  the  expanded  authority  could  help  aeet  needs 
in  the  very  critical  skills.  Adoption  of  this  recoanendatlon 
would  not  require  increases  in  service  outlays. 
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■  llie  6th  (KOfC  raotMOMnda  that  tha  law  ba  aaandad  ao  that  tha 
aligibility  window  for  tha  Salaotad  Saaarva  Prior-Saxvioa 
Bnliatnant  Bcmoa  la  awtandad  to  aaMbara  with  lass  than  14 
years  of  total  sllitary  sarvloa. 

Selected  Reserve  Reenllstnent  Bonus 

■  Iba  6th  QVOfC  racoaoMnds  lagislatimi  to  aodify  tha  Salacted 
Rasarve  Raenlistaent  Bonos  authority,  axtandlng  aligibility 
for  the  bonus  to  nsbbars  with  lass  than  14  years  of  total 
Military  servioa. 

This  change  is  justified  by  the  additional  flexibility  it  would 
give  to  the  reserve  components  in  their  efforts  to  retain 
members  in  the  most  critical  specialties.  Also,  of  course,  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  active  duty  bonus  program.  The 
restriction  allowing  only  one  bonus  of  this  type  per  member 
should  be  retained.  The  authority  could  be  implemented  with  no 
Increase  in  total  outlays.  As  with  the  Prior-Service  Enlistment 
Bonus,  the  bonus  payments  for  those  with  over  10  years  of 
service  would  be  limited  to  only  very  critical  specialties. 

Selected  Reserve  Affiliation  Bonus 

The  final  change  recommended  in  the  current  bonus  progr2UB  is 
to  amend  the  Selected  Reserve  Affiliation  Bonus.  Currently,  a 
member  who  has  less  then  180  days  of  active  duty  remaining,  and 
who  agrees  to  affiliate  with  a  reserve  unit  for  the  remaining 
military  service  obligation,  may  receive  a  bonus  of  $50 
(statutory  authority  is  a  maximum  of  $75)  for  every  month  of 
military  service  obligation  remaining.  If  over  18  months  of 
obligation  remain,  half  the  bonus  will  be  paid  upon  execution  of 
the  agreement  with  the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  original  enlistment.  With  the  average 
current  enlistment  of  four  years,  this  change  equates  to  half 
being  paid  upon  affiliation  (at  four  years)  and  the  remainder 
being  paid  one  year  later  (on  the  fifth  anniversary) ,  with  three 
more  years  of  service  still  required.  As  with  the  Prior-Service 
Enlistment  Bonus,  this  service  obligation  restriction  was  put  in 
place  when  the  military  service  obligation  was-  only  six  years. 
With  a  six-year  obligation,  the  remainder  of  the  bonus  was  paid 
just  before  the  expiration  of  the  service  obligation. 

■  In  order  to  re-llnk  the  bonus  to  the  end  of  service 
obligation  and  to  provide  a  greater  incentive  an 
individual  to  successfully  complete  the  terms  the 
agreement,  the  QRNC  recoaoMnds  legislative  modification  of 
the  current  requlxement  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the 
Affiliation  Bonus  at  the  fifth  year  anniversary  by 
providing  for  payment  of  the  remainder  at  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  original  enlistment. 
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other  Bsserve  Incentive  leeuee 

Selective  Reenlistnent  Bonuses  for  Training  and  Adninistration 
of  Reserve  and  Active  Guard/Reserve  Personnel 

The  6th  QRMC  evaluated  extending  active  duty  Selected 
Reenlistnent  Bonuses  (SRB)  to  full-time  Training  and 
Administration  of  Reserves  (TAR)  and  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR) 
personnel.  Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
restricts  eligibility  of  SRBs  to  enlisted  members  idio  reenllst 
In  a  regular  component  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years. 

TAR  and  AGR  members,  even  though  they  are  serving  on  full-time 
active  duty,  are  not  members  of  a  regular  component. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  developed  a  legislative  proposal  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  an  SRB  to  TAR/AGR  reservists  who 
satisfy  the  requirements  contained  in  section  308  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  modified  only  to  provide  the  SRB  entitlement 
to  full-time  reservists.  This  proposal  was  forwarded  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  advice  as  to  conformity  with 
the  program  of  the  Administration  on  March  17,  1986.  The 
proposal  was  also  Included  In  the  DoD  Legislative  Contingency 
Account  in  the  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
in  the  amount  of  $15.8  million.  Rationale  for  expanding  the  SRB 
to  full-time  reservists  was  based  on  manpower  force  structure 
increases  required  as  part  of  the  Navy's  Surface  Expansion 
Program.  TAR  end  strength  was  programmed  to  increase 
approximately  25  percent  through  Fiscal  Year  1992  and  would 
include  the  introduction  of  seven  critical  ratings  heretofore 
held  only  by  active  component  Navy  personnel.  Given  the 
critical  designation  of  these  ratings,  and  the  fact  that  regular 
Navy  personnel  were  eligible  for  an  SRB,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  believed  that  TARs  serving  on  full-time  active  duty  and 
possessing  these  critical  skills  should  also  be  authorized  an 
SRB. 

The  6th  QRMC  determined  that  an  SRB  was  not  needed  because 
current  retention  rates  among  TAR  personnel  are  extremely  high. 
However,  Fiscal  Year  1986  retention  rates  contain  more  one-  and 
two-year  extensions  than  actual  reenlistments.  Shortages  could 
develop  in  critical  ratings  unless  retention  remains  at  its 
present  level  throughout  the  next  five  years.  In  order  to  solve 
this  problem  and  for  the  Navy  to  meet  its  end  strength 
objectives,  extensions  need  to  be  converted  Into  reenlistments. 
If  this  cannot  bo  accomplished  and  retention  rates  decline,  some 
form  of  an  SRB  may  be  required.  However,  given  the  current  high 
retention  rates  in  the  TAR/AGR  coimunity,  the  6th  QRMC  concluded 
that  the  TAR/AGR  SRB  proposal  could  not  be  justified  at  this 
tine. 
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S«l«ct«d  RMerve  Student  Leian  Umpaymm^t  Prograa 

Th(B  6«n«ral  Educational  XAaa  Rapaysent  Prograa  (section  2171 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  coieonly  referred  to  as  the 
Student  Loan  Repayment  Program)  was  first  authorized  as  part  of 
the  CeBq;>rehensive  Fiscal  Year  1981  Idueational  Assistance  Act  on 
Septeidser  8,.  l9ao.  it  vae  initially  authorized  as  a  «ne-year 
test  to  be  cMiduoted  in^  Fiscal  Year  1981.  The  program  was 
designed  to  r^ay  designated  portions  of  outstanding  educational 
loans  that  were  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  Part  B  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Eduoatimi  Act  of  1965  and  Part  E  of  that 
Act  after  October  1,  1975.  nie  following  loans  qualify  for 
repayment  under  this  program:  Quaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSL) , 
Federal  Insured  Student  Loans  (FISG),  Auxiliary  Loans  to  Assist 
Stud«f)ts  (ALAS) ,  and  Hatimial  Direct  Student  Loans  (HDSL) 
incurred  after  0ct<d>er  1,  1975.  n&e  Student  Loan  Repayment 
Program  is  available  to  enlisted  personnel  who  meet  specific 
enlistment  criteria;  the  program  is  available  in  addition  to  any 
bonus  for  enlistment,  reenlistment,  or  voluntary  extension. 

All  DoD  reserve  components  except  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
participated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  test.  The  Naval  Reserve 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  have  not  used  the  progreot  since  that  time. 
The  program  was  suspended  in  the  Army  reserve  co'  b.'‘%nts  in 
Fiscal  Year  1982  and  reinstated  in  Fiscal  Year  19fc  The  Army 
offers  participation  in  this  program  to  any  member  wuo  meets  the 
enlistment  criteria,  regardless  of  specialty.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1987,  active  components  of  the  Amy  restricted  participation  in 
the  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program  to  critical  skills. 

Extension  of  the  restriction  to  mezdoers  of  the  Amy  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  is  expected  in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  The  Air 
National  Guard  restricts  participation  in  the  program  to  members 
in  critical  skills  (bonused  specialties  qualify  a  member  to 
participate) . 

Under  this  program,  repayment  of  a  loan  is  made  on  behalf  of 
an  enlisted  member  who  enlists,  reenlists,  or  voluntarily 
extends  in  the  Selected  Reserve  after  September  30,  1980.  Loan 
repayment  nay  be  provided  in  addition  to  any  other  bonus.  The 
qualifications  for  eligibility  for  the  program  are  as  follows: 

•  The  member  must  have  coiq;>leted  lAOT. 

•  The  member  past  be  classified,  through  the  Amed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (AFQT) ,  as  being  in  aptitude  category 
I,  II  or  III. 

•  The  neadser  must  be  a  high  school  graduate,  or  in  the  case 
of  certain  enlistees,  must  be  attending  a  secondary  school 
and  expect  to  graduate  before  entering  the  second  phase  of 
lAOT  under  the  ^lit  (alternate)  training  option. 
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•  The  neatber  must  remin  in  the  sene  cc»iponent  of  the 

Selected  Reserve  and  in  the  sane  specialty  for  which  the 
incentive  was  granted,  unless  excused  uMer  "convenience  of 
the  govemmnt"  criteria. 

The  Sttident  Loan  Repayaent  Progras  provides  benefits  for  eacdi 
CQsqplete  year  of  satisfactory  service  performed  as  an  enlisted 
member  after  the  loans  are  made.  Payments  to  the  promissory 
note  holder  begin  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  enlistment  or 
reenllstaent.  nte  amount  that  may  be  repaid  on  an  individual's 
qualifying  loans,  when  totaled  together,  is  15  percent  of  the 
total  outstanding  loan  balance  (or  $500,  whichever  is  greater) 
plus  annual  accrued  Interest  not  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  Eligibility  continues  with  every  year  of 
satisfactory  service  performed  in  the  selected  Reserve.  The 
total  asKuint  that  can  be  repaid  under  this  program  cannot  exceed 
$20,000  (a  DoD  loqposed  celling).  The  Amy  limits  the  amount  of 
repayment  to  $10,000  for  the  period  of  Initial  enlistment.  The 
remainder  ($10,000),  may  be  paid  for  a  reenlistment  period. 

The  largest  user  of  this  program  in  terms  of  total  dollar 
amounts  is  the  Army  National  Guard,  followed  by  the  Amy 
Reserve.  In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  4,314  payments  were  made  to  Amy 
National  Guard  members  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $3.1  million, 
an  average  of  $713  per  payment.  During  the  same  period  of  time, 
1,293  payments  were  made  to  USAR  mcMbers,  totaling  $1.4  million, 
or  an  average  of  $1,034  per  payment.  The  USAR  reported  that  the 
minimum  annual  payment  was  $500  plus  interest,  with  a  maximum  of 
$1,500  plus  interest.  Data  was  not  available  on  the  number  of 
individuals  who  qualified  for  the  maximum  loan  repayment. 

The  only  other  reserve  component  using  this  progrm  is  the  Air 
National  Guard,  which  had  the  highest  percentage  of  members 
participating.  In  FY  1986,  1,963  members  used  this  program  at  a 
cost  of  $1.5  million  (an  average  of  $779  per  person)  in  new  and 
anniversary  payments.  The  Air  National  Guard,  by  not  limiting 
loan  repayments  to  a  specific  enlistment  or  reenlistment, 
reported  annual  payments  ranging  from  $500  plus  interest  to 
$4,500' plus  interest . 

The  cost  data  shown  above,  the  small  number  of  reservists 
enrolled  in  the  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program,  and  the  wide 
variance  in  the  size  of  annual  payments  (based  on  the  size  of 
the  individual's  loan  rather  than  on  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
requirements)  maXe  the  need  imperative  for  improved  information 
on  program  benefits  and  on  the  relationship  between  individual 
payments  and  component  needs.  Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Air 
Force  could  estimate  the  current  benefit  of  the  program  or  the 
potential  Impact  on  recruiting  or  retention  if  this  program  were 
to  be  eliminated.  Less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  1.1  million 
Selected  Reservists  participate  in  this  program.  The  low  usage 
can  be  attributed  to  many  factors.  Of  all  the  Selected  Reserve 
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incentive  prograns,  the  Student  Loan  Repaynent  Program  is  the 
most  difficult  to  manage  because  administration  requires  the 
coordination  of  the  member,  unit,  lending  institution,  college 
or  university,  finance  and  accounting  centers,  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  progrcn  does  not  appear  to  be 
understood  by  many  recruiters  or  unit  personnel;  thus  it  is  not 
marketed  as  effectively  as  other  incentives  are.  In  addition, 
some  individuals  have  experienced  lengthy  processing  time  (3  to 
36  months)  which  has  resulted  in  defaults  on  loans. 

Costs  associated  with  this  program  during  the  period  from  FY 
1983  to  FY  1989  are  reflected  in  Table  5-5. 

The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  the  Student  Loan  Repayment  Prograun 
needs  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  its  use  by  service  mes^rs 
and  its  cost.  Because  of  low  use,  its  impact  on  reserve 
accessions  has  been  minimal.  The  program  is  expensive,  on  an 
annual  per  capita  basis,  when  compared  with  the  $2,000  six-year 
enlistment  bonus,  the  $5,000  six-year  reenlistment  bonus,  or  the 
M6IB,  which  offers  $5,040  for  six  years  of  participation  in  the 
Selected  Reserve. 


Table  S-5.  Selected  Reserve  Student  Loan  RepaysMnt  Prograia  Coats  (S  Nllllona) 
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Source:  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Tears  1968  and  1989 


■  Tbe  6th  QRMC  recommends  a  thorough  review  by  the  Services 
of  the  program  payment  levels  of  the  General  Educational 
Loan  Repaynent  Program  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  as 
authorized  under  section  2171  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  In  light  of  their  manpower  requirements.  Maximum 
paymmt  levels  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  this 
review.  The  review  should  also  determine  the  most 
effective  method  of  coordinating  the  Student  Loan  Repayment 
Program  with  other  reserve  Incentives.  It  Is  further 
recommended  that  participation  In  the  program  should  be 
limited  to  critical  or  hard-to-nan  skills. 
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Finally,  because  the  DoO  reserve  coaponent  bonus  budget 
increases  along  with  the  nuaber  of  aeabers  receiving  a  bonus,  it 
is  iaperative  that  the  Services  and  the  DoO  develop  an  accurate 
and  reliable  tracking  and  evaluation  systea.  The  lack  of 
consistent  and  reliable  data  severely  haapered  QRMC  analysis  of 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  reserve  bonus  prograa.  In 
addition,  this  lack  of  data  has  consistently  restricted  the 
eUsillty  of  the  Services  and  of  ailitary  aahpower  research  teaas 
to  assess  the  relationship  between  reserve  coapensation  and 
bonus  payments  to  the  effectiveness  of  accession  and  retention 
programs.  Although  this  lack  of  data  aay  be  due  to  coaplexities 
inherent  in  reserve  service,  lack  of  resources  for  reserve 
coaponent  research,  and  the  relative  newness  of  reserve 
incentives,  it  is  still  necessary  to  establish  reliable  data  on 
bonus  recipients  for  program  evaluation. 

Specific  changes  required  Include  the  capzd>ility  to  provide  a 
periodic  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  reserve  incentives  in 
meeting  reserve  manpower  strength  and  personnel  readiness 
objectives.  The  lack  of  such  capability  to  determine  and 
periodically  report  on  progress  in  improved  unit  and  skill 
readiness  resulting  from  the  application  of  bonus  programs 
should  be  remedied  as  a  matter  of  some  priority. 

■  In  order  to  apply  reserve  bonus  programs  with  maximum 

effectiveness,  the  6th  QRIIC  recommends: 

■  Continuing  priority  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  and  accuracy  of  the  Reserve  Cosqponents  Common 
Personnel  Data  system. 

■  Revision  of  DoD  Instruction  7770.2,  "Magnetic  Tape 
Extracts  of  Military  Pay  Records,"  to  require  that 
reserve  component  pay  file  data  be  furnished  quarterly 
to  the  Defense  Maiqxjwer  Data  Center  on  the  same  basis  as 
presently  required  for  active  pay  file  data. 

■  Devel^pamnt  of  and  periodic  r^ortlng  of  standard  data 
displays  on  bonus  programs  for  all  reserve  components. 

The  capability  to  report  personnel  readiness  impacts  of  bonus 
programs  is  dependent  on  reli«U3le  data  on  bonus  eligibles  and 
recipients  in  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data 
System  (RCCPDS) .  This  data  is  presently  required  but  the  data 
reported  is  Inaccurate  and  incomplete.  Provision  of  quarterly 
reserve  pay  file  information  to  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(DMDC)  is  also  needed.  In  conjunction  with  the  RCCPDS 
information,  pay  file  data  will  provide  an  integrated  datzUsase 
for  future  bonus  and  other  reserve  compensation  analyses. 
Finally,  DMDC,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
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for  Rosorvo  Affairs,  and  ths  Resarvs  CoiqponantB  should  dsvalop 
and  rsport  ooaqprahsnslva  data  catsgorixlng  Rsady  Reserva 
incantivs  program  participants  by  typa  of  incantiva,  coaponant. 
Individual  charactaristics,  and  continuation  ratas  by  typa  of 
incantiva.  Appandix  G  contains  an  axaiq>la  of  how  such  a  data 
display  might  look. 

Tha  availability  of  this  data  will  provida  a  basis  for  judging 
tha  cost-affactivanass  of  tha  rasarva  incantiva  programs. 
Combinad  with  systams  for  raporting  and  tracking  parsonnal 
raadinass,  this  data  can  provida  tha  basis  for  pariodic  OSD 
raports  on  tha  affactivanass  of  rasarva  incantivas  in  support  of 
parsonnal  raadinass. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Raviaw  of  aarliar  studies  and  studies  conducted  for  the  QRNC 
by  ARI,  RAND,  and  CNA,  show  that  bonuses  for  the  reserve 
components  are  an  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive 
recruiting  and  retention  tool.  For  reservists,  tha  primary 
effects  of  bonuses  are  longer  enlistment  terms  of  service, 
longer  committed  man-years  of  service,  reduced  attrition,  and 
higher  quality  recruits.  These  positive  effects  between 
increased  compensation  and  reduced  attrition  result  in  the 
reserves  being  better  able  to  meet  their  annual  strength 
requirements.  Longer-term  effects  are  increased  readiness  and  a 
better  trained  force,  because  members  reenlist  for  longer 
periods. 

Results  of  the  6th  QRNC  analysis  support  findings  of  prior 
studies.  Examination  shows  that  bonused  skill  cohorts  tend  to 
have  higher  continuation  rates  than  unbonused  cohorts  and 
therefore  lower  attrition.  However,  after  six  years  of  service, 
bonuses  tend  to  have  less  effect  on  the  continuation  rate.  In 
addition,  continuation  rates  appear  to  be  affected  by  changes  in 
the  bonus  program,  as  evidenced  in  decreased  rates  in  years  when 
the  bonus  authority  was  delayed. 

Additionally,  analysis  of  data  from  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  indicates  that  both  enlistment  and 
reenlistment  bonuses  provide  significant  improvement  in  length 
of  service.  The  longer  terms  of  service,  combined  with  higher 
continuation  rates,  should  result  in  lower  attrition  and  an 
Improved  ability  to  meet  manpower  strength  objectives. 
Furthermore,  bonuses  provide  a  potential  increase  in  total  man- 
years  of  service.  This  potential  gain  in  man-years  should 
result  in  lower  additional  training  costs  for  new  enlistees 
(since  fewer  are  required  as  members  reenlist)  and  a  higher 
quality  force.  However,  the  gain  in  man-years  is  dependent  upon 
a  member  fulfilling  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  bonus. 
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R«vi«w  of  ■•Bbers'  rosponses  to  survey  questions  concerning 
reasons  for  continued  participation  in  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  showed  that  soney  for  luaediate  expenses  was  a  more 
iaportant  contributor  to  the  decision  to  stay  for  bonused 
mefld>ers  than  it  was  for  Beobers  ^o  did  not  receive  bonuses. 

This  supports  the  belief  that  bonuses  provide  an  additional 
incentive  to  attract  and  retain  individuals  who  would  not 
otherwise  enlist  or  continue  in  the  reserve. 

Although  some  anomalies  exist  in  the  reserve  component  bonus 
program,  the  program  is  essentially  sound.  Specific  changes 
recoBMnded  with  respect  to  Individual  bonus  programs  are 
intended  to  make  the  bonuses  more  productive  at  the  current 
level  of  resource  allocation.  The  QRMC  recommends  that 
legislative  authority  be  pursued  to  authorize  a  test  of  a 
modified  Selected  Reserve  Enlistment  Bonus,  reducing  the  initial 
payments  and  Increasing  the  anniversary  payments  to  provide  a 
greater  incentive  to  complete  the  contracted  obligation. 

Another  recommended  change  would  provide  that  the  period  of 
eligibility  be  lengthened,  from  less  than  10  years  to  less  than 
14  years  of  total  military  service,  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
Prior-Service  Enlistment  Bonus  and  the  Selected  Reserve 
Reenlistment  Bonus.  This  change  is  consistent  with  the  active 
duty  bonus  program  and  Increases  the  pool  of  potential  reserve 
members  in  critical  skills  that  might  be  targeted.  Because  an 
individual  can  receive  only  one  of  these  bonuses,  there  should 
be  no  budget  impact.  In  addition,  members  receiving  these 
bonuses  after  the  tenth  year  of  service  should  be  only  those 
with  very  critical  specialties. 

Additionally,  for  individuals  who  receive  the  Selected  Reserve 
Affiliation  Bonus  and  whose  remaining  military  service  is  over 
18  months,  the  phase  for  final  bonus  payment  should  be  changed. 
By  moving  the  final  payment  to  the  sixth  year  after  the  original 
enlistment  instead  of  the  fifth  year,  the  bonus  is  returned  more 
closely  to  its  original  structure  and  provides  a  greater 
incentive  near  the  end  of  the  enlistment  period. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  concludes  that  the  General  Educational  Loan 
Repayment  Program  for  the  Selected  Reserve  must  be  justified  on 
its  use  by  service  members,  its  cost,  and  the  service  manpower 
requirements.  Because  of  low  usage,  apparent  minimal  impact  on 
reserve  accessions,  and  high  per  capita  cost  when  compared  to 
other  incentives,  the  program  requires  a  thorough  review  by  the 
Services. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  consistent  and  reliable  data  on  reserve 
incentive  programs  severely  restricts  analysis  of  the  cost- 
effectiveness  and  the  accession  and  retention  effects  of  these 
programs  in  relation  to  overall  reserve  compensation  and 
manpower  requirements.  The  Services  and  DoD  must  develop  an 
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accurate  and  reliable  tracking  and  eval 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  reserve  Ir 
personnel  readiness. 
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Educational  Assistance  PromiM— 

Educational  assistance  prograas  have  been  used  since  World  War 
II  to  assist  veterans  In  their  retnrn  to  civilian  life  and  to 
recognize  their  contribution  to  the  nation.  More  recently, 
educational  assistance  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  important  as 
a  recruiting  Incentive.  The  principal  forms  of  education 
assistance  have  been  the  G.I.  Bill  prograas  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Tuition  Assistance  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Until  recently  those  programs 
applied  only  to  active  service  and  active  component  members. 

The  exception  has  been  state-funded  progruns  for  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and,  occasionally,  the  Reserve.  These  programs 
are  Identified  in  Appendix  H  to  this  volume. 

Only  recently  have  federal  education  assistance  programs  been 
authorized  for  reserve  component  members. The  Montgomery  G.l. 
Bill  for  the  Selected  Reserve  was  implemented  on  July  1,  1985, 
and  Tuition  Assistance  for  members  of  the  Army's  reserve 
components  has  been  paid  since  1986.  This  section  assesses 
these  educational  programs  as  part  of  the  compensation  package 
for  Selected  Reserve  members. 

Legislative  Background 

The  first  G.I.  Bill  educational  benefits  program  was 
established  in  June  1944  to  cover  veterans  who  served  between 
September  1940  and  July  1947.  Known  as  the  Serviceman's  Read¬ 
justment  Act,  the  Act  was  based  largely  on  the  notion  that  those 
whose  career  or  education  plans  were  Interrupted  by  conscription 
deserved  some  form  of  remuneration.  Under  this  G.I.  Bill, 
payments  were  made  directly  to  educational  institutions  and 
could  not  exceed  $500  per  year  for  books,  tuition,  and  fees. 
Veterans  were  also  entitled  to  an  additional  $50  per  month  as  a 
subsistence  allowance.  This  particular  form  of  benefit  was 
chosen  because  it  was  thought  to  ease  the  transition  back  to 
civilian  life. 

Initially,  this  first  G.I.  Bill  was  not  meant  to  provide  an 
entitlement  to  all  veterans  but  only  to  those  who  could 
demonstrate  that  their  educational  or  training  plans  had  been 
interrupted  by  compulsory  military  service.  The  original 
legislation  was  amended  in  1945  to  grant  educational  benefits  to 
members  who  served  a  minimum  specified  term;  a  member  no  longer 
needed  to  demonstrate  that  education  plans  had  been  Interrupted. 
The  amended  bill  also  auj^orized  forwarding  of  benefit  payments 
directly  to  the  member. 
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Thtt  Korean  Conflict  G.I.  Bill  took  effect  in  August  1952  and 
covered  neabers  who  served  on  active  duty  between  J\me  1950  and 
January  1955.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  eliminated  direct 
payments  to  educational  institutions  and  replaced  them  with  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  designed  to  meet  both  living 
and  educational  expenses.  Under  this  bill,  veterans  were 
entitled  to  1  1/2  months  of  benefits  for  every  month  of  active 
duty  service,  not  to  exceed  36  months  of  benefits.  A  member  was 
also  required  to  commence  education  or  training  within  three 
years  after  discharge  and  to  complete  it  within  eight  years 
after  discharge. 

The  post-Korean  or  cold  War  G.I.  Bill  covered  three  different 
groups  of  veterans:  peacetime,  post-Korean  veterans  %rtio  served 
between  January  1955  and  August  1964;  Vietnam  Era  veterans  vho 
served  on  active  duty  from  August  1964  to  May  1975;  and  post- 
Vietnam  veterans  who  entered  service  before  January  1977.  This 
bill,  which  became  effective  on  Jtine  1,  1966,  provided  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  of  $100  per  month  for  a  maxlmiun 
of  36  months,  with  the  entitlement  period  figured  at  the  same 
1.5:1  ratio  as  the  previous  bill.  Although  there  were  some 
differences,  this  G.I.  Bill  contained  features  similar  to  the 
two  previous  bills:  a  relatively  generous  benefit,  a  long 
postservice  period  during  which  the  benefits  could  be  used,  and 
broad  discretion  with  regard  to  types  of  training  that  could  be 
pursued. 

The  Vietnam  Era  G.I.  Bill  was  replaced  by  the  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP)  in  1974.  Conscription  had 
ended  in  1973.  The  fact  that  mass  entrants  were  part  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  was  the  rationale  for  replacing  the 
educational  entitlement.  The  VEAP  program  was  designed  to  meet 
two  specific  goals.  First,  it  was  to  assist  young  men  and  women 
in  obtaining  an  education  they  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
afford;  second,  it  would  assist  the  AVF  by  attracting  qualified 
men  and  women  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

VEAP,  unlike  previous  programs,  was  a  contributory  program: 
members  idto  entered  active  service  between  January  1,  1977,  and 
June  30,  1985,  could  contribute  up  to  $75  per  month,  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,700.  The  Veterans'  Administration  would  add  two 
dollars  for  each  dollar  contributed  by  the  member.  Therefore, 
those  choosing  to  participate  could  accumulate  up  to  $8,100  in 
educational  benefits,  $5,400  of  which  consisted  of  government 
matching  funds.  A  participant  who  had  contributed  the  maximum 
amount  would  draw  $225  per  month  for  36  months.  A  subsequent 
change  to  this  program  allowed  the  service  member  to  contribute 
up  to  the  maximum  ($2,700)  in  the  form  of  a  lump-stim  payment. 

This  new  program,  which  offered  benefits  of  $5,400,  was  less 
attractive  than  the  Vletiriiam  Era  G.I.  Bill,  which  had  offered 
benefits  of  over  $12,300.  As  a  result,  the  new  program  had  an 
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adverse  iiqpact  on  the  nunber  of  new  accessions,  particularly  to 
the  Amy  and  Marine  Corps.  After  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
enlisted  p&rtlcipatlon  rates  were  20.4  percent  for  the  Amy, 

19.9  percent  for  the  Mavy,  7.9  percent  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
1.0  percent  for  the  Air  Force.  By  1985,  use  of  the  program 
remained  low.  In  the  Amy,  with  the  highest  participation,  only 
25  percent  of  new  enlistees  opted  to  participate.  A  possible 
reason  for  these  low  participation  rates  may  be  that  members  who 
received  educational  assistance  payments  could  not  also  receive 
enlistment  bonuses.  As  a  result,  many  individuals  chose  the 
enlistment  bonuses  over  the  more  generous  educational  assistance 
payments.  Finally,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  indicated 
that,  of  members  who  were  eligible,  only  7  to  8  percent  enrolled 
in  the  program  and  received  benefits  under  VEAP,  as  compared 
with  about  70  percent  of  eligible  veterans  who  used  some  of 
their  Vietnam  Era  G.I.  Bill  benefits. 

Given  the  poor  recruiting  results  and  low  participation 
rates,  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  Defense  Authorization  Act  authorized 
the  Services  to  conduct  tests  to  detemine  what  types  of 
educational  programs  would  best  attract  high  quality  graduates 
into  military  service.  These  tests  authorized  the  use  of 
supplemental  educational  bonuses  ("kickers")  ranging  from  $6,000 
to  $12,000;  establishment  of  a  noncontributory  VEAP  program;  and 
establishment  of  a  noncontributory  Tuition  Stipend,  where 
enlistees  received  $1,200  per  year  in  tuition  assistance  and  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  $300  per  month  for  up  to  four  academic 
years.  The  tests  proved  positive  in  attracting  high  quality 
graduates,  but,  a  RAND  Corporation  study  of  the  program 
concluded  that  the  services  should  maintain  a  contributing 
program,  and  recommended  that  such  a  progrzun  should  be  targeted 
to  hard-to-fill  specialties.^^  In  this  way,  program  costs  would 
be  reduced,  thereby  creating  a  more  cost-effective  program  than 
would  a  general  entitlement  available  to  all  meoibers. 

Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  Act  of  1984 

The  new  G.I.  Bill  program.  Initially  entitled  "The  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1984,"  was  enacted  in  Public  Law 
98-525.  The  program  consists  of  educational  assistance  for 
active  duty  service  personnel  (chapter  30  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code)  and  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  (chapter 
106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code).  Public  Law  100-48,  May 
19,  1987,  made  permanent  the  new  61  Bill  and  renamed  it  the 
Montgomery  61  Bill  (M6IB)  Act  of  1984. 

Basic  educational  benefits  under  .the  active  duty  (chapter  30) 
program  are  funded  and  administered  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Participation  in  the  chapter  30  program  is  only 
available  to  new  entrants  into  the  armed  forces  and  requires 
that  each  new  entrant  agree  to  a  nonrefundable  reduction  of 
$1,200  in  basic  pay  ($100  per  month  for  12  months). 
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The  lav  provides  that  a  service  stesber  initially  entering  on 
active  duty  after  Jiine  30,  1985,  is  entitled  to  basic 
educational  assistance  benefits  unless  the  service  ueaber 
declines  participation  in  the  1I6XB.  The  folloving  options  are 
available  to  active  duty  personnel: 

•  Three  years  of  honorable  active  duty  service  entitles  an 
individual  to  $300  per  sonth  for  a  saxlsus  of  36  aonths  of 
full-tiae  school  attendance  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  for 
part-time  s^ool  attendance):  a  total  of  up  to  $10,800  in 
educational  assistance. 

•  Two  years  of  active  duty  service  entitles  an  individual  to 
a  benefit  level  of  $250  per  month  for  a  maximum  of  36 
months  of  full-time  school  attendance  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof  for  part-time  school  attendance) ;  a  total  of  up  to 
$9,000. 

The  Services  may  also  provide  additional  benefits,  known  as 
"kickers"  and  funded  by  DoD,  to  qualified  recruits  who  enlist 
for  hard-to-flll  occupational  specialties.  To  date,  only  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  implemented  this  option. 

The  program  is  also  available  with  a  combination  of  active 
duty  and  reserve  participation.  If  a  member  participating  in 
the  MGIB  serves  a  two-year  tour  of  duty  and  agrees  to  serve  at 
least  four  years  of  continuous  duty  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
that  member  is  entitled  to  $300  per  month  for  a  maximum  of  36 
months  of  full-time  school  attendance  (or  the  equivalent  thereof 
for  part-time  school  attendance) ;  a  total  benefit  of  up  to 
$10,800.  Under  section  1416,  education  assistance  may  start 
immediately  upon  commencement  of  Selected  Reserve  service.  This 
feature  is  known  as  the  "section  1412"  or  "2X4"  program  and  is 
part  of  the  chapter  30  program  for  service  on  active  duty.  This 
program  falls  within  the  6th  QRMC  reserve  co]iq>ensatlon  review, 
inasmuch  as  it  also  provides  an  incentive  for  Selected  Reserve 
service. 

The  1B3IB  broke  important  new  ground  as  it  provided  the  first 
educational  assistance  program  for  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  This  program  serves  to  promote  and  assist  the  AVF  and 
further  recognize  the  Total  Force  policy  and  the  role  played  by 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Selected  Reserve  members  must 
meet  the  following  criteria  to  qualify  for  educational 
assistance: 

•  A  member  must  enlist,  reenlist,  or  extend  the  service 
obligation  for  a  period  of  six  years  (on  or  after  June  30, 
1985) . 

•  A  member  must  possess  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent. 
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•  A  MBds^r  xuat  oom)l«t«  Initial  Activa  Duty  for  Training 
(lADT)  and  serve  as  a  nei^r  of  the  selected  Reserve  for  at 
least  180  days. 

Individuals  not  eligible  to  participate  in  this  prograa 
Include  the  following: 

•  Those  «dio  have  a  baccalaureate  degree 

•  Those  currently  receiving  an  ROTC  Scholarship 

•  Members  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  Chapter  30 
of  title  38  based  on  Section  1412 

There  are  iaportant  differences  between  the  Montgomery  6.1. 
Bill  as  it  applies  to  active  duty  personnel  and  as  it  applies  to 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  First  is  the  difference  in 
eligibility.  Only  active  duty  personnel  enlisting  after  June 
30,  1985,  are  eligible  for  educational  benefits  under  the 
In  contrast,  all  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  are  eligible 
for  MGIB  benefits,  providing  they  enlist  or  reenlist  for  the 
prerequisite  term,  have  a  high  school  diploma,  and  have  served  a 
specified  period  in  their  reserve  component.  Second  is  the 
difference  in  benefits.  Active  duty  personnel  cannot  use  their 
benefits  until  they  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  active 
duty.  In  contrast,  for  new  reservists,  benefits  can  be  used 
almost  immediately.  Once  they  complete  the  initial  active  duty 
for  training  and  serve  at  least  180  days  in  the  Selected 
Reserve,  they  are  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  the  MGIB. 
Third,  the  Selected  Reserve  benefit  does  not  require  any 
contribution  from  the  member,  while  the  active  duty  program 
Involves  a  $100  reduction  in  basic  pay  for  12  months.  Unlike 
its  active  counterpart  (chapter  30) ,  the  chapter  106  program  is 
entirely  funded  by  DoD,  and  for  members  of  the  Coast  Guard,  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Under  the  program  for  the  Selected  Reserve,  members  who 
enlist,  reenlist,  or  extend  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
years  after  J:me  30,  1985,  are  bntitled  to  educational 
assistance  benefits  at  the  following  rates,  not  to  exceed  $5,040 
in  benefit: 

$140  per  month  for  full'^time  education 
$105  per  month  for  3/4-time  education 
$  70  per  month  for  l/2-tlme  education 

An  individual  is  not  entitled  to  receive  both  chapter  30  and 
chapter  106  benefits  concurrently.  Although  it  is  possible  to 
earn  an  entitlement  to  both,  there  is  a  maximum  benefit  period 
of  48  months  for  education  programs  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  individuals  entitled  to  more  than 
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OM  progm  (Viatnui  Br«  6I  Bill  baiMflts  unter  chapter  34  of 
title  38 r  War  orpiwna  Educational  haaiatanca  Act  of  1956 r  and 
Hoataga  Saliaf  Act  of  1980,  to  naaa  a  faw) . 

Tha  lagialativa  hiatory  of  the  IfBiB  indicates  that  its 
anactnant  had  two  primary  purpoaaa.  First,  tha  program  van 
craatad  to  asaiat  in  tha  raadjuatmant  of  vatarana  to  civilian 
lifa  following  separation  from  military  sarvica.  Second,  and 
most  iaqportant  to  tha  selected  Rasarva  program,  tha  N6IB  was 
designed  to  assist  in  tha  racruitmant  ate  retention  of  high 
quality  personnel  by  tha  armed  forces.^' 

The  Value  of  tha  MOntgoaery  G.I.  Bill  for  tha  Salacted  Reserve 

Tha  traditional  purpose  of  tha  G.I.  Bill,  assisting  military 
maabars  to  tranaiti<m  to  civilian  lifa,  is  not  relevant  to  a 
reserve  force  G1  bill.  Many  reserve  members  are  full-time 
employees  in  the  civilian  labor  market.  The  primary  function  of 
an  education  program  in  the  reserve  forces  is  the  significant 
incentive  it  provides  individuals  to  join  a  reserve  component 
ate  remain  long  enough  to  cam  entitlement  for  educational 
benefits.  This  has  the  added  benefit  of  developing  more  highly 
educated  members  with  greater  skills,  but  is  clearly  secondary 
to  the  recruiting  and  retention  benefit  to  the  Services. 

The  value  of  the  MGIB  with  respect  to  an  individual  desiring 
an  education  is  plainly  evident.  Monthly  educational  benefits, 
along  with  a  part-time  job,  nay  enable  those  idio  otherwise 
cannot  afford  it  to  enroll  in  a  full-time  education  program. 
Among  MGIB  participants  in  the  enlisted  reserve  who  have  full¬ 
time  jobs  and  less  than  five  years  of  service,  over  85  percent 
are  participating  at  the  full-time  level.  Further,  users  of  the 
MGIB  benefits  are  employed  at  full-time  civilian  jobs  at  close 
to  the  same  rate  as  nonparticipants.  For  example,  in  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys,  64  percent  of  mmsbers  in  pay  grade 
E4  (the  most  populous  pay  grade)  using  the  MGIB  reported  that 
they  were  also  "working  full-time  in  a  civllim  job"  ate/or 
"self-employed  in  own  business,"  as  compared  to  70  percent  of 
all  Selected  Reservists  in  pay  grade  E4.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  even  if  the  members  idio  use  this  benefit  decided  not  to 
stay,  the  MGIB  provides  to  each  of  them  the  means  for 
educational  improvement.  Additionally,  it  enables  them  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  country  earlier  than  they  could  without 
educational  assistance. 

The  value  of  a  6.1.  bill  to  the  reserve  forces  can  be 
determined  by  examining  its  impact  in  these  three  areas: 

•  Enhanced  quantity  and  quality  of  accessions 

•  Improved  retention  of  quality  members  in  the  reserve 

•  Improved  effectiveness  of  reserve  members 
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Qnall^  and  Quantity  of  Acoasalons 

Data  on  tha  raserva  forcas  la  llnitad  and  tha  tina  sinca 
ia^lanantation  is  ralativaly  short,  but  thara  ara  claar 
indications  that  tha  MSIB  is  having  a  posltlva  laq;>act  on  rasarva 
accasslons.  Bacausa  allglbility  for  tha  banafit  is  linitad  to 
individuals  with  a  high  school  diplona  and  tha  banafit  attracts 
thosa  Intarastad  in  furthar  aducation,  tha  progran  is  targatad 
to  tha  high  quality  individuals  sou^t  by  tha  rasarva 
componentm. 

Ona  way  to  datamina  tha  ii^>ortanca  of  tha  NSIB  to  naw 
racrults  is  by  avaluatlng  naa^rs  in  thair  aarly  yaars  of 
sarvica.  Ovar  10  parcant  of  all  saoond-yaar  rasarva  anlistad 
naobars  vara  attandlng  school  undar  ttia  jHBIB  Mb  of  March  1987 . 
(Tha  sacond  yaar  of  sarvica  was.^o#bn  impiMsuch  of  tha  first 
yaar  is  takan  up  by  initial  acti^  4nty  ^pining,  a  raquira- 
aant  for  MGIB  allglbility,  Mid  iMMMuiit#  intft  Mipbars  now  in  thair 
sacond  yaar  jolnad  aftbp  tbs  a^ffctiyi  d|ata  Sr  tha  MGIB.)  Tha 
Air  NatlsnSl  fikiard,  wi^  37  parbsnt  attanbing,  had  tha  highest 
parcantaga  of  its  sacond-yaar  anlistad  nanbars  attending  school 
undar  the  MGIB.  Of  all  sacond  year  participants,  87  percent  are 
attending  school  full-tina. 

Retention  of  Quality  Manbars 

Tha  MGIB  has  its  primary  draw  with  younger  ncanbars.  Ninety 
parcant  of  tha  enlisted  participants  in  tha  MGIB  are  under  age 
30,  while  only  56  percent  of  all  enlisted  nanbars  in  tha 
Selected  Rasarva  ara  undar  age  30.  Fifty  parcant  of  the 
participants  ara  undar  age  22.  Thus,  tha  MGIB  conplenents  and 
balances  tha  draw  of  other  reserve  benefits  such  as  the 
retirement  systen,  which  has  a  greater  effect  in  later  years. 

Educational  benefits  are  generally  important  to  new  reser¬ 
vists.  For  example,  in  the  1986  Reserve  CoiM>onents  Surveys,  57 
percent  of  anlistad  nanbars  with  lass  than  four  yaars  of  service 
responded  that  using  educational  benefits  was  a  major  or 
nodarate  contributor  in  thair  nost  recant  decision  to  stay  in 
tha  rasarva.  A  majority  of  nanbars  in  pay  grades  below  E4 
responded  in  a  sinilar  manner.  As  can  be  observed  in  Figure  5- 
11,  interest  in  educational  benefits  is  substantial  in  the 
raserva  anlistad  force. 

Liniting  tha  analysis  to  thosa  targeted  by  tha  MGIB  (enlisted 
nanbars  with  a  high  school  diploma  but  no  collage  degree)  it  can 
be  seen  that,  regardless  of  t&a  year  of  service,  participants  in 
the  MGIB  are  nore  likely  to  remain  in  tha  reserves  than  thair 
nonparticipating  coiuntarparts.  Figure  5-12  shows  tha  annual 
oontlimation  retas  (i.a.,  tha  probability  that  a  nMd>ar  will 
still  be  in  the  rasarva  one  year  later)  conparing  MGIB 
participants  (anlistad  reservists  with  a  high  school  diploma  and 
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FIGURE  6- 11 .  IMPORT ANCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 
(ALL  COMPONENTS) 

SOURCE:  1  see  reserve  components  surveys 
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FARTICiFANTe  (ENLISTED  ALL  COMPONENTS) 

SOURCE:  MG»  DATABASE  Ssp  ISSS  -  Mer  1 SS7 
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no  college  degree)  with  those  who  are  not  participating.  The 
annual  continuation  rates  were  derived  froe  data  for  the  six* 
Bonth  period  from  septeaber  1986  through  March  1987.  Overall, 
for  these  two  groups,  the  continuation  rate  for  MGIB 
partici)pants  is  15.2  percent  higher  (91.3  percent  for 
participants  as  against  79.2  percent  for  nonparticipants).  The 
difference  is  most  dranatic  for  those  cospletlng  six  years  of' 
service:  in  this  category,  the  MGIB  participants  have  a  89.2 
percent  continuation  rate  tdiile  the  nonparticipants  have  a  58.7 
percent  rate. 

Llnitlng  the  analysis  to  seabers  who  cosaiitted  for  six-years 
since  July  1,  1985,  by  further  restricting  the  comparison  to 
include  only  members  eligible  for  the  MGIB  (high  school  diploma, 
no  college  degree,  complete  initial  active  duty  for  training, 
and  a  six-year  commitment) ,  the  comparison  sti]^l  favors  the 
MGIB.  The  continuation  rate  for  membere  participating  in  the 
MGIB  is  12.5  percent  higher  than  for  those  eligible  but  not 
participating  (91.3  percent  versus  81.1  percent).  The 
difference  is  primarily  reflected  among  those  in  their  first 
seven  years  of  service  and  is  quite  large  for  those  in  their 
first  four  years  of  service,  see  Figure  5-13. 

If  these  continuation  rates  are  sustained  during  the  first  six 
years  of  service,  the  differences  are  even  more  striking.  For 
example,  out  of  every  1,000  new  reserve  members  who  have  a  high 
school  degree  but  no  college  degree  (non-MGIB  and  not  eligible) , 
170  of  them  will  complete  six  years  of  service;  out  of  these 
eligible  for  but  not  participating  in  the  MGIB,  321  of  them  will 
complete  six  years  of  service;  and  out  of  all  new  members  idio 
are  participating  in  the  MGIB,  578  of  these  will  complete  six 
years  of  service.  In  terms  of  reduced  initial  training 
requirements,  the  savings  would  be  substantial. 

About  one  out  of  every  eight  pairticipants  with  four  to  six 
years  of  reserve  service  has  at  least  two  years  of  prior  active 
duty.  For  the  members  in  this  group  with  a  high  school  diploma 
and  no  college  degree,  the  continuation  rate  for  participants  is 
42  percent  higher  (86.9  percent  versus  61.2  percent). 

Restricting  the  coiiq>atison  to  members  who  are  eligible  for  the 
MGIB  (and  therefore  have  a  six  year  commitment)  yields  an 
overall  four  to  six  year  continuation  rate  that  is  5.8  percent 
higher  (86.9  percent  versus  82.2  percent).  If  these 
continuation  rates  are  sustained,  the  differences  are,  again, 
more  striking.  For  example,  for  every  1,000  prior  service 
reserve  members  with  a  high  school  degree  but  no  college  degree 
(non-MGIB  and  not  eligible) ,  237  will  complete  the  three-year 
period  from  four  to  six  years  of  service;  for  members  eligible 
but  not  participating  in  the  MGIB,  552  will  complete  it;  and, 
for  prior  service  mesdsers  who  are  participating  in  t'le  MGIB,  653 
will  complete  the  three-year  juried.  The  Army  Research 
Institute,  in  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  MGIB  and  of  higher 
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YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


-  PARTICIPANT  ELIQIBLE  A  NOT  PARTICIPATING 

FIGURE  6- 1 3.  CONTINUATION  RATE  FOR  MONTGOMERY  Gl  BILL  PARTICIPANTS 
(ENLISTED  ALL  COMPONENTS) 

SOURCE:  MQIB  DATABASE  Sap  1 SSB  •  Mar  1887 


reenllstmiBnt  bonuses  on  Army  reserve  component  reenlistments, 
concluded  that  the  HGIB  Increased  the  committed  man-years  of 
service  for  both  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
and  resulted  In  a  significant  net  Increase  In  reenllstment 
contracts  In  the  Army  National  Guard  (See  Appendix  D) . 

These  comparisons  are  not  conclusive.  In  part,  this  Is 
because  we  do  not  know  whether  the  gain  In  retention  will  be 
sustained  throughout  the  commitment  of  those  participating  In 
the  M61B.  Also,  the  gain  Is  not  necessarily  due  exclusively  to 
the  MGIB.  However,  the  comparisons  strongly  Indicate  that  a 
reduction  in  attrition  can  be  obtained  from  the  commitment 
associated  with  qualifying  for  and  participation  In  the  MGIB. 

Contribution  to  Effectiveness  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Members 

Although  not  a  stated  objective  of  the  MGIB,  further  education 
typically  enhances  the  member's  value  to  the  reserve.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  enllstbd  MGIB  participants  have  more  than  four 
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FIGURE  6- 1 4.  MONTQOMERY  Gl  BILL  •  FULL  TIME  PARTICIPANTS 

(ALL  COMPONENTS  ENLISTED  PARTICIPANTS) 

SOURCE:  MGIB  DATABASE  Mar  1 987 


years  of  service.  As  Figure  5-14  shows,  the  part-time  options 
(quarter-time  is  not  an  option)  are  used  most  frequently  by 
members  with  more  than  11  years  of  service,  whereas  the  full¬ 
time  option  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  option  for  members  with 
less  service. 

A  Closer  Look  at  the  HGIB 

Although  the  MGiB  has  been  in  existence  for  a  relatively  short 
time,  there  have  been  suggestions  of  ways  to  increase  its 
overall  effectiveness.^^  Suggestions  were  made  to  a  delegation 
from  the  House  committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  during  their  field 
visits  to  a  number  of  service  training  sites;  suggestions 
included  such  recommendations  as  reducing  the  monthly  payment 
contribution  (active  duty  personnel  only)  to  $50  a  month  for  a 
period  of  24  months  instead  of  $100  per  month  for  12  months. 

For  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  suggestions  for  program 
changes  included  the  extension  of  educational  benefits  for  less 
than  half-time  attendance  and  the  use  of  benefits  for  post¬ 
graduate  education  were  requested.  Given  these  desired  changes, 
the  6th  <H9fC  reviewed  the  MGIB  program  for  the  following: 
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•  Posslbl*  aodiflcatlona 

•  Extending  MGIB  entitleMnts  to  Include  graduate 
education  and  vocational  training 

•  Administrative  changes 

•  Extending  MGIB  entitlenents  to  cover  less  than  half-time 
attendance 

•  Elimination  of  the  180  day  requirement 

•  Potential  problems 

•  "2x4*  program  administration 

•  Inequities  of  current  "2x4*  program 

•  Eligibility  for  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (ACBt)  members 

Program  Modifications 

During  the  QRMC  Unit  Visit  program  and  in  written  comments 
provided  in  conjunction  with  the  1986  Reserve  components 
Surveys,  reservists  expressed  ceicwxm  that  the  reserve  MGIB  can 
be  applied  only  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree.  (Sallies  of 
these  and  other  cosmehts  concerning  the  educational  assistance 
program  are  included  in  Appendix  A  at  pages  A-42  -  A-53.)  Some 
reservists  pointed  out  that  participants  in  the  active 
components  can  use  their  GI  Bill  for  any  educational  program 
approved  by  the  VA:  vocational  or  technical  training,  graduate 
education  correspondence  studies,  and  apprenticeship  on-the-job 
training.  They  also  believe  it  is  discriminatory  to  deny 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  an  individual  who  already 
has  a  degree. 

Survey  statistics  indicate  that  more  them  126,000  officers  and 
enlisted  reservists  (58,487  officers  and  67,644  enlisted 
members)  already  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  are 
ineligible  for  educational  benefits.  Over  24,000  reservists 
(10,509  enlisted  members  and  13,858  officers)  are  currently 
attending  graduate  school. 

The  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  individuals  enrolled  in  graduate  studies,  their  years 
of  service,  and  their  reserve  component.  As  suggested 
previously,  the  value  of  the  MGIB  to  the  reserve  forces  can  be 
counted  in  terms  of  enhanced  quantity  and  quality,  Isproved 
retention  and  imiroved  effectiveness  of  reserve  members.  For 
comparison  purposes,  data  for  officers  and  enlisted  members 
enrolled  in  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  vocational  training 
programs  is- shown  in  Tables  5-6  through  5-11. 

Motet  In  Tables  5-6  through  5-11,  NFS  stands  for  nonprior 
service  and  refers  to  members  who  entered  the  reserves  with  no 
previous  military  experience.  PS  stands  for  prior  service  and 
refers  to  members  who  have  previously  served  in  an  armed  force 
prior  to  their  entry  into  the  reserve. 
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Tabla  5**.  YMr  Sraup  OUtribitttM  of  Off(e*r*  AtMndinc  UndM-araduat*  Proaraa  (FTId)  by  Taara 
of  Sarvica 


ARHG 

USAR 

USSR 

U8NCR 

A86 

USAPR 

COR 

TOTAL 

YOt  CreuD 

JL- 

JL_ 

JL_ 

t 

JL 

8 

JL 

L«M  than  6  NPS 

20.0 

39.8 

0.0 

0.0 

8.2 

59.5 

0.0 

23.6 

LMt  than  6  PS 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

6  to  11 

31.2 

21.5 

8.9 

67.9 

37.8 

60.5 

0.0 

29.3 

12  to  19 

25.8 

23.1 

57.0 

37.2 

32.6 

0.0 

56.8 

25.9 

Noro  than  19 

22«A 

15.6 

SUL 

JLi. 

iiil 

20.7 

Total  X 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Ruabor 

5267 

1618 

79 

96 

389 

79 

31 

7620 

Sourea:  1986  Rtaarva  Coaponantt  Survayt 


Tabla  5-7.  Vaar  Group  Ofatrlbutien  of  Enllatad  Naabara  Attandina  Undararaduata  Proaraaa  (FY86) 
by  Yoara  of  Sorvtea 


ARR6 

USAR 

USRR 

USMCR 

AR8 

USAPR 

CGR 

TOTAL 

YOS  OrouD 

JL_ 

JL. 

8 

8 

JL 

8 

JL 

8 

lata  than  6  RPS 

62.6 

36.9 

21.5 

70.0 

37.9 

25.6 

60.6 

37.1 

Laaa  than  6  PS 

10.1 

16.6 

16.3 

5.6 

10.8 

13.7 

6.6 

12.8 

6  to  11 

26.1 

31.6 

61.5 

13.6 

27.7 

38.6 

36.5 

30.7 

12  to  19 

15.6 

11.5 

16.1 

6.6 

18.8 

17.6 

16.9 

16.3 

Mora  than  19 

-2.A 

JUi 

J^ 

Total  X 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Ruabor 

23951 

21561 

12967 

5211 

10535 

9291 

1606 

85102 

Sourea:  1986  Raaorvo  Coapononta  Survaya 


Of  those  siirollsd  in  graduate  prograas,  50  percent  of  the 
officers  and  44  Mrcent  of  the  enlisted  mabers  have  aore  than 
11  years  of  service.  In  early  1986,  nearly  14,000  officers  and 
10,500  enlisted  aeabers  were  attending  graduate  school, 
representing  about  9  percent  of  all  officers  and  one  percent  of 
enlisted  aeabers. 

The  pattern  is  different  for  vocational  training.  Few 
officers  (437,  Ydiich  is  less  than  0.3  percent)  were  enrolled, 
and  76  percent  of  the  officers  Who  were  attending  vocational 
training  courses  had  aore  than  ll  years  of  service.  Only 
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TabI*  5*S.  Tear  Sraup  Olatrlbutten  of  Offleara  Attandini  Sraduata/Prafaaalonal  Prograaa  (FYM) 
by  Yaara  of  Sarviea 


RRR6 

USAR 

USSR 

USNCR 

ARG 

USAFR 

COR 

TOTAL 

YOt  eroup 

-JL- 

JL_ 

JL 

-2L 

-Jt- 

Lost  thon  6  NPS 

16.5 

16.9 

7.0 

1.4 

10.8 

13.9 

2.4 

13.5 

Loss  thsn  6  PS 

1.5 

2.6 

3.6 

5.4 

2.5 

5.1 

4.7 

2.9 

6  to  11 

32.2 

31.3 

40.1 

40.2 

34.7 

34.1 

26.6 

34.0 

12  to  19 

36.3 

37.5 

32.5 

42.2 

37.4 

33.5 

47.3 

36.1 

Hors  thon  19 

hjl 

llUi 

JIA 

ii.1 

XLi. 

Tots!  S 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Totsl  RusSor 

2814 

5365 

2846 

353 

1016 

1295 

169 

13858 

Seurea:  1966  Raaarva  Coaiponanta  Survaya 


Tabla  S-9.  Yaar  eroup  Olatrlbutlon  of  EnlUtod  Naabora  Attandlng  firaduata/Profaaalonal  Prograaa 
(FYSbl  by  Yaara  of  (arvieo 


ARR8 

USAR 

USSR 

USNCR 

ARO 

USAFR 

C6R 

TOTAL 

YOt  OrouD 

_2j _ 

% 

t 

JL 

t 

JL 

X 

Lsss  thsn  6  HPS 

24.3 

19.0 

_ 

11.2 

43.1 

13.6 

8.6 

27.4 

17.7 

Lsss  thsn  6  PS 

5.4 

7.1 

4.7 

0.0 

4.4 

4,5 

2.2 

5.4 

6  to  11 

27.7 

33.3 

33.0 

20.7 

41.0 

40.6 

28.1 

33.1 

12  to  19 

34.2 

32.4 

35.9 

26.8 

34.6 

34.2 

31.7 

33.8 

Horo  thon  19 

_2Jl 

-U 

lU 

-U 

UA 

10.5 

Totsl  X 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Totsl  RusSor 

2198 

3239 

1995 

295 

977 

1472 

333 

10509 

toureoi  1986  Raaorvo  Coapononta  Survaya 


3  percent  of  enlisted  nenbers  were  enrolled  in  vocational 
training.  These  neiriSers  are  nore  evenly  spread  over  the  years 
of  service  than  officers  are;  however,  the  highest  level  of 
participation  is  anong  nenbers  who  have  passed  their  initial 
reenlietaent  decision. 

To  be  effective  as  a  recruiting  and  retention  tool,  the  MGZB 
should  prlnarily  appeal  to  MBbers  in  the  earlier  years  of 
service,  generally  those  with  less  than  11  years  of  service. 
Interest  by  Moibers  with  nore  than  11  years  of  service  has  a 
relatively  snail  inpaot  on  retention  because  these  nenbers  are 
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Tabl*  S-10.  Yaar  Group  Olatributlon  of  Offiears  Attandlns  Vocatienal/Trada/Iuslnaat  Sehoola 
(FY86)  by  Yaara  of  Sarvlea 


ARMG 

U8AR 

USHR 

U8HCR 

AHG 

USAFR 

CGR 

TOTAL 

YDS  Groun 

JL_ 

g 

X 

X 

t 

_2L 

t 

Laaa  than  6  NFS 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

36.1 

0.0 

0.0 

2.3 

Last  than  6  FS 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

2.4 

6  to  11 

24.6 

9.1 

0.0 

23.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

19.1 

12  to  19 

49.0 

37.2 

0.0 

47.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

42.2 

Nora  than  19 

2iai 

22,7 

HA 

28.6 

63.9 

p.,p 

1L£ 

34.0 

Total  X 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Total  Ruabar 

382 

121 

-0- 

21 

36 

14 

-0- 

574 

Sourea:  1986  Raaarva  Coaponanta  Survayt 


Tabla  5*11.  Yaar  Group  Oittrlbutlon  of  EnlUtad  Naabart  Attanding  Voeatlonal/Trade/Buaineat 
SehooU  <FY86)  by  Yaara  of  Sarviea 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USNCR 

AHG 

USAFR 

CGR 

TOTAL 

T08  GroUD 

JL_ 

_x_ 

JL_ 

K 

JL 

X 

JL 

K 

Laaa  than  6  NFS 

31.3 

21. S 

21.5 

53.6 

19.5 

18.7 

26.8 

25.7 

Laaa  than  6  F$ 

8.8 

12.7 

20.6 

7.5 

5.5 

5.3 

6.0 

11.2 

6  to  11 

30.3 

37.6 

33.0 

21.3 

30.7 

7.4 

23.4 

32.4 

12  to  19 

20.4 

20.7 

16.2 

12.7 

31.9 

35.4 

36.6 

21.7 

Nora  than  19 

AA 

AA 

-LZ 

JiA 

12A 

31j1 

JLl 

AA 

Total  X 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  Nuabar 

9338 

8095 

4056 

903 

2120 

1857 

265 

26634 

fourca:  1986  Raaarva  Coaponanta  Survay 


already  being  encouraged  to  stay  by  the  retirenent  system.  In 
our  evaluation,  the  percentage  of  people  attending 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  vocational  training,  by  years  of 
service,  is  sm  indicator  of  the  interest  in  each  program.  Table 
5-12  summarizes  participation  by  members  in  the  following 
groups: 

a  Members  with  less  than  6  years  of  service 
a  Members  with  6  to  11  years  of  service 
a  MeadMrs  with  more  than  11  years  of  service 
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Tabla  S-12.  MIl'MrtIcIpatton  by  Yaart  of  (arvtca 


rof  Tvdo  of  Rroar— 

Off Icera 

_ L 

Enllatad  Haabara 

Looo  than  6  YOt 

Undargraduato  - 

26.1 

69.9 

eraduata  (Rrepoaad) 

16.6 

23.1 

Vocational  (Rrepoaad) 

6.7 

36.9 

6-11  YDS 

Undargraduata 

29.3 

30.7 

araduata 

36.0 

33.1 

Vocational 

19.1 

32.6 

Nora  than  12  Rlua 

Undargraduata 

66.6 

19.3 

Graduate 

69.7 

63.7 

Vocational 

76.2 

30.7 

$ourea:  1986  Raaarva  Coaiponant  Survays 


Over  half  the  officers  and  80  percent  of  the  enlisted  members 
attending  undergraduate  programs  have  less  than  12  years  of 
service.  Some  of  the  undergraduate  attendance  by  members  in  the 
junior  grades  is  by  members  whose  accession  was  generated  by  the 
MGIB.  This  group  is  small,  however,  because  the  MGIB  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1985,  and  such  members  would  have  had  to 
join  and  complete  lAOT  and  be  attending  school  when  the  survey 
was  administered — the  spring  of  1986  (all  within  nine  months) . 

A  1986  Army  Research  Institute  survey  of  new  accessions  into 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  provides  some 
additional  information  on  the  relative  Importance  of  educational 
benefits  for  a  college  education  as  compared  with  benefits  for 
vocational,  technical  or  business  school  education.  In  rating 
how  the  importance  to  the  enlistment  decision  of  money  for  a 
college  education  or  for  vocational  education  in  the  enlistment 
decision,  27  and  25  percent  of  male  enlistees  into  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  respectively,  indicated  that 
they  would  not  have  enlisted  except  to  get  money  for  college. 

The  comparable  figures  with  respect  to  money  for  vocational 
education  were  10  and  9  percent.  The  responses  for  both  sexes 
by  education  level  and,  for  USAR  enlistees  only,  by  test  score 
category  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test  (AFQT,  1980  norms) 
are  shown  in  Table  5‘'13. 
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Tabt*  5*13.  liipertMie*  of  Neiwy  for  fdueotlon  In  fnllotnont  Ooeloion  by  Cdueatfonal  Lovot 


Not  ot  oil 
Inportont 


llth  Nefcool  NroN  Non-Hlih  School  Srod 

(Ineludlnt  oqulv) 


MN6 

utu 

Aiwa 

•USA* 

Col lofo/votoch 

Cellofo/Votocfc 

Cellaao/Vetoch 

Cel lofo/Votoch 

1 

X 

X 

X 

15.3  41.4 

14.7  45.2 

31.6  39.2 

43.0  42.7 

Would  not 
hovo  onlUtod 
oxeopt  for 

this  roooon  31.3  11.1  26.9  8.9  11.7  7.4  7.0  6.3 


SY  6F0T  teoro  Cotogory 
(USAS  0nl)» 


3S/4 


looorf  nee 

Col logo/Votoeh 
X 

Not  at  all 

24.0 

34.9 

Would  not 

14.9 

8.1 

3*  1/2 


Col leso/Votaeh 

Col lega/Voteeh 

_ X _ 

_ X _ 

16.4 

42.2 

9.8 

55.5 

23.7 

10.6 

36.0 

9.0 

This  data  indicates  that  enlistees  who  are  high  school 
graduates  or  who  have  the  highest  AFQT  test  scores  value  noney 
for  a  college  education  much  more  than  they  do  money  for 
vocational  or  technical  education  and  value  it  more  than  do 
those  who  have  not  graduated  or  who  score  lower  on  the  AFQT. 
Interestingly,  the  high  school  graduates  and  those  with  higher 
AFQT  scores  also  value  vocational  education  slightly  more 
highly. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  recruiting  and  retention,  the 
foregoing  data  suggests  the  following: 

•  Graduate-level  education  -  A  graduate-level  education 
benefit  appears  to  have  little  potential  for  significant 
effect  among  enlisted  personnel.  Today,  between  1  and  5 
percent  (depending  upon  component)  of  enlistees  without 
prior  service  enter  the  Selected  Reserve  with  an 
undergraduate  degree.  This  percentage  is  unlikely  to 
increase  greatly  even  if  graduate  education  were  available 
under  the  MGIB.  nierefore,  extending  graduate-level 
benefits  to  enlisted  members  would  not  yield  significant 
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acQMslon  •ft«ot«.  Slallarly,  benefits  would  not  bo  llkoly 
to  have  aoro  than  a  marginal  iag>act  on  retention;  the 
primary  draw  of  such  coverage  in  the  enlisted  force  would 
be  among  members  with  more  than  11  years  of  service  (44 
percent) ,  who  are  already  likely  to  stay  due  to  the 
retirement  draw.  Similarly,  50  percent  of  officers  have 
more  than  ll  years  of  service.  Xs  for  the  contribution  of 
graduate  education  to  the  effectiveness  of  reseirve  members 
in  accomplishing  their  duties,  it  is  questionable  that  the 
Impact  of  graduate  study  would  merit  the  added  program 
cost.  Although  graduate  education  would  be  beneficial  for 
most  officers,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  extension  of  the 
H6IB  to  cover  graduate  study  would  influence  many  more 
officers  to  enter  graduate  programs.  It  is  likely  that  the 
primary  use  would  be  by  members  already  committed  to 
advanced  education.  The  annual  additional  costs  for  this 
benefit  would  be  $13.4  million. 

•  Vocational  education  -  Unlike  graduate  study,  vocational 
and  technical  benefits  would  appeal  primarily  to  enlisted 
members.  For  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  extending 
MGZB  coverage  to  attendance  at  vocational  courses  is  likely 
to  yield  greater  retention  benefits  than  extending  coverage 
to  graduate  study.  In  relation  to  the  costs  of  covering 
vocational  and  technical  educational  programs  under  the 
Selected  Reserve  MGIB,  the  benefits  are  unclear.  The  data 
indicates  that  enlisted  members  with  less  than  six  years  of 
service  participate  in  vocational  training  four  times  as 
often  as  they  participate  in  graduate  training. 

Conversely,  17  officers  participate  in  graduate  level 
programs  for  every  officer  who  enrolls  in  a  vocational 
training  program.  A  vocational  training  benefit  would 
clearly  be  more  beneficial  in  attracting  junior  enlisted 
personnel  with  less  than  six  years  of  service  than  would  a 
graduate  education  benefit.  The  cost  of  extending  the 
Selected  Reserve  MGIB  program  to  cover  vocational  training 
is  estimated  to  be  $21.6  million  axinually. 

Recruiting  and  retention  effects  are  not,  however,  the  only 
criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  merits  of  possible  program 
modifications.  Written  comments  completed  by  Selected  Reserve 
members  and  their  spouses  during  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Survey  frequently  raised  the  issue  of  equity.  The  following 
comment  by  an  enlisted  Selected  Reservist  is  typical: 

Educational  opportunities  and  benefits  should  be 
uniform.  I  received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  shortly  after 
enlisting  in  the  service  and  have  earned  a 
Professional  License  in  two  states  since  that  time.  I 
have  never  been  eligible  for  any  civilian  educational 
benefits  and  the  "new  G.I.  Bill"  isn't  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on  to  me. 
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Although  nor*  enlisted  eeabers  were  attending  vocational  and 
technical  training,  it  was  the  absence  of  a  graduate  education 
benefit  that  was  aentioned  most  frequently.  Interestingly,  a 
■eaber  of  spouses,  reflecting  on  idiat  tiiey  perceived  as  the 
rel^^Miy  lii^ted  range  tit  benefits  available  to  reserve 
faellles  prior  to  retirement  at  age  60,  suggested  that  they 
wouMI  hl^^y  value  educational  bmefits  that  could  be 
transferred  trcm  the  sepber  to  the  eoiber's  dependents. 

Fros  a  prograa  analysis  perspective,  the  equity  arguaent  is 
somewhat  inconsistent.  The  Selected  Reserve  program  differs 
fr(»  tiie  active  duty  program  in  several  critical  aspects.  Most 
ii^mrtantly,  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  the  benefit  is  iaaediately 
available  and  is  not  limited  to  nMr  entrants.  Because  the 
prograa  does  differ  from  the  active  duty  program,  it  makes  sense 
for  the  entltlcoient  to  differ  also.  This  perspective  is  lost  on 
most  of  those  affected  by  current  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
the  MGIB  benefits  package  fbr  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Conclusions  on  Program  Modification 

The  6th  QRMC  reviewed  possible  MSIB  program  changes  relative 
to  their  potential  effects  on  recruiting  and  retention.  The 
evaluation  was  primarily  limited  to  effects  on  members  with  less 
than  11  years  of  service,  and  in  particular,  mexabers  with  less 
than  six  years  of  service  because  the  highest  attrition  occurs 
among  these  individuals. 

Given  the  data  derived  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys,  the  6th  C2RMC  believes  that  extending  vocational  and 
graduate  training  entitlements  to  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  would  have  a  positive  but  modest  effect  on  recruiting 
and  retention.  The  added  costs  of  these  proposals  ($13.4 
million  for  graduate  education  and  $21.6  million  for  vocational 
training)  might  be  more  effective,  however,  if  used  to  enhance 
enlistment  and  reenllstaent  bonuses  for  critical  military 
skills,  and  for  specialties  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
expanding  missions  of  the  reserve  coaponents. 
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rscsivlng  sdiuotional  bsiMflts,  it  is  rsduiMtent  to  rsqulre  the 
180  4sys  of  ;  S«rvi«si^. ,  Oitiis  sfvnsos  ipMcticmlsrly  rslsvMt  to  > 
persQpiis].>  Svimr  ssnntias  sbo^  bscsmtss  of  thsir  forser 
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ara  o6itiMl9iigii<K  4ii^oyid>io  iMaits>  *”  Xttfo«SB-»on  fuimishssS  by 
tba  JM^QF  95  peroant  of  those  cosipletlng  basic  and 

advaiwed  ii^v^uai  ti^ining  already  have  sore  than  180  days  of 
service.  KLisdoatlx^  ^  the  180-day  requirwent  would  also 
significantly  redupe  adsinistratlve  wmrlaoad  and  help  siaplify 
the  adsinlstration  of  the  chapter  106  program. 

■  Itae  6th  QROIC  recosawnds  tint  section  2132(b)  (2)  of  title 
10«  Oniboid  States  .code,  be  amended  to  delete  the 
reqpiirsmeht  to  oomplete  iso  days  of  service  in  tite  selected 


The  6th  Omc  also  reviewed  the  value  of  providing  eligible 
reservists  the  option  of  using  their  NGIB  educational 
entltleaent  for  attending  school  less  than  half-time.  Under 
Veterans'  Administration  rules,  half-time  attendance  is  defined 
as  a  minimwm  of  six  credit  hours  of  course  work.  Even  when 
enrolled  and  participating  in  the  NGXb,  meidaers  are  not  entitled 
to  bmefits  if  th^  take  less  than  alx  credit  hours.  Although 
most  participating  reservists  are  attmdlng  full-time,  there 
seems  to  be  a  definite  need  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a 
benefit  for  less  than  half-time  attendance.  Active  duty  members 
participating  in  the  MOIB  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  are 
compensated  at  an  appropriately  re^taoed  rate,  wbereas  aanbers  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  must  participate  at  least  half-time  to 
receive  any  benefit  at  all.  Considering  the  competing  demands 
placed  vpon  the  reservist  (reserve  duties,  civilian  employment, 
school,  and  family),  it  seems  reasonable  to  extend  the  H6IB  to 
cover  attendance  on  less  than  half-time  basis,  such  a  change 
would  incur  no  additional  cost  for  enrolled  participants  and 
minimal  cost  for  additional  participants.  The  annual  cost  is 
estimated  at  $1.1  million.  This  change  would  allow  members  to 
balance  their  priorities  without  penalty  ^en  they  must  pursue 
their  education  on  less  than  a  half-time  baais. 

m  the  6th  OdMC  recommends  an  amendment  to  chapter  106  of 
title  10,  united  states  Code,  to  provide  educational 
benefits  for  less  than  half-i^iaa  attendance. 
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aducatlonal  aasiatanc*  far  fcarvica  on  actlva  duty  under 
ia  contiliSiilit  tqpon  tliaNKi^^faira  of  continuoua  aervloe  on 
active  duty  or,  in  the  caae  of  an  individual  lAoae  initial 
aervioe  of  active  duty  ia  leaa  tlum  tluree  yeara,  oiMpletion  of 
at^!^4t  two  yeara  of  continuoua  il^ive  duty.  Under  the  two* 
yeai^  IKfogran,  aeidaiiara  trho  enliat  fdr  two  yeara  of  active  duty 
are  anti bled  to  receive  educational  benaflta  totalling  $9,000 
($250  per  atonth  for  36  aontha) .  The  'Afay’  ia  the  only'  aetvice 
that  off era  a  two-year  enliataent  <qptlon  without  a  regulreaent 
for.;_further  aervice  in  the  Selects  Reaerve. 

ttie"  ^2X4"  Prograa  extenda  thia  two*>year  option  through  a 
coabination  of  aervice  on  active  duty  and  aervice  in  the 
Selected  Reaerve.  Under  thia  prograa>  a  aeaber  who  aervea  two 
yeara  of  active  duty,  followed  by  at  leaat  four  yeara  in  the 
Selected  Reaerve,  receivea  educational  behefita  totalling 
$10,800  ($300  per  month  for  36  nontha) .  currently,  only  the 
Any  and  Navy  offer  thia  option  and  the  Any  and  Navy  programs 
differ  somewhat  in  their  application. 

"  T  ■ 

The  Ariqr  Of feta  a  straight  two>year  enlistment  option,  so 
membera  ate  nbt  teguited  to  qpt  initially  for  the  six-year 
commitment  (2  plua  4).  instead,  ^Ose  who  enlist  in  the  Any 
fot  two  yaars  of  active  duty  and  idto  then  aepante  from  active 
servftbe  may,  up  to  one  year  after  leaving  active  duty,  decide  to 
affiliate  with  the  selected  Reserve  for  the  prerequisite  four 
additional  years  and  thereby  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  the  program. 

The  Navy  program  requires  prospective  mcotbers  to  contract 
initially  for  participation  in  the  "2x4"  program.  All  other 
coapdhenta  require  three-  or  four-year  enlistments  that  entitle 
mewMnrs  to  maielmum  benefits  under  the  chapter  30  program. 

CoBparlng  both  programs  and  their  corresponding  benefits,  the 
two-year  enlistment  option  appears  more  attractive.  For  two 
years  df  service,  a  mambsr  ia  entitled  to  $9,000  in  benefits. 

By  agreSlhq  to  serve  for  four  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
benefit*  are  InereasOd  by  only  $1,800.  This  appears  to  be  a 
dlaprc^ortionateiy  smOll  biinefit  to  the  time  required.  If  there 
were  Only  a  "2V4*  ojptlon,  a  imnber  might  well  opt  for  such  a 
prograoi  in  lieu  of  serving  a  three-  or  four-year  enlistment  that 
provides  tt#  saiNk  amount  of  aduoational  benefit.  The  6th  qrmc 
review  suggests  that  benefits  for  the  two-year  option  are 
diaproKKKttiohate  Ooapared  with  those  of  the  "2x4"  ^tion.  Where 
only  *2X4"  ofition  is  available,  this  is  not  a  preplan. 

Where  a' straight  tSO'iq^ear  enlistment  is  offered,  however,  the 
athSitional  benefit  to  be  gained  by  agreeing  to  the  four  years  of 
Selected  Reaerve  Service  is  insufficient. 
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T«bU  9-14.  mit  Mid  MfMfita  CurrMit  tyctM  w«. 
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9300 

24 

9  7,200 

2  Vra  AD  utth  4  Vra  9e(.KU 

9300 

34 

910.900 

(IncMittv*  for  rotorvd  orvlc*  ■  93,400) 

NmImm  Vatu*  "2X4*  Oroaraii  for  aithar  ayataa  ■  910,000 


It  can  ba  argued  that,  in  each  case,  the  additional  $450  per 
year  in  educational  benefits,  plus  the  reserve  coaqpensation, 
plus  any  Sielaicted  Reserve  incentives  or  state  educational 
assistance  prok^aats,  could  Jtake  this  an  attractive  cation  for 
the,  individual  aljre^y  predisposed  to  selected  Reserve  seirvice. 
As.  iu)  ihcentiya  at^act  additional  active  force  sepouratees 
into  the  S^ect^  Heserve,  however,  the  additional  $50  per  aonth 
in  educetional  bwMjfits  is  soawidiat  lialted. 

An  optional  benefit  formula  would  set  the  basic  aonthly 
entitleaent  ah  $300  and  allow  the  aonths  of  entitlement  to 
accrue  bas«d  on  months  of  service,  i.e. ,  one  month  of 
educational  assistance  for  each  month  of  active  duty,  and  one 
month  of  educatlmial  assistance  for  each  four  aonths  of  Selected 
Reserve  service.  Table  5-14  compares  the  current  system  with 
this  alternative. 

The  6th  QiaiC  concluded  that  this  alterative  would  provide  a 
greater  InoMitiye  for  a  member  to  affiliate  with  a  reserve 
coqponent  tmon  ,aiBi^  or  to  elect  the  *2x4"  option 
initial^,  McauiHi  the  total  dollar  value  of  the  entitlement 
would  ihereaaa.  Wilder  this  alternative,  by  reducing  the  benefit 
for  active  duty  t^^,  the  benefit  for  Selected  Reserve  time 
Incx^see  from  $1,600  in  benefits  to.  $3,600,  while  the  combined 
value  for  the  *6X4**  Xerogram  remaiiw  constant,  since  the 
alteraatiye  w^ld  result  in  a  reduced  benefit  for  those  who 
serve  only;  2  i^ears  mi  active  duty,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
grandfather  individuals  currently  in  this  program  in  event  of  a 
program  diange. 
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*2X4*  Zn4i|9pi^t|l|Mi 

BimctMuit  of  an  4ltatnatlva  thni  wnuld  basa  aducational 
bannfi;^  on  ndhtM  olt  aaxvioa  would  ao^va  otbar  problana 
aaadoldlad  vltb  tba  "2x4"  Progrdn.  individuala  idio  do  not 
oomplata  tbalx'  ^ntractual  ob^gation  in  tha  salactad  Rasarve 
aftitt'  f^OcanafUliy  coaplating  tha  aacond  yaar  of  activa  duty 
racalv*  varying  banaflts  undar  tha  currant  "2x4"  Program.  Their 
traatmant  la  dua  to  ona  of  tha  following  aituationa: 

•  Thay  ara  diachairgad  for  tha  convenience  of  the  government. 

•  They  ara  diecharged  or  ralaaaad  due  to  aervice-connected 
medical  diaability  or  hardahip. 

•  Thay  are  claaaified  aa  unaatiafactory  performera. 

Currently,  a  "2x4"  paarticipant  diacharged  from  the  aervice  for 
tha  convenience  of  the  government  before  completing  3  1/2  years 
of  Salactad  Reserve  service  receives  educational  benefits  based 
on  activa  duty  time  (36  months  of  educational  benefits  at  a  rate 
of  $250  per  month  or  $9,000).  However,  an  individual  who  is 
separated  from  the  service  for  hardship  or  a  service-connected 
disability  during  this  same  time  period  receives  educational 
banaflts  on  a  month-for-month  basis  (i.a.,  24  months  X  $300  = 
$7,200)  plus  ona  month's  benefit  for  each  four  months  served  in 
tha  Salactad  Reserve.  Table  5-15  reflects  the  entitlements  for 
two  Individuals  who  serve  on  activa  duty  for  two  years  and  join 
tha  Salactad  Reserve  under  the  "2x4"  program.  Each  member 
separates  after  1  year:  Reservist  A  for  the  convenience  of  the 
government  (COG)  or  as  an  unsatisfactory  performer  and  Reservist 
B  for  hardship/medical  disability  reasons. 


Tsbl«  5-15: 

••2x6*  ENTITLEHENTt 

Activa  Putv 

With 

SELEES  Ootlon 

Separation  after 
One  Yaar 

Raaaon  for 

SeoaratlnB 

Individual 

A  t9,000 

$10,600 

$9,000 

Unaatiafactory 

porforaanea/COG 

1 

< 

1 

■  9,000 

10,800 

6,100 

Hardahip/ 

Nodical 

Greater  compensation  for  someone  discharged  for  the 
convenience  of  tha  govammant  than  for  one  who  is  discharged  for 
medical  or  hardship  reasons  does  not  fulfill  any  program 
objective  and  is  inequitable.  This  anomaly  should  be  corrected. 
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■  lb*  etb  WMC  rmoammmam  tbat  Mction*  I4}.3(a)  (1)  and  1415 
ot  titla  38,  tmitad  Stataa  Coda,  ba  iwmdad  to  baaa  ttaa 
aooroal.  of  lH|aic  aducatlonal  aaaiatanoa  on  tba  ncmtlia  of 
acAioo  dtltl^  iai^  tittorlmd,  <M.0tisiq  $250 
aatltlaNMM^  foir  tab  foari  of  saraioa  aM  sattiag  a  monthly 
dollar  aatitXoiMbit  of  $300,  tha  to^  antit3.aaant  to  ba 
disandoat  ba  tba  a«itba  of  aafaica  parfozaad.  To  pravant  a 
radaotlob  id  banaf it  lavaia  for  aaabam  participating  in 
ttaa  cneiating  prograa,  a  grandfattaar  proviaicm  alunild  ba 
included. 

Adnlnistrativa  procedures  are  especially  conplex  for  the  "2X4" 
Prograa.  There  are  already  soae  800  aeabers  who,  upon 
separation  from  active  duty  and  entry  into  the  Selected  Reserve, 
must  be  verified  as  participating  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  This  verification,  in  the  fora  of  automated  data,  must 
be  furnished  to  the  Defense  Data  Manpower  Center  by  the  Services 
before  a  member  can  receive  the  higher  educational  benefits  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  When  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cannot  verify  a  member's  eligibility,  benefits  are  delayed  or 
reduced  to  the  $250  level.  A  need  exists,  therefore,  for  an 
interactive  automated  system  that  can  furnish  timely 
identification  of  eligibility  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  payment  or  benefits. 

■  The  6tta  QRMC  recomnends  that  a  DoD  study  groi;g>  review  the 
existing  and  prospective  administrative  preplan  associated 
with  the  *2X4*  option.  The  stu<i^  group  should  ensure  that 
problem  resolution  is  within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
administrative  capability  and  resource  e3q>enditures. 


Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  Entitlements 

Another  inconsistency  in  the  present  law  relates  to 
entitlements  of  AGR  members.  These  members  potentially  have 
eligibility  for  MGIB  benefits  under  chapter  30  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  chapter  106  of  title  10,  united  States 
Code.  This  was  clearly  not  the  intent  of  the  N6IB;  the  Selected 
Reserve  benefit  was  specifically  aimed  at  part-time  members. 

Full-time  AGR  menbers  are  also  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  These  m«d>ers  qualify  for  chapter  30  active  duty 
benefits  if  they  initially  enter  active  duty  after  July  1,  1985; 
and  if  enlisted  for  a  period  of  six  years,  they  are  also 
entitled  to  Selected  Reserve  benefits.  An  individual  who  serves 
in  the  Selected  Reserve  may  not  receive  credit  for  such  service 
under  both  the  chapter  30  and  106  programs  simultaneously, 
however,  but  must  elect  the  program  to  which  such  service  is  to 
be  credited  (section  1433) . 
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A  worm  •i^ificant  conearn  Is  that  tha  ACT  has  an  antitlement 
that  voald  not  ba  avallabla  to  an  activa  coq>onant  mmabmr  in  the 
Sana  cirottsstaheas.  fha  actlva  duty  aducational  program  is 
applicabla  only  to  naw  antrants.  Excapt  in  tha  casa  of  tha 
Navy's  Tar  Bnlistaant  Program,  ralativaly  faw  AGRs  antar  A6R 
status  mithout  'prior  safvioa.  Tha  activa  duty  ACT,  hotraver,  is 
aligihla  for  Salaotad  Rasarva  banafits  without  ragard  to  prior 
sarvioa.  This  is  inaquitidslat  thara  is  no  avidanca  that  it  was 
intandad  that  ACTa  racaiva  banafits  in  axcass  of  thosa  received 
by  an  activa  oomponant  oountarpart  or  that  Congrass  avar 
intandad  to  includa  full-tima  AGRs  undar  tha  chaptar  106 
progrra.  To  promota  uniformity  for  all  participants  in  the 
II6IB,  activa  ACT  mambars,  lika  their  active  counterparts,  should 
ba  afforded  aducational  benefits  under  only  chaptar  30. 

■  Tha  6th  QRMC  reoanmeiids  timnndmant  of  section  2132,  chapter 
106  of  title  10,  united  States  Code,  to  limit  benefits  for 
tha  Activa  Gaard/Resarva  members  to  thosa  authorised  under 
Chapter  30  of  title  38,  thiited  States  Code. 


Tuition  Assistance  Program 

The  Tuition  Assistance  Program  was  started  following  World  War 
II  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  military  personnel  in  the 
active  components.  The  purpose  of  the  Tuition  Assistance 
Program  is  to  en2d>la  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  develop 
educationally  and  professionally  while  in  the  service  and  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  education  after  leaving  the 
service. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1954  OoD  Appropriations  Act,  Congress 
restricted  the  use  of  tuition  assistance  to  military  members 
below  the  grade  of  captain  or  naval  lieutenant.  The  following 
year,  Congrass  removed  this  prohibition  but  imposed  a  "payback" 
on  all  officers,  requiring  two  years  of  active  duty  after 
completion  of  the  program  for  which  tuition  assistance  was 
received.  No  such  payback  was  required  for  enlisted  members. 

Undar  section  2007  of  title  10,  tha  Secretary  of  a  Military 
Department  may  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  tha  charges  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  for  the  tuition  or  expanses  of  a  mambar  of 
tha  armed  forces  enrolled  for  education  or  training  during  off- 
duty  periods.  However,  tha  following  exceptions  exist: 

•  For  an  enlisted  mambar  in  pay  grade  B5  or  higher  with  less 
ttMn  14  years  service,  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
^largas  nay  ba  paid. 

•  For  a  moadMr  enrolled  in  a  high  scdiool  completion  prograun, 
all  ehargas  may  ba  paid. 
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•  For  a  coHilssloiMKi  of  floor,  no  part  of  tho  cdiaems  aay  bo 
paid  onlaso  tbo  offlcor  agrooa  to  roaaln  on  aotivo  duty  for 
«t  loast  two  yoars  after  co^^loting  tho  training  or 
education. 

in  1983,  bocadse  a  largo  mabor  of  officers  in  tho  Any 
National  Guard  had  not  c<atg>lotod  a  college  degree,  the  Any 
explored  the  ttse  of  the  tuition  assistance  program  for  reserve 
officers  to  support  their  educational  programs.  The  Any  Judge 
Advocate  Gmeral  ruled  hoifever  that,  while  there  was  no 
statutory  prcdiibition  against  tuition  assistance  for  reserve 
officers,  as  a  practical  natter,  tuition  assistance  could  not  be 
provided  to  reserve  officers  because  of  the  two-year  active  duty 
payback  re^iirement  of  the  law.  The  Fiscal  Year  1986  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  temporarily  dealt  with  this 
limitation  by  providing  a  means  to  extend  the  Tuition  Assistance 
Program  to  officers  serving  in  the  Any  National  Guard  and  the 
Any  Reserve.  The  Act  provided  that  tuition  assistance  could  be 
paid  if  the  officer  agreed  to  remain  a  neiaber  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  for  at  least  four  years  after  completing  the  training  or 
education. 

This  temporary  authority,  applicable  only  to  members  of  a 
reserve  component  of  the  Any,  was  continued  and  codified 
thrcHigh  a  provision  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  This  provision  further  clarified  the  payback 
period  by  differentiating  reserve  officers  serving  on  full-time 
duty  (two-year  payback  after  completion)  from  those  serving  in 
the  S^elected  Reserve  but  not  on  full-time  duty  (four-year 
payback) .  The  Act  also  stipulated  that  tuition  assistance  could 
not  be  used  for  pursuit  of  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  In  addition,  the  Congress  stated  its  intention  that  the 
authority  be  used  only  in  Instances  where  the  M6IB  was  not 
available  (less  than  half-time  attendance) .  The  new  authority 
remained  applicable  only  to  the  Army,  and  the  Congress  required 
a  report  on  current  Army  policy  with  respect  to  educational 
requirements  for  commissioning  and  promotion. 

Although  the  Services  have  the  legal  authority  to  provide 
tuition  assistance  to  enlisted  reservists  not  on  active  duty, 
the  Amy  is  the  only  Service  currently  doing  so  for  reserve 
ccHBponent  mnzbers  not  full-time  duty.  In  Fiscal  Year  1986, 
the  Amy  extended  the  use  of  the  Tuition  Assistance  Progrm  to 
part-time  reservists,  both  officers  and  enlisted  members.  This 
appears  to  be  the  first  time  tuition  assistance  has  been  offered 
to  part-time  enlisted  mservists  in  any  Service.  Unlike  the 
officers,  enlisted  meabem  who  use  this  program  have  no  further 
service  requirement  as  a  payback  for  the  assistance  received. 

In  Fiecal  Year  1986,  a  total  of  4,941  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  mmbers,  (1,976  enlisted  membem  and  2,965  officers) 
used  this  program  at  a  cost  of  $728,000.  In  Fiscal  Year  1987, 
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ov«r  25,000  pcrsoniMl  (20,730  anliatsd  aegdMrs  and  5,103 
officars)  usad  tha  Tuition  Aaaiatanca  Progran.  Btpandituraa 
during  Fiscal  Yaar  1987  totalad  $6.04  nillion. 

As  notad  aarliar,  nanbars  of  tha  Salactad  Rasarva  trtio  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  G.I.  Bill  are  entitled  to  the 
following  benefits: 

$140  per  month  for  full-time  education 
$105  per  month  for  3/4-time  education 
$  70  par  month  for  l/2-tima  education 

The  MGIB  as  currently  structured,  however,  does  not  provide 
educational  assistance  for  attendance  less  than  half-time.  The 
Army  is  using  the  Tuition  Assistance  Progran  for  some  students 
who  attend  less  than  half-time.  Amy  progrem  rules  preclude 
tuition  assistance  for  those  receiving  MGIB  benefits,  but  do  not 
preclude  payment  to  those  who  could  be  eligible  through 
reenlistment  or  extension. 

QBMC  study  of  the  current  Tuition  Assistance  Progrm  indicates 
that,  if  the  MGIB  were  changed  to  provide  educational  assistance 
for  attendance  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis,  some  members 
night  receive  less  money  tdian  under  the  current  progran.  This 
assvaes  that  no  changes  are  made  to  the  current  Tuit.  n 
Assistance  Progran  and  that  the  MGIB  «rould  be  modified  to 
provide  $35  per  month  for  attendance  "less  than  half-time." 

The  higher  the  cost  per  credit  hour,  the  more  advantageous  it 
would  be  for  the  mraber  to  use  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program 
for  less  than  half-time  attendance  (1  to  5  credit  hours) . 

For  example,  a  part-time  student  enrolled  in  a  3-credit  hour 
course  at  the  University  of  Georgia  pays  $61  per  credit  hour. 

The  cost  of  the  course  would  be  $183.  Using  the  Tuition 
Assistance  Progran,  Idie  government  would  pay  $137.25  and  the 
student  $45.75.  Assuming  the  same  3-credit  course  is  taken  at 
George  Mason  university,  the  cost  per  credit  hour  is  $86  or  $258 
for  the  course.  The  government  would  pay  $193.50  and  the 
student  $64.50.  Finally,  the  same  course  at  George  Washington 
University  would  cost  $330  per  credit  hour  or  $990.  The  govern¬ 
ment  would  pay  $742.50  and  the  student  $247.50. 

If  the  MGIB  were  changed  to  allow  for  attendance  on  a  less 
than  half-t^ae  basis  using  the  structure  reflected  below,  the 
maxlaum  benefit  would  be  $35  per  month  for  the  duration  of  the 
course  (usually  4  months) . 


Full-time  12  credit  hours  or  sore  $140 
3/4-tlme  9  credit  hours  or  sore  $105 
1/2-tlme  6  credit  hours  or  more  $  70 
1/4-time  3  credit  hours  or  more  $  35 
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Under  this  etruoture,  each  student  in  the  examples  below  would 
receive  $140.  Table  5-16  compares  the  Tuition  Asalstance 
Progran  with  a  revised  GI  Bill  that  allows  for  less  than  half- 
tine  attendance  and  highlights  the  associated  costs  for  each. 


Tabla  5-16:  Coa|Mr«t1v«  Costa  -  Tuition  Asaiataneo  Arograa  and  mit 


Tuition  Aasiatanca  Progra* 


mil 


Ceura* 

Paid  by 

Paid  by 

Paid  by 

Paid  by 

Fm 

Prograe 

ttudant 

Pregrad^ 

ttudant 

113.00 

137.50 

45.75 

140.00 

43.00 

250.00 

193.50 

64.50 

140.00 

118.00 

990.00 

742.50 

247.50 

140.00 

850.00 

*  Tha  banoTIt  to  tha  govarnMnt  it  praautably  auch  graatar  uith  tha  mil  baeauaa  of  tho  terviea 
obligation  aaaociatad  uith  this  prograa. 


Several  observations  can  be  drawn  froa  this  cosparlson.  As 
education  costs  rise,  the  Tuition  Assistance  Prograa  potentially 
becones  relatively  nore  expensive.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  is  no  permanent  authority  for  tuition  assistance;  it 
is  based  on  authority  flowing  froa  the  annual  appropriation  of 
funds  by  Congress.  Unlike  the  NGIB,  which  provides  an 
entitlement,  funding  for  the  Tuition  Assistance  Prograa  is 
discretionary  and  thus  its  availability  and  benefit  levels  can 
be  reduced  or  eliainated  in  the  budget  process. 

As  this  report  was  being  finalized,  the  Army  announced  that 
they  were  cutting  in-service  education  benefits  by  nore  than  $30 
nllllon  effective  January  1,  1988.^^  These  reductions  limit 
tuition  aid  payments  for  officers,  warrant  officers,  fuid 
enlisted  soldiers  to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs,  with  a  cap  of 
$80  per  semester  hour  for  undergraduate  education.  However, 
this  limitation  has  not  been  izqposed  on  either  active  AGRs  or 
part-tlae  neabers  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recanaends  the  following: 

■  Benefits  for  part-tiae  Katifxial  Guard  and  Reserve 

members  under  the  Tuitioi  Assistance  Prograa  should  be 
limited  to  aanbers  idio  do  not  neat  the  NGIB  eligibility 
criteria  for  reascais  other  than  failing  to  enli^, 
reenlist,  or  extend  for  six  years  in  the  Selected 
Reserve. 
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■  Tttlti<ni  AMistanoe  autbority  for  fho  raaarva  coaponants 
bhouLld  ba  esctandad  in  law  to  all  tbe  Sarvices. 

■  Tha  currant  statutory  provision  lisiltiiig  Tuition 
Assistance  to  bacisilauraate  degree  prograns  should  be 
ranoved. 


Incentive  Brooran  RecasBendatlons 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  6th  QKMC  recommendations  for 
the  reserve  Special  and  Incentive  pay  program. 

■  Amend  section  307  of  title  37,  United  States  code,  to 
authorize  payment  of  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  to 
reservists  during  periods  of  inactive  duty  training  and 
that  DoD  amend  its  own  regulation  (DODI  1304.22)  to  delete 
the  current  restriction  that  limits  payment  of  Special  Duty 
Assignment  Pay  to  members  on  active  duty  for  ISO  days  or 
more. 


■  Pursue  legislative  authority  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  authorize  payment,  under  a  two-year  test  program, 
of  "Naval  Reserve  Fleet  Pay"  to  enlisted  Selected  Reserve 
members  serving  on  Naval  Reserve  Fleet  ships. 

■  Nodlfy  the  Services'  budgeting  process  so  that  each  reserve 
coq;>onent  budgets  for  eac^  Special  and  Incentive  pay  as  a 
separate  line  item  for  full-time  or  part-time  personnel,  in 
the  sane  manner  as  done  by  the  active  components. 

■  The  financial  accounting  systems  used  by  each  Service 
should  aggregate  each  type  of  Sfcl  pay  paid  to  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  and  include  sucdi  financial  data  on  the 
quarterly  military  pay  tapes  to  the  Defense  Data  Manpower 
Center  for  merging  with  RCCPDS  incentives  information. 

The  following  is  a  summaxry  of  the  6th  QRHC  recommendations  for 
the  reserve  bonus  program: 

■  Pursue  legislative  authority  to  conduct  a  two-year  test  of 
a  modified  payment  s<^edule  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
Enlistment  Bonus  (section  308c  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code)  in  order  to  izqprove  the  effectiveness  of  the  bonus. 

■  Develop  a  legislative  proposal  with  these  amendments: 

■  Amend  section  308i(a) (2) (A)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  specify  that  the  Selected  Reserve  Prior-Service 
Enlistment  Bonus  ZMy  be  provided  to  membezs  with  less 
than  14  years  (vice  10  years)  of  total  military  service. 
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■  JUMmd  section  308b(a)  (1)  of  title  37,  united  States 
Code,  to  specify  that  the  Selected  Reserve  Reenlisteent 
Bcmus  say  be  provided  to  esrtters  with  less  than  14  years 
(vloe  10  years)  of  total  nilitary  service. 

■  Asend  section  308e(c) (2)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  payeent  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  Affiliation  Bonus  be  nade  on  the  date 
of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  original  enlisteent  or 
call  to  active  duty  vloe  the  fifth  anniversary. 

■  A  reviev  be  conducted  of  participation  under  section 

2171(a) (2) (A)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  General 

Educational  Loan  Repayeent  Prograa  for  the  Selected  Reserve 

(coBBonly  referred  to  as  the  Student  Loan  Repaysent 

Program) . 

■  Pursue  the  following  reconmendations  for  data  collection: 

■  Continue  priority  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
guality  and  accuracy  of  the  Reserve  Cosponents  Common 
Personnel  Data  System. 

■  Revise  DoD  Instruction  7770.2,  "Magnetic  Tape  Extracts 
of  Military  Pay  Records,"  to  require  that  reserve 
coiq>onent  pay  file  data  be  furnished  qpaarterly  to  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  on  the  same  basis  as 
presently  required  for  active  pay  file  data. 

■  Develcq[iaent  of  and  periodic  reporting  of  staixiard  data 
displays  on  bonus  programs  for  all  reserve  components. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  6th  QRMC  recommendations  for 
the  reserve  Educational  Assistance  Program: 

B  Develcq*  a  legislative  proposal  with  these  amendments: 

B  Amend  section  2131(b),  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  educational  benefits  for  less 
than  half-time  attendance. 

B  Amend  section  2132(b)(2),  chapter  106  of  title  lO, 

Uhited  States  Code,  to  delete  the  requirement  to 
complete  180  days  of  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  as 
an  aspect  of  prograa  eligibility. 

B  Amend  section  2132,  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  lijd.t  benefits  for  the  Active 
Guard/Reserve  members  to  those  authorised  under  chapter 
30  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
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■  JkMnd  aections  1413(a)(1)  and  1415,  diqptar  30  of  titla 
38,  Onitad  Statas  Coda,  to  baaa  tha  aocrnal  of  basic 
adocatlmial  asslstanoa  on  tha  aaiiths  of  aetiva  duty 
sarvloa  parforaad,  dalaitlng  tha  $350  antltlasawt  for  two 
yaars  of  sarvioa  and  satti^  a  nonthly  dollar 
antitlanent  of  $30p,  ths  total  antltlaaant  to  ba 
dapandant  on  tba  sonths  of  aarvloa  parforaad.  To 
pravant  a  raduotion  in  banafit  lavals  for  aaabars 
participating  in  tha  axiating  program,  a  grandfathar 
provision  should  ba  inclndad. 

■  Aarad  obigatar  lOi  of  titla  10,  onitad  Statas  coda,  to 
limit  tha  oovaraga  tqr  tha  Tuition  Aasistanoa  Program  to 
thosa  rasarva  mnSbars  who  do  not  maat  tha  MSIB 
eligibility  criteria  for  raascnw  other  than  failing  to 
enlist,  raanlist,  or  extend  for  six  yaars  in  tha 
Selected  Baserva. 

■  Amend  section  2007(c)(1),  chapter  101  of  title  10, 
united  States  Code,  to  extend  the  Tuition  Assistance 
authority  for  the  reserve  cosponents  to  all  the 
Services. 

■  Amend  section  2007(c)(1),  chapter  101  of  title  10, 

United  States  Code,  to  d^ate  tha  statutory  provision 
limiting  Tuition  Assistance  to  baccalaureate  degree 
programs. 

■  A  review  be  conducted  by  a  DoD  study  group  of  the  cucisting 
and  prospective  educational  assistance  administrative 
problems  associated  with  the  ”2X4”  enlistment  cation 
(section  1412,  chapter  30  of  titla  38,  United  States  Code). 
Hie  study  group  should  ensure  that  problem  resolution  is 
within  the  llidts  of  reasonable  administrative  capability 
and  resource  expenditures. 
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9m  witbomm  of  tbm-  tiilrd  of  tho  Millfc^ty  CbaopOiMMtlon 

oapiMga  meimua  ttmrb  sro  bvof  49  pafa  tmd 

allammo^  lH  tho  Kllltatty  oeoqboiilnftion  wfatmUf  If  iMoioflto  are 
addbftr  taui  totitl  i»  neatly  70.*  '-WOet-liaBbefa;  tcowever,  are  only 
entitled  to  o  fev  of  tiie  Miqr  eofeitate  paye  tthd  allowances.  All 
MaAiejni  <»i  fiill<*tia»  doty  in  the  intitorMd  servitea  are  entitled 
to  reeeliwe  basic  pay,  baeic  allm^oe  for  <|aartefs  (BhQ)  and 
basic  adlotraaoe  for  sObSistMce  (BA8)  (Or  the  in-kind  e^ivalent 
of  tbe  quarters  and  subsistence  allcsaaices) .  ffhen  the  federal 
tax  advantage  (tdiich  accrues  froa  BAQ  and  BAS  because  they  are 
not  subject  to  federal  incoae  tax)  is  added,  the  total  is  the 
base  level  of  coaqpensatlon  received  by'Sesbers  on  full-tine 
duty.  The  tern  used  to  describe  this  base  level  is  Basic 
Military  Compensation  (BMC).  A  closely  related  tern,  defined  in 
lav  at  section  101(25)  of  title  37,  united  States  Code,  is 
Regular  Military  Conpensation  (RMC) .  RMC  differs  fron  BMC  in 
that  it  also  Includes  any  variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  or 
station  housing  allowance  and  the  federal  tax  advantage  of  these 
allowances.  RMC  is  conceptually  different  from  BMC  in  that  not 
all  nenbers  on  active  duty  receive  housing  allowances  in 
addition  to  BAQ.  BMC  is  used  to  provide  a  general  basis  for 
conparison  of  military  and  civilian  conpensation. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  basic  pay  and  conpensation  for 
inactive  duty  training,  which  is  directly  linked  to  basic  pay, 
represents  the  bulk  of  the  nilitary  compensation  for  most  part- 
tiiM  reservists.  As  discussed  in  Volime  II  of  this  report,  this 
fact  results  in  a  distortion  of  the  pay  of  part-time  reservists 
relative  to  their  active  duty  cotmterparts.  The  distortion 
occurs  because  ctmpensatlon  for  inactive  duty  training  is  based 
on  basic  pay  and  reservists  are  not  entitled  to  either  BAQ  or 
BAS  when  on  inactive-duty  training. 

Selected  Reservists  spend  a  nininun  of  two  weeks  each  year  on 
active  duty.  Some  spend  significantly  more  time,  performing 
frequent  short  periods  of  active  duty  for  training  or  of  active 
duty  in  su{qport  of  active  or  reserve  force  missions. 

Entitlements  for  allowances  often  are  dependent  on  the  length  of 
the  active  duty  period  being  served.  Other  factors  nay  also  be 
important  in  determining  entitlements,  as  well,  such  as  whether 
or  not  the  Mdaer  has  dependents.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter 
discusses  allowances.  Rousing,  family  separation,  subsistence, 
and  tmiform  allowances  are  reviewed  and  related  issues 
pertaining  to  travel  allowances,  housing,  and  subsistence  during 
inactive  duty  training  are  discussed.  Finally,  the  QRMC 
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aaalysMi  thft  fMslbillty  of  mibstitiiting  an  allovanca  in  liau  of 
^  ^  aUQ«ww«*  tor  wMbars  of  tha  Individual  Raady  Kaaarva 
Idle  fUfill  ^lair  ammal  raporting  raquiraa^nt. 


.jiilitiHEr  fl^f  ioara  of  tha  Unitad  statas 
ppra  oiudi, aniMtituta.  i!lia  <^raar 
.  ...  ..  i«nM#lria|«nd  antitlaaant  of  all 

'  apiiliHi^i  MM^liip^an.'iMPtiva.  to.  .guartara  or  a  caah 
!qart;iM^,^Plshia,.of  anadid^  sai^ra,  thia-alao 
goartara  adagMata  to  houaa  thair 
«f-yyffwWfcg4.: ;  iad^ar-provialwi  vaa  mbaaquantly  axtandad  to 
Jiatfhara  a^  Mil.  iQSSiC  raviav  foouaad  on  two 
oopo^^  of  heiiainj  alloMAoa  antitlahanta  for  raaarviata:  baq 
and  vat,  -,  r  , , 


Baalc  ^llowanca  fear  owartwra 

fha  iaaua  caooaaning  BAQ  for  iMaJsara  on  activa  duty  for 
training  ariaaa  f roa  two  poncams.  fhia  iaane  was  originally 
raiaad  by  a  congraaaional  inquiry  following  a  conatituant's 
co^plaixA  that  turo  aini^a  naabara  of  tha  aaaa  Sarvica  and  saaa 
grada  racaiva  diffarmt  caapmaation  whM  parfmning  idantical 
niaaiaaa  in  a  tanporary  duty  (TOY)  status.  Tha  DoD  raiqioasa  to 
this  inquiry  «q(ilainad,  currant  procaduras  apd  indicatad  that  the 
6th  QOiC  would  rairlM  tha  iauua  further.  Tha  second  concern 
with  respect  to  the  BbQ  surfaced  daring  tha  unit  visit  program 
of  tha  QRMC  and  in  written  conaants  provided  by  respondents  to 
tha  1996  Rasarva  Qanponants  Surveys.  This  concern  canters  on 
tha  fact  that  uanbars  without  dependants  do  not  receive  BAQ 
during  short  tours  of  activa  duty  tdilla  neabars  with  dependants 
do. 


The  cunrant  B9Q.  authority  creates  a  disparity  in  antitleaants 
for  nasbars  in  oosantially  identical  situatiems  in  that  reserve 
naMars  with  and  without  dependants  are  treated  differently  with 
respect  to  the  BAQ  idian  on  short  tmtrs  of  activa  duty.  A 
further  result  is  that  activa  and  reserve  component  members 
withmt  dapMdants  are  treated  differently  in  essentially 
identical  situations. 


The  disparity  in  treatment  with  respect  to  coapensation 
results  from  the  fact  that  section  401(d)  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11157,  ’'Regulations^ Relating  to  Incentive  Pay,  Special  Pay  and 
AlloMmces,"  defines  the  permanent  duty  station  of  members  of 
the  rMesve  ce^poneitta  on  active  duty  for  training  as  the  place 
Mere  the  training, is  being  performed.  This  provision  had  its 
origins  in  Erecutive  ’<h:der  10264,  Mich  was  issued  by  President 
Trmen  in.  1951  to  iaplMent  section  302  of  the  career 
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co^pimsfttion  Apt  of  1949.  Dm  appqarMit  intent  of  th«  provision 
wu  to  eft  «  standard  that  «cnil4  to  Vatton*!  Guard  and 

RasMrya  mant^tn^  during  thalr  annuai  training  parloda. 

An  a  consaquanne  of  this  provision,  rsssxvs  nssbars  wiittout 
dapandents  do  hot  rscalva  a  BAQ  alloManca  shan  assi^sd  quarters 
idiila  oh  active  duty  for  training,  this  is  toils  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  they  also  nust  continue  to  naintain  their 
permanent  houMdiold.  Hational  Guard  and  Seserve  personnsl  who 
nave  dspondento  do  not  lose  tlMlr  BAQ  idien  they  are  provided 
qiuarters  during  ach:ive  duty  for  training.  This  is  because  the 

remnant  has  not  ihrovided  quarters  for  their  dependents.  It 
Qiily  with  reiq^ct  to  single  henbers  that  this  anomaly 
exists.^ 

ih  reviewing  this  issue,  the  Qmc  first  looked  at  the  basic 
ratioh^e  for  payhent  of  a  qpiarters  allowance  to  reservists  on 
short  tours  of  active  dpty.  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
goverhnent  has  no  obli^tion  to  help  defray  the  permanent 
housing  costs  of  reservists  in  their  civilian  comnunlty.  Under 
the  JHC  concept,  however,  the  BAQ  is  part  of  the  base  level  of 
coapensatlon  for  military  members  on  active  duty.  This  standard 
Is  an  laqportant  one  to  reservists,  both  as  a  benchmark  for 
mobiliaation  IncOTe  level  and,  during  peacetime,  as  income 
replacement  for  lost  civilian  wages. 

This  latter  point  is  critical  because  the  majority  of 
reservists  simply  substitute  military  income  for  civilian  income 
idien  they  are  on  active  duty  for  training.  The  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  indicate  that  only  37  percent  of  Selected 
Reservists  receive  either  partial  or  full  civilian  pay  during 
their  required  annual  training.  Virtually  no  reservists  receive 
civilian  pay  for  active  duty  beyond  15  days  annually.  Further, 
88  percent  of  reservists  own  or  rent  their  hones  and  should 
reasonably  expect  a  comonsation  standard  that  recognizes  that 
these  expenses  continue  through  annual  training  and  other  short 
tours  of  active  duty.  This  is  a  reasonable  esqpoctation,  and  one 
that  aiiplles  equally  to  members  without  dependents  and  members 
with  dependents. 

Despite  this  standard,  in  determining  eligibility  for  BAQ, 
reserve  members  without  dependents  are  treated  differently  from 
either  married  reservists  or  their  single  counterparts  on  full¬ 
time  <ihty.  Treatment  differs  because  entitlement  to  BAQ  is 
based  on  the  availability  and  use  of  quarters  at  the  permanent 
duty  station.  This  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  members  without 
d^Mndeitt*,  since  quarters  are  generally  provided  to  these 
.meim»erb  during  short  active  duty  tours,  'thereby  resulting  in  no 
ttntitieptht  to  BAiQ.  As  an  example  of  the  resulting  pay 
differmhtiai^  a  member  in  pay  grade  B4  who  has  no  dependents 
will  ipeewii^.flfd  less  dUring  a  is-day  annual  training  period 
than  will  ah  IN  irith  dependents,  in  the  case  of  a  single  member 
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in  pay  frada  Q3  v«rstts  oxm  abo  is  i^rrisd,  tt»s  diffsrsncs  is 
$198.  -  iiWbsrs  vitboot- 

dsp8iils»bi'-'ift^  '4fi^!^^  ttMcigBMdl'  %o  ttdvsttissnt  fOartsTs 

at  tils  psradaMt  Ifcriy  diMsraaios  i*  tiist  tbs 

rsi^arv^t  inancs  eontinuing  housijtig  siq^spass  froa  a  civilian 
rssiiiiMNIi  f^ipds  of  activs  dul7.  lbs  fail- 

tiiis  ‘Wim^  iMrtgn^W  'd^irtsrb  ^jpically  bas  no  nssd  to 
■ainl^ib  o^^^baib  boiuiii^ 

11^  rWii^iiit'S  situation  Js  dirsetly  c<a^rabls  to  that  of  a 
sin^s  SOtivs  duty  «eab^  idio  is  authotissd  to  liys  off  bass  and 
sntitisd  td:dxav  bAQ,  but  who  is  atwsnt  froaa  hi*  or  hsr 
paraaiMbt  station  on  tsaporaxy.  psripds  of  ssa  or  flsld  duty.  As 
a  rssult  of  Statiitory  and  Bx^i^ti^  Ordsr  changss  aads  in  1985, 
active  fores  asabers  without  dspsndsnts  who  ars  psraittsd  to 
rssids  ssparatsly  ars  no  longer  dsprivsd  of  BAQ  during  ts^iorary 
assigraMnts  to  ssa  or  field  duty.  Ihese  changes  recognized  that 
housing  costs  ^ntinus  for  such  aeabefs  when  at  sea  or  in  the 
field,  lbs  Saae  rationale  applies  to  single  reserve  aeabers 
whose  housing  costs  also  continue  when  they  perfora  periods  of 
li^  than  20  weeks  active  duty,  dines  the  ccaqpensatloh  systaa 
now  provides  that  the  single  active  duty  andser  is  not  penalized 
1:^  loss  of  the  BAO  entltlSaent  during  teaqporary  field  or  sea 
duty,  the  saae  principle  is  appre^riate  and  applicable  in  the 
case  of  short-tern  reserve  duty. 

It  is  the  inconsistent  application  of  this  principle  with 
regard  to  active  and  reserve  ccaponent  aeabers  that  resulted  in 
this  issue  originally  being  surfaozd  for  QBHC  review.  Two 
officers  in  the  sabe  grade,  without  dependents  and  aalntaining 
apartaents  in  the  saae  city,  were  sent  on  tenporary  duty  to 
perfora  a  aisslon  outside  the  united  States.  One  officer  was  on 
extended  active  duty,  the  other  was  a  reservist  called  to  active 
duty  for  this  special  nission.  While  on  tenporary  duty  they 
were  furnished  quarters.  Both  received  applicable  per  dies 
while  in  a  travel  status.  The  a<b:ive  duty  nezher  continued  to 
receive  BAQ.  The  reservist,  however,  because  of  the  provisions 
of  the  current  Bxfcutive  Order,  did  not  receive  BAQ.  The 
civilian  housing  expenses  continued  for  both  aeabers,  but  only 
the  aeaber  on  extended  active  duty  was  coapensated  for  these 
expenses. 

The  current  BAQ  provisions  have  a  negative  impact  on  a 
substantial  nuWbef  of  Selected  Beservlsts,  aost  of  whoa  have 
continuing  housing  eiqpenses  and  experience  a  loss  of  civilian 
wages  while  on  active  duty  for  training,  seventy  percent  of 
aeabers  in  pay  grade  B4  and  below  have  no  dependents  and  45 
percent  cf  all  aaiberi  are  without  dependents.  The  1986  Reserve 
Ocnqponents  Surv<^rs  indicate  tbat^  ambers  without  dependents  are 
aore  likely  to  experlsnee  escalatlnd  housing  costs,  because  a 
higher  percentage  of  single  aeSbers  rent  than  do  aeabers  with 
dqiendwits  (43  percent  fpr  aeabers  without  dependents  coapared 
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with  29  tmtcmnt  tot  Mhbara  «lth  dwiMiiOwnta).  Farthwtaor#,  46 
pwrownt  of  aoabors  with  dopondonta  raoalva  full  or  partial 
civilian  pay  dnrii^  rasarva  duty,  coaparad  with  only  21  parcant 
of  naaba^  aith<ia^:  d<n;>andii|ta. 

^•ta  la  Tabiohala  fot  this  dlffaranca  in  antltlanants,. 
%dilcii  diipr^iirtidnataiy  affitsta  thoa*  ««d>ara  vh<Hia  attrition 
la  aoat  iitely  and  apit  coatly.  ^a  dlaj^ity  could  ba 
ccorractad  by  daaxgniilting  tha  taparviat'a  hoaa  aa  hla  or  bar 
paraamuit  duty  atation  for  BAQ  ahtltlaaant  purpoaaa  for  toura  of 
laaa  than  140  daya  actlva  duty.  For  active  duty  toura  of  140 
daya  or  aora,  paraanant  change  of  atation  rulaa  apply,  in 
heaping  With  Total  Force  atandarda. 

Variid>ia  Houaing  Allowance 

Tha  aacond  concara  with  houaing  allowancaa  for  reaarviata 
daala  wilA  the  proviaion  of  VRA  to  reaarviata  on  active  duty  for 
laaa  than  140  daya.  Thia  allowaiica  haa  bean  aubjact  to  recant 
atatutbry  change.  Individual  reaarviata  axpreaaad  their 
concama  with  raapact  to  VHA  eligibility  during  unit  vlaits  and 
in  raaponaaa  to  the  Survaya. 

VHA  waa  firat  authorized  in  1980  aa  a  naana  of  off Batting 
additional  bcualng  coata  axperlancad  by  naabera  aaalgnad  to 
high«coBt  araaa.  Public  Law  96-343  of  Saptanbar  8,  1980, 
provided  that  naabera  eligible  to  receive  BAQ  would  receive  VHA 
whenever  tha  average  houaing  coat  in  a  apacific  area  exceeded 
115  percent  of  BAQ.  Initially,  .the  VHA  entltleaent  waa 
applicable  to  qualifying  raaarvlata  during  active  duty  toura, 
ragazdlaaa  of  length.  Bacauaa  it  waa  tied  to  tha  BAQ 
antitlaaant,  the  VHA  antitl«Mnt  |.ncraaBad  tha  pay  differential 
between  reaerve  aeabera  with  dapWikienta  and  thoae  without  when 
they  were  perfoming  required  annual  training  or  aerving  on 
other  abort  toura  of  active  duty. 

In  1983,  concern  over  coat  gfmrth  in  the  VHA  progran  resulted 
in  a  DoD  propoaal  to  eliainate  the  VHA  entltleaent  for  short- 
tera  reaefrve  service.  The  DoO  concluded  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  VRA  to  pay  VHA  to  reservists  who 
Were  not  subjiSct  to  frequent  rSaasignaents  or  govemaent- 
dlrected  relocation  to  high-coit  areas.  The  DoD  proposed, 
therefore,  i£hat  the  law  should  be  dhahged  so  that  reservists  on 
active  duty  for  leas  than  140  days  would  not  be  entitled  to  VHA. 
AS  a  result,  the  fiscal  tear  1984  DOO  Authorization  Act 
ccmtaihed  a  provision  that  ellainated  VHA  for  reservists  ordered 
to  active  ^y  for  perldds  of  less  than  140  days  after  Septeaber 
30,  1883 •  tels  reduced  the  annual  net  income  by  l  or  2  percent 
tot  a  typical  reservist  at  pay  grade  B5  with  ulght  years  of 
service. 


Th«  rationale*  for  tha  obanga  vaa  tofaad  on  tha  follovlog 
a88u^ptidau|j 

•  Rai^^iats  sarvlng  abort  toura  ot  aetlva  dii^y  ara  not 
aubjact  to  involuntary  raaaaignMht  to  high-coat  araaa. 

•  iti#  tigbbihf  ttqpaniaa  In^urr^^  a  raaarviat  ia  baaad  on 
tb4  r#ia|hi^i|lt'a  biviiiah  aaployaaat,  net  on  tha  military 
dntiaa  balb^  parfctiiad}  thaiMf  axpwaaa  do  not  cAiai^a  aiiviy 
baoauaa  a  raaarviat  la  callad  to  a  abort  tour  of  active 
4bty. 

•  Individuala  not  provided  goyamaant  <piartara  nay  racalva 
par  dian,  in  addition  to  tbair  pay  and  allowancaa,  to  cover 
additional  coata;  tberafore,  they  do  not  incur  additional 
living  expenaea. 

•  un^r,  tha  Joint  Federal  Travel  Regulationa/  140  daya  ia  the 
ninlnUB  tour  lang^  conaidered  to  be  a  pemanent  change  of 
atation  (PCS),  ^ereforet  the  140-day  requirenent  for 
entitlraent  to  la  conalatent  with  the  intent  of  the 
law. 

In  l9f|S,  the  VKh  progran  waa  atibatantially  revised  in  order  to 
better  aarve  its  intended  purpose  of  coqpenaating  nenbers  with 
high  housing  coats.  Conmeas  restructured  BhQ  and  VHh  and 
intended  that  these  c<hd>lned  elraanta  be  tied  to  the  housing 
coats  axperiencad.  BXQ  was  to  be  set  at  65  percent  of  natipnal 
nedian  housing  cewts  for  each  pay  grade  and  would  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  ^e  existing  pay  adjnftaent  nechaniaa  and 
reviewed  periodically.  VBh  would  be  paid  only  idien  the  local 
nedian  cost  of  housing  for  a  pay  grada  axcaeded  80  percent  of 
tha  national  aadian  housing  coats  for  that  pay  grade. ^ 
subsequent  VHh  raynenta  wogld  ha  tied  to  the  housing  consuner 
price  index  (CPI) .  Congress  continued  to  expact  that  15  percent 
of  housing  costs  would  be  absorb«S  by  the  number  and  paid  froa 
conpensation  other  than  houaing  allowances.^ 

Consistent  with  concern  over  progran  growth,  there  were  other 
changaa  to  the  VRh  pro^itaii  designed  to  constrain  coata  and 
ellainate  features  diaracterized  hy  Congress  as  "iaqperf act ions" 
or  "windfalls.*  tJnd^  t3ie  19(15  reyisima,  nenbers  living  in 
govema#at  qtiarters  idtO  receivad  hXQ  at  the  "with  dependents 
rate*  seleiy  ^  reason  of  child  s^port  paynents  becana 
inaligibla  f^  VBA.  itiliheta  not  pjj^ided  quartars  but  receiving 
BAQ  at  the  higher  rate^bedausd  of  child  support  paynents  now 
reiefiye  VBA  at  the  *yltbout  dapehdants"  rate.  NMUbers  in  a 
travel  status  due  te  a  persanent  Obange  of  station  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  VBA,  bSoSuse  the  additiohal  expenses  are  co^)en8ated 
through  travel  entitleaftents.  Finally,  nenbers  are  now  required 
to  doounent  housing  expenses;  VRA  paynents  in  excess  of  actual 
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cost*  rMnilt  in  a  caduction  in  VHAi.  Ro  natter  how  Inexpensive  a 
aeaiber's  housing  costs  are,  however,  there  is  no  reduction  of 
Bhg. 

Although  the  1985  revisions  tended  to  obscure  the  basic 
raticmale  t&c  VHA  by  concmtrating  on  the  fomula  described 
above ^  the  legislative  history  of  the  VHA  progran  would  indicate 
that  VHA  reaalns  a  supplenental  allowance,  intended  to  help 
mitigate  the  financial  burden  neabers  experience  as  a  result  of 
reassignnente  to  high  cost  areas  solely  for  convenience  of  the 
government.  Reservists'  permanent  housing  expenses  are  a 
fiUKStion  of  civilian  employment,  not  military  assignment.  Since 
variable  levels  of  housing  costs  for  reservists  are  not  related 
to  militaty  asslgment,  %re  conclude  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  payment  of  VHA.^  When  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  periods  of  more  than  20  weeks,  VHA  may  be  payable;  this 
cmistltutes  a  permanent  change  of  station.  For  duty  of  less 
than  20  weeks,  additional  housing  costs  are  provided  for  by  per 
diem  entitlMents . 

Housing  Allowance  Alternatives 

A  variety  of  reserve  housing  allowance  alternatives  with 
associated  savings  or  costs  were  considered  by  the  6th  QRNC.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  seven  alternatives  considered  and  the  QSMC 
evaluation  follows. 

(1)  Eliminate  BAQ  for  all  members  on  active  duty  for  less 
than  140  days.  This  alternative  would  result  in 
annual  savings  of  approximately  $190  million. 

(2)  Make  no  change  to  current  housing  allowance 
entitlements,  an  alternative  that  obviously  results  in 
no  change  from  current  costs. 

(3)  Provide  an  entitlement  to  BAQ  for  all  members  on 
active  duty  for  less  than  140  days  with  the  exception 
of  members  without  dependents  on  initial  active  duty 
for  training  (lADT) .  The  annual  cost  of  this 
alternative  in  estimated  at  $49  million. 

(4)  Provide  an  entitlement  to  BAQ  for  all  members  on 
active  duty  for  less  than  140  days.  Under  this 
alternative,  neabers  without  dependents  on  lADT  would 
receive  BAQ,  raising  the  costs  to  $108  million. 

(5)  Restore  the  VHA  entitlement  for  all  reservists  who 
receive  BAQ.  This  would  cost  $58  million  per  year. 
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(6)  Provite  an  antitlaaant  to  BAQ  and  VHA  for  all  Beabers 
on  active  duty  for  lass  than  140  days  with  the 
exception  of  mesbers  without  dependents  on  lADT.  This 
alternative  would  cost  $122  nillion. 

(7)  Provide  an  entitlesent  to  BAQ  and  VHA  for  all  nenbers 
on  active  duty  for  less  than  140  days.  Annual  costs 
would  ]3e  $199  Billion  under  this  option. 

The  iiq^ct  of  Alternative  (1)  would  be  a  significant  pay  cut 
for  approxlBately  55  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Disproportionately  affected  would  be  junior  personnel,  for  whon 
BAQ  is  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  total  active  duty  pay. 
This  would  surely  adversely  affect  recruiting  and  retention  as 
well  as  violate  the  longstanding  principle  of  BMC.  Alternative 
(2) ,  l.e.  no  change,  would  perpetuate  a  najor  difference  in 
compensation  for  members  with  and  without  dependents  emd  between 
reserve  and  active  component  members-  performing  Identical 
duties.  There  is  clearly  no  logical  rationale  for  these 
disparities . 

Alternatives  (3)  and  (4)  would  provide  a  reasonable  level  of 
income  replacement  to  all  members  during  short  active  duty  tours 
while  appropriately  recognizing  that  housing  expenses  continue 
during  a  time  of  lost  civilian  wages  for  more  than  half  of 
Selected  Reserve  members.  However,  because  of  their  ages,  it  is 
expected  that  many  members  performing  lADT  live  at  home  and  do 
not  incur  the  continuing  housing  expenses  experienced  by  older 
members.  Alternative  (4)  could  also  create  an  inequity  among 
different  categories  of  members  performing  lADT  by  providing 
greater  compensation  for  members  on  short  lADT  tours,  who  in 
many  cases  receive  less  technical  skill  training. 

Alternatives  (5)  through  (7)  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  QRMC, 
Inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  VHA  program.  Furthermore, 
restoring  VHA  would,  in  the  absence  of  other  changes,  primarily 
benefit  members  with  dependents,  thereby  exacerbating  the  pay 
differential  between  members  with  and  without  dependents. 

Conclusion  and  RecoBBendations 

The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  BMC  provides  an  appropriate  level 
of  Income  replacement  for  reservists  on  active  duty  tours  of 
less  than  140  days.  A  further  departure  from  this  standard  by 
eliminating  BAQ  for  members  with  dependents  could  have  a  severe 
impact  on  retention  and  readiness.  Although  the  formula  for 
determining  housing  allowance  entitlements  has  changed,  the 
Intent  of  VHA  is  to  relBburse  members  for  high  housing  costs 
Incurred  due  to  military  reassignments.  On  this  basis, 
reservists  are  properly  excluded  from  entitlement  to  VHA  during 
short  tours  of  active  duty. 
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With  mpact  to  BAQ  entitlosants  tor  r«>erv«  Miabors  without 
dependants  on  active  duty  tours  of  less  than  140  days,  the  QKHC 
concludes  that  the  existing  procedures  are  not  reasonable  or 
logical  and  that  the  disparate  impact  of  the  current  system  is 
primarily  on  members  lAose  retention  is  most  directly  influenced 
by  their  curxmnt  compensation. 

■  The  QRIK:  recommends  that  entitlaaent  to  BAQ  be  provided 
to  all  reserve  members  on  active  duty  with  the  exertion  of 
members  without  dependents  performing  initial  active  duty 
for  training.  Implementation  of  this  recommendation  would 
provide  an  equitable  solution  to  the  current  disparity  in 
BAQ  between  reservists  with  dependents  and  those  without 
dependents  and  between  reserve  component  and  active 
component  members  performing  duty  together.  Concomitantly, 
it  would  provide  an  additional  financial  incentive  to 
junior  enlisted  personnel,  the  category  in  which  personnel 
turbulence  dysfunctional  to  readiness  has  been  the 
greatest.  The  QRMC  concludes  that  this  recommendation 
should  be  implemented  by  emending  section  403  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  reservist's  home  be 
considered  as  the  reservist's  permanent  duty  station  for 
BAQ  entitlement  purposes  when  on  active  duty  for  less  than 
140  days. 


gamilY  Separation  Allowance  fFSA^ 


The  purpose  of  the  Family  Separation  Allowance  is  to 
reimburse,  on  average,  members  who  are  involuntarily  separated 
from  their  dependents  for  the  extra  expense  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  separation,  and  to  reimburse  members  ^o  must  maintain  a  home 
in  the  United  States  for  their  dependents  and  another  home 
overseas  for  themselves  for  the  extra  expenses  incurred  by 
maintaining  the  overseas  home. 


There  are  two  categories  of  family  separation  allowance, 
commonly  referred  to  as  FSA-I  and  FSA-II.  FSA-I  is  provided  for 
in  section  427(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  FSA-1  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  payad>le  to 
members  in  the  same  pay  grade  and  without  dependents.  This 
allowance  is  payable  when  both  of  the  following  conditions 
exist: 


•  The  movement  of  the  dependents  to  the  permanent  station  or 
to  a  place  near  that  station  at  government  expense  is  not 
authorized,  and  the  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or  near 
that  station. 

•  Government  quarters  or  government-provided  quarters  are  not 
availad>le  for  assignment  to  the  member. 
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The  allowance  is  payable  in  addition  to  any  other  allowances  or 
per  di«i  to  a  MBber  of  the  uniforaed  services  with  dependents 
irtio  is  on  permanent  duty  outside  of  the  United  States  or  Alaska. 

The  second  type  of  family  separation  allowance  (FSA-II)  is 
provided  for  in  section  427(b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 
FSA-II  is  a  monthly  allowance  of  $60,  payable  in  addition  to  any 
other  allowance  f including  FSA-I>  or  per  diem  under  any  of  the 
following  conditions: 

•  The  member  has  a  permanent  change  of  station,  the 
dependents  do  not  reside  at  or  near  that  station,  and  the 
movement  of  the  dependents  at  government  expense  is  not 
authorized. 

•  The  member  is  on  duty  on  board  a  ship  away  from  the  home 
port  of  the  ship  for  a  continuous  period  of  more  than  30 
days. 

•  The  member  is  on  temporary  duty  away  from  the  member's 
permanent  station  for  a  continuous  period  of  more  than  30 
days,  and  the  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or  near  the 
temporary  duty  station. 

On  its  surface,  the  law  seems  to  provide  the  same  eligibility 
rules  and  coverage  for  both  the  active  and  reserve  components, 
but  questions  of  interpretation  have  arisen  that  might  e:q>ose  an 
Inconsistency  between  full-time  and  part-time  neadaers  in  their 
eligibility  for  FSA-I.  Because  reservists  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  law  and  because  such  terms  as  "permanent 
station"  and  "temporary  duty"  (rather  than  "active  duty 
training")  are  used,  the  matter  was  raised  by  the  DoD  Military 
Pay  amd  Allowances  Committee  during  discussions  in  late  1964. 

As  a  result,  a  ruling  was  requested  from  the  Comptroller 
General . 

The  Coaqptroller  General  opinion  (4B-153192,  April  2,  1964) 
stated  that  qualified  resezvists  are  eligible  to  receive  both 
types  of  family  separation  allowance.  The  opinion  pointed  out 
that  neither  the  Act  nor  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act 
reflected  any  exclusion  of  reservists,  so  they  were  therefore 
considered  as  eligible,  central  to  this  opinion  was  the 
determination  that  the  training  station  to  which  the  reservist 
is  ordered,  and  where  the  duty  is  performed,  would  be  considered 
the  reservist's  "permanent  station"  for  purposes  of  FSA-I,  when 
both  of  the  following  are  true: 

•  The  reservist  is  not  authorized  to  move  dependents  to  the 
station  at  government  expense. 

•  The  enforced  separation  from  the  reservist's  family  is  for 
more  than  30  days. 
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The  opinion  (exc«pt  for  the  definition  of  "pezvanent  etation”) 
relied  upon  the  languaga  of  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations  (with 
regard  to  traval  allowances)  and  Executive  Order  10204 
(r^arding  quarters  allowance) ,  and  interpreted  section 
427(b) (1)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  them.  The  qplnlon  created 
a  new  problem  in  that  it  created  a  new  definition  of  "permanent 
station"  by  requiring  that  the  duty  station  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  station  when  the  length  of  the  enforced  separation  is 
for  more  than  30  days.  This  is  in  direct  contrtullction  to  the 
long-established  rule,  reflected  in  the  JFTR,  that  the  length  of 
time  that  distinguishes  between  TOY  and  a  PCS  is  140  days. 

Thus,  for  reservists  only,  for  purposes  of  FSA-I  only,  there  are 
circumstances  where  the  period  from  31-139  days  has  been 
included  within  the  definition  of  a  permanent  change  of  station. 

Under  this  situation,  a  reservist  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
per  diem  as  the  result  of  being  on  TOY  status  under  the  JFTR 
while  simultaneously  being  eligible  to  receive  FSA-I,  due  to 
being  considered  as  assigned  to  a  permanent  duty  station  as 
defined  in  the  Comptroller  General  opinion.  This  is 
inconsistent  with  rules  applicedile  to  members  on  extended  active 
duty,  because  the  latter  are  not  subject  to  the  opinion  that 
created  the  potential  problem. 

No  evidence  has  been  found  that  anyone  has  actually  received  a 
dual  per  diem  suid  FSA-I  payment  as  a  result  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  reservists 
may  have  been  entitled  to  FSA-I  but  did  not  receive  it.  With 
the  expanded  use  of  reservists  to  fulfill  overseas  missions,  the 
likelihood  of  such  eligibility  is  increased. 

Implementation  of  the  QRMC  recommendation  with  respect  to 
housing  allowances  will  prevent  this  potential  problem  from 
resulting  in  \uiwarranted  expense  to  ^e  government.  Amendment 
of  the  law  to  provide  that  the  permanent  duty  station  of  the 
reserve  member  is  the  member's  home  would  pr'^vent  any  potential 
dual  eligibility  for  payment  of  per  diem  and  FSA-I  to 
reservists . 


Basic  Allowance  For  Subsistence  fBhS) 

The  statutory  authority  for  BAS  is  contained  in  section  402  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code.  Enlisted  members  on  active  duty 
are  entitled  to  BAS  on  a  daily  basis  when  ratlons-in-kind  are 
not  available  or  when  permission  to  mess  separately  is  granted. 
These  provisions  are  equally  applicable  to  enlisted  reserve 
component  members  when  on  active  duty,  regardless  of  length  or 
type  of  duty. 
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Rm«zv«  offlceni  on  activo  dti^y  ara  antltlad  to  BAS  at  all 
tiMs  bn  a  voiftbl;if  baaia  or  at  ona>^ilrtiath  of  tha  aonttily  rata 
for  aach  day  of  aotiva  duty  or  activa  duty  for  training,  aa  ara 
thair  full’-tiibi  dul^  cOuntarparta.  fba  found  no  baaia  on 
which  to  racoaiaand  a  changra  to  tha  BAS  for  raaarviata  on  active 
duty.  ' 


Traval  Allowancea.  Quartaya  and  Subaiatanca  Purina  Inactlva-Put 
TtaillilW  (JOT) 

BAQ  and  BAS  ara  not  authorized  for  ueBbara  who  ara  not 
entitled  to  baaic  pay;  thua  National  Guard  and  Raaarva  Baabara 
parforaing  IDT  do  not  receive  theaa  allowancea.  It  appeara 
that,  imder  the  clrcuastancas  that  exlated  when  paid  drill 
perloda  ware  firat  authorized,  it  waa  not  anticipated  that 
quartera  or  aubaiatence  expenses  would  be  Incurred.  Under 
Bodem  circuBstances,  in  which  most  zionthly  IDT  Includes  at 
least  four  drill  periods  covering  two  8-hour  days,  quarters  and 
subsistence  expenses  become  a  concern. 

The  actual  practices  in  place  in  the  reserve  components  are 
complex  and,  in  some  cases,  vary  among  the  components.  Member 
comments  indicate  that  many  believe  that  they  should  be 
compensated  for  travel,  quarters,  and  meals,  some  members 
clearly  do  not  understand  the  rationale  for  the  system, 
particularly  when  they  see  reservists  in  another  component 
receiving  benefits  trtiich  they  do  not.  Many  are  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  reduced  their  ability 
to  claim  these  expenses  on  their  federal  income  tax  (this  is 
discussed,  with  recommendations,  in  Chapter  7) .  The  flexible 
use  of  duty  status  to  meet  specific  training  or  Total  Force 
missions  also  creates  situations  in  which  the  pay  status  of 
members  performing  the  same  duty  will  be  different.  Thus  a 
member  placed  on  active  duty  will,  dependent  upon  distance  from 
the  unit,  be  compensated  under  almost  totally  different 
provisions  than  the  member  on  IDT. 

Travel  Allowances 

fftien  performing  IDT  at  their  normal  training  site,  reservists 
do  not  receive  travel  expenses.  Tables  6-1  and  6-2  shows  the 
time  from  the  reservist's  home  to  the  IDT  site  and  the  method  of 
transportation  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  members. 

As  Indicated,  many  reservists  experience  consider2d}le  travel 
time  to  IDT,  with  19  percent  of  officers  and  7  percent  of 
enlisted  members  spending  more  than  two  hours  in  travel  each 
way.  In  some  cases,  government  transportation  is  provided,  but 
this  is  never  the  prevalent  practice  even  for  members  who  must 
travel  several  hours  to  their  IDT  site.  The  rationale  for  no 
travel  allowances  in  these  circvimstances  is  that  the  travel  is 
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Tabl«  «-l.  Fro*  HtnM  to  Unit  by  llotho<l  of 

(OfficOr). 

'Pux:«nt  of  Total 


(H  -  143 

,675) 

Private  Auto 

Military 

Public 

Total 

ZiMi 

9X  Kftlfc _ 

Trana*-- 

ZXSlMU-> 

Less  than  1  hour 

63.5 

* 

0.1 

63.7 

1-2  hours 

17.1 

* 

0.2 

17.4 

2-3  ho\irs 

8.4 

0.1 

0.3 

8  •  8 

3-6  hours 

5.5 

0.4 

1.0 

6e9 

More  than  6  hours 

2u2. 

3  •  3 

Total 

*Less  than  0.1% 

96.4 

0.8 

2.9 

Table  6-2.  Tine  Fron  Home  to  Unit  by  Method  of  Transportation 
(Enlisted) 


Tine 

Less  than  1  hour 

Percent  of 
(K  -  794, 

Private  Auto 
or  Walk 

Total 

862) 

Military 

Trans. 

Public 

Trans. 

Total 

79.6 

0.3 

1.2 

81.0 

1-2  hours 

11.4 

0.1 

0.6 

X2  •  X 

2-3  hours 

3.7 

0.2 

0.2 

4.x 

3-6  hours 

1.8 

0.2 

0.1 

2.2 

More  than  6  hours 

■Qv4 

-Axl 

* 

0.6 

Total 

*Less  than  0.1% 

97.0 

10.9 

2.2 

typically  performed  because  the  nember  has  voluntarily  elected 
to  serve  in  the  unit.  In  1984,  section  613  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525) ,  amended 
section  407(a)  of  title  37  to  authorize  travel  allowances  for 
certain  reserve  component  Instructors  who  perform  their  IDT 
duties  more  than  100  miles  fron  the  reserve  school  to  which  they 
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ari  aMigfiiM)  tod  toara  tiiK  vduld  nojbuiliy  ba  parfaraad.  A  1967 
uandaMit  to  Bac±ion  407  (a)  autborizad  traval  aliowancas  for 
raaarviats  too  parfom  IDT  at  a  taiq»orary  training  location. 

Qaartaza 

Altboo^  jLa  not  paid  for  IDT,  raaarviats  are  antitlad  to 
p«r-^aa  or  Zaiabarsaaant  for  actual  lodging  axpansas  toen  they 
ara  parforaing  IDT  at  a  taiq>orary  training  aita.  Thara  is  no 
aatitlaamt  for  auto  coapansation  at  tha  aaabar's  noraal 
training  aita,  ragardlasa  of  tha  availability  of  guartars  in- 
kind.  Provision  of  in-kind  guartars  varias  by  coaponant.  In 
aH  cotoonants  axcapt  for  tha  rasarva  coaponants  of  tha  Air 
Fbrea,  rasarvista  pay  tha  aervica  toarga  for  bachelor  officer  or 
enlisted  guartars  even  though  they  receive  no  reiaburseaent  or 
par  diaa.  Kational  Guard  and  Rasarva  coaponants  in  two  Military 
Dapartaants  aay  occupy  contract  quarters  at  no  charge. 

Subsistence 

Authority  initially  provided  by  section  244  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  permits  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  to  provide  enlisted  reservists  with 
rations-ln-klnd  during  IDT  periods  that  total  at  least  eight 
hours  in  a  calendar  day.  This  provision  is  codified  as  section 
402  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  There  is  currently  no 
slailar  statutory  authority  to  provide  reserve  officers  with 
subsistence  during  IDT,  although,  until  1960,  annual  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Acts  did  authorize  provision  of 
rations-ln-klnd  to  officers. 

In  practice,  subsistence  during  IDT  is  provided  by  three 
different  methods:  government  mess  facilities,  government 
contracted  meals,  and  a  cash  allowance  in  lieu  of  rations-in- 
kind.  The  latter  method  is  used  only  by  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
on  a  limited  basis.  This  authority  was  added  by  section  605  of 
Public  Law  98-525  to  meet  the  problem  experienced  by  Coast  Guard 
reservists  toose  IDT  site  varies  from  month  to  month  and  is 
seldom  in  the  vicinity  of  a  military  installation  with  mess 
facilities. 


Oonelosion  and  Recommendations 

As  rmmervs  component  missions  have  become  more  demanding  and 
oomplto,  modifications  to  law  and  practice  have  been  made  to 
mtot  iMMds  of  tile  reserve  components.  There  is  a  tradeoff 
bettoim  fie!mi|>le  programs  for  travel,  quarters  and  subsistence 
daring. XW  t^l'eHMlt  tto  differing  needs  of  the  seven  reserve 
oeimBontots  tod  tnortosed  standardisation  to  preclude  inequity  to 
nMDmm  id  tfanpeiltots  with  more  constrained  budgets,  it  seems 
clear  that  increased  emphasis  on  uniform  practice  is  desirable. 
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Mut*  now.  Vbo  Dfl^rtnmt  of  tho  Mwiry  has  % 

logialativo  proposal  to  anthmrisa  auModltara  of  asprofarlatad 
fitial»%#  p^  liili^tfy  liMiM  AfeNleja  chine^  hlllad 

ts  fititii^Xitif  >iaaEl<  tNCgfcariiiig  amitfal  aet^va  «Drt7^tritning  or 
Z0I.  Statatpry  provisions  prsclnda  payaant  of  qoartars  aiqpansas 
for  riBta«i*#|tfgs  rSi  aic^ivs  'du^  fdf  twitting  irtMn  govafnnant 
quartars  and  aassing  ara  availabla;  hovavar^  tha  Navy  notas  that 
thssa  sottvlaa  oSiargifs  wara  not  usad  Hit  tha  tiaa  tha  provisions 
MKctad.  nia  ome  oonolttdas  that  olaar  Statatic^  authority 
is  raquirad  to  provida  that  thasa  sarvica  chargas  nay  ba  paid 
for  rasarviats  parfoming  training. 

■  Aa  SA  OMie^  rarfoMsnds  Aat  aaotion  404  of  titla  37, 

imitaid  Stntas  dOds,  ba  anandad  to  anthorisa  tha  axpagnditure 
of  anvopf^bad -funds  to  pi^  ootnal  avpansas  incuxxad 
radaawiats  Ukan  thay  oogyy  Govawant  housing  whila 
pwcfocscing  Monal  aotiva  tety  for  training  c»r  inactive  duty 
trailing,  aliafeliar  at  tha  nornal  or  tha  t  sapor  ary  training 
site. 

It  is  astinatad  that  tha  annual  cost  of  tha  enactnant  and 
Inplaamtation  of  this  racoanandation  would  ba  $3  nillion. 


miifora  Allowanoas 

Hhan  individuals  anlist  in  an  araad  forca,  tha  govarnaant 
assuaas  an  crialigation  to  olotha  (as  wall  as  faad  and  shaltar) 
than  during  thair  anlisteant.  Aara  is  no  coaparabla  obligation 
with  raspaot  to  offioars. 

Congrass  has,  howavar,  authorized  tha  payaant  of  unifora 
allowances  to  officers.  Until  recently,  such  allowances  were 
payable  principally  to  rasarva  officers,  to  reiaburse  then  for 
expanses  of  procuring  required  uniforas  and  aquipaant. 

Under  present  law  (sections  415  to  418  of  title  37,  United 
States  Coda)  and  izg>laaanting  regulations,  aaabars  of  tha  armed 
forces  ara  entitled  to  tha  following  clothing  and  unifora 
allowanoas  for  enlisted  aaabars  and  for  officers. 

Regular  and  rasarva  enlisted  ambers,  under  DoD  regulations 
isausid  pursuant  to  section  418  of  titla  37,  United  States  Code, 
and  Executive  Order  10113,  as  aaended,  are  authorized  the 
following: 

•  An  initial  clothing  issue 

•  An  initial  cash  allowance  for  nonissue  personal  items  for 
woaen 
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omgw*  fm:  mml»ae 

JV^^I  S;!?  i;?  ^V^OtiKt"  f  y  :  iS  '  ■'  ^  . 

'p^  Li,^--  ,j"  -  .  V-  ■  ..Cr  .  ■ 

^■7l|«||  c3umlf^iU§  ---At/^,  tmmmi  im  t^kx 

.Miil.is^'  Mali«rs 


lUKruXar 


^  following: 


±^:  uii^'fak%;iw: 

|i^  ; 


pMMoiff!^  or  Allotraiipa  of  not,  noro 
to,#otjaw  or  activo  duty  for 


•  A  at^lanontal  unifom  aaintonanco  allovanco  of  not  noro 
than  $ldj(|  for  nonary  ^fff oara  tiUpo  thoy  entor  on 

ai^yo  |M9K» Pr^  thoy  are 

"#  wltl^n  >»  yoam  after 

coinpLaitl<^  of  a  of  aobXye  duty  of  nore  than  90  days, 

an<X  tha^  li^vo  not  roca^^md  an  ii^  unifom  retnburaenent 
dr  a^lwanca.;^'  $200  nr  noire  trithin  the  preceding  two  years 


•  A  $50  Unifom  Kaintenance  Allowance  (UMA)  for  reserve 
officara  aa  rainburaMNMit  for  the  purchase  of  reguired 
iinifoma  and  egaipnent  upon  cdapletion  of  each  four-year 
period  of  satisfactory  participation  in  one  of  the  reserve 
coaponents  of  the  Anted  Forces,  provided  they  have  not 
becone  entitled  to  a  supplesiental  unifom  naintenance 
allowance  or  reimbursement  during  the  preceding  four  years 


These  rates  yam  established  by  The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952,  fhd  bava  not  t>een  revised.  It  yas  recognized  that 
these  sums  would  not  repay  reserve  officers  for  the  entire 
amount  of  their  expenses.  'Riese  amounts  were  intended  merely  to 
alleviate  hardship  or  dafri^  expenses,  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  pay  rs^lvad  by  a  reservist  should  absorb  part  of  the 
expenses.  Also,  at  that  tine  Junior  officers  (those  with  less 
than  two  years  service)  were  pal^  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
officers  with  grdater  longevity." 


Concluaione  *«»a  BabdaBandations 


Enlistdd  membera  am  provided  either  replacement'- in-kind  for 
clothing  or  cash  clothing  replacement  allowances.  These 
procedures  are,  in  our  judgement,  reasonable  and  equitable  as 
they  an>iy  to  part-time  and  full-tine  enlisted  members. 


The  officer  unifom  allowances  authorized  are  not  fully 
consistent  between  part-time  and  full-time  mezibers.  Elimination 
of  the  $50  Unifom  Kaintenance  Allowance  paid  to  reserve 
officers  upon  completion  of  each  four-year  period  of 
satisfactc^  participation  would  provide  mom  unlfomity  of 
entitlements.  The  $50  rate  is  so  low  that  it  has  no  positive 
intact  on  retention  or  morale,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
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slIidiuitiMt  of  this  mttmct  thm 

offlc«r- #«rea.  Bliliiinatioa  voold  tadaoa  coasidarabla 
racordka^ing^  and  iroftld  fraa  iboi^  $1.5  nilliMi  far  «aa  In 
prolans  with  graatar  raadlnasa  iaqpact.  With  this  changa, 
activa  and  rasaxwa  caapdiiant  dfflcar  nnlforn  aliowanoas  aould  be 
■ora  eonaiatanti 

■  VlM  Ctft  CITTTfr  ranaaMaiMla  that,  tha  giiadrannial  $50  Ohifcm 
ltaiiitaaaiica  :Aia.ow«hoa  ba  aliainatadii  In  ordar  to  anaora 
that  a  aaabar  juat  ahort  of  qualifying  for  thla  allowance 
would  not  be  disentitled,  an  affective  data  one  year  after 
enactnent  is  reconnended. 


MUstar  Allowance 

Each  person  who  becraras  a  aeabar  of  an  anad  force  serves  for 
a  total  initial  period  of  not  less  than  six  nor  nore  than  eight 
years.  Current  directives  inplananting  this  statutory  military 
service  obligation  (KSO)  prescribe  an  8-yaar  HSO.  Meabers  who 
have  conpletad  their  activa  service  or  selected  Reserve 
obligation  and  who  have  not  coBg>lated  their  MSO  are  transferred 
to  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  pending  completion  of 
their  MSO.  Other  members  of  the  IRR  serve  voluntarily. 

The  IRR  is  part  of  the  nation's  pretrained  military  manpower 
resource.  Its  members  are  immediately  liable  for  order  to 
active  duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  IRR  personnel 
would  be  used  to  bring  active  force  and  reserve  component  units 
to  full  strength  and  to  replace  initial  combat  casualties.  A 
significant  shortfall  in  junior  enlisted  members  skilled  in  the 
combat  arms  resulted  in  priority  attention  to  the  IRR  and  in  a 
series  of  initiatives  to  increase  its  size  and  viability.  These 
initiatives  included  more  stringent  limitations  on  discharge 
from  the  IRR,  extending  the  MSO  from  six  to  eight  years, 
creating  an  IRR  bonus  program,  testing  direct  enlistment  into 
the  IRR,  and  administrative  efforts  to  improve  personnel  files 
and  home  address  data  on  IRR  meabers.  These  initiatives  helped, 
particularly  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  IRR,  but  they  did 
little  to  ensure  its  readiness. 

Because  the  IRR  Is  so  important  to  wartime  readiness,  many 
statutory  and  regulatory  provisions  have  been  established  to 
ensure  that  meabers  of  the  IRR  understand  their  responsibilities 
and  that  the  Services  have  complete,  up-to-date  records  on  IRR 
members,  indicating  any  limitations  on  their  availability  for 
immediate  mobilization  and  utilization  and  ensuring  that  members 
can  be  located  and  notified  idien  they  are  needed.  The  law 
requires  a  system  of  continuous  screening  of  IRR  members  to 
ensure  there  will  be  no  significant  attrition  during  a 
mobilization.  It  also  requires  that  a  current  personnel  record 
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namisMi  tm  wfiu^’^Pmx-iYwn'  md  ■  > 

sidwit^  «  OHctiflcatA  «€  tteit*  pfe^«ie«l  «»4il^i<M»  anoBallf .  > 

Ikll  S«ririeM  liaW:liiBt  liftieoit^^ 
rsqalrwMiita.  In  «n  atfort  to  laprovo  this  aituation,  tha  hrmy 
Raaarva#  in  Fiaoal  Yaar  1986,  bagaa  a  prograa  to  ordar  arabara 
of  tba  ZM  tavaotdva.daty  ^or  ona  day  aa^-yaar.  fbla  triafl 
pro^^nniy  bMad<^aii  a  voluBteuy  oall^^ta  aetlva  dtty,  vaa  daaifnad 
vith  «  9081  of  5;000  EMirtitlpaista^  J^n>TOxiB8taly  8,700  aMbara 
actually  partiei^tad. 

Thia  Fiaoal  Yaar  1986  "auatar”  prograa  taatad  tha  ability  of 
tha  Army  to  contact  Ita  IRR  aaabara  and  to  review  and  update 
their  peraonnel  and  aadlcal  recorda  and  other  vital  data.  After 
a  detailed  review  within  the  DoD,  it  waa  determined  that 
ejqpanalon  of  the  muater  program  to  call  Ildt  mambera  of  all  DoD 
Servioea  la  eaaential  to  maet  tha  atatutory  and  regulatory 
reqolremeata.neceaaary  to  the  management  of  the  IRR.  The  annual 
reporting  regulrement  not  only  helpe  to  enaure  that  IRR  membere 
can  be  located  and  called  to  active  duty  in  a  national 
emergency;  it  alao  alda  in  enauring  that  IRR  aaabara  clearly 
underatand  their  atatua  and  reaponalbllitiea.  With  thia 
program,  meabera  whoae  recorda  Identify  them  am  no  longer 
qualified  for  worldwide  aervlce  can  be  diacharged  or  tranaferred 
to  tha  Standby  Reaarve  or  the  Retired  Reaerve  aa  appropriate; 
thua  the  IRR  can  reflect  mobilization  aaaeta  more  accurately. 

To  aupport  a  programmed  call  of  between  271,000  and  334,000 
IRR  membarn  in  Fiaoal  Year  1987,  the  military  aervicea  requeated 
funding  of  $61  million.  Actual  prograa  coata,  baaed  on  Service 
reporting  requirementa,  were  about  $42  million.  The  DoD  ia 
committed  to  the  IRR  annual  reporting  requirement  aa  a  matter  of 
policy.  The  coat  of  conducting  the  IRR  muater  reaaina  a 
algnlf leant  conalderation. ' 

During  the  muater  of  Flacal  Year  1986,  a  number  of 
difficultiea  aroae  in  attempting  to  ca^pen8ate  Army 
particlpanta.  nieao  difficultiea  included  the  requirement  to 
cozqpute  each  aember'a  pay  individually  and  the  inability  to 
verify  in  advance  auch  itema  aa  dependency  atatua  for  BAQ  and 
mileage  allowancea  from  home  to  muater  aite  and  return. 

Becauaa  Congreaa  and  the  OoD  expreaaed  an  Intent  to  continue 
the  IRR  recall  program  begun  in  Fiaoal  Year  1987,  the  Army 
propoaed  OCTqpenaatlng  meabera  for  the  reporting  period  with  a 
nontaxable  flat  rate  allowance,  nie  Army  cited  three  advantagea 
to  the  payment  of  an  allowance.  Firat,  actual  coata  for  paying 
IRR  meabera  could  be  reduced;  aecond,  admlniatratlve  coata  would 
be  reduced;  and  third,  member  acc^tance  of  the  program  would  be 
improved  becauae  they  could  receive  a  check  to  cover  their 
expenaea  at  the  time  they  were  relearned  from  muater  duty. 
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Am  allowiuic«  for  th«  llSR 

annual  raporting  raqulraaant.  It  raviawad  tha  prc^posal  from  the 
Pfj^qpaKStlva  ,Qf  caq>aniiatlon  o^japtivaa  an^  principlaa,  and  in. 
tafm  Qdgim,  iha  aBMCt^assaai^ 

tha  :w$i^iyaft  ^  rnltMnm&i  ah<^d  ac&taiya  and  baiM^its 
and  a|^^a|Mihta  tliat  aecrua  to  a  uaghar  participaitas 

In  tlfii  anjiiual  iNiphrtin^  p):ograii  an^,  racalvaa  an  allouanca. 

Ohdir  eiic'rant  prf^fwdu^aa/  pai^  uimhars  ara  or«iarad  to 

actiVa  4iity  and  paid  apj^r^riata  and  alloaancaa,  including 
travel  aliovahcas,  and  draditad  wilA  ona  or  abra  daya  of  active 
duty  fdr  retiraaant.  Tax«^,  including  FICA,  ai^  deducted,  A 
Batching  FICA  contribution  (7.51  percent  of  basic  pay)  is  made, 
and  an  aaount  equal  to  26.4  percent  of  basic  pay  is  transferred 
to'  tha  Bllitazy  ratirMnent  fund.  If  Injured,  disabled,  or 
killed  at  the  raporting  site  or  while  travelling  to  or  from,  the 
same  antitlenants  and  benefits  accrue  as  for  any  neaber  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  lass  than  30  days. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  IPR  meaber  reporting  for  the  austeir  and  a  Selected 
Reservist  par forming  a  ona-day  act iva  duty  tour.  In  fact, 
howaver,  thera  are  significant  differences  between  the  nature  of 
tha  dutias  requirad  for  these  siibstantially  different  forms  of 
military  duty.  The  IRR  member  is  not  required  to  wear  a  uniform 
or  meet  service  grooming  standards  when  meeting  the  annual 
reporting  requirement.  There  is  unlikely  to  be  a  pay  file  for 
the  IRR  member;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  will  be  the 
member's  only  direct  contact  with  the  military  during  the  year. 
Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  military  compensation  principles, 
it  seems  clear  that  most  do  not  -apply  because  the  duty  involves 
a  maxlmua  of  one  day  each  year.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
requirement  for  the  member  to  exercise  supervisory  or  other 
functions  of  rank.  The  primary  objective  of  cojq;>ansation  for 
aaBbars  participating  in  tha  annual  raporting  requirement  is  to 
provide  adequate  allowances  for  expenses  associated  with  travel, 
siibsistence,  and  scheduling  conflicts. 

The  adoption  of  a  fixed  allowance  for  all  members  of  the  IRR 
who  are  subject  to  this  one-day  annual  reporting  requirement 
would  save  nearly  34  percent  of  basic  pay,  because  no  retirement 
accrual  payment  would  be  required  and  because  the  Services  would 
not  need  to  pay  the  e]iq;>loyer  FICA  contribution  on  the  basic  pay. 
The  elimination  of  these  two  vary  substantial  payments  is 
warranted  because  IRR  maabers  who  are  required  to  participate  in 
tha  annual  reporting  raquireaant  are  those  who  do  not  otherwise 
participate  in  training.  Thus  vary  few  mambare  of  this  group 
will  aver  qualify  for  a  military  ratiraaant.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  no  FICA  employer  contribution  because  allowanc  for 
expanses  are  not  considered  wages  for  FICA  tax  purposes.  There 
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iNN^d  also  b*  aigbifioaiit  adBlnictratlva  Mvlngs  frcp  a  un^fosn 
aantaKiddia  allowanda  £ii  llaa  of  baalo  pay  and  allowaiieas,  traval 
^taix.a^  and 

to  irr 

aiiitjw  ta^/diqaM^  'gad^lrailMit.  Mipbara 

ilo::)^;]:%ca  fgvic^tae^'  until  aoaatina 

af^^'tlb’ ptd;:Ait'Foroa>  an.tKd'btbar  band,  providaa 
all  paya,  dJdMfd:  far  travel  «id  dlan,  iqpon  ralaaaa  from 
auatio?.  <f^y«  b  lUiatpF  alla^anea  ahould  i^E>rova  tha  tlnallnasa 
of  ,|Mi|piRba/'t^^^  JUi  'lcmg  aa’^MdOara'  appanaaa  ralatad  to 

ttaa^inmar  ard  idpigttitaly  ahould  ba  no  advaraa 

raadtlonf  iiii^idivad  tindllnaaa  aiui  ac<ntx>aey  of  paynant  ahould  be 
favorably  radaivad. 

To  detanina  tha  approprlata  aiiount  of  a  nuatar  allowamce  for 
IRR  aapbara,  Q^tMC  davalopad  tha  following  criteria: 

•  The  total  coata  .of  the  allowance  ahould  not  exceed  the 
total  coata  of  paying  neubera  one  day 'a  active  duty  pay  and 
allowancea  plua  travel  e:qpenaea,  nor  ahould  they  increaae 
adniniatrative  coata  or  bturden. 

•  The  allowance  ahould  be  the  aane  for  all  nenbera;  thua,  the 
allowance  would  not  be  a  aiiQtle  weighted  averaging  of  the 
ratoa  fron  ^e  baaic  pay  tablea.  It  ahould  not  draw  ita 
origin  fron  theae  tablea.  In  fact,  a  link  to  baaic 
■ilitary  coapenaation  ia  Inconaiatent  with  the  nature  of 
the  ctatiea  required  and  ia  unneceaaary.  Rather,  a  per  diem 
baaia  ia  nore  auitable. 

•  Ibe  allowance  ahould  provide  adequate  reinburaeaent  of  the 
Individual 'a  travel  expenaea  incurred  in  relatlonahlp  to 
the  nuater  duty. 

•  The  allowance  ahould  recogniae  that  individual  Beabers  have 
little  control  over  idien  or  tdiere  they  auat  report  for 
auater  duty,  and  thia  call  will  create  varying  degreea  of 
diaruption  in  theae  aeadsera'  peraonal  livea  and  eiq>loyaent. 

•  The  allowance,  while  not  an  Incentive  to  encourage  aeabers 
to  fulfill  an  obligation,  ahould  be  perceived  by  aoat  aa 
adequate  ecapenaatlon  for  aeeting  the  annual  reporting 
req^ireaant  for  the  IRR. 

A  c€M|iaria<M  of  the  Fiacal  Year  1988  coata  and  aaVinga  at 
varying  levela  of  auater  allowance,  aa  oppoaed  to  the  coata  for 
active  duty  ooapenaation,  ia  diaplayed  in  Table  6-3.  Coat 
aavinga  wpidld  ba  aihilar  in  Fiacal  Year  1989  and  would  increase 
in  future  yeara  aa  tha  nuibar  of  irr  aeabera  increaaea,  aaauaing 
conatant  prograa  critarla. 
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Tabl*  6r9,.  Master  JU-ioinu]^  Costs  sad  Savings 
A|.iowancs  AiiOMsncs*  Wk*  ** 


AiiOMsncs* 


mrigit.  fW)  gsYlagi  fttll* 


$80 

$ioo 


$16.2  $44.7  $28.5 
$24.3  $44.7  $20.4 
$25.9  $44.7  $18.9 
$32.4  $44.7  $12.3 


Bsssd  on  s  progrssasd  call  of  323,500  sasbars. 

Xncliidas  basic  pay  and  allovancas,  traval  pay,  ratiresant 
accrual,  and  DoD  FICA  contributions. 


IRR  sasbars  ara  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
tarritoriaa.  All  are  subject  to  recall.  All  the  considerations 
above  suggest  that  an  objectively  detecsined  daily  rate  of. 
cospensatlon  vinrelated  to  pay  grade  of  years  of  service  is  the 
Bost  appropriate  seasure  of  relnbxirsesent  for  expenses 
associated  with  IRR  siister. 


Sisllar  considerations  in  other  areas  of  federal  coapensation 
have  resulted  in  location-specific  rates  of  reisbursesent  for 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses.  In  addition,  area-wide 
averages  have  been  developed  for  special  types  of  federal 
compensation  such  as  compensation  for  victims  of  terrorism 
authorized  in  section  5569  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Using  a  similar  approach  the  average  per  dies  rate  for 
locations  where  IRR  members  muster,  i.e.  CONUS,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  as  of  June  1,  1988,  is 
$81.30.  This  rate  is  comparable  to  what  is  currently  paid  and 
should  be  viewed  by  IRR  members  as  just  cospensatlon  for  muster 
duty.  Only  Individuals  in  the  upper  pay  grades  who  would  have 
to  travel  long  distances  would  receive  less  sonetary 
cospensatlon  than  under  an  active  duty  pay  system.  In  most 
cases,  these  members  will  be  excluded  from  muster  duty  by 
Service  policy  because  they  typically  pazticlpate  voluntarily  at 
other  times  during  the  year. 

The  recall  of  the  IRR  is  estimated  to  be  323,500  members  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988.  As  shown  above,  the  cost  of  an  $80  allowance 
would  be  approximately  $26  million  coBg>ared  to  a  cost  of  $45 
million  for  active  duty  compensation  for  a  one-day  screening. 
Cost  savings  would  be  similar  in  Fiscal  Year  1989  and  would 
increase  in  future  years  as  the  number  of  IRR  members  Increases. 

Additionally,  elimination  of  the  adsinistrative  costs 
associated  with  the  current  system  and  would  result  in  a  savings 
of  at  least  $861,750  in  Fiscal  Year  1988. 
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Trav«l  expensaa  vary  by  individual  according  to  tha  distance 
between  the  mmatamv*m  hotae  and  the  duster  site.  The  travel 
distance  is  influenced  by  the  desim  of  the  Services'  muster 
programs  an4  policies  fbr  determinihg  who  must  report.  All  of 
thO  Services'  eurrmt  programs  are  designed  so  that  most  members 
should  be  able  to  complete  travel  and  screening  within  10  hours. 
If  muster  duty  were  adopted  into  law.  Service  policies  should 
preclude  calling  members  to  this  duty  tdien  the  reasonably 
expected  travel  and  screening  time  exceeds  10  hours.  Based  on 
limited  travel  expense  data  gathered  by  the  Services  for  the 
first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1987,  the  average  round  trip  mileage 
for  IRR  members  reporting  for  muster  duty  is  approximately  50 
miles.  Mileage  reimbursement  costs,  per  member,  average  $10.25. 

The  inconvenience  imposed  on  IRR  members  by  an  annual 
repoirting  requirement  will  vary  widely.  Usually  the  day  of  the 
reporting  period  is  scheduled  on  a  weekend  to  minimize 
Inconveniences  caused  by  employment  conflicts.  This  scheduling 
does  not  address  the  disruption  to  the  many  other  types  of 
activities  persons  may  engage  in  on  weekends.  Members  who 
reside  in  close  proximity  to  the  muster  location  may  be  able  to 
complete  their  screening  and  return  home  in  less  than  half  a 
day,  appearing  to  be  Inconvenienced  the  least.  Other  members 
who  may  have  to  travel  more  than  100  miles  one  way,  while  taking 
leave  from  other  employment,  would  be  inconvenienced  greatly. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  Individual  will  have  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  for  some  other  full  day's  or  weekend's 
activity. 

For  this  reason,  the  compensation  should  Include  a  premium. 

The  premium  simply  recognizes,  in  aggregate,  that  the  member  was 
ordered  to  military  duty  at  the  cost  of  disruption  and 
inconvenience  to  their  otherwise  civilian  lifestyle.  Premium 
pays  in  the  civilian  and  government  sectors  range  from  10 
percent  of  normal  pay  for  evening  work,  to  25  percent  for  Sunday 
work,  to  50  percent  for  working  beyond  8  hours  per  day  or  shift. 

Considering  the  final  criterion,  it  is  useful  to  determine  the 
average  grade  of  members  of  the  IRR.  The  average  grades  of  IRR 
members  for  DoD  and  each  Service  are  shown  in  Table  6-4. 


Table  6-4.  Average  Grades  of  IRR  Members 

Service  Officer  Enlistfid 

Dept  of  Defense  03.0  E3.6 

Army  Reserve  03.1  B3.4 

Naval  Reserve  03.4  E4.0 

MC  lieserve  03.3  E3.7 

AF  Reserve  02.1  E4.0 
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Tbtt  dally  basic  pay  and  allowancas  for  a  saabar  sarving  on 
actlva  duty  in  pay  grada  03  with  f<Mu:  yaars  of  ctarvlca  is 
$93.91.  This  Mnbar's  taka  pay  aftar  daductions  (aaauaing 

15  parcant  fadaral  incoaa  tax,  FICA  taxas,  and  avaraga  atata 
incamm  tax  of  5  parcant)  would  ba  $73.31.  Tha  daily  pay  and 
allowancas  for  a  aeabar  sarving  on  actlva  duty  in  pay  grade  E4 
with  over  4  years  of  service  is  $42.70 — $33.53  after  deductions. 
(All  coa^utatlons  are  based  on  pay  rates  in  effect  as  of  January 

I,  1988.)  A  flat  rate  unrelated  to  rank  .rould  ignore  this 
substantial  difference  in  noraal  allitary  coapensatlon  payeUsle 
for  one  day  of  duty. 

Generally,  allitary  basic  pay  and  special/ incentive  pays  are 
subject  to  Incoae  tax  as  compensation  for  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  taxation  of  allitary  allowances  varies.  Soae 
allowances  such  as  the  allowances  for  quarters  (BAQ,  VHA,  OHA, 
etc.)  and  subsistence  (BAS  emd  FSA)  are  excluded  froa  incoae  and 
not  svibjected  to  any  incoae  tax. 

Other  allowances  are  generally  subject  to  incoae  tax  to  the 
extent  the  allowance  exceeds  expenses  associated  with  it.  In 
clrcvmstances  where  an  allowance  does  exceed  expenses,  the 
individual  taxpayer/service  aeaber  is  responsible  for  properly 
reflecting  such  aaounts  on  the  aeaber 's  individual  return. 

For  eaployaent  tax  purposes  (FICA) ,  Incoae  tax  considerations 
are  replaced  by  concern  for  what  is  defined  by  statute  as 
"wages."  This  eaployaent  tax  base,  for  aeabers  of  the  armed 
forces,  is  Halted  to  basic  pay  for  members  on  active  duty  and 
compensation  for  Inactive  duf-y  training  that  is  comparable  to 
basic  pay. 

Under  current  law,  the  proposed  muster  allowance  would  likely 
be  considered  taxable  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  ordinary  and 
necessary  expensee  associated  with  muster  duty.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  considered  "wages"  for  FICA  tax  purposes. 

Unlike  basic,  special,  and  incentive  pays,  the  muster 
allowance  is  unrelated  to  any  specific  pay  grade,  length  of 
service  or  specialty  skills.  Another  allowance  with  similar 
aspects  is  the  Family  Separation  Allowance  authorized  by 
section,  427(b),  of  title  10,  United  States  code.  Known  as  FSA- 

II,  this  allowance  of  $60  per  month  is  Intended  to  offset 
additional  expenses  and  Inconvenience  associated  with  an  aspect 
of  military  service  —  in  the  case  of  FSA-II,  family  separation 
of  30  days  or  more.  FSA-II  is  nontaxable.  The  muster  allowance 
should  also  be  nontaxable  for  similar  reasons. 
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Although  tho  allowance  would  provide  Minbers  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  expenses  during  muster  duty,  they  should 
also  be  provided  the  protections  of  military  service  during  this 
period.  Hhese  protections  can  be  categorized  as  medical, 
income,  and  survivor  protections. 

A  member  «dto  incurs  or  aggravates  an  injury,  illness,  or 
disease  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from,  or  while  at  a 
muster  location,  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  medical  and 
income  protections  to  which  a  reserve  member  traveling  to  or 
from,  or  attending  Inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  would  be 
entitled.  This  medical  care  would  Include  Immediate  medical 
attention  at  government  expense.  When  necessary,  and  approved 
through  normal  medical  review  channels,  continued  medical  care 
through  civilian,  military,  or  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
facilities  should  be  provided.  Further,  these  Individuals 
should  be  entitled  to  incapacitation  pay  and  afforded  the  same 
opportunity  for  military  disability  compensation  as  other 
reservists  who  sustain  injuries  while  performing  or  traveling  to 
or  from  lOT. 

The  survivors  of  a  member  who  dies  of  an  injury,  illness,  or 
disease  received  or  aggravated  relative  to  traveling  to  or  from, 
or  performing  muster  duty,  should  receive  the  same  benefits  as  a 
reservist  who  dies  of  injuries  received  while  traveling  to  or 
from,  or  performing  IDT.  These  benefits  would  include  SGLI 
payment,  unless  the  member  elected  not  to  be  covered,  death 
gratuity  payment,  casualty  assistance,  mortuary  services, 
arrears  of  pay,  and  appropriate  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits,  among  others.® 

Payment  of  an  allowance  would  require  amendment  of  titles  10, 
26,  and  37,  United  States  Code.  Title  10  would  need  amendment 
to  define  "muster  duty"  so  that  individuals  of  the  reserve 
components  could  be  involuntarily  ordered  to  this  duty  for 
purposes  of  conducting  the  screening  required  by  sections  271, 
2/5,  651  and  1004  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Amendment  of 
title  37  would  specify  that  members  ordered  to  "muster  duty" 
would  receive  compensation  in  the  form  of  an  allowance  (in  lieu 
of  basic  pay,  allowances  and  travel) .  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
would  need  amendment  to  provide  tax  free  treatment  for  the 
muster  allowance. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

We  conclude  that  a  fixed  allowance  equal  to  the  average  per 
diem  rate  for  the  geographical  areas  participating  in  the  muster 
(currently  $81.30)  provides  members  with  fair  compensation  for 
muster  duty  travel  expenses  as  well  as  for  personal 
inconvenience.  An  $80  allowance  would  result  in  savings  of 
approximately  $18.9  million  in  Reserve  Personnel  Appropriations 
in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  Members  ordered  to  muster  duty  should  be 
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entitled,  in  addition  to  the  allowance,  to  the  protections 
nonally  afforded  reservists  idille  perfoming  IDT.  These 
entitleamts  Include  nedleal  cai«  for  duty-related  Injuries, 
co^pmsatlon  during  a  period  of  duty-related  injury,  disability 
co]iq;>ensation  for  permanent  duty-related  injury,  and  survivor 
benefits. 

■  The  6th  (KEOfC  recommends  enactment  of  legislatimi  to 

establish  a  new  form  of  duty  known  as  "liuster  Duty,*  idiich 
would  allow  the  Services  to  call  reserve  mehbers  to  duty 
for  one  day  annually  for  the  required  screening. 
Additionally,  the  6th  Qfmc  recommends  that  members  called 
to  muster  duty  be  compensated  with  a  nontaxable  allowance 
of  $80  that  is  Indexed  to  average  per  diem  rates,  and  that 
these  members  be  entitled  to  the  same  medical,  income 
protection,  and  survivor  benefits  as  is  a  reserve  member 
performing  inactive  duty  training. 
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1.  Of fie*  of-  the  S«cx«taty  of  Dofons*,  Military  coMBonoatlcn 
BackorcMind  Paaama.  3rd  ad.,  0.8.  Govt.  Printing  Offloa,  Juna 
1987,.  p.  19. 

2.  This  Issue  Is  further  confounded  by  the  Banner  In  %dilch 
the  Executive  Order  has  been  iBplenented  In  pay  regulations. 
These  regulations  apply  the  rule  that,  for  all  eeidsers  on  active 
duty  for  less  than  20  weeks,  the  aetf»er's  peraanent  station  is 
the  training  site.  Thus  a  aeaber  who  is  without  dependents  on 
active  duty  (Other  than  for  training)  to  perform  special  work 
for  either  the  active  or  reserve  coaponents  Is  treated  the  same 
as  the  noBber  on  active  duty  for  training.  It  would  be  possible 
to  revise  this  adalnlstratlve  regulation  so  that  aeabers  serving 
on  active  duty  In  support  of  Total  Force  alsslons  (as  opposed  to 
active  duty  for  training  only)  would  be  treated  the  same  as 
aeabers  on  extended  active  duty,  in  the  current  Total  Force 
environment,  however,  many  missions  are  performed  by  members 
while  they  are  fulfilling  their  annual  training  requirements; 
thus  the  disparities  under  review  would  still  exist  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

3.  The  65  percent  level  for  the  BAQ  was  a  reduction  from  a 
standard  of  85  percent  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
median  for  housing  expenses  of  comparable  income  groups,  which 
was  es'.'ablished  in  1972.  The  standard  established  in  1985  for 
computing  BAQ  rates  could  be  said  to  represent  a  reduction  of  24 
percent  in  the  value  of  BAQ  for  reservists  performing  annual 
training  or  other  periods  of  active  duty  of  less  than  140  days. 
During  the  years  from  1971  to  1985,  however,  the  85  percent 
standard  had  not  been  applied.  By  1985,  65  percent  of  national 
median  housing  costs  was  approximately  equal  to  the  BAQ  rates 
then  in  effect. 

4.  It  is  noted  that,  since  1985,  BAQ  adjustments  have  lagged 
behind  the  housing  CPI,  and  the  VHA  was  frozen  for  one  year.  As 
a  result,  the  housing  cost  absorbed  from  other  compensation  has 
increased  to  20  percent. 

5.  Data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  indicates 
that  54  percent  of  enlisted  reservists  own  their  own  homes. 
Comparison  with  active  force  housing  costs  reveals  that  reserve 
mortgage  payments  are  lower.  The  median  mortgage  payment  for  a 
reserve  enlisted  member  ranges  from  52  to  80  percent  of  an 
active  component  counterpart's  payment,  depending  on  pay  grade. 
For  reserve  officers,  the  range  is  56  to  81  percent.  This  may 
be  due  to  greater  opportunity  for  stability  in  the  housing 
market.  Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  a  revision  to  the  existing 
rationale  for  the  VHA  program  and  system  of  determining 
entitlement  for  payment  of  VHA  is  warranted  on  the  basis  of 
actual  housing  costs  experienced  by  reserve  members. 
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6.  The  Veterans'  Adalnistratlon  has  determined  that  the  cost 
of  SGLI  insurance,  for  a  reserve  meaber  called  to  duty  for  one 
day,  is  $0.25.  This  cost  may  be  paid  by  the  meaiber  or  the 
Service.  The  total  SGLI  costs  for  all  members  to  be  called  in 
Fiscal  Year  1988  would  be  less  than  $94,000.  To  maintain  an 
allowance  that  is  received  in  total  by  the  member,  and  to  reduce 
as  much  of  the  administrative  burden  as  possible,  it  is 
suggested  that  SGLI  costs  for  members  serving  on  muster  duty  be 
assumed  by  the  Services. 
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SatM  r«Hiervists,  prl«arily  offic*rs,  serva  with  the  active 
components,  others  are  on  active  duty  or  full-tine  national 
Guard  duty  to  provide  full-tine  support  to  the  reserve 
conponents.  The  najority  are  part-tine  nenbers  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  and,  of  these  noibers,  nost  have  a  full-tine  civilian 
job.  Thus  matters  relating  to  the  reconciliation  of  civilian 
enploynent  and  reserve  duty  schedules,  the  effect  of  reserve 
ccnqpeneation  on  federal  income  taxes  emd  the  potential  impact  of 
involvmtary  mobilisation  on  income  are  of  very  great  laqportance 
to  theme  reservists.  A  ooi^nr^ensive  study  of  reserve 
coa^nmation  must  take  these  matters  into  account  in  order  to 
capture  the  full  scope  of  reserve  compensation  issues  as  they 
exist  in  the  world  of  the  majority  of  National  Guard  and  Resezve 
members. 

In  Volume  II  of  this  QRMC  report,  data  on  the  benefits  and 
opportunity. costs  associated  with  participation  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  is  systematically  presented.  This  data  shows  that  net 
Income  from  reserve  service  can  be  substantially  reduced  by 
payment  of  taxes  at  marginal  rates,  transportation  costs,  and 
foregone  civilian  Income.  Foregone  civilian  income  may  be 
experienced  during  annual  training  or  other  active  duty  for 
training.  RAND  has  calculated  that,  on  average,  enlisted 
members  lose  in  the  range  of  $400  to  $525  annually  from  civilian 
paychecks  while  attending  annual  training.  The  military  leave 
policies  of  civilian  «m>loyers  obviously  have  a  major  effect 
here:  some  employers  continue  civilian  pay  irtiile  the  reservist 
is  performing  annual  training  duties,  others  make  up  the 
difference  between  military  and  civilian  pay,  while  the  majority 
of  prlvste  sector  employers  siBq;>ly  provide  the  time  off. 

Inactive  duty  training  on  the  weekends  may  also  result  in 
fmregwie  civilian  lnc«ie  as  members  lose  opportiinities  for 
civilian  pay,  including  extra  civilian  pay  or  overtime,  because 
of  theit  reserve  obligations. 

Underlying  the  factors  that  significantly  affect  net  Income 
from  reserve  compensation  for  many  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
MBibers  is  tike  more  general  problem  of  the  potential  effect  of 
Selected  Reserve  participation  on  getting  or  keeping  civilian 
emplc^fmaot.  Hundreds  of  the  written  comments  provided  by 
members  and  spouses  resp<Xkding  to  the  1986  Reserve  Conponents 
Surveys  dealt  with  this  issue,  particularly  within  the  context 
of  the  inoseesed  training  and  time  demands  associated  with 
greater  reliance  on  the  Natimwl  Guard  and  Reserve  within  the 
Total  Force.  Sampia  comments  are  in  J^^ndlx  A  (A-64  -  A-IOO) . 
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Thastt  f«aturtt8  of  tho  civilian  anvironaant  affact  paraonnal 
raadinaaa  in  that  thay  raault  in  incraaaad  attrition, 
particularly  aaong  junior  anlistad  aaabars,  and  aaka  it  hardar 
to  ractify  ahortfalls  in  skill  training.  As  shovn  in  Chapter  4 
of  voluaa  II  of  the  (tfOic  report,  it  is  vary  difficult  to  qualify 
reservists  in  new  technical  specialties  idien  necessitated  by 
changes  in  tinlt  nisslon  or  equipage  or  by  Individual  transfers. 
Difficulties  stoi  in  significant  part  froa  aeebers'  prcd»leas  in 
getting  tlae  off  from  their  full^tiae  civilian  jobs  to  attend 
formal  skill  training  courses.  Attendance  at  these  courses 
typically  results  in  added  costs  and  scheduling  problems  for 
employers  and  increased  likelihood  of  conflicts  between  job  and 
reserve  duties  for  members. 

The  QBMC  analysis  indicates  that  some  of  these  environmental 
difficulties  can  be  reduced  or  offset  by  direct  compensation 
Initiatives,  particularly  bonus  programs  that  are  targeted  at 
priority  units  and  at  reducing  skill  qualification  problems  and 
skill  mismatches.  In  addition,  the  QRMC  looked  at  progrzuas  or 
Initiatives  that  can  potentially  reduce  the  impact  of  some  of 
the  environmental  features  that  discourage  reserve  service.  In 
the  following  pages  of  this  chapter  are  QRMC  recommendations 
concMning  statutory  employment  protection,  tax  incentives  for 
employers  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members,  FICA  tax  on 
compensation  for  inactive  duty  training,  tax  deductions  for 
reservists,  and  protections  provided  by  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  that  would  aid  mobilized  reservists 
and  their  families. 


Statutory  Emplovaent  Protections 

Over  80  percent  of  part-time  enlisted  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  nearly  90  percent  of  officers  are  full-time  or  part- 
time  civilian  employees  of  public  and  private  eaqployers. 
Overriding  the  military  compensation  provided  to  these  reserve 
members  are  the  possible  consequences  which  a  member's  reserve 
obligations  nay  have  for  continued  civilian  employment.  The 
relationship  between  civilian  employment  and  reserve  obligations 
is  a  ccnplex  issue  that  is  covered  in  detail  in  Volume  II  of 
this  report  of  the  6th  QRMC. 

The  statutory  aq)loynent  rights  discussed  in  this  chapter  are 
an  important  factor  in  this  relationship;  they  set  a  clear 
minimum  standard  for  employer  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
reserve  obligations  of  eaployees  and  of  applicants  for 
employment.  The  statute  also  provides  a  basic  set  of  rights  for 
reservists  with  respect  to  their  current  or  prospective 
emplc^rs.  karlier  studies  have  concluded  that  employment 
conflicts  account  for  as  many  as  one-third  of  unprogrammed 
losses  to  the  Selected  Reserve.  Because  statutory  employment 
protections  provide  the  underlying  framework  against  which  many 
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of  those  cxmflicts  ore  set,  the  6th  QRNC  has  included  statutory 
oqplimment  protections  vithin  its  study  plan  as  an  elenent  of 
reserve  coaqpensation. 

Subsequent  to  the  initiation  of  the  QRMC  review  of  this  issue, 
an  intqraisuQcy  Consittee  ifps  fmnwd  to  reconaand  legislative 
changes  1a  ttajs  area,  fhe  tfOfC  participated  in  the  Interagency 
review,  inclgdes  r^^A^asentatlves  fron  the  Departnents  of 

Labor  and  Justice,  the  Veterans^  Adainistration  and  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs. 

Since  the  Interagency  Coaidttee  Ia  develqping  a  detailed 
legislative  projMsal,  t^e  QRHC  review  and  recoaaiendations  are 
focused  on  setting  out  relation^lp  between  statutory 
e^^l^aent  protection  and  reserve  coapensatlon  and  service, 
outlining  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  statutes  and 
associated  a<bd.nlstrative  and  legal  procedures,  identifying  the 
aaln  issvies  in  need  of  corrective  legislation,  and  recoamending 
general  reaedies. 

Background 

The  basic  right  provided  under  the  law  is  the  right  of 
reinstateaent  in  eaployaent  following  ailitary  service. 

Included  in  this  b€usic  right  are  the  seniority,  status,  zmd  rate 
of  pay  the  employee  would  have  had  but  for  the  performance  of 
ailitary  service.  Additional  protections,  benefits,  and 
entitlements  may  also  exist,  but  they  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
factors,  including  the  manner  of  entry  into  the  military  and  the 
type  of  duty  performed. 

The  first  Federal  statutory  employment  protections  for  members 
of  the  reserve  components  were  enacted  just  prior  to  World  War 
II.  Separate  statutes  provided  eaployaent  rights  with  the 
preservice  employer  of  reservists  serving  in  the  land  and  naval 
forces  on  active  duty  as  of  August  27,  1940,  and  for  persons 
drafted  into  ailitary  service  on  or  after  May  1,  1940.  The 
essential  idea  behind  these  reea^loyaent  rights  was  summed  up  in 
the  Senate  testimony  of  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah: 

If  it  is  constitutional  to  require  a  aan  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  require 
eaployers  of  such  men  to  rehire  them  upon  the 
completion  of  their  service,  since  the  lives  and 
pr^)erty  of  the  eaq>loyers  as  well  as  everyone  else  in 
the  United  States  are  defended  by  such  service. 

In  1942  those  rights  were  extended,  and  volunteers  were  added  to 
the  groups  of  persons  protected.  In  1948,  the  basic  protections 
were  reenacted  as  part  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  in  1951,  a  comprehensive  training  provision  was 
enacted,  extending  eaployaent  protections  tO:  trainees  in  the 
reserve  components.  Ii^rtant  provisions  affecting  reservists 
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w«if«  «idd«d  in  19€0  and,  in  i9M,  disdutrga  or  danlai  of 
promotion  dr  o^ar  ineldanta  of  aaq^IoyiiMtt  baeauiM  of  rasarva 
neabarship  was  prohibitad.  Protactions  vara  axtandad  to  covar 
discrimination  in  hiring  in  1986. 

Undar  thd  original  debama,  tha  Salaetiya  Sarvica  randarad 
assistance  to  aiigiblS'  vatarans  ai^  tha  tinitad  Statas  Attomay 
was  authdrizad  to ' f ilO  suit  in  FadarSl  District  Court  to 
anforca  tha  law  on  bahalf  of  vOtarans  saaking  raepploymant  with 
privata  oqployars.  Assistanca  tor  fadaral  amployaas  was 
provided  through  tha  Fadaral  parsonnal  system.  Following  tha 
end  of  tha  World  ifor  II  draft,  tha  authority  to  assist  veterans 
was  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  other  respects 
the  statutory  anforoammit  sehama  rwsains  tha  same.  Since  1974, 
employment  protections  have  bean  codified  with  tha  provisions 
covering  vataraois'  benefits,  and  subsequent  legislation  has,  in 
practice,  bean  attached  to  veterans'  benefits  legislation. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  basic  statutory  employment  protec¬ 
tions,  these  laws  have  been  amended  on  several  occasions  and 
there  have  been  several  changes  to  related  laws  and  programs, 
changes  that  have  not  been  reflected  in  the  employment 
protection  statute.  As  a  result  of  these  revisions,  the  current 
law  is  a  complex  collection  of  provisions  that  are  difficult  to 
Interpret,  leading  to  much  litigation  and  resulting  in  a  body  of 
questionable  case  law. 

The  Statute 

statutory  construction;  Serious  problems  with  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  statutory  employment  protections  are  directly 
related  to  the  constiniction  of  the  statutes.  The  law  is  complex 
and  difficult  to  interpret,  which  leads  to  conflict  between 
employer  and  employee  concerning  its  laeaning  and  requirements. 
Difficulties  in  Interpretation  have  also  resulted  in  a  large 
body  of  confusing  and  often  contradictory  case  law.  The  QRNC's 
review  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  statute  indicates  that 
it  has  been  amended  piecemeal  over  the  last  40  years.  Numerous 
provisions  were  added  over  this  period  to  modify  the  coverage  of 
the  law  as  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  military  duty  changed 
and  as  gaps  in  coverage  became  apparent. 

Distinctions  between  types  of  persons;  Under  the  statute, 
employment  protections  are  dependent  upon  distinctions  among 
types  of  persons,  such  as  draftees  and  volunteers,  enlisted  and 
officer,  and  Reserve,  Regular,  and  National  Guard.  These 
distinctions  are  based  in  part  on  military  manpower  practices 
and  requirements  of  the  armed  .forces  that  are  no  longer 
relevant.  The  range  of  rights  and  obligations  that  are 
dependent  upon  these  diistlnctions  requires  oployers  to  make 
subjective  valuations  in  granting  rights  on  the  basis  of  these 
distinctions.  This  is  particularly  troublesome,  since  the 
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valuatlmi  Bay  1M  biased  concerning  Bilitary  sarvica,  or  based  on 
Inaccurate  ocmcM^iMis  coK^rning  the  coi^mSitlon,  aissions,  and 
training  raquiriHMnts  of  tbk  total  Fbrca.  Kany  of  the  existing 
statutory  distinctioM  are  no  longer  warranted.  Tbe  eanner  in 
which  a  person  is  called  into'  a  ui^fomed  service  and  the 
classification  of  ‘ttiat  pex^n  upon  entry  is  not  today  a  relevant 
feature  in  the  eag>l(^er/eBplCyee  relationship. 

Distinctions  baaed  upon  types  of  duty;  Just  as  sany  esploynent 
protections  are  dependent  upon  classifications  of  the  person, 
they  are  further  dependent  upon  tbe  type  of  duty  to  be 
perfomed.  Distinctions  exlAt  between  active  duty,  active  duty 
under  nobilizatlon  orders.  Initial  active  duty  for  training, 
active  duty  for  training,  inactive  duty  for  training,  reporting 
for  a  preservice  physical  or  other  exaalnation,  full-tine  duty 
and  full-tine  duty  for  training.  As  with  distinctions  between 
types  of  persmis  in  current  law,  these  distinctions  providing 
different  rights  based  cm  different  types  of  military  duty  are 
based  on  outdated  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  :  duty  to  be 
perfomed. 

For  example,  reservists  entering  active  duty  (other  than 
active  duty  for  training)  for  any  period  of  less  than  four  years 
have  90  days  within  %diich  to  apply  for  reinstatenent  with  their 
fomer  employer.  Reservists  entering  training  duty  (other  than 
initial  active  duty  for  training  in  excess  of  12  consecutive 
weeks)  for  any  length  of  time  must  report  for  work  at  the  next 
scheduled  work  period  on  the  day  following  release  (plus  any 
time  necessary  to  travel  from  the  place  of  duty  to  the  place  of 
employment) .  Those  who  perfom  initial  active  duty  in  excess  of 
12  consecutive  weeks  or  are  mobilized  for  less  than  90  days 
under  section  673b  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  have  31  days 
within  which  to  apply  for  reemployment.  There  are  further 
technical  distinctions  even  within  these  categories. 

These  distinctions  are  unlikely  to  be  of  concern  to  employers. 
The  most  significant  factor  to  the  employer  is  the  length  of 
time  the  employee  will  be  absent,  so  that  the  employer  can  plan 
for  the  absence  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  employee.  Although 
the  categories  in  current  law  relate  to  assumptions  concerning 
the  length  of  the  prospective  absence  for  members  perfoming 
various  types  of  duty,  many  of  these  assumptions  are  now 
obsolete  due  to  changes  in  military  manpower  and  training 
requlrenents  and  practices. 

Limitations  on  absence  for  active  duty;  The  current  law 
presents  several  problems  related  to  limitations  on  the  length 
of  absence  for  active  duty  within  which  employment  rights  are 
maintained.  The  overall  limits  are  tied  to  the  classification 
of  the  person,  as  discussed  above.  Thus  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  length  of  active  duty  that  may  be  performed  as  a  draftee 
while  preserving  employment  rights.  There  are,  however,  limits 
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on  th#  imgth  nf  abnoncio  Xor  nUilbaxy  4uty  for  vo^nntoom  and 
raaprvists.  Tba  sMia  liidto  ^Jfibbb  csontimoua  ax^iva 

diit^  and  to  ovwilativo  aotivo  d^y  vltb  ona  afpib^or.  Altbou^ 
tina  liliita  only  triply  to  tba  anaoifio  aaiplcsi^  and  only  to 
activa  dntlf  (^^hor  tban  for  tralniog)  ao^vo  ^ty  parfonad  aa 
a  draftaa  or  anllstaa  is'lnelod^  ia  oaloulating  tba  aaovnt  of 
activa  «iuty  a  rasarvlst  aay  parfom  and  atlll  rataln  Mplc^aant 
protactions. 

Botb  anlistaas  in  a  ragular  cpnponant  and  rasarvists  bava  a 
four-yaar  linit,  «^ch  nay  ba  axtandad  undar  cartain 
circwstanpap .  In  both  instancaa,  tha  axc^ptions  that  pamit 
tha  axtanslon  craata  anonalous  rasults.  In  tha  casa  of  tha 
rasarvast  tha  axcaptions  ara  so  conditionad  upon  changing 
nanpowar  statutas  and  axacutiva  ordars  that  it  is  virtually 
i^;>ossibla  to  datamina  at  any  particular  tina  whathar  a 
rasarvlst* s  absanca  dua  to  nllitary  duty  nay  ba  axtandad  for  as 
littla  as  90  days  or  as  long  as  two  yaars.  Convarsaly,  changes 
in  statutas  affecting  veterans*  benefits  have  apparently  removed 
any  linitatlon  on  the  length  of  tine  a  nenber  of  the  National 
Guard  nay  be  absent  and  retain  reenploynent  rights  while  serving 
on  full-tine  National  Guard  duty.. 

Character  of  discharge;  Another  distinction  controlling 
eligibility  for  employment  protection  is  the  character  of 
discharge  received.  Draftees  must  receive  a  certificate  of 
satisfactory  service,  enlistees  in  a  regular  coBg>onent  must  be 
released  under  honorable  conditions,  others  performing  active 
duty  must  be  relieved  under  honorable  conditions,  persons 
performing  initial  active  duty  for  training  must  be  released 
after  satisfactory  service,  and  persons  performing  active  duty 
for  training  must  be  released  from  such  training.  Individuals 
released  from  active  duty  with  uncharacterized  discharges  may 
not  be  covered  by  the  law,  even  if  the  release  is  to  Inactive 
duty  in  a  reserve  component.  Failure  to  produce  a  certificate 
because  it  has  been  lost,  or  because  preparation  or  production 
of  a  certificate  is  not  required,  can  result  in  the  erroneous 
denial  of  rights. 

Miscellaneous  chances  and  obsolete  references i  The  statute 
contains  a  number  of  obsolete  references  and  miscellaneous 
provisions  which  unduly  complicate  the  law.  Examples  include 
provisions  for  the  extension  of  service  limits  for  persons  who 
would  otherwise  have  exceeded  them  because  of  service  on  or 
before  August  1,  1961,  and  references  to  delivery  of  assistance 
by  offices  that  no  longer  exist.  Protections  relating  to 
initial  active  duty  for  training  are  based  on  12  consecutive 
weeks  of  training,  but  some  Services  utilize  the  split  option 
and  neidMrs  of  other  Services  may  complete  a  12-week  equivalent 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Jurisdiction  to  hear  claims  of 
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federal  executive  branch  employees  has  been  granted  to  the  Merit 
Systeas  Protection  Board,  Irat  this  jurisdictional  grant  is  not 
reflected  in  the  statute. 

BwgnrcMi»n»«  Bnforcenent  of  the  existing  lav  in  a  tlnely  and 
equitable  fashion  has  becose  a  najor  probles.  The  proportion  of 
cases  and  probless  associated  with  enforcesent  involving 
reservists  has  growi  drasatically  as  the  Nation  has  placed 
greater  reliance  on  its  ressorve  forces.  The  existing  statutory 
enfmreesent  schese  reflects  the  original  intent  of  Congress  to 
provide  a  returning  veteran  with  an  expeditious  neans  of 
enforcing  the  right  to  reesploysent.  Enforcesent  continues  to 
be  llsit^  primarily  to  olaiss  arising  from  a  failure  to 
properly  reinstate.  Rights  added  since  the  statutory 
enforcement  scheme  was  first  established,  such  as  discrimination 
relating  to  a  reserve  obligation,  are  difficult  to  Investigate 
and  prove,  and  violations  nay  be  independent  of  reinstatement. 

Delays  inherent  in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  claims 
by  reservists  are  of  Immediate  concern  to  the  armed  forces 
because  the  individual's  continued  service  may  be  contingent 
upon  timely  enforcement  and  meaningful  relief.  Reservists  who 
believe  that  their  only  choice  is  between  their  reserve  service 
and  their  full-time  job  must  in  most  instances  choose  the 
latter.  The  absence  of  an  enforcement  presence  that  is 
meaningful  to  affected  reservists  must,  therefore,  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Under  the  existing 
enforcement  scheme,  even  in  cases  where  extraordinary  relief  for 
the  reservist  seemm  to  be  warranted,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
legally  establish  irrepeurable  harm  to  the  reservist  and  to 
coordinate  support  for  the  legal  case  zunong  the  affected 
interests.  Including  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  reserve 
component.  An  effective  way  to  provide  timely  relief  under  the 
current  statute  has  not  been  developed. 

Nhat  may  be  the  moet  serious  problem  with  enforcement  is  the 
lack  of  balance  in  the  law.  The  original  right— reemployment- 
remains  the  primary  remedy;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law,  the  courts  can  then  award  other  remedies 
such  as  back  pay  or  expunction  from  a  personnel  record  of  all 
reference  to  unlawful  discipline.  Employers  are  generally 
unaware,  however,  that  failure  of  the  reservist  to  meet  minor 
requirements  of  the  law  does  not  justify  discharge,  but  the 
employer  can  Invoke  the  usual  sanctions  for  a  similar  offense. 

Case  law;  At  best,  the  considerable  body  of  case  law 
interpreting  the  eaqiloyment  protection  statute  can  be 
characterized  as  contradictory  and  confusing.  This  can  be 
traced  to  a  variety  of  sources.  First,  because  there  is  no 
enforcement  authority  short  of  Federal  District  Court,  each 
claim  not  amicably  resolved  becomes  a  precedent.  Consequently, 
a  case  that  may  have  been  decided  in  court  for  or  against  a 
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clataant  based  on  a  unique  aet  of  circuastances  aay  later  be 
remirreoted  and  applied  In  unrelated  circuastances. 

Lack  of  definitions  in  the  statute  and  changing  teminology 
have  resulted  in  case  law  definitions  of  terns  that  are  unique 
to  statute.  In  s<sse  instances,  these  case  law  definitions 
prohibit  practices  that  appear  to  be  clauurly  sanctioned  on  the 
face  of  the  statute.  In  other  Instances,  they  allow  what  the 
statute  appears  to  prohibit.  Other  instances  include  case  "law" 
that  has  been  engrafted  on  to  the  statute,  tdilch  the  nonexpert 
reviewing  the  statute  would  have  no  reason  to  suspect  existed. 
Lack  of  definition  and  lack  of  cross-referencing  in  a 
cosplicated  statutory  structure  has  resulted  in  cases  being 
decided  under  sections  of  the  law  that  are  not  appliceUole. 

Neither  the  DoD  nor  the  affected  service  component  is  a  party 
to  the  action;  only  the  employer  and  employee.  As  a 
consequence,  facts,  policies,  and  Issues  that  may  affect  not 
only  the  individual  case  but  may  also  bear  on  recruitment, 
readiness,  and  retention  may  not  be  presented  at  trial;  errors 
may  not  be  preserved  for  appeal;  and  issues  peculiar  to  the 
military  relationship  that  gave  rise  to  the  rights  in  the  first 
Instance  may  not  be  fully  understood. 

The  case  law  problem  permeates  the  statute.  Under  the  case 
law,  pensions  (inadequately  defined  in  statute)  are  defined  as 
seniority,  not  benefits.  This  has  the  effect  of  creating  a 
right  to  a  private  pension  for  military  service  from  any 
employer  with  a  pension  plan.  Aside  from  issues  of 
congressional  intent,  such  "case  law"  may  contribute  to 
pressures  to  limit  the  employment  of  reservists  and  to  limit 
their  absences  if  they  are  employed.  The  statute  appears  to 
assure  the  reservist  vacation  benefits  as  though  there  had  been 
no  absence,  but  case  law  permits  the  employer  to  dock  the 
reservist  the  amount  of  vacation  that  would  have  been  earned 
during  a  training  absence.  Although  the  statute  states  that  the 
reservist  will  not  be  denied  any  incident  or  advantage  of 
employment  because  of  the  reserve  obligation,  \uider  the  case 
law,  groiq)  health  insurance  may  be  terminated  during  annual 
active  duty  for  training,  the  right  to  apply  for  promotions  and 
equal  access  to  overtime  opportunities  to  reservists  may  be 
denied,  and  compensation  items  such  as  perfect  attendance 
bonuses,  holiday  pay,  and  similar  benefits,  may  also  be  denied. 

Coverage  of  federal  employees;  The  employment  protections  in 
title  38  also  apply  to  executive  branch  employees  of  the  federal 
government.  Section  2023(a)  requires  that  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Hanagement  (OFM)  initiate  Implementing  rules  zmd 
regulations.  OFM  has  recently  proposed  major  revisions  to  these 
regulations  to  be  published  as  part  of  chapter  353  of  the 
Federal  Personnel  Manual. 
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within  th«  lial tat Iona  of  tha  ragulatory  authority  of 
section  2023(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  the  Federal 
Personnel  Manual  Chapter  353,  as  revised,  after  consultation 
with  QRNC  and  other  DoD  representatives,  restates  the  statutory 
eaployment  protections  of  federal  eaployees  «diich  will  reduce  a 
great  deal  of  confusion.  To  the  extent  that  the  new  Chapter 
provides  current  emd  accurate  inforeation  on  how  to  appeal 
adverse  decisions  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB) , 
conflicts  between  covered  federally  employed  reservists  and 
their  ei^loyers  will  be  substantially  reduced.  However,  the 
Chapter  continues  what  is  construed  to  be  an  Inaccurate 
interpretation  of  the  statute  by  directing  agencies  to  weigh  the 
needs  of  the  military  against  the  needs  of  the  agency  in 
granting  absences  to  employees  for  reserve  training. 

In  addition,  there  are  statutory  omissions  that  leave 
substantial  numbers  of  federally  employed  or  federally  connected 
reservists  without  the  protections  apparently  assured  to  them  by 
law,  and  without  informal  assistance  or  access  to  decision¬ 
making  processes  afforded  other  employed  reservists.  These 
employees  Include  legislative  branch  employees  not  falling 
within  the  specified  exceptions  of  the  statute,  judicial  branch 
employees  generally,  and  ei,iployees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
activities.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  excepted 
employees  do  not  have  access  to  federal  MSPB  assistance,  because 
of  their  Federal  status  they  are  not  generally  afforded 
assistance,  as  a  matter  of  custom,  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Also,  because  the  authority  of  0PM  to  issue  regulations  does  not 
extend  to  rights  as  well  as  restoration,  no  guidelines  have  been 
Issued  to  define  or  prohibit  discrimination  in  hiring  or 
employment . 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

The  statute  that  provides  employment  protections  for 
reservists  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand,  creates 
opportunities  for  conflict  between  the  employer  and  the 
reservist,  does  not  uniformly  apply  to  similar  persons 
performing  similar  duty,  artificially  limits  the  availability  of 
reservists  with  prior  service  to  perform  active  duty  other  than 
for  training,  provides  disincentives  for  employed  reservists  to 
attend  training  that  is  lengthy  or  for  which  orders  arrive  at 
the  last  minute,  and  does  not  provide  for  timely  or  effective 
enforcement.  Progressive  changes  in  the  statute  coupled  with 
changing  circumstances  of  duties  have  resulted  in  a  law  that  no 
longer  serves  the  original  intent  of  Congress,  l.e.  to  eliminate 
disincentives  to  military  service  by  providing  a  speedy  right  to 
employment  in  a  position  for  «diich  the  person  has  previously 
shotm  an  aptitude.  Iherefore,  the  current  law  does  not 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  Total  Force. 
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Because  of  the  ongoing  work  on  this  issue  of  the  Interagency 
Task  Force,  it  appeared  most  useful  for  the  QRMC  to  set  out 
general  recoiomendations  for  statutory  revision  to  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  the  development  of  legislation.  Briefly,  the 
recommendations  would  have  the  following  effects: 

•  Revise,  standardize,  simplify,  and  update  the  law. 

•  Eliminate  complex  classifications. 

•  Create  uniform  classifications  of  service  and  rights. 

•  Standardize  employment  protections  on  length  of  absence. 

•  Cap  employer  costs. 

•  Cap  cumulative  military  leaves  of  absence. 

•  Provide  speedy,  balanced,  local  arbitration. 

These  recommendations  follow: 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  development  of  legislation  to 
revise  the  existing  system  of  statutory  employment 
protections  in  accordance  with  the  following  guiding 
principles: 

■  General : 

■  Recodify  the  law  into  a  standard  statutory  structure, 
provide  accurate  section  titles,  a  logical  structure, 
2Uid  adequate  cross  references. 

■  Standardize  the  terminology  and  provide  statutory 
definitions. 

■  Include  an  introductory  section  setting  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  law  and  rules  of  construction  to  aid  in 
providing  uniform  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
law. 

■  Eliminate  obsolete  references  zuid,  where  appropriate, 
preserve  rights  based  upon  those  references  through  a 
savings  clause. 

■t  Structure  the  law  to  provide  uniform  rights  over  a 
variety  of  circumstauices  so  that  it  can  operate  under 
changing  manpower  programs  without  amendment. 

N  Classification  and  length  of  absence: 

m  Eliminate  the  current  classification  of  persons  for 
employment  protections  and  retain  only  minimum 
distinctions  based  upon  whether  the  member  has  a 
military  obligation  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  in 
military  service  long  enough  to  be  aware  of  his  or  her 
rights  and  obligations. 
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■  Substitute  oam  standard  definition  of  military  duty  in 
place  of  the  current  snltiple  classification  of  duty  for 
esployMn^  protections. 

■  Base  eligibility  and  caititlenents  iqpon  the  length  of  the 
absence. 

■  Define  the  continuous  service  limits  at  five  years,  with 
exceptions  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  release 
throiigh  factors  beyond  their  control  (e.g.  extended  due 
to  national  emergency)  and  for  those  whose  minimum 
enlistment  for  an  initial  military  occig>ati(»ial 
specialty  exceeds  five  years. 

■  Eliminate  limits  on  cumulative  service  for  reeaployment 
with  longevity.  Ihe  law  should,  however,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  reservist  serving  on  several  extended 
active  duty  tours  with  only  days  or  weeks  of  intervening 
return  to  work  for  a  private  eq;>loyer  and  still 
retaining  reemployment  rights. 

■  Clarification  of  entitlements: 

m  Define  the  terms  in  the  statute  that  accord  the  employee 
seniority,  status,  benefits,  incidents  and  advantages, 
and  promotions. 

■  Redefine  pensions  and  profit  sharing  plans  as  benefits 
rather  than  as  perquisites  of  seniority. 

■  Clarify  that  benefits  are  to  be  accorded  to  persons 
according  to  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  employer  for 
any  employee  on  leave  of  absence  or  furlough,  except  for 
absences  of  30  days  or  less. 

m  Permit  e^loyers  to  establish  a  cumulative  cap  of  five 
years  on  seniority  (other  than  longevity) ,  pensions,  and 
other  benefits  of  e^loyment  that  accrue  over  time  for 
absences  of  30  days  or  more. 

■  Clarify  ai^licatlon  to  federal  esployees: 

■  Extend  protections  to  f»''eral  esployees  of  federal 
corporations,  employees  of  nonapprc^riated  fund  acti¬ 
vities,  and  other  eiq>loyees  of  federal  activities  that 
are  neither  nrlvate  or  state  e^^loyed. 

■  Update  the  provisions  relating  to  executive  branch 
esployees  to  reflect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board. 
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■  Provide  for  regulatory  authority  and  relief  coteninous 
with  the  rights  and  obligations  under  the  law. 

■  Clarify  ^o  is  to  provide  assistance  to  eligible 
claiaants  and  to  tftiat  extent. 

■  Provide  procedures  for  the  prospt  resolution  of  clalns 
for  all  federal  eaployees. 

■  Provide  adequate  cross-references  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  and  elialnate  sections  of  title  5  that  duplicate 
coverage. 

■  Adnlnistrative  hearings  and  procedures: 

■  Provide  for  local  Infomal  consideration  of  the  clains 
of  eig>loyees  and  eaployers  arising  under  the  law. 

■  Provide  for  a  hearing  authority  that  reflects  the 
coBBunity  and  Interests  involved.  Including  the  clain- 
ant's  reserve  conponent  if  applicable. 

■  Provide  the  hearing  authority  nediatlve  authority  and 
powers  to  investigate  and  enforce  its  decisions. 
Including  authority  to  order  eaployers  to  ree^loy 
claiaants  pending  any  appeal. 

m  Provide  tine  liaitations  to  assure  speedy  hearing  of 
clains. 

■  Provide  for  United  appeal  to  Federal  District  Court. 

■  Provide  for  penalties,  suc^  as  the  award  of  special 
daaages,  costs,  and  attorney's  fees  (including  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  United  States  Attorney)  to 
discourage  unnecessary  appeals. 

u  Clarify  and  specify  the  responsibilities  and  liaitations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  providing  assistance  to 
persons  with  ailitary  obligations,  in  providing  public 
information,  and  in  issuing  policy  or  regulations. 

a  Miscellaneous: 

■  Modify  the  authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ledior 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  (ASVET)  to  include 
preferential  eaployaent  assistance  to  aenbers  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  tdio  do  not  otherwise  qualify  as 
veterans,  either  by  providing  that  they  are  veterans  for 
the  purposes  of  such  preferences,  or  by  defining  them  as 
eligible  persons  (the  next  lower  category  of 
preference) ,  and  by  Including  the  National  Guard  and 
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RMcrve  coapcMwnts  i»  thm  statsBoit  of  purpose  of  the 
esploysent  preferenoe  lew  (sectimis  2001,  2002  of  title 
38 ,  Ohited  States  Code) .  This  aodif  Icatiim  would  assist 
in  reducing  hardship  to  reservists  tdio  are  uneq;>layed, 
and  it  nay  reduce  adninistrative  costs  resulting  fron 
pursuit  of  elaias  for  reinstatenent  when  the  reservist 
would,  in  fact,  prefcnr  to  be  asployed  elseirtiere. 

■  Extend  the  nondiscrinination  provisions  to  prcdiibit 
discrimination  based  upon  any  present,  past,  or 
potential  military  obligaticm.  This  would  prohibit  the 
current  practice  of  some  e^>loyers  (mainly  state 
agencies)  of  forbidding  employees  to  join  rctserve 
components  and  would  protect  returning  veterans  %dio  may 
be  refused  employment,  not  only  because  they  are 
veterans  but  because  of  residual  reserve  obligations  or 
potential  for  reserve  affiliation. 

The  QKMC  recommendations  would  have  no  direct  impact  on  the 
DoD  budget.  However,  the  recommended  simplification  and 
substantive  changes  to  existing  statutory  employment  protections 
may  result  in  substantial  savings  for  the  DoD;  the  changes 
should  reduce  costs  for  recruitment  and  training  that  are 
associated  with  current  reserve  attrition  resulting  from 
problems  with  employers.  Costs  of  administration  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and  Federal  Court 
System  should  decrease  if  conflicts  between  employers  and 
employees  are  decreased  through  clarification  and 
simplification.  No  additional  costs  should  be  incurred  if  all 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  are  provided  preferential 
employment  assistance  under  the  current  system. 


Rnmlover  Tax  Credit 

Generally,  active  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
are  required  to  attend  one  weekend  of  inactive  duty  training 
monthly  and  14  days  of  active  duty  training  annually.  The  vast 
majority  of  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  are  also  employed  in  a 
civilian  occupation.  As  discussed  above,  these  fundamental 
facts  are  the  source  of  substantial  conflicts  that  affect 
military  readiness. 

Although  active  participation  in  the  reserves  may  be 
considered  part-time  employment  for  many  purposes,  it  is 
substantially  different  from  any  other  part-time  activ 
Reservists  are  members  of  the  armed  forces  at  all  times.  They 
may  be  involuntarily  activated  in  times  of  emergency.  These 
features  of  reserve  service  impose  actual  and  potential  costs  on 
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employers  of  reservists.  Unfortunately,  many  employers  reduce 
these  costs  by  discriminating  against  members  of  the  National 
Guard  emd  Reserve. 

Although  efforts  are  made  to  reduce  conflict,  competing 
demands  on  a  reservist's  time  from  the  military  and  from  a 
civilian  eaqployer  are  unavoidable.  These  conflicts  and  their 
resolution-  are  among  the  most  lBg)ortant  factors  affecting 
reserve  retention.  In  fact,  conflicts  between  civilian 
employment  and  reserve  component  militcury  duty  account  for 
approximately  one-third  of  all  personnel  losses  incurred  by  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve.  These  losses  increase  recruiting 
and  training  costs  and  reduce  readiness. 

From  an  employer's  viewpoint,  employee  absences  create 
problems.  Work  may  have  to  be  rescheduled  or  redistributed. 
Deadlines  may  be  missed.  Solutions  may  include  such  things  as 
temporary  help  and/or  overtime  for  other  employees.  All 
increase  an  employer's  costs,  reduce  revenue,  or  otherwise 
affect  profits.  Not  surprisingly,  employees  with  substantial 
periods  of  2d>sence  are  less  desirable.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  reason  for  an  aUasence  has  virtually  no  effect 
on  these  additional  costs.  When  an  employer  has  little  or  no 
control  over  when  2d>sences  occur,  the  problems  can  become 
particularly  aggravating. 

Budget-minded  employers  seeking  to  minimize  costs  associated 
with  employee  absences  might  be  inclined  to  reduce  reserve 
participation  among  employees.  Such  discrimination  may  take 
many  forms: 

•  Discrimination  at  hiring,  where  qualified  reservists  may  be 
passed  over  for  other,  perhaps  even  less-qualified 
applicants. 

•  Failure  to  keep  the  reservist's  job  open  until  return  from 
initial  full-time  training. 

•  Imposing  costs  on  the  reservist  during  the  course  of  the 
enlistment  term:  these  costs  could  take  the  form  of 
forcing  the  reservist  to  use  vacation  time  or  take  leave 
without  pay  during  annual  summer  training,  exhibiting  an 
unwillingness  to  accommodate  the  reservist's  schedule, 
passing  over  the  reservist  for  promotions,  smaller  raises, 
etc. 

•  Causing  difficulties  at  the  time  of  extension  or 
reenlistment  by  making  clear  that  another  term  of  service 
could  seriously  jeopardize  the  reservist's  employment  or 
chances  of  promotion. 
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All  th«8«  toxmm  of  dlscrlminal:lon  peso  a  serious  threat  to  the 
ability  and  willin^esa  of  Guardssen  and  Reservists  to  perfora 
and  to  CKmtinue  to  perfora  their  reserve  duty.  These  actions 
are  also  contrary  to  our  national  cmBaitaent  to  a  strong  reserve 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  defense  force. 

As  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  federal  statutes  have 
been  enacted  to  reduce  discriaination  against  reservists  and 
reduce  unfavorable  eaployaent  practices  that  penalize  a. 
reservist  for  absences  due  to  ailltary  training.  Chapter  43  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  prohibits  eaployers  froa 
dlscriainatlng  against  reservists  and  requires  eaployers  to 
grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  accoaaodate  ailltary  training. 

Froa  initial  efforts  in  1970,  the  DoD  has  developed  an 
aggressive  prograa  to  encourage  eiq>loyer  support  of  the  Rational 
Guard  and  Reserve.  This  program  has  grown  from  several  hundred 
employers  and  professional  and  labor  organizations  to  more  than 
3,000  community  leaders  nationwide.  It  involves  multimedia 
public  service  advertising  with  a  value  of  approximately  $25 
million  per  annum.  This  effort  has  paid  important  dividends, 
but  10  to  20  percent  of  reservists  continue  to  experience 
significant  employment-related  conflicts  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  total  losses  are  attributable  in  major  part  to  these 
conflicts.  These  continuing  conflicts  are  exacerbated  by 
financial  disincentives  to  employers  of  reservists.  Reducing 
these  financial  disincentives  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  impact  of  inevitable  conflicts  for  a  reservist's 
time. 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  chepter  with  respect  to  updating  and  simplifying 
statutory  employment  protections  and  providing  a  system  of  local 
arbitration  of  Individual  cases  would,  in  the  view  of  the  6th 
QRMC,  help  to  reduce  conflicts.  These  recommendations  would  be 
preferad>le  to  an  alternative  that  would  greatly  expand  the 
investigatory  and  enforcement  function  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  title  38,  United  States  Code.  This  latter  approach 
has  several  distinct  disadvantages.  Today,  the  enforcement 
procedures  under  title  38  are  slow,  ciunbersome,  and  expensive. 
More  Importantly,  increased  enforcement/monitoring  does  not 
reduce  employer  costs.  In  fact,  increased  investigation  and 
enforcement  are  likely  to  Increase  employer  costs,  eroding 
employer  support  rather  than  enhancing  it. 

Since  the  major  employer  disincentive  to  employee 
participation  in  the  res.<rve  is  additional  costs  and  reduced 
profits,  an  offsetting  financial  incentive  would  appear  the  most 
appropriate  remedial  action  in  conjunction  with  updated 
statutory  protections.  There  are,  however,  no  funds  or 
authorities  to  provide  direct  monetary  incentives  to  employers 
who  support  participation  in  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
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prograikS/  nor  could  a  program  to  do  this  be  easily  established. 
Since  the  DoD  has  no  jurisdiction  over  eoqployers  and  Is  not  in  a 
position  to  provide  direct  incentives,  an  indirect  financial 
incentive,  in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  to  employers  who  support 
their  employees  serving  in  the  reserve  components,  is  a 
reasonaUsle  way  to  encourage  support  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

Tax  incentives  have  been  used  to  encourage  employment  in 
particular  segments  of  the  civilian  work  force.  The  Targeted 
Jobs  tax  credit  (section  51  of  title  26,  United  States  Code) , 
first  enacted  in  1978,  initially  provided  a  credit  of  50  percent 
of  the  first-year  wages  and  25  percent  of  the  second-year  wages. 
While  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  reduced  the  amount  of  the 
credit  to  40  percent  of  first-year  wages,  unlike  other  credit 
and  deductions,  the  Targeted  Jobs  credit  was  extended  for  three 
additional  years. 

A  tax  credit  to  employers  who  support  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  participation  by  their  employees  would  reduce  an 
employer's  costs  associated  with  employee  absence  due  to 
participation  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  thus  reducing 
the  disincentive  to  hire  and  retain  reserve  component  members. 
Rather  than  address  symptoms  such  as  discrimination,  a  tax 
credit  could  significantly  reduce  or  eliminate  the  reason  for 
discrimination — additional  employer  costs  associated  with 
employee  absence.  It  could  potentially  reduce  the  impact  of 
employment  conflicts,  a  major  cause  of  attrition  in  the  reserve 
components.  A  special  subsidy  or  preference  for  a  specific 
industry  or  section  of  the  economy  would  not  be  created.  The 
credit  would  simply  reflect  the  overriding  value  to  the  Nation 
of  employer  policies  that  are  supportive  of  the  reserve  service 
obligations  of  their  employees.  The  credit  would  not  override 
market-based  resource  allocations  because  it  would  apply  to  all 
employers,  rather  than  a  narrow  sector.  Without  such  an  incen¬ 
tive,  nonsupport ive  employers  may  gain  undue  advantage  over 
suppoirtive  employers,  since  direct  and  indirect  costs  accrue  to 
employers  who  actively  support  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
service  of  their  employees. 

Although  the  addition  of  a  new  credit  would  result  in  a  modi¬ 
fication  to  tax  forms  and  instructions,  it  would  not 
substantially  affect  the  ability  of  the  tax  system  to  raise 
revenue.  An  easily  administered  credit  with  commonly  understood 
concepts  and  unambiguous  requirements  will  reduce  any 
difficulties  of  tax  administrators  in  auditing  any  claim  for  the 
credit. 

With  a  new  credit  for  employers  supportive  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve,  tax  receipts  from  employers  may  be  slightly  less.  The 
cost  of  reserve  forces,  however,  is  significantly  lower  than 
comparable  active  component  forces  and  this  is  part  of  the 
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rationale  for  the  draMtlc  shift  of  sissions  and  force  structure 
from  the  active  to  the  rese^e  oosponMits.  Preserving  this 
substantial  cost-effectiveness  and  maintaining  strcmg  reserve 
forces  requires  innovative  national  action. 

Given  the  significance  of  the  reserve  coaqponents  as  part  of 
the  Total  Force  and  the  Inability  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
employment  conflicts  to  acceptable  levels  through  cooperative 
volimteer  programs  and  public  service  information,  the  tax 
credit  approach  should  be  tried.  Voluntary  programs  aimed  at 
encouraging  esyployer  suf^rt  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  have  been 
given  priority  attention  within  the  DoD  in  recent  years. 

AlthtMigh  these  programs  have  helped,  the  added  benefit  of  the 
proposed  tax  credit  should  greatly  assist  in  improving  eaployer 
support. 

Recognizing  the  substantial  role  that  employer  attitudes  and 
practices  have  on  reserve  readiness,  legislative  proposals 
granting  a  monetary  incentive  (in  the  form  of  a  teue  credit)  to 
employers  of  reservists  have  been  introduced  in  the  97th  and 
99th  Congress  and  are  a  part  of  the  DoD's  Legislative  Program 
for  the  100th  Congress.  Each  proposal  is  outlined  below: 

H.R.  1361  (97th  Congress) 

•  credit  instead  of  deduction 

•  100  percent  of  amount  paid  less  military  pay  and 
allowances 

•  summer  annual  training 

•  refundable  (l.e.  if  no  tax  liability,  cash  to  employer) 

H.R.  3241  (99th  Congress) 

•  credit  and  deduction 

•  20  percent  of  amount  paid  and  10  percent  of  amount  unpaid 

•  additional  training 

•  nonrefundable 

•  annual  maximum  of  $2,000  per  member 

DoD  100-49 

•  credit  and  deduction 

•  20  percent  of  amount  paid  and  10  percent  of  amount  unpaid 

•  any  training 

•  nonrefundable 

•  annual  maximum  of  $2,000  per  member 

A  detailed  review  of  each  proposal  was  conducted  by  the 
QRMC.  The  following  is  a  discussion  of  common  issues: 
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Training:  Annual  training  is  ragularly  evaluated  by  reservists 
emd  coasHUMiers  as  substuitially  sore  productive  and  rewarding 
than  nost  other  training  experiences.  This  translates  to 
increased  satisfaction  of  reservists  with  their  participation. 
Although  an  incentive  could  be  provided  only  for  absences  due  to 
annual  training,  conflicts  with  sonthly  weekend  training  also 
arise.  The  credit,  therefore,  should  be  available  for  any 
enpl^j/naent-related  conflict. 

Pay  Practice;  Esployer  pay  policies  regarding  tine  off  for 
nilitary  training  vary  substantially.  Like  nany  federal,  state, 
and  local  govemnent  enployers,  sons  private  employers 
(approxinately  10  percent)  grant  nilitary  leave  with  full  pay 
and  benefits.  Other  Miployers  (approxinately  one-third)  pemit 
nilitary  leave  and  pay  the  difference  between  military  pay  and 
allowances  received  during  training  and  full-time  pay  normally 
received.  About  half  of  all  private  employers  consider  tine  off 
for  nilitary  training  to  be  an  unpaid  leave  of  ed>sence. 

Although  compensation  paid  for  time  off  is  a  deductible  business 
expense  to  an  employer,  civilian  pay  during  periods  of  military 
training  increases  a  reservist's  overall  satisfaction  with 
participation  in  the  reserve,  thereby  providing  a  substantial 
indirect  benefit  to  the  government. 

These  pay  practices  for  time  off  for  military  training,  as 
well  as  credit  for  military  service,  are  considered  substantial 
reasons  why  many  members  of  the  reserve  components  are  employed 
by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  Excluding  AGRs  and 
military  technicians,  35  percent  of  reserve  officers,  27  percent 
of  reserve  enlisted  personnel,  and  28  percent  of  all  drilling 
reservists  are  employed  by  governmental  agencies. 

The  federal  government's  military  leave  policies  support 
reserve  participation  and  provide  a  model  for  private  sector 
employers.  While  elimination  of  such  practices  may  appear 
attractive  in  the  short  term,  recruiting  and  retention 
difficulties  that  were  the  basis  for  enactment  of  such  practices 
would  surely  increase.  In  addition,  overall  participation  in 
the  reserve  would  suffer  in  the  likely  event  that  private 
employers  would  provide  less  direct  support  of  employees  who  are 
reserve  participants.  The  overall  impact  of  elimination  of 
military  leave  for  federal  employees  could  be  disastrous.  This 
tax  credit  would  encourage  reserve  military  leave  pay  policies 
in  the  private  sector  similar  to  those  in  government. 

A  substantially  greater  credit  (50  percent  of  any  amount  paid) 
should  be  available  if  an  employer  pays  any  amount  during 
absence  for  military  training.  A  substantially  reduced  credit 
(10  percent)  should  be  provided  to  offset  employer  costs 
associated  with  time  off,  unrelated  to  amounts  paid  to  the 
absent  employee. 
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Employers;  Small-  and  medium-sized  employers  suffer  greater 
financial  burdens,  because  a  single  e^;>loyee  tdio  is  a  reservist 
is  a  greater  percentage  of  a  smaller  total  work  force.  Of 
course,  as  total  work  force  size  increases,  individual  reser¬ 
vists  constitute  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total.  For  the 
largest  employers,  reservists  constitute  approximately  2  percent 
of  the  work  force.  For  these  reasoiw,  smaller  employers  should 
get  full  benefit  of  the  credit.  A  dollar  limitation  on  the 
maximum  credit  available  to  any  one  employer  would  reduce  the 
total  revenue  loss  of  the  credit  amd  reflect  the  reduced  auaount 
of  disiruption  and  costs  associated  with  the  adisence  of  a  single 
employee  in  the  work  forces  of  the  largest  employers.  A  dollar 
limitation  of  $7,500  would  affect  only  the  employers  with  a  work 
force  greater  than  700  employees. 

Self-emploved ;  Many  reservists  are  self-employed  and  have 
recognized  reduced  civilian  income  due  to  reserve  participation. 
This  credit  should  be  extended  to  the  self-employed  to  reflect 
this  ''eiig>loyer''  cost.  It  should  vary  by  the  aunount  of  self- 
employment  Income  and  reserve  participation.  Its  amount  should 
not  be  related  to  military  pay  grade  or  rank.  Easily 
ascertainable  facts  such  as  self-employment  income,  days  of 
active  duty,  and  militairy  pay  and  allowances  would  minimize  any 
administrative  complications. 

Employment  Rights;  Title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  provides 
employment  and  reemployment  rights  to  reservists.  The  QRMC 
recommends  revisions  to  these  statutory  employment  rights, 
including  a  system  of  local  arbitration.  Implementation  of  the 
QRMC  recommendations  should  be  favored  by  both  reservists  and 
employers  as  less  confusing,  less  time-consuming  and  more 
effective.  It  would  serve  to  make  all  employers  more  aware  of 
their  obligations  with  respect  to  their  reservist  employees.  A 
tax  credit  would  serve  to  balance  these  obligations.  Employers 
who  deny  or  violate  these  rights,  however,  should  not  receive 
the  credit  (nor  should  reservists  be  permitted  to  manipulate 
this  aspect  of  the  credit) .  Accordingly,  employers  claiming  the 
credit  should  be  required  to  certify  that  they  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  employment  rights  litigation  initiated  by  a  United 
States  Attorney  under  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Refundabilitv;  A  refundable  credit  can  result  in  direct 
payments  when  tax  liability  is  less  than  total  credit.  The 
Earned  Income  Credit  is  an  example  of  a  refundable  credit.  Like 
the  Targeted  Jobs  credit  and  other  business  Incentive  tax 
credits,  this  credit  should  be  nonrefundable. 

Deduction;  The  credit  should  be  in  addition  to  an  employer's 
normal  deduction  for  wages  paid.  A  credit  in  lieu  of  this 
normal  deduction  would  inordinately  inflate  the  revenue  loss 
attributable  to  the  credit. 
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Conclusion 

The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  an  employer  tax  credit  to  enhance 
employer  support  for  the  Kational  Guard  and  Reserve  should  be 
evaluated. 

The  6th  QRMC  reviewed  previous  legislative  proposals  which 
recommended  the  provision  of  a  tax  credit  to  employers  of 
reservists.  The  intent  of  all  prior  proposals  has  been  to 
recognize  the  cost  to  employers  of  their  employees' 
pairticipation  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  the  value  to 
the  Nation  of  reserve  service,  and  the  significant  dollar 
savings  that  can  accxnie  through  reduced  conflicts  between 
reserve  service  and  civilian  employment.  The  QRMC  developed  the 
framework  for  a  tax  credit  which  would  have  the  following 
characteristics : 

•  Provide  a  nonrefundable  credit,  in  addition  to  an  employer's 
normal  deduction  for  wages  paid,  of  SO  percent  of  any  amount 
paid  by  the  employer  during  the  military  leave  of  the 
reservist  employee,  and  a  credit  of  10  percent  of  the 
reservist's  salary  for  military  leave  uncompensated  by  the 
employer. 

•  Establish  a  limit  of  $7,500  on  the  maximum  credit  for  any 
one  employer. 

•  Include  a  credit  for  self-employed  reservists. 

•  From  employers  claiming  the  credit,  require  certification 
that  they  have  not  been  the  subject  of  employment  rights 
litigation  initiated  by  a  United  States  Attorney. 

Enactment  of  an  employer  tax  credit  would  cause  no  increase  in 
the  budgetary  requirements  for  the  DoD.  There  would  be  a  modest 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  federal  government  resulting  from  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  business  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be 
due.  Based  on  574,000  reservists  employed  by  private  employers, 
average  income  levels,  and  current  pay  practices,  the  enactment 
of  an  employer  tax  credit  which  incorporated  the  above  features 
would  result  in  a  tax  expenditure  of  less  than  $100  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1988. 


Social  Security  Deductions  for  Inactive  Duty  Training 

The  Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1956 
extended  full  Social  Security  coverage  to  all  uniformed  service 
members  while  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training,  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1957.  Coverage  was  not  extended  to  reservists 
while  on  inactive  duty  training  (IDT) .  Thus,  a  reservist  pays 
FICA  tax,  and  receives  Social  Security  wage  credits,  on  his  or 
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her  basic  pay  while  on  any  period  of  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  but  not  during  periods  of  IDT.  The  DoD,  as  a 
neiBber's  employer,  must  match  all  individual  FICA  contributions. 

During  the  period  of  the  QRMC  study,  the  Administration 
proposed  extension  of  full  Social  Security  coverage  for  inactive 
duty  training,  and  the  costs  of  this  initiative  were  included  in 
the  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989.^  The 
proposal  was  enacted  into  law  as  section  9001  of  title  IX  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-203) . 

IDT  earnings  were  not  originally  included  as  earnings  subject 
to  FICA  taxation  for  the  sake  of  administrative  inconvenience 
and  because,  based  on  the  low  earnings  of  reservists  at  the  time 
military  earnings  were  brought  under  FICA  there  would  have  been 
negligible  tax  return.  In  1956,  the  Social  Security  ceiling  was 
$4,200  and  the  contribution  rate  was  2  percent  for  employers  and 
employees.  The  ceiling  was  only  14  percent  higher  than  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  $3,678  in  nonagrlcultural  employment. 
By  1986,  the  ceiling  had  increased  tenfold  to  $42,000  and  the 
tax  rate  to  7.15  percent.  Average  earnings  also  increased,  but 
only  to  about  four  times  the  1956  earnings.  The  Social  Security 
ceiling  in  1986  was  about  267  percent  higher  than  average  yearly 
earnings. 

The  collection  of  FICA  taxes  is  no  longer  the  administrative 
burden  it  was  in  1956.  Today  the  Services  have  automated  pay 
systems  that  already  make  deductions  for  federal  income  tax  and 
Serviceman's  Group  Life  Insurance.  FICA  deductions  for  IDT  pay 
could  easily  be  Introduced  to  the  reserve  components  pay 
systems . 

The  immediate  effect  of  enactment  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  begin  deducting  FICA  from  IDT  pay  was  a  reduction  in 
take-home  drill  pay  of  National  Guard  ard  serve  members.  The 
1988  FICA  tax  rate  of  7.51  percent  of  grow.<  IDT  pay  resulted  in 
an  8.8  percent  reduction  in  the  IDT  take-home  pay  of  members  in 
the  15  percent  federal  Income  tax  bracket.  (The  FICA  tax  rate 
is  scheduled  to  increase  to  7.65  percent  in  1990.)  The  net 
effect  on  a  typical  member  in  pay  grade  E4  was  an  approximate 
$10  reduction  in  monthly  drill  pay:  a  paycheck  reduced  from 
$114  to  $104.  The  effect  was  to  return  a  typical  E4  to  the 
January  1985  pay  rates  as  reflected  in  table  7-1. 

The  effect  of  the  FICA  deduction  on  the  net  pay  of  members 
varies  in  relationship  to  their  federal  income  tax  withholding 
bracket.  The  higher  an  individual's  tax  bracket,  the  greater 
the  percentage  of  decrease  in  net  pay  as  a  result  of  FICA 
taxation.  For  a  member  with  no  income  tax  withiioldings,  the 
reduction  in  net  drill  pay  is  ecpial  to  the  7.51  percent  FICA 
tax.  For  a  member  in  the  11  percent  tax  bracket,  the  reduction 
in  net  pay  is  8.4  percent.  The  reduction  is  8.8  percent  for 
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TaJdle  7-1.  Annual  IDT  Net  Pay  Comparison 


IDT  Pay* 
PITW** 
PICA 
Net  Pay 


Jan-ftS 

$1,479 

222 


$1,257 


Oct  85 
$1,524 
229 


$1,295 


Jan. 

$1,569 

235 


$1,334 


Jan  88 
$1,601 
240 
120 
$1,241 


*  Pays  are  for  a  member  in  pay  grade  E4  with  4  years  service. 
**  Assumes  a  15  percent  tax  bracket. 


those  in  the  15  percent  tax  bracket,  10.4  percent  for  those  in 
the  28  percent  tax  bracket,  11.6  percent  for  those  in  the  35 
percent  tax  bracket,  and  12.2  percent  for  those  in  the  38.5 
percent  tax  bracket. 

This  reduction  in  reservists'  paychecks  could  be  expected  to 
have  a  negative  impact  on  member  morale;  however,  the  effect  on 
recruitment  and  retention  is  difficult  to  assess,  changes  to 
the  administration  of  the  Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA)  for 
reservists  performing  active  duty  for  training  resulted  in  a  3 
to  4  percent  pay  reduction  for  members  performing  annual 
training  in  1984.  No  impact  on  recruiting  or  retention  was 
attributable  to  this  pay  reduction.  The  difference  between  the 
reduction  that  resulted  from  the  loss  of  VHA  and  the  loss  that 
would  occur  for  PICA  tax  is  that  members  usually  receive  only 
one  annual  training  paycheck  each  year,  whereas  they  receive 
twelve  IDT  paychecks.  Thus  a  member  must  remember  what  he  or 
she  received  the  previous  year  to  compare  the  reduction  in 
annual  training  pay  but  must  remember  only  what  he  or  she 
received  the  previous  month  to  note  the  reduction  for  PICA. 

The  DoO  and  the  Coast  Guard  must  transfer  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  a  PICA  amount  equal  to  that  of  the 
member.  Some  members  whose  combined  civilian  and  military 
earnings  exceed  the  PICA  ceiling,  currently  at  $43,800,  will  now 
receive  a  refund  of  all  PICA  taxes  paid  on  the  amount  over  the 
celling.  Based  on  Information  furnished  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  office  of  statistics,  approximately  6  percent 
of  reserve  members  will  earn  more  than  the  PICA  ceiling 
annually.  Regardless  of  refunds  to  members,  the  DoD  and  the 
Coast  Guard  must  contribute  the  full  amount.  Based  on  the 
Piscal  Year  1988  and  1989  Budget  Request,  the  DoD's  transfer 
payment  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  for  IDT  PICA 
contribution  will  be  $125  million  and  $168  million, 
respectively. 

Three  types  of  benefits  are  available  under  Pederal  Old  Age, 
Survivor  and  Disability  Insurance  (OASDI)  for  PICA 
contributions:  a  monthly  retirement  benefit  payable  as  early  as 
age  62;  disability  benefits  if  a  qualified  participant  becomes 
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severely  diseUsled  and  is  unable  to  do  other  substantial  work, 
and  survivor  benefits  upon  the  death  of  a  qualified  participant. 
The  amount  of  retirement,  disability,  or  survivor  benefit  is 
based  on  the  insured's  status,  which  is  determined  by  his  or  her 
age,  PICA  taxes  paid,  and  the  wage-earning  time  covered  by  the 
OASDI.  The  average  monthly  disability  payment  to  an  individual 
in  1985  was  $638.  For  a  family,  the  average  was  $956.  The 
average  monthly  survivor  benefit  for  a  feunily  of  three  was 
$1,190  in  1985.  The  maxirntm  monthly  retirement  for  an 
individual  attaining  age  62  in  1986  is  $791. 

Most  members  who  qualify  for  and  begin  receiving  Social 
Security  retirement  income  will  benefit  from  having  IDT  pay 
covered  by  PICA  taxation.  The  extent  of  this  benefit  will  vary, 
depending  on  the  percentage  of  an  Individual's  total  PICA 
earnings  derived  from  IDT  pay.  Also,  using  the  information  from 
the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  it  is  estimated  that  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  are  students, 
unemployed,  or  working  in  situations  not  covered  by  OASDI.  The 
disability  and  survivor  protection  offered  by  OASDI  would  be  of 
value  to  this  group  because  the  entire  year  would  be  counted 
(four  quarters  per  year  Instead  of  only  the  quarter  in  which 
annual  training  is  performed)  toward  coverage.  Based  on 
expected  military  earnings  for  a  member  age  18  to  21,  whose  only 
PICA  wages  were  derived  from  military  earnings  (IDT  and  annual 
training) ,  the  member  should  be  qualified,  by  military  earnings 
alone,  for  disability  and  suirvivors  benefits  after  only  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years  of  service. 

Conclusion 

The  6th  QRHC  concludes  that  the  enactment  of  statutory  changes 
that  subjected  compensation  for  IDT  to  PICA  taxation  was 
appropriate,  although  the  impact  on  reservists'  take  home  pay  is 
substantial  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the 
potential  impacts  of  other  proposed  reserve  compensation 
changes.  The  original  rationale  for  excluding  inactive  duty 
training  pay  from  PICA  taxation  is  no  longer  valid.  The 
development  of  computerized  pay  systems,  coupled  with  the 
Increased  PICA  tax  rate  and  ceiling  and  military  pay  increases, 
have  resulted  in  a  cost-efficient  and  effective  means  to  deduct 
these  now  substantial  revenues. 

In  1988,  the  PICA  deduction  of  7.51  percent  in  members'  gross 
IDT  pay  will  result  in  a  7.51  to  12.2  percent  reduction  in 
members'  take  home  drill  pay.  This  reduction  in  net  pay  will 
probably  have  a  negative  effect  on  member  morale,  but  the  effect 
on  recruitment  and  retention  is  difficult  to  assess. 

The  reduction  in  net  IDT  pay  will  be  somewhat  offset  for 
members  by  Increased  deferred  Social  Security  benefits.  These 
benefits  may  be  in  the  form  of  retirement,  disability  income,  or 
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survivors'  incoae.  For  approxiaatsly  10  to  15  psrcsnt  of 
■cabers  who  are  not  otherwise  covered,  PICA  taxation  of  lOT  pay 
nay  be  their  only  neans  of  qualifying  for  these  Social  Security 
protections. 


Tax  Deductions  for  Reserve  Comoaont  MsMbers 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  as  employees,  were  permitted  to 
deduct  expenses  related  to  their  military  duties.  In 
particular,  expenses  of  travel  and  transportation  to  a  drill 
site  in  excess  of  any  reimbursMMnt  (considered  an  employee 
travel  and  transportation  expense)  were  deductible  as  an 
adjustment  to  income.  These  deductions  are  made  from  gross 
income  in  arriving  at  adjusted  gross  income  and  have  been 
described  as  "above  the  line"  deductions.  In  addition,  other 
duty-related  expenses  in  excess  of  reimbursement  (i.e.  uniforms, 
association  dues,  etc.)  were  deductible  as  miscellaneous 
itemized  business  deductions.  Total  itemized  deductions  in 
excess  of  a  standardized  amount  were  siibtracted  from  adjusted 
gross  income  to  determine  taxable  income. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  made  substantial  changes  to  the 
deductibility  of  employee  business  expenses: 

•  Employee  travel  and  transportation  expenses  are  only 
deductible  as  adjustments  to  income  ("above  the  line")  to 
the  extent  of  reimbursements.  Expenses  in  excess  of 
reimbursements  are  only  deductible  as  a  miscellaneous 
itemized  business  expense. 

•  Miscellaneous  itemized  business  expenses  (including 
unreimbursed  travel  and  transportation  expenses)  of  an 
e]q>loyee  are  only  deductible  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
2  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

•  Only  80  percent  of  unreimbursed  business  meal/entertainment 
expenses  are  deductible  and  then  only  as  a  miscellaneous 
itemized  business  expense  subject  to  a  floor  of  2  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income. 

•  The  standard  deduction  has  been  increased  for  most 
taxpayers.  This  increase  means  that  total  Itemized 
deductions  must  be  greater  before  taxes  are  reduced. 

Based  upon  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  information,  over 
81,000  reservists  (54,500  enlisted  and  27,100  officers)  have 
one-way  travel  time  from  home  to  training  site  in  excess  of  two 
hours.  They  represent  7  percent  of  the  enlisted  community  and 
19  percent  of  the  officers. 
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A  bill  has  besn  introducsd  In  ths  100th  Congress  (H.R.  2214) 
that  would  anend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect 
to  certain  deductions  allowed  to  seabers  of  reserve  units  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  the  National  Guard,  in  particular,  this 
legislation  would  have  the  following  effects: 

•  Permit  travel/transportation  expenses  of  reservists  and 
National  Guard  members  to  be  deductible  as  an  adjustment  to 
gross  income  (i.e.  "above  the  line"). 

•  Permit  all  other  reserve-related  expenses  to  be  deductible 
as  miscellaneous  itemized  business  expenses  without 
reduction  by  2  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

•  Eliminate  the  80  percent  limitation  on  meal/entertainment 
deductions  incurred  in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
services  as  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve. 

•  Apply  a  less  strict  standard  of  substantiation  for  expenses 
related  to  reserve  duties. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  restore  the  full  value  of 
deductions  for  the  travel/transportation  expenses  of  reservists. 
In  addition,  it  would  provide  preferential  treatment  for  other 
reserve-related  expenses.  Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  a 
performing  artist  employed  by  at  least  two  employers  whose 
adjusted  gross  income  (without  reduction  for  artist  expenses) 
does  not  exceed  $16,000  is  accorded  preferential  treatment  for 
deducting  expenses  "above  the  line". 

Generally,  reserve  activities,  like  other  military  activities, 
are  in  the  national  Interest.  In  principle,  expenses  related  to 
these  activities  should  be  borne  by  the  government.  In  reality, 
competition  for  scarce  resources  at  all  levels  requires  that 
some  beneficial  military-related  activities  be  partially  or 
totally  unfunded.  Permissive  temporary  duty  military  orders  are 
a  case  in  point.  Although  government  funds  are  not  expended  for 
the  cost  of  travel  or  transportation,  absence  from  normal  duties 
with  pay  not  charged  as  personal  leave  can  be  considered  partial 
funding  of  permissive  activities.  Expenses  of  travel, 
transportation,  and  attendance  are  borne  by  the  individual 
service  member.  These  military-related  expenses  are  deductible 
by  the  Individual  service  member  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

Uniformity  of  treatment  accorded  to  similarly  situated  members 
of  the  reserve  and  active  duty  communities  is  fundamental  to  the 
Total  Force.  Preferential  treatment  is  appropriate  to 
compensate  for  fundamental  differences  between  these  two  groups. 
This  concept  is  reflected  in  the  different  tax  treatment  of 
retirement  for  participation  in  the  reserve  versus  retirement 
for  active  duty  service.  Reservists  performing  less  than  90 
days  of  active  duty  are  not  considered  "active  participants"  in 
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a  retlreawnt  plan  for  purposes  of  detemining  the  deductibility 
of  a  contribution  to  an  Individual  Retireaent  Account  (IRA) . 
Members  on  active  duty  longer  than  90  days  are  "active 
participants."  Active  participants  may  only  deduct  a 
contribution  to  an  IRA  if  adjusted  gross  income  is  below  certain 
levels.  Those  not  considered  active  participants  may  deduct  the 
entire  IRA  contribution  without  regard  to  adjusted  gross  Income. 
This  differing  tax  treatment  is  consistent  with  the  substantial 
differences  in  the  types  of  service  required  and  retirement 
available  thereafter. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

Unlike  most  members  on  active  duty,  the  vast  majority  of 
participating  reservists  are  full-time  employees  in  the  civilian 
economy.  Reserve  duty  is  secondary  part-time  employment.  As 
with  other  employment,  reserve-related  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  (including  meals)  are  deductible  (although  not  at  full- 
value  under  current  law) .  In  addition,  the  expenses  of 
transportation  between  civilian  employment  and  reserve  duties 
are  deductible.  Preferential  tax  treatment  of  these  expenses  is 
appropriate. 

Other  unreimbursed  reserve-related  expenses,  it  may  be  argued, 
are  not  substantially  different  from  the  uiureimbursed  expenses 
of  members  on  active  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
expenditures  can  represent  a  substantially  larger  percentage  of 
annual  compensation  for  military  duty.  In  addition,  the  partial 
nature  of  reserve  duty  does  not  diminish  all  aumually  recurring 
expenses  related  to  reserve  activities.  In  fact,  some  expenses 
are  greater  because  they  arise  infrequently. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that,  within  the  context  of  Total  Force 
policy,  legislation  permitting  reservists  to  deduct  unreimbursed 
reserve-related  travel  and  transportation  expenses  (including 
meals)  as  an  adjustment  to  income  without  reduction  may  be 
warranted.  Further,  all  unreimbursed  expenses  related  to 
reserve  activities  aid  national  defense,  and  their  deduction 
appears  to  be  warranted  within  the  context  in  which  reserve 
service  is  performed. 

■  The  6th  QRNC  reoammends  that  the  Administration  review  the 
feasibility  of  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the 
following  ways: 

■  Permit  unreimbursed  travel  and  tranq>ortatlon  expenses 
of  drilling  reservists  to  be  deductible  as  an  adjustment 
to  gross  income. 

■  Permit  all  other  reserve  related  expenses  to  be 
deductible  as  mlsoellaneaus  itemised  tnislness  ei^Mnses 
without  reduction  by  2  paoxwnt  of  adjusted  gross  income. 
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aeal/entertainsent  deductions  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  perfonance  of  services  as  a  drilling  neaber  of 
the  Maticmal  Guard  or  Beserve. 

Adoption  of  any  legislation  will  not  directly  affect  the  Defense 
Departaent  budget.  The  tax  expenditure  (revenue  loss)  of  the 
QRKC  recommendation  is  minimal. 


The  purpose  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act,  as 
enacted  In  1940,  was  to  provide  broad  protection  to  persons 
while  in  military  service.  The  Act  is  identical  in  substance 
with  the  original  act  of  1918.  It  provides  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  legal  proceedings  and  transactions  that  may 
prejudice  the  civil  rights  of  persons  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States.  The  Act  is  applicable  to  all  persons  in 
military  service  on  active  duty  with  any  branch  of  service. 

This  includes  members  of  the  reserve  components  when  on  active 
duty.  The  Act  contains  adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  any 
person  from  taking  undue  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

Article  III  of  the  Act  provides  that  proceedings  for  eviction 
or  distress  (i.e.  the  taking  of  personal  property  to  secure  the 
payment  of  rent)  in  respect  to  any  premises  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  by  the  dependents  of  a  person  in  military  service,  nay 
be  stayed  for  not  longer  than  three  months,  provided  the  agreed 
rent  does  not  exceed  $1S0  per  month.  The  $150  per  month  limit 
has  not  been  raised  since  1966. 

The  maximum  rent  for  which  protection  was  afforded  under  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1918,  was  $50  per 
month.  In  the  Act  of  1940,  the  amount  was  set  at  $80  per  month. 
The  Act  was  amended  in  1966  to  Increase  the  rate  to  $150  because 
of  the  increase  in  rental  prices  over  those  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  enactment  in  1940. 

The  current  law  that  establishes  $150  per  month  as  the  maximum 
rental  for  which  protection  is  afforded  clearly  results  in 
significant  limits  on  the  number  of  families  protected  from 
eviction  without  court  review.  It  appears  '  enable  to  adjust 
the  rate  in  peacetime  to  provide  an  adequate  r<(^e  for  peacetime 
service  and  to  preclude  the  need  for  emergen:  legislative 
revision  in  time  of  war.  The  QRNC  considered  a  number  of 
alternatives: 

•  No  change  to  the  current  anoiint.  A  proposal  to  change  the 
Act  would  probably  be  given  favorable  consideration  if 
mobilization  occurs,  litis  has  been  the  historical  pattern 
for  legislative  revision  of  the  Act.  The  1966  adjustment. 
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for  example,  was  made  early  in  the  Vietnam  War  period. 

•  Establish  a  new  dollar  amount.  Based  on  the  change  in 
housing  costs,  the  rental  rate  today  comparable  to  the  $150 
set  in  1966,  would  be  $410.  To  put  this  in  perspective, 
the  BAQ/VHA  (with  dependent)  rate  for  a  typical  member  in 
pay  grade  E5  is  approximately  $415.  The  typical  housing 
cost  for  an  E5  is  $500.  Based  on  these  amounts,  the  $410 
rental  rate  would  protect  approximately  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  members  in  pay  grade  E5.  This  alternative  however, 
would  almost  certainly  require  future  amendments  to 
establish  higher  rental  rates. 

•  Adopt  an  adjustable  rate.  Under  this  alternative,  a 
reasonable  rate  would  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  member's 
housing  allowance  (the  members'  BAQ  and  VHA) .  This 
alternative  would  alleviate  the  need  for  future  adjustments 
in  rental  rates,  and  the  amount  would  be  reasonable  for 
members  in  each  pay  grade  if  there  is  no  change  in  the 
BAQ/VHA  philosophy.  For  mobilized  members,  however,  their 
rental  rate  will  primarily  reflect  their  civilian  income. 

An  amount  set  by  their  military  housing  allowance  could  be 
insufficient,  but  would  still  seen  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  standard. 

•  Amend  the  Act  with  no  dollar  limit.  The  amount  would  be  as 
agreed  upon  by  tenant  and  landlord.  This  would  eliminate 
the  need  to  determine  the  member's  housing  allowance,  and 
the  need  for  future  adjustments  in  the  rate.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  provide  a  uniform  amount,  which  could 
create  problems  in  enforcing  this  provision.  Also,  not 
establishing  a  dollar  limit  could  be  viewed  as  unreasonable 
protection  because  it  does  not  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  prevent  service  members  who  pay  very  high  rents  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  provision. 

Recommendations 

■  The  6th  QRNC  recommends  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  be  amended  to  establish  in  the  lav  that 
the  dependents  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty  may  not  be  evicted  from  any  premises  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  for  idiich  the  agreed  rent  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  member's  housing  allowance  (the 
member's  BAQ  and  VHA)  without  the  permission  of  a  court. 

The  BAQ  and  the  VHA  are  the  elements  of  the  military 
compensation  system  designed  to  help  members  pay  for  their 
housing  when  the  government  does  not  provide  quarters.  BAQ  is 
tied  to  national  median  housing  costs,  by  military  pay  grade, 
and  is  designed  to  be  maintained. at  a  consistent  level  by 
periodic  revisions  to  the  rates.  VHA  was  designed  as  a  means  of 
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defraying  high  housing  costs  experienced  by  nenbers  assigned  to 
high-cost  areas.  BhQ,  plus  VHA  in  high-cost  areas,  is  designed 
to  provide  evenhanded  and  equitable  housing  cost  reiabursenent 
entitlements,  on  the  basis  of  pay  grade,  to  active  service 
families.  Congressional  intent  is  that  BAQ,  in  conjunction  with 
VHA,  cover  85  percent  of  the  housing  costs  of  military  members. 

The  recommendation  of  the  QRNC  would  eliminate  the  unrealistic 
$150  maximum  monthly  rental  rate  prescribed  since  1966  in 
subsection  (1)  of  section  530,  title  50  Appendix,  United  States 
code,  and  would  substitute  the  "with  dependents”  BAQ  plus  the 
VHA,  if  any,  to  which  a  member  is  entitled  under  chapter  7  of 
title  37,  at  the  time  of  court  action  seeking  eviction  or 
distress.  The  recommendation  is  designed  to  remedy  the 
shortcoming  that  flows  from  an  outdated  dollar  sun  fixed  by  law 
and  is  potentially  prejudicial  to  persons  in  the  active  military 
service  and  their  dependents.  The  recommendation  would  replace 
that  fixed  sum  with  an  amount  that  is  regularly  updated  under 
close  congressional  scrutiny  to  fairly  reflect  true  housing 
costs  faced  by  active  duty  military  personnel. 
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1.  This  action  was  originally  raconnandad  In  1978  In  tha 
report  of  tha  Rasarva  Conpansatlon  Systaa  Study.  Of flea  of  tha 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oafansa  (Rasarva  Affairs) ,  Rasarva 
Cospensatlon  Svaten  Study.  Final  Report.  June  1978,  pp.  V104- 
V107. 
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Chapter  8.  HEhlOH  CARE,  DISABILTEY  AMD  SURVIVOR  BEHEFITS 


The  special'  obligations  and  the  actual  and  potential  hazards 
of  ailitary  duty  in  service  of  the  Mation  are  reflected  in  the 
health  care,  disability,  and  survivor  prograas  established  for 
ailitary  aeiabers  and  their  dependents.  Prograas  for  the  aedical 
care  of  ailitary  aeabers  and  provision  for  disabled  aeabers  and 
dependent  survivors  are  rooted  in  the  early  history  of  our 
nation.  These  prograas  have  been  revised  and  expanded  over  the 
years  to  aeet  current  and  developing  needs.  Today,  Departaent 
of  Defense  prograas  coobine  with  prograas  adainlstered  by  the 
Veterans'  Adalnistration  to  support  retired  aeabers,  dised>led 
veterans,  dependents,  and  survivors.  Although  the  fundeuoental 
basis  for  these  progreuss  reaalns  the  special  character  of 
ailitary  service,  soae  prograa  aodifications,  such  as  expanded 
dependent  aedical  and  dental  care,  have  resulted  in  part  froa 
changes  in  the  broader  society. 

Typically,  prograa  revisions  have  been  the  result  of  wartime 
experience.  For  exiuaple,  after  World  War  I,  congressional 
debate  over  provision  of  an  iamediate  death  gratuity  focused  on 
whether  the  payment  should  be  limited  to  regular  members  or 
should  be  provided  to  the  survivors  of  non-regulars  as  well.^ 
Today,  the  system  of  protections  in  place  for  meiiA>ers  who  die, 
or  who  are  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  while  serving  on 
extended  active  duty  generally  makes  no  distinction  between 
regular  or  reserve  status. 

With  respect  to  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  who 
serve  on  active  duty  for  short  periods  or  perform  inactive  duty 
training,  the  situation  is  much  more  complex.  This  complexity 
derives  from  the  fact  that  reservists  maintain  a  continuous 
military  status  as  reserves  of  the  armed  forces  but  move  in  and 
out  of  a  specific  military  duty  status.  Like  other  aspects  of 
reserve  compensation,  entitlements  depend  upon  the  type  of  the 
duty  and  its  length.  For  example,  medical  benefits  and 
entitlements  for  dependents  of  reservists  commence  when  a  member 
is  ordered  to  active  duty  (including  active  duty  for  training) 
for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days. 

Entitlement  to  the  death  gratuity  mentioned  above  was  extended 
in  1949  to  survivors  of  Reserve  and  National  Guard  members  who 
die  during  a  period  of  active  duty  or  inactive  duty  training. 
Unlike  the  controversy  over  this  issue  during  congressional 
action  after  World  War  1,  there  was  no  dissent  to  the  1949 
expansion.  Nevertheless,  significant  gaps  remained  in  the  total 
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program  of  reserve  entitlements  and  protections  for  reservists 
Injured  or  killed,  and  benefits  were  not  uniform  among  the 
reserve  components. 

Beginning  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1984  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  a  series  of  statutory  changes  have  been  made 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  reservists  or  their  survivors 
when  members  are  disabled  or  die  as  a  result  of  their  military 
service.  A  brief  review  of  these  changes  may  serve  to 
Illustrate  how  Intermittent  military  duty  status  complicates  the 
equitable  treatment  of  part-time  reservists  who  are 
incapacitated  or  die  as  a  result  of  the  performance  of  their 
reserve  duties. 

•  In  1983,  medical  and  dental  care  was  authorized, 
appropriate  for  the  treatment  of  an  Injury  Incurred  or 
aggravated  while  traveling  to  or  from  Inactive  duty 
training.  The  treatment  was  authorized  until  such  time  as 
It  was  determined  that  further  treatment  would  not 
materially  Improved  the  disability.  Travel  and 
transportation  allowances  incident  to  the  treatment  were 
also  authorized.  (Section  1012,  Public  Law  98-74) . 

•  In  1984,  medical  and  dental  care  was  authorized  for  members 
of  the  reserve  components  who  contract  diseases  or  become 
ill  during  inactive  duty  training.  (Section  631,  Public 
Law  98-525) . 

•  In  1985,  medical  and  dental  care  In  military  medical 
facilities  or  under  the  CHAMPUS  program  was  authorized  for 
dependents  of  reservists  who  die  from  an  Injury  or  illness 
Incurred  or  aggravated  while  on  active  duty  for  30  days  or 
less,  or  while  on  Inactive  duty  training  or  traveling  to  or 
from  such  training.  The  effect  was  (l)  to  provide  care  in 
uniformed  services  medical  facilities  and  through  the 
Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Care  Progrzua  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  instead  of  the  comparable  care  which  had 
been  provided  through  the  medical  system  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  (2)  to  cover  survivors  of  reservists 
who  died  of  Illness  or  disease  Incurred  or  aggravated 
during  inactive  duty  training.  Previously,  programs  had 
covered  only  the  survivors  of  members  who  died  as  a  result 
of  an  Injury  Incurred  during  inactive  duty  training. 

•  In  1986,  uniform  provisions  were  enacted  covering 
disability  and  death  benefits  for  reservists,  or  their 
survivors,  in  this  new  authority,  medical  coverage  was 
provided  for  temporary  disability  resulting  from  disease  or 
illness  aggravated  while  traveling  to  or  from  inactive  duty 
training.  In  addition,  there  was  a  major  change  to  the 
authorization  for  pay  and  allowances  for  reservists 
temporarily  incapacitated  as  a  result  of  their  training. 
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Under  the  new  authority,  eenbers  were  entitled  to  pay  and 
allovances  while  incapacitated  as  a  result  of  an  illness  or 
disease  incurred  or  aggravated  during  or  while  traveling  to 
or  tram  inactive  duty  for  training.  Also,  for  the  first 
tiae  authority  was  provided  for  such  pay  for  a  reservist 
idiose  incapacitation  in  the  line  of  duty  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  civilian  incoae,  even  though  the  neaber  was  deeaed 
able  to  per fora  his  other  ailitary  duties. 

These  new  provisions  reflected  the  very  great  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  the  rigors  and  deaands  of  training  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Forty  years  ago,  auch  reserve  participation 
was  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  As 
reserve  forces  have  taken  on  a  significant  share  of  national 
defense  responsibilities  in  the  Total  Force,  reserve  training  is 
often  integrated  with  the  aissions  of  active  coaponent  units,  so 
that  the  reservist  receives  training  while  conducting  day-to-day 
aissions.  Reservists  routinely  participate  with  active 
coaponent  tinits  in  realistic  aras  training  and  field  exercises 
at  hoae  and  abroad  and  operate  state-of-the-art  weapons  systeas 
and  equipaent.  To  function  in  this  deaanding  environaent.  Guard 
and  Reserve  members  must  meet  the  same  standards  for  physical 
condition  and  evaluation  as  do  their  counterparts  in  the  active 
components . 

In  this  environment,  it  is  essential  that  members  and  their 
dependents  or  survivors  be  afforded  adequate  protection  in  cases 
of  death  or  disability  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The  6th 
QRMC  reviewed  the  existing  scheme  of  medical,  disability,  and 
survivor  benefits  for  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  in  the 
light  of  these  significant  recent  initiatives  to  extend  these 
protections  and  make  them  uniform.  Eight  major  issue  areas  were 
identified  and  reviewed  in  depth:  incapacitation  pay,  benefits 
for  dependents  of  incapacitated  reservists,  reserve  members' 
eligibility  for  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation,  the  death 
gratuity,  group  life  insurance  programs  for  reservists, 
eligibility  for  burial  in  national  cemeteries,  survivor  travel 
to  a  member's  burial,  the  suirvivor  benefit  program  for 
reservists,  and  the  authority  to  provide  pay  and  allowances  for 
reserve  members  undergoing  medical  evaluation.  Discussion  of 
these  issues  and  the  recomaendatlons  of  the  6th  QBHC  follow  in 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

Inciqwcltatlon  Fay 

Background;  Incapacitation  pay  is  monetary  compensation 
(equal  to  pay  and  allowances)  paid  to  reservists  who  are  injured 
or  who  aggravate  an  illness  or  disease  in  the  line  of  duty, 
during  inactive  duty  training,  during  active  duty  for  30  days  or 
less  or  while  traveling  to  or  from  such  duty.  This  pay  is 
authorized  in  sections  204 (h)  and  206(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code. 
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In  Nov«iA}«t  1983,  the  Oepartaent  of  Defense  Inspector  General 
conducted  ^n  audit  of  incapacitation  payaents  to  reservists. 

This  audit,  idiich  followed  a  congressional  investigation 
conducted  in  1979,  reviewed  890  incapacitation  cases.  The  audit 
found  significant  procedural  and  internal  control  probleas 
within  the  Services  and  indicated  that  sone  reservists  could  be 
\induly  enriched  or  suffer  \induly  because  their  continued 
civilian  eaployaent  or  their  loss  of  civilian  earnings  were  not 
considered  in  computing  incapacitation  pay.  Based  on  the 
findings  of  the  audit,  the  Inspector  General  recomaended  that 
the  existing  legislation  be  amended  to  allow  recognition  of 
civilian  employment  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of 
incapacitation  pay  that  a  reservist  receives. 

As  noted  above,  beginning  with  the  Fiscal  Year  1984  DoD 
Authorization  Act,  Congress  has  attempted  to  remove  the 
statutory  distinctions  between  members  of  the  active  and  reserve 
components  idio  are  disabled  or  die  as  a  result  of  injury, 
illness,  or  disease  while  performing  their  military  duties  or 
«rtiile  traveling  to  or  from  those  military  duties.  The  authority 
to  provide  medical  care  for  injuries  occurring  while  traveling 
to  and  from  inactive  duty  training  was  included  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  1984. 

The  1985  DoO  Authorization  Act  revised  the  authorization  for 
medical  and  dental  care  for  reservists  who  become  ill  or 
diseased  during  periods  of  inactive  duty  training.  As  a  result, 
their  care  includes  medical  care  for  injuries  sustained  while 
traveling  to  or  from  such  duty.  In  addition,  this  Act 
authorial  ZMWlical  care  for  Reserve  or  Guard  members  who 
aggravate  preexisting  diseases  by  performing  active  duty  or 
inactive  duty  for  training.  Thus,  for  example,  a  member 
suffering  a  heart  attack  during  a  weekend  drill  would  now  be 
authorized  medical  care  if  it  was  determined  to  have  been 
aggravated  as  a  result  of  the  training.  The  1984  amendment  did 
not,  however,  extend  incapacitation  pay  entitlement  to 
reservists  disabled  as  a  result  of  contracting  or  aggravating  a 
disease  during  training  for  30  days  or  less.  Only  disabilities 
from  an  Injury  incurred  during  such  training  were  covered  by 
entitlement  to  incapacitation  pay. 

In  1986,  the  DoD  proposed  revisions  to  title  10  and  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  standardize  authorized  medical  and  dental 
care  for  all  members  of  reserve  components  and  make  it  uniform. 
The  Reserve  Forces  Health  Benefits  Act  proposed  by  DoD  was 
incorporated,  with  modifications,  in  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  1987.  it  contained  two  major  changes  to 
benefits  affecting  reserve  component  personnel.  The  new 
provisions  revised  disability  and  death  benefits  for  reservists 
who  are  disabled  while  on  inactive  duty,  active  duty  for  30  days 
or  less,  or  traveling  directly  to  or  from  that  duty  as  a 
consequence  of  an  Injury,  disease  or  Illness  incurred  or  aggra- 
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vated  during  the  period,  and  it  revised  death  benefits  for  the 
survivors  of  reservists  who  die  under  such  circumstances.  Under 
the  new  law,  disability  resulting  from  disease  or  illness 
aggravated  during  training  now  warranted  incapacitation  pay. 

The  new  law  also  changed  rules  governing  the  circxnstances 
under  which  reservists  are  entitled  to  military  pay  and 
allowances  (incapacitation  pay)  while  disabled  as  a  result  of 
reserve  duty.  Until  Novodber  1986,  if  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  was  on  active  -'jt  inactive  duty  for  30  days  or  less  and 
suffered  a  disability,  the  authority  for  continued  military  pay 
and  allowances  was  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  member  to 
perform  normal  military  duties.  Thus,  if  disabled  reservists 
could  perform  their  civilian  jobs  but  not  their  military  jobs, 
they  could  be  paid  for  both  during  the  period  of  dis2d>ility. 
Until  the  passage  of  the  1987  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  a  person  could  remain  disabled  from  their  military  duties 
and  remain  employed  in  the  civilian  community  until  such  time  as 
further  treatment  would  not  Improve  the  medical  condition. 

There  was  no  statutory  termination  of  incapacitation  pay  and,  in 
many  cases,  incapacitation  pay  was  paid  for  one  or  more  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  same  person  be  able  to  perform 
military  duties  but  not  the  civilian  job,  there  was  no  authority 
to  provide  any  compensation.  Because  the  military  duty  is  only 
part-time,  the  financial  consequence  of  such  incapacitation 
could  be  severely  detrimental  to  the  reservist. 

The  1987  Authorization  Act  corrected  this  inequity  by 
authorizing  pay  and  allowances,  limited  to  a  six-month  period, 
to  disabled  reservists  who  are  unable  to  earn  income  from 
civilian  sources  as  a  conseqpience  of  the  disability.  The 
maximum  payment  could  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  the  demonstrated 
loss  of  civilian  earnings  or  military  pay  and  allowances.  The 
demonstrated  loss  of  civilian  income  would  take  into  account  any 
benefits  received  from  a  civilian  income  protection  insurance 
plan.  Members  who  could  perform  in  their  civilian  jobs  but 
could  not  perform  their  military  duty  could  be  paid  for 
scheduled  Inactive  duty  training  notwithstanding  their  inability 
to  train. 

The  objective  of  the  1987  legislative  change  was  twofold: 
First,  to  prevent  reservists  from  "double  dipping"  by 
eliminating  the  possibility  that  a  reservist  could  collect 
incapacitation  pay  (equal  to  active  duty  pay  and  allowances)  and 
civilian  pay  at  the  same  time.  The  second  intent  was  to 
compensate  reservists  for  lost  civilian  earnings  (their  primary 
source  of  income)  due  to  a  disability  Incurred  or  aggravated 
during  active  duty,  active  duty  for  training,  or  inactive  duty 
for  training,  as  recommended  by  the  1983  Inspector  General 
report.  Such  compensation  however,  is  limited  to  the  full 
eusotut  of  pay  and  allowances  to  which  the  member  would  be 
entitled.  The  cost  of  incapacitation  pay  prior  to  the  1987 
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Authorization  Act  was  estinated  at  approxinataly  $27  aillion  par 
year.  Based  on  the  1987  legislative  changes,  the  annual  cost 
savings  were  estimated  to  be  between  $7  million  and  $11  million. 

QHMC  Review;  With  the  passage  of  the  1987  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  a  reservist's  eligibility  for 
incapacitation  pay  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  are  now  determined 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  member's  civilian  employment  and 
the  amotint  of  lost  wages  from  that  employment.  The  QRHC  study 
plan  identified  the  need  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  protections 
and  benefits  for  reservists  with  respect  to  its  support  of 
personnel  readiness  requirements  and  the  uniformity  and  adequacy 
of  coverages.  A  review  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  the 
new  system  of  compensating  reservists  for  a  qualified  disease, 
illness,  or  Injury  is  adequate  or  whether  it  needs  to  be  refined 
in  order  to  treat  all  reservists  equitably. 

After  reviewing  the  historical  data  and  the  1987  legislative 
changes  to  Incapacitation  pay,  it  became  evident  that  certain 
reservists  would  be  Ineligible  to  receive  more  than  the  minimal 
pay  authorized  for  the  training  periods  they  missed  as  a  result 
of  their  disability.  For  example,  students,  housewives, 
seasonal  workers  and  those  not  employed  in  the  civilian 
community  now  qualify  for  very  limited  incapacitation  pay,  even 
if  they  incur  a  severe  Injury  in  the  line  of  duty.  This 
limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  groups  of  reservists 
have  no  civilian  income.  These  members  receive  only  the  pay 
authorized  under  section  206(a)(3)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  which  provides  pay  for  a  regular  drill  period  that  a 
member  is  unable  to  perform  because  of  incapacitation  in  the 
line  of  duty.  For  the  member  employed  in  the  civilian  sector, 
incapacitation  pay  provides  pay  and  allowances  up  to  the  amount 
of  lost  civilian  wages  not  to  exceed  the  military  compensation 
to  which  the  member  is  entitled.  If  there  is  no  civilian  income 
lost,  no  incapacitation  pay  is  paid  to  a  reservist  (with  the 
minor  exception  noted  ediove  to  compensate  for  missed  drills) . 
Therefore,  it  could  be  argued  that  an  inequity  exists  when 
reservists  with  no  civilian  income  incur  or  aggravate  an  Injury, 
disease,  or  illness  while  performing  active  duty  or  inactive 
duty  for  training. 

The  active  duty  disability  system  is  based  on  the  ability  of  a 
member  to  perform  all  military  duties  commensurate  with  their 
military  occupation.  If  active  members  are  unable  to  perform 
their  military  duties  due  to  a  medical  condition,  they  are 
entitled  to  have  their  cases  reviewed  by  their  Service's 
Disability  Evaluation  System.  The  same  is  true  for  reserve 
members  receiving  incapacitation  pay.  If  the  incapacitation 
results  in  a  permanent  or  potentially  permanent  disability,  the 
reservist  is  also  processed  for  disability  retirement  or  separa¬ 
tion  pay.  In  the  case  of  the  temporarily  disabled  member, 
however,  there  is  now  a  major  disconnect:  the  member  disabled 
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while  on  active  duty  orders  specifying  a  period  in  excess  of  30 
days  draws  full  pay  and  allowances,  but  the  Benber  performing 
duty  of  30  days  or  less  is  subject  to  the  new  system  and  may  be 
essentially  without  income. 

Although  distinctions,  based  on  primary  source  of  income,  need 
to  exist  between  benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
active  components,  there  should  be  reassessment  for  the  inequity 
allowing  payment  of  disability  income  to  reservists  based  on 
ability  to  perform  the  civilian  occupation  while  basing  active 
duty  members'  "disability  income"  on  ability  to  perform  military 
duties. 

■  In  order  to  ensure  that  reservists  are  justly  compensated 
for  Illness,  disease,  or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated  by 
military  service,  and  to  remove  the  inequity  that  now 
exists,  the  6th  QRMC  recommends  the  following  dhanges: 

■  Compensation  payable  to  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
Incapacitated  in  the  line  of  duty  should  be  restructured 
to  provide  a  congaon  standard  for  fxjmpensation  of  members 
incapacitated  irtiile  performing  active  duty  or  inactive 
duty  or  irtiile  travelling  to  or  from  such  duty.  Under 
current  law,  members  incapacitated  while  on  active  duty 
under  orders  specifying  a  period  of  more  than  30  days, 
who  are  released  from  active  duty  while  still 
Incapacitated,  receive  compensation  for  their 
incapacitation  under  a  different  standard  than  do 
members  similarly  incapacitated  who  were  not  on  active 
duty  under  orders  specifying  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days.  The  new  standard  would  provide  full  pay  and 
allowances  to  incapacitated  members  except  those  who 
received  earned  Income  from  nonmilitary  employment  or 
self-employment  performed  during  a  month  in  which  they 
were  entitled  to  incapacitation  pay.  (Earned  income 
includes  wages,  salaries,  professional  fees,  tips,  and 
other  ztmounts  received  as  compensation  for  personal 
services  actually  rendered.)  If  a  member  received  such 
earned  income,  the  incapacitation  pay  would  be  reduced 
by  the  eunount  of  the  earned  income.  Income  from  an 
Income  protection  plan,  vacation  pay,  and  sick  leave 
would  be  Included  as  earned  income  if  the  member  elected 
to  receive  such  income. 

■  A  separate  standard  should  be  provided  for  zaserve 
coB|>onent  members  irtio  suffer  an  Injury,  illness,  or 
disease  or  the  aggravation  of  ui  Injury,  Illness  or 
disease  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  does  not  incapacitate 
them  for  their  military  duties  but  does  incapacitate 
them  for  their  civilian  ea^iloyment,  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  earned  income  from  nonmilitary  employment  or  self- 
esployment.  The  amount  of  compensation  for  such 
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incapacitation  would  ba  tha  naabar'a  daaonstratad  loss 
of  earned  inc<»e,  not  to  exceed  the  aaount  of  ailitary 
pay  and  allowances  that  would  be  payable  during  the 
period.  By  distinguishing  between  aeebers  who  are  not 
physically  qualified  to  perform  their  military  duties 
and  members  tdio  are  not  physically  qualified  to  perform 
in  their  civilian  occupation,  the  statutory  distinctions 
between  reserve  cosponent  members  and  active  duty 
members  are  reduced,  at  the  same  time  providing 
c(»q>en8ation  for  loss  of  civilian  income  for  members  who 
cannot  perform  their  primary  livelihood. 


■  The  following  limits  should  be  established  on 

compensation  for  incapacitated  reservists:  (1)  the 
total  amount  of  Incapacitation  pay  for  any  period  should 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  pay  and  allowances  provided 
by  law  or  regulation  for  a  regular  member  of  the  same 
grade  and  length  of  service;  (2)  the  compensation  period 
should  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  six  months  unless  a 
specific  determination  is  made  that  continuation  is 
warranted  in  the  interests  of  equity  and  fairness;  (3) 
there  should  be  no  entitlement  to  compensation  for 
incapacitation  as  a  result  of  gross  misconduct  of  the 
member;  and  (4)  the  payment  of  incapacitation  pay  should 
be  vinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard  Resesrve,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Due  to  the  recent  implementation  of  the  1987  legislative 
changes,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  how  many  reservists  are 
physically  unqualified  for  their  ailitary  duties  and  would 
receive  incapacitation  pay  but  for  their  inability  to 
demonstrate  loss  of  civilian  income.  The  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  indicate  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
reserve  population  is  not  employed.  Therefore,  using  as  a  base 
the  annual  cost  savings  of  $7  million  to  $11  million  estimated 
to  have  resulted  from  the  1987  legislative  changes,  we  estimate 
that  providing  Incapacitation  pay  to  reservists  who  are 
physically  unqualified  for  their  ailitary  duties,  minus  any 
civilian  earned  income,  would  cost  a  maximum  of  $2  million  per 
year.  These  potential  costs  would  be  reduced  by  enactment  of 
the  QRMC  recommendation  to  apply  the  rules  for  Incapacitation 
pay,  as  they  apply  to  those  on  active  duty  for  30  days  or  less, 
to  those  who  receive  incapacitation  pay  after  expiration  of 
their  orders  for  a  period  in  excess  of  30  days.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  of  the  QRMC  recommendations  would  be 
approximately  $1  million. 
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Banaflts  for  Daftondants  of  InciqH^cltatod  Reaezvista 

During  the  couraa  of  the  6th  QRMC  reviav  of  Incapacitation 
pay,  a  aacond  %raaknaaa  vaa  uncovarad  in  tha  currant  ayataa. 

Thia  waaJcnaaa  raaulta  froa  tha  fact  that  the  raaarviat  receiving 
incapacitation  pay  aa  tha  raault  of  injury  or  illnaaa  related  to 
duty  other  than  active  duty  in  axceaa  of  30  daya  ia  not  on 
active  duty.  Aa  a  raault,  tha  aaabar'a  dapandanta  do  not  have 
tha  aaaa  entitlaaanta  and  privilegea  aa  tha  dependants  of 
aaabara  on  active  duty.  Tha  practical  af facta  of  this 
distinction  vara  daaonatratad,  during  tha  QRMC  review,  in  a  1987 
case  involving  tha  hospitalization  of  Baabara  seriously  Injured 
in  an  aircraft  accident.  Soaa  of  tha  aaBbers  who  were 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  the  accident  ware  on  active  duty  for 
aore  than  31  days  (and  raaained  on  active  duty  while 
hospitalized) .  Other  hospitalized  aeabers  were  on  active  duty 
for  30  days  or  less.  Hospitalization  was  at  a  site  over  a 
thousand  ailes  froa  aeabers'  hoaes. 

As  a  result  of  the  differences  in  ailitary  status  of  the 
injured  aeabers,  their  dependent  spouses,  who  travelled  to  their 
bedsides  at  the  ailitary  installation  where  they  were 
hospitalized,  received  disparate  treataent.  The  QRMC  review 
fotind  that,  for  aeabers  hospitalized  and  drawing  incapacitation 
pay  but  not  on  active  duty,  existing  authorities  were  sufficient 
to  provide  their  dependents  with  access  to  base  facilities, 
including  coaaissary,  exchange,  and  transient  quarters.  There 
is  no  authority  with  respect  to  aedical  treataent  of  the 
dependents,  however,  and  this  was  a  specific  problem  and  source 
of  confusion  in  this  case.  Further,  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law 
100-180)  contains  a  provision  (section  615)  that  provides 
authority  for  the  transportation  of  up  to  two  family  aeabers  to 
the  bedside  of  a  aeaber  who  is  serving  on  active  duty,  and 
hospitalized.  This  creates  further  potential  for  disparate 
treataent  of  the  dependents  of  active  and  reserve  aeabers 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in  a  military 
accident. 

■  The  6th  ORMC  recoaBends  the  following: 

■  Section  411h(a)  of  title  37,  united  States  Code,  should 
be  amended  to  provide  authority  for  the  round-trip 
travel  of  not  aore  than  two  dependents  of  a  reserve 
aeaher  irtio  is  entitled  to  coapenaation  for 
incapacitation  Incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  and  who  is 
hospitalised  and  seriously  ill  or  injured.  Nith  this 
change,  the  dependents  of  seriously  ill  or  injured 
reservists  would  be  accorded  the  sane  benefit  as  the 
dependents  of  an  active  duty  aeaber  in  the  same 
circumstances . 
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■  Section  1076  of  title  10,  united  States  Code,  ehould  be 
aaended  to  provide  ^>ace-available  nedical  and  dental 
care  in  facilities  of  the  onifoned  services,  for 
dopendents  of  reservists  who  are  hospitalised  in  a 
facility  of  the  uniformed  aervioes  as  a  direct  result  of 
an  Injury,  Illness  or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated 
while  on  active  du^  for  30  days  or  less,  on  active  duty 
for  training,  on  inactive  di:^  training,  or  while 
traveling  to  or  from.  The  purpose  of  this 
recosnendation  is  to  eliminate  the  disparate  treatment 
accorded  the  dependents  of  reserviete  in  receipt  of 
incapacitation  pay,  as  compared  with  the  treatment  of 
dependents  of  members  on  active  duty,  when  the  military 
sponsor  is  hospitalized.  This  care  would  be  stibject  to 
the  availability  of  space  and  facilities  axul  the 
capabilities  of  the  medical  and  dental  staff. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that,  in  addition  to  the  need,  on  their  own 
merits,  for  the  recommended  medical  care  and  travel  benefits, 
the  existence  of  these  authorities  would  underscore  and  support 
the  policy  of  providing  installation  support  to  dependents  in 
the  limited  circumstances  under  discussion.  No  firm  cost 
estimate  could  be  established  for  the  medical  care  and  dependent 
travel  authorities,  because  it  is  expected  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  would  be  provided  will  be  quite 
limited.  The  medical  care  authorized  would  be  limited  to  that 
provided  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services  and  the  travel 
authority  in  the  new  law  is  limited  to  very  specific 
clrcuauitances  and  conditions;  thus,  the  number  of  dependents  who 
would  zMMit  the  conditions  of  these  benefits  would  be  quite 
small.  Ne  conclude  therefore  that  amy  budgetary  Impact  of  the 
medical  and  travel  authorities  would  be  minimal. 

Reserve  Members'  Bllgibillty  for  DIG  Coverage 

Badcoround;  The  purpose  of  D^^endency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  (DIC)  is  to  provide  an  annuity  to  the  dependents  of 
deceased  service  members  and  veterans  vho  die  from  a  service- 
connected  or  compensable  disability.  This  compensation  is 
partially  to  replace  family  IncoM  lost  due  to  the  zwmber's 
death  and  partially  to  serve  as  reparation  for  that  death.  Die 
is  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ateinistration,  which  was 
especially  created  to  administer  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief 
and  other  benefits  provided  by  law  for  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  their  beneficiaries. 

For  a  reservist  not  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  training) , 
DIC  coverage  is  dependent  upon  the  type  of  military  duty  being 
performed  and  the  cause  of  death.  The  question  of  causality 
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becoMs  particularly  Important  whan  a  raaarvist  dias  dua  to  an 
injury  or  disaaaa  incurrad  or  aggravatad  whila  on  inactiva  duty 
training. 

Survivors  of  vatarans  idio  dia  aftar  Dacanbar  31,  1956,  fron  a 
sarvica-connactad  or  coqpansabla  disability,  nay  ba  antitlad  to 
receiva  DIC.  "Sarvica-connactad  disability"  has  tha  following 
definition  in  law: 

. ,  .witi:  raspact  to  disability  or  daath,  that  such 
disability  was  Incurrad  or  aggravated,  or  that  the 
death  resulted  frott  a  disability  Incurrad  or 
aggravatad,  in  line  of  duty  in  tha  active  nilitary, 
naval,  or  air  service."  (Section  101(16)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code) 

A  veteran  is  a  person  vbo  died  in,  or  who  served  in  the  active 
nilltary,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  idio  was  discharged  or 
released  under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Tha  tern 
"active  nilltary,  naval,  or  air  service,"  in  the  context  of 
disability  and  death.  Includes  active  duty,  any  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  during  tdiich  an  individual  is  disabled  or  dies 
from  a  disease  or  injury  Incurrad  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty, 
and  any  period  of  inactive  duty  training  during  «diich  an 
individual  is  disabled  or  dias  from  an  iniurv  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  line  of  duty.  The  tarn  "active  duty  for  training" 
Includes  atithorized  travel  to  or  from  ouch  duty. 

Another  daath  benefit,  the  daath  gratuity  (authorized  by 
section  1475  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) ,  has  long  been 
payable  for  death  of  members  on  active  training  duty  or  inactiva 
training  duty.  It  is  also  paid  for  death  resulting  from  disease 
or  injury  incurrad  or  aggravatad  diile  performing  active  duty 
training  or  while  travel ing  to  and  from  such  duty,  and  for  daath 
resulting  from  Injury  Incurred  or  aggravated  while  performing 
Inactive  duty  training  or  tdilla  traveling  to  and  from  such  duty 
that  occurs  within  120  days  following  release  from  tha  duty. 

Statutory  provisions  relating  to  tha  daath  gratuity  were 
amended  by  section  604  of  Public  Law  99-661  in  1986  to  add  daath 
from  illness  or  disease  incurrad  or  aggravatad  during  Inactiva 
duty  training  or  during  travel  to  and  from  inactiva  duty 
training.  This  amendment  was  part  of  tha  same  legislation  that 
laodlfied  and  made  uniform  thm  medical  and  Incapacitation 
benefits  fdr  reservists,  as  discussed  in  tha  preceding  section. 
No  provision  was  made,  however,  to  azmnd  DIC  coverage  to  provide 
protection  consistent  with  the  expanded  coverage  provided  for 
payment  of  the  death  gratuity. 
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■  Hw  6th  ORMC  ffii— iMlii  l«gislativ*  a— mhMnt  to  axtand 
aliifiibility:  for  DIG  to  surviirars  of  rasazve  Mabora  aho  dia 
fzoa  diseaM  Incurrad  or  aqgravatad  in  llna  of  duty  irtilla 
perforaing  inactive  du^  training  or  while  traveling  to  or 
froa  inactive  duty  training. 

The  estiaated  annual  coot  to  the  Veterans'  Adainistration 
extending  DIG  coverage  as  proposed  would  initially  be  quite 
saall.  The  QRMC  estimates  that  less  than  $400,000  in  paid  out 
benefits  would  be  added  each  year.  The  pool  of  beneficiaries 
would  increase  over  a  25-year  period,  at  which  time  the  nuaber 
of  survivors  receiving  DIG  should  stabilize  at  approximately 
1,000.  At  that  tlae  the  cost  is  estiaated  at  $9  million  per 
year. 

Death  Gratuity 

Backarpund;  The  death  gratuity  was  first  enacted  in  1908  as  a 
substitute  for  a  life  insiurance  program.  The  current  death 
gratuity  provisions  were  established  by  Congress  in  1956,  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  providing  an  emergency  fund  to  assist  the 
survivors  of  deceased  meirisers  of  the  armed  forces  to  meet  their 
financial  needs  during  the  six-  to  twelve-wecOc  period 
immediately  following  a  member's  death  and  before  other  survivor 
benefits,  if  any,  are  made  available.  Cuinrent  law  provides  for 
the  paymmt  of  a  death  gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  a  military 
member  Who  dies  while  on  active  duty  or  within  120  days 
following  release  from  active  duty  if  the  cause  of  death  is  from 
a  disease  or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated  while  on  active  duty. 
Reserve  component  members  are  included  within  this  eligibility 
while  serving  on  active  duty  for  training  (ADT)  or  inactive  duty 
training  (IDT) ,  or  while  traveling  to  or  from  such  duty.  The 
death  gratuity  entitlement  is  equal  to  six  months'  pay  (basic 
pay.  and  special  and  incentive  pays)  at  the  rate  to  which  the 
decedent  was  entitled,  with  a  floor  of  $800  and  a  celling  of 
$3,000.  These  upper  and  lower  limits,  as  enacted,  actually 
ranged  from  2.06  months'  pay  for  the  most  senior  officers  to 
10.26  months'  pay  for  the  lowest  enlisted  grade. 

The  upper  and  lower  limits  on  t'.:e  amount  of  the  death  gratuity 
have  remained  unchanged  since  their  enactment  in  1956,  and,  as  a 
result  of  sid>seqqent  military  pay  raises,  all  grades  now  receive 
the  maximum  amount  of  $3,000.  This  is  because  six  months  of  pay 
for  all  grades  is  now  in  excess  of  the  $3,000  ceiling  (six 
months  of  base  pay  for  the  lowest  pay  grade,  Bi,  is  $3,650) . 

Because  the  dollar  range  of  the  payable  death  gratuity  has  not 
been  adjusted  since  1956,  the  economic  benefit  that  it  provides 
to  survivors  of  deceased  service  members  has  been  severely 
eroded  and  no  longer  provides  the  financial  assistance 
originally  intended  by  Congress.  This  erosion  of  the  death 
benefit  has  been  addressed  in  previous  compensation  reviews. 
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Thtt  9th  QiafC  recoMMndad  that  the  death  gratuity  be  based  on 
three  months'  basic  pay,  quarters  allowance  (BhQ  and  VHA),  and 
subsistence  allowance,  to  idilch  the  member  was  entitled  at  the 
time  of  death.  The  5th  QRMC  also  recomnended  that  the  floor  and 
celling  amounts  be  increased  to  $3,000  and  $9,000,  respectively, 
with  the  amounts  to  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  needed  every  four 
years.  The  recommended  change  In  the  pay  and  allowance  elements 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  death  gratuity  was  intended  to 
better  reflect  the  compensation  elements  that  typically  support 
household  expenses. 

A  subsequent  DoD  legislative  proposal  recommended  increases  in 
the  floor  and  ceiling  amounts  similar  to  those  recommended  by 
the  5th  QSHC.  The  DoD  proposal  also  recommended  a  revision  in 
the  coq;)enBation  elements  on  idiich  the  death  gratuity  was  based. 

Following  the  Newfoundland  air  crash  of  1985,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  over  200  soldiers.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
99-297  (codified  as  section  403(1}  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code) ,  %diich  provided  an  entitlement  for  dependent  survivors  to 
remain  in  government  quarters  for  up  to  90  days  or  continue  to 
receive  housing  allowances  for  up  to  90  days  if  they  were  not 
occupying  government  quarters.  This  added  benefit  partially 
offsets  the  erosion  of  the  economic  value  of  the  death  gratuity, 
although  in  its  current  form  the  law  does  not  provide  for 
immediate  payment  of  the  benefit. 

It  should  be  noted  particularly  that  the  authority  to  provide 
quarters  or  housing  allowances  is  limited  to  dependent 
survivors,  whereas  the  death  gratuity  may  be  paid  to  other 
immediate  family  members,  such  as  parents  or  brothers  and 
sisters,  when  the  member  does  not  leave  any  dependent  survivors. 
In  the  view  of  the  QRMC,  this  is  preferable;  it  provides  the 
benefits  to  the  directly  affected  survivors  who  will  experience 
the  greatest  immediate  costs. 

The  DoD  proposal  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  clearance  in  1986  recommended  the  repeal  of  Public 
Law  99-297  and  also  recommended  increases  in  the  death  gratuity, 
to  a  floor  of  $3,000  and  a  ceiling  of  $9,000.  These  cuDounts  are 
related  to  the  pay  scales  for  pay  grades  E4  and  04,  based  on  the 
fact  that  those  grades  had  a  higher  number  of  deaths  than  any 
other  single  grades  within  the  enlisted  and  officer  categories, 
respectively. 

QRMC  Review;  The  Department  of  the  Army  requested  that  the 
QRMC  review  this  entitlement  in  view  of  the  recent  legislative 
changes  to  the  death  gratuity,  including  the  extension  of 
eligibility  for  the  death  gratuity  to  reservists  who  die  as  a 
result  of  illness  or  disease  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from 
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inacttv*  duty  training.  This  raview  focosea  on  the  e^egoacy  of 
tha  inwdiata  payaant  to  tha  survivors  of  dacaasad  military 
mahbars  and  on  tha  way  in  idii^  it  applias  to  tha  Total  Korea. 

In  tha  background  discussion  of  this  chapter  it  was  noted  that 
tha  increase  in  insurance  coverage  has  partially  bean  offset  by 
the  erosion  of  the  econcmic  benefit  offered  by  the  death 
gratuity.  In  1956,  the  Serviceman's  Indemnity  Act  providcMl  a 
$10,000  benefit,  which  was  paid  in  monthly  installments  (with 
interest  for  120  months,  for  a  total  of  $11,148).  Today,  the 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  provides  a  maximum 
benefit  of  $50,000. 

However,  if  one  uses  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  current  SGLI  benefit  compared  with  that  of  the 
Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act  gratuity  in  1956,  it  is  seen  that  the 
benefit  has  actually  Increased  by  only  24  percent  ($10,000  X 
(328.4/81.4)  »  $40,344;  $50,000  »  approximately  124  percent  of 
$40,344).  Moreover,  SGLI  is  a  group  insurance  plan,  paid  for  by 
the  service  members  with  no  cost  to  the  government.  The  1956 
program  was  a  "self- insurance"  program  paid  for  by  the 
government. 

SGLI  has  been  available  in  addition  to  the  death  gratuity 
since  1965.  (There  was  no  serviceman's  insurance  program 
between  1957  and  the  1965  implementation  of  the  SGLI  program) . 
Also,  there  is  no  interaction  or  offset  between  SGLI  and  death 
gratuity  benefits,  and  SGLI  does  not  maet  the  immediate 
emergency  fund  purpose  of  the  death  gratuity. 

If  the  floor  and  celling  amounts  of  the  death  gratuity  were 
adjusted  upward  to  provide  an  economic  benefit  equivalent  to 
that  provided  in  1956,  the  following  amounts  would  be  applicadile 
based  on  current  (1987)  military  pay  scales  and  the  original 
floor  and  celling  amounts  expressed  in  the  number  of  months  base 
pay  each  represented: 

FLOOR  -  $608  (lowest  pay  grade)  x  10.26  months  «  $  6,238 

CEIUNG  -  $5900  (highest  pay  grade)  x  2.06  months  »  $12,154 

There  is  another  way  of  calculating  amounts  that  would  provide 
survivors  with  an'  economic  benefit  equal  to  that  originally 
provided  under  the  1956  law.  This  method  would  be  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  benefit  in  terms  of  current  dollars.  Using 
Consumer  Price  Index  figure  of  81.4  for  1956  and  328.4  for  1986 
(the  latest  annual  figure  available.)  The  following  current 
dollar  amounts  are  calculated  for  the  floor  and  celling: 

FLOOR  -  $800  X  (328.4/81.4)  -  $  3,228 

CEILING  -  $3,000  X  (328.4/81.4)  -  $12,103 
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und*r  •lth«r  awthod  of  caloulatlon,  tha  figures  are  roughly 
equivalent  for  noet  grades  except  the  lower  enlisted  grades, 
tdilch  reflects  an  anount  of  $6,238  under  the  first  method  of 
calcmlatlon  and  $3,228  under  the  Consuner  Price  Index 
calculation.  This  difference  occurs  because  It  was  necessairy 
during  the  era  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  that  the  nllltary  pay 
for  those  lower  grades  be  increased  In  order  to  compete  with 
civilian  wages. 

As  noted  above,  the  purpose  of  the  death  gratuity  Is  to  serve 
as  an  emergency  fund  to  tide  survivors  over  for  the  period 
immediately  following  the  death  of  a  service  member  while  the 
payments  of  other  benefits  (such  as  Social  Security,  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Coverage,  and  SGLI)  are  pending.  The  death 
gratuity  is  in  addition  to,  and  not  supplanted  by,  any  of  these 
other  benefits. 

The  rationale  for  the  recommendations  of  the  1986  DoD  Proposal 
is,  we  believe,  essentially  sound.  The  immediate  payment  should 
be  based  on  the  compensation  elements  that  typically  support 
household  expenses  for  the  length  of  the  period  between  the 
death  of  the  member  and  the  receipt  of  other  survivor  benefits. 
To  Increase  the  death  gratuity  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
however,  would  result  in  higher  payments  being  made  to  all 
survivors,  not  just  to  surviving  dependents,  who  usually  suffer 
the  costs  associated  with  the  member's  death  and  the  cessation 
of  the  member's  pay. 

Also,  the  law  would  have  to  be  restructured  in  order  for  the 
payment  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living  and  consumer  price 
increases  in  the  future.  All  analysts  who  have  looked  at  this 
issue  in  the  past  have  concluded  that  a  floor  and  a  ceiling  are 
desirable.  These  constraints  seem  logical  because  a  straight 
multiplier  against  either  the  existing  compensation  elements  or 
those  previously  proposed  by  DoD  would  result  in  a  very  wide 
range  of  payments.  The  floor  and  ceiling  features  of  the 
entitlement,  however,  make  a  restructuring  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation  technically  difficult. 

A  review  of  the  changes  made  by  Public  Law  99-227,  indicates 
that,  with  slight  modification,  it  could,  in  combination  with 
the  existing  death  gratuity,  be  reasonably  close  to  three  months 
of  pay  and  allowances  for  junior  members  with  dependents.  For 
example,  the  basic  pay,  subsistence,  and  housing  allowances  for 
three  months  for  a  member  in  pay  grade  E5  with  eight  years  of 
service  would  be  $5,200.  Six  months'  housing  allowances  plus 
the  existing  death  gratuity  would  be  $5,519. 

By  making  the  sectlcxi  403(1)  entitlement  payable  for  six 
months  instead  of  three  and  making  the  payment  immediate,  the 
objective  of  the  prior  death  gratuity  prc^sal  could  be 
achieved.  This  approach  would  also  have  the  advantages  of  (1) 
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being  Indexed,  (2)  providing  a  higher  paynent  to  the  surviving 
depfkMents  with  the  greatest  need,  and  (3)  being  less  costly 
(because  the  additioiml  pay  would  go  only  to  dependent 
survivors,  cost  increases  would  be  ed>out  60  percent  of  previous 
proposals) .  It  should  be -noted  that,  because  the  existing  death 
gratuity  would  reaain  at  $3,000,  there  would  be  a  gradual 
reduction*  in  the  value  of  this  payaent  over  tine.  This  seems 
reasonable  in  that  administrative  improvements  should  reduce  the 
time  between  death  and  the  payment  of  other  benefits  in  the 
future. 

Consideration  of  the  Total  Force  application  of  the  death 
gratuity  indicated  unwarranted  differences,  currently,  reserve 
members  who  die  while  in  an  inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  status 
do  not  receive  payment  of  three  months'  quarters  allowance. 

This  is  because  they  are  not  entitled  to  basic  pay,  which  is  a 
prerequisite  for  entitlement  to  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters.  There  is  no  logical  difference  in  their  status  as 
compared  with  fellow  reservists  who  die  while  performing  annual 
training  or  other  short  periods  of  active  duty. 

The  QRMC  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  death  gratuity  system 
is  defective  in  that  it  does  not  provide  a  means  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payable  to  the  survivors  of  a  deceased 
service  member.  As  a  result,  the  economic  benefit  of  the 
gratuity  was  severely  eroded  between  1956  and  1987.  In  addition 
the  death  gratuity  payment  does  not  treat  meiabers  uniformly 
regardless  of  duty  status,  and  the  differences  that  exist  are 
not  warranted  by  differing  conditions  of  service  or  need. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  Public  Law  99-227  be  amended 
to  extend  the  current  three  months'  housing  allowance 
payment  to  six  months,  payable  imamdiately  or  when  quarters 
are  vacated  (with  an  offset  for  the  time  quarters  were 
occupied) .  This  allowance  would  be  payable  only  to 
depmdent  survivors  or  on  tlwlr  behalf  if  the  depcmdents 
are  minors.  This  benefit  would  apply  the  s«um  eligibility 
criteria  as  for  the  $3,000  death  gratuity,  includi^ 
coverage  for  IDT,  ADT,  and  travel  to  and  from  such  duty. 

The  QRMC  recommendation  would  provide  for  benefits 
(depending  upon  pay  grade)  for  those  with  dependent 
survivors,  ranging  from  $1,986  to  $5,592  which,  with  the 
existing  death  gratuity,  would  provide  a  combined  benefit 
of  from  $4,986  to  $8,592.  Those  whose  survivors  are  not 
dependents  would  continue  to  receive  only  the  $3,000  death 
gratuity. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  also  recommends  amendment  of  section  403(1)  of 
title  37,  Onited  States  code  to  provide  the  same  death 
gratuity  to  depandent  survivors  of  all  members  idio  would 
have  irecelved  a  housing  allowance  at  the  "with  dependents* 
rate  bad  they  been  serving'  on  active  duty  Instead  of 
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Inactivtt  doty  training  at  tha  tina  of  tbair  daath.  This 
will  ensure  that  the  death  gratuity  is  applied  In  an 
equitable  nanner  to  all  aenbers  of  the  Total  Force. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  death  gratuity  has  ranged  froa  $7.7 
Billion  to  $8.8  Billion  in  the  past  few  years.  If  the  floor  and 
ceiling  on  the  death  gratuity  were  raised  to  $3,000  and  $9,000, 
respectively,  as  recoaaended  by  the  5th  QRMC,  total  cost  (based 
on  an  average  of  2,300  deaths  over  the  6-year  period  1979-1985, 
uniforaly  distributed  around  the  grades  of  B4  and  03  at  the 
ratio  of  87  percent  and  13  percent,  respectively,  between  the 
enlisted  and  officer  grades)  would  be  In  the  area  of  $13 
Billion.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  approxlsately  $6 
Billion  over  the  cost  under  the  current  law. 

If  the  death  gratuity  were  to  resaln  the  sane  and  the  housing 
allowance  paynent  was  extended  to  six  Bonths  as  recoBBended  by 
the  6th  QRMC,  the  estiaated  cost  of  providing  the  housing 
allowance  would  Increase  froB  approxinately  $3.5  Billion  to  $7.0 
Billion:  an  annual  Increase  of  $3.5  Billion.  This  would 
achieve  the  intent  of  both  the  Sth  QRMC  recoBBendation  and  of 
the  Bost  recent  DoD  proposal  at  approxinately  60  percent  of  the 
cost,  idiile  increasing  the  benefit  available  to  those  who  BOst 
need  the  ineediate  paynent. 

Grovgi  Life  Insurance 

Background t  Since  enactaent  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  of 
October  6,  1917,  prograBS  have  generally  been  in  place  Baking 
life  Insurance  protection  available  to  Beabers  of  the  uniforaed 
services  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  one  exception  was  the  period 
between  January  1,  1957,  and  Septenber  29,  1965,  %rtien 
legislation  est2d>llshing  the  Serviceaen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  prograB  was  enacted.  The  SGLI  prograa  has  been  aaended 
several  tines  since  its  establishnent,  and  the  Baxiaua  aaount 
has  increased  froa  $10,000  to  $50,000. 

When  established  in  1965,  SGLI  was  available  only  to  aeabers 
on  active  duty  for  aore  than  30  days.  In  1970,  SGLI  was  Bade 
available  to  reservists  on  active  duty  for  less  than  31  days  or 
perforaing  inactive  duty  training  scheduled  in  advance.  The 
prograa  for  reservists  was  aodified  in  1974,  so  that  all  Ready 
Reserve  aeabers  scheduled  for  12  inactive  duty  training  periods 
a  year  were  eligible  to  participate.  Eligibility  was  also 
extended  to  reservists  under  age  61  who  were  eligible  for 
receipt  of  reserve  retired  pay  except  for  having  reached  their 
60th  birthday.  The  1974  Act  also  created  a  new  prograa  of 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI).^ 
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As  a  result,  the  following  categories  of  reservists  are 
currently  eligible  for  SGLI: 

•  Meabers  on  active  duty  under  orders  specifying  a  period  of 
sore  than  30  days 

•  Meabers  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  assigned  to  a  unit  or 
position  in  which  they  aay  be  required  to  perfora  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training,  and  who  each  year  will  be 
scheduled  to  perfora  at  least  12  periods  of  inactive  duty 
training  creditable  for  retlreaent  under  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code 

•  Other  reservists  perfomlng  active  duty  for  training  or 
Inactive  duty  for  training,  during  the  period  of  the 
training  duty;  and  aeabers  of  the  reserve  who  are  in  the 
Retired  Reserve;  and  aeabers  who  would  be  eligible  for 
assignaent  to  the  Retired  Reserve  upon  application,  who 
have  not  reached  their  61st  birthday  and  are  not  receiving 
retired  pay  but  will  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  upon 
aiq;>llcation  at  age  60. 

In  essence,  continuous  SGLI  is  availadsle  to  reservists  who 
have  qualified  for  retired  pay  at  age  60  and  aost  aeabers  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  within  the  Ready  Reserve. 

The  following  Ready  Reservists  are  not  eligible  for  continuous 
SGLI  (unless  qualified  for  retired  pay  except  for  being  at  least 
age  60) : 

•  Certain  Individual  Mobilization  Augaentees  in  the  Selected 
Reserve 

•  Neabers  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 

•  Neabers  of  the  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING) 

In  1985,  Public  Law  99-166  extended  eligibility  for  VGLI  to 
aeabers  of  the  IRR  and  ING,  that  is  to  all  neabers  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  not  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  These  aeabers  are  now 
eligible  for  VGLI  on  a  renewable  five-year  tera  basis,  provided 
they  reaaln  a  neaber  of  the  IRR  or  ING  throughout  the  policy 
ten.  Thus,  all  Ready  Reservists,  with  the  exception  of 
Selected  Reserve  INAs  trtio  have  an  annual  active  duty  for 
training  requirenent  but  do  not  perfon  IDT,  are  eligible  for 
either  SGLI  or  VGLI  coverage. 

(MdlC  Review;  Selected  Reserve  IMAs  who  nust  perfon  ADT  but 
do  not  perfon  IDT  in  this  category  are  subject  to  the  sane 
aobillzation  vulnerabilities  as  all  Selected  Reservists  and  nay 
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be  mobilized  for  up  to  180  days  at  Presidential  discretion. 

Other  Ready  Reservists  are  subject  to  involuntary  mobilization 
only  during  a  war  or  national  emergency. 

Currently  there  are  approximately  13,500  Selected  Reservists 
\dio  are  not  required  to  perform  inactive  duty  training.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  are  in  the  Army  Reserve.  About  10,000  of  these 
members  are  eligible  for  neither  SGLI  nor  VGLI  (approximately 
3,500  are  eligible  for  SGLI  as  a  result  of  their  having 
completed  20  good  years  for  reserve  retirement) . 

Neither  SGLI  nor  VGLI  is  now  subsidized  by  the  government. 

They  are,  in  effect,  self-sustaining  group  insurance  plans  that 
contract  with  outside  civilian  insurance  companies  to  obtain 
insurance  coverage.  SGLI,  which  covers  members  with  a  lower 
median  age,  provides  coverage  for  a  very  low  group  rate.  VGLI 
participants  constitute  a  much  older  group  with  much  higher 
premlvtms . 

The  QRMC  examined  three  alternatives  to  provide  insurance 
coverage  to  this  group  of  IMAs:  (1)  No  change  (leaving  10,000 
Selected  Reservists  ineligible  for  SGLI  or  VGLI) ;  (2)  extension 
of  VGLI  to  IMAs  (this  would  be  inequitable  because  of  the  much 
higher  training  requirement  and  greater  mobilization 
vulnerability  for  all  Selected  Reservists),  and  (3)  extension  of 
SGLI  to  IMAs  (this  would  provide  equal  eligibility  for  all 
Selected  Reseirvists) .  The  QRMC  concluded  that  the  most 
reasonable  alternative  was  to  provide  SGLI  coverage  for  all 
Selected  Reservists  to  include  the  small  group  of  IMAs  presently 
excluded. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  reccmnends  that  subchapter  III  of  chapter  19 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  be  amended  to  provide  full 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  benefits  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 


Eligibility  for  Burial  in  National  Cemeteries 

Bacltaround;  The  current  provisions  of  section  1002  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  provide  eligibility  for  burial  in 
national  cemeteries  for  the  following  classes  of  individuals: 

•  Veterans  (including  members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
die  while  on  active  duty) 

•  Reservists  whose  death  occurs  under  honorable  conditions 
while  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treatment  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  for  an  injury  or  disease  contracted  or 
incurred  under  honorable  conditions  while  performing  active 
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duty  for  training,  inactiva  duty  training,  or  while 
undergoing  that  hospitalization  or  treatment  at  government 
expense 

•  United  States  citizens  who  served  honorably  with  allied 
forces  during  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  was  engaged 

•  Members  of  ROTC  whose  death  occurs  under  honorable 
conditions  while  attending  or  traveling  to  or  from  an 
authorized  training  camp  or  practice  cruise,  or  while 
hospitalized  or  undergoing  treatment  at  government  expense 
for  an  injury  or  disease  contracted  or  incurred  under 
honoredile  conditions  at  camp,  during  a  cruise,  or  enroute 
to  or  from  a  camp  or  cruise 

•  The  surviving  spouse  and  certain  children  of  the  above 

•  Such  other  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 

Ready  Reservists  who  are  not  veterans  of  prior  active 
military,  naval  or  air  service  are  nevertheless  considered 
veterans  for  the  purpose  of  eligibility  for  burial  in  national 
cemeteries  under  the  following  circumstances: 

•  They  die  while  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treatment  at 
government  expense  for  Injury  or  disease  contracted  under 
honorable  conditions  while  performing  active  duty  for 
training,  inactive  duty  training,  or  traveling  to  or  from 
such  duty 

•  They  are  disabled  or  die  from  disease  or  injury  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  line  of  duty  during  or  enroute  to  or  from 
active  duty  for  training 

•  They  are  disabled  or  die  from  Injury  (but  not  disease) 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  during  or  enroute  to 
or  from  inactive  duty  training 

ORMC  Review;  Under  the  current  provisions,  reserve  members 
who  have  not  met  one  of  the  above  requirements,  are  not  eligible 
for  burial  in  a  National  Cemetery.  In  the  view  of  the  6th  QRNC, 
these  provisions  fail  to  recognize  sufficiently  the  nature  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  service  in  the  Total  Force. 

■  The  6th  QRNC  recommends  that  all  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  plus  reservists  in  any  category  who  have  completed 
the  service  requirements  for  eligibility  for  retired  pay 
under  <diapter  67,  United  States  Code,  or  who  are  in  receipt 
of  such  pay,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  persons 
qualified  for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery.  Extension  of 
this  benefit  to  such  members  is  clearly  warranted.  Their 
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participation  raqulraaanta,  thalr  aobilization 
vulnerability  and  tha  raquiraaent  that  they  ba  prepared  to 
report  within  24  hours  of  notification  underscore  the  fact 
that  today's  Selected  Reservists  are  continuous  eeabers  of 
the  Total  Force.  National  Guard  and  Reserve  neebers  who 
have  naintained  a  conlteent  to  the  aread  forces  for  at 
least  20  years  should  also  be  afforded  eligibility  for 
burial  in  our  national  ceeeteries  as  a  reflection  of  the 
service  they  have  voluntarily  rendered  their  country. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  manages  110  national  cemeteries 
in  frtilch  it  Inters  approximately  52,000  persons  per  year. 
National  cemetery  space  is  limited,  an  iiqportant  consideration 
when  efforts  are  made  to  add  new  classes  of  ellgibles. 

If  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  reservists  vho  have 
completed  all  qualifications  for  reseirve  retirement  except  for 
being  age  60,  and  members  drawing  reserve  retired  pay  are  made 
eligible  for  such  burial,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
burials  would  increase  by  approximately  365  per  year.  The  total 
Increase  would  represent  only  about  0.5  percent  of  the  current 
number  of  annual  burials  in  national  cemeteries.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  estimated  that  Implementation  of  the  QRMC 
recommendation  would  increase  the  Veterans'  Administration 
annual  budget  by  approximately  $123,000.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  an  estimated  500  additional  burials  per  year,  costing  $246 
each. 

Funeral  Travel  Allowances  for  Survivors  of  Reservists 

Background;  The  Depazrtment  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986 
(Public  Law  99-145)  provided  discretionary  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  provide  round-trip  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  to  the  dependents  of  members  who  die 
while  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more  so  that 
they  can  attend  the  member's  burial  ceremonies.  This  authority 
was  added  after  the  Gander,  Newfoundland,  aircraft  crash 
Involving  soldiers  of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

QRMC  Review;  In  providing  discretionary  authority  for  roxmd- 
trip  travel  of  dependents  to  attend  burial  ceremonies  as 
discussed  above,  the  Congress  unintentionally  created  a 
situation  where  the  Secretary  of  a  Military  Department  might  be 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  authorizing  travel  for  the  next  of  kin 
of  meiriiers  who  had  been  on  active  duty  under  orders  specifying  a 
period  of  30  days  or  more  but  not  having  authority  to  authorize 
such  travel  for  dependents  of  members  serving  shorter  tours. 

In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987,  the  Congress  passed  a  series  of  amendments  that  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  "Reserve  Forces 
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Health  Benefits  Act."  The  explicit  rationale  for  this  action 
was  to  "remove  the  statutory  distinctions  between  meabers  of  the 
active  and  reserve  components  who  are  disabled  or  killed... in 
the  performance  of  their  military  duties  or  tdiile  traveling  to 
or  from  those  military  duties."^  It  appears  that,  contrary  to 
this  stated  intent,  the  requirement  that  a  member  must  be 
serving  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more 
unintentionally  created  an  unwarranted  statutory  distinction 
between  active  and  reserve  component  members. 

■  The  6th  QRRC  recommends  that  section  411f(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  be  amended  to  provide  tramq^rtation 
for  survivors  of  deceased  reserve  members  to  attend  the 
member's  burial  ceremonies  identical  to  the  authority  now 
provided  for  survivors  of  members  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  30  days  or  more.  The  cost  for  this  authority 
would  be  minimal.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Army  at 
$16,300  annually. 


Survivor  Benefit  Plan  for  Reserve  Retirees 

Background;  Congress  created  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP) 
with  enactment  of  public  Law  92-425  on  September  21,  1972.  The 
intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  provide  an  improved  program  of 
income  protection  for  survivors  of  retired  and  retirement- 
eligible  members  of  the  uniformed  services.  Predecessor  plans, 
such  as  the  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan  (RSFPP) 
had  failed  to  generate  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
produce  a  reasonable  level  of  participation.  Lack  of 
participation  was  attributed  to  a  variety  of  reasons  such  as 
inflexibility,  high  cost,  and  complexity.  Since  1972  there  have 
been  many  refinements  to  SBP;  the  most  significant  amendment 
affecting  reservists  provided  a  means  of  income  protection 
before  becoming  eligible  for  retired  pay.  Coverage  for 
reservists  under  age  60  was  established  by  Public  Law  95-397  on 
September  30,  1978,  and  is  known  as  the  Reserve  Components 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (RCSBP) . 

As  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1986,  a  number  of  revisions  were  made  to  SBP,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  a  two-tier  annuity  adjustment  to  integrate  the  plan 
with  Social  Security.  The  two-tier  approach  to  integration  of 
the  SBP  with  Social  Security,  replaced  a  Social  Security  offset 
method  \inder  which  the  offset  was  separately  calculated  for  each 
annuitant.  This  change  was  generally  positive  with  respect  to 
active  force  survivors  and  retirees,  but  the  effect  on  survivors 
of  members  in  the  reserve  retirement  system  appeared  to  be 
unfavorable.  The  QRHC  study  plan  thus  included  the  evaluation 
of  this  aspect  of  SBP  to  determine  whether  further  modification 
was  warranted  with  respect  to  survivors  of  reservists. 
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Th«  purpose  of  8BP  is  to  provide  survivors  of  military 
personnel  «Aio  die  after  retirement  eligibility  vith  a  reasonable 
level  of  income.  The  SBP  annuity  inrovldes  a  paymsnt  of  vp  to  55 
percent  of  the  deceased  imber's  retired  pay.  Eligible  members 
are  active  duty  personnel  with  at  least  30  years  of  active 
service,  active  force  retirees,  resiurvists  with  20  years  of 
qualifying  service,  and  retired  reservists.  The  following  are 
eligible  bmeflciariest 

•  Surviving  Spouse  or  Former  Spouse  Only.  Spouses  become 
ineligible  through  remarriage  before  age  55.  Eligibility 
may  be  reinstated  if  remarriage  ends  in  death  or  divorce. 
Remarriage  after  age  55  does  iK>t  affect  eligibility. 

•  Children  Only.  A  child  must  be  unmarried,  a  dependent,  and 
under  18,  or  must  be  under  age  22  if  attending  a  full-time 
education  or  training  course.  A  child  disabled  before  age 
18  (or  before  age  22  if  a  full-time  student)  is  eligible  to 
receive  an  annuity  for  life. 

•  Spouse  or  Former  Spouse  and  Children. 

•  Person  with  Insurable  Interest.  Members  with  no  dependents 
may  elect  coverage  for  a  person  who  has  a  bona  fide 
financial  interest  in  the  continued  life  of  the  member. 

The  size  of  the  survivor's  annuity  depends  upon  the  base 
amount  (in  general,  any  amount  between  $300  and  full  monthly 
retired  pay)  chosen  by  the  member.  For  members  idio  Initially 
become  eligible  for  retirement  after  October  1,  1985,  two  levels 
of  benefits  are  paid,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  widowed 
spouse  or  former  spouse.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  base  amount 
is  paid  to  spouses  until  they  reach  age  62,  after  which  the 
benefit  level  drops  to  35  percent  of  the  base  amount.  This  two- 
tier  system  does  not  apply  to  eligible  children.  A  further 
reduction  of  the  annuity  may  result  fmi  entitlement  to 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  (DIC) .  As  discussed 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  OIC  is  tax-free  coiq>ensation  provided 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  when  death  (other  than  from 
misconduct)  occurs  on  active  duty  or  after  release  from  active 
duty  if  attributable  to  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  while  on 
active  duty.  Die  is  also  payable  when  death  occurs  as  a  result 
of  injury  incurred  during  inactive  duty  for  training.  SBP 
payments  are  reduced  by  the  amount  of  Die  received,  and  SBP 
premiums  applicable  to  the  amount  of  DIC  are  refunded  to  the 
surviving  spouse.  SBP  annuities  for  children  are  not  reduced  by 
DIC. 

SBP' coverage  is  automatically  provided  to  active  duty  members 
who  have  completed  20  years  of  active  service  and  are  married  or 
have  dependent  children.  This  coverage  is  for  the  maximum  base 
amount  derived  from  the  retired  pay  calculation  and  is  provided 
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at  no  coat.  Upon  ratlzaaMnt  ftp*  aotiva  duty,  thaaa  ■aabars 
■ttst  wikp  an  aloctlon  cMMnqfiEtU-ng  88P.  Thin  alactlon  is 
gm^niily  iirrovocabia  sxoajpt  for  loss  or  gain  of  sligibls 
bansfioiariM*  Ghoioss  rMigs  frost  no  oovorags  to  naidjniB 
covsiags  of,  foil  sonthly  rMlrsd  pay.  Thsrs  is  a  statutory 
rsquirsaimit  issotioh  144g  of  <;itls  iO,  Unitsd  Status  Cods)  that 
ths  opouss  sitti^  ooneur  in  writing  for  ths  «asbsr  to  slsct  no 
covsrags,  dhild-ohly  covsrags,  or  a  bass  aaount  loss  than  gross 
rstirsd  pay.  Hilitary  spousal  conssnt  rsguiresents  ars 
consistmt  with  thoss  privats  ssctor  and  fsdsral  ssployse 
surviyw  bmsfit  progprass. 

RsssrvJjits  who  co^>lsts  SO  qualifying  ysars  for  rstirsd  pay 
sligibility  must  sales  ths  SBP  dscision  within  90  days  of 
rsosiving  thsir  "20-ysar  Isttsr."  Upon  this  notification  of 
rstirsBsnt  sligibility f  thsrs  ars  two  basic  choicss  available 
under  ths  RCSBP.  A  rsssrvist  say  chooss  to  participats  in  SBP, 
slscting  sithsr  a  dsfsrrsd  annuity  or  an  issWiats  annuity.  The 
result  of  this  election  of  coverage  before  age  60  is  a  higher 
presita  cost  than  that  for  the  standard  SBP.  The  other  choice 
is  to  decline  participation  until  receipt  of  retired  pay  at  age 
60,  when  an  election  to  accept  or  decline  coverage  under 
standard  SBP  Is  required.  Spousal  concurrence  is  necessary  to 
elect  a  bass  aaount  less  than  the  saxisuB  level  or  for  child- 
only  coverage,  but  no  consmt  is  required  to  defer  election 
tintll  age  60.  The  effects  of  choosing  early  coverage  or  not 
choosing  it  are  described  in  the  following  three  options 
available  to  reservists  qualified  for  retired  pay  except  for 
attaining  age  60: 

•  optiem  A:  Defer  SBP  election  until  receipt  of  retired  pay 
at  age  60  or  later.  Having  deferred  a  SBP  election,  a 
reservist  with  dependents  say  not  change  that  decision 
until  beconing.  eligible  for  retired  pay  at  age  60.  At  that 
tine,  unless  declined  in  writing,  the  sraber  is 
autoaatlcally  enrolled  in  ths  standard  SBP  which  has  the 
ease  costs  and  benefits  as  that  for  active  duty  retirees. 
Ths  risk  inherent  in  this  election  is  that  if  the  reservist 
dies  before  reaching  age  60,  beneficiaries  will  not  be 
eligible  for  an  aniraity  under  the  SBP.  Furtheraore, 
survivors  will  not  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  as  aedical 
and  d«ital  care,  use  of  oaaaissaries,  exchanges,  and  base 
reoreational  facilities  to  tdii^  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  eligible  «i  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  deceased 
reservist's  birth. 

•  Option  B:  Elect  survivor  annuity  payaent  deferred  until 
age  60  or  date  of  death  of  aeaber,  whichever  is  later. 

This  decision  is  irrevocable  iMit  loss  of  spouse  will  result 
in  suspension  of  coverage.  Upon  reaarriage  the  aeaber  aay 
Choose  to  reinstate  coverage,  if  desired.  Eligible 
survivors  will  be  entitled  to  the  aedical  and  other 
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benefits  tbst  «v«  avAiiabi*  to  diqp«iid«iits  of  a  wnbar  in 
racalpt  of  retlrad  pmg,  at  aantionad  abova.  Ibis 
aligibility  connanoas  on  tha  60th  annivarsary  of  tha 
dacaasad  rasarviat'a  birth. 

•  (^ion  C:  Elact  survivor  annuity  paynant  baginning  at  tins 
of  daath.  In  tha  caaa  of  daath  bafora  tha  rasarvist 
raachas  aga  60,  tha  annuity  bagins  innadiataly. 

Eligibility  for  tha  associatad  banafits  connanca  on  the 
60th  annivarsary  of  the  dacaasad  naabar's  birth  as  in 
option  B. 

For  aotiva  duty  ratimas  and  rasarva  ratiraas  idio  choose 
option  A  (standard  at  aga  60) ,  tha  cost  of  participation  in 
tha  standard  EBP  for  spousa^only  oovareiga  is  fairly 
straigfatforvard.  Public  Law  OO-lAB,  enacted  on  Novanbar  8, 

1985,  anandad  tha-SBP  lav  to  provide  an  indexing  nachanisa  for 
tha  niAimai  base  luaaunt  ($800).  fhis  threshold  increases 
annually  by  tha  sane  parean^tga  as  active  duty  basic  pay. 
Currently,  tha  threshold  is  $324,  idiich  is  subject  to  a  2.5 
percent  charge  for  SBP,  aaounting  to  vary  low  cost  ainiaua 
coverage.  The  cost  for  coverage  zdsove  the  threshold  is  10 
percent  of  the  remaining  base  amount.  Slightly  more  complicated 
is  the  relatively  small  cost  of  child  coverage,  which  is 
calculated  based  on  the  ages  of  the  member,  spouse,  and  youngest 
child  or  on  the  ages  of  the  member  and  youngest  child,  if  child- 
only  coverage  is  chosen. 

Retired  reservists  who  have  elected  coverage  before  aga  60, 
the  deferred  or  Immediate  annuity  options,  are  subject  to  a  cost 
structure  that  factors  in  tha  ages  of  the  member,  spouse,  and 
children.  The  additional  cost  of  coverage  before  age  60 
increases  the  standard  plan  premium  and  also  reduces  the 
survivor's  annuity.  Coverage  before  age  60  (RCSBP)  is  entirely 
funded  by  members  and  survivors;  the  government  does  not  share 
this  cost  burden. 

SBP  pramlums  will  Increase  by  tha  same  percentage  as  does 
retired  pay  in  tha  event  of  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Survivor  payments  also  increase  at  tha  sane  rate  so  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  annuity  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
inflation.  It  should  be  recognised  that  the  true  cost  of  SBP 
participation  is  somewhat,  less  than  the  actual  premium  because 
proilums  are  deducted  from  gross  retired  pay  for  Federal  tax 
purposes. 
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OBmc  aawtifs  participation  rates  tor  nondisability  active 
duty  and  reserve  retirees  ere  as  tollows: 


Officer  68%  84% 

Enlisted  46%  82% 


A  coQMirison  of  the  active  versus  reserve  participation  rates 
seess  to  indicate  that  reserve  seabers  find  SBP  more  attractive 
than  active  force  retirees.  One  possible  explanation  for  this 
difference  is  the  fact  that  reservists  are  subsidized  to  a 
greater  degree  than  are  active  duty  retirees.  SBP  was  designed 
as  a  cost  sharing  plan,  congressional  Intent  was  that,  for  the 
progras  as  a  tdiole,  the  govemsent  share  of  the  cost  should 
approxisate  40  percent,  tdille  presiuss  tram  retirees  should  fund 
60  percent  of  tAe  total  cost  of  the  SBP  program.  Current 
subsidy  levels  are  as  follows: 


Nondisability  Retirees 

(excluding  reservists) 
Retired  Reservists  (age  60) 
Disability  Retirees 
Death  on  Active  Duty 
Overall  Group  Subsidy 


Officer 

Enlisted 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

34 

53 

44 

62 

79 

68 

60 

70 

67 

100 

100 

100 

45 

60 

52 

It  is  noted  that  the  overall  subsidy  rate  of  52  percent  is  in 
excess  of  the  Intended  rate  of  40  percent.  Additionally, 
reserve  retirees  are  subsidized  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
nondisability  active  duty  retirees.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
hi^er  subsidy  is  not  a  result  of  election  coverage  before  60, 
for  Nhicdl  their  is  no  government  subsidy.  Two  factors  affect 
the  subsidy  rate:  age  at  retirement  and  size  of  the  base 
amount.  Older  retirees  pay  premiums  over  a  shorter  life  span. 
Reservists  are  not  entitled  to  receive  retired  pay  until 
reaching  age  60,  and  SBP  reductions  commence  at  that  time.  The 
active  duty  retiree  will  in  most  cases  draw  retired  pay  at  a 
much  earlier  age  and  therefore  have  many  more  years  of  SBP 
premium  payments  than  will  the  reservist. 

The  size  of  the  base  amount  also  has  an  i]iq;>act  because  of  the 
lower  rate  (2.5  percent)  applied  to  the  threshold  amount  which 
is  currently  $324.  For  a  large  base  amount,  the  premium  is 
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naarly  10  p«rc«nt.  Saallor  b«M  amount*  reault  In  a  prwalua 
oloaar  to  2.5  paroent  booaosa  tlia  thrashold  amount  ia  a  largor 
proportion  of  tha  basa  amount.  Tha  govammant  subsidy  is  much 
graatsr  for  tha  low-cost  covaraga.  A  comparison  of  avaraga 
gross  monthly  ratirad  pay  for  aotiva  duty  and  rasarva 
nondidability  ratiraas  is  providad  balow: 


Avaraga  Monthly  Ratirad  Pay  for  Mambars  Ratirad  in  FY  1987 


Officar 

Enlisted 


$2,098 

$1,035 


Roforvo 

$842 

$492 


This  Illustrates  the  substantial  difference  in  the  relative 
size  of  possible  base  amounts  for  active  versus  reserve  members 
which  has  a  significant  impact  on  subsidy  rates.  Since  benefit 
levels  are  the  same  for  active  and  reserve  retirees,  it  would 
appear  that  reservists  are  getting  equal  benefits  for  lower 
cost. 

For  members  who  were  retirement-eligible,  retired,  or  had 
achieved  20  qualifying  years  before  October  1,  1985,  benefit 
levels  vary  for  surviving  spouses  age  62  or  older,  due  to 
integration  with  Social  Security  benefits.  An  offset  method  is 
used  for  calculating  tha  annuity  for  these  beneficiaries,  who 
are  also  eligible  for  the  two-tier  system;  the  offset  method 
allows  them  to  receive  the  higher  of  the  two  annuities.  A 
discussion  of  the  Social  Security  offset  is  relevant  at  this 
point  because  this  method  of  computing  the  annuity  is  more 
advantageous  for  reservists. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  99-145,  survivors  incurred  up 
to  a  40  percent  reduction  in  SBP  annuity,  based  on  the  value  of 
Social  Security  wage  credits  earned  during  the  member's  active 
military  service.  For  most  active  duty  retirees,  this  offset  is 
equal  to  tha  cap  of  40  percent,  resulting  in  a  benefit  level  at 
age  62  of  33  percent  of  retired  pay.  Most  reserve  retirees,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  an  average  offset  of  approximately  16 
percent,  resulting  in  a  benefit  level  at  age  62  of  46  percent  of 
retired  pay.  Until  January  1,  1988,  reservists  paid  no  Social 
Security  tax  on  inactive  duty  training  pay  and  therefore  did  not 
earn  wage  credits  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  reserve 
service.  Their  Social  Security  wage  credits  ware  earned 
predominantly  from  civilian  employment.  Tha  two-tier  system 
represents  an  affective  offset  rata  of  36  percent,  which  is 
uniformly  applied  to  survivors  of  both  active  duty  and  reserve 
retirees  without  consideration  of  type  of  earnings  base, 
military  or  civilian. 
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Obviously,  this  nsw  sethod  of  oaloulsting  survivors'  bsnsflts 
at  ago  62  is  advantagsous  for  aotivs  duty  sesbsrs  but  rslatlvsly 
less  bsnsfiolal  for  rssarvists.  This  feature  of  the  1985 
revisions  to  8BP  is  the  cause  of  sane  cohoem  on  the  part  of 
reservists,  who  would  prefdr  that  the  annuity  not  be  subject  to 
a  standard  offset  when  wage  credits  are  earned  fros  other  than 
silitary  service.  There  is  a  legislative  precedent  for  this 
view.  Prior  to  Inplenentation  of  the  two-tier  systen.  Public 
Law  98*>525,  enacted  on  October  19,  1984,  (known  as  the  Thursond 
Asendnent)  provided  that  there  would  be  no  Social  Security 
offset  if  the  SBP  annuitant's  Social  Security  benefits  were 
based  on  his  or  her  own  earnings.  However,  the  Thursond 
Asendnent  was  repealed  before  it  becane  effective.  Congress 
instead  enacted  legislation  to  elininate  any  reference  to  a 
Social  Security  offset,  with  the  intent  of  reducing  the 
conplexity,  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  negative  perception 
associated  with  this  method. 

Furthersore,  as  stated  in  a  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary  memo, 
"Prior  to  Public  Law  99-145,  reservists  were  receiving  higher 
SBP  benefits  and  paying  lower  SBP  costs  than  active-duty 
retirees.  The  two-tier  method  reduced  the  Reserve  SBP  benefit 
to  equal  that  of  the  active  duty  senber.  Currently,  Reservists 
are  receiving  equal  SBP  benefits  and  paying  lower  SBP  costs  than 
active-duty  retirees."^  The  lower  costs  referred  to  are 
directly  related  to  the  high  government  subsidy  for  reserve 
retirees.  To  reinstate  the  offset  method  for  reservists  would 
increase  the  subsidy  rate  from  68  percent  to  76  percent,  thereby 
further  reducing  the  costs  for  this  subgroup. 

It  should  be  noted  that  costs  for  coverage  before  age  60 
(funded  by  the  member  and  not  considered  as  part  of  subsidy 
levels)  were  reduced  because  of  the  reduced  benefit  level. 
Increased  benefit  levels  would  therefore  increase  costs  for 
coverage  before  age  60  for  reserve  retirees. 

Although  the  two-tier  system  has  a  negative  impact  on  reserve 
benefits.  Public  Law  99-145  also  contains  a  provision  that  has  a 
beneficial  effect.  The  law  provides  that  the  low-cost  portion 
of  the  premium  formula  be  indexed  to  Increases  in  basic  pay, 
thereby  maintaining  the  same  proportion  of  the  base  amount 
subject  to  the  2.5  percent  rate.  Major  beneficiaries  of  this 
action  are  active  force  enlisted  members  and  most  reservists, 
because  of  their  relatively  low  retired  pay. 

Th^re  are  both  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the  SBP  and 
RCSBP  programs.  The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  a  change  to  remedy  an  adverse  feature  for 
one  particular  subgroup  without  considering  appropriate 
adjustments  to  cost  levels  to  ensure  that  all  participants  are 
treated  fairly. 
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The  1982  enactment  of  legislation  concerned  with  protection  of 
unremarried  former  spouses  broadened  the  scope  of  SBP  coverage 
and  added  a  new  dimension  of  coivlexity  to  a  program  that  is 
already  sc»evhat  difficult  to  explain  and  coi^trehend.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  QRMC  review,  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  a  former  spouse  election  is  not  warranted.  Instead, 
the  purpose  of  the  QRMC  review  of  this  feature  is  to  discuss  an 
inconsistency  created  by  the  Dnlfomed  Services  Former  Spouses' 
Protection  Act,  (enacted  as  Title  X  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorisation  Act^  1983,  Public  Law  97-252) .  That  Act  extended 
military-related  benefits  to  former  spouses  when  certain 
conditions  concerning  marital  status  and  length  of  concurrent 
marriage/creditable  service  are  met.  These  benefits  may  include 
such  entitlements  and  privileges  as  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
use  of  commissaries  and  exchanges.  Unremarried  former  spouses 
of  reserve  retirees  may  be  entitled  to  these  benefits  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  deceased  member's  birth  without  regard 
to  the  member's  SBP  election. 

This  situation  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  statutory 
provisions  governing  benefits  afforded  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 
reserve  retiree  idio  dies  before  age  60  without  electing  SBP 
coverage.  The  surviving  spouse  in  this  case  is  not  entitled  to 
benefits  because  they  are,  by  law  (section  1076(b)(2)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code),  tied  to  the  SBP  election  of  a 
reservist.  The  Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses'  Protection 
Act  eliminated,  for  former  spouses  only,  the  requirement  that 
the  deceased  reservist  must  have  elected  to  participate  in  SBP 
in  order  for  medical  and  other  benefits  to  be  availeUsle. 

Previously,  denial  of  these  entitlements  and  privileges  was 
based  on  the  rationale  that,  without  entitlement  to  retired  pay, 
there  is  no  entitlement  to  the  benefits.  It  would  appear  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act  would  serve 
as  a  basis  for  extending  these  entitlements  and  privileges  to 
all  unremarried  surviving  spouses  of  retired  reservists  who  die 
before  attaining  age  60.  This  would  eliminate  the  significant 
inequity  borne  by  the  unremarried  widows  and  widowers  of  certain 
deceased  reservists,  as  distinguished  from  the  unremarried 
former  spouses  of  deceased  reservists.  It  would  also  eliminate 
what  the  QRMC  concludes  is  an  unintended  nexus  between  SBP  and 
other  benefits  normally  available  to  survivors  of  active  and 
retired  military  members. 

The  severity  of  the  inequity  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that, 
under  section  1448(a)(2)  of  title  10,  a  reservist  under  age  60 
must  make  the  SBP  election  within  90  days  of  the  date  on  which 
the  notification  required  under  section  1331(d)  of  title  10  (20- 
year  letter)  is  received.  If  the  reservist  fails  to  make  an 
affirmative  SBP  election  within  the  prescribed  90-day  period, 
another  opportunity  to  make  an  election  is  not  afforded  until 
the  reservist  reaches  age  60.  Thus,  should  the  reservist  fail 
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to  an  af f iraatiya  SBP  alaction  within  the  90  day  period, 

and  shottid  the  aaabar  tharaaftar  dia  bafora  reaching  age  60,  the 
unreaarried  widow  or  widower  is  atfactivaly  barred  fron  access 
to  unlfonad  services  medical  and  dental  care  and  related 
benefits,  while  the  unremarried  former  spouse  suffers  no  such 
iiqMdiment. 

SBP  is  an  iaportant  element  of  the  compensation  package  and 
also  one  of  the  most  complex  and  least  understood.  As  a  means 
of  providing  guaranteed  income  protection  for  survivors,  it  can 
be  an  Integral  part  of  a  member's  estate  planning.  The  results 
of  the  6th  QRMC  reserve  unit  visit  program  and  the  1986  Reserve 
Coiqwnents  Surveys,  however,  reflect  a  widespread  lack  of 
information  and  knowledge  concerning  SBP.  As  an  illustration, 
survey  results  indicate  that  40  percent  of  married  reserve 
enlisted  personnel  who  have  completed  over  12  years  of  service 
but  are  not  yet  eligible  for  retirement  lack  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  SBP  to  indicate  their  participation 
intentions,  overall,  40  percent  of  reserve  officers  and  45.5 
percent  of  enlisted  members  indicated  that  they  are  either 
unaware  of  the  SBP  or  do  not  understand  it.  Over  80  percent  of 
Selected  Reservists  and  85  percent  of  their  spouses  expressed  a 
high  degree  of  interest  in  receiving  informational  materials 
concerning  SBP. 

Benefit  levels,  costs,  linkage  to  other  military  benefits  and 
individual  financial  and  dependent  circumstances  must  all  be 
considered  and  weighed  as  pairt  of  the  SBP  decision  making 
process.  Although  each  service  provides  members  RCSBP 
information  and  election  forms  upon  issuance  of  the  ''20-'year 
letter,"  these  materials  are  limited  in  scope  and  often 
complicated.  Reservists  are  forced  to  make  a  long-term  decision 
within  90  days  without  much,  if  any,  preparation.  It  might  be 
helpful  if  there  were  SBP  materials  of  general  informational 
value  availeUsle  to  reservists  and  beneficiaries,  materials  that 
place  less  emphasis  on  mechanical  calculations  and  provide  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  overview  of  the  program. 

During  the  study  of  the  6th  QRMC,  the  Armed  Forces  Information 
Service  was  preparing  an  RCSBP  booklet  that  is  essentially  a 
reprint  of  Chapter  II  from  The  Retired  Officers  Association 
publication  "Reserve  Retirement  Benefits."  This  publication 
will  provide  a  good  summary  of  the  SBP/RCSBP  progrra  and  its 
salient  features  such  as  indexing,  COLA  increases,  and  the  tax 
advantage.  The  booklet  would  be  an  appropriate  means  for 
disseminating  information  to  aid  reservists  in  making  an 
Informed  SBP  decision  and  understanding  the  value  of  this 
benefit  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  member's  career. 

The  6th  l^OfC  finds  that  SBP  participation  rates  for  retired 
reservists  are  substantially  higher  than  those  of  active  duty 
retirees.  The  overall  group  subsidy  rate  for  SBP,  52  percent. 
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•xcMds  thtt  intendcil  goV«naMnt  ■ubsldy  rate  of  40  percent.  The 
subeidy  rate  for  the  nondisability  active  duty  retiree  subgroup 
is  44  percent  while  the  rate  for  reserve  retirees  is  i  1/2  times 
larger  or  68  percent;  therefore  reservists  are  receiving  egual 
benefits  at, a  lower  cost. 

Notwithstanding  the  relatively  high  SBP  participation  rate  for 
retired  reservists,  the  QNKC  found  considerable  confusion  and 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  SBP,  and  a  high  degree  of  interest 
in  receiving  SBP  inforsational  saterials. 

During  the  course  of  the  QRMC  review,  the  QRMC  Steering 
Cosmittes  requested  that  two  additional  issues  be  evaluated. 

The  first  was  the  feasibility  of  an  option  that  would  perslt 
reservists  electing  RCSBP  upon  completion  of  20  satisfactory 
years  for  retirement  to  change  SBP  coverage  at  age  60.  The 
second  was  a  proposal  that  would  provide  a  flat  50  percent  SBP 
annuity  not  Integrated  with  Social  Security.  The  QRMC  did  not 
recommend  either  of  these  options.^ 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  the  following: 

■  That  section  1076(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  code  be 
amended  to  authorise  medical  and  dental  care  in 
facilities  of  the  uniformed  services,  eubjec:t  to  the 
availability  of  space  and  facilities  <uid  the 
cmqiabilities  of  medical  and  dental  staff,  and  CHAMPUS 
entitlement  under  section  1086  of  title  10  (vhidh 
a|q>lles  to  retired  members  and  their  dependents)  for 
unremarried  surviving  spouses  of  retired  reservists  on 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  deceased  member's  bizrth, 
without  regard  to  SBP  election. 

■  That  the  services  make  maximum  distribution  of  the  RCSBP 
booklet  to  increase  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
program  and  to  promote  its  use  as  a  midcareer  retention 
tool. 

The  QRMC  anticipates  that  other  benefits  normally  available  to 
the  surviving  spouses  of  meiabers  and  retired  members  such  as 
access  to  commissaries,  exchanges  and  recreation  facilities 
would  also  be  made  available  to  the  subgroup  discussed  in  this 
rec<nnMindation.  laqplementation  of  the  QRMC  recommendation  would 
cost  an  estimated  $895,000  in  the  first  fiscal  year  ($75,000  of 
this  amount  is  the  cost  for  surviving  spouses  of  retirees  who 
would  reach  age  60  in  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
implementation) . 
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Bactoroundt  Thla  losua  concams  the  provision  of  nilltary 
pay  and  allowances  to  reservists  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a 
■edlcal  evaluation  to  detemine  fitness  for  duty  or  retention  in 
service.  In  1986,  the  Oepartaent  of  the  Any  initiated  a 
legislative  proposal  to  provide  authorization  to  call  reservists 
trtxo  test  positive  for  the  HIV  virus  after  initial  screening  to 
active  duty  for  a  oedlcal  evaluation  to  deternlne  the  status  of 
the  infection.  This  issue  was  specifically  addressed  in  a  DoD 
Prograo  Budget  Decision  (PBD),  dealing  with  the  legislative 
contingency  for  the  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989.  Then  PBD  directed  that  the  QRMC  review  the  proposal  prior 
to  its  subnisslon  to  the  office  of  Manageaent  and  Budget  for 
clearance  as  part  of  the  legislative  progran  of  the 
Adninlstratlon . 

In  1965,  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  (B-155974)  "an  enlisted 
reservist  in  an  Inactive  status  idio  traveled  at  his  own  expense 
Incident  to  orders  to  report  for  1  day  of  'active  duty  for 
training'  for  the  purpose  of  a  physical  evaluation  to  determine 
his  fitness  for  retention  in  the  Reserve  may  not  have  the 
coapliemce  with  orders  regarded  as  'active  duty'  for  entitlement 
to  pay  and  allowances  where  the  member  performed  no  active  duty 
and  none  was  contemplated;  therefore,  the  member  is  not  entitled 
to  pay  and  allowances  and  point  credit  for  retirement." 

similarly,  in  1975,  the  comptroller  General  ruled  (B-181762) 
that  "it  has  been  held  that  the  calling  up  of  a  metfaer  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  physical  examination  to  determine  his  fitness 
for  retention  in  the  Reserve  or  for  medical  treatment  «rhen  such 
examination  or  treatment  is  not  incident  to  the  performance  of 
active  duty,  does  not  constitute  'active  duty'  for  the  purpose 
of  entitlement  to  pay  and  allowances." 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Amy, 
was  to  provide  authorization  to  call  resexr\;ists  idio  test 
positive  for  the  HIV  virus  after  initial  screening  to  active 
duty  for  a  medical  evaluation  to  detemine  the  status  of  the 
infection.  This  medical  evaluation,  referred  to  as  staging, 
normally  requires  7  to  14  days  as  an  inpatient  in  a  military 
treatment  facility.  Based  on  the  Department  of  Defense  program 
to  test  all  active  duty  and  reserve  members,  the  Amy  proposed 
this  legislation  in  order  to  confim  the  accuracy  of  the  initial 
test  and  to  detemine  the  severity  of  any  related  medical 
condition  that  nay  necessitate  an  administrative  decision  to 
discharge  or  retain  a  member  in  a  reserve  component. 
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QRMC  Review;  In  accordancft  with  current  DoD  policy,  reserve 
■eabers  trtio  test  positive  for  the  HIV  virus  will  be  retained  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  unless  they  cannot  be  used  there  because  of 
assignment  limitation  policies  established  for  military 
personnel  with  serologic  evidence  of  HIV  infection. 

All  Seivices  now  hold  that  a  reserve  member  Infected  with  the 
HIV  virus  Incurred  this  condition  while  in  the  civilian 
community.  Therefore,  the  condition  existed  prior  to  service 
and  the  government  has  no  liability  for  a  severance  pay 
discharge,  disability  benefits,  or  treatment  for  the  condition, 
nie  Army  proposal  deals  strictly  with  the  medical  evaluation  of 
a  reservist  and  does  not  involve  any  type  of  treatment. 

After  review  of  the  legislative  proposal  and  detailed 
discussions  with  the  Individual  Service  representatives,  the  6th 
QRMC  concluded  that  the  proposal  has  merit  but  is  too  narrowly 
framed.  Review  with  the  Services  indicates  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  cases  where  such  medical  evaluation  may  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  service.  For  example,  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  would  use  such  authority  to  call 
pilots  and  aircrew  members  to  active  duty,  should  unusual  or 
abnormal  findings  be  encountered  during  a  flight  physical,  in 
order  for  these  members  to  undergo  a  specialized  medical 
evaluation  at  Brook  Aerospace  Medical  Institute.  As  with  the 
HIV  evaluation,  the  medical  evaluation  at  Brook  would  take 
approximately  five  days  to  complete. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  authority  in  law  be  provided 
to  recall  a  reservist  to  active  duty  for  a  medical 
evaluation  with  full  pay  and  allowances.  In  the  view  of 
the  QRMC,  such  law  should  be  implemented  in  accordance  with 
DoD  and  Military  Department  policies.  The  law  should 
provide  broad  authority  for  medical  evaluation  when  it  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Service  in 
conformance  with  policies  established  by  DoD  and  the 
Military  Departments. 

For  HIV  testing  only  (as  contained  in  the  legislative 
contingency)  for  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the  additional  cost  to  the 
government  would  be  $745,000.  For  all  Services,  including 
pilots  and  aircrew,  the  cost  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  increases  to 
$863,000.  The  numbers  and  costs  ($,000)  are  as  follows: 
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FT  88  Costs 

MIV 

Other 

ARH6 

279 

0 

USAR 

186 

0 

USHR 

87* 

0 

USHCR 

26* 

0 

ANG 

116* 

67 

USAFR 

51* 

51 

USCGR 

•* 

_ft 

TOTAL 

8745 

8118 

rr  89-92  CMt« 


Tots! 

HIV 

Stint 

TOtsl 

279 

698 

0 

698 

186 

465 

0 

465 

87 

216* 

0 

216 

26 

65* 

0 

65 

183 

181* 

289 

470 

102 

129* 

223 

352 

0 

•• 

_a 

0 

M  it 

8863 

81,754 

8512 

82,266 

•  •  In  UgUl«t<v«  contingency,  corvlco  dooc  not  plon  to  uoe. 
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1.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Military  Cospensation 
Background  Papers.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  June  1987, 

p.  449. 

2.  Ibid.  p.  447. 

3.  U.S.  Congress.  House  Report  on  H.R.  4428  Coaalttee  on 
Amed  Services,  Report  No.  99-718,  p.  203. 

4.  Menorandtim  for  Staff  Director,  6th  QRMC,  March  1987. 

5.  The  evaluation  of  these  Issues  Is  set  out  at  pages  G-11  - 
G-40  of  the  Working  Papers  of  the  6th  QRMC  published  separately 
as  Volume  ID  of  the  6th  QRMC  report. 
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cbafrt»r  9^  mmoiQu;  cojob)  torn  wsamm  RWimaimT 


This  oliB|iiter  susnaelzss  tiie  6th  Qiatc  tsport  on  National  Guard 
and  Rsssrvs  Rstirasant  «rhich  is  published  separately  as  Voluse 
IB  of  Idle  xiQiOrt.  In  addition  to  Presidential  direction  that 
the  6th  OlafC  conduct  a  conprebenslve  study  of  reserve 
coi^nsation,  there  vas  a  statutory  requiroaent  to  study  reserve 
retiresent.  Section  302  of  the  Military  Retiresent  Reform  Act 
of  1986  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  subslt  a  report  on 
reserve  retiresent  to  the  Congress,  together  with  any  proposals 
for  nodlfication  of  the  system.  The  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  Retirement  Reform  Act  stated  their  intent  that  this  review 
be  conducted  ns  part  of  the  6th  QRMC,  in  conjunction  with  its 
overall  review  of  reserve  compensation. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  reserve  retirement  was  conducted  from 
the  perspective  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  system  and  of 
these  objectives  in  light  of  the  subsequent  evolution  of  the 
reserve  components  and  of  current  and  projected  manpower 
requirements.  Three  major  areas  were  identified  for  review:  l) 
the  effects  of  the  retirement  system  on  manpower  force  struc¬ 
ture;  2)  the  motivational  effects  of  the  retirement  point 
system;  and  3)  technical  issues  that  have  arisen  over  time  as 
the  organization,  missions,  and  support  of  the  reserve 
components  have  changed.  Reserve  retirement  was  reviewed  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  reserve  compensation  system,  with  a 
focus  oh  compensation  as  a  force  management  tool . 


History  and  PMcrintion  of  Reserve  Retirement 

A  reserve  retirement  system  was  enacted  in  1948  to  provide  a 
monetary  incentive  for  continued  membership  and  training  in  the 
reserve  components.  World  War  II  experience  had  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  large,  well-trained,  organized,  and  equipped 
ireserve  force,  capable  of  immediate  TObilization  and  deployment. 
A  deferred  income  incentive  was  considered  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  the  planned  reserve  component  manpower  structure. 

The  initial  proposals  for  reserve  retirement  were  modified 
several  times  before  final  enactment  in  June  1948.  The  system 
has  remained  essentially  unaltered  since  enactment.  Recent 
chzmges  in  law  affecting  the  determination  of  the  retired  pay 
base  in  calculating  retired  pay  (1980)  and  the  indexing  of 
retired  pay  (1966)  have  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  value  of  both  active  and  reserve  retirement  benefits  for  new 
members  who  are  affected  by  these  tdianges. 
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Oomiitatlon  ot  Retired  Pav 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  reserve  retired  pay,  an  individual 
must  complete  a  minlnun  of  20  years  of  qualifying  service  and  be 
at  least  60  years)  pf  age.  pptired  pay  4a;  based  on  the 

basic  pay  scale  in  effect  when  the  individual  applies  for 
retired  pay  at  or  after  the  age  60  minimum.  Retired  pay  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  reservist's  equivalent  years  of 
active  service  by  2.5  percent  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
fraction  by  basic  pay.  Equivalent  years  of  active  service  are 
computed  using  a  point  systwa,  in  which  retirement  points  are 
credited  as  follows: 

•  One  point  for  each  day  of  active  service 

•  One  point  for  each  attendance  at  a  drill  or  period  of 
equivalent  Instruction 

•  Fifteen  points  per  year  for  membership  in  a  reserve 
component  in  an  active  status 

The  ntunber  of  points  that  can  be  credited  in  a  year  are 
limited  as  follows: 

•  There  is  a  60-polnt  annual  limit  on  the  total  of  all  points 
awarded  for  drill  attend«mce  or  equivalent  Instiniction,  or 
for  membership  in  a  reserve  component. 

•  A  maxlmvon  of  365  points  may  be  credited  toward  retirement 
in  any  one  yeeur. 

Subject  to  these  limitations,  years  of  equivalent  active 
service  are  computed  by  totaling  all  points,  including  those 
earned  in  years  when  the  minimum  50  points  for  a  satisfactory 
year  was  not  attained.  This  point  total  is  then  divided  by  360. 


Since  Fiscal  Year  1985,  milita:.Y  retirement  has  been  funded  on 
an  accrual  basis.  It  previously  was  funded  on  a  current  cost 
basis,  «md  a  single  line  in  the  DoD  budget  reflected  the 
projected  annual  costs  of  retired  pay.  Under  the  1984  law  that 
created  the  accrual  funding  system,  a  military  retirement  ftmd 
was  established  in  the  Treasury,  ^e  fund  receives  monthly 
payments  on  accruing  liidillities  from  the  DoD  and  yearly 
amortized  payments  from  the  Treasury  on  the  unfunded 
liabilities. 

The  DoU  payments  are  a  percentage  of  the  total  basic  pay  for 
members  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  This  percentage 
of  pay  is  contributed  over  the  active  career  of  new  military 
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entrants  in  order  to  pay  for  all  future  retlresent  benefits  of 
the  group.  Thus,  under  the  accrual  sethod  of  funding  silltary 
retireaent  and  survivor  benefits,  the  future  costs  of  silitary 
retirement  must  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  the  formulation  of 
service  budgets  and,  conseguently,  in  their  manpower  plans  and 
policies.  Since  Fiscal  Year  1987,  the  law  has  provided  that  two 
percentages  wi^  be  determined:  one  for  members  on  full-time 
dut!|  with  either  tha  active  or  reserve  components  and  one  for 
members  of  the  Ready  R^erve  irtio  are  not  serving  in  a  full-time 
duty  status. 

The  future  costs  of  reserve  retireaent  and  the  relative  value 
of  retired  pay  for  reservists  vary,  based  on  when  the  reservist 
first  entered  a  uniformed  service.  Legislative  changes  to  the 
system  in  1980  and  1986  have  created  three  categories: 

•  Mmabers  idio  joined  prior  to  Siq[>teaber  8,  1980,  have  their 
retired  pay  calculated  as,  a  percentage  of  the  basic  pay 
scale  in  ef^pbt  Uhen  the  medber  is  first  entitled  to  draw 
retired  pay. 

•  Heabers  who  first  entered  On  or  after  September  8,  1980, 
and  before  August  1, %1986,  will  have  their  retired  pay 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  of  their  highest 
36  months  of  basic  pay.  This  reduces  the  percentage  of  pay 
that  must  be  set  aside  in  the  Military  Retirement  Fund  from 
27.7  percent  to  25.3  percent,  a  nine  percent  reduction. 

•  Members  who  entered  on  or  after  August  1,  1986,  will  have  a 
change  in  the  method  of  adjusting  their  retired  pay  to 
maintain  its  value  against  inflation.  This  further  reduces 
the  relative  cost  and  value  of  reserve  retirement.  The 
percent  of  basic  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  for  this  group 
is  22.8  percent,  which  is  a  total  reduction  of  18  percent 
from  the  system  applicable  to  members  who  first  entered 
service  prior  to  September  8,  1980. 

The  percentage  of  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  for  full-time 
active  and  reserve  component  mendsers  now  entering  service  is 
40.9  percent.  To  provide  a  perspective  on  the  cost  of  reserve 
retirement  relative  to  that  of  private  sector  pension  and 
capital  accumulation  plans,  the  Bay/Huggins  Company  was  asked  to 
make  a  congmrison  using  the  same  economic  assuiqptions  in  both 
calculations.  Their  analysis  concluded  that  the  average  c('et  of 
retirement  benefits  in  the  private  sector  is  13  percent  of 
salary.  Using  the  sane  economic  assumptions,  the  cost  of 
reserve  retirement  would  be  18.8  percent  of  basic  pay.  Since 
basic  pay,  on  which  retired  pay  is  calculated,  is  only  about  70 
percent  of  military  compensation,  it  is  not  directly  comparable 
to  private  sector  salary.  Multiplying  the  18.8  percent  of  basic 
pay  cost  calculated  by  Hay/Huggins  by  70  percent  results  in  a 
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FIGURE  9-1.  PROJECTED  RETIRED  POPULATION  DRAWING  PAY,  1907  TO  2037 

cost  of  approxinatoly  13  percent  of  pay  for  the  reserve  system, 
indicating  that  it  is  very  close  to  average  private  sector  plans 
in  terms  of  cost. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  158,696  reserve  retirees  were  paid  $1.2 
billion  in  retired  pay.  The  average  monthly  entitlement  was 
$697.  The  average  retired  pay  for  officers  who  retired  (at  or 
after  age  60)  in  Fiscal  Year  1986  was  $762.  The  average  retired 
pay  for  enlisted  members  first  retired  in  that  year  was  $428. 
Historically,  the  population  drawing  reserve  retired  pay  has 
included  about  three  officers  for  every  enlisted  member.  This 
has  led  some  to  question  the  utility  of  reserve  retirement  as  a 
retention  incentive  for  the  enlisted  force.  6th  QRNC 
projections,  based  on  current  continuation  rates,  indicate  that 
the  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  among  those  receiving  reserve 
retired  pay  is  rapidly  changing  and  will  result  in  a  very 
different  population  of  reserve  members  drawing  retired  pay. 
Fl^re  9-1  shows  these  projections. 
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The  cost  of  reserve  retiroient  mist  ultisately  be  related  to 
the  systen's  effects  on  the  readiness  of  the  reserve  cosqponents 
and  also  to  the  value  of  that  readiness  to  the  national  defense. 
Its  relative  costs  can  be  compared  to  the  cost  and  effectiveness 
of  system  alternatives. 


QRMC  Analysis 

The  objective  of  the  QRHC  analysis  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  whl^  the  current  reserve  retirement  system  effectively 
supports  service  and  reserve  component  manpower  objectives  and 
policies,  and  aids  in  achieving  desired  manpower  force 
structures.  There  were  three  primary  activities  in  conducting 
the  analysis:  assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  current  system, 
comparison  of  these  effects  to  those  desired  by  the  Seirvlces  and 
their  reserve  components,  and  identification  and  evaluation  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternatives. 

Data  Sources 

Primary  data  sources  for  the  QRMC  analysis  included  the 
Reserve  components  common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) ,  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  (1986  RC  Surveys) ,  the  QRMC  unit 
visit  program,  and  DoO  Office  of  the  Actuary  retiree  data  and 
retired  population  and  cost  projections.  The  RCCPDS  is 
maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC) .  It  has 
been  the  official  source  of  reserve  personnel  data  since  1975. 
There  have  been  continuing  and  well -documented  problems  with  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  data  on  reserve  personnel.  These 
problems  did  impact  on  the  QRMC  analysis.  Missing  data  or  data 
of  questionable  validity  with  respect  to  crediteUsle  years  for 
reserve  retirement,  total  days  of  active  service,  and  data  on 
paid,  crediteUsle  and  total  points  were  of  particular  concern. 
Nevertheless,  the  availability  of  extensive  historical  RCCPDS 
data,  which  was  of  generally  good  quality  from  1981  forward, 
provided  a  sound  base  for  the  QRHC  analysis.  The  report 
identifies  areas  where  data  problems  limited  confidence  in  the 
conclusions  reached. 

The  1986  RC  Surveys  provided  heretofore  unavailable  data 
concerning  reserve  members  and  their  spouses,  much  of  it 
directly  relevant  to  the  analysis  and  understanding  of  reserve 
retirement.  The  Surveys  were  completed  by  12,278  officers, 
51,409  enlisted  members,  and  33,858  spouses,  representing  over 
one  million  trained  meidsers  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  640,000 
spouses.  With  generally  excellent  response  rates,  the  1986  RC 
Surveys  provided  extensive  demographic,  household,  and  familial 
data  on  reservists,  including  occupational  and  civilian  income 
information  previously  unavailable.  Also,  detailed  information 
on  patterns  of  previous  active  and  reserve  component  service  was 
available  from  the  survey,  largely  offsetting  weaknesses  in  the 
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RCCPDS  in  this  arsa.  Using  survey  data,  it  was  possible  to 
relate  the  strength  and  direction  of  reservist  and  spouse 
attitudes  and  experiences  of  reservists  and  their  spouses 
concerning  specific  aspects  of  reserve  compensation  to  their 
military  status,  background  and  demographic  characteristics. 

The  6th  QRMC  unit  visit  program  was  conducted  during  April  and 
May  of  1987.  Its  objective  was  to  provide  QRMC  staff  with 
firsthand  exposure  to  the  views  of  members  at  the  unit  level,  in 
order  to  Identify. concerns  and  issues  that  might  not  otherwise 
surface  and  to  help  place  the  quantitative  data  from  the  1986  RC 
Surveys  in  context.  A  detailed  protocol  was  developed  to  ensure 
uniform  visit  procedures  and  conduct  by  unit  visit  te<uns  and  to 
minimize  the  extent  to  which  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  team 
meidMrs  might  influence  unit  member  responses. 

The  1984  law  that  placed  the  funding  of  military  retirement  on 
an  accrual  basis  also  established  an  independent  three-member 
OoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Board  is  required  to  review  valuations  of  the  military 
retirement  system,  to  determine  the  method  of  amortizing 
unfunded  liabilities,  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  fund  not  less  than  every  four  years.  The  DoD 
Office  of  the  Actuary  provides  all  technical  and  administrative 
support  to  the  Board. 

The  Office  of  the  Actuary  uses  military  personnel  files 
maintained  by  DMOC  and  pay  files  of  the  Service  Finance  Centers 
as  input  data  in  conducting  annual  valuations  of  the  military 
retirement  system.  Population  and  pay  projections  are  generated 
by  an  actuarial  projection  model.  The  accuracy  of  all  aspects 
of  this  model  has  been  confirmed  through  two  extensive  audits. 
The  6th  QRMC  relied  heavily  on  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  for 
supporting  data.  Data  concerning  the  future  costs  of  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system  and  of  alternative  systems  is 
entirely  based  on  Office  of  the  Actuary  projections  using  the 
economic  assumptions  approved  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries. 

Analytic  Tools 

The  availability  of  tools  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  costs,  benefits,  and  specific  effects  of  active  component 
manpower  and  compensation  policies  and  programs  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  tools  for  analyzing  reserve  manpower.  This 
is  clearly  a  result  of  the  paucity  of  research  on  reserve 
coaqponent  manpower  as  compared  to  the  active  components.  It  is 
likely  also  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  greater  complexity 
of  reserve  manpower  programs.  All  of  the  following 
characteristics  of  reserve  manpower  make  its  analysis 
particularly  difficult:  accession  programs  that  combine 
significant  proportions  of  individuals  with  and  without  prior 
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service,  frequent  latered.  entry  and  reentry  into  the  Selected 
Reserve,  sarkedly  different  participation  intensities  aatong 
Selected  Reserve  prograas,  a  wide  range  in  the  asount  of  prior 
active  service  possessed  by  current  nenbers  (which  affects  the 
degree  of  investaent  in  reserve  retiretoent) ,  and  the  fact  that 
reserve  service  is  not  the  full-tiae  job  of  aost  aeabers  of  the 
Selected  Reserve. 

A  number  of  models  and  other  analytic  tools  were  developed  by 
the  6th  (UOfC  staff  or  through  contract.  Most  important  in  that 
regard  are  two  models  developed  by  the  RAMD  Corporation  for  the 
6th  QRHC.  Part  of  this  effort  included  the  development  of 
estimation  and  projection  models  that  were  capable  of  separately 
estimating  future  populations  for  part-time  reservists,  military 
technicians,  and  AGRs.  This  model  is  the  RAND  Reserve  Policy 
Screening  Model.  The  second  part  of  the  project  was  the 
development  of  a  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model.  This  model 
creates  retention  rates  by  quantifying  compensation,  taste  for 
military  service,  and  random  disturbances  that  affect  continued 
service.  The  effect  of  retirement  system  and  other  compensation 
alternatives  on  retention  rates  developed  by  the  reserve  dynamic 
retention  model  can  then  be  entered  into  the  inventory 
projection  model  to  estimate  force  structure  effects  of 
compensation  alternatives.  With  the  addition  of  alternative 
system  costs,  a  systematic  tool  has  been  provided  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  retirement  system 
alternatives. 


le  Effects  of  the  Current  Reserve  Retirement  System 

The  6th  QRHC  began  its  study  of  the  effects  of  the  current 
system  with  the  review  of  earlier  studies.  The  most  extensive 
previous  review  was  conducted  as  paxrt  of  the  Reserve 
Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS)  from  October  1976  through  June 
1978.  The  RCSS' concluded  that,  for  reserve  forces,  there  should 
be  greater  emphasis  on  current  compensation  than  on  deferred 
compensation,  and  that  the  need  for  a  retirement  system  for 
reserve  members  was  much  less  apparent  than  for  active  force 
members . 

The  RCSS  analysis  concluded  that  reserve  retirement  was  too 
costly,  fostered  an  aging  force,  and  was  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  control  relative  to  manpower  force 
effects  and  retirement  costs.  The  RCSS  developed  two  preferred 
alternative  reserve  compensation  systems.  The  first  alternative 
included  a  ntudser  of  modifications  to  reserve  retirement,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  which  would  have  been  annuity  reductions  in 
the  range  of  io  to  35  percent.  No  retirement  system  was 
included  in  the  second  alternative,  and  the  RCSS  report  states 
that  a  retirement  system  would  not  be  recommended  if  it  >*ere 
possible  to  develop  a  new  compensation  system  for  reservists.  A 
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RB00rvm  Qitrmmr  9onua,  structiur«d  to  provldo  «n  Inoontlv*  for 
contimaod  owrvioo  through  30  yoaro,  was  lun^posad  In  placa  of 
ratirMmnt.  Tha  Ripss  study  fias  oonplatsd  at  a  tins  idtan  thars 
was  grsatca?  c<nnosm  with  rscrultsent  and  sarly  attrition  than 
with  retsnticm,  and  its  rsoonsendations  say  have  reflected  this 
concern. 

!Fhe  5th  QRMC  crnducted  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  uniforsed 
services  retiresent  systen  hut,  by  design,  did  not  undertake  a 
Qoagirehensive  study  of  reserve  retirement.  The  5th  QRIfC  did 
find  that  a  nusber  of  the  RCSS  conclusions  were  still  valid, 
including  the  finding  that  reserve  retiresent  results  in  a  high 
flow  of  officers  and  a  low  flow  of  enlisted  senbers  to 
retiresent. 

As  sho«m  earlier  in  Figure  9-1,  6th  QRMC  projections  indicate 
that  the  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  among  those  receiving  reserve 
retired  pay  is  rapidly  changing.  It  is  clear  that  reserve 
retirement  is  now  a  major  factor  in  the  retention  of  enlisted 
members  with  critical  leadership  and  technical  skills.  The  QRMC 
analysis  Indicates  that  an  incentive  for  career  reserve  service 
is  absolutely  reguired  to  maintain  the  reserve  components  at 
required  strength  beyond  eight  years  of  service.  Results  of  the 
RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  indicate  that,  with 
elimination  of  retirement  as  a  career  incentive,  the  Selected 
Reserve  could  not  maintain  its  required  manpower  force 
structures  and  would  lose  critical  experience.  Although  the 
analysis  Indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  replace  retirement 
with  current  income  Incentives,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
could  be  accomplished  at  less  cost  or  with  equal  ef fectivcmess 
in  attracting  and  retaining  high  quality  members  with  the  needed 
experience.  The  model  indicates  that,  in  the  absence  of  reserve 
retirement,  retention  in  the  midyears  of  service  becomes  a 
problem  even  with  current  compensation  alternatives  in  places. 

The  QRMC  looked  in  some  detail  at  the  relationship  between 
reserve  retirement  and  continuation  trends  in  the  reserve 
components.  The  retirement  system  retains  needed  nai^ower  to  20 
or  more  years  of  service.  Once  qualified  for  eventual  retired 
pay  at  age  60,  however,  there  is  little  economic  incentive  to 
discontinue  active  reserve  service.  Indeed,  since  continued 
service  increases  retirement  points  and  retired  pay  at  age  60, 
the  reserve  retirement  syatem  provides  a  strong  incentive  to 
remain  in  the  reserve  program  beyond  completion  of  the  minimum 
years  of  satisfactory  service  for  retirement  eligibility. 

The  analysis  of  continuation  rates  in  tha  reserve  cemponents 
indicates  that  reserve  retirement  works  well  as  an  incentive  to 
draw  qualified  junior  menhers  into  reserve  careers  and  to 
attract  members  with  active  component  service.  The  pull  of 
reserve  retirement  is  evidenced  in  continuation  rates  as  early 
as  five  to  seven  years  of  service,  and  this  pull  gradually 
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incrMSM  through  20  years  of  service.  There  is  a  drop  in  the 
continuation  rates  at  the  ao-^ear  point:  however,  they 
iwMdiately  increase  again  and  remain  high  well  beyond  30  years 
of  service.  Comparison  with  active  duty  continuation  rates 
indicates  that  reserve  rates  are  slightly  lower  through  the 
first  20  years  of  service  and  much  higher  than  active  rates 
after  that  point. 

In  most  of  the  reserve  components  the  reserve  manpower  force 
has  continued  to  age.  The  impact  of  this  trend  on  the  readiness 
of  reserve  components  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  Logistics 
Management  Institute  (INI)  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  age 
distribution  of  reservists  by  military  specialty.  The  INI 
report  indicates  that,  as  of  early  1987,  members  in  age- 
critical  specialties  with  the  greatest  demand  for  youth  and 
vigor  were  only  about  two  years  older  than  their  active  force 
counterparts.  Older  meisbers  were  in  specialties  where  age  is 
less  critical.  INI  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  project  the 
current  force  into  the  future. 

As  a  benchmark  against  which  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
current  and  proposed  reserve  compensation  programs,  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Coast  Guard  were  asked  to  develop  manpower 
force  structures  reflecting  desired  continuation  rates  and  force 
management  practices  for  their  reserve  components. 

Considerations  such  as  age  of  the  force,  promotion  flow  relative 
to  length  of  service,  training  requirements,  and  skill  levels 
relative  to  grade  were  to  be  balanced  in  the  development  of  the 
desired  structures.  There  are  significant  differences  among  the 
force  structure  profiles  provided.  In  general,  however,  they 
indicate  a  desire  to  continue  a  higher  percentage  of  the  force 
from  6  to  20  years  of  service,  with  increased  separations 
occurring  after  25  to  30  years  of  service. 

The  age  distribution  of  part-time  reservists  for  all  reserve 
components  is  currently  being  affected  by  a  sizeable  hump  of 
members  who  initially  joined  the  armed  forces  during  the  Vietnam 
War  period.  Members  in  the  age  cohort  representing  the  peak  of 
this  hvimp  were  40  or  41  in  1987,  depending  on  component  and  on 
officer  or  enlisted  status.  It  is  clear  that  most  reserve 
components  will  have  to  make  and  implement  personnel  policies  to 
provide  effective  management  of  this  hump  over  the  next  10 
years.  A  major  concern  of  the  QRMC  was  to  assess  what  the 
manpower  force  structure  will  look  like  after  this  major  hump 
passes  through  the  system. 

The  RAND  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model  was  used  to  assess 
future  manpower  force  distributions.  The  projections  indicate  a 
continuing  aging  trend  into  the  next  century,  with  the  trend 
stronger  in  the  enlisted  force  than  in  the  officer  force.  The 
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projactions  indicate  a  doubling,  by  the  year  2000,  of  the 
percentage  of  the  part-tine  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  force  with 
over  20  years  of  service. 

Conclusions  Concerning  the  Current  Systes 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  the  current  system  concluded  that  a 
retention  incentive  is  necessary  to  maintain  required  manpower 
force  structures,  and  personnel  with  needed  leadership, 
technical  qualifications,  and  experience.  There  are,  however, 
current  and  projected  manpower  force  management  problems  that 
are  related  to  the  effects  of  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system.  In  the  absence  of  personnel  policies  that  set  maximum 
tenure  points  or  actively  select  out  some  members,  the  strong 
incentive  for  personnel  to  continue  as  long  as  possible 
contributes  to  an  aging  force.  Associated  problems  of  promotion 
stagnation  potentially  reduce  retention  prior  to  20  years  of 
service.  The  current  system  provides  no  flexibility  in  terms  of 
compensation  incentives  that  could  offset  these  trends  or  deal 
with  an  increasing  rate  of  involuntary  transfers  to  the  Retired 
Reserve;  transfers  that  will  likely  be  required  as  members  who 
initially  entered  the  military  during  the  Vietnam  Era  complete 
20  or  more  years  of  service. 


Aiternativg  SYSteas  hnalygig 

The  QRMC  examined  a  number  of  alternatives  to  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system.  The  development  and  assessment  of 
possible  alternatives  was  guided  by  several  considerations  that 
became  design  criteria  for  alternative  systems.  These  are  the 
resulting  design  criteria: 

•  The  reserve  retirement  system  must  be  fully  compatible  with 
the  active  duty  retirement  system,  with  active  duty  and 
reserve  service  creditable  in  either  system. 

•  Reserve  retirement  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  aid 
in  recruiting  members  with  prior  active  duty  service, 
without  being  so  competitive  as  to  cause  undesired 
attrition  from  the  active  components. 

•  An  alternative  system  should  be  structured  to  support  the 
accomplishment  of  reserve  manpower  objectives  in  the 
near  term. 

•  Members  who  first  entered  a  uniformed  service  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  any  proposed  alternative  should  be  provided 
the  option  of  electing  the  alternative  system  or  remaining 
under  the  current  system. 
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•  An  alternative  system  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  seven  reserve  coaqponents. 

•  There  should  be  an  incentive  to  continue  to  serve  beyond  20 
years,  and  the  incentive  should  increase  until  30  years  of 
service. 

•  A  means  should  be  provided  for  replacing  some  percentage  of 
lost  reserve  compensation  for  members  who  have  qualified 
for  retirement  at  age  60  but  can  no  longer  participate. 

•  Any  alternative  should  be  relatively  simple  in  application, 
so  that  the  modified  or  optional  system  can  be  readily 
coimnunlcated  to  and  understood  by  reservists. 

•  Retirement  system  alternatives  should  be  cost  neutral  or 
reduce  long-term  retired  pay  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  development  and  exaunination  of  alternatives 
that  would  meet  the  above  criteria,  a  review  was  conducted  of 
earlier  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  change  to  reserve 
retirement.  These  included  reducing  the  value  of  reserve 
retirement,  creating  a  penalty  for  those  who  cease  active 
participation  prior  to  30  years  of  service,  lowering  the  age  of 
eligibility  for  reserve  retired  pay  or  providing  a  lump  sum 
payment  option  before  age  60,  and  eliminating  reserve  retirement 
altogether. 

Increased  Current  Compensation  in  Lieu  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Using  the  RAND  models  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  increase 
of  between  10  and  17  percent  (depending  on  component)  in  after¬ 
tax  pay  would  be  required  to  offset  the  elimination  of  reserve 
retirement  and  hold  accessions  constant.  When  the  DoD 
calculates  its  compensation  costs  of  achieving  the  required 
after-tax  Increase,  there  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  DoD 
budget  even  with  the  reduced  accrual  payments  into  the  Military 
Retirement  Fund.  Federal  outlays  to  pay  for  the  retired  pay  of 
grandfathered  reservists  and  the  increased  compensation  for  new 
entrants  would  increase  until  Fiscal  Year  2033.  Total  excess 
cumulative  outlays  peak  at  over  29  billion  1988  dollars  and  are 
not  recaptured  until  Fiscal  Year  2053.  These  cost  estimates 
represent  a  "best  case"  scenario,  in  that  potential  significant 
increases  in  accession  and  training  costs  have  not  been 
included. 

While  monetary  costs  are  a  major  consideration,  potential 
Impacts  on  manpower  force  structures  are  also  important.  The 
QRMC  analysis  indicates  that,  in  the  absence  of  reserve 
retirement,  retention  in  the  midyears  of  service  becomes  a 
problem  even  with  current  compensation  alternatives  in  place. 
Increased  accession  requirements  result  from  the  reduction  in 
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career  retention.  Substitution  of  youth  for  nldcareer 
experience  is  especially  problematic  in  the  reserve  components. 
These  projected  effects  might  be  reduced  through  the  skillful 
targeting  of  current  condensation  alternatives,  but  the  long¬ 
term  ability  to  provide  an  incentive  as  stable  and  effective  as 
reserve  retirement  is  uncertain. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that  current  compensation  alternatives 
would  be  more  expensive  than  reserve  retirement.  Substitution 
of  current  compensation  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  members 
with  very  long  service — a  change  that  is  warranted — but  it  would 
also  be  likely  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  members  in  midcareer, 
a  change  that  would  almost  certainly  impact  on  readiness. 

Reductions  in  Value  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Although  elimination  of  reserve  retirement  has  serious 
drawbacks,  it  is  possible  that  reductions  in  the  value  of  the 
retirement,  combined  with  current  compensation  alternatives, 
would  achieve  increased  cost-effectiveness.  The  QRMC  analysis 
indicates  that  such  a  change,  however,  would  result  in  increased 
accession  requirements.  Initial  entry  training  costs  tend  to 
overwhelm  the  relatively  small  savings  that  can  be  achieved  from 
a  more  junior  part-time  force.  Under  this  alternative,  force 
distribution  problems  would  remain,  since  members  who  have 
completed  20  years  of  service  would  still  be  likely  to  remain  in 
active  reserve  service  for  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to 
increase  their  eventual  retirement  benefit.  The  QRMC  concludes 
that  this  alternative  would  exacerbate  the  problems  of  the 
current  retirement  system  while  resulting  in  an  increased  DoD 
budget  and  increased  federal  outlays. 

Actuarially  Neutral  Luiiq)  Sum  Payment 

Actuarially  neutral  means  that,  if  you  offer  an  early  lump  sun 
payment  or  a  reduced  early  retirement  annuity  in  lieu  of  an 
existing  annuity,  the  present  value  of  a  lump  sim  payment  or  of 
a  stream  of  early  payments  is  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the 
payment  stream  of  the  old  annuity.  On  examination,  the 
actuarially  neutral  lump  sun  payment  alternative  had  some 
positive  features.  There  were  overriding  defects,  however. 
First,  this  option  appeared  to  be  overly  attractive,  possibly 
conducive  to  early  losses  of  personnel  that  the  reserve 
components  would  want  to  retain.  Second,  the  lump  sum  option 
would  greatly  increase  outlays  for  military  retirement  if 
election  of  the  option  became  possible. 

Actuarially  Neutral  Early  Annuity 

An  actuarially  neutral  early  annuity  was  calculated  and  its 
effects  examined.  The  principal  defect  found  with  this 
alternative  was  that  the  annuity  amount  represented  a  very  high 
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percent  of  monthly  drill  pay  for  many  members  and,  for  some, 
would  be  twice  the  oonthly  drill  pay.  The  more  retirement 
points  held  by  a  member  electing  this  option,  the  higher  the 
payment.  This  would  also  Induce  unwanted  losses,  and  the  losses 
would  be  greatest  among  those  whose  point  totals  were  higher  as 
a  result  of  past  active  duty  or  more  Intense  reserve 
participation. 

The  QRHC  made  several  attempts  to  adapt  the  actuarially 
neutral  early  annuity  concept  to  an  alternative  providing  a 
better  fit  with  the  est2d3lished  criteria.  The  most  promising 
was  a  two-tier  early  annuity  based  on  years  of  service  rather 
than  on  the  age  of  the  member  vdien  the  first  tier  of  the  early 
annuity  starts.  This  two-tier  system  is  the  recommended 
alternative  of  the  QRHC. 

The  Two-Tier  Years-of-Service-Based  Early  Annuity  Option 

This  alternative  would  provide  an  optional  early  annuity  at 
any  point  after  initial  qualification  for  retirement  through 
completion  of  20  satisfactory  years  of  service.  This  first  tier 
would  be  a  flat  percentage  of  the  retired  pay  base  calculated 
under  the  high-three  averaging  method.  The  second  tier  would  be 
at  age  62.  Election  of  the  optional  system  would  require  a 
retirement  point  reduction.  Retired  pay  before  and  after  age  62 
would  be  annually  adjusted  for  inflation,  based  on  the  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  minus  1  percent.  A  one-time 
catch  up  at  age  62  is  made  to  the  first  tier.  The  amount  of  the 
first-tier  monthly  annuity  would  be  constant  for  all  members  in 
the  same  grade  who  elect  the  Two-Tier  Option  at  the  same  years- 
of-service  point,  regardless  of  their  age.  While  the  Two-Tier 
system  would  be  optional  for  all  current  members,  it  would 
replace  the  age  60  annuity  for  futuire  entrants. 

The  QRMC  assessment  of  this  alternative  indicates  that  its 
implementation  would  result  in  a  reserve  retirement  system 
better  able  to  sup^rt  reserve  manpower  objectives.  It  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  objectives  immediately  after  enactment  and 
would  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  reserve 
components.  The  size  of  the  first-tier  annuity  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  discourage  further  paid  participation  or  to 
attract  active  component  members  to  the  reserves  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  separated. 

The  RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  designed  to  assess 
the  probable  Impact  of  reserve  compensation  revisions  indicates 
that  more  members  would  be  likely  to  continue  through  25  years 
of  service,  and  that  there  would  be  somewhat  lower  continuation 
after  that  point.  Accession  requirements  under  the  Two-Tier 
Option  decline  by  about  1  percent. 
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laqpleMntation  of  this  option  would  initially  inoraasa  outlays 
froa  tha  military  retiraaent  fund,  lhasa  Inoraasad  outlays 
would  paak  at  just  ovar  $200  aillion,  aarly  in  tha  naxt  cantury. 
At  tha  hi^ast  level  this  would  represent  less  than  a  1  percent 
increase  in  outlays  from  tha  fund.  l<ong-tara  costs  for  reserve 
retirement  would  be  substantially  redue^.  This  reduction  would 
laaediately  be  reflected  by  a  reduction  of  about  $132  aillion 
per  year  in  the  DoD  accrual  payments  into  the  fund.  The  system 
should  be  easily  tuiderstood  by  most  reservists.  The  specific 
provisions  of  the  recoaaended  alternative  nay  be  revised  in  the 
development  of  a  legislative  proposal.  Many  technical  details 
necessary  to  Integrate  the  Two'-Tier  Option  with  current  law  and 
policy  also  remain  to  be  worked  out. 


Retir«ggit  Point  System  Analysis  and  Reco— endations 

As  with  the  reserve  retirement  in  general,  the  retirement 
point  crediting  system  established  in  1948  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged.  Documentation  on  the  original  basis  for 
some  aspects  of  the  point  system  is  slight,  however  it  is  clear 
that  the  following  objectives  were  achieved  in  the  system  as 
established: 

•  Active  duty  and  reserve  participation  were  both  creditable 
for  retirement. 

•  Individuals  were  to  be  credited  on  the  actual  level  of 
their  future  participation. 

•  A  minimvim  annual  point  standard  was  set  for  satisfactory 
reserve  participation  for  retirement  qualification. 

The  QRMC  analysis  reviewed  the  retirement  point  system  from 
the  perspective  of  current  conditions  of  reserve  service.  A 
major  change  from  1948  is  the  much  greater  level  of 
participation  required  and  performed  by  today's  reservists. 

This  higher  level  of  participation  has  resulted  in  concern  in 
many  quarters  that  the  60-point  annual  cap  on  points  for 
inactive  duty  training  is  inequitable.  Under  the  cap,  members 
who  perform  the  most  Inactive  duty  receive  the  same  retirement 
credit  as  those  who  meet  mlnimiun  training-pay  category  A 
requirements.  In  part,  this  is  also  an  effect  of  the  15 
membership  points  awarded  each  year.  Data  from  QRMC  unit  visits 
and  from  the  1986  RC  Surveys  indicates  that  the  60-point  annual 
cap  on  inactive  duty  training  points  is  perceived  by  many 
members  as  inequitable.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  point 
value  for  each  day  actually  worked  indicates  that,  even  when 
credited  at  two  points  per  day  for  inactive  training,  the 
probability  is  that  the  category  A  reservist  will  earn  less 
retirement  point  credit  per  working  day  than  the  member  on 
active  duty. 
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rosarva  credit  par  workiiig  day  auch  cloaar  tofinJ^ar^  Ifnila  tba 
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point  data  for  most  raaarviata,  analysis  of  tbp  existing  systen 
lad  to  tha  following  raconnandations  for  changa: 

■  Incraasa  the  annual  cap  (m  inactive  duty  training  points 
fron  60  to  7S. 

■  Eliadnata  the  15  annual  neabarship  points. 

■  Radnca  tlia  nunbar  of  points  required  feur  a  satisfactory 
ratlraaant  year  frou  SO  to  35  (with  el  tninatioo  of 
■aabaxsblp  points  this  Inmpm  tha  participation  roquirauant 
for  a  satisfactory  ratirauent  yaar  unchangad) . 

■  Cap  tha  mnbar  of  retlrenent  points  that  nay  be  cradited  in 
one  year  at  360  instead  of  365  (since  tha  division  in  tha 
formula  for  calculating  aquivalmt  years  of  active  service 
is  360,  this  ensures  that  no  nora  than  cma  year  of  credit 
nay  be  received  for  one  year  of  duty) . 

The  QRMC  believes  that  implenentation  of  the  above 
recommendations  would  result  in  providing  greater  retirement 
credit  for  members  who  perform  additional  inactive  duty  training 
beyond  minimum  Category  A  training  requirements.  Tha  retirement 
credit  earned  would  not  exceed  the  benchmark  per  working  day  for 
active  duty  credit.  The  QRMC  proposal  is  judged  to  be  cost 
neutral  if  implemented.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  current 
retiree  point  accounting  systems  and  data,  further  review  by  the 
next  QRNC  is  recommended. 


Structural  issues 

The  QRMC  also  conducted  a  detailed  review  of  structural  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  reserve  retirement  system.  The 
requirement  to  keep  large  numbers  of  reserve  officers  on 
extended  active  duty  to  meet  national  defense  requirements  after 
the  Korean  War  resulted  in  several  changes  affecting  reserve 
retirement.  Similar  changes  are  now  required  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  last  decade;  i.e.  the  requirement  for  significant 
numbers  of  enlisted  members  to  serve  on  active  duty  in  their 
reserve  status  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reserve  components  for 
full-time  recruiting,  technical,  and  administrative  support. 

There  are  two  results  of  the  failure  to  update  the  reserve 
retirement  system.  The  first  is  the  complex,  overlapping,  and 
confusing  structure  in  terms  of  which  retired  military  members 
are  categorized.  The  second  is  a  number  of  unintended 
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hav*  oivar  tha^  yaatai.  Whlla  som  of 

thaoo'ii^  otMira  afa  <|oi%a  iubstantiva  and  can  hava 

a  MMbiara'.  Aa  tha  activa  and 

ri^o^poiMi^  bad^^  avan  aora  oibiNily  alignad,  it  is 
iJt^disingly  lii|>er^^  ali  ^rovlsioins  tb  work  aquitably  in 
<^i^dar  tb  Midottraga  both  aetiva  and  tasarva  sarvica. 

'■•••  ■  -j 

To  adiiava  this  objactiva,  tha  eth  QRNC  raccnends  tha 
folldi^ag^ 

■  bagislation  to  sisplify  tha  ragular  and  rasarva  ratirad 
structura.  Zaaa  that  raqnira  tha  assignwnt  bf  ragular 
anlisted  ratiraes  to  tha  Ratirad  Rasarva  should  ba  r^;>ealed 
as  ui»aoasaary  and  anacduranistic.  Tha  Flaat  Rasarva  and 
Float  Karina  Corps  Rasarva  v6uld  ba  continuad,  but  would 

-  not  ba  aoeonntad  for  as  part  of  tita  Kaval  or  Karina  Corps 
Rasarva. 

■  Asendnent  of  section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  recall  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  egnlvalent  to  that  possessed  under  this 
secticHi  the  secretaries  of  the  Military  Departaents. 

■  Revision  of  DoD  Directive  1200.15  to  elisinate  the  category 
of  honorary  retiree  and  provide  that  only  seSbers  who  are 
or  will  be  eligible  for  retlrenent  benefits  be  placed  in 
the  Retired  Reserve  in  the  future.  Existing  honorary 
retiree  lists  would  be  reduced  by  attrition  and  then 
discontinued . 

■  Legislation  to  provide  uniformity  between  the  Services  and 
their  active  and  reserve  components  with  respect  to  the 
retired  grade  of  enlisted  personnel  guallfylng  for  active 
duty  retirement.  (NOTE:  This  change  was  enacted  as 
section  512  of  Public  Law  100-180,  December  1987.) 

■  Legislation  to  require  continvr>us  membership  in  a  reserve 
component  after  receiving  notllication  of  co^letion  of  the 
years  of  service  required  for  retired  pay  at  age  60,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  that  pay. 

■  Legislative  nmendment  to  allow  reserve  enlisted  sed>ers  to 
repeiire  years-of-service  credit  for  Inactive  duty  training 
poii^  in  the  co^putation  of  active  duty  retired  pay. 

K  Legislative  amendment  to  update  the  provisions  of  the 
active  duty  retirement  sanctuary  for  reserve  members  mi 
active  duty  who  have  more  than  18  years  of  active  federal 
setvlce. 
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■  »«ir  iwiia^t  tor 

^ '  gMiafirtat*'  -Kteii  -  ''toaetSbit^i-  im  ptlte^iaatA  dns  to 

not  VillfisM  «kiii  tlw  omm 

;  '«£f' tM  idait<(attiiin3Ntti«&^^  MinrlcMi  homUBtad. 


ifatMimr  #^1.  »fff>rTltrr 

Thoxo  ax*  api>roxl*«t«ly  64,000  »a*bara  of  tha  Satlrad  Rasarva 
vho  do  not  raisaiya  ratirad  pay  iMit  tAll  ba  antitlad  to  ratixad 
pay  at  tega  60.  thaaa  vudsars,  sesatiaas  rafarrad  to  as  gray 
araa  xatlraasi  hava  inportant  banaflts  but  ua  pracludad  fro* 
parti^patlng  in  Blllbary  activltlas  Idiat  ara  availabla  to 
raservlsta  In  althar  an  actlva  or  ratirad  status.  During  the 
period  between  the  point  tdian  they  transfer  to  tha  Ratirad 
Reserve  and  the  tiae  %fhen  they  begin  to  draw  ratirad  pay,  so*e 
reservists  feel  shut  out  and  cut  off  fro*  their  Service-  2uid  the 
way  of  life  to  which  they  have  devoted  most  of  their  working 
ymrs. 

The  6th  QlOfC  examined  the  costs  and  advantages  of  extending 
certain  benefits  to  retired  reservists  in  the  gray  area..  The 
QRMC  concluded  that  expanded  benefits  for  gray  area  retirees 
would  recognize  their  long  and  dedicated  service.  After  review 
of  several  options,  the  QRMC  recommends  that  temporary  lodging 
facilities,  military  exchange  stores  and  services  and  Class 
Vi/Package  store  privileges  be  extended  to  gray  area  retirees. 
The  QRMC  also  noted  that  these  expanded  benefits  would  increase 
monies  for  nonappropriated  fund  activities  and  provide  an 
incentive  for  members  with  more  than  20  years  of  service  to 
transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve. 

The  Two-Tier  Option  to  the  current  retirement  system,  if 
implemented,  would  effectively  eliminate  the  issue  of  gray  area 
retirees.  Under  the  Two-Tier  Option,  the  QRMC  recomaends  that 
all  Retired  Reservists  under  age  60  who  are  receiving  first-tier 
retainer  pay  or  are  eligible  for  retired  pay  at  age  60  have  the 
same  benefits  as  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  At  age  60  all 
reservists  receiving  retired  pay  or  first-tier  retainer  pay 
would  be  eligible  for  the  same  benefits  as  are  all  military 
retirees. 


Air  Force  Concerns 

In  the  course  of  the  review  of  the  QRMC  report  by  the  Military 
DepartMnts,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  (the  reserve 
components  of  which  are  structured  and  manned  sone«diat 
differently  than  are  the  components  of  the  other  Military 
Departments)  provided  a  statement  of  concerns  with  respect  to 
certain  QldfC  recomniendations.  These  concerns  follow: 
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to:  ana  aging 

#|H^^..--v,v1^,Mr-,*^rva  Forca* 
ara  ooti^.  liny iac^nda  aj5)ariance 

and  staJbility.  naa  forcas  ara  nanagM  in  aach  a  way  as  to  aaka 
inroMtion  stagflation  a  minor  issua.  if  it  wara  a  problaa,  the 
ralatad  dissatisfaction  «ii^  rsaarva  aarvioa  would,  rasult  in  a 
daoraasad  ratwttion  rata,  tairtiin^  ra^^  ara 

<M^pppy|n|;^  aptly  annuity  opticm  could  a^  it  attractive 
fw.in^  parsomial  to  iaaVa,  causing  a 

si^^^osnt  dsf^aasa  in  raadinass.  This  could  ba  aspaoially 
si^^fipii^j  if  rssu^  pilots  began  to  separata  after  20 

years. of  sefvlc*,  certainly  not  an  intendfd  goal  by  sanagesent. 
nie  inoressed  early  outflow  of  reserve  forces  pilots  would 
create  mpxM  vacancies,  which  would  in  turn  provide  sore 
{^Mortunity  tor  active  forces  pilots  to  affiliate  with  reserve 
UMtn,  exacerbating  an  already  critical  active  pilot  retention 
problem.  The  early  annuity  option  may  be  especially  detrimental 
to  the  me  program.  IMA  positions  are  established  by  the  Major 
Commands  and  are  typically  senior  grades.  Since  IMAs  typically 
receive  less  income  fron  reserve  participation  than  do  unit 
mesnars,  a  significant  portion  of  our  IMAs  may  find  it 
attractive  to  take  the  early  annuity  thus  causing  a  significant 
shortfall.  Before  any  decision  is  made  for  an  early  annuity, 
these  questions  should  be  the  subject  of  a  thorough  quantitative 
analysis,  and  perhaps  the  subject  of  a  survey,  to  project 
possible  effects  on  Air  Force  combat  capability. 


Second  Tier  of  Annuity  at  Ace  62.  Current  reserve  retirement 
pay  begins  at  age  60.  Recommend  age  60  vice  age  62  be 
considered  as  an  alternative  to  the  Two-Tler  Years  of  Service 
Based  Early  Annuity  Option.  The  analysis  and  conclusion  of  this 
review  is  not  contained  in  the  final  report. 

Elimination  of  Membership  Points.  If  membership  points  were 
eliminated,  well  over  half  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  would  take 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  retired  pay.  Few  members  in  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  are  authorized  additional  Inactive  Duty 
Training  Periods  (IDTs) .  These  periods  are  primarily  used  by 
aircrews  to  enhance  their  combat  capability,  but  aircrews  only 
represent  10  percent  of  the  force.  Unpaid  IDT  is  unusual  in  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  and  is  not  mission  productive  nor  does  it 
necessarily  enhance  combat  capability.  Any  change  in  the 
retir«Bent  system  of  this  magnitude  is  certain  to  have  a 
negative  impact  on  combat  capability.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
Reserve  exponents  Surveys  data  which  indicated  many  unpaid  IDT 
points  could  be  used  to  offset  the  loss  of  membership  points  is 
over  stated.  The  specific  question  from  which  this  data  was 
extracted  was  ambiguous  and  provided  great  leeway  for  personal 
interpretation.  It  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  to  support  the 
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recoraendation.  The  eliaination  of  ■eaddershlp  points  has  not 
been  quemtitatively  analyzed  and  auiy  have  an  adverse  iiq>act  on 
retention  and  coabat  capability. 

Eliaination  of  the  Honorary  Retiree  Category  froa  the  Retired 
Reserve.  Although  the  QRMC  sees  little  value  to  the  Honorary 
Retiree  this  category  has  a  great  deal  of  eaotional  appeal  and 
is  a  positive  public  relations  issue  for  the  Air  Force  and  has 
negligible  costs.  Recoaaend  the  category  be  retained  but  not 
interfere  with  any  lists  used  for  aobilization. 

Finally,  it  has  been  stated  nuaerous  tiaes  that  "Reserve 
Retlreaent  is  too  expensive  and  needs  to  be  cut."  In  1987,  the 
total  DoD  budget  for  reserve  retlreaent  was  $958  aillion  for  a 
force  of  1.1  aillion  personnel  in  the  reserve  coaponents.  This 
is  certainly  not  too  expensive  considering  the  Reserve 
Coaponents  contribute  25-30  percent  of  the  Total  Force 
warfighting  capability.  While  it  is  important  for  the 
Department  to  constantly  ensure  the  best  capability  for  least 
cost,  this  does  not  translate  directly  to  an  "a  priori” 
assumption  that  costs  must  be  reduced. 
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Pottelttai  ttea  Fpobloa 

Th«  highest  priority  of  the  sllitary  health  care  system  is 
codsat  medical  readiims.  Xlthou^  quality  health  care  during 
peacetime  may  be  i^e  most  visible  aspect  of  military  medicine, 
the  primary  mission  is  to  support  military  forces  in  conflict. 
This  mission  requires  trained  personnel  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  with  the  ri^t  skills,  ready  to  perform  their  duties  when 
called.  This  chapter  summarizes  the  report  on  compensation  in 
support  of  reserve  medical  manpower  which  is  piibllshed 
separately  as  Volume  IC  of  the  report. 

Role  of  the  Medical  Iteserve 

In  recent  years,  the  reserve  components  have  assumed  an 
Increasing  portion  of  the  combat  medical  support  mission.  The 
role  of  the  reserve  medical  force  is  even  more  extensive  when 
viewed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  manpower  requirement. 

Today,  the  reserve  components  are  counted  on  for  53  percent  of 
reqpiired  combat  health  care  personnel.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
medical  officers,  76  percent  of  nurses,  and  47  percent  of 
enlisted  health  care  personnel  required  for  the  world-wide 
combat  mission  must  come  from  the  reserve.  By  Fiscal  Year  1992, 
61  percent  of  required  cosibat  medical  manpower  is  projected  to 
come  from  the  reserve  components,  which  will  then  be  providing 
58  percent  of  the  total  required  enlisted  health  care  personnel. 
The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  projects  that  the  Services  will  then  rely  on  the  reserve 
components  to  provide  78  percent  of  wartime  staffing  for  the 
critically  short  wartiiae  physician  specialties  of 
anesthesiology,  general  surgery,  and  orthopedic  surgery. 

Factors  Unique  to  Health  Professionals 

There  are  several  factors  that  differentiate  the  military 
health  professional  community  from  other  military  members  and 
contribute  to  the  difficulties  in  attracting  and  retaining  a 
reserve  military  health  care  force. 

The  role  of  military  medicine  is  twofold:  maintenance  of 
medical  readiness  for  war  and  provision  of  a  viable  health  care 
system  during  peacetime.  The  simultaneous  requirement  for 
medical  readiness  places  a  tremendous  strain  on  a 
fully-ccMsaitted  active  conqponent  system.  Given  the 
life-and-death  peacetime  mission  along  with  rhe  need  for 
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slaultaiMOUB  training  and  aquiiqping  for  var,  the  development  of 
a  strong  medical  reserve  force  is  imperative.  In  retrospect,  it 
is  surprising  that  there  has  been  so  little  concern  with  reserve 
component  health  professionals  and  their  compensation.  In  part, 
tlw  rmasQQ  f  or  this  neglect  may  be  that  theJieneflt  to  the 
military  or  the  reserve  medical  force  was  not  sufficiently 
Integrated  into  the  institutional  fabric  of  the  military.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  health  care  professionals  is  clear  during 
tine  of  c<Mbat.  Historically,  durii^  peacetime,  concern  with 
day>to>di^  missions  has  result«l  in  the  neglect  of  the 
Institutieoal  benefit  derived  from  retaining  more  health  care 
professionals  than  are  required  for  quality  patient  care  for  the 
immediate  peacetime  force. 

Several  health  professions  are  among  the  highest  paid 
occupations  in  the  country.  The  basic  pay  structure  of  the 
military  does  not  compare  favorably  with  civilian  income  for 
these  professions,  which  makes  recruiting  and  retention 
difficult.  Lending  further  complexity  to  the  problem  are  the 
wide  variety  of  specialties  within  each  health  profession, 
particularly  within  the  field  of  medicine,  that  command  incomes 
ranging  over  a  very  broad  continuum. 

The  discrepancy  between  military  income  and  the  civilian 
Income  of  some  health  professions  has  been  well  recognized  over 
the  last  40  years.  The  recruitment  and  retention  of  medical 
officers  has  been  of  concern  ever  since  World  War  II.  The 
greatest  problem  has  generally  been  in  specialties  commanding 
the  highest  civilian  incomes.  Special  and  incentive  pays  and 
sponsored  medical  education  have  been  used  to  meet  this  problem. 
Although  the  discrepancy  between  military  pay  and  civilian 
income  also  exists  for  reserve  coiq>onent  medical  officers,  no 
incentive  pay  program  comparable  to  the  active  duty  program  has 
ever  been  developed  for  reserve  health  professionals.  The  only 
special  pay  for  reserve  health  professionals  is  restricted  to 
medical  officers  with  prior  active  component  service  while 
serving  on  active  duty  for  training.  At  maximum,  this  special 
pay  Increased  the  reserve  income  of  eligible  medical  officers  by 
an  average  of  only  $175  per  year.  Given  the  high  external 
market  com>atltlon  for  physicians,  this  sum  ceuinot  be  expected 
i  to  be  an  economic  motivator  in  a  decision  to  join  or  remain  in 

l  the  reserve.  The  principle  of  additional  coiq>ensatlon  for 

I  difficult-to-man  specialties  has  not  been  applied  to  the  reserve 

I  medical  force. 

For  the  reserve  components,  the  other  critical  shortage  of 
great  concern  has  been  for  professional  nurses.  Military 
compensation,  training  opportunities,  and  work  environment  have 
generally  been  sufficiently  attractive  to  meet  the  demand  for 
nurses  for  the  peacetime  mission  in  the  active  components.  The 
draand  for  nurses  in  the  reserve  components  is  significantly 
greater  than  in  the  active  components,  however.  In  fact,  the 
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total  raaorva  ccnqponant  ahortfall  for  nursas,  ourrantly 
projactad  at  31,000,  is  aora  than  twioa  as  larga  as  tha  total 
nuabar  of  norsas  sazvlng  in  tha  activa  coaqpmiants.  Daspita  tha 
aagnituda  of  tha  daaand  for  nursas  in  tha  resarva,  thara  has 
baan  no  attai^pt,  until  vary  raoantly,  to  davalop  spadial 
incantivas  or  training  prograas  to  aake  reserve  service  aore 
attractive  to  nurses. 

Deterainlng  the  extent  of  initial  and  continuing  training 
needed  to  assure  that  allitary  health  professionals  are  prepared 
for  aobllisation  la  a  persistent  problea.  Health  care 
professionals  in  the  reserve  components  represent  a  pool  of 
largely  trained  aanpower.  The  priaary  skills  of  health 
professionals  are  not  specific  to  the  allitary;  instead,  they 
are  universal  aedical  skills  in  which  the  ailltary  aeaber  (with 
the  exception  of  the  trainee)  is  already  trained  and  proficient. 
This  poses  two  challenges  unique  to  reserve  medicine:  the  need 
to  determine  ainlaun  adequate  levels  of  training  in  ailltary 
medicine  and  ancillary  allitary  skills,  and  the  need  to  provide 
training  that  is  individually  challenging  and  meaningful  to 
reservists  already  trained  in  their  professions. 

The  tine  requireaents  of  reserve  participation  may  be 
especially  burdensome  for  many  health  care  professionals. 

Highly  demanding  schedules  relative  to  the  number  of  hours  spent 
in  the  civilian  job  and,  equally  important,  the  frequent 
irregularity  and  la<^  of  control  over  those  hours,  can  make 
participation  in  the  reserve  more  difficult  than  for  the 
nonnedlcal  reservist.  Integration  of  military  and  civilian 
schedules  may  be  of  particular  concern.  These  considerations 
have  begun  to  be  recognized.  The  first  initiatives  to  improve 
wartime  readiness  in  the  aedical  reserve  were  alaed  at  aore 
flexible  training  schedules  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  the 
work  environment  of  the  civilian  health  professional. 

Historical  Perspective 

A  look  at  trends  in  allitary  aedical  aanpower  following  the 
inception  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1973  is  helpful  in 
understanding  the  shortfall  of  health  care  personnel  that  exists 
in  the  reserve  components  today.  At  worst,  the  problems  in 
medical  readiness  have  been  severe,  with  military  medicine 
potmtlally  unable  to  support  United  States  troops  in  combat. 
Recognition  of  the  deficiencies  in  medical  readiness,  in  both 
manpower  and  equipment,  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  DoD  and  the 
Services  have  resulted  in  major  iiqproveaents  in  acuining  levels 
of  health  care  personnel  and  overall  medical  readiness.  Medical 
readiness  goals  have  not  yet  been  achieved,  however. 

Recognition  of  the  priorities  and  requirements  listed  below  has 
evolved  during  the  years  of  the  All -Volunteer  Force.  The 
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following  oonc«pto,  alcHig  with  i^plaiMntation  of  prograaa  and 
developamnt  of  Inltlatlvoa  baaod  on  raoognition  of  tho  concopts, 
have  all  bem  aignlf leant  for  a^leving  future  preparedness: 

•  The  priority  of  w^ilization  requlreatents  in  nedical 
planning 

•  The  requirement  for  a  strong  peacetime  reserve  medical 
force 

•  The  need  for  standardization  in  establishing  medical 
manpower  requir«aants 

The  primacy  of  the  medical  readiness  mission  of  military 
medicine  may  appear  today  as  a  clear  etnd  self-evident  concept. 
This  priority  has  not  been  clearly  perceived  in  the  past, 
however,  nor  has  the  institutional  value  of  this  priority  been 
clearly  established.  Although  all  branches  of  the  military  are 
subject  to  the  environmental  pressures  of  budget  cycles  and 
manpower  trends,  perhaps  none  have  been  more  pressed  than  the 
medical.  The  clear  necessity  of  providing  health  care  to  active 
and  retired  members  and  their  dependents  assumed  priority  during 
the  period  after  the  Draft  Era,  when  large  nuaibers  of  health 
care  personnel  were  leaving  the  military.  Initiatives  to 
attract  and  retain  health  care  professionals  were  being 
developed  to  attract  professionals  in  the  health  care 
disciplines  to  active  duty  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  During 
this  period,  the  military  medical  departments  entered  a  period 
of  declining  capability.  Manpower  deficiencies  in  the  active 
components  were  acconqtanied  by  deficiencies  in  reserve  manning 
and  in  mobilization  equipment  and  supplies.  During  a  time  when 
it  was  already  difficult  to  provide  day-to-day  care,  the  need  to 
maintain  medical  readiness  went  largely  unaddressed.  As  a 
consequence,  the  status  of  the  reserve  medical  force  was  not  a 
priority.  Assessments  conducted  since  1978  have  generally 
concluded  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
adequate  medical  support  to  combat  forces  in  time  of  war. 

By  1980,  Congressional  and  Service  initiatives  had  begun  to 
stabilize  the  active  duty  health  care  population  at  an  adequate 
level.  In  1981,  DoD  efforts  were  turned  toward  correcting 
deficiencies  in  medical  readiness:  the  reserve  medical  forces 
began  to  receive  significant  attention  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II.  A  ntoaber  of  Initiatives  were  undertaken,  ranging 
from  the  establishment  of  DoD  training  policy  designed  to 
achieve  peacetime  medical  readiness,  to  establishment  of  the 
general  and  flag  officer  Reserve  Components  Medical  Council 
organized  to  review  medical  readiness  issues  and  to  recommend 
actions  to  increase  the  reserve  nedical  readiness  posture. 
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A  significant  problem  in  the  achievement  of  personnel 
readiness  in  the  medical  reserve  has  been  the  establishment  of 
wartime  medical  manpower  requirements.  This  problem  manifested 
itself  in  several  ways.  Until  very  recently,  the  Services  did 
not  focus  on  management  of  reserve  health  care  professionals  by 
specialty,  which  led  to  an  imbalance  in  the  strength  of  the 
reserve  components;  this  strength  did  not  mirror  the  mix  of 
specialties  required  for  combat.  Achieving  the  correct  mix  of 
specialties  for  combat  has  now  become  a  major  emphasis  of  the' 
DoD,  and  the  Services  have  implemented  recrui'tment  and  personnel 
policies  that  emphasize  management  by  specialty  and  are  targeted 
to  the  critically  short  wartime  specialties  within  the  reserve 
community. 

The  ability  to  attract  reserve  health  care  personnel  has  also 
been  impeded  by  lack  of  agreement  on  the  size  and  distribution 
of  the  shortfalls.  Staffing  ratios,  casualty  estimates,  and 
evacuation  policies  make  the  development  of  requirements 
exceptionally  difficult.  A  number  of  studies  over  the  years 
indicate  that  planning,  analysis,  and  management  within  the 
defense  medical  department  has  been  impeded  by  inadec[uate  data 
and  information  systems  and  by  lack  of  standardization  when 
reporting  assets  and  projecting  requirements.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  single  effort  in  the  establishment  of  a  systematic 
method  for  determining  defense  medical  manpower  requirements  was 
the  development  of  the  Medical  Planning  Module  (MPM) ,  a 
subsystem  of  the  Joint  Operation  Planning  System.  The  MPM  is  an 
automated  program  that  predicts  workload*related,  hospital-based 
medical  requirements  based  on  varying  combat  scenarios.  Among 
the  requirements  generated  are  hospital  beds,  blood/ fluids, 
medical  supply,  and  manpower.  Manpower  requirements  generated 
by  the  MPM  vary  from  standard  reciuirements :  they  are  derived 
from  a  workload  perspective,  whereas  previous  requirements  were 
generated  in  consonance  with  individual  Service  force  structure. 
The  MPM,  in  combination  with  Service  unique  requirements,  is  now 
the  official  source  of  combat  medical  manpower  requirements. 
There  were  a  series  of  delays  in  widespread  use  of  the  MPM  until 
1986  when  the  DoD  directed  that  the  Services  use  the  MPM  in 
developing  manpower  requirements  from  Fiscal  Year  1988  forward. 

Development  of  Reserve  Medical  Databases 

The  newly  developed  emphasis  on  the  reserve  medical  force,  and 
the  ability  to  make  standard  projections  of  medical  manpower 
requirements  through  the  MPM,  focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
Improved  management  information  systems  for  reserve  personnel 
data.  New  database  systems  now  enable  comparisons  of  peacetime 
authorizations,  wartime  requirements,  and  actual  unit  manning 
levels  as  well  as  comparisons  of  skill  qualification  with  unit 
position  requirements,  enabling  assessment  of  readiness  from  a 
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perspective  of  skill  qualification.  An  additional  new  database 
provides  the  capability  to  assess  medical  unit  readiness  on  the 
basis  of  personnel  and  equipment  criteria. 

Fiscal  Year  1988-1992  Defense  Guidance 

In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  to  ensure  Service  use  of  the  NPH  and  to 
further  the  achievement  of  medical  readiness,  the  DoD  Issued 
guidance  to  the  Services  with  respect  to  medical  readiness.  The 
Fiscal  Year  1988-1992  Defense  Guidance,  reflecting  a  strong 
Total  Force  emphasis  on  medical  mobilization  preparedness, 
included  the  guidance  that  the  Services  should  establish  reserve 
recruiting  programs  that  would  reduce,  by  20  percent  per  year 
from  FY  1988  through  FY  1992,  overall  wartime  shortages  of 
nurses  and  physicians  in  the  critically  short  wartime  skills. 

Details  of  the  Shortfall 

Based  on  total  wartime  requirements  and  incorporating  Service 
yield  estimates,  the  DoD  estimates  that  it  has  an  overall 
shortfall  of  7,100  physicians  and  31,000  nurses.  Of  the  total 
physician  shortage,  5,265  requirements  are  for  physicians 
qualified  in  wartime  specialties  that  are  designated  as 
critically  short,  including  anesthesiologists,  general  surgeons, 
and  orthopedic  surgeons.  The  DoD  has  designated  nurse 
anesthetists  and  operating  room  nurses,  as  well  as  all  other 
nurses  as  critically  short  for  wartime.  The  marked  shortfalls 
observed  for  medical  officers  and  nurses  do  not  occur  in  other 
health  professional  disciplines.  The  shortage  of  enlisted 
health  care  personnel  is  also  large,  with  the  DoD  reporting  a 
shortage  of  73,000  members  in  the  health  care  skills. 

The  shortage  in  absolute  numbers  of  reserve  members  who  are 
qualified  as  physicians,  nurses,  and  enlisted  health  care 
specialists  is  compounded  by  skill  mismatches  in  which  billets 
are  filled  by  untrained  individuals  or  members  qualified  in 
skills  other  than  those  required  by  their  billet.  Personnel 
readiness  among  medical  units  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
(the  two  components  for  which  data  was  available)  is  lower  than 
that  for  nonmedical  units.  Personnel  shortfalls  and  skill 
mismatches  are  a  significant  cause  of  the  low  levels  of 
personnel  readiness  of  medical  units  throughout  the  reserve 
components . 


History  of  Incentives  for  Health  Professionals 

shortages  of  health  care  professionals  have  been  a  continuing 
problem  for  the  military.  Until  recently,  the  primary  concern 
has  been  to  procure  and  retain  the  numbers  of  qualified  health 
professionals  needed  to  meet  the  health  care  requirements  of  the 
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unlfoned  services.  This  concern  becaee  particularly  acute  with 
the  substitution  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force  for  the  draft.  Most 
studies  and  reviews  conducted  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  neglected 
reserve  health  care  professionals  and  enlisted  health  care 
personnel . 

The  history  of  special  incentives  for  health  care  personnel  is 
almost  exclusively  a  history  of  incentives  for  those  serving  in 
the  active  components:  regular  active  duty  members  and 
reservists  on  active  duty  for  periods  of  one  year  or  more.  From 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  through  the  beginning  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  except  for  a  brief  period,  medical  manpower 
requirements  were  met  primarily  through  the  draft  or  draft- 
related  programs.  During  this  entire  period  (and  particularly 
since  the  late  1960s)  there  have  been  a  series  of  measures,  with 
both  direct  and  indirect  compensation  effects,  designed  to 
provide  reasonable  and  more  effective  compensation  and  personnel 
programs  for  health  professionals.  In  historical  perspective, 
the  net  result  of  these  measures  has  clearly  been  positive  for 
active  component  medical  manpower  progrzuns.  These  measures 
failed  to  consider  reserve  component  members  not  on  active  duty, 
however,  and  in  aggregate,  may  have  actually  reduced  the  ability 
of  the  reserve  components  to  offer  attractive  personnel  and 
compensation  programs  for  health  professionals. 

Personnel  incentives  have  been  developed  largely  for  their 
impact  on  the  active  component  medical  force.  Special  pays  were 
introduced  as  a  permanent  component  of  military  income  for 
specific  health  care  professions  over  30  years  ago.  The  special 
pay  programs  have  been  characterized  by  frequent  change  and 
growing  complexity  as  needs  and  philosophy  changed,  but  one 
factor  has  remained  constant:  recognition  of  the  need  to  pay 
additional  income  to  certain  health  professionals  in  order  to 
meet  active  duty  manning  requirements. 

The  current  special  pay  programs  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  provide  significant  income  above  the  basic  pay  and 
allowances.  A  medical  officer  with  10  to  12  years  of  service 
creditable  for  special  pay  purposes  is,  if  board  certified, 
potentially  entitled  to  $21,500  in  special  pays.  If  qualified 
in  a  critically  short  wartime  specialty,  the  officer  may  be 
eligible  for  an  additional  annual  bonus  of  up  to  $8,000, 
depending  on  individual  Service  policy.  The  $8,000  limit  for 
the  additional  bonus  was  removed  for  payments  made  from  FY  1989 
on,  opening  the  way  for  payment  of  still  larger  bonuses  to  those 
qualified  in  the  critically  short  wartime  specialties.  A  dental 
officer  with  18  or  more  years  of  creditable  service  for  special 
pay  purposes,  if  board  certified,  may  be  entitled  to  as  much  as 
$17,000  annually  in  special  pays. 
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In  addition,  compensation  related  Initiatives  are  in  effect 
for  the  active  coi^nents  %dilch  have  not  been  authorized  for  the 
reserve.  For  instance,  since  1968,  active  coni>onent  aedical  and 
dental  officers  in  pay  grades  04  through  06  have  been  excluded 
from  the  statutory  limits  on  the  numbers  of  officers  authorized 
to  be  on  active  duty  in  those  grades.  From  1956  through  1980, 
both  active  and  reserve  medical  officers  were  awarded 
constructive  service  credit  for  use  in  coaqputing  longevity 
credit  for  basic  pay  and  in  the  multiplier  used  to  compute 
retired  pay.  When  this  authority  was  repealed  in  1980,  this 
loss  was  offset  for  active  duty  medical  officers  by  provisions 
included  in  the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Professionals  Special 
Pay  Act  of  1980,  tdiich  enhanced  direct  compensation  incentives 
for  medical  officers.  For  reserve  component  health 
professionals,  however,  the  new  law  added  no  new  special  or 
incentive  pays;  the  loss  in  Indirect  compensation  due  to  the 
repeal  of  constructive  service  credit  for  compensation  purposes 
was  real  and  lasting.  The  1980  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  also  restricted  the  use  of  constructive  service 
credit  for  initial  grade  and  future  promotion  credit  for 
individuals  appointed  in  the  reserve,  causing  further 
difficulties  for  the  reserve  components  in  the  appointment  of 
health  professionals. 

Thus,  when  the  DoD  began  to  struggle  with  the  issue  of  reserve 
medical  readiness  early  in  this  decade,  it  did  so  after  more 
than  30  years  during  which  concern  about  compensation  and 
personnel  management  of  health  professionals  was  almost 
exclusively  concentrated  on  active  component  recjuirements. 

Incentives  and  Education-Related  Programs  for  the  Reserve  Forces 

The  military  has  historically  employed  two  primary  methods  for 
meeting  its  requirements  for  health  care  professionals.  These 
Include  additional  Income  and  a  number  of  education-related 
programs . 

Education  assistance  programs  for  health  care  professionals 
have  long  existed  in  the  military.  The  active  medical  force  has 
employed  several  programs  since  as  early  as  World  War  II, 
ranging  from  sponsorship  of  training  in  the  civilian  academic 
environment  to  training  in  a  health  profession  while  on  active 
duty.  For  many  health  care  specialties,  education  assistance 
programs  for  active  duty  health  care  officers  continue  to  exist 
today. 

Only  three  incentive  programs  for  reserve  health  care 
professionals  exist  in  statute  today,  and  two  of  those  were 
enacted  as  recently  as  FY  1985.  Since  1974,  a  special  pay  for 
medical  officers  who  have  had  prior  active  duty  has  been  paid 
for  periods  of  active  duty  that  are  less  than  one  year  ($100  per 
month  for  those  with  at  least  one  but  less  than  two  years  of 
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prior  active  duty  and  $350  per  nonth  for  nedical  officers  with 
two  or  Bore  years  of  active  duty) .  It  is  payable  for  periods  of 
active  duty  only;  no  entitleaent  exists  for  drill  periods.  This 
was  the  first  special  pay  specifically  authorized  for  reserve 
health  care  professionals;  it  renalns  the  sole  such  entitlement 
today. 

In  the  Departaent  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1986,  to 
provide  recruiting  and  retention  tools  to  alleviate  the 
significant  shortage  of  critically  short  wartine  specialists  in 
the  reserve.  Congress  authorized  two  incentives  pertaining  to 
education  for  health  care  professionals  in  the  reserve.  A 
stipend  prograua  was  authorized  for  qualified  medical  officers 
and  nurses  in  training  in  a  critically  short  wartime  specialty. 
Due  to  continuing  concern  over  the  magnitude  of  the  medical 
manpower  shortages.  Congress  modified  and  expanded  the  program 
in  FY  1987.  Significant  changes  were  made  to  provide  an  option 
for  participation  in  the  ISR  and  to  expand  the  eligible 
population  to  Include  third>  and  fourth-year  undergraduate 
nursing  students.  In  1985,  Congress  also  authorized  a  loan 
repayment  program  for  medical  officers  and  nurses  qualified  in 
the  critically  short  wartime  specialties. 

In  summary,  in  contrast  to  programs  for  the  active  components, 
incentive  programs  for  reserve  component  health  care  officers  is 
only  a  recent  and  piecemeal  development.  Statutory  changes 
affecting  compensation  and  personnel  management  of  military 
health  professionals  over  the  past  40  years  have  largely  ignored 
reserve  component  issues  and  requirements.  The  incentives 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1985,  and  modified  and  expanded  in 
1987,  represent  the  only  significant  attempt  to  provide  needed 
incentives  for  reserve  component  health  care  professionals 
during  this  period,  even  though  shortfalls  now  identified  in  the 
community  demonstrate  the  severity  of  the  problem. 


Woncomnensation  Proorai^  and  Initiatives 

Any  direct  compensation  or  incentive  program  designed  to 
attract  and  retain  health  professionals  in  the  reserve  must  also 
consider  the  benefits,  indirect  compensation,  and  related 
factors  functioning  in  the  civilian  and  reserve  environments. 
Individually  or  in  combination,  such  progreuns  have  a  significant 
potential  for  impact  on  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  medical 
manpower.  Complex  interrelationships  exist  between  direct 
incentive  programs  and  indirect  forms  of  compensation  and 
environmental  factors,  and  these  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  incentive  programs. 

Important  in  this  regard  are  personnel  management  programs  for 
health  care  officers.  The  QRMC  found  that  current  programs  do 
not  provide  sufficient  flexibility  with  respect  to  health 
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•leparianc*  and  training  i^ould  ba  atbndaydiaaft  and  fgaataioaa 
that  would  allow  sapanta  proaatlon  oohdldamfeion  tod  living  for 
health  profasaionals  are  needed.  The  Basarva  PMraannal 

Management  Act  (ROFKA)  proposed  1^  the  DoD  would  taa»c^  most  of 
these  deficiencies. 

Historically,  efforts  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  service 
in  the  reserve  for  health  care  persomiel  have  conoenfersted  on 
areas  other  than  direct  co^pensati«m.  As  the  role  of  msdieal 
readiness  was  Identified  and  the  requlrraent  for  a  strong 
reserve  medical  force  grew,  new  and  flexible  training  prograaw 
were  developed,  tailor^  explicitly  for  health  care  parsoimel. 

One  of  the  first  medical  training  programs  develc^ed  was 
Continuing  Health  Education  to  Enhance  Readiness  (CHEER) .  It  is 
OoD  policy  that  reserve  health  care  officers  shall  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  attend  at  least  one  health  education  course 
annually.  Funding  constraints,  however,  have  generally  been  a 
limiting  factor  in  enabling  health  care  personnel  to  participate 
in  continuing  health  education  on  an  annual  basis.  Generally, 
the  Sezvices  have  problems  in  funding  all  officers  for 
attendance  at  such  courses  annually. 

The  program  has  multiple  benefits,  including  increased  medical 
readiness  through  assisting  health  care  professionals  in 
maintaining  and  enhancing  their  professional  skills  and  in 
meeting  certification,  recertification,  and  licensure 
requirements.  There  are  additional  benefits  of  attendance  that 
extend  beyond  the  immediate  enhancement  of  individual  and  unit 
mobilization  readiness.  Health  care  officers  are  likely  to 
value  such  training  at  or  eUoove  the  opportunity  cost,  or  lost 
income  during  the  period  of  absence  from  the  professional  job. 
Based  on  this  high  valuation  of  continuing  education 
opportunities,  many  health  care  professionals  perceive  the 
opportunity  to  attend  through  the  military  as  a  benefit  of 
reserve  service.  It  may  be  of  high  value  to  those  who  could  not 
otherwise  attend  such  a  course,  as  well  as  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  attended,  but  whose  opportiinity  cost  has  been 
reduced  by  attending  through  military  sponsorship. 

A  strong  additional  Impact  may  be  made  in  the  area  of  direct 
advertising.  There  is  a  very  low  level  of  awareness  of  reserve 
opportunities  among  the  civilian  health  care  comisunity.  When  a 
health  professional  attends  a  civilian  training  experience,  the 
reserve  medical  department  obtains  direct  exposure  to  the  very 
populations  from  idilch  it  seeks  to  recruit  potential  members. 
Further,  there  are  strong  indications  that  health  professionals 
respond  much  more  favorably  when  recruiting  is  conducted  by 
professionals  in  their  professional  field. 
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1%e  QRMC  coiMidtonid  fMsibility  of  ppoviding  s  gmurantMi} 
opportiinity  for  all  haalth  profaasionals  in  tha  Selactad  Raaarve 
to  attoBd  at  least  ono  iMOltlt  eduoatlmt  opnference  or  aiqteriwice 
per  year  tlnaw^  the  ewndatory  fanoinei  of  prognp  funds,  it 
oonoliideid  ftlaat  a  rsgulreiMint  for  aandatozy  f^icing  was 
mineuaesarily  cmdiersoee  and  restricted  iwnagesent  flexibility.  ^ 
The  ocxKJluded  that  a  review  of  current  prograa  procedures 

is  indicated  in  ofder  to  detereine  the  effectiveness  of  Service 
prograas  iiQ>lMenting  OoD  Directive  1215.4  which  governs  the 
CKKR  prograa. 

Siaultaneous  with  the  developaent  of  training  prograas  for 
reserve  health  care  personnel,  recruiting  resources  were 
Increased  and  recruiting  operations  intensified.  Those 
developnm!^  in  the  early  1980s  now  serve  as  cornerstones  for 
current  initiatives  that  are  broader  yet  in  scope.  Experience 
duiM^ng  the  1980s  has  indicated  that  although  increased  success 
in  recruiting  brought  unprecedented  nuabers  of  health  care 
parsoimel  into  the  reserve  coaqponents,  the  length  of  stay  for 
aany  was  very^  short,  indicating  the  need  to  sake  reserve  service 
Bore  attractive  for  health  care  professionals. 

Recent  strides  have  been  made  in  another  area  with  the 
increase  of  aaxinun  age  requireaents  for  initial  appointaent  and 
retention  in  the  reserve.  The  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  stipulated  that  professional 
applicants  who  are  qualified  in  a  critically  short  wartime 
specialty  aay  qualify  for  initial  appointaent  through  at  least 
47  years  of  age.  The  Act  also  authorized  the  retention  of 
health  care  professionals  in  the  reserve  until  age  67.  These 
recent  age  extensions  should  enable  the  reserve  to  recruit  from 
the  pool  of  physicians  and  nurses  who,  having  reached  a  certain 
point  in  their  careers  or  faaily  life  cycles,  find  that  they 
have  acre  tiae  for  additional  activities. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989  also  provided  broader  authority  for  the  granting  of 
'-onstruotlve  service  credit  for  experience  in  the  health 
professions,  if  that  experience  can  be  directly  used  by  the 
Service  concerned.  This  new  authority  is  projected  to  have  a 
beneficial  ii4>act  on  the  recruitment  of  nurses  for  the  reserve. 

Although  analysis  and  recognition  of  the  role  of  direct 
coaqpensatlon  is  i^>erative,  it  is  equally  iaportant  that  efforts 
cmitinue  to  eidtanoe  training  prograas,  recruiting  programs,  and 
all  amsots  of  personnel  manageMnt.  The  analysis  of  survey  and 
statistical  date  by  the  QRNC  indicates  that  success  in  attaining 
medical  readiness  will  not  be  achieved  by  exclusive 
conoentratiOT  in  either  the  coapensatlon  or  nonco^;>ensatlon 
areas,  but  through  polioies  and  prograas  that  incorporate  both 
of  these  aspeots  of  the  reserve  environment. 
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■For  both  tho  tbo«it  past  and  tho  forosooablo  futuro,  rapid  and 
Bwaaiping  ohUigM  ara  a  hallnark  of  tha  Unitad  Statas'  haalth 
cara  ayataii*  BeiMitlfic  and  taohnologleal  advancaa  hava  graatly 
utpandad  potaiitlal  of  nadlclna.  Danogri^lc  changaa  in  tha 
Matlon'a  p<^NlLailon>  dunging  nadioda  of  financing  incraaalngly 
cootly  haalth  earn  dallvaxi;,  and  raorganisatiMt  and  structural 
changaa  in  tha  haalth  cara  syatan  nay  all  ba  axpactad  to  hava 
major  iapact.  Such  major  changaa  can  ba  anticipatad  to  affect 
the  raquiramants  for  hiuilth  profasaionals  and  in  turn  tha  supply 
of  parsotttial  uitaring  tha  haalth  profasaions. 


Thera  are  recant  trends  In  madiolna  and  nursing  that  may  hava 
significant  impact  on  tha  ability  of  tha  rasarva  to  recruit. 
Thera  are  soma  Indicators  that  lUysicians  in  tha  future  nay  lose 
sosM  of  their  ao<MK>nic  advantage  in  the  civilian  market  place, 
which  mi^t  enhance  the  positive  iiq>act  of  well-designed  reserve 
coipmsation  programs  on  recruiting  and  retention.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  leaders  in  the  field  of  nursing  say  that  the 
available  number  of  professional  nurses  is  diminishing,  with 
potential  for  a  serious  nationwide  shortage.  Any  resultant 
Increase  in  nurses'  wages  nay  increase  competition  for  the 
reserve.  Amid  this  change,  the  reserve  medical  force  faces  its 
greatest  historical  challenge — ^that  of  achieving  medical 
readiness  during  peacetime.  Further,  the  reserve  medical  force 
is  particularly  sensitive  to  environmental  changes  in  health 
care  and  employment  practices  of  health  professionals,  due  to 
the  reliance  of  the  reserve  on  tha  civilian  community  as  its 
source  of  professional  manpower.  If  the  reserve  is  to  be 
successful  in  achieving  medical  manpower  readiness,  it  is  clear 
that  the  reserve  must  employ  compensation  and  personnel  policies 
and  practices  that  are  developed  in  consonance  with  the  civilian 
health  care  environment  and  that  are  flexible  in  the  face  of 
change. 


The  6th  QRMC  Identified  several  major  trends  and  conditions 
that  may  have  serious  potential  impact  on  the  ability  of  the 
reserve  to  recruit  and  retain  health  professionals  now  and  in 
the  future. 


Environment  and  Svpply  Trends 

'Rie  American  Medical  Association  predicts  that  the  environment 
for  the  physician  will  be  less  economically  advantageous  in  the 
near  future.  Many  factors  are  contributing  to  this  change,  and 
a  primary  factor  is  the  increasing  supply  of  physicians  which  is 
projected  by  many  to  become  an  oversupply  by  the  year  1990.  A 
concomitant  decrease  is  expected  in  the  number  of  physicians 
entering  the  medical  field  as  conditions  surroundii^  medical 
school,  residency,  and  medical  practice  become  less  desirable. 
Nodes  of  alternative  practice  are  increasing,  with  a  trend  away 
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froB  solo  ]^aetic«.  All  thes*  factors  tend  to  produce  an 
environsent  less  econoalcally  advantageous  for  the  i^ysiclan, 
but  possibly  cooduclve  to  greater  success  in  attracting . 
physicians  to  the  reserve  coeqponents  through  well-designed 
coBpensation  prograss. 

The  supply  trends  for  civilian  nursing  professionals  may  be 
the  opposite  of  those  for  {dtysicians.  Beginning  in  1986,  high 
vacancy  rates  for  nurses  in  sose  areas  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  result  in  increased  wages  and  benefits.  This  may 
sake  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  nurses  potentially  more 
difficult  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  is  particularly 
true  becatise  much  of  the  wage  increase  is  targeted  at 
individuals  who  are  esployed  during  evening,  night,  and  weekend 
shifts,  the  ease  periods  of  tine  the  reserve  vies  for 
participation  of  its  members. 

StndMit  Indebtedness 

The  cost  of  tuition  and  overall  educational  costs,  both  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  and  particularly  for  medical  school,  have 
risen  dramatically  in  recent  years.  This  has  been  accompanied 
by  increased  borrowing,  in  higher  amounts  and  at  higher  interest 
rates,  to  finance  student  education.  This  trend  has  resulted  in 
Increased  levels  of  student  debt.  A  study  of  the  debt  burden  of 
graduates  of  several  different  health  professions  disciplines 
found  that  accumulated  educational  debt  may  be  so  great  relative 
to  emtiolpated  earnings  that  repayment  of  debt  may  be  very 
difficult  for  many  graduates.  The  widespread  existence  of  high 
student  indebtedness  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  developing 
attractive  loan  repayment  programs  for  health  professionals. 

Malpractice  Insurance 

Professional  legal  liability  is  a  significant  problem 
nationwide.  Many  observers  believe  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
medical  malpractice  insurance  because  physicians  leave  active 
medical  practice  prematurely  or  refuse  to  treat  certain  high 
risk  categories  of  patients  because  of  the  high  risk  of  lawsuit 
and  the  escalating  cost  of  Bialpractice  Insurance.  This  area  has 
particular  impact  on  the  future  of  reserve  recruiting  of  health 
professionals.  The  Insurance  Industry  now  offers  primarily 
clalms-made  insurance  for  jdiysicians  and  increasingly  for  other 
health  care  disciplines.  This  type  of  insurance  requires 
purchase  of  an  extended  reporting  endorsement  or,  more  commonly, 
"tail"  coverage  upon  retireMnt,  cessation  of  practice,  or 
termination  of  Insurance,  in  order  to  retain  coverage  for  any 
future  claims  made  for  prior  practice.  The  reserve  health 
professional  covered  under  claims-made  insurance,  if  mobilized, 
would  be  required  to  purchase  tail  coverage  if  he  wished  to  be 
covered  for  any  claims  brought  against  him  for  the  previous 
period  of  private  practice.  The  tall  coverage  often  costs  three 
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to  four  tlaes  the  cost  of  the  annual  preslum,  which  would 
require  a  very  large  lusp  su»  insurance  payaent  upon 
mobilization.  This  has  potential  for  a  highly  negative  impact 
on  recruitmmt  of  health  professionals  into  the  reserve,  a 
problem  which  has  been  recognized  and  is  being  addressed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs. 

Attitudes  of  niysloians  and  Nurses  (Civilian  and  Reserve) 

Through  analysis  of  siirvey  data,  the  6th  QRMC  obtained 
important  insights  into  the  attitudes  and  motivations  of  reserve 
and  civilizm  health  professimials.  It  appears  clear  that 
compensation  plays  a  major  role  for  mamy  health  professionals 
both  as  a  recruiting  and  a  retention  factor.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  nurses,  who  consistently  indicate  that 
compensation  is  important  in  their  decisions  relative  to 
retention  in  the  reserve.  The  role  of  compensation  for  medical 
officers  is  less  clear;  according  to  reserve  medical  officers 
surveyed,  compensation  is  less  important  in  retention  decisions. 
This  fact,  taken  in  tandem  with  relatively  low  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  reserve  compensation,  makes  it  apparent  that 
other  factors  are  stronger  motivators  for  many  physicians  who  do 
remain  in  the  reserve.  Civilian  physicians  not  in  the  reserve, 
however,  indicate  that  higher  levels  of  compensation  would 
Increase  their  Interest  in  serving  in  the  reserve.  The  QRMC 
concludes  that  enhanced  compensation  programs  would  make  reserve 
service  appealing  to  a  broader  percentage  of  the  civilian  health 
care  population  by  expanding  its  appeal  to  individuals  who  would 
be  more  responsive  to  economic  motivators  than  to  other  aspects 
of  reserve  service. 


Attacking  the  Shortages  of  Physicians  and  Nurses  in  the  Reserve 
CoMooncnts 

Since  very  limited  data  is  available  on  compensation  in 
support  of  reserve  medical  manpower,  studies  addressing  active 
duty  medical  manpower  were  reviewed  in  detail  to  determine  to 
what  extent  findings  from  these  studies  might  have  application 
for  the  reserve.  Combining  data  from  surveys  conducted  for  the 
DoD  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  professional 
research  organizations,  surveys  of  reserve  members  conducted  by 
the  Services,  and  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  the  QRMC 
analyzed  demographic,  economic,  and  attltudlnal  information 
relative  to  medical  officers  and  nurses  in  the  reserve 
components.  This  information  was  compared  with  similar 
information  for  nonmedical  officers.  Basic  demographic  factors 
and  economic  characteristics  of  physicians  and  nurses  in  the 
civilian  sector  were  also  identified.  The  characteristics  of 
reserve  physicians  and  nurses  were  then  analyzed  relative  to 
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civilian  health  professionals  ytho  were  not  reserve  sesbers. 

Major  trends  in  supply  and  demand  for  those  professionals  in  the 
civilian  sector  were  identified. 

Based  on  these  c<n4>arisons,  the  QRMC  analyzed  several 
compensation  alternatives,  projecting  the  iaqpact  on  supply  and 
cost  for  each  option  evaluated.  The  QBNC  evaluated  modification 
of  the  current  special  pay  for  reserve  physicians  on  active  duty 
for  training.  The  program  evaluated  would  provide  for  payment 
to  all  medical  officers  irrespective  of  prior  service,  payment 
at  a  flat  rate  of  $450  per  month,  and  expansion  of  entitlement 
to  periods  of  inactive  duty  training.  Segments  of  the  stipend 
program  for  reserve  physicians  and  nurses  in  training  in  the 
critically  short  wartime  specialties  were  evaluated  at  the 
current  rate.  A  modification  of  the  current  loan  repayment 
program  that  authorizes  annual  payrner*^'^  in  the  euaount  of  $3,000 
was  analyzed  for  Increased  annual  p:  :  -t  levels  ranging  from 
$4,000  to  $8,000.  Incentive  bonuses  w;..e  evaluated  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  The  Impact  of  attendance  at  one 
health  education  conference  or  experience  annually  was  also 
analyzed  for  health  professionals  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  options  evaluated  were  not  considered  to  be  definitive  or 
optimal  values  for  inclusion  in  an  incentive  program.  Rather, 
the  values  for  the  programs  analyzed  were  selected  from  the 
range  of  reseive  income  observed  in  the  database.  The  use  of 
values  that  fall  too  far  outside  the  range  decreases  the 
reliability  of  the  projected  estimates.  Experimentation  with 
various  programs  and  additional  data  collection  may  show  that 
there  are  other  progrzuit  values  that  have  more  optimal  effect. 

The  values  and  responses  are  offered  as  baseline  estimates  for 
use  by  planners  in  developing  experimental  test  designs  or 
compensation  policy. 

The  6th  QRMC  does  not  recommend  the  payment  of  all 
alternatives  to  all  reserve  physician  and  nurse  personnel.  In 
an  environment  of  limited  resources,  the  impact  of  incentive 
programs  can  best  be  maximized  through  effective  targeting  of 
incentives.  The  QRMC  did  evaluate  the  effect  of  incentives  for 
broad  categories  of  reserve  physicians  and  nurses,  including 
those  qualified  in  specialties  not  currently  classified  as 
critically  short  wartime  specialties,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
relative  responsiveness  of  different  groups  to  economic 
Incentives  and  the  projected  impact  on  the  total  supply  of 
physician  and  nurse  personnel  and  on  budget  resources. 

Based  on  the  projections  of  an  econometric  model,  and  given 
the  specific  alternatives  and  values  analyzed,  the  QRMC 
estimated  that  Implementation  of  the  evaluated  alternatives 
could  potentially  result  in  elimination  of  shortages  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  at  the  FY  1986  level  over  a  five-year  period 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  for  critically  short  wartime 
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specialtlM  for  both  roMrvo  pbysiciasa  ami  nursos.  In  tha 
a^gregata,  acoasaions  ^lanaratad  hf  tha  altamativas  would  axcaad 
shortagaa  for  tha  Salactad  Raaarva. 

Baaad  on  tha  QBNC  -projactlona,  it  appaara  that  additional 
incantivaa  would  ba  raqulrad  to  allailnata  tha  ant  ire  wartiaa 
ahortfall  for  tha  Saady  Raaarva  in  a  fiva*^yaar  parlod.  Tha 
aodal  projacta  that^  at  ^a  program  lavala  analyaad,  a  ahortfall 
of  anaathaalologiata,  orth^adic  aurgaona,  and  madical-aurgical 
nuraaa  would  raaain.  It  ia  aaphaaiaad,  howavar,  that  aa^irlcal 
evidanca  on  tha  affact  of  coapanaation  initlativas  la  lacking. 
Tharafora,  It  la  far  from  cartain  that  tha  affacta  of  specific 
initiatives  as  projected  in  tha  modal  would  ba  adequate  to 
significantly  reduce  or  alimlnata  tha  shortfall,  even  in  tha 
Selected  Raaarva.  For  this  reason,  tha  QRMC  raconnands  a  test 
program  of  incantiyas  for  medical  officers  euod  nurses  and 
careful  evaluation  of  the  affects  of  tha  stipend  and  loan 
repayment  programs. 


Enlisted  Health  Cara  Paraonnal 

Thera  exists  a  significant  shortfall  of  enlisted  manpower  in 
tha  health  care  skills  in  tha  reserve  components  today.  The 
Impact  of  tha  shoirtfall  on  tha  failure  to  achieve  medical 
readiness  is  confounded  by  a  low  level  of  skill  qualification 
among  health  care  specialists.  Yet  it  is  important  to 
differentiate  between  tha  readiness  problem  as  it  pertains  to 
enlisted  health  care  personnel  and  the  manpower  shortage  of 
physicians  and  nurses.  The  nature  of  tha  problem  regarding 
enlisted  health  care  specialists  is  not  unique  among  the  reserve 
enlisted  population,  whereas  the  shortfall  of  reserve  medical 
officers  and  nurses  is  unparalleled  in  size  emd  is  exacerbated 
by  the  unique  aspects  of  their  civilian  employment. 

The  basic  approach  to  the  study  of  compensation  of  enlisted 
health  care  personnel  was  to  determine  manpower  requirements  and 
shortfalls  and  to  compare  recruiting,  retention,  and  skill 
qualification  success  with  that  achieved  in  other  military 
skills  and  units  in  the  reserve  components.  To  the  extent  that 
differences  ware  identified,  the  approach  was  to  determine 
whether  tha  health  care  differed  from  the  nonmedical  population, 
and  in  what  ways,  and  to  discover  whether  any  major  variations 
occurred  in  areas  vhere  compensation  policies  might  produce  a 
beneficial  affact. 

Tha  primary  variances  found  for  members  in  health  care  skills 
compared  with  other  enlisted  reservists  were  lower  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  reserve  training,  lower  levels  of  skill 
qualification,  and  higher  rates  of  unprogrammed  attrition.  With 
the  exception  of  the  forgoing  differences,  tha  QRMC  found  no 
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signifioftnt  dlff«rttnc«8  betwemi  health  care  specialists  and 
other  enlisted  reservists  that  %rould  be  likely  to  require 
special  coiqtensatimi  Initiatives. 

Although  coepensation  prograes  do  not  directly  address  the 
training-related  problees,  they  can  have  an  Indirect  impact. 
Compensation  may  also  Indirectly  affect  levels  of  skill 
qualification  if  coapmsation  is  i»ed  in  a  manner  designed,  to 
attract  skill-qualified  individuals  into  the  reserve  as  trained 
manpover.  Vet,  whereas  a  compelling  argument  can  be  made  for 
developing  unique  compensation  and  personnel  policies  for 
reserve  medical  officers  and  nurses,  the  data  and  Information 
available  does  not  Indicate  a  need  for  special  compensation 
Instituted  for  enlisted  health  care  specialists,  initiatives 
are  required  to  address  the  manpower  shortages  and  skill 
qualification  problems  in  the  enlisted  health  care  skills,  but 
these  Initiatives  do  not  appear  to  warrant  special  condensation 
programs.  The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  initiatives  with  a 
positive  impact  on  enlisted  personnel  readiness  in  general  will 
have  essentially  similar  beneficial  effects  on  all  enlisted 
health  care  specialists. 


SuaMirv  and  RecoaMndatlons 

As  a  group,  health  professionals  in  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  have  received  comparatively  little  attention  until 
recently.  The  QRMC  study  of  compensation  in  support  of  reserve 
medical  manpower  objectives  clearly  indicates  that  planning  and 
resources  have  been  directed  primarily  at  active  component 
issues.  Over  the  past  40  years,  the  immediate  demands  of 
maintaining  an  active  duty  medical  force  of  the  necessary  size, 
quality,  and  experience  have  clearly  served  to  divert  attention 
from  reserve  Issues.  Although  active  com>onent  issues  remain 
immensely  iadortant,  the  focus  on  wartime  medical  readiness  as 
the  primary  mission  of  medicine  in  the  military  has  served  to 
highlight  both  the  critical  role  of  reserve  medical  manpower  and 
the  significant  shortfalls  that  exist. 

The  history  of  both  personnel  and  compensation  Initiatives  for 
reserve  health  care  professionals  is  extremely  abbreviated,  it 
has  been  recognized  since  World  War  II  that  health  professionals 
as  a  group,  and  physicians  and  dentists  in  particular,  could  not 
be  retained  in  military  service  in  sufficient  numbers  without 
additional  pay  incentives.  Personnel  and  compensation 
initiatives  have  served  to  make  military  service  in  the  active 
components  more  attractive  to  the  health  professional.  Until 
very  recently,  there  were  no  comparable  incentives  for  reserve 
health  professionals. 
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The  analysis  and  rsscoaBendatlona  of  the  QRMC  ware  conducted 
and  developed  within  a  period  of  intense  concern  with  wartime 
sedical  readiness  and  reserve  medical  manpower.  There  weire  two 
new  compensation  initiatives  %diich  had  been  developed 
specifically  as  a  first  attempt  to  rsduca  identified  wartiM 
shortfalls  of  health  professionals  essential  to  the  provision  of 
combat-related  medical  care.  These  initiatives  were  1)  a 
program  to  rcipay  educational  loans  tax  health  professionals 
qualified  in  a  critically  short  wartime  specialty  and  2)  a 
stipend  for  specialty  training  in  a  critically  short  wartime 
specialty,  niese  programs.  Included  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1986,  were  offered  in  retuni  for 
Selected  Reserve  service. 

As  part  of  the  DoD  legislative  contingency,  the  Presidmt's 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  included  a  proposal  to 
revise  and  expand  the  stipend  program.  The  program  includes 
these  features:  1)  addition  of  a  reduced  stipend  in  return  for 
service  in  the  IRR  and  2)  provision  of  a  monthly  stipend  for 
undergraduate  baccalavireate  nursing  students  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  training.  This  proposal  was  one  of  several 
legislative  items  referred  to  the  6th  QRMC  for  evaluation  before 
submission  of  a  legislative  recommendation  to  the  Congress.  The 
QRMC  reviewed  this  proposal  as  part  of  the  initial  review  of 
their  study  of  compensation  in  support  of  reserve  medical 
manpower,  nie  QRMC  developed  alternatives  to  modify  the 
proposed  program.  It  was  eaqihasized,  however,  that  these 
alternatives  were  not  based  on  analysis  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  proposal,  relative  to  other  forms  of 
compensation  initiatives  designed  for  reducing  shortfalls  in 
critically  short  wartime  health  care  specialties  in  the  reserve 
components.  The  QRMC  Coordination  Council  subsequently  agreed 
that  the  legislative  proposal  should  be  forwarded  for  clearance 
as  part  of  the  Administrations 's  legislative  program.  They  also 
agreed  that  work  on  other  alternatives  should  continue,  because 
the  revised  stipend  program  would  not  be  sufficient  to  solve  the 
reserve  medical  manpower  problem. 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989.  The  new  law  also  extends  the  loan  repayment  authority 
\mtil  October  1,  1990,  and  corrected  a  technical  deficiency  by 
permitting  repayment  of  nursing  loans  provided  under  Section  B 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Act  contains  three  other  measures  designed  to  reduce 
shortfalls  in  reserve  medical  manpower:  it  authorizes  extension 
of  the  retirement  age  to  67  years  for  health  care  personnel  in 
the  reserve;  it  prohibits  setting  the  maximum  age  for 
appointment  in  the  reserve  at  less  than  47  years  for  health 
professionals  in  a  critically  short  wartime  specialty;  and  it 
authorizes  the  granting  of  service  credit  to  all  health 
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profMsloimls  for  ^olr  hoalth  profeoslons  ojqjMrlonc*,  if  the 
experirnioe  can  be  directly  used  by  the  amed  force  concerned. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  expanded  authority  was  to  authorize 
credit  for  experience  for  nuzrses  idio  have  not  completed 
post->graduate  training. 

The  existing  cosbination  of  craqpensatlon  and  personnel 
Initiatives  has  an  li^iact  on  the  supply  of  health  professionals 
to  the  reserve  coa^>OTents.  nie  QRNC  analysis  indicates  that,  in 
combination,  these  initiatives  are  inadequate  to  reduce  existing 
shortfalls  at  the  rate  specified  in  DoD  program  guidance.  This 
analysis  is  based  on  estimated  effects  on  supply.  These 
estimations  necessarily  have  used  secondary  measures  rather  than 
measures  derived  from  actual  compensation  changes.  It  was  not 
possible  to  work  with  actual  compensation  changes  because  the 
first  significant  changes  were  the  initiatives  included  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Authorization  Act,  and  there  is  insufficient 
data  as  yet  with  respect  to  their  actual  separate  or  interactive 
effects . 

m  Tlie  6th  <iniC  recommends  continuation  of  the  stipend  and 
loan  repayment  programs;  analysis  indicates  that  these 
programs  will  help  to  reduce  shortfalls  in  critically  short 
wartime  skills.  It  further  recammends  that  accessions 
gained  through  these  programs  be  carefully  tracked  with 
respect  to  their  continuation  and  use  in  the  reserve. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  estimated  the  effects  on  supply  of  a  range 
of  compensation  initiatives  and  of  modifications  to  existing 
programs  targeted  at  meeting  Selected  Reserve  and  IRR 
requirements  for  health  professionals.  It  was  not  judged 
feasible  to  recommend  a  complete  program  of  incentives  until 
more  empirical  evidence  concerning  actual  program  effects  was 
available. 

The  6th  QRMC  recommends  three  initiatives: 

■  A  geographically  limited  experimental  test  progr€ai  of  an 
annual  bonus  for  critically  short  wartime  physician  and 
nursing  specialties.  Since  full  implementation  would 
require  substantial  outlays,  assessment  through  a  test  is 
warranted. 

■  Revision  of  section  302(h)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  special  pay  for  reserve  medical  officers  when 
on  active  duty  for  training,  increasing  pay  from  the 
current  rate  ($100  a  month  for  those  who  have  c<»q>leted  at 
least  one  but  less  than  two  years  of  active  duty  and  $350  a 
month  for  those  irtio  have  cospleted  two  or  more  years)  to 
$450  a  month  without  respect  to  previous  active  duty  as  a 
medical  officer  and  to  extend  this  pay  to  periods  of 
inactive  duty  training  (IDT) . 
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■  A  review  of  curreni:  prooedoree  for  funding  and  ensuring 
coepllance  with  D«A  Directive  1215.4,  irtiicih  stipulates  that 
health  care  officers  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
attend  one  health  education  conference  or  eaqierience  <»i  an 
annual  basis.  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  this  is  a  cost- 
effective  incentive  that  can  assist  in  both  attracting  and 
retaining  reserve  health  professionals. 

The  6th  QRMC  also  found  that  the  provisions  of  current 
statutes  for  appointment  and  promotion  of  reserve  health 
professionals  were  inadequate  for  the  most  effective  personnel 
management  of  the  numerous  categories  of  health  professionals. 
The  statutes  also  result  in  unwarranted  differences  eunong  the 
Services,  differences  that  directly  affect  the  compensation  of 
reserve  members. 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  early  consideration  and  enactment 
of  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Menagement  Act  (ROPMA) , 
trtiich  includes  provisions  that  will  materially  ii^rove  the 
management  of  reserve  health  professionals  euid  provide  the 
capability  to  treat  reserve  health  professionals  in  all 
reserve  cosponents  in  a  uniform  and  equitable  manner. 
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1.  A  minority  view  in  favor  of  a  mandatory  requirement  with 
fenced  funding  was  expressed  by  the  Reserve  Coiiq;>onents  Medical 
Council  (RCHC)  representative  on  the  6th  QRMC  Steering 
Committee. 
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APPENDIX  A:  1986  RESERVE  CCMPOMEMTS  SURVEYS 


All  respondents  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  comment  at  the  end  of  the 
questionnaire,  where  the  following  prompt  appeared: 

We're  interested  in  any  comments  you'd  like  to 
make  about  Guard/Reserve  personnel  policies  - 
whether  or  not  the  topic  was  covered  in  this 
survey.  Oo  you  have  any  comments? 

Respondents  also  marked  a  coded  response  block,  indicating 
whether  or  not  they  had  filled  out  a  comment  sheet.  This 
enabled  the  QRMC  to  determine  the  percentage  of  respondents,  in 
various  categories  and  with  varying  attitudes  on  major  issues, 
who  filled  out  comment  sheets.  By  comparing  the  characteristics 
and  attitudes  of  those  who  provided  comments  with  those  who  did 
not,  it  was  then  possible  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  those  who 
provided  comments  were  representative  of  all  respondents. 

Overall,  one  of  four  officers  and  one  of  every  five  enlisted 
members  provided  written  comments.  Senior  members  in  both 
officer  and  enlisted  categories  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
have  provided  comments.  There  were  only  slight  differences 
between  those  who  commented  and  those  who  did  not;  differences 
related  to  the  sex  of  the  respondent,  their  intent  to  stay  in 
the  reserve,  or  their  overall  satisfaction.  Those  dissatisfied 
or  very  dissatisfied  with  pay  and  benefits  or  with  leadership  or 
training  were  more  likely  to  comment  than  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  these  aspects  of  their  service. 

About  one  of  every  five  spouses  who  responded  to  the  survey 
provided  written  comments.  Unlike  the  members,  the  percent  of 
spouses  who  provided  comments  did  not  vary  by  the  member's  pay 
grade.  Whether  or  not  the  spouse  had  previously  served  in  the 
military  did  not  affect  the  percentage  who  provided  comments. 
Neither  the  participation  status  of  the  member — part-time  unit 
member,  IMA,  military  technician  or  AGR/TAR — nor  the  '  lihood 
of  the  member  staying  in  the  reseirve  for  a  full  c^^  effected 
the  rate  at  which  spouse  comments  were  provided,  bpouses  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  member's  pay  and  allowances  or  with 
the  member's  participation  in  the  reserve  were  about  twice  as 
likely  to  have  provided  comments  than  those  who  were  satisfied, 
favorable  or  indifferent  on  these  matters.  About  one  out  of 
five  spouse  comments  was  written  by  an  individual  who  was 
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dissatisfied  with  their  spouse's  reserve  pay  and  allowances.  In 
aggregate,  it  appears  that  those  providing  coments  were 
representative  of  the  population  surveyed. 

Although  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  meiDbers  and  their 
spouses  who  provided  additional  written  comnents  appear  to  be 
generally  representative  of  the  population  surveyed,  the 
comments  included  in  this  appendix  cannot  be  said  to  be 
representative.  The  process  of  screening  over  20,000  conaent 
sheets  was  systematic,  however,  and  does  provide  additional 
insight  into  the  issues  being  considered.  QRMC  staff  members 
who  had  participated  in  the  \init  visit  program  read  through  the 
comments  and  used  predesignated  codes  to  identify  categories  of 
comments  for  subseguent  review.  Most  of  these  categories 
related  to  compensation  or  other  personnel  issues  affecting 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  coded 
comments  were  then  reviewed,  and  representative  comments  on  each 
subject  recorded.  There  were  a  great  many  categories  of 
comments  related  to  compensation  issues.  Comments  pertaining  to 
full-time  support,  reserve  retirement  2md  medical  compensation 
are  provided  in  Volumes  lA,  IB,  and  IC,  respectively.  The  five 
categories  of  compensation-related  comments  that  follow  are  the 
other  categories  that  were  most  frequently  the  subject  of  member 
and  spouse  comments  and  are  presented  in  separate  sections  of 
this  appendix: 

•  Timeliness  and  Accuracy  of  Pay 

•  Unpaid  Duty 

•  Special  and  Incentive  Pay  and  Educational  Incentives 

•  Allowances  and  Travel  Expenses 

•  Employment  Conflicts  and  Concerns 


Timeliness  and  Accuracy  of  Pav 
Army  National  Guard 
Officers 

"TDY  pay  should  be  processed  much  faster.  I  would  fire 
everyone  at  the  finance  office  and  start  over.  The  last  time  I 
submitted  a  claim  was  Feb  2,  1986.  As  usual  I  haven't  been  paid 
as  of  this  date." 

"The  National  Guard  advertises  a  College  Tuition  Assistance 
Program.  We  use  this  factor  in  recruiting  personnel  for  our 
unit.  The  problem  is  that  ARNG  does  not  fulfill  their 
obligation.  In  the  5  years  that  I  was  attending  the  university 
my  college  tuition  was  paid  3  times.  In  the  past  year,  at  least 
twelve  people  in  my  unit  were  attending  college,  only  two  of  the 
twelve  (tops)  received  tuition  assistance.  This  issue  has 
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produced  many  morale  pr<^lem8  for  our  unit.  This  problem  has 
existed  for  the  period  that  I  have  been  affiliated  with  the 
unit." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"He  has  to  take  several  trips  to  Ft.  Polk  a  year.  This  would 
not  be  so  bad,  if  it  didn't  take  six  weeks  to  get  the  pay  for 
this.  He  usually  has  to  take  enough  money  for  motel,  gas  and 
meals,  and  we  can't  recover  these  expenses  for  six  weeks.  At 
one  tine  the  guard  furnished  him  a  vehicle  to  drive  on  these 
trips,  but  not  any  more.  He  has  to  take  our  private  vehicle." 

"Why  does  it  take  so  long  to  get  paid?  Drills  take  2-3  months 
and  extra  FTTO  takes  4-5  months.” 

"Its  annoying  that  guard  per  diem  checks  are  so  slow  in 
coming.  My  spouse  has  had  to  wait  3  months  recently  to  collect 
on  per  diem  due  him.  Mistakes  on  paper  work  seem  to  be  the 
biggest  problem.  Clerks  must  not  be  following  required  guide 
lines  on  paper  work." 

Enlisted  Members 

"The  only  problem  with  the  National  Guard  I've  had  is  that  I 
put  in  for  ray  Educational  Assistance  Bonus  in  September  1985  and 
I  still  have  not  received  it." 

"I  was  complaining  about  my  scheduled  bonus  it  has  not  come 
yet,  and  it  almost  three  months  late.  I  would  just  love  to  get 
what  I  deserve." 

"I  feel  the  two  month  delay  upon  receiving  my  monthly  check  is 
not  necessary  and  causes  extra  hassles  for  me.” 

"For  whatever  reason,  pay  problems  are  not  handled  in  a  quick, 
efficient  manner.  I  have  back  pay  coming  from  1  1/2  years  ago." 

"Due  to  my  rank  and  position  I  have  a  lot  of  unreimbursed 
expenses.  My  distance  from  the  unit  and  cost  of  travel  are  not 
Involved.  I  eun  talking  about  meals  and  quartering  when  on  duty. 
Oftlmes,  Government  meals  are  not  available  or  impractical  to 
attain  due  to  mission  requirements  and  location.  Military 
Finance  always  deducts  cost  of  meals  if  government  meals  are 
supposedly  available.  This  seldom  is  true.  The  extra  time 
rec[uired  ir  non  pay  status  and  weekend  drill.  Quartering  is 
also  additional  expense  that  mounts  on  some  occasions." 

"Whenever  there  is  a  problem  with  pay  it  takes  months  (too 
long)  to  correct,  (ex:)  January  pay  still  not  corrected  by  end 
of  May,  even  though  I  was  told  3  times  that  it  would  be 
processed . " 
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"If  you  don't  get  proper  check,  it  takes  forever  to  clear  it 
up  and  sonetines  you  never  ger  it." 

"I  did  not  get  ny  bonus  for  the  year  of  1985." 

"There  are  severe  problems  with  BONUS  payments;  sometimes 
arriving  up  to  a  year  late." 

"I  think  all  military  pay  that  a  soldier  has  coming  for  summer 
camp  should  be  paid  at  the  end  of  summer  camp,  not  6-8  months 
later." 

"When  I  first  enlisted  5  yrs  ago  I  entered  under  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Bonus  ($l,000/yr  for  four  yrs.).  i  have  been  able  to 
obtain  only  the  first  payment  of  $1,000  which  was  4  yrs  ago.  I 
have  submitted  the  appropriate  paperwork  several  times,  talked 
to  several  Individuals  &  have  yet  to  see  any  of  the  remaining 
$3,000  of  my  bonus.  With  only  9  months  left  of  my  initial 
service  time,  I  do  not  believe  I  will  receive  this  money.  This 
is  a  major  reason  I  will  not  reenlist. * 

"The  pay  system  for  Guard/Reserve  components  needs  change.  I 
am  already  late  for  pay  as  much  as  Jan  '86  and  now  March  '861 
One  check  takes  two  months  for  processing." 

"Reenlisted  in  Oct  12,  85.  It  is  now  April  12,  86.  I  have 
not  received  any  bonus,  benefits,  which  was  promised  to  me  for 
reenlistment . " 

"The  monthly  military  pay  is  not  distributed  correctly.  1 
have  not  been  paid  for  seven  months.  Someone  should  check  the 
computer  or  survey  the  problem." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"ADT  pay  veiry  slow  to  come  thru!  Do  not  like  to  use  and  tie 
up  house  hold  money  -  pay  master  does  not  seem  consistent." 

"There  have  been  times  that  my  husband  has  not  been  paid  the 
full  amount  for  the  time  spent  at  drill.  They  tell  him  they 
will  make  it  up  the  next  drill.  He  gets  part  of  it.  They  will 
make  it  up  the  next  drill.  No  more  comes.  We  can't  afford  that 
as  he  doesn't  get  paid  at  work  when  he  is  at  Guard." 

"My  husband  has  never  received  his  (1985  November  pay)  for  his 
monthly  guard  drill.  He  has  turned  this  problem  in  to  higher 
officials.  He  was  told  something  would  be  done.  As  of  now  5 
months  later,  we  still  do  not  know  about  the  check.  I  feel 
there  should  be  better  follow  up  on  such  lost  checks  because  the 
men  who  have  guard  duty  are  required  to  be  there  on  each  drill 
or  make  it  up." 
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"Took  6  months  for  rs-up  bonus  check.  Unit  should  always  pay 
immediately  after  attending  any  military  school,  not  a  month 
later.  Travel  pay  should  be  in  hand,  not  a  month  later  when  you 
return  home." 

"I  think  National  Guard  should  get  their  act  together  on  their 
pay  &  paper  work.  My  spouse  went  to  Redstone  in  Aug.  in  1985 
and  still  has  not  been  paid  for  travel  as  of  April  1986." 

"We  depend  on  my  spouse's  monthly  Guard  check  very  much.  It 
makes  life  extremely  difficult  and  is  very  ftrustratlng  when  for 
reasons  unknown  the  check  is  shorted  or  doesn't  arrive  at  all. 

My  husband  attends  his  drills  emd  is  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
Guard,  why  can't  the  Guard  do  it's  part?" 

"We  have  not  been  paid  for  3  months  out  of  the  past  year!” 

"There  have  been  about  3  or  4  times  my  husband  agreed  to  do 
some  extra  duty  or  over-time  however  you  put  it  and  was  supposed 
to  earn  wages  for  this  and  since  it  takes  a  month  or  so  to 
receive  pay.  Somehow  my  husband  never  received  extra  pay." 

"My  husband  was  told  when  he  enlisted  that  he  would  receive  a 
$2,000.00  bonus  when  he  graduated  or  got  his  GED.  He  got  his 
GED  and  never  got  his  bonus." 

Army  Reserve 

Officers 

"I  am  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  pay  is 
handled  at  my  unit.  For  example,  I  still  have  not  received 
travel  pay  for  AT  in  Sept  of  '85.  It  took  months  to  receive  anv 
pay  when  I  attended  the  Advance  Course  in  Tx.  I  was  also  paid 
for  4  yrs.  not  6  yrs.  with  no  success  at  correcting  the  problem 
to  date." 

"The  pay  procedures  are  too  complicated  and  too  slow.  I 
received  Oct.  85  drill  pay  in  Apr.,  86  after  I  spoke  a  dozen 
time  to  unit  finance  technician.  Sometimes  the  order  for  ADT  is 
not  coming  correctly;  the  dates  are  shorter  than  actual  duty  and 
states  the  place  is  commuting  distance  while  it  is  no,  etc." 

"I  feel  that  the  Army  Reserves  need  to  evaluate  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  pay  systems.  All  members  entering  the  unit 
must  wait  4-6  months  to  receive  pay  and  sometimes  longer.  The 
unit  pay  personnel  can  only  reply  'it  is  the  computer  system' 
and  can  not  give  adequate  inf oinnation . " 

"Pay  for  A.T.  &  basic  not  on  time  -  waiting  period  4-8  weeks." 
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"I  have  found  through  the  years  that  the  transition  from 
active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  back  to  reserves 
resulted  in  pay/finance  prouleas  usually  requiring  6  months  or 
more  to  rectify.  Loss  of  pay  records  and  rotation  of  AD  finance 
individuals  responsible  make  the  paper  trail  extremely  difficult 
to  follow.  While  on  active  duty  because  of  pay  restrictions 
(l.e.  funding  for  ADT)  I  have  been  required  to  have  as  many  as  5 
different  orders  to  continue  be  paid  and  remain  on  active  duty. 
This  required  contacting  ARPAC  numerous  times  to  follow  up  and 
insure  amended  orders  were  cut  and  sent." 

"I  feel  that  pay  problems  need  to  be  handled  in  a  more 
efficient  and  speedy  manner.  It  recently  took  18  months  for  me 
to  get  pay  for  a  promotion.  No  one  could  tell  me  why  it  took  so 
long  to  get  processed  at  Ft.  McPherson,  GA." 

"The  pay  system  is  often  inaccurate  and  once  errors  are  made, 
require  a  prolonged  period  of  time  to  correct.  In  all,  I  have 
had  problems  getting  paid  for  6  drills  and  am  even  now  missing 
pay  from  a  drill  8  months  ago  and  have  not  received  per  diem  for 
active  duty  5  months  ago.  Many  other  unit  members  have  had 
problems  with  pay  and  this  has  figured  highly  in  many  members 
leaving  or  contemplate  leaving  the  unit." 

"Continuing  pay  problems." 

"Pay  system  is  not  efficient.  This  is  May  1986  and  I  am  still 
trying  to  get  paid  for  drill  days  in  Sept.  1985." 

"Pay  is  slow  and  gets  screwed  up  3  or  4  times  per  year." 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  pay  procedures  in  the  Army 
Reserve  for  Active  Duty  Training  Pay.  In  1985  it  took,  on  the 
average,  62  days  to  receive  pay  for  duty  performed,  this  is 
calculated  from  the  day  the  DA  Form  1351  was  submitted  to  the 
day  the  check  was  received.  This  caused  a  hardship  in  that  I 
had  to  front  the  money  for  food,  lodging,  and  travel  which  cost 
me  18%  for  two  months,  more  importantly  it  tied  up  the  money 
which  could  not  be  used  for  other  living  expenses.  This  was 
compounded  by  lateness  in  publishing  orders  which  were  usually 
received  2  to  3  days  prior  to  the  duty  which  prevented  applying 
for  advanced  travel  and  per  diem." 

"I  received  my  W-2  form  from  the  Army.  My  husband  and  I  file 
jointly.  We  had  our  income  tax  forms  filled  out  by  a  CPA 
costing  $60.  I  later  received  a  revised  W-2  form  from  the  Army 
dated  28  Feb  86  after  our  forms  were  sent  off.  Now,  it  will 
cost  an  extra  $60  to  send  in  an  amendment." 
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Spouses  of  Officers 


"Upset  by  the  disruption  of  the  flow  of  money  for  time  served 
due  to  problems  with  the  finance  system." 

"Need  a  more  efficient  pay  system  -  it  takes  too  long  to  have 
pay  problems  straightened  out." 

"Part/most  of  my  husband's  AT  time  is  broken  into  evenings  & 
extra  weekends.  Most  often  there  is  extra  mileage  on  these 
occasions  plus  the  loss  of  family  time.  We  give  of  this  time  & 
expense  willingly  so  my  husband  may  do  the  best  job  possible  for 
the  USAR  -  however  checks  are  often  received  at  least  8  weeks 
from  the  time  he  submits  the  orders  -  meaning  at  least  9  or  10 
weeks  (up  to  4-5  months  sometimes)  before  we  are  paid  for  those 
days.  This  is  a  lengthy  time  span  and  can  be  a  frustration.” 

"I  would  like  to  see  reimbursement  for  AT  expenses  received 
more  promptly.  Also,  monthly  paychecks  received  on  a  more 
regular  basis." 

"Pay  chances  stinkl 1 1  He  waited  18  months  for  her  last 
promotion  pay  to  be  made  correct.  She  was  not  given  her 
increase  in  pay  during  that  time.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the 
adjustment  for  her  AT  pay  last  summer.  We  still  have  not  been 
paid  at  the  correct  rate.  (0-2  grade  instead  of  O-l  grade.)" 

"Extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  following: 

1.  Length  of  time  taken  to  compensate  people  for  promotion. 

My  wife  was  promoted  in  May  1985,  with  the  actual  promotion 
taking  place  in  December  1985  (due  to  backlog  paperwork?)  To 
this  date,  June  1986,  she  still  is  being  compensated  at  a  pre- 
promotion  level  and  we  are  still  awaiting  backpay  for  those 
drills  participated  in  since  May  1985. 

2.  Length  of  time  to  reimburse  personnel  for  expenses 
associated  with  special  active  duty  requirements  (i.e.  school, 
seminars,  etc.)  My  wife  attending  a  seminar  in  early  April  1986 
and  we  finally  were  reimbursed  for  'out-of-pocket"  expenses  8 
weeks  later.  In  private  industry  this  would  be  totally  unaccep¬ 
table." 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  the  average,  since  my  wife 
has  joined  the  reserves  her  paychecks  has  been  late  one  month 
out  of  each  year.  During  that  month  the  check  does  not  arrive 
at  all,  but  is  bumped  into  the  next  month.  This  is  shoddy." 

"As  a  result  of  my  PCS,  my  spouse  had  to  change  USAR  units. 
Since  the  time  of  our  move,  her  payments  for  drills  have  been 
thoroughly  screwed  up.  She  drilled  from  Dec  84  to  Jan  86 
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without  a  single  payment.  In  Jan  86,  I  estimate  that  she  was 
paid  1/2  of  what  she  was  owed.  She  still  has  not  been 
completely  paid  for  drills  that  go  back  as  far  as  Dec  84." 

"My  husband  serves  with  a  small  unit  with  excellent  personnel, 
including  the  individual  assigned  payroll  duties.  Yet,  there 
seems  to  be  on-going  and  reoccurring  problems  with  payroll.  I 
believe  there  is  a  serious  system  problem.  An  army  that  can't 
pay  its  members,  correctly  and  on-time,  when  we're  at  peach  will 
likely  have  very  very  serious  problems  during  war. time.  I  know 
of  one  very  talented  reservist  who  left  the  Army  Reserve  because 
he  received  not  one  check  for  a  six  month  period  of  service." 

"I  strongly  object  to  the  Reserve  policy  of  reimbursing 
payment  for  lodging/rooms,  airfare,  rental  cars,  etc.  Trips  for 
the  Reserves  should  not  have  to  cut  into  family  management 
income  or  necessitate  using  own  credit  cards  for  reimbursement 
at  some  unspecified  date  in  the  future." 

"My  husband  has  always  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  e.g., 
extra  time,  extra  drills,  vacation  never  a  priority  but  active 
duty  training  &  extra  drills  are  the  priority.  And  for  this 
there  have  been  10  years  of  pay  problems.  You  learn  to  accept 
this  way  of  life  but  at  times  the  delinquency  of  the  pay  for  the 
time  &  expenses  already  incurred  make  it  all  very  questionable." 

"Delay  in  active  duty  payment  has  caused  hardship  because  my 
spouse  lost  two  weeks  civilian  salary  for  period  of  active  duty. 
(Occurred  3  consecutive  years)." 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  other  than  regular  weekend  drills. 

Also,  a  big  concern  is  the  delinquency  in  receiving  notice  by 
letter  of  20  years  participation  in  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  (We 
have  waited  2  years  and  still  have  no  letter.)" 

"Some  improvement  is  required  for  the  timely  repayment  of 
expenses  incurred  on  military  trips.  Waiting  3-6  months  for  the 
military  to  reimburse  the  service  member  for  his  cash  outlay  (+ 
interest  charges)  is  ridiculous." 

"Finance  is  particularly  bad;  you  will  probably  get  the  money, 
eventually,  but  don't  rely  on  a  consistent  monthly  amount  for 
budgeting  purposes." 

"Pay  Irregularities.  This  is  especially  true  now  (Oct  1985  to 
present)  with  a  garnishment  of  w.a^es  ($800  plus  interest)  for 
travel  pay  we  were  given  for  an  authorized  PCS  move  while  my 
husband  was  on  active  duty  for  training.  We  were  due  the  money, 
and  because  they  have  no  record  of  a  $76  repayment  we  have  been 
penalized  the  entire  amount.  Without,  I  might  add,  any  prior 
inquiry  from  the  military  pay  system.  We  were  just  informed 
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that  the  noney  would  be  deducted  from  my  husband's  regular  drill 
pay  until  the  entire  amount  was  repaid.  (Guilty  until  proven 
innocent.)  We  have  spent  no  less  than  $50  in  mailing  and  long 
distance  phone  costs,  not  to  mention  the  time  and  aggravation, 
trying  to  resolve  this  issue.  It  is  still  not  cleared  up  and 
may  not  be  for  scmie  time.  Other  errors  made  in  military  pay  and 
current  mailing  addresses  have  been  aui  unnecessary  nuisance  as 
we  have  learned  it  takes  months  for  errors  to  be  corrected." 

"The  Army  Reserve  Pay  System  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
confusion  &  error.  One  pay  problem  now  goes  unresolved  for 
approximately  3  yrs.  This  produces  a  hardship  on  the  family 
budget.  One  can  never  count  on  receiving  a  monthly  pay  or  a 
correct  amount  for  the  monthly  pay.  To  see  this  problem 
resolved  would  be  a  relief." 

"Lack  of  sympathy  &  co-operation  to  get  pay  when  leaving 
Active  Duty.  He  does  not  get  any  income  from  his  civilian 
employer  when  on  military  duty,  so  the  Army  check  is  critical. 
We've  both  had  a  lot  of  stress  hoping  all  the  paperwork  would  be 
pushed  through  in  tine." 

"The  problem  is  in  how  your  pay  system  works.  Because  of  an 
error  somewhere  along  the  line  my  husbands  paycheck  was  made  out 
&  mailed  to  the  wrong  person.  The  check  was  voided  and  was  not 
reissued  for  1  months.  We  also  did  not  receive  anv  pay  for  1 
whole  months.  There  is  something  wrong  in  a  payroll  system  that 
does  not  allow  for  reissuement  of  a  voided  check,  especially 
when  the  error  was  not  ours.  The  private  sector  would  not  be 
allowed  to  get  away  with  nonpayment  of  wages  for  3  months." 

"My  only  comment  is  that  when  my  wife,  a  nurse,  goes  to 
another  unit  to  work  for  a  day  or  weekend  (RST) ,  she  has  had 
trouble  getting  paid  (sometimes  nonths  late) .  if  I  worked 
somewhere  temporarily  for  my  any  and  I  was  not  paid  till 
much  later  my  wife  would  throw  a  fit." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Pay  is  a  big  morale  factor  for  us  and  when  pay  is  stopped  or 
other  wise  interrupted  by  administrative  mistakes  at  posts  other 
than  reserve  unit,  it  becomes  a  great  deal  stressful." 

"Unit  Administration  staff  is  unsatisfactory!  Personal 
problems  that  deal  with  higher  echelons  (ie  AD/ADT  pay)  are  not 
dealt  with  swiftly  or  effectively.  Apparent  'snow  jobs'  by 
these  higher  commands  are  accepted  by  management  and  staff.  A 
persistent  questioning  of  the  replies  presents  a  pushy  or 
attitude  problem  on  the  part  of  service  personnel.  At  this  time 
pay  problems  concerning  myself  and  PLDC  attendance  are  SNAFU. 

To  suiomaiize,  personal  problems  are  not  swiftly  solved  unless 
they  can  be  solved  within  the  company  limits." 
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"Army's  pay  policy  is  rather  archaic.  Difficult  to  get  pay  (2 
months  delay) .  other  branches  of  military  don't  seem  to  have 
that  particular  problem." 

"On  question  number  123  the  reason  I'm  dissatisfied  is  cause  I 
haven't  received  my  drill  check  for  January  1986,  plus  most  of 
the  time  the  Army  Reserve  screws  up  my  pay  check." 

"I  feel  that  the  pay  system  is  too  slow  and  outdated." 

"Be  sure  that  people  are  paid  on  time  and  the  proper  eunount. 

We  lose  a  lot  of  people  cause  pay  was  overlooked  or  orders  were 
not  paid  enough  attention  to." 

"Personnel  administration  at  my  unit  is  poor,  due  to  a 
shortage  of  competent  and  qualified  support  persons  at  higher 
levels  of  command.  For  example,  travel  orders  not  being 
properly  published,  over  80%  of  the  students  attending  the  last 
ADT  school  were  not  paid  at  the  completion  of  the  school  (this 
includes  cadre)  due  to  lack  of  orders." 

"80%  of  the  men  have  pay  problems  -  of  not  getting  paid.  Some 
haven't  been  paid  for  over  a  vear!" 

"I  just  first  received  my  first  loan  payment  after  a  1  1/2 
year  battle  with  my  unit  administrator  and  people  at  USAFAC.  I 
don't  believe  the  people  at  USAFAC  tried  to  help  me  at  all. 
Currently,  I  seriously  doubt  I'll  ever  receive  it  all." 

"My  military  pay  has  been  a  real  source  of  dissatisfaction.  I 
have  not  been  paid  for  all  drills  I  have  attended.  I  have 
talked  to  several  others  with  the  same  problem.  This  needs  to 
be  investigated  as  it  is  a  serious  problem." 

"I  am  dissatisfied  with  pay  in  reference  to  a  unit  member  not 
receiving  their  pay  on  time,  with  know  effective  means  of 
resolving  the  problem  until  the  unit  administration  decides 
too . " 

"The  new  "credit-card"  pay  system  is  unwieldy,  inefficient  and 
terribly  time  consuming  -  tg  the  detriment  of  training. " 

"My  enlistment  bonus  after  3  years  is  still  screwed  up.  I'm 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  the  irun  around  I  get  in  trying  to 
resolve  all  my  pay  problem." 

"I  went  to  PLDC  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  1985  and  did  not  receive  any 
pay  whatsoever.  The  orders  were  not  turned  in  by  the  training 
officer." 
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"My  wife  and  I  are  both  Benbers  of  the  state  unit.  It  took  4 
months  for  my  wife  to  receive  the  1st  pay  which  was  incorrect. 
Realistic  estimates  of  tine  to  1st  pay  should  be  given  and  this 
time  should  not  be  >120  days  maximum." 

"The  time  in  receiving  my  educational  bonus  took  awhile  -  I  am 
still  owed  money  from  last  year." 

"The  pay  system  does  not  work  as  efficiently  as  it  could.  It 
can  brake  down  and  takes  way  too  long  to  correct  any  error. 

Being  on  a  set  income  I  can  not  afford  any  error." 

"Dissatisfied  with  unit  personnel  files  upkeep.  Still  trying 
to  get  20  year  letter,  after  22  years  of  service." 

"Extra  money  "NOW"  is  not  a  correct  statement,  it  took  me  9 
months  to  get  paid." 

"Getting. . .sick  of... coming  out  during  the  month  and  not 
getting  paid." 

"There  is  a  serious  problem  I  perceive  at  RCPAC  with  keeping 
retirement  points  straight." 

"I'm  very  disappointed  with  the  pay  system.  Before  I  went  to 
basic  the  Airmy  owed  me  a  lot  of  money.  I  figured  I  would  forget 
about  it  and  start  fresh.  I  returned  from  basic  in  Sept.  & 
haven't  been  paid  since.  Nor  have  I  received  my  bonus.  I  find 
it  a  major  disappointment  &  I  find  it  hard  to  leave  my  civilian 
job  &  show  up  for  drills  in  which  I  don't  get  paid." 

"I  received  an  immunization  shot  prior  to  going  to  Germany 
with  my  unit.  I  had  a  allergic  reaction  to  this  shot,  therefore 
I  had  to  be  rushed  to  the  hospital.  This  happened  to  me  in  Aug 
84,  I  was  told  the  military  would  take  care  of  all  bills.  It  is 
now  almost  2  year  later  and  I  am  still  receiving  bills  from  the 
hospital.  When  I  get  these  bills  I  take  them  to  drill  with  me 
and  they  take  the  bill  and  tell  me  they  will  take  care  of  it. 

Now  the  hospital  is  threatening  to  ruin  my  credit  because  the 
bill  is  not  paid." 

"I  feel  that  the  pay  system  should  be  more  effective.  I  have 
had  pay  problem  for  the  last  three  years . " 

"Pay  problems  such  as  receiving  annual  payment  of  reenlistment 
bonus  four  years  in  a  row  and  then  not  receive  it  when  due,  not 
being  paid  from  months  on  up  to  a  year  for  drills  etc.,  should 
be  addressed . " 
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"I  also  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  there  is 
much  disappointment  in  the  way  trtiich  the  units  administrators, 
civilian  and  military,  tend  to  problems  such  as  re-enlistment, 
bonuses,  back  pay,  school  bonus  reimbursements,  cutting  of 
orders  etc." 

"I  feel  we  have  a  problem  in  reserve  finance  department. 
Sometime  we  don't  get  paid  on  time  or  don't  get  paid  at  all." 

"The  methods  and  procedures  regarding  pay  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  I  have  been  waiting  for  18  months  for  an  enlistment 
bonus . " 

"The  only  suggestion  I  have  is  that  the  unit  could  set  up  a 
better  way  to  get  your  paycheck  processed  faster  after  you 
return  from  active  duty.  It  took  6  months  for  me  to  get  into 
the  computer  and  receive  my  first  check  for  drills." 

"I'm  very  dissatisfied  with  the  procedures  for  paying  out  the 
initial  enlistment  bonus  program.  I  am  yet  awaiting  my  bonus. 

It  was  sent  out  in  Aug. ,  and  got  shoved  around  because  no  one  in 
Finance  knew  how  to  handle  the  problem.  And  to  make  it  worst 
they  didn't  notify  my  unit  until  it  was  6  months  late." 

"The  worst  thing  about  the  Army  Reserve  System  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  wait  2  months  to  receive  money  for  drills  we  did 
3  months  ago.  Why  are  Reserve  personnel  paid  thru  a  system 
which  is  always  2  months  behind!" 

"Also  it  take  too  long  for  newcomers  to  a  unit  to  get  paid." 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  unit  administration.  It  is 
now  mid-April  1986.  I  am  still  waiting  to  be  paid  for  travel, 
food  and  lodging  expenses  I  Incurred  in  December  1985." 

"I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  about  the  procedure  for  pay  at 
annual  training.  I  feel  that  reservists  should  be  paid  while  at 
AT  and  not  have  to  wait  until  the  individual  returns  to  his/her 
home  station  and  then  send  in  orders  for  pay  then  have  to  wait 
another  one  to  two  months  before  receiving  their  checks." 

"Pay  -  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  we  face.  Our  people 
are  not  getting  paid.  The  unit  is  doing  what  is  required  but 
6th  Army  cannot  get  the  checks  issued  correctly  and  on  time." 

"Pay  -  this  is  an  ongoing  problem.  Two  things  always  seem  to 
happen.  (1)  Ho  pay  for  drill  weekend.  (2)  Or  partial  pay  for 
drill  week-end.  Pay  problems  have  to  be  resolved  during  the 
week  rather  than  drill  week  ends.  This  presents  a  problem  for 
people  who  live  50-75  miles  from  drilling  unit." 
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"I  would  like  to  see  the  pay  system  be  handled  a  little 
different  so  we  don't  have  to  wait  two  months  or  more  to  start 
to  get  paid." 

"...we  can  make  to  drill  on  time,  surely,  our  hard  earned 
check  be  on  time." 

"Out  of  4  years  of  service,  I  have  been  paid  the  correct 
amount  on  time,  maybe  6  months." 

"Totally  unhappy  with  military  pay  procedures.  More  often 
than  not,  we  are  not  reimbursed  fully  for  the  monies  spent 
during  annual  training  and  active  duty  training.  The  pay 
submlttance  procedures  has  many  niches  and  small  units  do  not 
have  full-time  qualified  personnel  available  to  assist  in  these 
matters . " 

"How  come  it  takes  so  long  to  get  pay  when  transferring  from 
one  unit  to  the  next?  I  haven't  been  paid  for  3  months.  I  know 
of  others  who  haven't  been  paid  in  6  months  or  more." 

"The  benefits  become  so  entangled  in  paperwork  &  red  tape  that 
some  of  these  people  give  up  and  quit  the  Reserves  because  of 
it." 

"I  am  dissatisfied  at  receiving  monthly  checks  a  month  late 
such  as: 

Monthly  Drill  Check  Received 

14-15  Dec  85  3  Feb  86 

11-12  Jan  86  3  Mar  86 

8-9  Feb  86  2  Apr  86" 

"I  received  an  Airborne  related  injury  at  the  beginning  of 
Annual  Training  which  resulted  in  a  broken  left  leg.  As  of  this 
date  I  have  not  received  one  cent  of  payment  for  said  Injury.  I 
was  off  my  civilian  job  for  2  months  and  was  forced  to  use  all 
of  my  built  up  sick  time  in  order  to  meet  my  bills.  The  proper 
paper  work  was  completed  and  sent  in  4  months  ago." 

"Supposed  to  receive  bonus  for  6  yr.  enlistment  -  3  years  have 
gone  by  and  no  bonus  as  of  yet.  Six  packets  of  my  records  have 
been  sent  in  and  no  woird  yet." 

"The  pay  procedures  are  very  unorganised  in  my  unit.  There 
are  people  who  haven't  received  any  pay  in  over  a  year.  A  lot 
of  people.  Including  myself,  are  due  back  pay  from  drills 
attended  without  pay  and  also  bonus  pay. " 

"Very  dissatisfied  with  the  pay  system  -  appears  to  operate 
without  competency  le  finance  often  not  aware  of  changing  foirms; 
pay  problems  often  extend  >1  year." 
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"The  educational  bonus  should  be  separate  tram  the  aonthly 
drill  pay  (ie.  I  turned  in  a  school  tuition  bill  for  $1000.00. 

I  received  the  check  5  months  later  and  received  only  $800.00  of 
the  $1000  and  did  not  receive  my  pay  for  the  month  drill.” 

"In  20  years  Z  have  never  seen  anything  so  poor  as  the  pay 
system  this  past  year.  This  must  be  made  a  top  priority  to 
improve  the  system." 

"Don't  receive  monies  for  IdtA's,  ADT,  travel  pay  for  more  than 
year  now. " 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Husband  performs  tasks/ jobs  for  USAR  on  off  duty  time  (l.e., 
weekends)  at  request  of  senior  officers  and  then  has  miles  of 
red-tape  or  months  of  waiting  before  receiving  monetary  pay 
earned.  (Still  waiting  pay  for  August  1985.)" 

"He  has  also  had  some  pay  problems  -  receiving  pay  for  made-up 
meetings.  It  has  taken  over  6  months,  to  receive  this  pay  even 
though  the  drill  was  made  up  the  following  week.  This  seems 
very  unfair  especially  when  you  count  on  that  money  each  month.” 

"There  should  be  a  provision  made  so  that  the  reservist  does 
not  have  to  spend  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  when  he  attends 
ADT  at  AT.  The  time  is  too  long  in  filing  and  being  reimbursed 
for  the  money  being  spent  out  of  one's  own  pocket." 

"The  pay  is  bad  &  since  coming  back  from  active  duty  training 
his  pay  has  been  messed  up  for  five  months.  He's  received  about 
5%  of  the  pay  due  him  for  his  reserve  duties,  and  keeps  getting 
the  'run  around'." 

"I  wish  the  Army  would  pay  'on  time.'  We  haven't  got  a  check 
for  2  1/2  months.  Unfortunately,  the  bills  are  always  'on 
time.'  The  Amy  owes  my  husband  about  $1,800.00  for  full-time 
work  he  put  in,  since  he  has  no  other  job.” 

"...  it  takes  an  excessive  znaount  of  time  to  rectify  pay 
problems,  etc.  -  often  several  months  at  best.  Frustrating!" 

"...when  he  transferred  from  National  Guards  to  Amy  Reserves 
someone  got  his  papers  messed  up  -  resulting  in  his  not  getting 
paid  for  several  Drill  weekends.  We  are  still  trying  to  get  all 
the  Hack  pay  that  was  due  to  him.  If  one  of  his  main  objectives 
is  to  supplement  his  Income  with  this  Drill  pay  why  is  it  so 
complicated  to  get  paid?" 
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"For  th*  most  part,  pay  chackB  are  Issued  for  duty  performed 
on  a  regular  basis.  However,  when  your  payroll  shop  makes  a 
mistake: 

#1.  It  always  shorts  my  wife's  pay.  (never  an  overpayment) . 

#2.  It  can't  be  fixed  for  at  least  30  days  because  of  Army 
'precedent'. 

Since  we  budget  my  wife's  reserve  Income  into  paying  our  monthly 
bills,  its  more  than  an  inconvenience  when  you  make  a  mistake. 

We  have  to  scramble  to  meet  our  obligations  while  you  take  your 
time  meeting  yours.  If  you  want  this  spouse  to  feel  better 
about  his  wife's  involvement  in  the  Reserves,  you'll  find  a  way 
to  make  your  payroll  unit  more  responsible  when  they  make 
mistake . " 

"Wish  someone  would  do  something  about  my  husband's  pay 
problems." 

"My  most  current  complaint  is  pay.  My  husband  is  currently  on 
AT  home  station.  He  has  been  told  that  he  can  expect  to  receive 
his  pay  up  to  2  weeks  after  his  AT  is  over.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  plan  for  this  money.  Since  my  husband's  reserve 
pay  always  helps  to  pay  bills,  tuition,  doctors,  etc.,  the  not 
knowing  when  the  money  is  coming  is  hard." 

"The  only  complaint  I  have  towards  the  USAR  is  that  it  seems 
whenever  my  husband  takes  special  schooling  and  donates  more 
time  and  weekends,  his  pay  is  always  late  or  his  orders  are 
lost.  It  always  seems  there  is  a  lengthy  delay." 

"The  problem  is  getting  paid  for  some  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Sometimes  we  wait  2  to  3  months.  The  expenses  checks  are 
even  longer  getting  to  us.  Sometimes  his  orders  are  not  right 
and  then  he  doesn't  get  the  right  pay.  They  make  amendments  to 
the  orders  and  you  still  don't  get  the  pay.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  some  that  happened  back  in  December  85." 

"We  also  have  had  problems  in  the  past  with  receiving  the  pay 
for  the  drills  with  the  money  arriving  three  months  late  which 
causes  a  lot  of  hardships." 

"My  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  my  husbands  reserve 
experience  is  in  the  time  it  takes  us  to  receive  pay  and  reim¬ 
bursement  that  is  above  or  beyond  his  mont.  drill  pay.  He 
went  to  an  extra  seminar  in  Hov  of  1985  ai.d  to  be  paid  for 
the  time  and  reimbursed  for  expenses.  We  h  yet  to  receive 

that  pay.  All  we  get  from  people  responsible  for  tracing  why  we 
have  not  received  the  check  is  -  'We'll  fill  out  a  form.'" 
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"The  unit  that  ha's  with  aakas  out  a  yaarly  drill  schadula 
that  changes  within  a  month  or  two  tops  -  he  usually  doesn't 
know  until  ed>out  a  month  in  advance  when  his  2  week  training  is. 
Also. . .another  problem  is  the  ongoing  problem  with  his  pay  & 
getting  it.  He's  continually  getting  his  checks  late,  getting 
the  wrong  amount  of  pay  &  it's  taking  years  for  them  to  trv  to 
catch  up  with  his  present  pay  grade.  For  example  for  two  years 
he  got  pay  as  an  E2  while  he  was  an  E3  &  E4.* 

"I  would  like  someone  to  check  into  the  Payroll  Depairtment  of 
my  husband's  unit.  He  has  reported  for  6  weekend  trainings  and 
2  other  nights,  and  has  only  been  paid  for  2  weekends.  Also 
they  promised  him  a  bonus  ($1800)  to  re-enllst.  He  re-enlisted 
for  6  years  and  we  have  received  nothing.  When  he  checked  with 
the  payroll  department  in  his  unit,  they  told  him  his  name 
wasn't  in  the  computer." 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  payroll  personnel.  I  think 
you  should  insure  that  the  proper  military  personnel  are  placed 
in  their  proper  slots  and  that  they  know  their  job!  We  have  had 
numerous  problems  with  our  pays  and  when  it  is  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  income,  it  puts  us  in  a  terrible  predicament.  There 
is  'no'  excuse  to  have  to  wait  six  months  or  more  for  a  payroll 
problem  to  be  solved." 

"I  have  no  problem  with  my  husband  being  in  the  reserve.  The 
only  complaint  I  have  is  the  manner  in  which  he  is  paid  when 
asked  to  go  to  a  school  or  etc.  You  are  expected  to  use  your 
own  money  and  then  be  reimbursed.  It  usually  takes  too  long  to 
get  reimbursed.  My  husband  went  to  a  school  in  Jan. ,  it  is  now 
April  and  we  still  have  not  got  paid." 

"I  did  not  appreciate  the  lax  attitude  the  Army  Reserve  unit 
had/has  with  paying  its  members  timely  and  properly . " 

"My  husband  flies  and  if  the  helicopter  breaks  or  they  have  to 
go  cross  country  he  has  to  pay  out  of  his  pocket  to  stay  some¬ 
place.  They  get  reimbursed  but  that  does  not  help  when  they 
start  running  low  on  money  or  when  it  cuts  into  family  money  to 
pay  bills.  They  need  to  get  a  better  system  for  this." 

"Pay  for  mandays/RMA's/ travel  pay  is  horrible.  If  it  is  ever 
received  at  all  it  is  only  after  continuous  harassment  of  pay 
people,  (unit  technicians)  &  then  is  several  months  late." 

"Additional  training  for  the  men  is  good  but  it  can  create  a 
financial  hardship  when  you  must  pay  for  transportation, 
housing,  etc  and  then  wait  to  be  reimbursed." 

"I  don't  like  my  husband  being  sent  to  school  for  and  extra 
weekends  a  month  and  can't  get  paid  for  his  time  for  months 
later." 
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"It  would  be  very  nice  if  the  reserves  would  be  a  little  more 
prompt  with  reimbursements,  a  year  is  a  little  long.” 

"I  don't  like  having  to  wait  3  months  for  each  paycheckl .  It 
took  too  long  to  get  the  first  one.” 

”I  wish  the  pay  system  could  be  improved.  There  are  many 
months  we  are  $l500-$2000  behind  on  pay  and  reimbursements.  Pay 
that  has  to  be  tadcen  out  of  our  family  savings  account  to  pay 
months  bills,  because  my  husband  has  taken  leave  of  absence  from 
his  civilian  job  and  the  Army  doesn't  pay  him  his  wages  until  2- 
3  months  later  for  time  he  has  put  in  with  them.” 

”Hy  husband  was  told  upon  enlistment  that  he  would  receive  a 
promotion  before  they  sent  him  to  school  in  Virginia.  This  was 
in  July,  1984.  He  didn't  receive  the  promotion  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  then  it  was  another  year  before  they  paid  him  for  his 
higher  rank.  They  didn't  pay  him  for  his  drill  for  Dec.,  1984 
or  the  two  drills  in  March,  1986.  It  cost  my  husband  money  for 
gas  plus  his  time  for  drills,  then  when  he  doesn't  get  paid, 
that  puts  us  'in  the  hole'  financially." 

••I'm  very  dissatisfied  with  the  length  of  time  the  Reservist 
and  dependents  must  wait  before  pay  for  special  duty  or  annual 
training  is  received.  I  speak  for  my  family  and  one  other,  it 
has  created  severe  financial  problems  at  times  and  if  there  were 
not  a  small  savings  account  readily  accessible  it  would  have 
created  a  greater  hardship." 

"Pay  problems  are  almost  impossible  to  get  straightened  out. 

My  husband  went  to  two  schools  in  August  of  85.  Because  the 
orders  were  not  done  correctly  he  has  still  not  been  paid  for 
the  second  week  of  schools,  this  is  April  of  86.” 

Naval  Reserve 

Officer 

"Then  there's  the  question  of  pay.  It  took  eight  months  after 
affiliating  with  my  unit  to  get  my  first  paycheck.  Eight 
months.  I  understand  that's  not  unusual.  It  may  not  be 
unusual,  but  it  is  disgraceful.” 

"The  Naval  Reserve  'RESFIRST'  pay  system  is  too  complicated, 
and  does  not  work  well  due  to  the  inability  of  those 
administering  the  system  to  keep  up  with  the  paperwork." 

"I  would  advocate  reimbursement  for  travel  for  reservists 
living  over  50  miles  from  their  drill  site." 

"Travel  is  paid  for  one  ACDUTRA  but  per  diem  should  be  paid 
for  any  split  ACDUTRA  whether  ACDUTRA  is  split  in  two  or  more." 
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"I  would  like  to  shed  some  thoughts  on  the  Navy  Reserves  pay 
system/procedures.  I  fail  to  understand  why  a  more  serious 
stance  has  not  been  taken  regarding  reserve  pay  for  new  affili¬ 
ates.  I  feel  there  is  a  serious  problem  with  a  system  which 
allows  these  new  reservists  to  wait  up  to  six  months  and  longer 
before  he  or  she  receives  the  first  pay  check  from  Cleveland.  I 
do  not  believe  there  could  possibly  be  a  valid  excuse  for  those 
occurrence.  Most  new  affiliates  come  to  the  reserves  from 
active  duty  tours  where  normal  living  expenses  and  debts  have 
occurred.  Many  are  still  seeking  careers  in  the  civillem 
sector.  As  we  all  well  know,  mortgagors,  banks,  IRS  and  other 
creditors  do  not  accept  promises  for  payments  without  penalties. 
Therefore  reservists  who  elect  to  give  up  time  with  family  or 
friends  to  serve  their  country  ought  to  be  treated  with  more 
concern.  It  would  be  a  far  more  fair  system  is  new  affiliates 
were  given  a  cash  advance  and  then  if  the  need  arises  monthly 
deductions  could  be  assessed  to  recoup  any  overpayments. 

Overall  pay  problems  take  low  priority  at  your  level,  but  in 
actuality  it  is  a  very  high  priority  among  drilling  reservists." 

"The  few  complaints  that  I  do  have  are  with  agencies  outside 
of  the  unit.  The  people  conducting  payroll  have  not  been  doing 
their  jobs  thoroughly.  People  are  not  getting  paid  or  not  at 
the  correct  rank/grade.  NMPC  and  NRPC  have  a  difficult  time  in 
obtaining  and  keeping  necessary  documents  for  service 
j  ackets/promot ion . " 

"The  Reservist  pay  system  is  unsatisfactory.  Numerous  SELRES 
I  have  been  associated  with  during  the  past  11  months  have 
experienced  lengthy  (6-10  months)  to  get  into  the  complex  pay 
system  and  get  their  pay  for  drills  performed.  Navy  Finance 
Center  in  Cleveland  is  unreachable  -  they  have  admitted  to  my 
YN/PN  personnel  that  they  leave  their  phones  off  the  hook  and  I 
believe  them.  I  have  tried  to  call,  too.  Pay  problems  beyond 
local  control  RESFORMAN  command  and  PSD/NAVCEN  level) ,  along 
with  the  difficulty  in  reaching  NRPC  and  NFC  Cleveland  is 
causing  many  SELRES  to  become  very  frustrated  and  unmotivated. 
They  ask  me  why  they  have  been  drilling  for  6-9  months  without 
pay,  and  as  the  personnel  officer,  I  can  not  give  them  anything 
but  the  Reserve  salute  as  an  explanation  of  the  pay  system.  It 
needs  fixing I" 

"When  initially  joined  the  reserves  it  took  better  than  6 
months  to  straighten  out  the  paperwork.  Might  add  that  entailed 
a  severe  financial  burden  as  I  was  in  graduate  school  and  not 
working." 

"Reserve  pay  is  adequate,  however  getting  paid  in  a  timely 
manner  is  mdst  unsatisfactory.  Often  I  have  been  owed  sig¬ 
nificant  sums  of  pay  by  the  Reserves  and  through  no  fault  on  my 
part,  the  monies  have  not  been  paid  for  periods  as  long  as  a 
year.  Often  it  takes  this  long  to  get  pay  problems  corrected. 
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The  pay  system  is  not  responsive  to  efforts  to  correct  problems 
(whether  the  problem  is  a  diary  entry  or  administrative  error) . 
In  my  experience,  my  pay  problems  have  not  been  isolated  cases. 
Getting  paid  the  correct  amount  in  a  timely  manner  is  a  problem 
through  out  the  Naval  Reserve.  Furthermore,  unless  the  in¬ 
dividual  Reserve  member  closely  audits  his  pay  each  month  to 
detect  the  errors,  and  then  Initiates  long  and  time  consuming 
efforts  to  correct  the  problems,  the  administrative  system  or 
disbursing  in  Cleveland  (Navy) ,  should  never  detect  that  a 
reservist  has  been  shorted  pay  and  initiate  action  to  correct 
the  under  payment.  Not  only  must  the  reservist  meet  all  his 
military  requirements,  but  often  has  to  'chase'  his  pay  after  he 
has  earned  it.  Pay  problems  in  the  Naval  Reserve  are  a  cause  of 
much  frustration  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  system." 

"While  the  pay  is  satisfactory,  processing  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  problem  exists  with  pay,  a 
minimum  of  four  weeks  passes  before  correction.  This  is 
compounded  by  the  timing  of  the  receipt.  Often,  the  problem 
isn't  known  about  until  the  pay  voucher  is  received.  If  a 
correction  is  required  by  the  time  it  is  processed  the  cut-off 
for  the  next  cycle  ha?  been  passed,  meaning  resolution  takes  two 
months.  For  lower  grade  ranks/rates,  the  loss  of  pay  is  a 
severe  financial  blow,  reducing  morale  and  impacting  on  reten¬ 
tion." 

"My  biggest  single  complaint  is  with  the  Naval  Reserve  Pay 
System.  My  pay  checks  have  been  incorrect  4  of  the  last  9 
months  and  at  one  time  over  $2000  in  arrears!  This  is 
unsatisfactory  and  many  others  have  the  same  problem.  The 
glitch  seems  to  be  in  Cleveland  at  the  Navy  Pay  Center.  Perhaps 
we  could  pay  locally  like  the  ANG?  If  not,  make  the  system  and 
computer  work!" 

"Pay.  The  management  of  Navy  Reserve  drill  pay  by  Navy 
Finance  Center,  Cleveland  is  atrocious.  Despite  careful 
preparation  of  pay  slips  at  the  Reserve  Unit  level  and  good 
support  from  our  Reserve  Center,  the  pay  checks  of  nearly  all 
our  service  members  repeatedly  come  up  short.  Telephone  calls 
and  letters  to  Cleveland  are  ignored.  The  shortfalls  in  pay  are 
the  greatest  detriments  to  morale  that  our  unit  faces.  Does 
anyone  out  there  care?" 

"The  Naval  Reserve  Pay  system  is  a  disgrace.  He  have  had  too 
nxmerous  problems  to  list  in  our  command.  Pay  problems  have 
been  prevalent  for  over  a  year  on  some  selected  reservists  - 
caused  members  to  quit  and  seriously  affected  the  morale  of  our 
sailors.  Problems  seem  to  be  centered  around  flight  pay  and 
drill  cutoff  dates  and  are  compounded  by  an  inability  to  reach 
anyone  in  Cleveland  who  is  willing  to  work  toward  a  solution. 
There  needs  to  be  standardization  in  drill  cutoff/payment  dates, 
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a  "chain  of  command,  or  checklist"  for  solving  pay  problems,  and 
representatives  within  the  command  fnot  PSD^  who  are  willing  to 
help  us." 

"Drill  attendance  is  poor,  primarily  because  many  reservists 
end  up  going  months  without  getting  paid." 

"I  feel,  that  I  eun  a  very  motivated  Naval  Intelligence 
Officer,  I  em  dedicated  and  enthusiastic  about  the  mission  and 
assignments.  However,  when  faced  with  the  many  frustrations 
encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  NRIP  motivation  is  at 
times  difficult  to  muster.  For  example,  it  took  my  having  to 
travel  to  Washington  D.C.  to  straighten  out  my  pay  problems  (9 
months  without  being  paid)  and  for  them  to  get  my  Base  Pay  Entry 
Date  correct." 

"Significant  delay  in  pay,  up  to  6  months  for  officers, 
hinders  recruiting  and  destroys  retention  of  female  officers, 
particularly  nurses." 

"I  began  drilling  in  a  pay  status  in  June  '85.  No  one 
would  work  with  me  to  discover  what  was  causing  my  pay  problems 
until  6  months  had  passed.  (It  takes  4-6  months  to  get  an 
officer  paid  was  the  normal  quote) .  I  finally  received  pay  in 
February.  I  would  suggest  a  system  of  double  checks  -  this  is 
inappropriate  for  anyone  -  besides,  the  pay  is  still  not 
correct . " 

"Pay  problems  go  unresolved  for  months,  even  though  addressed 
through  proper  channels." 

"If  the  fleet  was  as  snarled  up  as  the  personnel  record 
keeping  and  pay  system  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  they  would  never 
have  found  Libya  and  probably  would  have  bombed  Israel.  The 
present  6-8  months  lag  time  in  getting  their  drill  pay  started 
is  a  great  discouragement  to  young  officers  in  transition  from  a 
full  time  military  to  a  civilian  part-time  military  career." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"As  most  families  are  on  a  tight  budget,  we  are  no  different 
and  when  my  husband  gets  called  away  for  an  extra  weekend 
meeting  that  is  out  of  our  area  and  most  of  the  time  out  of  the 
state  we  are  expected  to  pay  the  bill  for  his  transportation, 
meals,  rental  cars,  hotel  room  etc.  This  money  has  to  come  out 
of  our  monthly  budget  and  we  have  at  time  had  to  wait  up  to  4 
months  for  reimbursement  for  these  expenses  which  is  totally 
unsatisfactory.  If  these  meetings  are  to  take  place  then 
provisions  should  be  made  ahead  of  time  so  that  the  burden  of 
these  expenses  are  not  carried  by  the  family." 
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"officers  of  reserve  units  are  generally  understaffed, 
unorganized,  inefficient.  I've  found  that  very  little  is  done 
unless  my  husband  looks  out  for  his  oim  welfare  -  including 
financial  difficulties.  Drill  chits  are  misplaced  or  lost 
altogether,  often  processed  months  later." 

"If  my  husband  is  going  to  be  separated  from  his  faunily  and  is 
dedicated  enough  to  devote  his  free  time  to  the  Naval  Reserve,  I 
feel  he  should  be  financially  compensated  -  pQ  time." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Only  one  problem  Z  have  encountered,  which  to  this  day  has 
not  been  resolved,  is  travel  reimbursement  for  modified  ACDUTRA. 
Since  I  am  not  in  a  disbursing  rate  I  did  not  understand  pro¬ 
cedures  in  this  matter  and  when  asked  for  help  did  not  receive  a 
response  that  directed  me  to  an  acceptable  solution.  The 
outcome  was  that  I  paid  my  o%m  fare  to  a  training  site.  I 
cannot  understand  this." 

"...if  the  reservist  did  not  get  a  paycheck  he  will  not  find 
out  why  until  after  the  reports  are  in;  and  he  cannot  get  paid 
until  the  following  month." 

"My  only  negative  comment  is  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
bonuses.  Upon  entering  active  reserves  I  contracted  for  an 
affiliation  bonus.  That  was  June  or  1984  and  since  I  had  fewer 
than  18  months  left  on  my  six  year  obligation  I  should  have 
received  the  bonus  in  October  1984." 

"I  spent  2  extra  weeks  on  ACDUTRA  in  Subic  Bay  because  of 
worker  strike.  Then  only  got  paid  for  5  of  those  days.  Still 
waiting  for  new  orders  to  come  in  to  get  the  last  9  days  pay.  6 
other  people  in  same  boat.  We  extended  to  help  USN  out  then  get 
stepped  on." 

"For  the  last  (many)  months  I  haven't  received  any  pay  for  my 
drill  weekends.  This  situation  is  getting  very  old  I  would  like 
it  very  much  if  this  was  worked  on." 

"He  almost  lost  one  man  because  he  didn't  get  paid  for  six 
months . " 

"I  have  not  been  reimbursed  yet  for  the  travel  and  meal 
expenses  I  took  care  of  myself  on  the  last  two  weekends  our  unit 
went  on!  I  can't  afford  to  go  on  the  one  scheduled  in  2  weeks 
if  I  don't  receive  a  check  very  soon." 

"The  pay  system  is  a  poor  excuse  for  pride  and  profes¬ 
sionalism.  They  take  months  to  correct  mistakes  they  make.  He 
end  up  waiting  months  to  get  paid.  Get  your  act  together,  make 
the  pay  system  simpler." 
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"When  we  have  to  rent  vehicles  and  be  reimbursed  6-8  weeks 
later  causes  a  cash  flow  prob.  as  I  don't  earn  funds  to  be  tied 
up  for  the  convenience  of  the  government  for  such  a  long  time.” 

"Pay  problems  for  people  just  coming  in  is  a  joke.  It 
shouldn't  take  5-6  months  to  start  getting  paid.” 

"Due  to  mission  requirements  of  a  C-9  outfit,  1  or  more  pays 
special  ACDUTRA  is  very  common  and  getting  paid  for  these  orders 
takes  4  to  six  weeks.  If  RON  is  involved  on  these  orders, 
advance  per  diem  is  impossible  to  obtain  for  SARs  but  TARs  have 
it." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Is  this  a  joke?  My  husband  served  in  the  Naval  Reserves  for 
over  a  year  6  received  ofi  pay." 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Officers 

"Our  pay  system  has  one  major  flaw  -  we  have  to  work  at  least 
11  days  at  one  site  before  that  site  can  pay  us;  otherwise  pay 
must  come  from  Kansas  City  and  if  they  don't  pay  attention  it 
can  take  30-90  days  to  receive  a  check  -  sometimes  longerl" 

"Pay  problems  are  one  of  the  main  reason  new  Marines  drop  out, 
I  know  of  at  least  2  Marines  who  have  entered  reserve  program  an 
went  6  to  8  mo.  before  receiving  pay.  Due  to  lack  of  funds  some 
Marines  have  been  over  6  mo.  before  they  even  had  utilities  to 
ware.  Lack  of  uniforms  contributes  to  lack  of  motivation." 

"Administration  of  Reserve  Records  for  both  pay  and  retirement 
credit  aren't  always  accurate.  Pay  has  improve  significantly  in 
the  last  3-5  years  in  quantity  and  frequency.  Keeping  up  with 
"good"  years  and  retirement  credits  is  extremely  poor!  The 
responsibility  is  wrongly  placed  on  each  individual  reservists 
to  correct  or  update  records." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  pay  system.  The  amount  we 
are  paid  for  the  time  put  in....  This  also  falls  back  on  poor 
ability  to  pay  what  is  due  on  time." 

"The  day  the  Marine  Corps  starts  to  issue  paychecks  on  a 
regular  basis  instead  of  every  six  months... is  the  day  I'll 
happily  reenlist." 

"The  amount  of  pay  is  adequate.  I  just  never  get  paid  on 
time." 
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"I  an  very  upset  that  I  lost  a  bonus  due  to  an  administrative 
error  and  a  change  in  military  policy  since  1  enlisted  3  years 
ago." 

"The  system  used  for  paying  mandays  is  pathetic.  In  April  of 
1985  I  spent  2  K^ndays  in  Yuma,  Arizona  and  I  have  yet  to  be 
paid  for  that.  That  is  why  on  the  questionnaire  I  answered  no 
to  the  question  conceding  paid  mandays." 

"I  have  enjoyed  the  Marine  Reserve  for  some  time  now.  I  was 
disappointed  but  not  upset  3  or  4  years  ago  when  I  was  not  being 
paid  due  to  a  computer  problem.  I  did  not  get  paid  for  almost  a 
year.  The  problem  was  finally  resolved  and  I  was  paid  but  I 
understood  the  reason." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"The  reserve  policy  or  situation  I  would  like  to  comment  on  is 
the  fact  that  the  Marines  are  expected  to  be  where  they  are 
assigned  on  time  in  presentable  attire  the  whole  bit  and  my 
marine  is.  Then  come  pay  time.  Mine  times  out  of  ten  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  pays  are  unavoidably  late,  incorrect  etc." 

"If  you  could  make  sure  the  reserve  "might"  get  their  checks 
on  time:  and  with  the  right  amount  each  time." 

"...during  his  reserve  weekends  he  doesn't  get  paid  until  way 
later  -  if  possible  the  payment  should  be  sent  earlier  to  help 
out  w/financial  responsibilities." 

"Also,  why  is  it  the  reservists  are  always  supposed  to  be 
there  when  they  want  them  but  half  the  time  when  they  do  get 
paid  you  always  hear  the  line  "THE  CHECK  IS  Ifi  IHE  MAIL!" 

"The  reservists'  pay  checks  are  often  not  distributed  at  the 
following  drill.  When  this  occurs,  our  financial  cosunitments 
often  cannot  be  met.  A  sincere  effort  to  distribute  these 
checks  on  a  dependable  schedule  should  be  made." 

Air  National  Guard 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"I  feel  that  the  people  involved  in  payroll  are  very 
incompetent.  There  was  a  period  of  8  weeks  that  my  husband's 
paycheck  did  not  come.  This  was  only  one  time  &  the  longest 
time.  There  were  several  other  times  one  being  6  weeks.  Two  or 
three  other  times  being  2  to  4  weeks  late.  This  really  put  our 
family  in  severe  hardships  at  these  times  paying  bills  &  buying 
food  for  our  family.  I  only  hope  that  the  lack  of  concern  for 
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our  families  that  the  payroll  personnel  seems  to  have  does  not 
mar  the  respect  that  our  children  have  toward  our  country, 
government,  &  military." 

Enlisted  Members 

"1  dislike  receiving  slow  pav.  I  recently  completed  a  formal 
training  school  at  an  active  air  force  base.  I  had  to  wait 
after  the  completion  of  my  school  until  my  orders  were  submitted 
for  payment.  The  orders  were  submitted  after  my  return  to  my 
unit.  I  had  to  wait  eight  weeks  for  payment.  I  believe  this  is 
a  disservice  to  anyone  who  is  loyal  and  makes  a  good  effort  to 
do  a  good  job!" 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"More  prompt  attention  should  be  given  to  errors  in  pay  for 
drill  weekends.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  have  to  wait  as 
much  as  one  month  (maybe  more)  for  a  correction  in  pay  and/or 
issuance  of  a  new  check." 

"Sometimes  my  spouse  is  required  to  do  drill  other  than  the 
scheduled  time,  in  order  to  do  needed  repairs  to  Aircraft.  When 
this  occurs,  it  takes  4-6  weeks  to  receive  pay  for  those 
drills." 


"I'd  rather  see  the  paycheck  handled  differently  than  by  mail. 
This  sometimes  makes  things  hard  when  you  depend  on  money  for 
household  expenses  and  live  on  a  2  week  budget  and  the  check  is 
late  because  of  the  mail  being  late.” 

"On  days  that  he  flies  additional  flight  training  periods  he 
drives  204  miles  and  spends  10  hours  of  that  day  to  complete 
this  and  does  not  receive  enough  pay  to  cover  these  expenses. 

Not  to  mention  wear  and  tear  on  our  car." 

"Active  duty  pay  should  be  available  upon  return  and/or 
release  from  active  duty  or  on  biweekly  schedule  when  active 
duty  period  exceeds  14  days." 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Officers 

"Delay  in  pay  after  a  member  participates  can  create  serious 
problems  -  especially  for  personnel  without  a  full  time  civilian 
job.  The  pay  and  orders  system  needs  to  be  streamlined.  We 
create  our  omt  problems  with  all  the  various  pots  we  use  to 
write  orders  and  pay  our  people.  RPA,  School  Tour,  Prog  Tour, 
UTA,  Annual  T^ur  and  AFTPs  all  boil  done  to  dollars  required  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  I  suggest  we  only  have  one  or  two 
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categori«s,  e.g.  Actlva  Duty  or  Inactive  Duty  training  and  do 
away  with  nuaerous  accounts.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
areas  of  pay  and  retirement  since  I  joined  the  Reserves,  and 
also  in  improved  weapons  systems." 

"Takes  to  long  to  get  paid  for  drill  and  annual  tours.  My  pay 
is  over  three  weeks  after  I  performed  duty." 

"Surepay  is  fantastic 1  Thanks." 

"The  major  dissatisfaction  I  have  with  military  pay  is  the 
long  delays  I  have  experienced  in  being  paid  for  annual  tours. 

I  go  on  an  annual  tour  for  two  weeks  each  year.  During  this 
period  I  am  not  paid  by  my  civilian  employer.  Yet  the  Air  Force 
does  not  pay  me  on  time  either.  I  can  expect  to  be  paid  about  6 
weeks  after  my  tour  is  over.  This  means  that  for  a  two  week 
period  I  will  not  have  any  income  at  all,  yet  my  creditors  do 
not  accept  the  fact  that  my  military  pay  will  Impact  my  paying 
the  mortgage,  etc.  (by  the  way,  any  delays  only  result  in 
additional  penalties  and  Interest  charges) .  The  suggestion  that 
we  as  Reservists  should  have  a  buffer  built  up  for  such  an  event 
is  hard  to  do  with  the  current  high  mortgages  mzmy  of  us  pay. 
Even  if  I  had  savings  that  would  cover  this  period  of  annual 
actual  duty,  it  would  then  be  a  'tax'  I  would  have  to  pay  to 
have  the  privilege  to  go  on  annual  tour.  The  Army  and  Navy 
reserve  is  able  to  pay  its  reservists  prior  to  coiqpletion  of 
their  annual  tours.  Why  Can't  the  Air  Force  Reserve  do  the 
same?  The  only  way  I  can  afford  to  go  on  annual  tour  is  for  me 
to  take  my  total  ten  days  vacation  earned  each  year  and  use  it 
for  annual  tour.  This  means  that  I  do  not  get  to  take  a 
vacation  at  any  time  as  I  am  either  at  work  in  my  civilian  job 
or  on  annual  tour.  Additionally,  this  creates  a  hardship  for  my 
family  as  the  whole  family  pays  for  my  not  having  a  true 
vacation  time  I  can  use  for  family  time.  This  will  be  the 
reason  I  will  not  spend  one  day  past  the  earliest  time  Z  can 
'retire'  from  the  program.  Further,  I  cannot  recommend  the 
reserve  program  to  any  one — the  Air  Force  does  not  pay  its  bills 
on  time.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  give  any  time  to  the  Air  Force 
since  my  civilian  employer  is  the  one  to  whom  I  owe  the  most 
loyalty." 

"Service  accounting  organizations  should  be  more  professional 
and  responsive  <d>out  paying  salaries." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  husband  is  paid  for  each  3  days  he  does  each  quarter.  But 
we  always  have  to  wait  a  year  before  we  receive  the  pay  for  his 
two  week  tour  of  duty.  He  receives  no  pay  for  the  days  he 
misses  his  civilian  job.  He  only  generates  pay  if  he  is  on  the 
job  and  what  he  is  paid  for  his  reserve  duty  does  not  equal  one 
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fourth  of  a  civilian  pay  day.  niarafora  wa  ara  actually  losing 
money  to  serve.  The  least  the  pay  office  could  do  is  to  pay 
promptly  for  each  time  period  served." 

"Payroll  seems  very  slow  in  cutting  checks  in  a  timely 
fashion.  The  processing  of  paper  work  is  erratic." 

Enlisted  Hembers 

"My  pay  is  being  held  for  no  reason.  They  owe  me  over 
$1,000.00  and  we  are  ready  to  get  evicted  b^ause  of  it." 

"Pay  checks  not  received  on  time." 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 
Enlisted  Members 

"I  feel  that  the  pay  &  records  of  pay  for  the  Reserves  is  very 
Inadequate,  alow,  poor." 

"Pay  and  travel  reimbursements  are  very  slow  to  nonexistent." 

"The  pay  situation  for  AOT  is  unreasonable.  It  takes  several 
weeks  after  ADT  is  performed  for  individuals  to  receive  pay. 
Several  unit  members  have  had  to  take  out  loans  and  pay  interest 
on  that  loan  before  their  check  arrives.  In  addition  proper  BAQ 
entitlements  are  being  sent  to  District  but  their  seems  to  be  at 
least  a  one  year  delay  in  BAQ  validation." 

"Inadequate  pay  -  not  paid  on  time  -  too  long  for  pay  when 
completing  active  duty." 

"Pay  problems  should  be  taken  care  of  more  promptly." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"I  am  certain  that  if  a  private  business  operated  with  the 
speed  and  efficiency  of  the  pay  offices  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserves,  that  private  business  would  have  been  out  of  business 
almost  before  it  started.  My  husband  completed  his  first 
reserves  drill  in  April  of  1981,  and  did  not  receive  his  first 
paycheck  until  October  of  November  of  '81.  We  have  endured  such 
delays  throughout  his  Coast  Guard  career  and  the  situation  has 
not  Improved." 

"There  have  been  numerous  delays  in^tting  paych^ks  and 
reenllstment  bonuses.  One  year  he  dlffHlot  get  his  w~2  from  the 
Coast  Guard  until  Junel  Would  apprecl^e  a  more  efficient 
recordkeeping  system." 
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"W*  ar«  very  dissatisfied  vith  the  way  the  Reserve's  pay  is 
handled.  We  depend  on  the  soney  to  neet  our  needs  and  it  is 
iapossible  to  cotint  on  it  being  here  when  such  needs  arise,  it 
does  not  arrive  at  any  particular  tise  and  we  can  never  be 
certain  as  to  how  such  we  will  receive.  My  husband  has  been 
told  he's  been  'over-drilling'.  He  drills  according  to  hie 
orders.  No  more  and  no  less.  Still  they  (you)  continue  to  foul 
up  his  pay." 

"The  only  thing  I  don't  like  is  when  my  husband  goes  on  his 
two  weeks  duty,  he  doesn't  get  paid  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks. 
We  go  two  weeks  without  a  source  of  income  and  it  puts  a  strain 
on  us.  We  usually  have  to  wait  a  couple  of  weeks  before  we  get 
the  check." 


Unpaid  Duty 

Army  National  Guard 

Officers 

"I  spend  an  average  of  20  hours  per  month  at  my  civilian  job 
or  at  home  preparing  for  Guard  drills  or  other  Guard  require¬ 
ments." 

"Too  much  correspondence  work  for  no  pay.  Specifically  a. 
Advanced  Course,  b.  CGSC." 

"Drill  time,  Nandays,  AT  length  &  military  benefits  are  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  our  current  &  projected  missions.  Cor¬ 
responding  compensation  &  benefits  are  failing  to  cover  the 
large  eunount  of  time  needed  to  meet  personal  &  unit  needs." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Although  I  fully  support  my  husband  in  his  Army  National 
Guard  membership,  there  are  a  few  problems  involved.  He  gives 
more  than  that  which  is  required  of  him  by  goihg  on  extra 
missions  to  benefit  his  unit  and  his  coimtxy. •  Some  of  these 
missions  Involve  travel  to  other  states.  Sometimes  he  is  away 
for  vq>  to  3  weeks.  This  involves  absence  from  work  with 
arrangements  for  money  for  the  family  to  live  on  while  he  is 
away.  Much  of  his  trip  expenses;  room,  board,  travel,  etc., 
come  from  his  pocket  with  the  help  of  charge  cards. 

ReimburseMnt  takes  too  long  to  arrive,  sometimes  several 
months,  and  we  pay  the  Interest  on  bur  charges.  It  seems  that 
we  have  to  have  enough  extra  money  ahead  of  time  in  order  for 
him  to  be  able  to  go  on  his  missions  and  for  us  to  buy  groceries 
and  pay  bills.  There  ought  to  be  a  better  way." 
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"Too  aany  nestings,  etc. ,  which  often  require  out-of-pocket 
cost  and  no  pay." 

"1  was  upset  to  learn  that  after  he  becane  an  officer,  he  was 
required  to  go  in  one  additional  evening  before  drill  weekends 
w/o  pay. " 

"My  husband  is  the  conmander  of  an  Arn^  National  Guard  unit. 

I  feel  the  Conmander  should  be  allocated  nore  than  2  days  per 
month  -  perhaps  5  days,  with  the  other  3  days  served  on  days  of 
his  choice.  husband  is  already  putting  in  these  days,  he 

just  isn't  getting  paid  for  it." 

"For  Guard  activities  during  1985,  my  husband  was  away  for  2 
mo.  and  approximately  2  weekends  each  mo.  Only  50%  of  this  tine 
was  required,  he  was  paid  for  approx.  75%  of  the  time,  making 
25%  strictly  volunteer.  He  missed  one  day  of  required  drill  as 
it  happened  to  coincide  with  the  birth  of  our  daughter." 

"If  you  were  to  provide  more  monetary  gratification  for  the 
over-2d>undance  of  unpaid  tine  my  husband  provides  the  Guard 
maybe  his  absence  from  hone  would  seem  more  justifiable." 

"Husband  puts  in  twice  as  much  tine  as  paid  for,  much  of  it 
dealing  with  repetitious  &  seemingly  unnecessary  paperwork.  We 
don't  mind  most  of  the  sacrifices  but  this  is  getting 
ridiculous . " 

"1  feel  all  mandatory  time  spent  for  the  Guards  should  be  paid 
including  ATA's.  For  ATA's  in  our  units  more  people  are 
required  to  attend  than  what  pay  is  authorized  for  -  so  they 
have  to  take  turns  being  paid." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Since  I  am  a  97B4L  MOS,  the  97B  training  was  all  army.  But 
the  language  was  all  civilian  training.  Almost  all  my 
utilization  by  the  Army  has  been  for  language  (#28).  But 
despite  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  me  to  keep  up  the  language  l 
am  not  paid  for  this.  I  am  required  often  times  to  work  in 
areas  for  which  I  am  not  trained  or  experienced.  Such  as 
constructing  new  quarters  or  reveugping  existing  facilities  which 
requires  me  to  use  skills  I  do  not  have.  It  is  very  frustrating 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  sometimes  poor  which  can  amount 
to  a  safety  hazard.  Also  even  though  required  to  do 
construction  work  I  am  not  always  given  the  tools  or  supplies  to 
get  the  job  done  right.  I  have  to  make  do  or  supply  it  myself. 

I  euz  required  to  do  paperwork,  language  study  etc  on  my  own  time 
and  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  for  which  I  am  not 
paid,  which  is  a  source  of  frustration." 
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"I  fo«l  that  to  nuch  tiaa  is  asksd  of  all  aen  in  this  unit  to 
work  without  pay  or  coiq>.  tiaa.  I.E.  preparing  for  IG  Coast 
inspection.  Tiae  should  be  put  into  training  objectives  to  get 
this  done." 

"The  Ready  Reserve  is  a  nart-tlas  entity  staffed  by  full- 
timers  %dio  commit  their  units  to  part-time  activities  that  take 
full-tiae  planning  and  preparation  beyond  their  full-time  capa¬ 
bility.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  a  'dedicated  and  respected 
part-timer'  (not  to  mention  a  good  MCO  who  accomplishes  the 
mission  and  takes  care  of  his  personnel) ,  I  must  be  a  'teiqporary 
full-timer'  (unpaid),  not  a  part-time  soldier." 

"Spend  a  lot  of  extra  hours  that  we  don't  oat  paid  for,  it 
very  disappointing  and  time  consuming." 

"As  a  NCO  we  are  spending  more  of  our  time  at  home  on  things. 
Training  outlines,  class,  preparation,  counseling  forms,  calling 
alert  rosters,  etc.  that  we  don't  have  time  for  on  drill 
weekends . " 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Nhat  really  bothers  me  and  ay  husband  is  that  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  this  past  year  he  has  been  sent  a  letter  demanding  he 
attends  a  week  night  meetings  (without  pay)  with  no  excuses  why 
he  can't  attend.  This  made  it  very  hard  for  us  plus  I  feel  its 
unfair.  My  husband  works  2nd  shift  plus  his  only  nights  off  are 
Sunday  and  Monday,  which  means  he  has  to  take  a  night  off 
without  pay  or  if  he  calls  in  sick,  he  is  ineligible  to  work 
over  time  for  10  days." 

"My  major  concern  with  my  husband's  job  is  the  ever  increasing 
amount  of  time  the  job  demands,  both  in  the  actual  job  and  the 
training  (schools) .  This  year  we  have  computed  that  he  will 
devote  a  minimum  of  22  weekends  to  the  guards  and  there  are 
always  more  that  "pop  up"  throughout  the  year.  This  doesn't 
begin  to  count  the  many  hours  of  overtime  he  gives  the  guards. 

I  carry  a  picture  in  my  wallet  of  him  just  so  I  won't  forget 
what  he  looks  likel  The  pay  is  good  and  we  are  thankful  that  he 
has  the  job.  However  the  pay  when  divided  by  actual  hours 
worked,  is  not  nearly  as  fantastic  as  it  sounds." 

"Pay  scale  is  too  low  for  extra  hours  Involved  before  &  after 
drill." 

"The  only  complaint  I  have  is  the  fact  that  my  (NCO)  husband 
has  to  attend  meetings  with  out  pay." 

"Guard  members  are  often  expeoted  to  give  up  Saturdays  that 
are  not  drill  days  for  such  things  as  physical  examinations, 
etc,  without  compensation." 
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"Neither  overtime  pay  or  time  off  is  ever  given  for  overtime 
on  weekend  drills.  I  think  one  or  the  other  should  be  given  to 
them." 

"The  biggest  problem  is  the  15  or  more  hours  a  month  required 
where  there  is  no  compensation/  monetary  or  otherwise.  This 
includes  extra  meetings  &  paper  work  required  for  drills  & 
inspections." 

"I  don't  think  you  should  expect  my  husband  to  attain  meetings 
he  doesn't  get  paid  for.  It  cost  too  much  money  for  gas  for  him 
not  to  receive  pay  for  these  meetings." 

"They  require  to  much  of  his  time  without  compensation, 
additional  planning  &  training  time." 

Army  Reserve 

Officers 

"When  I  was  a  manager  of  a  national  chain  restaurant  it  was  a 
requirement  to  pay  anyone  for  time  spent  working  there  -  whether 
it  was  required  or  permitted.  Now  that  my  reserve  units'  full¬ 
time  manning  has  been  cut  back  from  4  persons  to  2,  the  officers 
and  senior  NCO's  are  being  asked  to  come  in  on  nights  and 
weekends  to  do  papejnrork  and  other  records  maintenance.  We  have 
a  sense  of  pride  in  keeping  the  unit  in  a  condition  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  an  16  inspection  -  so  we  come  in  and  do  it. 

It  is  my  feeling  as  well  as  everyone  else,  that  if  we  need  to 
spend  our  time  working  for  the  unit  -  we  should  be  paid  for  it." 

"In  general,  officers,  G-8  &  E-98,  and  some  selected  HOSs  ie 
71476Y,  end  up  putting  in  a  lot  of  extra  time  to  the  USAR 
program,  most  of  which  is  unpaid.  Most  of  this  time  is 
accomplished  administrat ive  actions,  which  are  not  accomplished 
at  drills  due  to  training.  There  should  be  a  way  to  at  least 
partially  conqiensate  members  for  extra  time.  Dedication  only 
goes  so  far." 

"I  contend  that  satisfaction  is  received  even  though  no  pay  is 
derived  for  the  25  plus  hours  per  month  I  spend  endeavoring 
toward  USAR  goals.  When  it  gets  down  to  trying  to  get  paid  for 
hours  spent,  the  man-days  RMA's  ETA.  ATA's  with  their 
associated  paperwork/documentation  is  too  cumbersome." 

"Too  many  hours  unpaid  duty  required  and  expected  by  US  Army 
of  its  Reservists." 

"I  spend  approximately  20  hrs.  extra  a  month  at  the  reserve 
center  for  which  I  do  not  receive  any  coBq>ensation.  During  this 
time  I  am  working  on  other  administrative  duties  and  activities 
which  cannot  be  preformed  at  drill.  There  are  just  to  many 
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other  denande  placed  on  the  soldier  today  to  acconplish 
everything  that  needs  to  be  accosplished  at  drill.  No  one  cones 
to  ny  hone  &  works  or  repairs  anything  without  being  paid  for 
it.  Why  should  the  officers,  NCO's  and  enlisted  nen  have  to 
volunteer  their  tine.  Since  it  takes  nore  tine  to  do  the 
assigned  task  than  allotted  then  nore  nan  days  or  ATA's  should 
be  allocated.  Paid  drills  should  be  one  week  end  a  nonth  for 
training  and  one  night  a  week  to  take  care  of  adninistration 
duties.  No  conpensation  no  work." 

"Increased  paperwork  and  increase  in  extra-duty  (non-paid)  has 
caused  sone  conflict  w/spouse  and  enployer.  Higher  HQ  has 
failed  to  realize  that  full  tine  workers  cannot  drop  their  job 
at  a  nonents  notice." 

"Fron  ny  personal  experiences  and  observations  the  reserve 
systen  has  a  lot  of  hard  working  and  low  paid  people.  The 
anount  of  tine  spent  by  sone  of  these  nenbers  halves  or  quarters 
their  per  drill  pay  easily." 

"Question  35  asked  about  the  nunber  of  extra  hours  spent  at 
the  drill  hall.  No  where  did  you  ask  about  the  extra  tine  spent 
at  hone  in  preparing  for  drill,  doing  adninistrative  work  or 
tine  spent  doing  correspondence  courses  or  tine  spent  conpleting 
courses  like  C  &  6S  which  nost  of  us  do  in  addition  to  attending 
drills." 

"Would  like  to  see  a  third  day  per  nonth  added  to  drill 
schedule.  My  section  spent  450  nan  hours  in  the  USARC  between 
Oct  85  and  March  86,  less  than  half  was  paid.  Need  extra  day  to 
coordinate  between  sections  and  plan  for  training,  as  well  as 
conpleting  paperwork  and  reports,  and  conducting  training." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  biggest  conplaint  is  the  Friday  night  drill  preceding  the 
weekend.  It's  a  5  hr  drive  and  he  has  to  leave  by  1200/noon  - 
school  is  out  at  3  00  pn.  Also  he  is  not  paid  for  this  extra 
day  and  it  costs  hin  1/2  day  of  work.  This  is  a  horrible  tine 
nfiamlfeBiant  for  a  fanily  to  endure." 

"I  favor  nilitary  pay  for  reserve  units.  In  no  way  can  it  be 
said  that  the  tine  and  effort  put  into  the  non-pay  unit  is  below 
that  of  the  paid  reservists.  In  fact,  in  ny  spouse's  particular 
case  the  non-pay  units  take  nore  work  tine  than  any  previous  pay 
units." 

"Due  to  his  position  as  a  staff  officer  in  his  reserve  unit, 
ny  husband  already  attends  one  additional  four-hour  drill  the 
Friday  before  each  regularly  scheduled  nonthly  weekend  drill." 
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"ity  husband  spends  a  lot  of  tine  in  the  reserve  unit  without 
receiving  just  compensation.  The  week-end  drills  are  my  biggest 
complaint  as  they  invariably  conflict  with  plans  at  home,  but  I 
understand  that  week  nights  do  not  allow  enough  time  to  complete 
activities. " 

"I  eua  angry  with  the  reserves.  My  husband  puts  in  hours  of 
work  each  week  at  home  working  on  documents.  He  has  even  taken 
time  from  work  to  work  on  army  documents.  I  resent  the  eunount 
of  at  home  work  he  is  expected  to  do.  Also  some  units  expect 
officers  to  attend  non-pay  drills  on  a  regular  basis.” 

"My  main  complaint  about  my  husband  being  in  the  Army  Reserve 
is  the  amount  of  extra  time  he  has  had  to  spend  at  the  reserve 
center  to  get  work  completed.  His  unit  seems  to  always  be  under 
staffed  in  the  personnel  section  and  those  officers  are  over 
worked  and  spend  far  too  many  personal  and  unpaid  hours  to  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  work  load.  These  are  hours  in  addition  to 
drill  weekends.  At  times  I  resent  the  time  it  takes  him  away 
from  our  family  and  the  fact  he  is  not  earning  extra  paid  for 
all  the  extra  hours  of  work.” 

"I  resent  the  frequency  with  which  my  husband  has  had  to  drill 
on  Mother's  Day,  I  also  resent  that  administrative  drills  for 
which  my  husband  does  not  get  paid  has  turned  into  every  Tues 
until  retirement.  These  take  priority  over  family  plans  and 
regularly  cause  him  to  miss  important  occasions  such  as  child¬ 
ren's  concerts  &  games." 

"I  hate  it!  My  husband  is  a  group  CO,  drills  a  minimum  of  20 
hours  per  month  and  does  another  20  hours  per  month  of  paperwork 
at  home,  not  to  mention  extra  one-on-one  meetings,  phone  calls, 
etc. " 

"our  biggest  dissatisfaction  with  the  USAR  at  this  time  is 
that  my  husband  is  not  getting  paid  for  his  monthly  weekend 
drill.  This  is  a  lot  of  time  for  no  financial  compensation." 

"My  husband  has  been  in  reserves  for  7-8  years  and  does  not 
get  paid  because  there  is  no  slot  for  him  at  his  rank.  I  think 
that  there  should  be  some  other  method  or  means  of  allowing  him 
to  attend  meetings  and  to  get  some  compensation  for  it." 

"Unit  commanders  should  be  given  extra  pay  or  RST  credit  for 
time  spent  at  the  USARC  doing  paper  work  and  having  meetings. 

My  husband  is  a  physician,  working  long  hours  and  is  expected  to 
give  many  hours  as  a  unit  commander.  This  is  not  conducive  to 
good  family  life." 

"My  husband  spends  too  much  time  at  the  reserve  center, 
sometimes  3  weekends  a  month  and  at  least  l  night  a  week.  The 
weekends  are  for  special  training  and  visits  to  evaluate  unit 
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activities.  The  tlaie  away  from  faelly  is  eost  isportant,  but  he 
also  does  not  get  paid  for  it.  Should  get  paid  for  weeknight 
neetings  before  weekend  drill." 

"I  do  not  feel  it  is  reasonable  to  require  education  without 
1)  peiy  hie  for  the  tine  he  spends  in  class  and  at  least  sone 
comtMsation  for  ottt>of-clhss  hours  and  2)  nileage  and/or  seals 
when  attending  these  night  schools.  The  Amy  Reserves  is  the 
only  sajor  esployer  I  know  \ihich  deaands  this  education  for  the 
good  of  their  officers  le.  experience,  knowledge  and  skill,  yet 
is  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  BSadiers  participation  and  ultimate 
successful  completion.  Regular  service  meokbers  are  compensated 
for  attending  education  programs  because  they  attend  the  schools 
as  their  full  time  job.  Reservists  cannot  -  another  double 
standard. " 

"Hy  husband  currently  is  on  duty  2d>out  2-3  weekends  a  month  as 
well  as  1-5  weeknlghts  a  month.  Much  of  the  required  paperwork, 
planning,  etc.  that  must  be  done  'just  to  keep  up'  must  be  done 
at  home  with  no  pay.  often  he  meets  the  full-time  staff 
personnel  during  his  lunch  hour  to  sign  paperwork.  He  has  been 
HHC  Company  Commander  for  11  months,  and  was  told  his  promotion 
to  Captain  would  be  forthcoming  but  higher  up's  seem  to  be 
dragging  their  feet.  As  I  see  it  we  have  'lost'  the  difference 
in  pay  for  this  time  period  even  though  he  done  what  is 
required." 

"Rumor  has  it  the  ATA  and  RMA  funding  is  to  be  eliminated  this 
fall  and  if  the  work  load  continues  I  will  no  longer  continue  to 
support  my  husband  in  his  Reserve  activities.  I  see  no  reason 
to  work  for  free  when  so  much  waste  goes  on." 

"I  object  to  the  number  of  'required'  but  unpaid  hours  that  my 
spouse  spends  at  Reserve  planning/ organization  meetings." 

"Hy  husband  is  a  unit  commander.  He  goes  to  drill  Friday 
afternoon  (65  miles  away)  and  returns  Sunday  evening.  He  works 
at  least  one  evening  a  week  on  Reserve  work  and  training, 
sometimes  more.  But  his  paychecks  have  gone  down  in  the  last 
few  months.  He  says  there's  no  more  training  money.  Why  does 
the  defense  budget  keep  going  up  while  Reservists'  paychecks  are 
going  down?" 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  do  not  like  having  to  use  my  vacation  time  to  attend  extra 
meetings  that  the  Army  does  not  pay  me  for." 

"For  those  of  us  who  must  spend  additional  time  to  meet 
suspense  items  that  occur  throughout  the  month  should  receive 
asatt  tvp«  of  compensation.  Exaag>le8  are  company  1st  sergeants, 
operations  sergeants  and  training  NCO's.  Myself,  I  have 
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attended  2  conferences  In  TYSS-Sd,  given  by  higher  HQ.  The  Ist 
in  Sept,  on  orders,  but  have  not  received  pay;  the  2d  in  March, 
orders  were  cut  but  not  received.  I  attended  and  have  yet  to  be 
paid." 

"I  an  very  happy  with  the  Amy  Reserve.  I  am  though  not  very 
happy  about  spending  many  extra  hours  §  my  unit  and  not  being 
paid  for  them." 

"NCOS  have  to  spend  to  much  unpaid  time,  12  to  16  hrs  per 
month  on  admin  nights.  If  the  A6R  program  was  used  properly  it 
would  help  reduce  this  force  time." 

"In  order  to  qualify  for  promotion,  soldiers  in  this  USAR 
battalion  are  having  to  enroll  and  attend  NCO  development 
courses  on  non-drill  weekends  on  their  own  time  and  without  pay. 
Funds  have  been  cut  off  for  most  additional  tours." 

"As  a  acting  squad  leader  we  are  required  to  do  many  hours  of 
extra  work  after  drills  are  over  plus  two  evenings  each  month, 
these  extra  hours  are  taken  from  our  family  time  with  no  extra 
pay. " 

"Spend  too  much  time  preparing  for  drills  at  home  and  at  the 
center  preparing  for  week  end  drills  in  which  there  is  no  pay  or 
compensation.  If  I  knew  10  years  ago  what  the  reserves  were 
coming  to  I  would  have  gotten  out.  Too  much  paperwork." 

"The  USAR  needs  more  RMA's  for  the  amount  of  work  done  other 
than  regular  drill  time.  It  is  important  to  pay  the  people  who 
are  doing  all  the  work." 

"I  accept  fully  that  I  must  invest  some  extra,  unpaid  time, 
say  a  day  a  month,  to  fulfill  my  responsibilities  as  First 
Sergeant.  However,  administrative  requirements  -  paperwork  - 
have  increased  dramatically  the  last  few  years.  In  5  years  as 
ISG  I've  never  had  a  functional  clerk.  I  competently  delegate 
to  the  max  (for  NCOOP,  etc)  and  still  I  must  put  in  2-5  days 
extra  -  unpaid  -  each  month.” 

"I  average  about  SOhrs  a  month  to  try  and  do  my  job,  of  this  I 
get  paid  for  20hrs.  Some  of  this  time  is  at  home  and  I  know  I 
can  not  get  paid  for  that  but  the  SOhrs  still  doesn't  cover  what 
is  expected  and  I  really  laugh  at  "Good  Part  Time  Job"  and 
rather  than  seeing  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  all  I  hear  is 
more  to  be  expected." 

"There  has  been  on  several  occasions  when  reseirvists  have  been 
required  to  attend  classes  (such  as  ANCOC)  on  their  own  time 
(conducted  for  several  months  on  week-ends)  without  pay.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  stress  and  changes  on  several  individuals 
and  their  families  wlth-out  compensation." 
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"Don't  think  you  should  have  to  attend  4-hour  ATA  training 
neetings  in  a  nonnaid  drill  status  in  BDO's.  Seens  to  be  plenty 
of  money  elsewhere  like  Capstone  Conferences  and  Cascom 
Reviews. " 

"Hot  enough  money  in  the  Reserve  system  for  us  to  do  our  job 
properly.  I  put  in  too  much  required  time  t  no  payl" 

"No  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  many  extra  hours 
are  spent  working  for  the  government,  without  pay. 

Additionally,  after  working  and  extra  20-30  ADT  days  per  year, 
it  is  often  stated  that  because  of  unit  mission  requirements,  we 
MUST  give  MORE  time  to  the  Army  Reserve  or  leave  the  unit." 

"More  manday's  should  be  allocated  for  extra  drills  during  the 
month  so  service  members  can  be  paid  for  extra  work  they  do 
between  drills." 

"Many  senior  NCO's  and  officers  spend  20  hours  or  more  of 
unpaid  time  to  meet  their  units'  administrative  and  training 
needs . " 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Sometimes  my  husband  is  required  to  stay  longer  than  his 
usual  time.  I  would  not  normally  mind  this,  but  we  have  only 
one  car  and  [a  baby  with  an  illness  requiring  frequent  emergency 
treatments]  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  get  ahold  of  my 
husband.  This  practice  also  seems  unfair  to  the  family  in 
general.  He  is  a  full  time  student  and  works  a  part  time  job. 

As  a  family  we  miss  having  family  time  together.  This  extra 
time  is  demanded  by  the  staff.  The  time  is  usually  4  extra 
hours  of  duty  in  one  day  (7:30  am  -  10:00  pm).  This  requires  a 
30  mile  drive  from  one  base  to  another  and  the  4  extra  hours  are 
unpaid  time  with  no  travel  pay." 

"Has  to  spend  too  much  time  unpaid  to  get  the  job  thoroughly 
completed  before  and  after  drills." 

"I  don't  feel  that  my  spouse  should  spend  so  much  free  time  at 
Reserves  without  pay." 

"My  husband  is  always  bringing  home  work  to  work  on  or  type 
after  his  monthly  meetings.  It  should  be  shared  evenly  with 
other  enlisted  officers.  Cut  down  on  after  hours  work  or  get 
paid  extra  for  the  work  or  job." 

"He've  been  very  unhappy  about  the  extra  time  my  husband  has 
been  forced  to  drill  -  weekends  &  AT.  He's  been  drilling  2.  full 
weekends  a  months  and  has  to  be  at  AT  first  and  be  the  last  to 
leave.  He  teaches  the  ANCO/BNCO  classes  &  must  be  re-certified 
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to  teach  the  new  PLDC  class  -  thus  the  extra  tine.  He's  hardly 
ever  home!  The  money  certainly  isn't  worth  the  extra  tine  he's 
had  to  put  in." 

"At  admin  meetings  prior  to  weekly  drills  one  guy  gets  paid 
others  don't.  Either  treat  them  equal  or  find  another  way  to 
credit  them  with  more  than  one  point  some  get  paid  &  points." 

"Hy  husband  is  a  USAR  instructor.  I  don't  think  its  right  for 
any  instructor  to  give  his  or  her  free  time.  They  have  to  give 
96  hours  of  instruction,  voluntarily,  before  they  can  get  paid. 

I  feel  that  any  tine,  given  to  the  USAR  to  teach  and  instruct 
other  soldiers  should  get  paid  for." 

"I  feel  any  branch  of  service  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  in 
the  U.S.  but  I  truly  object  when  it  comes  to  more  than  a  once  a 
month.  Especially  when  a  person  is  overloaded  with  work  that 
has  to  be  completed  at  home  -  with  no  extra  pay.  Or,  Friday 
night  meetings  for  "No  Pay."  I  feel  if  you  work  very  hard  and 
always  make  drills,  meetings,  etc.  you  should  be  paid." 

"Why  do  you  advertise  one  week-end  a  month?  What  about  all 
the  administrative  drills  and  extra  weekends.  Most  of  above 
stated  duties  performed  without  pay." 

"My  husband  brings  his  work  home  &  spends  up  to  20  hrs  between 
drills  doing  paperwork.  Instead  of  spending  time  w/hls  family." 

"The  longer  my  spouse  serves,  it  seems  that  he  spends  more  and 
more  time  at  the  Reserve  Center.  Although,  he  only  gets  paid 
for  his  regular  drills,  he  spends  many  hours  at  the  Center 
preparing  for  and  taking  care  of  details  concerning  the  week-end 
drills  and  A.T.  This  is  time  that  is  required  by  his  Commander 
and  time  he  gets  no  pay  for.  I  realize  someone  has  to  do  the 
planning,  but  when  you  put  in  oveirtime  on  a  civilian  job,  you 
get  paid  for  it.  Sometimes  you  wonder  what  it's  worth  to  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  rank.  Sure,  you  get  a  higher  pay  grade, 
but  you  sure  are  required  to  give  a  lot  of  your  own  time  free  of 
charge." 

"I  feel  the  biggest  problem  we  have  is  the  Wed.  night  AIMIN 
meetings  which  my  spouse  must  attend  (50%  of  them  are  without 
pay) .  These  meetings  are  almost  always  too  long/late  at  night 
and  seriously  Interfere  with  his  civilian  job  responsibilities. 
Lack  of  sleep  being  a  big  factor." 

"On  Wednesday  nights  my  husband  get  calls  at  work  wanting  him 
to  do  free  hours  for  the  unit.  Now  he  puts  in  60  hrs.  a  week  as 
a  truck  driver.  They  just  keep  calling  him.  Also  he  doesn't 
mind  going  in  for  an  hour  or  two  but  instead  it  can  be  any%rhere 
from  four  to  six  hours  and  then  he  has  to  go  to  work  the  next 
morning. " 
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"It  is  my  understanding,  if  a  Reserve  is  promised  extra  pay 
for  extra  work  performed  wlth-in  his  Unit  said  Reserve  is  to 
receive  said  pay.  This  does  not  happen.  I  feel  this  is  not  a 
professional  way  to  treat  enlisted  men  who  are  working  in  good 
faith  with  full  expectation  of  receiving  wages  for  wages 
earned." 

"I  am  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  2unount  of  time  that  my 
husband  must  spend  at  his  unit  without  receiving  extra  pay." 

"Now  they  are  trying  to  tell  him  he  as  to  take  off  work  1 
night  a  month  to  attend  a  NCO  meeting,  which  they  don't  know  if 
he  would  be  paid  for  it  (they  said  if  they  had  enough  money, 
they  would.)  And  they  said  it's  mandatory  he  attends.  Theirs 
now  way  he  can  take  off  work  and  loose  his  pay." 

"My  husband  spends  far  too  much  of  his  own  time  on  Reserve 
matters.  He's  at  the  Center  nearly  every  Wednesday  evening  yet 
many  of  the  meetings  are  unpaid.  He  shouldn't  have  unpaid 
drills  (they  take  too  much  time  away  from  the  family)  and  if 
extra  drills  are  necessary  then  he  should  be  paid  for  them." 

"Reservists  should  be  paid  and  given  credit  for  time  spent 
throughout  the  week  on  administrative  duties.  My  husband  is  a 
TM  Sgt  and  he  spends  approximately  5  hours/week  setting  up  drill 
activities  and  communicating  with  team  members.  Now  that  TM 
Sgts.  plan  drills  there  is  more  pressure  and  time  requirements 
on  them  and  less  on  staff  personnel  who  are  paid  as  full  time 
employees.  The  team  Sgts.  also  meet  on  Friday  night/month  in 
addition  to  drill  weekend  to  finalize  plans;  this  ties  up  two 
weekends/month . " 

"As  the  wife  of  a  1st  Sgt  USAR,  I  feel  that  my  husband  spends 
too  much  time  in  order  to  prepare  for  weekend  drills.  He  spends 
at  least  40  hrs  per  month  with  paperwork,  telephone 
conversations  with  his  men  and,  constantly  having  to  solve 
everyone's  problems  (This  is  all  done  during  evening  hrs  after 
having  worked  8  hrs  at  a  civilian  job.)  and  is  not  competioated 
monetarily  for  all  this  extra  work." 

Naval  Reserve 

Officers 

"I've  spent  approximately  half  of  my  19  year  career  in  non¬ 
pay  status.  While  pay  isn't  my  only  Incentive,  it  does  make  me 
feel  like  my  abilities  are  valuable  to  the  Navy.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  restructure  officer  billets  to  correct  this." 

"Average  4-5  hour  week  at  home/work  doing  reserve  related 
work." 
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/  "The  Kaval  reserve  needs  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  In  having  nore  pay  billets  for  senior  officers  (0-5 
and  0-6  level)." 

"We  should  develop  a  better  method  of  providing  for  senior 
officer  compensation.  Whereas  we  accept  "non-pay"  status  as  a 
condition  of  long  term  affiliation,  administration  of  these 
billets  varies  from  place  to  place,  is  somewhat  dependent  on 
local  'politics, •  varies  from  service  to  service  and  is  basi¬ 
cally  unfair." 

"Current  policy  in  the  Naval  Reserve  is  to  promote  officers 
with  their  active  duty  counterparts.  For  those  officers  in 
warfare  specialties  such  as  Naval  Aviation  or  Naval  Flight 
Officer,  the  result  is  often  being  promoted  out  of  a  pay  billet 
with  a  full  5  to  6  years  ahead  till  retirement  eligibility.  At 
the  same  time  those  'qualified  men'  are  serving  in  VTD's,  the 
other  flying  squadrons  routinely  have  vacancies.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  military  (Navy)  is  struggling  to  retain  a 
sufficient  pilot  (NFO  force  and  is  initiating  changes  to  meet 
this  need  on  the  active  duty  side.  The  Navy  should  consider 
policy  changes  which  would  facilitate  proper  manning  in  our 
squadrons  and  to  lessen  the  amount  of  'non  pay'  years  the 
average  Naval  Officer  must  serve  to  qualify  for  retirement 
benefits. " 

"The  biggest  disincentive  to  staying  in  the  JAG  Corps  reserve 
program  is  the  fact  that  members  must  expect  to  drill  without 
pay  one  of  every  three  years  on  the  average." 

"None  of  my  civilian  friends  can  understand  why  when  I  am 
promoted  to  Captain,  (only  one  out  of  my  OCS  company)  I  am  put 
into  non-pay." 

"The  Reserve  pay  situation  is  sad  for  0-5  &  above.  Seeing  4 
out  of  5  Cdr's  in  a  VTU  doing  very  little  is  a  waste  of  good 
manpower.  The  other  services  (except  USCG)  seem  to  have  plenty 
of  $  for  drill  pay.  Incidentally,  I  am  in  drill  pay  status,  so 
this  isn't  sour  grapes." 

"A  major  problem  with  the  Naval  Reserve  is  the  fact  that  an 
Officer  reaching  the  0-5  level  cannot  find  a  pay  billet. 
Therefore,  an  Officer  who  performs  well  enough  to  be  promoted  to 
the  0-5  level,  promotes  himself  out  of  a  pay  billet.  This  is  an 
extremely  unfair  situation  for  individuals  who  have  served  their 
country  normally  between  ten  and  fifteen  years.  If  the  mllltazy 
cannot  provide  pay  for  an  individual  willing  to  participate, 
that  person  should  have  the  option  of  early  retirement.  The 
Naval  Reserve  now  forces  an  individual  to  perform  work  for  no 
pay  in  order  to  obtain  the  50  points  for  a  satisfactory  retire¬ 
ment  year.  This  situation  should  be  rectified." 
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"B«sld*s  ordinary  working  hours,  our  RBSCBH  is  opsn  1 
wesksnd/so.  plus  1  sv«ming/vk  (%rhich  conflicts  w/ons  of  sy  civic 
activities) .  Aaong  our  officers,  I  live  closest  to  our  MRC,  & 
it  is  a  nearly  60-si.  round  trip.  So,  to  do  anything  at  the  NRC 
requires  giving  up  at  least  1/2  a  day  of  work,  abandoning  my 
civic  activity  for  a  week,  or  killing  a  large  chunk  of  a  weekend 
in  addition  to  drill  weekend,  not  to  mention  the  $12  cost  of  the 
trip.  To  do  something  over  the  phone  involves  a  lengthy  t 
expensive  toll  call  and  takes  a  stationkeeper  away  from  his  or 
her  switchboard  duties." 

Hours  devoted  to  USNR-R  -  per  month. 

Pay  Drills  =  Drills  (UCU-pay)  Tine  at.  hOBS 

e  RESCEN  -  USEA  for  USMR-R 

16  hrs  12  hrs  12  hrs" 


Marine  corps  Reserve 
Enlisted  Members 

"I  don't  mind  the  extra  hours  served,  I  do  mind  when  everyone 
else  goes  home  and  I  spend  6  to  8  more  hours  here  and  receive  no 
pay  due." 

"Important  -  on  this  survey  there  is  a  question  about  pay  for 
reserves  and  I  answered  it  was  well,  but  I'm  basing  this  on  a  8 
hour  work  day.  We  usually  work  over  8  hours  and  we  do  not  get 
paid  for  this  overtime." 

"I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  the  number  of  hours  he  has  spent 
taking  care  of  Reserve  paperwork  after  his  regular  job.  He 
stops  late  at  his  civilian  job  to  take  care  of  Reserve  business 
because  (1)  a  3  yr  old  &  4  mon.  old  at  home  is  not  conducive  to 
getting  anything  done  &  (2)  if  I'm  going  to  complain  I'm  more 
likely  to  do  it  then.  Before  he  was  in  the  Reseirves  I  always 
thought  he  would  spend  one  weekend/mon.  drill  &  2  weeks  doing 
his  ACDUTRA,  no  big  deal.  But  the  extra  hours  someone  as 
'dedicated'  to  the  Reserves  as  my  husband  spends  is  almost 
intolerable. " 

Air  Matlonal  Guard 

Officers 

"lAss  of  training  period  preparation  assembly  (TPPA)  mandays 
produced  negative  impact.  Most  supervisors  work  minimum  6 
hours,  unpaid,  in  preparation  for  UTA." 
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"In  question  35  you  ask  how  aany  unpaid  hours  are  spent  at  the 
drill  location  but  nowhere  do  you  ask  about  unpaid  hours  i^ent 
elsewhere  on  unit  related  natters.  I  spend  an  average  of  12 
hours  a  nonth  workii^  at  hone  on  Guard  natters." 

Enlisted  Menbexrs 

"General  lack  of  orientation  for  new  nenbers  on  how  the 
military  actually  functions  administratively.  More  realistic 
counseling  should  be  given  on  the  fact  that  the  Reservist  is 
expected  to  spend  outside  drill  hours  to  accomplish  training 
requirements . " 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Officers 

"Although  I  am  not  certain  that  all  INA's  have  this  problem, 
in  my  organization  each  IMA  must  serve  at  least  an  additional  8 
hours  per  month  for  points  only  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
personal  responsibility  to  their  active  duty  colleagues." 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  some  Cat  B  reservists  can  only  earn 
'points'  for  unit  administrative  duties,  whereas  other  Cat  B,  & 
all  other  Cat  A  reservists  get  PAID?1!" 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"We  served  for  11  years  on  active  duty.  Nov  that  my  husbemd 
is  in  the  Reserves  he  is  quite  busy  trying  to  balance  two  jobs. 
Basically  he  enjoys  it  but  sometimes  the  Reserve  people  expect 
more  time  than  my  husband  can  give.  He  works  for  the  Reserve 
many  more  hours  than  he  gets  paid  for  as  it  is,  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  pressure  from  higher  ranking  officers  for  him  to 
give  more." 

"Until  the  last  year,  I  had  a  very  favoreUaie  attitude  toward 
my  husband's  participation  in  the  Reserves.  Primarily  because 
he  enjoyed  being  a  Reservist.  However,  this  year  he  has  become 
an  OER  officer  and  as  a  result  is  spending  many  evenings  on  the 
telephone  as  well  as  on  my  microcomputer  preparing  OER's  for  his 
unit." 

"It  seems  like  the  amount  of  time  spent  at  home  on  Reserve 
works  increases  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  is  reflected  in  time 
on  telephone,  written  communication  and  research  of  topics  for 
briefings.  Although  there  is  now  a  full  time  technician  in  the 
office  it  seems  like  the  work  load  hasn't  lightened.  Little 
consideration  seems  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
continuing  responsibilities  of  a  civilian  job.  The  pressures 
applied  during  weekend  training  and  the  added  responsibilities 
during  the  month  definitely  detract  from  continuing  with  the 
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ReaarvM.  Xt  lik*  tha  unl^  ay  spofUM  Is  In  goss  frcm 

crisis  tor  crisis,  ibsrs  doesn't  ss—  to  bo  tiao  to  do  the 
regular  work  because  of  QMS's,  OKI's,  MBI's  and  other  related 
exeroisaa.  It  is  not  a  tiae  to  lo^  forward  to  becaitte  of  the 
tiae  mp«sA  getting  ready  for  UTks  and  the  catching  tqp  on  the 
rest  after  the  UTA's.  Soaetiaes  wonder  if  this  coanltaent  will 
only  lead  to  an  earlier  grave." 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Officwca 

"I  do  a  lot  of  ay  reserve  work  at  hone  for  no  oav.  Many  of  us 
'donate'  our  tine  each  month." 

"I  work  a  lot  of  extra  time  and  l  like  it  -  but  I  would  like 
to  do  most  of  'Uiis  by  govt  travel,  etc.  than  my  own  money. " 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"This  survey  did  not  address  question  about  additional  non¬ 
pay  hours  spent  by  the  Reservist  in  addition  to  his  obligation 
to  get  the  Reserve  job  done!" 

"My  husband  works  a  civilian  job  to  suppoxrt  our  family,  and 
although  the  Reserve  monies  are  nice,  even  full-time  pay  would 
be  inadequate  to  meet  our  necessary  expenses.” 

"Recently  the  Reserve  seems  to  demand  a  disproportionate 
percentage  of  our  personal  lives.  Requiring  officers  to  attend 
meeting  scheduled  during  normal  working  hours  at  their  otm 
expense,  moving  assignment  to  lesser  convenient  locations  and 
not  providing  for  expenses  in  travel  6  lodging  during  required 
active  duty  periods  away  from  hone." 

"My  husband  drills  about  60  drills  a  year  to  get  the  work 
done.  But  by  law  can  be  paid  only  48  drills.  This  law  should 
be  changed." 

Enlisted  Members 

"If  I  do  my  48  drills,  plus  4  for  mobilization  drill,  +  8  on 
the  rifle  range,  I  am  doing  a  lot  of  extra  time  for  no  pay. 

This  must  stop. 

"Mandatory  drills  should  always  be  paldlll" 
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"In  aildltion  to  at  laast  15  extra  hours  ^mnt  at  ny  drill 
site,  I  put  in  at  least  5  hours  at  hose  on  reserve  related 
natters.  "As  Assistant  Training  Officer,  1  deal  with  problens 
that  arise  ^during  the  nonth  pertaining  to  training  and  JUXT  for 
unit  neatbersi,  idil^  1  try  to  resolve  over  the  phone  with  the 
District  Office  and  this  l  do  from  hone." 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  annual  paid  drills  increased  above 
48.  With  all  work  required  to  keep  a  unit  ruiuilng,  especially 
in  the  Admin  &  training  areas,  preparing  for  District 
Inspections  and  keeping  up  with  the  workload  for  60+  personnel, 
many  persons  donate  4-6  drills  (unpaid)  on  an  average,  each 
year." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Both  ny  husband  and  myself  put  in  more  than  our  required  4 
drills  a  month.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  spend  additional  time 
at  our  reserve  jobs.  On  an  average,  we  each  spend  approximately 
20  hours  at  home  and  at  the  unit  (combined)  on  Coast  Guard 
related  matters.  This  tine  we  give  freely  because  we  feel  that 
it  helps  the  unit  function  smoothly  and  there  just  isn't  enough 
time  to  accomplish  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  on  our  drill 
weekend . " 

"Must  take  days  off  from  work  so  he  can  get  his  yearly 
physical  and  travel  100  miles  round  trip  for  no  pay  and  loses  a 
days  vacation  time." 


and  inffiMAlYp  Pay  and.  JBdgggttQnal  Bgneffltg 

Army  National  Guard 
Officers 

"I  would  like  to  see  equal  flight  pay  in  the  resexrve  as  in  the 
active  Army.  I  must  fly  as  many  hours,  keep  just  as  qualified 
and  just  as  current,  but  I  only  get  a  fraction  of  the  flight 
pay,  even  though  I  must  come  an  extra  night  to  gain  my 
mlnimims." 

"Flight  pay  for  ARNG  aviators  is  not  valid.  We  have  the  same 
minimum  recpiirements  as  active  duty  aviators,  yet  our  pay  is 
prorated.  As  we  have  the  same  requirements  as  the  active  duty 
aviators,  we  should  receive  full  flight  pavl" 

"Flight  Pay  is  inadequate  as  presently  administered. 

Guardsmen  must  maintain  the  same  status  as  active  duty  flyers, 
i.e.  all  nonth  but  get  paid  only  for  day's  worked.  Guardsmen 
should  be  paid  full  flying  pay." 
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"Pilots  rtiould  rsosivs  ons  full  month  of  flight  pay  if  thsy 
fly  even  one  day  in  that  month.  The  Regulars  do  this  so  tdiy 
discriminate  against  the  Guard." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Education  benefits  for  spouses  if  military  spouse  isn't  using 
them." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Airborne  jump  pay  for  MG  coi^nents  is  less  than  $20  per 
month.  Considering  that  the  number  of  jumps  our  unit  makes  In 
comparable  to  active  airborne  units  and  the  risk  of  injury  is 
precisely  the  same  it  is  Inequitable  to  pro  rate  jump  pay  for  N6 
units." 

"Airborne  unit  members  should  receive  the  full  airborne  duty 
pay  because  these  people  jump  as  often  and  sometimes  more  than 
active  duty  people  tdio  are  getting  the  full  stipend." 

"The  bonus  for  reenlistment  should  be  looked  at  for  people 
with  more  than  10  years.  These  people  are  important  and  should 
be  offered  a  bonus  for  staying  in  and  for  the  job  done." 

"I  have  a  little  over  one  year  left  in  my  current  enlistment 
and  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  G.I.  Bill  but  I  must 
extend  for  a  little  less  than  5  years  to  be  eligible  and  I  would 
lose  my  reenlistment  bonus  if  I'  extended.  I  am  in  a  no  win 
situation  because  I  want  to  continue  my  college  education  but  I 
don't  want  to  lose  my  bonus." 

"I  am  disappointed  about  the  student  loan  repayment  program. 
There  is  a  small  group  of  Guardsmen  like  myself  that  joined  the 
guards  in  Oct  81  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  progreun.  The 
program  is  there  for  the  people  who  joined  before  this  time  and 
for  the  people  who  joined  after  that  time.  It  seems  unfair  to 
me  that  this  oversight  should  be  corrected  to  include  all 
Guardsmen  who  joined  at  that  time  (those  few  months  in  81) .  The 
only  reason  that  the  program  was  withdrawn  at  that  time  was 
because  the  ArmyHSuard  didn't  have  the  administrative  capacity 
to  run  the  program." 

"My  main  complaint  is  in  the  Educational  Benefits.  I  was  told 
that  the  state  would  pay  my  tuition.  I  made  arrangements  to 
attmid  a  higher  Educational  Sdiool,  signed  for  an  extra  year  for 
ay  G.I.  Bill  and  theh  received  a  letter  stating  all  funds  had 
been  appropriated  end  that  they  might  be  able  to  get  compensated 
if  I  paid  the  tuition.  I  did  and  sent  the  next  semester's 
tuition  application  in.  I  did  not  receive  reimbursement  nor  did 
I  get  the  next  semester's  tuition.  As  a  result  I  had  to  stop  my 
education." 
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"Inclute  Vo-T«ch  ac^ools  for  financial  aid*  undar  Educational 
Banaflta.” 

"I  aa  especially  satisfied  with  the  Educational  Assistance 
Bonus  and  the  new  6.1.  Bill  (chap  106).  Both  prograss  have 
really  helped  se  out." 

"I  believe  that  the  policy  of  not  giving  assistance  to 
students  going  for  graduate  degrees  will  seriously  damage  the 
quality  of  the  National  Guard." 

"I  wanted  the  educational  benefits  provided  in  the  new  G.i. 
Bill  and  thought  I  had  applied  properly  to  receive  the  $140 
dollars  additional  income  the  6.1.  Bill  provides  for.  I  had 
been  told  I  had  filled  out  all  the  proper  forms  which  would 
qualify  me  for  the  Bill.  I  was  informed  in  the  mall  two  months 
later  that  I  didn't  qualify  for  the  G.I.  Bill  because  I  hadn't 
filled  out  all  the  proper  forms  and  the  reason  I  hadn't  filled 
out  the  proper  forms  was  because  my  unit  didn't  have  all  the 
pertinent  information,  they  hadn't  been  instructed  on  how  the 
new  6.1.  Bill  was  to  be  applied  for  and  as  a  result  of  their 
misinformation  I  lost  time — two  months  of  educational  assistance 
at  140  dollars  a  month  equals  280  dollars.  Please  when  you 
start  new  programs  give  all  Information  necessary  to  the  units 
and  train  them  In  the  proper  procedures.  Point  two:  After  I 
found  out  all  Infoinaation  I  applied  for  the  6.1.  Bill  the  second 
tine  I  was  assured  everything  was  done  properly  all  the  forms 
were  signed  and  I  was  properly  extended  to  a  six  year 
enlistment.  I  waited  another  two  months,  I  hadn't  heard 
anything  about  my  application  so  1  aslced  why  I  hadn't  heard 
about  it  and  was  told  that  applications  take  four  months  to 
process  (before  anyone  could  receive  any  money) .  It's  now  been 
five  months,  I  still  haven't  heard  anything  about  the  G.I.  Bill. 
My  question  is  why,  in  today's  computer  age,  does  it  take  so 
long  to  receive  benefits  proialsed  to  active,  qualifying  members 
of  the  National  Guard?" 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Why  doesn't  the  spouse  of  the  member  have  any  access  to  the 
Educational  bill.  I  know  that  husband's  plans  for  the  next  5 
to  7  years  is  not  to  attend  college  but  mine  are  to  do  so.  That 
means  more  than  likely  the  benefits  that  he  has  is  not  going  to 
ever  be  used." 

"I  think  the  educational  opportunity  should  be  extended  beyond 
Bachelor's  degree.  My  husband  would  benefit  in  his  civilian 
employment  with  a  Masters  degree  6  we  could  use  financial  help 
in  his  obtaining  it." 
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Army  nmmmzvm 
Officers 

"As  ve  are  required  to  naintaln  the  same  level  of  flying 
proficiency  as  our  active  duty  counterparts  -  I  think  that  we 
should  be  entitled  to  full  flight  pay." 

"Would  like  to  see  educational  benefits  extended  beyond  basic 
educational  level  B.A." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"From  what  I  understand  about  the  new  61  Bill  if  you  have  a  BS 
or  BA  or  equivalent  then  you  do  not  have  emy  educational 
benefits.  Consequently  those  of  us  ^o  chose  to  get  an 
education  prior  to  entering  the  service  get  nothing  while  those 
who  are  doing  the  sane  job  for  the  aawe  pay  do." 

Enlisted  Members 

"USAR  Drill  Sgt,  don't  get  pro-pay  that  Active  Army  get." 

"Reenlistment  Bonus  -  I  was  drafted  in  the  Army  in  1965. 

Joined  the  reserves  in  1974,  and  have  stayed  all  these  years 
because  I  have  enjoyed  the  reserve  and  the  many  different  people 
I  have  come  in  contact  with.  I  have  never  received  a  bonus,  and 
wish  the  Army  would  do  away  with  them.  The  government  pay  for 
drills  and  education,  and  this  should  be  enough.  Cut  out  the 
bonus,  and  see  how  many  are  in  because  they  love  the  Reserves  or 
because  they  love  the  money." 

"Upset  -  I  have  always  been  a  day  late  and  a  dollar  short  to 
be  eligible  for  a  bonusl" 

"When  I  became  member  of  the  Army  Reserve  I  was  told  that  my 
college  loans  would  be  repaid,  but  no  one  in  the  Army  told  me 
that  my  AFQT  had  to  be  over  50,  so  I  still  have  to  pay  my  school 
loans." 

"Being  a  member  of  a  reserve  airborne  unit,  which  has  airborne 
operations  equal,  if  not  more  than  active  duty  units,  I  feel  our 
parachute  pay  should  not  be  prorated.  We  should  receive  full 
pay  due  to  our  equal  risk  as  active  paratroopers.  For  jumping 
out  of  an  aircraft  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  200  pounds 
of  equipment,  an  $8.00  pay  is  almost  an  Insult." 

"The  new  Reserve  61  Bill  is  only  beneficial  to  those  who  don't 
have  a  bachelor's  degree.  What  about  master's  or  PhD's?" 

"Educational  opportunities  and  benefits  should  be  uniform.  I 
received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  shortly  after  enlisting  in  the 
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service  and  have  earned  a  Professional  License  in  two  states 
since  that  time.  I  have  never  been  eligible  for  any  civilian 
educational  benefits  and  the  'Kev  61  Bill'  isn't  worth  the  paper 
its  written  on  to  me." 

"Veterans  educational  benefits  do  not  cover  graduate  school 
which  I  would  like  to  attend.  Purthermore,  if  I  want  to  get 
another  B.A.  degree  it  would  not  be  applicable." 

"The  reserves  made  a  big  deal  out  of  the  new  6. I.  Bill 
benefits  started  in  July  1985.  (A)  Very  little 

preparation/ information  when  pro^am  was  stairted.  (B)  I  signed 
up  for  six  years  and  met  all  requirements.  The  veterans 
Administration  then  proceeded  to  find  ways  to  get  out  of  paying 
me  the  benefits.  I  an  changing  professions  at  40  yrs.  of  age 
and  need  assistance.  I  want  to  be  a  registered  nurse  and 
possibly  a  nurse  officer.  Previously  used  6. I.  Bill  benefits 
used  and  former  college  major  -  now  prevent  my  receiving 
benefits  that  I  signed  up  for  in  good  faith." 

"The  educational  benefits  available  to  reservists  are  not 
usually  known  by  reservists  or  enlistees.  A  better  job  of 
advertising  the  benefits  should  be  explored;  the  szune  is  true  of 
benefits  for  re-enlistment." 

"I  feel  the  educational  assistance  at  my  present  unit  is  in 
need  of  some  dire' reconstructing.  I  am  currently  enrolled  in  a 
correspondence  course  (9 1C)  licenced  practical  nurse.  As  far  as 
educational  assistance  at  my  unit,  that's  as  far  as  I've 
gotten." 

"Another  problem  is  with  the  new  61  Bill,  information  and 
forms  are  not  getting  to  unit  technicians.  This  is  creating 
problems  for  and  slowing  up  some  people's  education." 

"The  Army  Reserve  does  not  currently  have  any  61  Bill  benefits 
which  cover  educational  opportunity  beyond  the  undergraduate 
level." 

"I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Army  and  Reserves 
are  always  advertising  their  educational  benefits  in  an  effort 
to  recruit  more  people.  They  also  lead  you  to  believe  that  they 
are  very  much  in  support  of  their  people  continuing  their 
education.  I  am  about  to  receive  a  degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering.  I  have  had  nothing  but  problems  from  my  reserve 
commander  whenever  1  have  asked  to  RST  a  weekend  in  order  to 
prepare  for  exams.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  he  expects  me  to  be 
willing  to  put  in  extra  time  to  make  sure  the  unit  WBC 
requirements  are  fulfilled.  Because  of  the  lack  of  cooperation 
I  have  had  from  the  reserves  while  trying  to  go  to  school  I  cant 
help  but  be  glad  idien  my  enlistment  is  over." 
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"I  hav*  not  boon  glvan  any  infonation  about  tha  61  Bill  and 
what  education  benefits  there  are,  for  being  in  the  reserve." 

”61  Bill  (educational  benefits)  discrininates  against  those 
individuals  with  college  degrees  by  disallowing  benefits." 

"Educational  programs  are  non-existent  for  those  with  B.A's  & 
above." 

"Minimal  informatlon/co-operation  from  unit  re:  benefits 
(e.g.,  student  loan  assistance  program).” 

"Educational  and  medical  benefits  could  be  better  and  more 
clearly  stated." 

"Could  you  please  send  me  all  the  information  you  have 
available  about  the  new  61  Bill.  Through  my  experience  of 
applying  for  the  new  61  Bill  Educational  assistance  progreun, 
they  have  denied  me  zmy  benefits  and  to  my  knowledge  I  am 
definitely  eligible  for  the  benefits.” 

"The  Amy  offers  no  assistance  for  Reserve  members  to  get 
master's.  Your  education  program  is  no  good  to  me  since  I  have 
a  vindergrad  degree  and  you  will  not  pay  off  college  loans.  The 
Amy  should  look  into  this  natter.” 

"Extend  the  new  61  Bill  to  Include  all  foms  of  accredited 
educational  pursuits  (graduate,  professional  and 
vocation/technical  schools) .  If  the  benefit  remains  the  same, 
what  difference  does  it  make  where  people  chose  to  apply  it?  In 
conjunction  with  this,  the  military  should  consider  expanding 
the  correspondence  course  programs  into  a  broader,  more  liberal 
educat ional  experience . ” 

"I  am  trying  to  get  the  paper  work  filled  out  for  the  61  Bill 
school  assistance  program.  No  one  here  knows  how  to  fill  it 
out.  I  think  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  offered  some  one  should 
know  how  to  fill  it  out." 

"Education  Benefits  -  I  am  ineligible  under  current  law  since 
I  already  have  a  B.S.  degree.  I  believe  that  enlisted  personnel 
should  not  have  this  educational  limit  restrict  them  from 
education  benefits." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"When  my  husband  joined  the  Amy  reserves  he  was  given 
information  about  the  educational  benefits  that  was  either 
misleading  or  completely  false.  Every  time  he  asks  questions, 
even  now,  he  gets  told  different  answers  each  time.  Can  someone 
please  make  it  clear  to  everyone,  recruiters  especially,  what 
the  benefits  are?  Right  now  if  he  asked  5  different  people  shs 
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should  know  tha  mmvmrm.  hm  would  got  5  difforont  anowon.  And 
plodso  txy  to  do  Bosothing  about  tho  'alsloadlng'  tactics  of 
recrultors!* 

"I  would  liko  moro  written  infonation  on  educational  benefits 
for  reservists.” 

”I  really  wish  ny  husband's  G.I.  bill  benefits  could  be 
extended  and  that  there  were  some  schooling  benefits  for  spouses 
who  would  like  to  complete  college.” 

To  Whom  it  Hay  Concern:  why  isn't  there  education  benefits 
for  the  Reservist  wife.” 

"Why  is  there  no  educational  assistance  (i.e.  Mew  GI  Bill)  for 
Graduate-level  study?" 

Naval  Reserve 

Officers 

"Shortages  follow  policy.  Flight  officers  are  not  leaving 
fleet.  MFO's  are  simply  being  promoted  out  of  billets  and  not 
being  able  to  fly/get  paid  without  waivers." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"In  my  opinion,  aircrew  pay  should  be  increased  for  extra 
efforts  aircrews  exert,  talents  they  possess,  risks  they  take, 
long  hours,  extra  stress  &  more.  The  few  extra  dollars  above  & 
beyond  the  pay  of  the  commlssaryman  or  a  yeoman  isn't  an 
equitable  distribution  of  resources.  Quite  frankly,  aircrew 
allowance  is  demoralizing  in  net  effect  in  that  it  plainly 
reflects  to  what  extent  his  efforts  are  valued.” 

Enlisted  Members 

"On  educational  assistance.  When  I  first  came  into  the  Mavy 
(in  Sept  '83),  the  Navy  paid  75%  of  a  person's  tuition.  In 
December  of  '83,  the  SAM  program  came  into  effect  where  the  Navy 
changed  it's  policy  of  paying  75%  to  4,000  for  4  yrs.  I  signed 
the  contract  under  the  4  x  10  program,  not  the  SAM  program,  so 
the  Mavy  should  still  pay  those  of  us  that  are  under  the  4  x  10 
program  (meaning  paying  the  75%  of  a  person's  tuition.)  I  plan 
on  returning  to  school,  and  would  like  the  Mavy  to  pay  for  75% 
of  my  tuition  and  not  $1,000  per  yr  (tuition  is  $2200  at  the 
selected  unlv.  l  chose)." 

"I  recently  found  out  that  my  reserve  benefits  for  education 
could  only  be  used  for  undergraduate  programs.  I  an  planning  on 
attending  Veterinarian  School  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
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when  I  complete  the  required  prerequisites.  I  know  I  would  be 
able  to  use  the  money  from  the  reserves  if  I  could  get  it,  so  I 
feel  the  'undergraduate  level  only'  stipulation  is  not  fair." 

"Educational  benefits  should  be  extended  to  reservists  seeking 
Masters  and  Ph.O.  degrees,  or  who  wish  to  take  undergraduate 
courses  in  any  area." 

"It  is  my  feeling  that  the  US  Naval  Reserve  has  the  right  to 
discriminate  against  enlisted  members  that  already  have  received 
their  Bachelor's  degree,  not  to  be  able  to  receive  educational 
benefits  for  higher  degree  programs  as  enlisted  members  of  the 
Reserve. " 

"In  my  opinion,  aircrew  pay  should  be  increased  for  extra 
efforts  aircrews  exert,  talents  they  possess,  risks  they  take, 
long  hours,  extra  stress  &  more.  The  few  extra  dollars  above  & 
beyond  the  pay  of  the  commissaryman  or  a  yeoman  isn't  an 
equitable  distribution  of  resources.  Quite  frankly,  aircrew 
allowance  is  demoralizing  in  net  effect  in  that  it  plainly 
reflects  to  what  extent  his  efforts  are  valued." 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Enlisted  Members 

"Better  bonus  for  reservists  if  the  reserves  want  better  class 
people.  Need  more  programs  for  reservists  to  adjust  to  civilian 
world,  e.g.  job  replacement." 

"Why  does  the  Army  National  Guard  have  l.  >etter  policy  than 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  pertaining  to:  paying  back  student 
loans  for  higher  education." 

"I  would  like  to  stay  in  the  Reserve  and  stay  in  school 
getting  my  Masters,  but  you  can't  use  GI  Bill  for  work  beyond 
the  undergraduate  level.  Why  not?  Please  change  this." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Sirs:  I  feel  a  greater  effort  could  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  reservists'  C.O.  to  inform  the  reservist  &  their  families  of 
special  services  which  are  available  to  them.  For  example,  my 
husband  has  been  qualified  for  the  New  G.l.  Bill  for  a  year  but 
it  still  has  not  been  processed." 
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Air  Na'tlonal  Guard 
Officers 

"Flight  Pay  is  Inadequate  as  presently  adainistered. 

Guardsmen  must  maintain  same  status  as  active  duty  flyer,  i.e. 
all  month  but  get  paid  only  for  day's  worked.  Guardsmen  should 
be  paid  full  flying  pay." 

"Pilots  should  receive  one  full  month  of  flight  pay  if  they 
fly  even  one  day  in  that  month.  The  Regulars  do  this  so  why 
discriminate  against  the  Guard." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Educational  benefits  or  really  the  lack  thereof  is  non 
existent.  You  can't  even  get  state  benefits  for  my  spouse." 

Enlisted  Members 

"A  lack  of  some  form  of  Proficiency  Pay  for  the  highly  trained 
technical  fields." 

"I  already  have  a  BA  degree.  I  would  like  to  receive  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  from  the  military  for  continuing  my  education 
but  nothing  is  available  because  I  am  only  a  pairt-timer.  If  I 
were  a  Title  32  AGR  I  could  get  assistance  to  study  for  a 
Masters  degree.  I  don't  feel  that  is  fair." 

"As  my  responses  to  this  survey  indicate,  I  am  continuing  my 
education,  but  I  am  not  receiving  reserve  G.X.  benefits.  I  re- 
enlisted  for  six  years  to  receive  such  benefits,  but  then 
learned  that  the  program  does  not  recognize  non-resldential 
programs  even  though  they  are  properly  accredited.  I  feel  this 
policy  should  be  reviewed  and  cheuiged  to  more  favorably  reflect 
the  educational  needs  of  military  members  in  all  branches." 

"The  new  GI  Bill  for  Reserves  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  should  be 
extended  for  personnel  wanting  a  master's  or  PHD  Degree.  I 
already  have  a  B.A.  Degree  and  can't  participate  in  the  program 
because  it  is  only  for  vindergraduate  work." 

"I  would  like  to  see  service  people,  who  have  coa^leted  a  four 
year  college  program  (from  Active  Duty),  be  zd>le  to  get 
additional  educational  benefits  when  serving  in  the  Guard. 
Additional  service  should  bring  about  additional  benefits." 

"I  think  the  new  GI  Bill  is  great  and  long  overdue.  For  a  new 
recruit  it  is  something  I  can't  believe  they  wouldn't  take 
advantage  of.  For  a  guy  like  me  it  has  one  serious  problem  and 
it  is  an  annoying  one.  That  problem  is  that  it  doesn't  give 
credit  for  prior  military  service  in  the  Guard/Reserve.  I  have 
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12  years  in  the  Guard  and  now  they  tell  me  that  in  order  to  get 
61  Bill  benefits  I  must  sign  up  for  and  serve  6  more  years.  How 
about  giving  some  credit  for  prior  time  in  the  Guard.  We've 
earned  it.” 

"Education  assistance  should  be  expanded  to  include  graduate 
work. ” 

"Reserve  GI  Bill  should  include  Graduate  School  Assistance." 

"I  think  that  the  new  G.I.  Bill  should  allow  Guardsmembers  who 
already  have  B.A.  degrees  to  receive  educational  benefits  in 
order  to  get  another  B.A.” 

"I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  new  61  Bill  education  progr2UD. 
After  the  one  experience  I  have  been  put  through  I  will  probably 
never  attend  school  again.  Being  a  new  program,  some  answers 
were  not  available  to  my  questions,  i.e.  do  Z  need  anything  from 
schools  I  attended  under  the  old  GI  bill?  When  I  was  told  I 
would  not  receive  any  benefits  until  I  had  supplied  information 
from  my  previous  schools,  I  said  okay.  When  I  had  to  drop  out 
during  the  semester,  I  figured  okay,  they  weren't  paying  me 
anyway  and  the  school  would  notify  VA.  VA  then  started  sending 
checks.  Called  the  VA,  they  would  not  believe  that  I  had 
dropped  out  of  school  and  correct  the  records.  The  school 
either  did  not  notify  VA  (as  I  requested  at  two  different  times) 
or  VA  didn't  understand  that  I  had  dropped.  I  now  have  a  notice 
from  VA  stating  that  my  entitlement  has  been  adjusted  for  the 
semester  of  school  I  attended  and  I  have  $300  in  a  savings 
account  waiting  for  VA  to  ask  for  it  back.  No  wonder  the 
government  is  short  of  money." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"The  new  GI  Bill  is  one  of  the  best  benefits  offered  to  the 
reserves  -  please  don't  let  it  be  eliminated." 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Officers 

"I  feel  crew  members  should  receive  full  flight  pay.  After 
all,  we  fulfill  the  same  flying  requirements  as  our  active  duty 
counterparts  who  receive  full  pay.” 

"I  am  not  happy  having  to  fly  4  hr/month  instead  of  2 
hrs. /month.  I  would  also  like  more  pay  for  when  I  fly.  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  pay  for  UTA.” 

"Additionally,  Reservists  on  flying  status  maintain  the  same 
annual  flight  requirements  and  fly  comparable  (if  not  more) 
flying  hours  as  active  duty  counterparts.  Yet  reservists  are 
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paid  a  percentage  of  flight  pay  only  when  they  fly  on  AFTP  (or 
if  on  one  of  limited  nandays)  while  active  duty  personnel  on 
flying  status  receive  a  full  month's  flight  pay  as  long  as  they 
maintain  minimum  requirements." 

"Reserve  pilots  have  to  accomplish  same  proficiency  require¬ 
ments  as  active  duty  counterparts.  Should  be  paid  flight  pay 
just  as  active  duty  and  subtract  flight  pay  when  AFTP  or  manday 
is  accomplished." 

"The  issue  of  flight  pay  has  never  seemed  to  be  equitable  - 
some  crew  members  receive,  others  do  not." 

"Because  we  fulfill  all  the  same  training  requirements  as 
active  duty  pilots,  we  should  draw  full  flying  pay.  Not  1/30 
for  each  day  we  fly.  After  all  we  are  talcing  the  same  rislcs." 

"I  would  like  to  see  some  educational  opportunities  such  as 
tuition  assistance  extended  to  officers.  Those  without  prior 
service  have  no  GI  Bill  and  yet  a  Master's  Degree  becomes  one  of 
the  squares  to  be  filled  for  promotions.  I  would  take  advantage 
of  such  a  program!" 

Enlisted  Members 

"My  job  requires  me  to  (a)  be  educated  in  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Information  and  (b)  subject  myself  to  high  risk.  When  I  report 
for  duty  in  the  evening  to  plan  and  execute  a  mission  involving 
over-ocean  flight,  parachuting  into  a  sometimes  rough  sea  and 
swimming  to  a  target  in  the  dark  I  get  paid  approximately  $3.00 
extra  for  my  trouble.  A  number  of  people  have  died  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  this  AFSC  since  I've  been  around,  including  3  people 
two  days  ago.  I  think  some  new  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  idea  of  salary  based  on  the  job  as  well  as  on  the  rank. 
Pro-rated  incentive  pay  is  definitely  not  an  incentive." 

"My  understanding  of  the  GI  Bill  educational  assistance 
benefits  is  that  these  benefits  are  not  available  to  those 
already  holding  a  4yr+  college  degree.  This  is  a  policy  I 
strongly  disagree  with.  I  believe  educational  benefits 
pertaining  to  a  civilian  degree  should  be  indiscriminate." 

"Since  I  don't  think  I  will  continue  my  education  I  would  like 
to  see  a  change  in  the  GI  bill  to  say  the  spouse  could  use  the 
benefit  if  I  chose  not  to." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members' 

"I  feel  that  there  should  be  more  educational  benefits  that 
could  lead  to  faster  advancement  in  rank  or  possible  officers 
training  for  those  who  chose." 
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"It  would  kp  Boro  bonofieial  if  thoro  was  aor*  availability  of 
educational  benaflts  for  ae,  ay  children,  and  ay  htisbeuMl  towards 
higher  education." 

Coast  Guard  RMterve 

Enlisted  Meabers 

"Opportunities  to  use  the  6.1.  Bill  should  be  aade  available 
to  holders  of  4  year  degrees." 


AlAgganggg  and  rravol  Kxpgnggs 
Aray  National  Guard 
Officers 

"Not  receiving  a  quarters  allowance  during  A.T.  periods  or 
FTTO  periods  because  I'm  single  with  no  dependents  has  been  a 
burr  in  my  saddle  that  has  caused  a  blister.  Those  service 
I  members  who  have  a  dependent  receive  a  quarters  allowance." 

"Facilities  should  be  provided  to  personnel  who  travel  over  50 
I  miles  to  drill,  for  overnight  use." 

I  "The  limitations  put  on  getting  two  AFTPs  in  one  day  makes  no 

I  sense  at  all.  I  drive  too  far  (240  miles  round  trip)  to  get 

I  paid  for  just  one  AFTP  per  day." 

I  "As  a  pilot  I  work  11  UTA's,  1  A.T.,  3  S.F.T.S.  (3  day)  and  29 

f  (soon  to  be  36)  A.F.T.P.'s.  This  means  16  lost  weekends,  10 

i  workdays  and  (soon  to  be  36)  nights— —83  days  EXTRA  mlnimumt i 

I  In  addition  to  the  200+  days  I  work  on  my  civilian  job.  Have 

I  you  guys  considered  time  and  a  half  for  weekends?  As  an 

employer  -  I  have  to  pay  HX  employees  time  and  a  half." 

(Spouses  of  Officers 

"Why  aren't  guardsmen  paid  extra  for  traveling  far  from  home 
for  drill  weekends?" 

;  Enlisted  Members 

"I  don't  understand  why  married  men  make  so  much  more  than 
single  men  during  annual  training." 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  the  VHA  program.  It 
seems  unfair  that  you  should  be  punished  just  because  your  house 
is  finally  paid  for." 
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demanding  wa  train  for  and  tha  raaponslbillty 
Gcnmactad  vltta  thasa  jobs  daaarvas  battar  coapanaatlon.  Par 
dian  ratas  do  not  naarly  covar  axpansaa  Incurrad  whan  travallng 
away  from  hona,  and  many  of  tha  rules  connected  with  travel  are 
archaic  and  harassing  rather  coapensativa.  B.g.  No  coQiansation 
for  meals  idian  flying  on  TOY  although  airlines  do  not  serve  a 
meal  and  you  may  be  caught  in  a  flight  delay  of  4  to  5  hours 
which  could  make  you  purchase  (or  go  without)  up  to  three  meals 
in  tha  day  asld  not^  gat  reinbuxsed  for  than.  (Present  day  cost 
of  meals  w/tlps  is  much  more  than  the  current  10%, 10%, 20% 
compensation  rates) .  Also  ruling  for  military  and  technicians 
in  travel  status  must  be  available  government  quarters  within  a 
given  area  of  your  TOY  is  in  many  cases,  a  waste  of  time, 
government  gas,  inadequate  quarters  and  can  in  the  long  run  be 
more  expensive  to  the  government  than  a  local  motel.  These  are 
just  a  couple  examples  of  the  need  for  change." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Sleeping  quarters  should  be  provided  for  weekend  drills  -  my 
husbimd  drives  100  miles  to  Natl  6.  &  has  to  pay  for  motel." 

"Why  isn't  there  a  monetary  allowance  for  transportation  to  a 
unit  if  unit  exceeds  100  or  50  miles." 

Army  Reserve 

Officers 

"At  AT,  as  a  single  person,  I  receive  only  partial  BAQ,  which 
is  an  amount  in  the  low  two  figures,  which  supposedly  is  to 
cover  housing  costs.  My  married  friends  receive  a  full 
allowance,  which  is  a  substantial  tax-free  amount.  This  is 
patently  unfair.  Like  my  married  friends,  I  too  must  maintain  a 
household  (i.e.,  pay  rent  or  a  mortgage)  when  I  am  away  for  two 
weeks  each  year.  My  married  friends  are  compensated,  and  well 
they  should  be,  with  a  housing  allowance.  I  am  not  so 
compensated.  This  quirk  in  the  regulations  costs  me  «d>out  $175 
per  year." 

"I  am  a  single  officer  without  dependents  and  I  am  very 
dissatisfied  with  partial  rate  BAQ  during  AT.  This  practice  is 
discriminatory  and  leads  to  poor  morale  and  retention  especially 
in  the  company  grade  ranks.  I  have  16  yrs  of  service  &  stay 
only  for  the  retirement.  If  I  were  a  younger  officer  with  less 
of  a  vested  interest  I  would  resign  my  commission." 

"Regarding  out-of-pocket  expenses  vdiile  traveling  in  USAR 
status  and  during  AT  and  AOT.  Reservists  are  expected  to  foot 
an  entire  bill  and  be  reimbursed  at  a  later  date  (many  times  - 
much  laterl)  Many  young  Reservists  simply  do  not  have  these 
financial  services.  Therefore,  they  do  not  attend  training 
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opporttmitiM*  Bxaaple:  2  WMks  ADti  millst**!  soldiers  must 
pay  Cor  tbair  seals  in  a  nilitary  dining  facility,  payable  at 
ea^  seal.  (Ibia  includes  the  pva's.)  Advances  of  Military  pay 
are  discouraged  by  FAO's  and  the  K>2  thru  E->4  soldiers  who  need 
training  the  nost  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  training 
^^rtunities.  I  have  also  seen  aany  young  officers  run  up 
^eir  'Charge-it'  accoiuits  to  $600-‘$700  to  attend  a  USAR  school 
for  2  weeks  -  spent  only  on  basic  necessities  (tremsportation, 
neals,  aiMI  notel  due  to  non-aiNiilability  at  active  nilitary. 
posts.)  KAO'S  have  decreased  their  workload  considerably  but 
not  granting  pay  advances  for  Reservists  on  short  ADT  tours  and 
the  units  continue  to  narch  with  poorly  trained  young  soldiers." 

"It  would  be  nice  to  see  the  Amy  help  pay  for  travel  expenses 
on  a  drill  weekend.  For  exanple  I  travel  adwut  4S0  niles  and 
spend  2  nights  in  a  notel  every  drill' ifeekend.  The  Air  Force 
Reserve  helps  pay  these  expenses,  why  can't  the  Amy?" 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  spouse  uses  own  autonobile  to  travel  100  miles  a  month  to 
drill  and  miles  each  two-week  active  stunner  duty  at  own  expense 
and  I  feel  some  compensation  should  be  given  for  travel.  In 
addition,  as  an  officer  he  has  to  pay  for  his  mid-day  meals  for 
which  I  feel  he  should  be  coiq>ensated." 

"I  think  the  Amy  Reserve  is  very  slow  in  paying  their 
reservists  for  travel  costs.  They  are  always  months  behind 
which  is  very  unfortunate." 

"The  true  problem  with  my  husband's  reserve  unit  is  that  it  is 
480  miles  from  here.  By  the  time  the  airfare,  rental  car,  hotel 
and  meals  are  paid  for  we  might  see  $50." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Too  much  problem  funding  extra  needed  training  or  travel  pay. 
I  have  received  travel  pay  for  AT  only  once  in  14  years  in 
USAR." 

"1  think  that  it  is  unfair  that  a  nan  in  the  Amy  Reserve  may 
draw  BAQ  on  two  week  training  if  he  was  unmarried." 

"When  the  annual  drill  is  perfomed  the  single  reservist 
should  draw  full  BAQ  as  he  has  to  pay  his  rent  or  mortgage  while 
he  is  away  -  just  like  everyone  lese." 

"Ouard/Reservlst  who  travel  great  distances  to  attend  drill 
should  be  reimbursed  for  travel  over  50  miles." 
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"1^  du^y  station  is  approxisatsly  160  silas  from  ay  hoas.  Ho 
travel  to  amS  from  without  travel  :pay*  Most  Of  the  personnel  in 
ay  unit  have  to  drive  from  100  to  169  miles.  They  also  don't 
receive  travel  pay." 

"I  travel  ISO  miles  to  drill  and  the  unit  does  not  reimburse 
me  for  aotel  expenses." 

"When  unit  coaaanders  require  key  personnel  to  come  to  admin 
meetings,  personnel  should  be  reiadaursed  for  their  expenses  in 
getting  there." 

"Because  I  have  to  travel  at  least  an  hour  to  drill  and  then 
back  to  ay  home,  I  was  wondering  why  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to 
sxibmit  a  travel  voucher  (and  expenditures)  each  month  for 
expenses  (travel,  food,  gas)  to  be  s«it  in  with  our  pay.  Then 
at  tax  time  there  would  be  a  printout  for  those  personnel  that 
do  travel  distances  for  tax  reporting.  At  times  I  spend  up  to  8 
hours  between  travel,  eating  plus  returning  to  my  home.  So 
including  4  hours  of  drill,  I  spend  2-4  hours  traveling  without 
pay  -  until  tax  time.  But  for  the  enlisted,  a  monthly  travel 
voucher  would  encourage  enlistment  and  attendance." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  do  not  understand  and  that  is 
why  reservists  only  can  get  extra  money  for  being  married  at 
their  annual  training  (summer  camp)." 

"I  believe  reservists  should  be  bussed  to  meetings  other  than 
those  held  at  unit  unless  otherwise  fairly  recompensed  for 
travel  expenses." 

"In  my  opinion  when  the  people  in  the  reserves  need  to  travel 
the  individual  units  could  use  a  'petty  cash'  account  to  pay  for 
expenses  Instead  of  putting  the  stress  on  the  individuals 
traveling.  1  think  in  the  long  run  everyone;  govemxtent,  units, 
and  individuals,  would  save  money." 

"My  husband's  \init  has  been  going  to  a  camp  to  do  work.  Nhat 
bothers  me  and  my  husband  is,  they  have  to  find  their  own  trans¬ 
portation  up  and  back  which  is  a  220  mile  round  trip.  He  should 
think  the  reserve  center  he  attends  should  provide  army  vehicles 
for  them  to  drive  Instead  of  them  using  their  own  gas  %ihlch  they 
are  never  reimbursed  for." 

"The  major  drawback  to  my  spouse's  drills  are  the  location. 

He  must  travel  2-3  hours  to  and  from  drills.  This  cost  money  to 
get  there,  causes  him  exhaustion  from  travel." 
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"I  f««l  that  a  typa  of  tnval  pay  would  halp  a  groat  doal. 
Perhapa  a  radiua  of  a  certain  ailoago,  idion  so  such  a  ails 
thoroaftor.  My  huidband  (teivas  alaost  500  alias  a  drill  -  this 
cuts  Into  his  drill  pay.  It  would  cartalnly  halp  If  ha  could  be 
ralatoursad  for  soaa  of  It . " 

"Mora  pay  or  halp  pay  for  dhlldcara  whila  spousa  Is  at 
Rasarvas.  Pay  for  gas  If  thay  llva  aora  than  30  alias  away  from 
drill  slta." 

Naval  Raaarva 

offlcars 

"My  aaln  araa  of  dissatisfaction  Is  the  cost  of  unlfora 
maintenance.  The  Navy  cem't  seem  to  make  up  Its  alnd  idiat  they 
want  their  personnel  to  wear.  This  becomes  a  financial  burden 
on  me.  The  uniform  allmfanca  does  not  even  come  close  to 
covering  my  expenses." 

"The  requirement  to  have  infrequently  worn  uniforms  can  be 
expensive,  such  as  the  dress  whites.  Also,  changing  the 
unlforas  is  expensive  for  reservists." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Having  to  pay  out  of  our  pocket  for  many  years  for  travel, 
meals  &  lodging  for  Reserve  weekends  and  ACDUTRA,  the  rubbing  of 
salt  in  the  wounds  Is  the  IBS  =  disallowing  mileage,  expenses, 
taking  away  amounts,  claimed  and  charging  Int.  &  Penalties  on 
top  of  taking  back  amounts,  listed. . .  Feel  there  should  be 
Military  Transportation  allowed  for  Reservists  for  some  Reserve 
Duty  i.e..  In  place  of  having  to  drive  weekend  duty  and 
further." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  must  give  back  34%  of  the  small  wages  I  was  paid  for  my 
military  time.  There  is  no  compensation  for  the  84  mile  round 
trip  I  make  each  drill  day,  uniform  alterations  done  by  profes¬ 
sionals,  drycleaning,  etc.,  which  I  don't  really  mind.  But  it 
bothers  me  out  of  principal,  that  after  paying  my  related 
expenses  out  of  wf  pocket,  I  must  also  give  back  such  a  large 
portion  of  what  little  I  was  paid  to  serve  my  country." 

"It  is  hard  to  leave  m<mey  home  for  bills,  food,  etc.  and  take 
2  or  3  hiuidred  with  yourself  to  get  you  by  for  14  days.  (This 
applies  for  persons  not  on  per  diem) .  Advance  pay  should  be  a 
new  policy  for  enlisted." 
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"Hbo  clothii^  allowance  for  CFO's  is  very  tnadeijuate.  Wi'Ui 
all  the  dress  unifoms  needed  for  Military  Retiresents  and 
cerenonies,  it  doesn't  cover  1/3  of  the  expense." 

"When  serving  on  ACDUTRA  I  feel  single  reservists  (enlisted) 
should  be  entitled  to  BAQ  even  though  they  are  aboard  a  ship,  or 
at  sea.  This  is  because  they,  as  civilians,  are  reguired,  like 
active  duty  aarried  personnel,  to  saintain  a  hose.  It's  not  an 
"optional"  prerogative.  (Active  single  duty  personnel  aboard 
ships  should  also  be  entitled) . " 

"I  reside  385  nlles  (R/T)  fros  sy  home  to  my  reserve  center. 
Each  weekend  that  I  have  reserve  training  it  costs  me  $20  for 
gasoline.  My  salary  has  been  $101  for  the  drill  weekend.  It 
would  greatly  raise  my  morale  if  1  could  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses t" 

"Travel  mqpanses  are  1/5  of  ay  Naval  Reserve  paycheck.  Unless 
compensation  for  travels  is  already  a  part  of  a  reservists  pay, 

I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  at  least  an  percentage  amount 
allotted  in  proportion  to  travel  distance." 

"I  feel  a  reservist  should  be  entitled  to  a  5  drill  weekend 
(not  actually  paid  for)  when  having  to  take  off  work  and  driving 
over  225  miles  to  a  weekend  function  so  they  could  use  the 
(quote)  (extra  drill)  to  take  off  shortly  after  noon  or  at  noon 
to  get  back  plus  still  be  paid  for  4  drills  or  a  formula  of  the 
Navy's  liking." 

"I  drill  in  a  small  Reserve  Center  I  drive  approx.  110  miles 
1  way  to  drill.  During  winter  months  the  mountain  passes  are 
dangerous  and  difficult  to  access.  During  those  times  I  have  to 
drive  approx.  300  miles  to  get  to  drills  safely.  Current 
policies  do  not  allow  for  re-scheduling  these  drills  or 
abstaining  from  drills  without  effecting  my  drill  status." 

"I  must  drive  at  least  3  hours  to  attend  drills.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  reflected  in  some  way,  i.e. ,  pay,  points,  etc." 

"WET  weekends  should  be  5  paid  drills  vice  4  paid  drills  due 
to  travel  involved." 

"While  traveling  as  an  alrcrewman,  I've  noticed  a  tremendous 
difference  in  the  amount  of  subsistance  for  travel  between 
officer  and  enlisted.  During  a  6  month  deployment,  an  ensign 
with  very  few  years  of  service  would  be  C(»ipensated  two  to  four 
times  more  for  travel  expenses  than  an  enlisted  who  has  been  in 
for  many  years.  Why  is  there  such  a  drastic  gap  between  officer 
and  enlisted  travel  pay?  I  understand,  agree  and  respect  the 
basic  pay  scale  of  officers  and  enlisted,  but  during  travel, 
both  ranks  incur  the  same  basic  expenses  and  therefore  do  not 
agree  with  the  per-dlem  gap." 
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Marine  Corps  Besexve 
Officers 

"Travel  allowance,  neal  allowance,  etc.  for  officers  on  drill 
weekends  and  ATDs." 

"I  lived  over  400  nlles  fron  ny  unit  and  had  to  fly  every 
jKjnth  to  drill.  Yet  1  couldn't  receive  any  reduced  rates  fron 
the  airlines." 

"Dislike  the  round-about  travel  arrangenents  dictated  by  MTMC 
for  Reserves  going  to  ATO,  particularly  going  from  East  to  West 
Coast. " 

"More  travel  pay  is  needed  for  reservist  to  attend  drills, 
especially  for  enlisted  personnel.  Many  training  and  MOS 
problems  result  because  reserves  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
locations  beyond  local  limits." 

"Transportation  to  and  from  reserve  should  be  covered  at 
government  expense." 

"Money  for  transportation  is  not  supplied  from  my  home  (800 
miles)  to  my  unit  when  I  report  for  extended  active  duty.  There 
are  observed  differences  on  this  issue  in  other  services." 

Enlisted  Members 

"During  A.T.D. ,  reservists  with  dependents  receive  B.A.Q. , 
while  members  who  are  single  do  not.  This  policy  seems  unfair 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  My  house  payment,  taxes,  insurance,  or  rent  do  not  stop 
merely  because  I  am  away  for  A.T.D. 

2.  My  income  is  reduced  during  this  period  because  I  em  at 
A.T.D.  and  not  earning  my  full  wages." 

"The  government-supplied  motel  for  those  of  us  living  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  Reserve  Center  is  terrific.  Thank 
you!" 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Currently,  reservists  serving  2  weeks  ATD's  are  not  entitled 
to  VHA.  I  feel  these  reservists  should  receive  the  full 
entitlements  afforded  the  active  duty  Narines.  In  addition,  if 
the  spouse  of  the  reservist  is  on  active  duty,  then  the  active 
duty  Marine  must  have  his  pay  adjusted  to  BAQ  and  VHA  w/o 
dependents  while  the  reservist  is  on  active  duty.  Considering 
that  the  reservist  is  not  entitled  to  VHA,  this  situation 
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represents  dininishlng  monetary  returns  for  the  Marines  as  a 
married  couple,  somewhat  of  a  penalty  for  both  Marines  serving 
at  the  same  time." 

Air  National  Guard 

Officers 

"Guardsmen,  whether  married  or not,  are  required  to  maintain 
their  residence  while  on  AD,  ACDDTRA,  or  mobilized.  However, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  maintenance  expenses  (BAQ)  if  they  are 
not  married.  This  needs  to  be  rectified,  and  I  would  appreciate 
any  attention  on  this  issue." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  husband's  AMG  base  is  located  approximately  300  miles  from 
our  home.  This  causes  hardship  on  our  family  due  to  his  long 
travel  hours,  time  away  from  the  ftunily,  and  travel  expense. 
There  is  little  left  of  his  guard  pay  check  after  all  deductions 
and  expenses  related  to  duty  time  are  met.  I  would  like  to  see 
provisions  made  to  allow  my  husband  to  double  up  drill  weekends 
so  he  could  drill  every  other  month  for  4  days  reducing  travel 
time  and  expense." 

Enlisted  Members 

"As  a  single  person  my  gripe  is  housing  allowance.  For  a 
single  person  to  go  TDY  is  a  great  monetary  loss.  I  went  on  a 
mobility  exercise  and  as  a  single  person  I  received  $4.20  for 
housing.  This  brought  my  total  pay  below  a  SSgt  with  dependent 
and  far  less  time  in  service  (I  was  a  TSgt  at  the  time) . 

Perhaps  this  practice  is  okey  for  active  duty  where  the  single 
person  resides  on  base,  but  for  a  Guardsman  who  has  to  maintain 
a  home,  this  is  grossly  unfair  and  discriminatory.  The  married 
Guardsmen  are  also  provided  housing  and  yet  they  receive  their 
full  housing  allowance  because  their  spouse  remains  in  their 
home.  True,  there  may  be  no  one  in  my  home  but  I  still  pay  rent 
or  mortgage  if  I  want  a  home  to  return  to." 

"My  major  complaint  with  the  system  involves  per-diem.  How 
can  anyone  in  their  right  mind  believe  that  an  officer  pays  more 
for  his  meals  than  an  enlisted  person.  A  meal  is  a  meal  is  a 
meal,  and  the  cashier  at  the  restaurant  doesn't  care  a  hill  of 
beans  what  ay  rank  is." 

"When  on  training  away  from  home  station,  we  do  not  receive 
any  housing  allowance.  Even  though  we  are  gone,  we  are  still 
required  te  maintain  housing." 

"Reimbursement  should  be  made  when  performing  either  UTA's  or 
PT's  during  periods  when  no  ness  facilities  are  available." 
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"BMIC  mwawcg  OPMmBg  -  nigibiltty  continuM  to  be 
denied,  nlglblllty  iir‘  contingent  on  having  det>endente,  rather 
than  having  rental/lease/nortgage  expense.  As  a  reservist,  this 
creates  a  financial  hardship  during  periods  of  active  duty. 
Olsdrinlnates  against  Single  hosiSoi^rs  and  anyone  else  who 
Chooses  net  to  be  sarried  and  or  haVS  dependents." 

"Traveling  120  nileS  (me  way  to  XITA  I  would  like  to  see  a  . 
travel  allowance  for  my  commuting  costs." 

"There  should  be  no  difference  with  per  diem  between  officers 
and  enlisted." 

"I  would  like  to  see  pay  and  allowances  on  per  diem  and  BAS  on 
UTA  become  more  equal  between  enlisted  and  officer,  fftiy  do 
officers  receive  BAS  on  UTA  and  then  have  to  pay  for  meals.  Why 
not  have  them  in  seuae  status  as  enlisted  on  UTA." 

"My  Guard  does  not  have  enough  room  to  put  up  all  the  people 
from  the  largest  nearby  city  which  is  SO  miles  away.  So  they 
say  they  will  only  put  up  people  who  are  65  miles  (air  miles) . 
Since  no  one  flies  here  I  don't  think  that  makes  any  sense,  do 
you?" 

"Travel:  Mileage  reimbursement  should  be  available  when 
performing  active  duty  for  short  tours  when  residence  is  beyond 
normal  commuting  distance  (beyond  50-60  miles)." 

"Overall  satisfied  with  AH6.  I  have  to  travel  175  miles  by 
passenger  car  to  drill,  would  very  much  appreciated  milage 
compensation  included  in  drill  payment  check." 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  per  diem  and  travel  regulations  be 
the  same  for  National  Guard  personnel  as  they  are  for  the 
Regular  Air  Force.  Exangjle:  I  went  to  Langley  AFB,  Va.  for  15 
days  annual  training.  Upon  arrival,  I  learned  there  were  no 
quaxrters  available  on  base.  I  was  put  up  in  the  contract 
quarters  downtown.  I  was  also  told  that  under  the  flat  rate  per 
diem  regulation,  meals  were  considered  not  availeUdle  vAien 
staying  in  contract  quarters  and  subsequently  drew  $300.00  for 
meals.  Upon  completion  of  active  duty,  I  filed  a  travel  voucher 
and  learned  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  per  diem  just  because  I 
stayed  in  contract  quarters.  1  was  told  that  the  National  Guard 
did  not  come  under  the  flat  rate  per  diem  regs.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  I  took  the  money  and  spent  it  for  meals  and  later  had  to 
pay  it  back  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  was  misled  and  mis-informed 
and  had  to  repay  $236.00  because  of  it." 

"I  dislike  receiving  slow  oav.  I  recently  completed  a  formal 
training  school  at  an  active  air  force  base.  I  had  to  wait 
after  the  completion  of  ay  school  until  ay  orders  were  submitted 
for  payment.  The  orders  were  submitted  after  ay  return  to  my 
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unit.  I  had  to  wait  aiaht  waalM  for  paywant.  I  holiava  this  ia 
a  disaMrvioa  to  unyona  who  ia  loyal  and  mkas  a  good  affort  to 
do  a  good  jidbl” 

"Hy  major  ooaplaint  with  tha  ayataa  involvas  par-diMi.  How 
can  anyone  in  thair  ri50tt  mind  baliava  that  an  officar  pays  aora 
for  his  seals  than  an  enlisted  person.  K  seal  is  a  seal  is  a 
seal,  and  the  cashier  at  the  restaurant  doesn't  care  a  hill  of 
beans  what  ■ay  rank  is." 

"1  as  a  C’-130  fli^t  engineer.  I  drive  102  miles  3-4  times  a 
week  to'  stay  currant  and  qualified.  For  these  days  I  only 
receive  pay  for  additional  flight  training  time  for  which  an 
enlisted  man  receives  almost  nothing.  If  I  was  doing  this  as  a 
civilian  job  a  highly  trained  civilian  «rould  receive  10  times 
the  pay.” 

"When  on  training  away  from  home  station,  we  do  not  receive 
any  housing  allowance.  Even  though  we  are  gone,  we  are  still 
required  to  maintain  housing.” 

Air  Force  Beserve 

Officers 

"Reserve  Clothinc  Allowance ;  Every  four  years  we  get  $50  for 
uniforms.  That  averages  out  to  $12.50  per  year.  You  can't  even 
buy  a  shirt  for  $12.50.  Either  go  back  to  issuing  uniforms  for 
the  enlisted  ranks  or  raise  the  allowance.” 

"The  BAQ  entitlements  for  single  and  married  people  are 
extremely  inequitable.  I'm  not  talking  active  and  reserve,  I'm 
talking  single  and  married.  Currently,  in  peacetime,  when  we're 
doing  our  two  weeks  of  active  duty,  single  people,  like 
marrieds,  have  a  house  or  apartmnt  to  maintain  and  pay  rent  or 
mortgage.  The  married  person,  depending  on  his/her  grade  and 
number  of  dependents,  may  get  anywhere  from  $213  to  $636  for  BAQ 
during  those  two  weeks.  The  single  person  gets  a  paltry  partial 
rate  of  $6.90  to  $50.70  max  for  BAQ.  If  a  war  was  on  and  we 
were  mobilized,  the  reasoning  would  seem  a  bit  more  justified. 
But  during  peace  time,  when,  in  most  cases,  the  married  person 
is  probably  doing  active  duty  at  home  station — or  even  if  they 
are  overseas— the  same  as  I  do,  BAQ  should  be  the  same  rate 
based  on  grades  not  whether  or  not  you're  married.  Now,  if  the 
person  has  dependents,  they  might:  get  a  bit  more,  but  the  rate 
should  be  the  same  otherwise,  as  the  active  duty  rates  are.” 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Belonging  to  a  reserve  unit  requires  some  sort  of  commute  for 
a  majority  of  the  msmbers.  Bxaiqple  leave  Houston  at  5:30  pa 
Friday  -  arrive  at  base  10:30  pm.  Drill  Sat  fc  Sun.  Leave 
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Sunday  at  4-5  pia,  arrlva  Bouaton  9-io  pa.  In  order  to  conduct 
any  required  bueiness  on  baee,  he  would  have  to  take  leave 
without  pay  on  Friday  and  drive  up  Thuraday  pa  because  nmie  of 
the  offices  are  open  on  weekends  i.e.  -  aedical  -  I.D.  desk 
etc. . .  This  is  an  inconvenience  &  I  feel  sore  should  be  done  to 
accoBBodate  reservists  on  weekends." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Per  dies  inequity  between  officers  and  enlisted  is  another 
bad  spot.  As  an  enlisted  aircrew  aeaber  we  get  less  perdiem  for 
staying  in  the  saae  quarters  and  eating  at  the  saae  places  as 
the  officers  especially  when  we  have  to  live  off  base  on  TDYs 
because  of  lack  of  quarters.  Per  diem  should  not  be  bascKi  on 
rank  because  per  diea  is  intended  to  sumwrt  us  at  our  hone  away 
from  hoae.  Also  the  reserve  should  get  perdiem  during  our 
annual  two  weeks  training." 

"I  ride  the  cactus  flight  from  Luke  AFT  AZ  to  Norton  CA.  I  am 
very  dissatisfied  on  the  way  the  whole  flight  is  handled.  The 
flight  is  never  on  time  atrrlving  and  leaving.  It  interferes  too 
much  with  my  work  schedule.  We  spend  to  much  time  in  unifoxrm. 

If  the  flight  is  not  improved  I  will  separate  from  the  reserves 
at  the  end  of  my  enlistment." 

"My  comment  is  on  the  topic  of  traveling  to  my  unit. 

Presently  I  am  attending  university  and  it  takes  me  roughly  6 
hours  to  get  to  Dovcur  AFB.  The  travel  expense  for  me  is  much 
higher  than  the  average  person.  I  think  that  people  who  drive 
extended  distances  should  be  compensated  in  some  way  for 
example:  It  will  cost  me  sometimes  $30  for  bus  fare.  Then 
approximately  another  $20  for  the  roundtrip  ride  to  Dover.  So 
that  $50  dollars  out  of  my  E-4  UTA  pay.  Please,  there  has  to  be 
a  better  way  getting  to  my  base." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Why  was  the  variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  taken  away  from 
the  reservists  unless  he  performs  120  or  more  days  of  active 
duty.  Due  to  this  change  money  was  taken  away  from  us." 

"My  husband  is  a  Tech  Sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves.  He 
loves  the  time  he  spmds  on  duty,  he  is  a  hydraulic  repair 
specialist.  My  only  gripe  is  the  travel  for  him  to  report  to 
duty.  The  Air  Force  used  to  have  a  plane  pick  his  group  up,  fly 
thea  to  their  unit.  Then  they  took  that  away.  So  my  husband  & 
the  group  he  had  flown  with  began  a  car  pool  -  each  only  having 
to  drive  once  every  4  months.  Then,  ay  husband's  shop  switched 
llil  weekend  -  even  though  they  knew  he  oar  pooled  with  3  people 
froB  other  shqps.  Now,  he  mist  drive  alone  -  3  hours  -  every 
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nonth.  Ky  9rlptt  is  why  did  thsy  do  that  idien  thsy  Know  ha 
carpoolad  to  save  expenses.  Now  he  has  that  long  drive  down  t 
back  alone,  along  with  the  car  wear  t  tear  &  gas  billl" 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Officers 

"Being  required  to  connate  in  excess  of  800  niles  round  trip 
to  attend  IDT/Drill  is  soneidnat  excessive." 

Enlisted  Henbers 

"I  travel  130  ni  each  way  to  drill  site  and  to  hone.  Military 
should  pay  for  travel  costs  plus  Medical  insurance  for  such 
travel.  Also  nllitary  should  reinburse  nenbers  for  overnight 
housing  &  neals  when  unit  site  doesn't  provide  roon  &  board 
where  travel  over  50  niles  each  way." 


Amy  National  Guard 
Officers 

"My  civilian  enployer  (which  is  a  federal  agency) ,  including 
sone  bosses  &  coworkers,  view  the  reserve  work  as  a  dodge,  a 
vacation,  sone  additional  bennies  that  they  don't  have  their 
hands  into." 

"I  do  see  a  problen  with  enployers  and  fanilies  as  extensive 
absences  fron  hone  and  work  are  required .  i.e.  Service  school 
requirenents  that  exceed  two  weeks.  I  could  go  on  about  this 
problen.  But  the  point  is  that  without  a  well  defined  imnediate 
cause,  the  Anerlcan  public  is  not  willing  to  accept  long  tern 
absences  by  their  enployees  and  spouses." 

"Most  of  the  key  personnel  in  ny  unit  and  units  in  our 
Battalion  happen  to  be  also  key  personnel  in  their  civilian 
jobs.  Therefore,  weekend  assemblies,  which  begin  on  Friday 
constitute  a  problen  for  then  their  employers  as  well  as  the 
unit  strength  report.  Consequently,  this  situation  originates  a 
morale  problen  in  the  unit  when  the  troop  see  that  some  of  their 
leaders  are  absent  once  in  a  ^ile,  Fridays.  The  worst  case 
takes  place  when  a  good  leader  has  to  decide  to  separate  from 
the  service  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  his  civilian  job.  I 
strongly  reoonnend  you  to  take  a  look  at  this  situation  and 
eliminate  N<>5  drills,  instead,  M-4  drills  will  serve  to 
accaaq;»Iish  idlat  needs  to  be  done  in  a  M-5  drill.  Also,  the 
absence  problems  on  Friday,  will  be  alleviated." 
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"The  National  Guard  does  not  support  its  neabers  in  worker/ 
eisployer  disputes.  Kany  enployers  criticize  and.  cause  problems 
for  guard  members.  This  has  hindered  our  recruitment  and 
retention  of  unit  members.  The  National  Guard  needs  to  make 
some  policy  in  this  area  or  if  it  exists,  enforce  it." 

"Some  requirements  are  getting  heavier.  AFTP's  are  increasing 
to  the  point  that  you  must  fly  once/week  in  addition  to  weekend 
drills.  Educational  requirements,  at  no  pay,  take  up  aj;  least 
one  night  per  week.  All  this  time  is  taken  away  from  family, 
which  could  cause  problems.  Additionally,  not  enough  concern  Is 
given  to  a  person's  civilian  employment.  Attitude  is  Guard 
first  &  civilian  employment  is  treated  in  a  secondary  manner." 

"There  is  an  urgent  need  for  military  planners  to  realize  the 
problems  enco\intered  by  part-time  Guard  personnel  in  getting 
extra  time  off  from  their  civilian  jobs  for  military  training. 

I  believe  most  employers  support  the  Guard,  provided  military 
time  does  not  exceed  one  weekend  per  month,  plus  15  days  annual 
training.  Any  time  off  for  military  activities  beyond  that 
amount  tends  to  jeopardize  civilian  jobs  and  disrupt  family 
life.  Federal  law  requiring  employers  to  retain  part  time 
military  personnel  is  not  effective.  If  an  employer  is 
dissatisfied  with  an  employee  because  of  excessive  military 
time,  they  will  probably  find  some  other  reason  to  dismiss  the 
employee  to  circumvent  the  law. " 

"The  total  force  policy  requires  a  total  nationwide  commitment 
to  employer  support.  The  current  program  is  just  lip  service  on 
the  part  of  CEOs.  First  line  supervisors  and  plant  managers 
find  subtle  ways  of  pressuring  the  NG  member.  This  creates  a 
great  deal  of  stress  and  often  forces  the  guardsman  to  choose 
between  putting  food  on  the  table  or  continuing  national  guard 
service. " 

"If  the  Increased  time  spent  on  IDT's  is  to  become  a  reality, 
business  personnel  must  be  given  tax  breaks  or  other  tangible 
incentives  to  hire  or  maintain  guardsmen  in  the  employment 
force.  No  business  person  will  maintain  a  liability  such  as  a 
guardsman,  loose  him  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  hire  a 
replacement  and  take  the  guardsman  back  doubling  his  payroll 
etc. .  However,  I  do  agree  with  the  need  for  longer  training 
periods . " 

"My  employer  does  not  like  the  Guard.  They  do  not  support  the 
Guard  and  do  not  want  me  in  the  Guard." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Although  my  husband  enjoys  his  time  in  the  National  Guard, 
emd  even  though  I  give  him  all  of  the  support  and  cooperation  I 
can,  it  has  been  a  major  source  of  stress  in  our  family.  He  has 
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been  constantly  hassled  at  work  regarding  time  off  to  attend 
drills  and  other  Guard  activities.  This  is  not  official  policy, 
of  course,  as  my  husband  is  a  state  employee.  His  supervisor 
simply  has  a  negative  attitude  about  the  National  Guard  and 
often  intentionally  makes  things  difficult.  I  have  heard  this 
from  other  state  employees  in  the  Guard  as  well.  Therefore,  I 
feel  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  public 
relations/employer  relations . ” 

"I  wish  there  were  laws  governing  employers  harassing  their 
employees  because  they  have  duty  in  the  Ntl.  Guard.  There 
should  be  a  better  system  in  which  a  Mtl.  Guard  member  could  go 
through  to  get  his  employer  off  his  back  (so  to  speak) .  There 
should  be  some  tough  laws,  that  when  an  employer  breaks  then,  he 
is  fined  heavily.  I  know  the  Guard  has  a  process  to  go  through 
but  it  is  not  effective." 

"Civilian  families  don't  mind  giving  up  one  weekend  per  month 
but  we  cannot  forget  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  individual  could  probably  have  worked  overtime  and  made  more 
money  at  1  1/2  times  his  normal  civilian  pay  so  by  working  for 
the  Guard  for  a  weekend,  he  lost  money  that  would  have  gone  to 
support  his  family." 

"Also,  medical  benefits  are  not  very  clear  or  good.  During  a 
6-month  tour,  our  civilian  benefits  were  dropped,  military  ones 
not  available,  and  upon  my  husband's  return  to  his  full-time 
job,  we  had  a  period  of  ng  coverage  as  we  had  to  complete  a 
waiting  period  before  our  old  coverage  went  back  into  effect. 
This  makes  for  a  dangerous  &  expensive  situation.  We  would 
definitely  hesitate  to  have  my  husband  take  another  tour  of  that 
nature. " 

"Annual  training  is  a  money  losing  prospect.  His  pay  is  not 
equal  to  even  his  daily  (ongoing)  overhead  at  his  private  (civi¬ 
lian)  job.  As  he  is  self  employed,  this  equals  negative  cash 
flow." 

"Three  weeks  is  asking  too  much,  for  ACDUTRA,  of  a  civilian 
employer  and  a  voluntary  reservist." 

Enlisted  Members 

"There  is  no  effort  made  by  ABNG  in  accommodating  my  work 
schedule  with  the  Veterans  Admin.  I  work  for  the  VA,  and  we 
receive  only  15  days  military  leave  per  year.  How  do  you  people 
think  we  make  up  the  additional  drills,  if  not  through  sick- 
leave,  vacation  time  or  just  with  not  showing  up  for  work,  and 
putting  our  families  bread  &  butter  in  jeopardy.  I  have  tried 
talking  to  Army  legal  people,  all  I  get  is  the  same  reg's  about 
how  the  NG  has  priority.  This  is  the  area  of  greatest  concern.” 
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"Would  like  to  see  a  better  an  stronger  proteotlcHi  plan  for 
Guard  personal  froa  employer  that  make  it  hard  on  us  in  the 
Guard.  Some  ei^loyers  threaten  to  fire  you  and  will  not  work 
with  you.  Many  have  got  out  because  of  this." 

"A  concern  I  have  is  eig;>loyer  support.  In  this  area,  if  you 
are  Guard  landing  a  civilian  job  is  impossible.  He  need 
stronger  laws  against  those  idio  discriminate  against  Vietnam 
Vets  as  well  as  present  Guard  members." 

"The  Guard  Interferes  greatly  with  my  civilian  occupation.  As 
a  police  officer  I  work  all  weekends,  and  to  get  the  time  off  is 
very  tough  to  get,  especially  on  three  day  drills  in  the  field. 

I  have  been  working  it  out  for  2  years  and  am  going  to  try  to 
work  it  out  for  two  more  to  the  end  of  my  enlistment.  At  which 
time  it  is  probable  that  I  will  get  a  discharge.  The  Guard  I 
enjoy,  but  the  effect  on  my  civilian  job  is  dangerous  to  myself 
and  fellow  police  officers." 

"I  think  we  should  make  more  money  because  when  we  go  off  to 
summer  camp  I  don't  get  paid  on  my  job.  I  lose  every  time  I  go 
to  svimmer  camp.” 

"I  am  a  College  Student  and  have  been  looking  for  a  part-time 
job  for  several  months.  My  employment  record,  and 
qualifications  for  most  part-time  jobs  is  very  good.  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  Interviews,  but  with  10%  unemployment  in  this  area  NON 
-  Guardsmen  have  an  advantage.  I  like  to  tell  employers  I  am 
in  the  guard  up  front,  but  this  really  hurts  my  chances.  If 
your  education  benefits  are  cut  very  much.  I'll  have  to  get  out, 
and  find  a  job  so  I  can  afford  school." 

"Even  as  I  write,  my  supv.  at  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  is 
trying  to  force  me  to  bid  on  a  midnight  tour  which  he  says  will 
not  conflict  with  my  mil.  duty.  I  would  get  off  at  0630  on  Sat. 
mornings  and  be  at  my  base  at  0700  with  no  sleep." 

"I  lose  some  pay  while  at  Annual  Training  (I  make  more  working 
civilian  job)." 

"During  Annual  Training,  particularly,  I  lose  money.  I  am 
paid  the  single,  non  dependent  pay  schedule  at  AT;  my  employer, 
a  private  corporation,  does  not  make  up  the  difference  between 
my  low  pay  at  the  AT  and  the  pay  I  would  receive  if  at  my 
civilian  job.  Considering  the  amount  of  hours  I  spend  on  duty 
at  At  and  considering  the  extra  duty  expected  of  the  member  - 
admin  nights,  correspondence  courses,  the  compensation  is  not 
enough." 

"One  thing  that  does  concern  me  is  not  related  to  reserve 
policies  and  activities.  It  has  to  do  with  employers,  and 
employees,  who  are  not  guard  members.  They  feel  that  the  guards 
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are  a  waste  of  tine  and  soney,  they  will  not  adalt  that  they 
discriminate  against  guardsmen,  or  veterans,  but  they  will  hire 
a  non-service  member  before  they  will  hire  a  service  member. 

Many  fellow  guardsmen  I  have  associated  with  feel  that  they  are 
discriminated  against.  Employers,  though,  are  very  careful  not 
to  say  anything  about  the  national  oruards  when  dismissing  an 
employee  during  'seasonal'  employment  but  they  will  not  rehlre 
that  employee  when  work  picks  up  again.  Ihiey  will  hire  a  non¬ 
service  member  to  replace  him.  Of  the  4  employers  I  have  worked 
for  in  the  last  8  years,  2  support  the  ASH6,  one  openly 
criticizes  the  guard,  and  my  last  employer  will  not  commit 
himself  one  way  or  the  other,  although  1  out  of  24  of  his 
employees  IS  a  guardsmem.  I  would  like  to  be  'rehired'  by  my 
last  eiq>loyer  but  he  is  very  'evasive'  whenever  I  try  to  talk  to 
him  about  job  possibilities.  He  'cites'  the  'lack  of  work'  as 
the  reason  I  have  not  been  rehired  and  at  the  same  time,  hires 
other  people  who  are  not  licensed  to  do  work  that  I  am  licensed 
to  do." 

"A  better  national  program  to  make  employers  aware  of  the 
pride  that  most  'Guardspeople'  take  in  their  week-end  drills  & 
MOS  &  the  Importance  of  these  people  being  able  to  get  off  for 
drills  &  other  exercises  that  benefit  the  defense  of  the  U.S.  & 
help  they  give  in  emergency  situations  to  local  cozmunities . ” 

"Pass  a  law  that  states  that  no  employer  should  harass  or 
release  any  employee  before  or  sometime  after,  for  annual 
training." 

"I  would  like  to  know  how  the  employer  got  away  with  making  me 
work  on  the  nights  of  drill  weekends." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  local  governments  would  work  with 
employees  &  pay  them  for  Guard  Reserve  time  as  the  Federal 
Government . " 

"One  thing  that  I  think  the  Guard  should  do  is  let  owpI ovarg 
know  the  Importance  of  Reserve  components.  There  are  always 
problems  with  employers  due  to  leave  from  work  because  of  drill 
meetings. " 

"My  employer,  the  U.S.  Postal  service,  does  not  offer  revised 
schedules  to  attend  drills  which  causes  me  to  use  a  large  amount 
of  annual  leave.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory.  I  think  a 
governmental  body  such  as  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should  show 
more  understanding  to  people  serving  their  country." 

"I  take  my  2  wk  vacation  with  pay  for  my  two  weeks  A.T." 

"More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  developing  good  Public 
Relations  on  the  local  level  with  the  employer  community." 
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"I  think  the  Quairds/Reeervec  should  have  sore  Headquarters 
support  irtien  it  coses  to  .lMing  harassed  by  e^tloyers  and  should 
sake  sore  effort  to  stop  Itl" 

"I  would  like  to  see  more  positive  coaaand  influence  froa  the 
state  level  to  help  teachers  in  public  schools  who  are  on  12 
Month  contracts  deal  with  adalnistrators  who  insist  on  use  of 
vacation  tise  for  A/T." 

"The  guard  has  been  an  excellent  source  of  additional  incoee, 
particularly  since  I  as  currently  uneiqployed.  I  did,  however, 
lose  ay  job  as  a  Quality  Control  engineer  in  July  of  85  due  to  a 
management  staff  reduction.  I  was  informed  of  my  termination  on 
the  day  following  AT*-85.  Although  I  cannot  prove  it,  I  believe 
my  guard  status  tfas  a  factor  in  me  being  included  in  the  staff 
reduction  plus  I  believe  it  is  also  hindering  my  current 
reemployment  efforts." 

"Greater  protection  for  Res/N6  from  adverse  action  by 
employers  should  be  written  into  Federal  law.  My  supervisor 
through  past  and  recent  comments  has  made  it  quite  clear  that 
being  on  ADT  for  more  then  2  weeks  would  be  a  career  mistake. 
This  has  resulted  in  me  not  being  able  to  go  on  my  unit's  5  week 
ACT  to  Honduras." 

"I  use  ay  vacation  because  my  employer  along  with  many  others 
will  not  give  us  military  leave  with  pay.  I  think  they  should. 
In  my  shop  alone  out  of  1500  employees  there  are  only  5 
guardsmen  employed.  I  don't  think  it  would  break  the  company  to 
pay  us  for  proudly  serving  our  country." 

"Too  much  time  spent  with  NG  activities  with  little  support 
from  federal  laws  to  protect  civilian  employment  (l.e.  this  year 
I  did  2  annual  trainings  and  a  2  week  NCO  school  for  career 
progression. ) " 

"There  appears  to  be  the  starting  of  a  backlash  on  National 
Guard  service.  Host  employers  were  going  along  with  the  48 
drills  etc.  but  with  the  added  drills  and  training  requirements, 
more  members  are  being  pressured  by  the  employers.  If  training 
time  is  extended,  some  manner  of  protecting  the  Guardsman  must 
be  provided  to  insure  employment  is  not  effected." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"The  times  he  is  sent  for  conferences  elsewhere  in  the  US  and 
so  is  put  on  ADT  and  thus  loses  a  day  of  pay  but  is  actually 
gone  from  us  for  one  more  day  due  to  travel.  This  also  causes 
loss  of  civilian  pay.  The  supposed  reasoning  is  budgeting 
considerations . " 
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"It  I  vwM  mjf  husband's  boss,  I'd  find  any  sxcuss  to  firs  his. 
I  fsel  tils  Guard  takss  advantags  of  ss^loysrs.  Ths  mount  of 
tins  hs  spsnds  at  Guard,  addsd  to  any  vacation  tins  and  sick 
Isavs,  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  tins.  I  would  bs  surprlssd  if  his 
fslloir  wozksrs  have  not  conplained." 

"I  think  that  ths  ssployers  of  sons  of  ths  MtNG  nsnbsrs  should 
bs  notlfisd  rsgularly  of  thsir  rssponsibilitlss  to  ths  ARN6  nsa- 
bsrs.  My  husband  for  ons  is  bsing  harasssd  on  ths  job  for  his 
wstitsnd  drills.  Ex:  forcsd  to  do  lo  tinss  nors  work  ths 
following  Monday  aftsr  his  drill  wseksnd  bscauss  'hs  had  ths 
wssksnd  off  and  bsing  dsnlsd  ons  of  his  rsgular  days  off  bscauss 
hs  had  ths  wssksnd  off. '  Or  bsing  dsnlsd  a  ysarly  vacation 
bscauWs  'you  had  your  2  wssk  vacation  to  play  Army. '  That's 
what  tips  ths  scalss  for  us  what  almost  makss  it  a  burdsn.  Its 
a  shms  to  bscauss  hs  is  proud  of  what  hs  doss  in  ths  ARMG.  And 
he  can't  just  up  and  quit  his  civilian  job  because  of  6  mouths 
to  feed." 


"My  only  problem  with  the  pay  scale  is  during  annual  training. 
My  husband  has  to  take  one  week  off  our  family  vacation  to  make 
up  for  the  pay  loss  of  his  regular  job." 

"My  husband's  civilian  employer  is  a  tyrant  to  work  for.  He 
treats  all  the  employees  like  dirt  and  lies  and  creates 
personality  problems  for  people  he  doesn't  like.  Last  year  when 
my  husband  was  on  annual  training  he  claimed  I  couldn't  do  the 
work (I  was  the  fastest  assembler  in  the  place)  and  fired  me  to 
get  back  at  him  because  he  knew  he  couldn't  fire  my  husband  for 
his  Guard  work." 

"I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  requiring  more  schooling  at  the 
families  expense.  We  can't  meet  our  expenses  on  his  guard  pay 
&it  always  hurts  us  financially  for  him  to  go  for  extra 
training.  It  would  be  much  easier  if  the  civilian  employers  were 
required  to  pay  employees  when  they  miss  work  for  training  or 
schooling  for  military  purposes." 

"This  so  called  'part  time'  job  in  the  guards  for  'extra' 
money  is  now  losing  our  family  more  money  every  month.  He's 
tried  the  union  at  work  &  other  ways  to  solve  this  but  no  luck." 

"During  times  when  there  are  3  day  drills  (Fri,  Sat,  Sun)  my 
husband  sometimes  is  required  to  use  an  ill  day  or  vac  day,  or 
off  with  no  pay)  for  Friday.  He  rotates  shifts  and  is  not 
allowed  to  change  shifts  at  work.  I  think  this  is  unfair. 
Civilian  jobs  should  be  made  to  make  allowances  for  allowing 
guard  members  to  change  shifts,  etc.  in  order  to  attend  drills." 
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"Dissatisfied  vlth  eiployers  in  civilian  job  market's 
perception  that  spouses  experience  fros  ARN6  does  not  count  as 
'tangible  experience.'  In  other  words  sy  spouse's  participation 
in  ASNG  has  not  helped  his  to  obtain  a  good  job." 

"This  survey  say  do  sose  good,  but  not  at  what  is  the  real 
problem,  that  being  that  it's  not  taken  serious,  and  regular 
employers  don't  like  letting  them  go  for  guard  duty.  We  see 
those  TV  advertising  to  join  the  Guards  &  that  they  are  serving 
our  country  and  their  employer  support  them.  That's  not  true. 

If  it  ceune  do«m  to  his  regular  job  or  Guard,  Guard  would  have  to 
stop  «re  can't  loose  any  more  jobs  because  of  Guard.  Funny 
thing  is  that  he  really  likes  Guard." 

"My  husband  is  suppose  to  coiq>lete  subcourses  so  he  can  keep 
his  current  job.  Also  he  needs  to  do  them  for  any  promotions. 

I  know  he  would  do  better  if  sent  to  school  for  the  particular 
info,  he  needs  to  know.  If  sent  to  school  -  if  not  on  weekends 
-  he  gets  hassles  from  his  boss.  I  wish  civilian  employers  were 
nicer  when  it  comes  to  time  off  for  Guard.” 


"My  biggest  concern  about  my  husband's  National  Guard 
activities  is  that  his  civilian  employer  does  not  encourage  his 
participation.  Most  of  the  time  he  has  to  work  third  shift  at 
his  job  and  then  go  to  his  drill.  It  is  extremely  hard  on  him  - 
16  hour  days  every  drill  weekend.  I  wish  there  were  some 
requirement  that  employers  must  let  Guardsmen  off  on  drill 
weekends.  Serving  in  the  National  Guard  should  be  seen  as  an 
honorable  service  to  our  country.  In  some  cases,  it  is  not, 
however." 

"My  husband  lost  his  civilian  job  when  he  returned  home  from  2 
weeks  annual  training.  We  were  led  to  believe  this  would  never 
happen.  We  filed  papers  thru  proper  channels.  The  DOJ  turned 
this  case  down.  There  is  nothing  to  protect  their  civilian  job 
while  away  at  annual  training." 

"My  husband's  current.  Immediate,  supervisor  grudgingly  grants 
him  time  off  for  his  two  weeks  annual  leave.  After  that  to  try 
and  get  one  or  two  week  for  vacation  time  is  impossible." 

"I  feel  as  though  the  susuner  two  week  pay  could  be  improved 
because  the  family  budget  is  deficient  for  those  two  weeks  and 
this  causes  a  great  sacrifice.  All  employees  does  not  pay 
salary  or  any  benefit  during  the  time  he  is  away  for  camp.  This 
is  an  area  that  needs  some  evaluating." 

"My  husband  loves  the  National  Guard  so  does  my  daughter  and 
two  son-in-laws.  The  problem  they  all  face  is  with  their  places 
of  employment  not  backing  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  my 
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husband  who  is  a  policenan.  They  are  trying  as  hard  as  they  can 
to  nake  hia  quit.  There  needs  to  be  feteral  lav  passed  to 
support  the  rcuserve  units  if  they  are  to  survive." 

"Civilian  eaployers  soaetine  make  it  hard  on  ARNG's  for 
alssing  tiae  on  job  due  to  ARMG  coaaitaent.  Legislature  should 
provide  protection  laws  for  ARHG's  in  civilian." 

"I  think  being  in  the  Guards  should  help  you  find  a  job,  not 
hurt  your  chances  of  getting  one." 

"On  one  occasion,  ay  husband's  enlistaent  in  the  guards  has 
kept  hia  froa  getting  full-tine  exq>loynent.  I  feel  civilian 
employers  in  this  area  are  really  not  impressed  if  you  are  in 
the  guards.  They  are  concerned  about  who  will  replace  you 
during  the  two-weeks  of  AT.  Maybe  if  there  was  some  type  of 
benefit  program  available  to  the  employees,  they  would  be  more 
willing  to  hire  men  who  are  active  in  the  guard  units." 

"I  feel  the  Friday  nite  drills  should  be  omitted.  People  who 
work  afternoons  shouldn't  have  to  take  Fridays  off.  It  really 
hurts  the  pay  check,  when  you  have  bills  6  other  obligations  to 
meet.  Sure  you  get  paid  for  it,  but  two  months  later.  It 
doesn't  help  on  a  weekly  basis." 

"We  certainly  would  appreciate  knowing  and  keeping  the  drill 
dates  on  yearly  basis.  My  spouse  rotates  shifts  and  he  tries  to 
schedule  vacation  days  on  drill  dates.  Sometimes  the  drill 
dates  are  changed  and  this  creates  a  problem." 

"My  husband  has  been  at  his  new  job  for  7  months  and  this  is 
the  first  boss  who  has  objected  to  the  2  week  drill  and  who  is 
forcing  my  husband  not  to  attend  during  the  regular  period  of 
training. " 

"There  needs  to  be  a  few  more  changes  in  the  area  of  civilian 
employers.  If  you  have  guards  during  the  week  (part  of  the 
week)  you  have  to  use  your  overtime  protection  sheet.  You  are 
aloud  so  many  a  year  and  when  you  have  guards  you  shouldn't  be 
required  to  use  your  overtime  protection  sheet.  Your  employer 
should  automatically  protect  your  overtime  if  you  are  on  guard 
duty." 

Aray  Reserve 
Officers 

"As  Coaaander,  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  to  'catch  up'  on 
requirements.  My  employer  discharged  me,  stating  off  the 
record,  because  I  spent  too  much  time  with  the  Reserves.  Yet, 
it  seems  the  full  timers  are  running  the  Reserves.  I  am  not 
certain  what  the  repercussions  are  from  this.  Administratively, 
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It  seenus  units  should  havs  2  MDTAs/aonth  -  one  to  train,  one  to 
cosplete  adainistrative  taquireaents.  Soaetines  all  the 
requirenents  seen  ovendielning  and  burdensome." 

"Over  the  past  3  years,  l/ve  applied  for  active  duty  schools  & 
received  time  off  from  my  civilian  employer.  Examples  are  as 
follows: 

Orders  for  airborne  school;  1  week  of  Ground,  orders  were, 
revoked,  return  to  hone  station. 

Orders  for  secondary  MOS.  Misplaced  threw  chain  of  command, 
employer  notified,  coiament;  'Thats  the  Army  as  usual.' 

Orders  to  attend  additional  schooling:  orders  were  cancelled 
for  lack  of  funds.  Eiqployer  was  upset.  This  has  happen  4 
times. 

ATA's  &  man  days,  needed  during  the  year  not  used  till  the 
last  2  months.  Has  authorized  14.  Need  these  mandays  from 
Higher  Headquarters  earlier  or  when  needed.  Dealing  with  live 
ammo,  these  days  are  needed,  everytime  this  situation  occurs. 

My  employer  is  willing  to  cooperate  but  the  admin  part  for 
orders  &  schooling  is  to  the  point  of  not,  any  more  wise  com¬ 
ments  . " 

"While  many  employers  verbalize  support  of  the  reserve 
program,  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  more  than  2  weeks  for 
training.  This  fact  is  further  complicated  by  the  need  to 
complete  military  education  and  also  attend  troop  unit  AT. 

Units  are  reluctant  to  grant  ADT  in  lieu  of  AT.  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  individuals  to  complete  both  requirements." 

"Employer  support  is  becoming  non  existent.  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  overwhelmingly  ruled 
against  the  reservist  and  in  favor  of  the  employer.  The  intent 
of  the  law  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Courts  opinions  are  two  entirely 
different  entitles.  New  legislation  must  be  passed  to  refortify 
the  rights  of  the  reservist.  Benefits  such  as  vacations, 
raises,  seniority,  hospitalization,  promotion  are  being  denied 
the  reservist  because  of  these  rulings  made  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  We  need  to  protest  the  reservist  rights  with  new  and 
stronger  legislation." 

"Let's  quit  the  lip  service  and  make  civilian  employers 
support  USAI^  trng  time.  A  lot  of  my  civilian  employer  bosses 
become  resentful  of  my  Reserve  activities  and  punish  me  for 
being  in  the  Reserves." 

"A  lot  of  people  I  know  use  their  vacations  for  annual 
training.  Your  low  ranking  people  dont  get  more  than  2  weeks 
vacation.  A  lot  of  people  will  run  into  problems  with 
employers.  I  know  its  a  law  to  let  us  go  but  if  it  means  having 
a  civilian  full  time  job  or  a  part  time  army  job,  guess  which 
one  they  will  give  up." 
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"No  real  support  tor  Guard  t  Reserves  by  Government  agen¬ 
cies...  Only  suE^rt  because  they  are  required  to  by  law.  This 
is  prevalent  in  Govt.* 

"I  am  concerned  that  my  civilian  employer  (Federal  government) 
does  not  suE^rt  the  Reserves.  We  have  had  a  E>08itlve  employer 
support  program  but  my  boss  is  more  concerned  with  our  working 
overtime  to  improve  her  statistics.  The  employees  derive  no 
satisfaction  from  this.  We  are  harassed  into  working  overtime 
that  we  do  not  want  or  need.  I  have  had  to  expressly  point  out 
the  law  to  be  granted  my  leave  requests." 

"In  many  instances  the  ARCOM  is  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
individuals  re:  timeliness  of  orders  for  AT/ACDUTRA.  Many 
employers  want/need  more  than  30  days  notice;  in  some  cases 
orders  are  not  received  until  after  duty  E>erlod  has  begun 1" 

"I  see  several  members  of  my  battalion  hesitant  to  participate 
any  more  than  they  have  to  in  training  because  their  employers 
hold  their  jobs  'hostage.'  This  leads  to  situations  where 
soldiers  and  the  unit  are  pulled  between  either  participating  at 
AT,  attending  school  to  qualify  for  promotion,  or  leaving  to 
'secure'  his  main  source  of  income.  I  believe  employers  need  to 
be  made  more  aware  of  what  their  workers  give  to  the  country  & 
community  in  return  for  the  time  they  need  -and  in  turn, 
information  should  be  made  available  to  employers  to  recognize 
abuse  of  their  cooperation." 

"I  have  not  had  an  ACOUTRA  of  less  than  18  days  and  some  as 
long  as  28  days  in  the  last  5  yrs.  My  employer  recognizes  only 
18  days  for  A.T.", 

"Our  unit  -  33  personnel  -  lost  2  outstanding  soldiers  due  to 
employer  problems  with  3  weeks  for  AT." 

"We  have  got  to  do  something  about  employer  relationship 
problems . " 

"Civilian  employers  are  beginning  to  be  somewhat  unfavored>le 
toward  the  many  hours  required  of  Guard/Reserve  participation. 

We  need  to  pay  attention  to  this  situation." 

"Employers  are  not  really  receptive  to  employees  being  in  the 
reserves.  Policies  are  stated  in  support;  but  supervisors  are 
not  receptive." 

"Take  away  my  double  salary  idien  on  AT  and  forget  me — I'm 
gone.  My  suEMzvisor  (Fed.  job)  claims  that  he  is  obligated  only 
towards  one  AT  tour/yr.  If  I  propose  a  second  tour  (using  M.L. 
balance  or  annual  leave)  he  will  dfinx  leave.  I  feel  he  is 
wrong,  but — if  he  feels  that  strongly — I  best  stay  at  home." 
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"I  racently  svitchcd  «aqploy«rs  due  to  the  anti-military 
attitude  of  ay  former  enplcq^er.  After  12  years  of  constant 
struggle  and  being  black  bailed  for  taking  two  w^eks  off  for 
ea^  A.T.  I  finally  had  to  make  a  new  start  with  v  new  cogig>any. 
'Reforger  86'  -  26  days  of  training  in  Germany  finally  proved 
too  much  to  overcome  and  was  the  main  reason  for  having  to 
swltdh  companies.  It  cost  me  over  $20,000  to  attend  the  officer 
advanced  course  in  1982.  This  was  the  result' of  retumii^  to  a 
coaqpany  whose  attitude  toward  a  military  leave  of  absence  was 
'We  have  to  let  him  go  but  we  will  make  him  pay  for  it. '  The 
U.S.  Government  must  stand  behind  the  Reservists  who  want  to 
coaqplete  the  required  military  training.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  absolutely  no  power  to  defend  a  reservist  and  most 
corporations  have  the  time  and  the  money  to  outlast  an  employee 
in  any  legal  battle.  Please  try  to  put  some  bite  and  strength 
into  our  laws  to  protect  the  reserve  component  members  who  try 
very  hard  to  be  good  soldiers,  good  eiiq>loyees  and  good  parents. 
We  are  constantly  trying  to  make  all  parties  happy  but  it  is  a 
difficult  feat." 

"As  a  Director  of  Personnel  in  two  assignments  I  have  surveyed 
many  junior  officers  and  enlisted  persons.  Most  have  difficulty 
with  their  private  employers  on  AT/ADT." 

spouses  of  Officers 

"I  wish  that  more  people  --  senior  commands  and  civilians 
alike  —  would  feel  and  show  more  appreciation  for  the  very  real 
sacrifices  of  time  and  energy  made  by  the  reserve  officers. 
Leaving  a  business  in  which  one  is  self-employed  for  two  weeks 
is  no  sfinor  matter  1  Nor  is  continually  having  to  sxibordinate 
the  wishes  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  one's  reserve 
commitment." 

"The  tines  he  is  sent  for  conferences  elsewhere  in  the  US  and 
so  is  paid  on  ADT  and  thus  loses  a  day  of  pay  but  is  actually 
gone  from  us  for  one  more  day  due  to  travel.  This  also  causes 
loss  of  civilian  pay.  The  supposed  reasoning  is  budgeting 
considerations." 

"Lack  of  employer  support  causes  difficulties  for  my  spouse. 

An  aggressive  Reserve  PR  program  in  which  employers  are 
automatically  contacted  might  be  helpful  -  a  major  undertaking; 

I  knowl" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  reservist  progresses  it  is  expected 
that  the  reserve  program  take  priority  over  his  civilian  job 
which  is  usually  the  main  support  of  his  family.  Many  are  times 
ay  husband  spends  the  better  part  of  his  day  at  his  civilian  job 
dealing  with  Army  Reserve  business  over  the  phone.  There  are 
times  he  must  leave  his  office  to  make  an  unscheduled  stop  at 
the  reserve  center.  My  husband  is  able  to  deal  with  this 
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because  he  Is  the  manager  an<t  his  sn^rior  Is  in  another  (tart  of 
the  state,  howeveir,  Z.  can  see  hov  this  is  bound  to  be  a  strcdales 
with  soseene  who's  l^s  is  in  the  same  dttioe.  Even  in  sy 
husband's  situation  there  Is  no  way  that  the  giMlity  of  and  the 
amount  of  time  spent  at  his  civilian  job  can  help  but  suffer. 
While  most  men  work  hard  and  are  proud  to  serve  their  country  in 
the  Reserves,  I  thlnh  the  Reserve  Program  must  keep  aware  that 
these  men  have  other  important  aspects  in  their  lives  that  must 
be  attended  to.” 

"My  spouse  works  for  the  Federal  Gov.  and  he  has  had  more 
problems  getting  Reserve  time  off  than  those  in  civilian  jobs. 
Our  family  has  had  to  sacrifice  a  summer  vacation  together 
because  he  is  only  allowed  2  weeks  off  during  the  summer  and 
must  take  this  for  reserves.  It  was  not  this  way  in  the  past 
and  this  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  his  leaving  the 
reserves.  Also  reserves  dates  keep  getting  changed  which  cause 
problems  for  him  at  work  changing  his  hours  and  those  changes 
cause  the  family  to  make  more  sacrifices  than  they  should.  More 
consideration  in  scheduling  needs  to  be  made  for  those  who  do 
not  work  9-5  Mon  to  Friday  but  rotate  hours  &  days  off.” 

"There  is  MAJOR  conflicts  with  my  husbands  civilian  job  and 
tine  required  with  the  Reserves  -  his  civilian  position  must 
come  first  -  his  employer  requires  him  to  work  late  shifts  even 
on  his  weekends  for  Reserves,  therefore,  he  will  work  Fri,  Sat, 
Sun  back  to  back  shifts  with  very  little  time  -  if  any  -  for 
sleep.  Also  -  time  off  for  weekend  Reserve  duty  is  marked  as 
'Absent'  in  his  personnel  file  -  with  no  explanation  -  and  that 
looks  bad.  His  employer  considers  his  weekend  schedules  for  the 
Reserves  a  BIG  hassle  -  the  stress  and  fatigue  is  felt  by  both 
my  husband  and  myself." 

"I  feel  that  the  Army  Reserve  needs  to  Improve  their  protec¬ 
tion  against  a  person  who  works  for  a  state,  in  getting  off 
work.  To  explain  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  when  my  husband  has 
to  go  off  to  different  types  of  military  schools,  he  sometimes 
has  a  hard  time,  or  he  will  turn  down  the  school,  for  fear  he 
will  be  transferred  in  his  department  due  to  his  leaving  the 
department  for  the  military  training." 

"Mo  consideration  or  understanding  is  apparent  for  my 
husband's  civilian  job  situation.  That  job  is  primary  for  all 
our  family  needs  t  cannot  be  jeopardized.  He  is  in  middle 
management  in  an  industrial  setting.  He  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  his  unit  sometimes  assvuaes  he  has.  An  example  is 
the  time  he'll  be  away  this  year  because  his  Active  Duty  is 
extended  so  he  can  go  down  with  the  advance  party.  The  reality 
for  us  is  that  we  accept  the  negatives  of  this  for  the 
retirement  benefits  &  to  supplement  our  monthly  income.  This  is 
my  husband's  part-time  job.  To  blatantly  expect  a  person  to  put 
this  ahead  of  the  commitments  &  responsibilities  of  his  full- 
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tioA  job  &  finlly  obligations  is  unfair.  I  wish  at  tiaas  that 
soma  of  tha  axcassivaly  M^usiastie  'vaakand  warriors'  would 
acknowladga  tiia  differant  lifastyias  t  obligations  of  thair 
fallow  Raservists." 

Enlistad  Maabars 

"I  hava  baan  a  Raservist  for  6  yaars  and  have  recently 
acquired  a  civilian  chef's  job.  With  this  new  job  I  an  required 
to  work  weekends.  Being  the  chef  of  a  fanily  restaurant  I  have 
no  one  to  replace  ne  fdiile  on  Reserve  drills,  so  I  an  leaving 
the  Reserves — to  keep  this  jobi  My  days  off  are  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  but  ny  Comnander  tells  me  I  cannot  continually  RST  for 
those  days  (I  wish  I  could  so  I  can  remain  in  the  USAR) .  I  feel 
the  USAR  does  not  care  enough  to  help  ne  remain!" 

"I  enjoy  the  USAR.  But  in  Aug  1985  I  changed  jobs.  I  am  now 
in  the  investment  banking  field,  and  it  is  very  critical  that  I 
am  at  work  the  biggest  part  of  the  time  that  the  "market"  is 
open.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  transfer  to  the  control  Group.  I 
can  not  afford  to  take  off  two  weeks  anytime.  I  have  no 
problems  with  weekends.  My  pay  has  increased  greatly  and  I 
don't  want  to  jeopardize  it. 

"I  was  asked  to  go  to  a  military  school  2  mos  ago.  After  I 
arranged  to  be  absent  from  my  civilian  employment  for  1  week  I 
was  informed  that  I  might  not  know  if  the  higher  HQ  would 
approve  my  slot  at  the  school  until  3  days  before.  The  school 
was  cancelled  2  days  before  I  was  scheduled  to  go  and  raised 
havoc  with  my  civilian  employer." 

"I  enjoy  the  reserves  and  my  unit  but  my  new  position  at  my 
civilian  job  makes  it  difficult.  My  travel  time  was  increased 
by  3  hours.  The  Company  I  work  for  does  not  compensate  for 
wages . " 

"When  I  take  off  1  day  from  my  civilian  job  to  accomplish  1 
day  of  active  duty  Z  only  come  out  ahead  pay  wise  by  $10.00  on 
military  pay.  Why  would  an  E-4  even  care  about  active  duty  pay 
when,  if  he  has  a  job  making  $7.00  an  hour,  he  is  losing  money 
each  time  he  participates  on  active  duty." 

"The  policy  of  changing  drill  dates  and  A.T.  dates  causes 
undue  hardships  on  family  and  civilian  employment.  Especially 
short  notification  time.  Also  second  shift  employment  causes  me 
to  use  vacation  time  for  civilian  job  to  attend  Friday  night 
drills,  which  have  been  numerous  in  85." 

"I  wish  that  employers .  especially  immediate  supervisors,  that 
have  employees  in  the  guard  or  reserve,  someday  understand  that 
it  is  a  benefit  to  the  employer,  and  very  iaqKJrtant  to  support 
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the  eiqployees  that  are  in  the  guard  or  reserve  progreuns! . . . 

Some  eiq>loyer8  have  the  attitute,  that  you  don't  have  to  be  in 
the  guard  or  reserves,  and  make  It  hard  for  their  eaployees." 

"The  majority  of  the  FTM,  A6R  force  lose  sight  of  why  they 
have  a  job.  They  could  generally  care  less  about  the  Reserve 
personnel . " 

"Our  training  schedule  changes  on  a  daily  basis.  The  drill 
dates  are  given  out  for  the  year  and  then  are  changed  several 
times  before  the  end  of  the  year.  I  plan  my  yearly  schedule 
arovind  the  original  dates  given,  tihen  they  are  changed  this 
puts  a  great  burden  on  me,  my  wife,  family,  civilian  job,  and 
the  people  I  work  with." 

"Getting  alt.  A.I.T.  for  College  or  tech  school.  I  had  (for  2 
years  tech  school)  over  16  days  of  absents  because  of  reserve. 
This  looks  bad  on  my  transcripts  for  which  I'm  embarrassed  to 
send  for  job  applications  or  when  future  employers  check  on 
references . " 

"My  employer  is  supportive  of  my  participation,  but  requires 
my  orders  for  active  duty  in  advance  in  order  to  process  my 
leave  and  obtain  the  proper  visas  for  Saudi  Arabia.  In  1985  it 
took  me  7  months  to  arrange  my  active  duty  with  the  reserve 
liaison  office  in  Germany,  I  spent  almost  $200  in  international 
telephone  calls,  and  I  received  my  orders  3  days  prior  to  my 
reporting  date....  This  year  I  mailed  my  request  for  active 
duty  3  months  ago.  I  have  not  received  any  word  on  my  reqpiest." 

"As  more  hours  are  required  to  accomplish  the  duties,  civilian 
job  conflict  becomes  a  bigger  problem.  I  think  a  nation  wide 
awareness  program  should  be  initiated  to  educate  and  inform 
civilian  employers  of  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  the 
reserves,  as  active  duty  forces  are  being  cut." 

"Regardless  of  what  the  leave  might  be,  any  employee  who  is 
expected  to  take  two  weeks,  and  usually  more,  off  from  work  for 
military  duty,  is  worth  less  to  his  or  her  employer.  Add  to 
this  the  soldier's  potential  to  be  called  to  active  duty  and  the 
employer  might  find  the  person  unreliable.  Competence  and 
reliability  are  just  as  important  to  a  civilian  career  as  they 
are  to  one  in  the  military.  Before  requiring  additional  drills 
each  month,  or  a  third  week  of  AT,  remember  that  we  make  our 
livings  at  our  civilian  jobs,  not  from  the  military." 

"The  survey  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  some 
people  lost' money  from  employment  due  to  military  obligations." 

"I  had  a  good  job  in  85  and  they  called  me  4  days  before  we 
left  for  AT  and  I  could  only  give  my  boss  3  days  notice  witch 
made  a  lot  of  problems  for  me  and  everybody." 
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"Assurances  fros  highest  levels  of  Oepartnent  of  Defense  to 
protect  civilian  job  and  eaployer  refusal  to  honor  reemploynent 
rights  or  reservists." 

"I  lut  assigned  to  a  USAR  School  Unit.  I  don't  find  out  my  AT 
assignment  early  enough  to  help  my  eaployer.  I  need  to  know  at 
least  7-8  months  in  advance  so  we  can  reschedule  the  classes  I 
teach  at  work.  I  take  a  fair  size  cut  in  pay  by  going  to  AT 
every  year  since  I  make  less  at  AT  them  I  would  make  at  my 
civilian  job  (I  get  no  pay  from  my  civilian  eaployer  during 
AT) . " 

"Very  dissatisfied  that  I  have  to  take  time  from  work  to  make 
drill  time  on  Friday  because  of  the  three  hour  drive  and  the 
meals  that  I  have  to  purchase.  No  military  pay  for  work  time 
lost.  Very  dissatisfied  that  I  have  to  take  time  from  work  for 
such  things  as  physicals,  photo  ID  and  DA  and  any  type  of  test 
with  no  military  pay." 

"I  am  a  federal  employee  (temporary  lyr)  working  for  a 
military  service.  I  recently  requested  leave  without  pay  to 
attend  Reserve  duty  (A.D.T.).  My  leave  request  was  disapproved 
based  on  my  temporary  status.  I  am  aware  that  federal  law 
guarantees  me  the  right  to  serve  (38  U.S.C.).  I  know  of  some 
fellow  reservists  (also  civil  servants)  who  have  been  subjected 
to  other  forms  of  harassment  for  serving  their  country.  I  found 
the  E.G.R.  to  be  very  helpful  in  addressing  the  above  mentioned 
problem  however,  I  think  the  DoD  and  the  individual  services 
should  take  affirmative  action  to  keep  this  from  happening  in 
the  future . " 

"At  my  present  civilian  job  I  am  required  to  work  weekends. 
When  I  attend  my  monthly  dr.lls,  I  have  to  miss  scheduled  work. 
Ny  employer  doesn't  mind,  because  I  am  a  hard  worker  with  a  good 
attendance  record  (only  missing  when  I  attend  drill) .  Because 
of  the  difference  in  pay  between  ny  civilian  job  and  my  Reserve 
pay,  I  lose  $20.00  each  drill,  $400.00  when  I  attend  AT.  This 
is  a  sacrifice  I  am  willing  to  make,  in  recent  weeks  after  3 
years  of  waiting  on  a  list  I  finally  had  an  interview  at  a  Local 
Post  Office  for  a  job  I  and  my  family  had  been  hoping  for  a  long 
time,  only  to  be  turned  down  for  the  job  because  I  am  a 
Reservist.  One  of  the  day's  I  would  have  been'  scheduled  to  work 
would  have  been  on  Saturday's.” 

"A  very  serious  conflict  exists  with  civilian  employment.  I 
am  located  in  a  presently  economic  depressed  area  where  jobs  are 
YfiCY  hard  to  find.  A  person  cannot  exist  on  reserve  oav.  We 
have  lost  15%  unit  strength  due  primarily  to  civilian  job 
conflicts.  If  the  Reserve  program  is  to  continue  in  my  area 
this  must  be  addressed." 
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"I  have  been  turned  down  for  civilian  promotions  due  to  being 
a  Army  reservist.  In  no  way  can  I  prove  this  completely  due  to 
the  cautiousness  of  my  employer.  However  I  have  been  indirectly 
informed  that  the  reason  they  would  not  promote  me  is  based  on 
the  chance  of  mobilization  for  long  periods  ie  longer  than  60 
days,  I  am  very  proud  to  serve  and  feel  some  pressure  should  be 
placed  on  employers  to  abide  by  the  law  in  reference  to 
reservist  laws  to  protect  them." 

"At  my  current  pay  grade,  my  Reserve  service  is  financially 
disadvantageous,  because  I  am  in  sales  on  partial  commission  and 
the  more  I  work,  the  more  I  make.  The  only  way  I  would  consider 
remaining  in  the  Reserves  at  the  end  of  my  current  obligation, 
is  to  be  commissioned  as  a  Lt.  in  the  USAR." 

"One  of  the  main  problems  we  reservists  have  with  more  drill 
time  is  with  our  employers.  They  dont  want  to  give  us  any  time 
off  now.  More  time  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  get  off." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Question  68  -  His  reserve  unit  expects  him  to  give  up  one 
day's  pay  in  his  civilian  job  (which  is  swing  shift)  to  attend  a 
MUTA5  drill." 

"My  spouse's  civilian  company  in  the  past  have  said  okay  to  2 
weeks  ACDUTRA  provided  he  return  his  Army  check  to  them  in  order 
to  receive  his  continued  regular  pay.  Fortunately  it  hasn't 
been  followed  through,  but  if  it  had  been,  then  it  would  have 
wound  up  costing  my  spouse  to  be  an  IMA.  Somehow,  provisions 
should  be  made  to  assure  a  Reservist  does  not  lose  salary  (in 
total)  to  be  on  ACDUTRA." 

"When  my  husband  goes  on  2  weeks  training,  his  work  place, 
gives  a  him  bad  time.  When  he  comes  home  his  work  place  give 
him  low  paying  job  again." 

"Army  pay  and  benefits  do  not  compensate  for  the  hard  time  he 
gets  at  work  for  messing  up  work  schedules." 

"Should  be  a  better  policy  governing  such  situation.  We  are 
asking  the  employers  to  support  the  Guard  and  Reserve  but  it 
seems  the  Reserve  is  not  supporting  the  employers'  needs  either, 
so  how  can  we  expect  them  to  support  the  Reserve  during  their 
needs?" 

"Well  on  one  of  his  normal  week  ends  (Reserve)  he's  there  for 
8  hours  Saturday  &  8  hours  Sunday  in  a  MUTA4,  which  allows  him 
to  work  his  week-end  job.  In  a  MUTA5  week-end  which  is  from 
6; 30  pm  Friday  to  4:30  pm  Sunday,  it  doesn't  allow  for  him  to 
work  his  week-end  job  (Fri  &  Sat)  as  a  restaurant  manager,  for 
only  25%  more  pay,  so  in  the  long  run  we  end  up  losing  money." 
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"Very  unhappy  when  a  weekend  drill  starts  on  Friday  &  spouse 
loses  2  days  of  work  over  it." 

"Another  thing  is  that  he's  been  given  U's  for  missing  reserve 
meetings  because  he  had  to  work  at  his  civilian  job  &  a  work 
conflict  is  unaccepted  by  the  unit  when  state  employers  have  to 
plow  snow  on  some  week-ends  that's  excused  for  them  -  but  he 
can't  get  it  excused." 

"I  have  found  my  husband's  involvement  in  the  Reserves  has 
caused  him  to  loose  two  jobs.  Many  employers  do  not  appreciate 
the  two  weeks  oiTf  in  the  s\immer.  If  you  do  not  get  vacations 
this  means  they  have  to  give  you  tine  off.  My  husband  receives 
no  time  off.  When  he  interviews  for  a  position  he  lets  them 
know  he  is  in  the  Reserves  and  right  away  they  become 
disinterested.  It  has  been  4  years  since  he  has  graduated  from 
college  and  I  truly  believe  the  Reserves  is  directly  responsible 
for  his  inability  to  get  a  permanent  position." 

"...  if  required  training/ school  attendance  could  be  broken 
into  1-2  week  intervals  and  spread  out  so  as  not  to 
inconvenience  his  civilian  employer  with  4-6  week  absences." 

"My  husband's  employer  doesn't  like  the  military,  so  he  has 
told  him  he  will  not  have  any  promotions  while  he  is  in  the 
reserves  and  that  he  will  have  to  take  his  yearly  vacation  at 
the  time  he  has  annual  training.  He  couldn't  get  the  time  off 
last  year  for  it  would  have  cost  him  his  job.  Any  time  my 
husband  asks  for  any  kind  of  military  leave  it's  a  hassle  and  it 
shouldn't  be.  There  should  be  something  we  can  do  about  this I" 

"The  Army  has  spent  considerable  time  and  money  to  train 
individuals.  Now  that  they  have  valuable  experience  the  Army 
seems  to  be  going  out  of  their  way  to  drive  them  out.  There  are 
civilian  employers  threatening  reservists  in  my  husband's  unit 
with  dismissal  but  the  Army  will  not  back  them  up." 

"There  should  be  a  sponsored  campaign  to  encourage  employers 
to  provide  reservists  leave  with  pay  during  AT  rather  than 
causing  them  to  use  vacation  time." 

"...if  required  '  raining/ school  attendance  could  be  broken 
into  1-2  week  intervals  &  spread  out  so  as  not  to  inconvenience 
his  civilian  employer  with  4-6  week  absences." 

Naval  Reserve 

Officers 

"Implementation  of  Annual  Active  Duty  for  Training  continues 
to  be  a  mess  despite  annual  promises  of  improvement. 

Individuals  who  request  ACDUTRA  5-6  months  in  advance  are  still 
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kept  on  pins  and  needles  waiting  for  the  orders  and  the  travel 
materials. .. .in  my  unit  last  autumn,  the  majority  of  the  12 
people  going  overseas  did  not  receive  orders  or  tickets  until 
within  72-48  hours  before  take-off.  This  is  an  unconscionable 
way  to  run  an  organization;  military  personnel  and  their 
fzuailies  are  stressed  unnecessarily  and  the  military  person's 
relationship  with  his/her  employer  is  strained  beyond  reasonable 
bounds . " 

”1  feel  that  a  reservist  should  be  allowed  to  make  up  more 
than  4  drills  due  to  an  employment  conflict.  I  had  a  situation 
where  a  high  level  manager  at  my  company  asked  me  to  help  solve 
some  serious  technical  problems  (on  a  DoD  project)  the  Friday 
afternoon  before  a  drill  weekend.  My  commanding  officer 
required  me  to  use  my  make  up  drills.” 

"Military  hops  scheduled  for  early  afternoon  on  the  Friday 
before  a  WET.  It's  exceedingly  difficult  for  most  affiliates  to 
get  necessary  time  off  from  civilian  work  to  comply  with  such 
flight  plans." 

"Legislation  to  provide  for  non-discrimination  in  hiring  for 
Guard/Reserve  is  needed,  and  laws  to  provide  greater  rights  to 
Guard/Reservists  are  needed  and/or  should  be  strengthened." 

"I  am  concerned  by  the  over-abundance  of  federal  and 
state/municipal  workers  that  comprise  the  reserves.  Apparently, 
only  the  various  governments  make  it  worthwhile  for  their 
employees  to  participate  in  the  reserves.  Very  few  private 
industry  employees  participate,  primarily  due  to  employer 
attitudes  regarding  the  reserves.  Although  there  are  statutes 
regarding  the  rights  of  reservists  and  their  civilian  jobs  (U.S. 
Code  title  38,  chapter  43),  as  an  attorney  I  see  these  laws 
being  circumvented  and  out-right  ignored  constantly.  The  U.S. 
attorney  and  other  agencies  should  take  a  hard-line  on  this 
subject  and  make  a  few  examples  of  employers  who  violate  these 
laws.  More  employee  reinstatement  to  prior  position  is  not 
enough;  there  should  be  punitive  monetary  sanctions  imposed  upon 
such  employers  in  order  to  make  them  'toe  the  line'.” 

"My  employer  allows  ten  days  military  leave.  Twice  I  have  had 
to  be  gone  longer.  Each  time  I  lose  a  full  days'  pay  for  each 
day  beyond  the  ten  he  allots  to  me.” 

"The  Naval  Reserve  insistence  on  weekend-only  drilling  is  a 
substantial  burden,  and  poses  the  only  real  threat  to  my 
continued  service.  My  civilian  job  requires  me  to  work  every 
other  weekend.  If  a  third  weekend  is  then  consumed  by  the 
Reserves,  I  am  left  with  one  weekend  per  month  to  spend  with  my 
family  -  not  acceptable.  I  would  gladly  drill  weekdays  when  my 
children  are  in  school,  but  the  Reserves  are  adamantly  insisting 
that  I  either  forsake  my  family  or  dis-aff illate. " 
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"Because  of  ny  expanded  responsibilities  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
due  to  pronotlons  over  the  past  seven  years,  I  have  had  to 
devote  sore  and  sore  time  between  drills  to  get  the  job  done 
properly.  Thus,  I  have  arranged  ny  civilian  employment  so  that 
I  work  less  hours  and  get  paid  less  money." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

I  2UB  very  proud  to  serve  our  country  as  a  Naval  Officer's 
wife!  It  has  been  rough  at  times  and  inconsistent.  Since  my 
husband  has  been  CO  of  his  unit,  we  have  had  to  deal  with  more 
pressures.  I'm  proud  he's  CO  and  a  great  one.... But  idienever  he 
goes  to  a  Navy  Officer's  Workshop,  he  comes  home  drained.  He 
such  a  perfectionist  and  wants  to  do  the  very  best.  But  there 
is  an  attitude  in  Washington  to  forget  that  these  Reservists 
have  other  jobs  other  than  being  CO's.  If  he  was  to  do  evervth- 
Ing  they  ask  him  to  do  100%,  then  he  would  need  to  resign  from 
his  present  job." 

Enlisted  Members 

"ACDUTRA  requests  are  required  3  to  4  months  in  advance  of  the 
requested  dates.  Why  do  we  not  receive  our  orders  until  1  or  2 
weeks  prior?  We  need  early  confirmation  to  make  plans  for 
ourselves,  families,  and  employers." 

"The  reserve  policy/action  which  causes  the  most  difficulty  in 
my  case  is  the  uncertainty  and  late  notification  of  ACDOTRA 
orders  confirmation.  My  current  ACDUTRA  request  was  initiated 
five  months  ago;  to  date  I  have  received  neither  confirmation  or 
denial  of  requested  dates.  This  situation  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  to  my  employer  who  is  at  best  luke  warm  on  reserve 
participation . " 

"Why  do  I  have  to  give  the  Navy  75  days  notice  of  my  request 
for  ACDUTRA,  but  the  Navy  can't  give  me  an  answer  sometimes  two 
weeks  before  my  reporting  date.  This  puts  a  burden  on  my 
employer. " 

"Lead  time  required  for  ACDUTRA  orders  well  before  ACDUTRA. 
However,  no  confirmation  or  verification  returned  until  the  last 
minute.  Orders  canceled/modified  at  last  minute  which  causes 
problems  with  civilian  employer  and  civilian  job....  Civilian 
employers  are  not  Impressed  with  the  Navy's  unique  deployment 
needs  when  changes  are  made  at  the  last  minute." 

"There  always  seems  to  be  problems  involved  in  the  logistics 
of  getting  personnel  to  and  from  WET  sites.  There  is  it  would 
seem  no  regard  by  the  transportation  office  as  to  the  problems 
Involved  with  those  of  us  that  as  reservists  have  a  loyalty  to 
an  employer  and  are  at  times  penalized  by  the  Navy  and  their 
schedul Ing  procedures . " 
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*1  got  fired  fron  a  civilian  job  because  I  had  to  take  off  for 
2  weeks  ACDUTRk.  I  got  HQ  support  froai  the  Dept,  for  employer 
support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  was  told  by  the  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Wash.  D.C.  that  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  and  that 
I  had  to  PAY  a  civilian  attorney  myself  and  take  it  to  court 
myself.  It  ended  up  costing  me  out  of  my  o%m  pocket  for 
attorney  fees,  court  costs  and  missed  wages,  plus  I  never 
regained  my  job." 

"I  would  like  to  comment  atoont  the  length  of  time  for 
submission  of  ACDOTRA.  I  find  that  75  days  lead  time  is  exces¬ 
sive.  But  the  problem  I  have  too  often  as  a  unit  career 
counselor  is  not  receiving  T.D.  orders  until  a  week  or  days 
before  it  commences,  after  meeting  the  submission  requirements." 

"One  other  item  which  is  getting  very  difficult  to  work. 
Reschedule  Drills:  we  need  to  have  more  flexibility  to 
reschedule  drills,  because  of  heavy  work  loads  from  civilian 
employers  at  times.  If  it  comes  down  to  it  the  Naval  Reserve  is 
only  a  second  job,  not  the  main  bread  supplier." 

"The  Navy  wants  9  to  13  weeks  advance  for  ACDUTRA  orders.  But 
yet  orders  most  of  the  time  come  in  only  a  few  days  before  your 
scheduled  departure.  Why?  I  had  to  take  a  waiver  one  year 
because  I  re-submitted  three  times." 

"When  I  served  weeks  active  duty  in  Seattle,  Washington,  in 
January  1985,  I  was  fired  on  2  jobs,  with  no  protection  of 
getting  them  back.  There  are  laws  on  the  books  related  to  this, 
but  no  teeth  in  the  laws  to  back  up  reenforcement." 

"Since  a  major  consideration  as  a  member  of  Naval  Reserve  is 
additional  income,  what  could  be  done  to  encourage  employers  to 
not  force  us  to  either  use  vacation  (which  gives  us  no  vacation) 
or  to  take  2  weeks  for  ACDUTRA  and  not  get  paid  from  civilian 
jobs.  In  essence,  we  are  penalized  either  way." 

"Basically,  I'm  satisfied  with  the  reserve  program.  The 
weekend  drills  are  a  big  inconvenience  for  me  personally  as  I 
work  3rd  shift  w/  Fri.  and  Sat.  being  the  most  crucial  nights 
for  me  to  be  there.  But  that  is  a  problem  I  deal  with  -  I  don't 
hold  the  reserve  program  at  fault  for  that.  It  would  be  nice  if 
I  had  an  option  for  drilling  other  than  a  weekend." 

"Through  1985  I  was  able  to  reschedule  my  drill  weekend  when  I 
had  a  job  conflict  but  I  had  to  use  a  lot  of  deception  because  a 
job  conflict  is  not  grounds  to  reschedule  a  drill.  New  policies 
allow  me  only  one  reschedule  per  12  month  period.  This  has 
created  quite  a  problem." 
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"My  job  as  a  federal  eif^loyee  sometines  requires  se  to  work  on 
a  wkend.  l  usually  know  ahead  of  tim  and  in  the  past  could 
resdMd  drills.  The  new  rule  llBlting  rescheds  w/pay  to  4 
drills/yr  is  too  restrictive.  I  have  lost  $300  this  year  as 
result  and  feel  the  4  drill  (1  wkend)  linitation  is  too 
restrictive. " 

"I  average  $132.00  per  month  in  the  Reserves.  To  drill  I  must 
pay  another  MSW  or  MS  level  Psych  to  cover  ny  duties.  Therefore 
I  spend  $200.00  per  drill  weekend  and  it  results  in  a  $70.00 
monthly  cost  to  drill.  During  ACDUTRA  I  lose  another  $500  per 
week. " 

"If  required  ACDUTRA  was  increased  5  days  (see  question  #20) 
then  I  feel  some  substantial  and  sustained  assistance  in 
convincing  civilian  employers  of  desirability  in  granting  leaves 
of  absence  for  19  day  periods/year  would  be  required.  19  days 
is  essentially  one  month  loss  of  manpower  to  a  civilian  employer 
who  also  loses  manpower  to  holidays,  vacations,  illness,  civic 
duties,  etc.  Long  military  leaves  of  absence  therefore  make 
reservist  employees  less  valuable,  less  promotable,  create 
scheduling  problems  and  jealousy  among  other  employees  and 
animosity  as  other's  vacations  are  rescheduled  during  most 
desirable  time  of  year  for  vacations." 

"We  have  had,  in  the  past,  much  confusion  and  many  problems  in 
the  processing  of  requests  for  ACDUTRA,  especially  for  orders  to 
schools.  The  proper  and  timely  processing  of  ACDUTRA  requests 
is  vital  for  retention  and  is  extremely  important  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  member  and  his/her  employer.  It  should  be  given  the 
importance  and  care  it  deserves." 

"People  in  small  businesses  can't  just  close  the  door  and  go 
to  reserves.  A  small  business  must  be  making  money  every  day. 
Since  most  of  these  people  don't  even  handle  money,  they  don't 
understand . " 

"As  a  firefighter,  my  work  schedule  is  24  hrs.  on  duty  and  48 
hrs.  off.  I  know  this  effects  a  large  number  of  reservists  who 
are  also  emergency  personnel  all  over  the  country.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  change  of  the  reschedule  policy  for  security  and 
emergency  personnel." 

"On  being  paid  by  your  civilian  employer  when  going  on 
military  drill  and  ACDUTRA  (policy  change) .  When  going  on 
military  drill  for  the  weekend,  the  employer  should  be  obligated 
to  pay  for  the  time  you  are  gone,  because  people  are  having  to 
take  absence  without  oav  idien  drilling.  My  employer  is  making 
employees  who  are  in  the  military  use  their  vacation  time  to  go 
to  drill  and/or  ACDUTRA." 
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"Since  I  have  to  worX  at  least  2  weekends  a  sonth  it  becoses 
difficult  at  tines  to  schedule  ny  drill  weekends.  If  the  Naval 
Reserve  would  be  more  flexible  and  allow  those  reservists  who 
have  work  conflicts  the  chance  to  reschedule  drills  without 
being  penalized  for  rescheduling  more  than  4  drills  per  year. 
This  unit  has  lost  many  veterans  due  to  this  policy.  The 
reserves  are  secondary  to  our  civilian  jobs  and  careers." 

Harlne  Corps  Reserve 

Officers 

"How  many  reservists  are  working  at  a  job  that  pays  less  than 
they  are  qualified  for  because  employers  will  not  hire  them 
because  of  their  military  commitment?...  It  happened  to  me,  I 
lost  a  job  because  ay  employer  said  I  could  not  be  gone  for 
summer  camp,  even  though  he  knew  I  was  in  the  reserve  when  they 
hired  me.  This  is  a  very  serious  and  wide  spread  problem  among 
reservists." 

"Uncooperative  employers,  especially  police  and  fire  depts." 

"Regular  support  personnel  should  receive  instruction  about 
the  civilian  job  and  family  pressures  with  which  the  reservist 
must  deal.  This  may  make  the  regular  support  personnel  more 
supportive  and  empathetic  towards  the  reservist." 

"The  Reserve/Guard  program  has  a  great  need  of  improvement  in 
this  area.  As  an  officer  I  have  had  many  men  approach  me  with 
employer  problems  and  I  have  had  employer  problems.  Employers 
need  some  type  of  positive  incentive  to  hire  &  retain 
Reserve/Guard  members  due  to  what  employers  view  as  a  negative 
cost  impact  from  reserve  commitments.  Employers  have  many 
methods  of  letting  mcunbers  know  that  they  are  unhappy  or 
displeased  with  reserve  commitments  and  that  this  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  employee  without  running  afoul  of  the  limited 
protection  laws  on  the  books." 

"As  a  commercial  airline  pilot  I  have  to  bid  for  days  off. 
Having  a  specific  weekend  that  I  must  drill  usually  means  I  end 
up  with  a  Btuch  worse  schedule  than  I  would  if  the  drill  were 
more  flexible.  For  example,  having  to  bid  for  one  weekend  off 
usually  means  I  don't  get  any  weekend  off  -  making  it  much  more 
difficult  to  justify  reserves  to  my  family." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  think  that  only  one  weekend  a  month  is  not  enough  for 
training.  Yet  without  further  employer  support  that  is  about 
all  a  person  can  get  away  with." 
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"If  ve  had  to  sp«nd  3  wealcs  at  camp  I  think  we  would  lose  a 
lot  of  good  people  because  of  job  conflicts." 

"For  my  two  weeks  ATD  I  am  forced  to  use  my  two  week  vacation 
from  my  civilian  job.  I  am  paid  for  the  two  weeks  at  ATD,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  vacation  time  left  for  myself  and 
my  family.  Thank  you." 

"1  received  very  little  help  when  fired  from  my  civilian  job 
in  1984  because  of  my  ATD....  Also  the  units  don't  try  to  help 
when  civilian  jobs  or  school  Interfere  with  drill." 

"As  a  marine  reservist,  I  feel  that  more  infoirmation  needs  to 
be  provided  regarding  rights  and  benefits  available  to  me.  I 
have  been  subject  to  some  difficulty  at  work  and  I  feel  this  is 
primarily  due  to  my  lack  of  information  on  regulations  governing 
an  employer's  actions.” 

"In  my  search  for  a  job  I  have  rim  into  a  lot  of  resistance 
from  potential  employers  about  the  possibility  of  being  gone  on 
certain  weekends  and  for  annual  training." 

"As  far  as  civilian  and  government  jobs  they  do  not  abide  by 
"The  Equal  Employment"  law.  I  have  applied  for  such  jobs  and  as 
soon  as  they  see  that  you  are  in  the  reserves,  your  changes  of 
employment  are  slim  and  none!  (Past  experience!)" 

"I  have  been  turned  down  from  a  number  of  full-time  jobs 
because  of  my  participation  in  the  reserves.  In  my  current  job 
they  will  not  give  me  full  benefits  even  though  I'm  doing 
exactly  the  same  work  duties  as  my  co-workers.  I  get  paid  much 
less,  and  have  to  use  vacation  days  for  the  2  weeks  in  the 
summer." 

"I  have  found  in  almost  everyone's  case  the  pay  for  the  annual 
two  week  active  duty  training  is  far  less  than  what  that 
individual  would  make  for  those  two  weeks  in  his  (her)  civilian 
job.  This  can  encourage  and  lead  to  absentees  for  one  reason  or 
another." 

"As  compared  to  my  civilian  pay,  my  pay  for  a  drill  weekend 
(and  ATD)  actually  causes  me  to  lose  money." 

"Marine  Reservists  are  not  paid  enough  or  soon  enough  while  on 
ACDUTRA.  It's  a  financial  hardship  on  the  marine  and  his  family 
during  this  time.  The  fact  is,  most  reservists  aren't 
compensated  by  their  employers  during  this  time  and  financial 
obligations  have  to  be  made.” 

"I  feel  unsatisfied  about  the  two  days  I  have  to  take  from 
work  to  come  to  drill,  and  not  receive  any  pay  from  government 
or  work  to  make  up  for  this.  I  have  a  good  job  and  make  good 
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money.  Each  day  I  miss  from  work  is  very  costly  to  me.  And  I 
work  the  week  ends.  The  only  way  I  could  be  satisfied  about 
this,  would  be  for  the  government  to  pay  half  of  wages  lost  zmd 
employer  to  pay  half." 

"The  survey  did  not  cover  the  attitude  of  schools  towards  the 
Reserve.  I  attend  a  college  that  refuses  to  change  a  final  test 
date  to  work  around  my  Reserve  duties." 

"Working  for  the  Dept  of  Corrections  I  receive  per  contract  17 
consecutive  days  for  ATD.  For  drill  days  I  receive  no  benefits. 
I  am  allowed  the  week  ends  off,  however  it  is  without  pay.  I 
find  this  to  be  somewhat  of  a  hardship  due  to  finances.  I  lose 
money  coming  to  drills.  I  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of 
Federal  Law  mandating  employers  to  allow  their  employees  the 
time  off  with  some  type  of  compensation." 

"I  would  also  like  to  see  Reserves  get  improved  educational 
bonuses  and  better,  more  advanced  equipment." 

Air  National  Guard 

Officers 

"I  have  felt  pressure  from  employer  regarding  Active  Duty 
Training  time.  Once  was  threatened  that  she  would  call  the 
Governor  stating  she  felt  the  Guard  was  the  biggest  rip-off  for 
taxpayers.  Then  have  been  told  that  I  could  not  go  to  inactive 
duty  training  and  took  steps  to  try  to  change  the  designated 
training  date.  Feel  this  is  ironic  since  I  am  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Nevertheless  pressure  is  being  applied 
in  Federal  Agencies  to  reservists  and  this  is  unfortunate." 

"Civilian  employers  have  limited  understanding  of  the  Guard 
program  and  little  appreciation  for  the  citizen-soldier.  The 
basis  of  this  sentiment  is  the  belief  that  military  duty  is  an 
option  not  an  obligation  of  citizenship.  Because  of  this 
nationally  accepted  opinion  and  the  notion  that  'National 
Defense'  is  located  somewhere  in  Europe  or  the  Indian  Ocean, 
civilian  management  has  little  motivation  to  do  more  than  the 
legal  minimum  for  their  free  enterprise  system." 

"I  want  to  see  more  assistance  from  military  authorities 
(Legal  Dept.)  in  dealing  with  civilian  employers  who  refuse  to 
grant  time  off  for  military  duties.  Ny  previous  civilian 
employer  fired  me  for  taking  an  18  month  leave  to  qualify  as  an 
officer  &  attend  navigator  training.  This  public  relations 
campaign  with  civilian  employers  is  nonsense." 

"I  changed  jobs  this  year  and  found  many  prospective  employers 
stopped  considering  me  for  a  job  when  it  came  out  that  I  was  a 
Guardsman.  Although  I  work  for  a  large  corporation  which 
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supports  the  Guard/Reserve  ay  iraediate  supervisor  is  against  ay 
participation  and  ay  chances  for  proaotlon  are  dialnished  while 
I  reaain  a  aeaber." 

"In  ay  unit  a  nuhber  of  personnel  are  having  civilian  work 
conflicts  <-  causing  lower  retentioh." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"I  regret  to  say  that  even  though  ay  husband  is  a  Federal 
employee,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  resistance  to  his 
participation  in  Rational  Guard.  His  career  progress  may  have 
been  hindered  as  a  result.  Stronger  protection  must  be  provided 
for  men  who  are  willing  to  serve  the  military  in  this  way." 

"lliere  are  times  when  ay  husband  is  not  able  to  put  in  flight 
hours  because  of  lack  of  time  due  to  his  civilian  job  -  and 
often  I  sense  he  is  subtly  penalized." 

"Hy  husband's  guard  drills  have  been  viewed  as  a  "problem"  to 
his  civilian  job.  He  does  not  have  weekends  off  and  every  month 
its'  a  real  struggle  to  get  off  guard  weekends.  He  gets  it  from 
both  ends.  His  boss  says  he  cannot  him  every  guard  weekend 

off  &  the  guard  says  he  must  attend  ..  6  every  guard  drill! 

It  has  hampered  his  promotion  opportunities  tremendously!" 

Enlisted  Members 

"Military  needs  to  protect  their  personnel's  civilian  jobs  and 
stand  behind  them  when  they  have  trouble  or  problems  with  their 
civilian  employer." 

"I  try  to  do  a  good  job  as  an  NCO  but  once  in  a  while  -  only 
once  in  a  while  -  there  may  be  a  conflict  between  my  civilian 
job  and  the  Guard,  at  which  time  I  feel  there  is  too  much 
pressure  applied  to  me." 

"A  better  procedure  should  be  developed  to  notify  employers  of 
agtive  duty  dates." 

^  "More  effort  is  needed  in  acquainting  civilian  employers  with 
the  importance  of  the  Guard  &  Reserve.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  employers  resent  letting  employees  off  to  attend  summer  camp 
and  are  continually  trying  to  force .  by  any  means  possible, 
members  to  get  out  of  the  Guard  or  Reserve.  Yes,  there  are  laws 
to  protect  the  member,  but  they  are  not  enforced  and  really  have 
no  teeth.  Over  the  years  I  have  seen  many  excellent  members 
forced  by  their  employers  to  get  out.  He  need  new  and  better 
legislation  and  laws  or  incentives  to  get  and  retain  valuable 
members. " 
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"H*  need  better  lavs  to  protect  personnel  while  on  duty  with 
their  component.  Most  civilian  eiqployers  do  not  like  for  us  to 
take  tine  from  our  job  to  serve  in  our  units." 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  stronger  push  made  to  make  employers 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  to  Reservists.  The  "Support  the 
Guard  and  Reserve"  commercials  soft  soap  the  employers  actual 
commitment  to  the  Reservist,  ^ey  should  be  made  aware  that 
there  are  laws  covering  an  employees  service  in  the  Guard.  1  do 
not  have  this  particular  problem,  however,  when  it  does  arise, 
the  time  is  usually  too  late  to  make  an  employer  aware  of  his 
legal  obligation.  It  is  too  easy  for  him  to  find  other  reasons 
for  letting  an  employee  go." 

"I  joined  thinking  it  would  help  in  finding  adecpiate  employ¬ 
ment  (to  support  my  family) .  instead  I  find  that  many  employers 
do  not  want  to  hire  someone  who  has  to  have  this  time  off." 

"If  I  needed  time  off  for  Sat  UTA  I  had  to  take  of  without  pay 
or  work  overtime  to  make  it  up.  Was  just  considered  time  off. 
For  1986  I  have  a  new  job  with  the  county.  I  still  take  time 
off  without  pay  but  my  new  boss  seems  more  in  favor  with 
military  &  guard." 

"1  do  not  appreciate  taking  shots  on  Sunday  which  cause 
absence  from  my  civilian  job  on  Monday.  Flu  vaccinations  habi¬ 
tually  cause  absence  from  work  at  least  one  day.  No  one  gives  a 
hoot  about  how  this  affects  my  civilian  job.  This  the  primary 
£sai  m  in  November." 

"I  presently  work  for  a  defense  contractor  on  a  major  Air 
Force  program.  I  have  been  passed  over  several  times  for  promo¬ 
tion,  and  I  also  take  a  lot  of  harassment  when  I  need  a  weekend 
off  for  drill." 

"I  work  for  a  Government  subsidized  Research  Laboratory.  I 
feel  that  their  pay  treatment  for  reservists  is  by  far  not  fair 
compared  to  that  of  the  Federal  Government  an  other  smaller 
agencies.  Being  that  most  of  the  lab's  money  comes  from  the 
Government  I  feel  we  should  be  compensated  equally.  At  present 
majority  of  Reservists  at  the  Lab  take  vacation,  but  why  should 
we  be  penalized  our  vacation  when  all  federal  agencies  receive 
full  pay  while  on  military  duty." 

"The  biggest  problems  I  have  about  staying  in  the  guard  any 
longer  than  the  end  of  my  current  enlistment  is  the  loss  of 
money  while  I  do  my  two  weeks  of  active  duty  each  year.  My 
company  does  not  pay  me  while  I'm  away.  It  is  tine  off  without 
pay.  The  pay  differential  between  my  civilian  job  and  military 
is  $100.00  per  day.  This  hurts,  I  have  large  expenses  with 
children  in  college  ect.  at  the  tine  of  enlistment  the  recruiter 
said  I  would  be  compensated  the  difference  from  my  employer,  I 
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didn't  cAeck  It  out  until  the  tine  cane  for  ny  two  treeke  of 
duty.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  help  conpensate  a  person  for 
the  difference  in  pay." 

"Annual  Tours  have  not  bc»en  confimed  far  enough  in  advance 
has  nade  it  hard  to  nake  plans  regarding  fanily  &  civilian  job.” 

"Several  questions  discussed  'weekend  drills'  or  'weekend 
duty'.  This  was  obviously  a  presunptlon  that  all  Reserve  or 
Guard  nenbers  are  able  to  perfom  required  duty  on  weekends. 

This  is  not  always  true.  In  fact,  except  for  extraordinary 
clrcunstances,  all  duty  for  ny  AFSC  nust  be  perfomed  during 
nomal  Monday  through  Friday  duty  days.  As  a  result,  I  nust 
take  annual  leave  fron  ny  Federal  civil  service  job  to  perfom 
the  required  training.  This  severely  Units  vacation  tine 
available  to  ne  and  has  a  negative  inpact  on  ny  desire  to 
continue  in  the  Reserve  progran.  Unless  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual,  Chapter  630,  Subchapter  9,  is  changed  to  allow  nore 
Federal  Military  Leave  for  nonthly  duty  and/or  Annual  Tours,  the 
increase  of  ninimum  requirements  for  monthly  €md  annual  training 
would  have  a  significantly  adverse  impact  on  federal  employees 
trying  to  fulfill  Reserve  commitments." 

"I  don't  get  paid  for  my  15  day  drill.  I  must  take  military 
leave  without  pay.  Drill  weekends  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
have  off." 

"Out  of  3  jobs  (civilian  work)  the  attitudes  toward  my  leaving 
for  15  days  annual  training  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
However  I  was  pemitted  to  leave." 

"Here  in  Puerto  Rico  you  can  not  find  a  civilian  job  if  you 
say  you  are  in  the  Guard/Reserve.  This  situation  is  the  reason 
why  most  of  the  young  people  who  finish  studying  do  not  stay  in 
the  Guard/Reserve  even  if  they  like  it.” 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  employer  who  will  let  you  go 
to  annual  training,  let  alone  hire  you  if  you  are  in  the  Guard 
or  Reserve.  I  understand  that  there  are  employers  who  are  very 
pro  guard/Reserve ,  however  they  are  very  few  &  far  between." 

"Be  advised  state  police  do  not  support  Guard-Reserve  activity 
and  often  times  interfere  with  guard-reserve  activities 
requiring  legal  assistance  to  resolve  problems." 

"I  am  now  employed  by  the  Dept,  of  Defense.  For  reasons  of 
D.O.D's  own  they  are  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in 
the  Guard.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Guard  before  going  to  work  for 
D.O.D.  I  believe  their  practice  at  my  job  site  to  be  somewhat 
unfair." 
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"1  don't  find  that  many  of  us  are  In  ths  AN6  for  ths  sonsy.  I 
pass  up  overt ims  alsost  every  weekend." 

"Annual  training  has  not  been  up  to  expectations  in  knowing 
when  and  tdiere  it  will  be  each  year  at  an  early  date  tdiich  has 
caused  sose  problens  with  civilian  employer." 

"We  have  a  civilian  supervisor  who  is  anti  guard,  and  would 
prefer  that  all  base  police  were  not  in  the  guard  units,  and 
makes  it  hard  on  then,  without  stepping  over  the  illegal  line." 

"Totally  dissatisfied  with  the  National  Guard's  ability  at  all 
levels  to  resolve  a  conflict  with  my  full  time  job  and  National 
Guard  duty.  My  problem  was  that  I  lived  and  worked  120  miles 
away  from  my  guard  unit.  Hy  job  at  the  Post  Office  started  at 
12:30  AM  Monday  morning.  The  Postal  Service  would  not  allow  me 
to  take  off  monday  morning  in  a  leave  without  pay  status.  As  a 
result  I  have  to  work  a  full  day  on  national  guard  duty  on 
Siinday  then  drive  3  hours  and  prepare  to  start  another  8hr  shift 
at  my  full  time  job." 

"My  only  comment  is  it  would  greatly  benefit  us  if  the  Bureau 
would  start  making  more  noise  to  our  employers  about  supporting 
the  Guard/Reserve  i.e.  (t.v.  commercials,  newspaper  ads  ect.) 
they  don't  fully  understand  what  we  do  and  frankly  I'm  tired  of 
the  comments  &  looks  every  time  I  need  off  for  the  military. " 

"We  need  to  have  a  federal  law  that  makes  it  a  requirement 
that  e]iq>loyees  receive  2  weeks  time  from  there  civilian  job 
without  having  to  take  vacation  days  to  meet  there  military 
obligations. " 

"One  of  my  biggest  problems  is  having  my  employer  chzmge  my 
work  schedule  to  attend  meetings.  Something  should  be  done 
legally,  especially  when  it  happens  to  be  a  federal  agency." 

"For  my  current  civilian  job  the  Guard  has  put  a  terrific 
strain  my  time  as  to  went  I  must  come  to  Reg.  UTA's  and  annual 
training,  1  do  not  get  paid  to  work  somewhere  else  as  some 
bigger  companies  will  do." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"I  don't  think  that  employer  support  is  the  problem  (at  least 
in  our  unit)  that  it's  made  out  to  be.  I  see  very  little  <• 
certainly  not  enough  to  warrant  all  the  attention/expense/time 
devoted  to  the  program." 

"I  feel  that  monthly  active  duty  training  days  should  be 
scheduled  with  technicians  at  least  6  months  in  advance  to 
facilitate  coordinating  spouse's  work  schedule  and  dependent 
child  care  during  overlapping  of  schedules." 
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"It  sststa  vy  husband  to  balong  bacauss  of  tine  that  has  to  be 
taken  fron  his  civilian  job." 

"My  husband  would  be  a  lot  happier  and  probably  would  stay  in 
ANG  if  he  had  better  relations  with  civilian  job.  TSie  Post 
Office  where  he  works  does  not  cooperate  with  allowing  tine  off 
during  weekend  drills,  ^ey  won't  change  work  schedule  giving 
him  a  hard  tine  about  belonging  to  Guard  unit.  We  can't  believe 
a  Federal  Agency  doing  that  and  getting  away  with  it." 

"My  naln  concern  is  the  harassnent  ay  husband  receives  from 
his  civilian  job  supervisor.  Many  nasty  rexsarks  are  made 
concerning  the  tine  he  spends  with  the  Guards." 

"Our  school  system  allowed  my  husband  to  take  military  leave 
last  year — but  they  have  been  quite  vocal  in  the  newspapers 
against  people  taking  military  leave  during  school  days.  Since 
there  are  many  teachers  in  the  guard — I  assume — why  can't  the  2 
week  camp  take  place  only  the  summer — unless  there  is  an 
emergency  taking  place  that  would  require  immediate  action?" 

"My  husband  uses  his  vacation  days  to  meet  his  military 
requirements,  which  means  we  get  no  vacation  time  as  a  family.” 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Officers 

"More  effort  needed  to  encourage  employers  to  let  reservists 
off  for  training.  They  need  much  more  education." 

"My  military  participation  in  the  reserve  program  has  not  been 
favorably  accepted  by  at  least  one  Federal  Agency  (the  Veterans' 
Administration) .  For  ny  direct  participation  In  a  long  term 
military  school,  I  was  selected  upon  my  return  for  a  PCS  move  to 
the  most  distant  location  management  could  pick.  In  order  to 
keep  from  moving,  I  had  to  transfer  from  the  agency  and  took  a 
down  grade  in  the  process.  A  lot  more  folks  need  to  be  educated 
on  the  need  for  the  reserve  program  and  the  necessity  to  par¬ 
ticipate." 

"Requirement  for  attendance  at  unit  training  assemblies  should 
be  relaxed  if  the  Reservist  is  able  to  complete  training  and 
currency  objectives  at  other  times  available.  This  would  cause 
fewer  conflicts  with  civilian  employment  and  achieve  a  more 
efficient  use  of  Reservists  time." 

"My  civilian  i  reserve  job  stretch  me  to  the  limit.  I 
seriously  believe  my  home  life  suffers  due  to  my  dedication  to 
both  civilian  &  reserve  jobs.  My  civilian  employer  tolerates 
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the  program.  There  are  ways  they  can  overlook  me  for  more 
critical  jobs  in  civilian  life  due  to  my  absence  for  Reserve 
Training. " 

"Could  utilize  a  comprehensive  booklet  for  the  civilian 
employer  outlining  the  Reserve/guard  forces,  to  give  them  a 
better  understanding  and  to  ensure  their  cooperation  in  allowing 
individuals  to  perform  military  duties  -  I  get  many,  many 
questions  at  work.  This  also  could  prove  useful  as  a  reccuitlng 
tool.  Possibly  the  military  member  could  have  his/her  employ«»i 
or  supervisor  to  unit  on  a  designated  'Employer  day'  where 
reservists  can  demonstrate  mission  duties  followed  by  a  social 
event  at  end  of  day  as  a  thank  you  to  the  employer  for  his/her 
support  of  the  mission." 

”Z  have  a  very  favorable  employer  situation:  21  days  military 
leave  allowed,  which  is  not  reduced  by  military  pay;  flexibility 
to  get  leave  for  mandays  on  short  notice  —  staying  in  this 
employment  situation  is  a  key  consideration  when  compared  to 
opportunities  which  may  reduce  my  reserve  status." 

"Must  use  civilian  vacation  tine  to  prepare  for  UTA's  &  attend 
conferences  -  this  has  caused  problems  with  family  activities. 
Some  civilian  supervisors  have  been  very  understanding  of  my 
reserve  commitment,  others  have  made  life  difficult  /tried  to 
prevent  me  from  taking  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  a  two  week 
school . ) " 

"Although  I  have  received  90%  of  my  communications  training 
(subsequent  to  my  present  employment)  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  have  a  related  civilian  occupation,  none  the  less,  I  have 
had  difficulties  with  my  current  district  manager  (not  with  my 
company) ,  relating  to  my  participation  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserves.  Specifically,  after  having  received  management 
approval  to  attend  a  job  related  Air  Force  communications  school 
at  no  cost  to  the  company,  my  district  manager  advised  me  that  I 
would  not  have  a  job  when  I  returned  if  I  attended  the  school. 
While  corporate  leaders  are  receiving  accolades  and  the 
associated  publicity  for  being  good  corporate  citizens  along 
with  the  'Employer  Support  For  the  Guard  and  Reserves' 
Certificates  in  hand,  there  are  those  in  middle  and  lower  level 
management  that  do  not  share  this  patriotic  tradition.  These 
people  are  only  concerned  with  meeting  their  own  objectives. 
Thus,  it  would  appear  middle  and  lower  management  personnel 
ignore  the  company's  policies  regarding  the  Reserves.  Even  as  I 
was  going  through  this  intimidation,  a  Reservist  in  another 
department  of  the  company  was  given  a  military  leave  of  absence 
of  one  year  to  go  on  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force.  When  given 
the  choice  by  my  district  manager  to  choose  between  a  career 
with  the  company  or  the  Reserves,  I  refused  to  give  up  either 
just  because  of  one  uninfoxrmed  manager." 
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"Participation  in  the  Reserve  is  not  a  plus  in  today's 
commercial  environment  since  employers  do  not  have  replacement 
personnel  to  fill  in  for  the  Reservist." 

"In  the  associate  program,  our  active  duty  counterpart  needs 
to  understand  that  associate  air  crew  must  return  from  missions 
on  time  in  order  to  keep  civilian  employers  happy  with  the 
progreun,  there  is  much  friction  between  active  duty  command  6 
control  and  associate  air  crews.  A  firm  understanding  of  the 
program  may  help." 

"Present  drill  policy  is  outdated  and  is  only  designed  for 
those  who  work  Monday  thru  Pri.  It  does  not  consider  airline 
pilots  without  the  seniority  to  have  weekends  off.  It  peally  is 
scheduled  for  enlisted  personnel.  To  meet  drills  as  scheduled  I 
must  give  up  part  of  my  civilian  pay." 

"Seeing  how  grudging  some  employers  are  to  give  the  Reserve/- 
Guard  people  time  off  for  their  schools  &  training  it  might  help 
to  add  another  day  for  UTA  and  5  days  for  Annual  Tour.  We  never 
do  have  time  to  complete  the  required  training!!!" 

"It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  get  away  from  my  business 
(lawyer)  for  2  weeks  of  active  duty  training.  When  I  do  so,  I 
am  virtually  precluded  from  any  other  sort  of  meaningful 
vacation.  I  would  like  tc  see  some  alternative  to  this.  I  am 
currently  a  category  B  reservist  so  only  serve  one  UTA  (24  hour 
periods)  per  month.  It  would  be  far  easier  for  me  to  serve  2 
UTAs  (4  4  hour  periods)  per  month  which  would  still  give  me  the 
required  points  for  a  good  year.  If  there  is  a  single  reason 
why  I  may  have  to  drop  my  reserve  service  it  will  be  because  I 
can  not  continue  to  meet  my  2  week  active  duty  for  training 
requirement . " 

"During  my  2  week  ADT,  my  company  lowers  my  pay  by  the  amount 
I  receive  from  the  USAF." 

"I  have  watched  my  training  requirements  increase  (i.e.  3  day 
simulator  prior  to  airplane  check  ride) .  My  civilian  job 
requires  85  to  90  hrs  of  flying  a  month  so  I  end  up  with  just  3 
or  4  days  off  from  any  type  of  work.  I  had  a  trip  with  the 
reserves  during  my  summer  camp  period.  Active  duty  changed  the 
day  of  the  trip  and  expected  me  to  drop  my  trip  with  my  civilian 
employer.  Drop  m;'  normal  job  for  the  convenience  of  the  Air 
Force . " 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  spouse  flies  and  I  cannot  justify  the  departure  hours 
required  of  a  crew  that  also  works  an  8-5  civilian  job.  How  can 
these  men  and  women  possibly  fly  with  a  clear  state  of  mind 
given  take  off  hours  are  often  midnight  to  6:00  am." 
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"I  2UB  uncertain  as  to  the  cause  but  my  husbands  most  recent 
civilian  job  appraisal  was  negatively  Impacted  by  'his  Air  Force 
involvement' . " 

"As  I  read  over  the  survey,  I  concluded  that  there  are  two 
things  that  make  my  husband's  service  more  difficult.  (1)  The 
attitude  of  his  civilian  boss.  My  husband  is  considered  a  self- 
employed  optometrist  renting  space  in  an  optical  center. 

However,  the  optical  owner  froms  upon  my  husband's  2d>sence  for 
any  reason  (vacation,  family  emergency,  military,  etc.)  He  sees 
every  edssence  strictly  from  a  business  point  of  view,  a  loss  of 
rsySQijfi.* 

Enlisted  Members 

"During  the  course  of  this  year  I  was  attempting  to  gain 
employment  with  Municipal  Fire  Departments.  At  one  department  l 
was  told  by  office  personnel  that  I  would  probably  not  be  hired 
due  to  my  participation  in  the  Reserves.  I  ended  up  being 
eliminated  from  the  list  during  a  phase  that  I  passed  with 
flying  colors  everywhere  else.  My  complaint  is  this:  during  my 
hunt  for  assistance  In  dealing  with  such  a  blatant 
discrimination  against  the  Guard/Reserve  system  I  found  little 
to  no  help  in  pertaining  with  our  rights  as  a  potential 
employee.  If  I  were  working  for  them  then  l  would  have  had  the 
ammunition  needed  to  pursue  legal  action.  I  feel  this  needs  to 
be  addressed  and  corrected,  perhaps  also  adding  a  lot  more 
advertising  for  the  Reserve  and/or  offer  benefits  to  potential 
employers  if  they  would  hire  guardsmen/reservists. " 

"I  made  a  decision  this  UTA  to  request  transfer  to  the 
Inactive  Reserves  until  my  enlistment  terminates  March  1987.  My 
main  problem  is  the  increasing  commitment  being  required  in  our 
unit  that  interfere  with  my  civilian  employment  and  my  leisure 
time.  I  am  a  member  of  a  CAM  Squadron  that  is  requiring  Friday 
night  UTA's,  and  overnight  deployments  on  UTAs.  More  than  this, 
not  allowing  me  to  'pull'  my  15-day  Annual  Training  locally,  but 
rather  overseas,  interferes  too  much  with  my  civilian  employment 
and  livelihood," 

"I  work  in  Civil  Service  for  the  Air  Force.  I  work  at  a  depot 
level  paint  facility  where  we  have  rotating  shift  work  &  also 
rotating  day's  off.  The  Government  wants  employer's  to  support 
the  Reserve  &  Guard  units  while  the  Government  doesn't  seem  to 
work  with  Civil  service  employee's  in  meeting  their  obligations. 
My  day's  off  change  every  four  weeks,  this  gives  me  actual 
weekends  every  6  months.  l  can  take  leave  without  pay  or  annual 
leave  to  make  my  drills.  l  can't  afford  to  lose  the  money 
taking  leave  without  pay  &  if  l  use  annual  leave  to  make  my 
drills  I  would  end  up  with  approx  3  days  annual  left  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  vacation.  This  also  makes  my  leave  record  look 
bad  and  bad  leave  records  prevent  promotion  &  sometimes  even 
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tenaination.  I  hav«  served  over  11  years  in  the  Reserves  but  I 
can't  place  ny  civilian  job  in  jeopardy  to  meet  my  obligations 
as  a  reservist.  Within  this  organization  their  are  approx  25 
members  of  Reserve  &  Guard  units.  These  people  are  all  in  a 
very  bad  position  for  the  same  reasons  as  myself.” 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Reserve  unit  should  make  more  effort  to  contact  and  talk  with 
employers  to  alleviate  problems  that  reservists  have.  Or  the 
government  needs  to  make  more  laws  to  support  the  reservist  to 
protect  them  with  their  employers.” 

”I  believe  that  if  the  Reserve  expanded  the  number  of  days  of 
duty  required  of  annual  training  and  monthly  drills,  current  and 
potential  future  employers  will  be  less  likely  to  hire  a 
Reservist  in  a  full  time  civilian  job  than  a  non-Reservist . " 

"The  Air  Force  Reserve  causes  problems  for  my  husband  at  his 
civilian  job  with  the  Air  Force.  On  drill  weekends  he  has  to 
take  annual  leave  or  leave  without  pay  to  go  to  the  drills 
because  of  shiftwork  that  prevents  him  from  having  every  weekend 
off.  There  are  times  when  he'll  pull  his  reserve  weekend  and 
work  lip  ta  12  hours  per  day  for  2  days  and  also  work  fi.  hours 
graveyard  shift  on  those  2  nights.  That  is  not  healthy!  But, 
we  cannot  afford  the  take  LWOP  and  taking  annual  leave  is  just 
not  fair.  The  Air  Force  and  civilian  jobs.  Federal  or  not, 
should  work  together  on  this  major  problem.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Reservists  and  their  families  who  must  contend  with  this  problem 
every  month . " 

"While  my  husband  enjoys  the  Air  Force  reserves  his  employer 
does  not  pay  him  for  the  tine  he  is  away  from  his  civilian  job 
attending  UTA  or  annual  training.  He  must  take  time  without  pay 
which  is  more  than  the  Air  Force  pays  and  use  up  his  family 
vacation  tine  for  2  wks  training.  It  would  be  good  if  employers 
were  made  by  law  to  release  employees  from  work  tine  with  pay 
for  military  obligations.” 

"When  requiring  reservists  to  report  to  UTA  on  Friday,  some 
kind  of  policy  or  procedure  needs  to  be  made  with  employers  so 
vacation  time  does  not  have  to  be  used." 

"Ny  husband  changed  from  a  job  with  a  major  employer  in 
Sacramento  to  one  in  another  area.  Since  the  change  in  the 
autumn  he  went  from  a  very  supportive  environr-  to  a  totally 
NON-supportive  environment.  He  is  the  onlv  .vist  in  the 

facility,  and  they  have  told  him  they  will  uov  set  any 
precedents  by  granting  him  special  considerations  in  scheduling 
time  off  without  pay  to  meet  his  reserve  commitments.  When  UTAs 
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or  trips  fall  on  work  days,  he  must  use  up  his  days  off.  Two 
tines  already  in  1986  he  has  had  14  day  stretches  with  no  days 
off  unless  he  used  vacation." 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Officers 

"If  I  was  called  up  to  active  duty,  l  would  probably  lose  my 
house.  I  couldn't  afford  any  drop  in  pay!  I  am  seriously 
thinking  of  quittiil^  reserves  because  I  make  more  money  at  my 
civilian  job  on  overtime  than  at  reserve.  Especially  Important 
however,  is  that  overtime  at  my  civilian  job  then  makes  my  40 
hours/week  more  enjoyable  because  I'm  caught>up  with  my  work  and 
it  helps  my  civilian  promotion  potential  significantly!!" 

"Provide  some  type  of  credit  to  civilian  employers  who  employ 
reservist  for  attendance  in  federal  training  progreuns.  This 
could  be  based  upon  the  number  of  employees  and  hours  spent  in 
reserve  status  and  the  area  of  civilian  employment.  An  exetmple 
could  be  providing  a  position  in  a  federal  law  enforcement 
school  for  an  employee  of  a  law  enforcement  agency  that  supports 
reserve  attendance.  Letters  sent  to  the  employer  at  the 
completion  of  a  reservist  ADT  period  thanking  the  employer  for 
supporting  reserve  activities  and  describing  some  of  the 
benefits  available  to  the  employer." 

"As  a  taxpayer  I  find  it  outrageous  that  Federal  government 
employees  get  full  civilian  pay  while  on  ADT.  This  is 
unnecessary  &  a  great  opportunity  to  save  money." 

"My  employer  makes  it  know  that  he  feels  that  he  has  a  'gun  at 
his  head'  to  allow  reservists  time  off  for  drills  and  although 
he  benefits  from  our  military  training,  he  unofficially  holds 
back  promotional,  and  job  retention  opportunities  with  prejudice 
toward  reservists . " 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  taxpayers  are  being  'ripped- 
off'  by  Federal  employees  (such  as  myself)  who  are  able  to  draw 
both  civilian  and  Reserve  pay  checks  while  on  ADT.  However,  I 
assume  I'm  somewhat  of  a  minority.” 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Be  advised  State  Police  do  not  support  Guard-Reserve  activity 
and  often  times  interfere  with  guard-reserve  activities 
requiring  legal  assistance  to  resolve  problems." 
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Enlistttd  Meabers 


"I  have  given  up  the  opportunity  to  make  extra  money  at 
another  civilian  part-tiae  job  so  that  I  could  serve  with  the 
U.S.C.G.R." 

"Employer  gives  me  tine  off  without  pay  and  I  lose  a  lot  of 
money.  I  would  not  be  able  to  serve  more  than  two  weelcs  per 
year." 

"My  Federal  Employer  should  be  more  cooperative  with  reservist 
and  net  feel  as  tho  it  were  a  part  tine  job  making  extra  pay. 

As  I  work  a  5  day  work  week  sometimes  my  off  days  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  thus  causing  me  to  use  my  annual  leave  for 
my  week  end  drills.  My  employer  will  change  these  days  around 
for  its  benefit  and  could  for  the  reservist  but  refuses  to  do 
so.  It  is  also  against  the  Federal  law  for  an  employer  to 
charge  refusal  hours  when  a  reservist  cannot  work  overtime  due 
to  military  drills.  But,  ay  Federal  employer  says  this 
government  authority  is  exempt  from  these  Federal  laws  and  that 
Federal  laws  and  rights  for  reservists  do  not  apply.  I  fail  to 
understand  a  Federal  law  that  is  a  law  for  all  employer's  except 
the  Federal  Government  itself." 

"Problem  is  to  make  known  to  our  employer's  and  everyone  else 
just  how  important  the  Reserves  are  to  our  countiry,  so  that  they 
will  understand  when  we  have  to  take  time  off  it  is  for  a  good 
cause,  that  it  is  not  only  for  our  country  but  for  their  country 
also." 

"Because  my  Federal  Police  job  interfered  with  CG  duties  1 
quit.  They  demanded  to  much  of  my  time." 

"The  Reserve  units  that  I've  been  in  in  the  past,  both  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard,  have  had  difficulty  understanding  and  working 
around  someone  who  works  rotating  shifts  in  their  civilian  jobs. 
By  rotating  shifts  I  mean  working  graveyards,  swing  shift  and 
day  shift  with  one  or  sometimes  no  weekends  off." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"My  spouse's  civilian  boss  has  some  trouble  with  reservists, 
due  to  an  incident  in  which  they  were  taken  to  court  over  firing 
someone,  &  they  lost.  The  member  did  everything  legally,  but 
not  tactfully. . .resulting  in  bad  blood." 

"All  activities  are  scheduled  on  weekends.  My  husband  and  I 
are  police  officers  and  work  weekends  because  of  the  need  for 
high  deployment.  Everything  planned  by  the  reserves  are  for  the 
officers  ,/ho  work  9  to  5  jobs  and  have  weekends  off." 
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"When  CGR  calls  my  husband  tor  extra  asslqniiients  (assignments 
other  than  monthly  drills) ,  many  times  the  dates  have  been 
changed,  nils  is  upsetting.  Because  my  husband  contacts  his 
regular  employer  re:  leave  date  to  fulfill  his  Coast  Guard 
assignment.  Then  C.G.R.  calls  with  changes  in  the  date  of  the 
assignment,  after  my  husband  has  already  secured  a  leave  date 
from  his  employer.  Then  he  has  to  go  back  to  his  employer  and 
change  his  leave  dates  around!  I  feel  this  is  totally 
unnecessary." 

"I  strongly  favor  increasing  ACDUTRA  by  5  days  in  order  to 
provide  more  extended,  in-depth  training.  Congress,  however, 
would  first  have  to  pass  laws  governing  employers  to  allow  for 
the  extra  time  off.-^ 

"Last  year  my  husband  did  his  two  weeks  active  duty,  he  had  to 
wait  till  they  mailed  him  his  check  -  now  he  doesn't  get  paid 
from  his  regular  job  for  his  2  weeks  -  he  looses  money  besides 
because  they  never  allow  enough  for  food  &  travel,  and  then  he 
can't  even  be  paid  for  the  time  he  served  right  after  it.  How 
I'm  the  one  who  does  the  budget  &  I'm  the  one  who  worries  how  to 
pay  these  bills  without  any  money  coming  in." 

"I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible  to  pay  more  as  a 
higher  percentage  of  what  the  civilian  pay  is  for  the  2  weeks 
duty.  We  have  found  it  a  burden  on  us  financially  when  my 
husband  is  away  from  his  work  for  2  weeks  and  we  try  to  live  on 
his  military  pay.  It  adds  an  extra  burden  having  him  gone  and 
such  a  drain  our  us  financially.  We  hate  to  have  to  use  his 
vacation  time  every  year  for  his  guard.  Is  there  anything  that 
could  be  done  to  help  reimburse  this  pay?" 

"He  works  for  federal  agency  as  a  Public  Safety  Officer  and 
this  also  requires  week-end  work,  he  has  a  problem  getting  the 
agency  to  change  schedule  for  him  to  ben  off  for  his  drill  duty, 
if  he  is  not  scheduled  to  be  off  he  must  take  annual  leave 
(vacation)  days  which  really  cuts  in  to  our  family  time  or  he 
must  take  leayg  without  paX-” 

"My  husband  used  to  enjoy  the  Coast  Guard,  he  always  gave  110% 
and  was  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Reserves.  After 
association  with  this  unit  and  the  attitude  of  his  CO,  he  began 
to  lose  Interest  and  finally  just  gave  up  wanting  to  go  to 
drills.  He  made  the  best  attempt  he  could  to  get  to  drills. 

His  drills  were  scheduled  on  his  only  weekend  off  from  work.  He 
would  get  off  at  6AM  and  then  have  to  be  at  drills  at  7AM,  work 
till  3  or  4PM,  come  home,  get  a  few  hours  sleep  to  be  back  to 
his  regular  job  at  10PM.  All  he  got  from  his  unit  was  how  come 
you  can't  make  drills,  how  come  you  aren't  coming,  etc.  etc." 
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n^^pendlx  B.  StnoaiRy  of  kkady  reserve  bomus  programs 


This,  .^pendix  includes  summaries  of  the  Ready  Reserve  bonus 
programs.  Figures  B-l  through  B-50  provide  a  graphic  display  of 
cost  data  and  total  bonus  recipient  data  by  bonus  type  and 
component.  The  information  was  extracted  from  the  Services' 
annual  Justification  of  Estimates  submitted  as  part  of  the 
President's  Budget  for  fiscal  years  1978  to  l>89.  Data  for  1987 
and  prior  years  is  historical;  data  after  1987  is  projected. 

The  appendix  is  divided  into  five  sections,  one  for  each  of  the 
five  Ready  Reserve  bonuses  used  by  the  Services: 

•  Enlistment 

•  Reenlistment 

•  Affiliation 

•  Prior  Seirvice  Enlistment 

•  IRR  Reenlistment 

Each  page  of  figures  is  dedicated  to  a  single  component  and 
contains  two  figures;  the  top  figure  is  cost  data  while  the 
bottom  figure  contains  bonus  recipient  data.  The  data  is 
displayed  by  fiscal  year  and  shows  both  new  and  anniversary 
payments  (current  year  dollars)  and  new  and  anniversary 
recipients.  The  stacked-bar  arrangement  in  the  figures  provides 
both  cost  and  recipient  totals  for  each  year. 

Following  the  figures  in  each  section  are  Tables  B-l  to  B-30 
which  display  the  data,  by  component  and  DoD  total,  used  to 
develop  the  figures. 
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RECIPIENTS 

(Thousands) 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  1^  ANNIVERSARY 


FIGURE  B-3.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  ARNO 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZ)  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 


FIGURE  B-4.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  ARNO 


FIGURE  8-8.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  USAFR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  S3)  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-e.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USAFR 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZ  NEW  13:^  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-7.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  ANQ 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZl  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B-6.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  ANQ 
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RECIPIENTS  3  CURRENT  YEAR  DOLLARS 

(Thousands)  I  (MHHons) 


RECIPIENTS 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZi  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIQURE  B- 11.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USMCR 


FIGURE  B- 1 2.  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  USMCR 
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Table  B-1.  Enlistment  Bonus  -  USAR 


1 

^  Fiscal 

Payments  i 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

ADDjLv 

Total 

New 

AoniY 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

1275 

0 

1275 

1700 

0 

1700 

1980 

2996 

0 

2996 

3995 

0 

3995 

1981 

3155 

275 

3430 

4207 

1377 

5584 

1982 

3972 

992 

4964 

4815 

4960 

9775 

1983 

5700 

1675 

7375 

6659 

8375 

15034 

1984 

6334 

2379 

8713 

7417 

11895 

19312 

1985 

6662 

2525 

9187 

7774 

12625 

20399 

^  1986 

8300 

3030 

11330 

9684 

15150 

24834 

‘  1987 

12962 

3373 

16335 

14848 

7718 

22566 

1988 

14598 

2988 

17586 

16721 

6839 

23560 

1989 

13584 

3196 

16780 

15561 

8507 

24068 

Table  B-2.  Enlistment  Bonus  -  ARNG 


Fiscal 

Payments  i 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Miniv 

Torax 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

3875 

0 

3875 

5167 

0 

5167 

1980 

8997 

0 

8997 

11996 

0 

11996 

1981 

10820 

822 

11642 

14426 

4110 

18536 

1982 

14184 

2218 

16402 

15468 

11090 

26558 

1983 

10390 

6405 

16795 

10937 

23421 

34358 

1984 

12125 

12102 

24227 

18652 

27742 

46394 

1985 

6548 

15141 

21689 

7169 

35175 

42344 

1986 

19876 

14081 

33957 

21201 

29848 

51049 

1987 

20152 

9342 

29494 

20841 

22874 

43715 

1988 

19160 

12603 

31763 

20174 

26022 

46196 

1989 

16766 

12246 

29012 

17746 

25694 

43440 
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Table  B-3. 

Fiscal 

Enlistment  Bonus  -  USAFR 

Payments  ($000) 

Number 

Of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

0 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

82 

0 

82 

109 

0 

109 

1980 

432 

0 

432 

576 

0 

576 

1981 

419 

22 

441 

558 

108 

666 

1982 

692 

137 

829 

922 

684 

1606 

1983 

950 

276 

1226 

1267 

1105 

2372 

1984 

569 

344 

913 

758 

1374 

2132 

1985 

380 

300 

680 

507 

1200 

1707 

1986 

500 

300 

800 

667 

2061 

2728 

1987 

549 

264 

813 

732 

1805 

2537 

1988 

413 

707 

1120 

550 

4905 

5455 

1989 

413 

768 

1181 

550 

4928 

5478 

Table  B-4. 

Fiscal 

Year 

Enlistment  Bonus  -  ANG 

Payments  ($000) 

New  Anniv  Total 

Number 

New 

of  Recipients 
Anniy  Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

71 

0 

71 

95 

0 

95 

1980 

253 

0 

253 

337 

0 

337 

1981 

1230 

20 

1250 

1640 

100 

1740 

1982 

1050 

250 

1300 

1400 

1000 

2400 

1983 

868 

470 

1338 

1311 

2268 

3579 

1984 

1013 

591 

1604 

1305 

2788 

4093 

1985 

1708 

804 

2512 

2070 

3448 

5518 

1986 

2086 

1462 

3548 

2542 

3701 

6243 

1987 

2594 

1188 

3782 

3026 

4901 

7927 

1988 

2101 

1700 

3801 

2547 

6962 

9509 

1989 

1996 

1456 

3452 

2420 

5171 

7591 
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Table  B-5. 

Enlistment  Bonus 

-  OSNR 

Fiscal 

Payments  ($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

Now 

Aonix 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

iioa- 

0 

1100 

1100 

0 

1100 

1985 

1954 

0 

1954 

1954 

0 

1954 

1986 

3175  ; 

0 

3175 

3188 

0 

3188 

1987 

3641 

0 

3641 

3641 

0 

3641 

1988 

2075 

218 

2293 

2075 

436 

2511 

1989 

2120 

1000 

3120 

2120 

1999 

4119 

Table  B-6. 

Enlistment  Bonus 

-  USMCR 

Fiscal 

Payments  ($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniy 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

45 

0 

45 

60 

0 

60 

1980 

172 

0 

172 

229 

0 

229 

1981 

347 

55 

402 

462 

273 

735 

1982 

196 

68 

264 

196 

340 

536 

1983 

159 

110 

269 

159 

470 

629 

1984 

160 

156 

316 

160 

638 

798 

1985 

100 

125 

225 

100 

446 

546 

1986 

160 

140 

300 

160 

352 

512 

1987 

10 

213 

223 

10 

979 

989 

1988 

137 

236 

373 

137 

978 

1115 

1989 

206 

144 

350 

206 

551 

757 

I 


Table  B-7.  Enlistnent  Bonus  -  DOD  TOTAL 


Fiscal 

Paynents 

($000) 

Nuaber  of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Annlv 

To^l 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

5348 

0 

5348 

7131 

0 

7131 

1980 

12850 

0 

12850 

17133 

0 

17133 

1981 

15971 

1194 

17165 

21293 

5968 

27261 

1982 

20094 

3665 

23759 

22801 

18074 

40875 

1983 

18067 

8936 

27003 

20333 

35639 

55972 

1984 

21301 

15572 

36873 

29392 

44437 

73829 

1985 

17352 

18895 

36247 

19574 

52894 

72468 

1986 

34097 

19013 

53110 

37442 

51112 

88554 

1987 

39908 

14380 

54288 

43098 

38277 

81375 

1988 

38484 

18452 

56936- 

42204 

46142 

88346 

1989 

35085 

18810 

53895 

38603 

46850 

85453 
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Reenlistaient 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1771  NEW  K3  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B- 1 3.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USAR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZl  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B- 14.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  USAR 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  1^  ANNIVERSARY 
FICURE  B- 1 6.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  ARNO 


FISCAL  YEAR 

EZI  NEW  (SD  ANNIVERSARY 
FIOURE  B- 1  e.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  ARNO 
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FIGURE  B- 1 7.  REENLtSTMENT  BONUS  •  USAFR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZ  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B-18.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USAFR 
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RECIPIENTS  3  CURRENT  YEAR  DOLLARS 

(Thousands)  6  (Millions) 


FISCAL  YEAR 

\ZZ1  NEW  ANNIYERSARY 


RE  a- 19.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  ANO 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

EZI  NEW  1^  ANNIYERSARY 


FIGURE  B-20.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  ANQ 
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1771  NEW  CS  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-2 1.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USNR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZl  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B-22.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USNR 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

IZZi  NEW  1^  ANNIVERSARY 


FIGURE  B-23.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USMCR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZl  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B-24.  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  USMCR 
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Table  B-8. 

Fiscal 

Year 

Reenlistment  Bonus  -  USAR 

Payments  ($000) 

_ Anniv  Total 

Humber  of  Recipients 
_ Hea  Aimiy  Total 

1978 

622 

0 

622 

796 

0 

796 

1979 

2850 

112 

2962 

3808 

748 

4556 

1980 

3313 

363 

3676 

4409 

2420 

6829 

1981 

6004 

1145 

7149 

7482 

7632 

15114 

1982 

6280 

1760 

8040 

7930 

11733 

19663 

1983 

7200 

2900 

10100 

8989 

19333 

28322 

1984 

4505 

2765 

7270 

5610 

18433 

24043 

1985 

4525 

3280 

7805 

5635 

21867 

27502 

1986 

5600 

4045 

9645 

13675 

26967 

40642 

1987 

3777 

3498 

7275 

7660 

22875 

30535 

1988 

3805 

4077 

7882 

7948 

23801 

31749 

1989 

3379 

4576 

7955 

7057 

22953 

30010 

Table  B-9. 

Reenlistment  Bonus  ~  ARNG 

Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

Hew 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

1032 

0 

1032 

1312 

0 

1312 

1979 

2105 

195 

2300 

2924 

1300 

4224 

1980 

4401 

551 

4952 

5868 

3673 

9541 

1981 

9375 

1003 

10378 

12500 

6687 

19187 

1982 

10357 

1775 

12132 

3809 

11830 

15639 

1983 

13782 

4090 

17872 

16020 

24311 

40331 

1984 

13839 

8300 

22139 

17181 

55333 

72514 

1985 

18034 

7252 

25286 

23445 

48351 

71796 

1986 

14448 

8595 

23043 

21748 

57297 

79045 

1987 

7698 

8866 

16564 

18000 

57873 

75873 

1988 

3102 

11524 

14626 

6847 

66439 

73286 

1989 

6622 

11218 

17840 

13780 

55463 

69243 
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Table  B-10.  Reenlistnent  Bonus  -  USAFR 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Humber 

Of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Amuv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

xs^ 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

501 

0 

501 

557 

0 

557 

1980 

449 

104 

553 

625 

695 

1320 

1981 

1117 

198 

1315 

1417 

1320 

2737 

1982 

1122 

410 

1532 

1403 

2737 

4140 

1983 

1706 

627 

2333 

2634 

4176 

6810 

1984 

1C  38 

770 

1838 

1544 

5133 

6677 

1985 

720 

500 

1220 

911 

3334 

4245 

1986 

850 

600 

1450 

1000 

3995 

4995 

1987 

1106 

513 

1619 

1165 

2974 

4139 

1988 

826 

1252 

2078 

1000 

6558 

7558 

1989 

820 

1470 

2290 

1000 

7217 

8217 

Table  B-11  Reenlistment  Bonus  -  ANG 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Niimber 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

300 

0 

300 

404 

0 

404 

1980 

242 

58 

300 

326 

387 

713 

1981 

1766 

106 

1872 

2380 

707 

3087 

1982 

1978 

405 

2383 

2747 

2700 

5447 

1983 

1568 

584 

2152 

2167 

3893 

6060 

1984 

1918 

796 

2714 

3867 

3538 

7405 

1985 

1149 

941 

2090 

1562 

6275 

7837 

1986 

1449 

968 

2417 

1950 

6166 

58116 

1987 

1196 

1098 

2294 

1422 

7323 

8745 

1988 

1138 

1256 

2394 

1353 

7754 

9107 

1989 

971 

1174 

2145 

1154 

7204 

8358 

Table  B‘ 

Fiscal 

Ygar- 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 


Table  B 

Fiscal 

_3tsai_ 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 
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12.  Reenlistment  Bonus  -  USNR 


Payments 

($000) 

Number 

Of  Recipients 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

75 

100 

0 

100 

683 

20 

703 

911 

113 

1024 

1316 

222 

1538 

1656 

1481 

3137 

1566 

474 

2040 

1666 

2458 

4124 

2025 

708 

2733 

2501 

4720 

7221 

1748 

847 

2595 

2145 

5647 

7792 

1634 

1092 

2726 

1980 

7282 

9262 

1188 

1405 

2593 

1338 

10197 

11535 

1057 

1577 

2634 

1155 

10286 

11441 

2546 

2004 

4550 

2564 

12388 

14952 

2021 

2251 

4272 

1966 

12616 

14582 

13.  Reenlistment  Bonus  -  USMCR 


Payments 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

_ HeH 

Anniv 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

303 

0 

303 

437 

0 

437 

247 

65 

312 

400 

433 

833 

305 

139 

444 

399 

931 

1330 

426 

150 

576 

557 

1000 

1557 

493 

246 

739 

645 

1639 

2284 

417 

334 

751 

545 

2227 

2772 

565 

420 

985 

745 

2799 

3544 

409 

358 

767 

545 

2386 

2931 

234 

231 

465 

311 

1540 

1851 

497 

239 

736 

663 

1593 

2256 

492 

291 

783 

656 

1941 

2597 
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Table  B-14.  Reenlistment  Bonus  -  DOD  TOTAL 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number  of  Recipients 

_3teat_ 

_ lisa 

Annlv 

Total 

_ Hea 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

1654 

0 

1654 

2108 

0 

2108 

1979 

6134 

307 

6441 

8230 

2048 

10278 

1980 

9335 

1161 

10496 

12539 

7721 

20260 

1981 

19883 

2813 

22696 

25834 

18758 

44592 

1982 

21729 

4974 

26703 

18112 

32458 

50570 

1983 

26774 

9155 

35929 

32956 

58072 

91028 

1984 

23495 

13812 

37307 

30892 

90311 

121203 

1985 

26627 

13485 

40112 

34278 

89908 

124186 

1986 

23944 

15971 

39915 

40256 

107008 

147264 

1987 

15068 

15783 

30851 

29713 

102871 

132584 

1988 

11914 

20352 

32266 

20375 

118533 

138908 

1989 

14305 

20980 

35285 

25613 

107394 

133007 
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AfUliatign 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZl  new  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B-28.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  USAR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZ]  NEW  SIS  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-ae.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  -  USAR 
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6th  QRHC  Rtpert  -  Volim  I 


RECIPIENTS  2  CURRENT  YEAR  DOLLARS 

(Thousands)  Q  (Thousands) 


ZZI  NEW  SS  ANNIVERSARY 
IRE  B-27.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  ARNO 


FISCAL  YEAR 

eZI  NEW  CQ  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-2S.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  ARNO 


Appsndix  B 


i 

i 


« 

I 


s 


FISCAL  YEAR 

2ZI  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 


FIQURE  B>2S.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  USAFR 


FIQUREB-SO.  AFFILIATION  BONUS -USAFR 


••24 
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FiaURE  B-S 1 .  AFFILIATION  BONUS  -  ANO 


FIQURE  B-S2.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  ANO 
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1771  new  S3]  ANWVEItSARY 


FIGURE  B-33.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  USNR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

eZI  NEW  SS  ANNIVERSARY 


FIGURE  B-34.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  USNR 


t-26 
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78  70  80  61  62  63  84  66  86  67  88  80 

FISCAL  YEAR 

IZZI  NEW  SS  ANNIVERSARY 
FICURE  B-36.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  •  USMCR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZ  NEW  SS  ANNIVERSARY 
FIQURE  B-36.  AFFILIATION  BONUS  -  USMCR 
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Table  B-15.  Affiliation  Bonus  -  USAR 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number  of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

_ HfiS 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

238 

0 

238 

736 

0 

736 

1982 

727 

10 

737 

2237 

31 

2268 

1983 

1267 

400 

1667 

3899 

1230 

5129 

1984 

450 

5 

455 

1385 

15 

1400 

1985 

707 

236 

943 

2175 

726 

2901 

1986 

1205 

350 

1555 

3707 

1077 

4784 

1987 

4998 

613 

5611 

6709 

1467 

8176 

1988 

5215 

1402 

6617 

7000 

3355 

10355 

1989 

5215 

1463 

6678 

7000 

3500 

10500 

Table  B-16.  Affiliation  Bonus  -  ARN6 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

420 

0 

420 

1448 

0 

1448 

1982 

818 

50 

868 

2820 

250 

3070 

1983 

783 

545 

1328 

2410 

1331 

3741 

1984 

862 

520 

1382 

2102 

1600 

3702 

1985 

837 

750 

1587 

2093 

2083 

4176 

1986 

1200 

545 

1745 

2400 

1514 

3914 

1987 

3250 

520 

3770 

4063 

650 

4713 

1988 

4000 

1596 

5596 

5000 

1995 

6995 

1989 

4800 

2892 

7692 

6000 

3615 

9615 

S-28 
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Table  B-17.  Affiliation  Bonus  -  USAFR 


Fiscal 

Paynents 

($000) 

NuBber  of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

AnniY 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

417 

0 

417 

1043 

0 

1043 

1982 

540 

7 

547 

1350 

23 

1373 

1983 

940 

234 

1174 

2350 

780 

3130 

1984 

350 

235 

585 

875 

783 

1658 

1985 

30 

0 

30 

75 

0 

75 

1986 

51 

9 

60 

164 

31 

195 

1987 

80 

24 

104 

130 

79 

209 

1988 

109 

53 

162 

175 

178 

353 

1989 

112 

53 

165 

180 

100 

280 

Table  B-18.  Affiliation  Bonus  -  AN6 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

_ HfiS 

AnniY 

Ip.tal 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

30 

0 

30 

100 

0 

100 

1982 

25 

3 

28 

55 

15 

70 

1983 

15 

1 

16 

23 

4 

27 

1984 

22 

2 

24 

67 

2 

69 

1985 

50 

23 

73 

169 

56 

225 

1986 

51 

15 

66 

112 

48 

160 

1987 

71 

47 

118 

123 

104 

227 

1988 

69 

38 

107 

119 

84 

203 

1989 

66 

36 

102 

114 

64 

178 

Appandix  ■ 
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Table  B-19.  Affiliation  Bonus  -  USSR 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Nunber 

Of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

0 

Total 

Hew 

Atmix 

0 

0 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

494 

0 

494 

1134 

0 

1134 

1982 

435 

164 

599 

1300 

489 

1789 

1983 

529 

399 

928 

1411 

1228 

2639 

1984 

815 

665 

1480 

2173 

2046 

4219 

1985 

310 

111 

421 

688 

370 

1058 

1986 

369 

101 

470 

1213 

350 

1563 

1987 

522 

82 

604 

1722 

345 

2067 

1988 

419 

75 

494 

1324 

256 

1580 

1989 

469 

114 

583 

1435 

329 

1764 

Table  B-20.  Affiliation  Bonus  -  USMCR 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniy 

0 

0 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

23 

0 

23 

76 

0 

76 

1982 

65 

23 

88 

144 

150 

294 

1983 

185 

21 

206 

420 

131 

551 

1984 

185 

18 

203 

420 

115 

535 

1985 

158 

1 

159 

359 

8 

367 

1986 

200 

0 

200 

454 

0 

454 

1987 

118 

0 

118 

231 

0 

231 

1988 

80 

0 

80 

155 

0 

155 

1989 

100 

0 

100 

195 

0 

195 
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Table  B~21 


Affiliation  Bonus  -  DOD  TOTAL 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number 

Of  Recipients 

Y^ear 

Hew 

Anniv 

Total 

_  New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

1622 

0 

1622 

4537 

0 

4537 

1982 

2610 

257 

2867 

7906 

958 

8864 

1983 

3719 

1600 

5319 

10513 

4704 

15217 

1984 

2684 

1445 

4129 

7022 

4561 

11583 

1985 

2092 

1121 

3213 

5559 

3243 

8802 

1986 

3076 

1020 

4096 

8050 

3020 

11070 

1987 

9039 

1286 

10325 

12978 

2645 

15623 

1988 

9892 

3164 

13056 

13773 

5868 

19641 

1989 

10762 

4558 

15320 

14924 

7608 

22532 

•-31 
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Prior  Service  Enlistiwnt 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1771  NEW  CQ  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-37.  PRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USAFR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZ]  NEW  CIS  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-38.  PRIOR  SERVICE  EW.ISTMENT  BONUS  -  USAFR 
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I 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1771  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B-39.  PRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  ANQ 


FIQURE  B-40.  PRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  ANQ 


Appandix  ■ 
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FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  (SIS  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B*4 1.  PRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USNR 


FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  ANNIVERSARY 

FIGURE  B-42.  PRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USNR 


B-34 
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Table  B'-22.  Prior  Service  Enllstaent  Bonus  -  USAFR 


Fiscal 

Paynents 

($000) 

Number  of  Recipients 

Year 

_  New 

Anniv 

TO^l 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1987 

242 

18 

260 

282 

72 

354 

1988 

892 

53 

945 

1000 

210 

1210 

1989 

936 

303 

1239 

1000 

1210 

2210 

?able  B-23. 

Prior 

Service 

Enlistment 

Bonus  -  ANG 

Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

.  New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986 

80 

0 

80 

110 

0 

110 

1987 

806 

50 

856 

981 

224 

1205 

1988 

1268 

293 

1561 

1542 

1205 

2747 

1989 

1169 

227 

1396 

1422 

1008 

2430 

Appvfldix  S 
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Table  B-24. 

Prior 

Service 

Enlistnent 

Bonus  -  USNR 

Fiscal 

Paynents 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986 

218 

0 

218 

231 

0 

231 

1987 

1364 

37 

1401 

1458 

161 

1619 

1988 

527 

155 

682 

555 

680 

1235 

1989 

520 

280 

800 

548 

1235 

1783 

Table  B-25. 

Prior 

Seirvice 

Enlistment 

Bonus  -  DOD 

TOTAL 

Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Nvimber 

of  Recipients 

Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1986 

298 

0 

298 

341 

0 

341 

1987 

2412 

105 

2517 

2721 

457 

3178 

1988 

2687 

501 

3188 

3097 

2095 

5192 

1989 

2625 

810 

3435 

2970 

3453 

6423 
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IRR  Iteenlistaent 


FISCAL  VEAR 

ZZ  NEW  QS  ANMVERSAIIY 
FIGURE  B-4S.  IRR  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USAR 


EZI  NEW  OS  ANNIVERSARY 
FIGURE  B-44.  IRR  REENLiSTMSNT  BONUS  •  USAR 
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RecmsNTs 

(ThoiMandc) 


78  78  80  81  82  83  84  88  88'  87  88  88 

FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  S39  ANMYERSARY 
FIQURE  8-4  7.  IRR  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  -  USNR 


78  78  80  81  82  83.  84  88  88  87  88  88 

FISCAL  YEAR 

ZZI  NEW  CQ  ANNIVERSARY 
FKtURE  B-48.  IRR  REENLISTMENT  BONUS  •  USNR' 
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RECIPIENTS 


Table  B-26.  XKR  Reenlistnent  Bonus  *■  USAS 


Fiscal 

Paynents  i 

($000) 

Nuaber 

Of  Recipients 

y«ar 

■  NS» 

Aonlx 

Total 

__HSH 

Anniv 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

1251 

0 

1251 

1925 

0 

1925 

1985 

2700 

100 

2800 

5323 

1998 

7321 

1986 

225 

275 

500 

900 

5500 

6400 

1987 

212 

138 

350 

848 

760 

1608 

1988 

219 

276 

495 

875 

1103 

1978 

1989 

219 

310 

529 

875 

1242 

2117 

Table  B-27.  IRR  Reenlistnent  Bonus  -  USAFR 


Fiscal 

Payments 

($000) 

Number 

of  Recipients 

-Year . 

_ HfiH 

Moiy 

£S2£al 

Hew 

Annjv 

Total 

1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

200 

0 

200 

1000 

0 

1000 

1986 

0 

100 

100 

0 

500 

500 

1987 

54 

100 

154 

216 

500 

716 

1988 

175 

304 

479 

400 

1216 

1616 

1989 

175 

154 

329 

400 

616 

1016 
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Te^le  B-za.  IRR  Re«nllstnent  Bonus  •>  U8MR 


Fiscal  .Rsyments  ($000)  Huaber  of  Recipients 


Year 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

New 

Anniv 

Total 

1978 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

100 

0 

100 

222 

0 

222 

1985 

112. 

0 

112 

336 

0 

338 

1986 

24 

15 

39 

84 

43 

127 

1987 

10 

100 

110 

40 

346 

386 

1988 

199 

174 

373 

795 

£54 

1449 

1989 

306 

943 

1249 

1225 

3772 

4997 

Table  B-29.  XRR  Reenlistnent  Bonus  -  USMCR 


Fiscal 

.JLsar- 


Payments  ($000) 

USX  Aooiy  lateal 


Kumber  of  Recipients 

-■NSK  Anniy  latal 


1978 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1985 

125 

0 

125 

208 

0 

208 

1986 

183 

0 

183 

733 

0 

733 

1987 

21 

0 

21 

70 

0 

70 

1988 

123 

48 

171 

490 

179 

669 

1989 

161 

26 

187 

644 

104 

748 
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Table  B-30.  IRR  Reenlisteent  Bonus  -  DOD  TOTAL 

Fiscal  Payments  ($000)  Humber  of  Recipients 

Year  Mew  Anniv  Total  NeV  hOOiS.  Total 


1978 

0 

0 

0 

1979 

0 

0 

0 

1980 

0 

0 

0 

1981 

0 

0 

0 

1982 

0 

0 

0 

1983 

0 

0 

0 

1984 

1351 

0 

1351 

1985 

3137 

100 

3237 

1986 

432 

390 

822 

1987 

297 

338 

635 

1988 

716 

802 

1518 

1989 

861 

1433 

2294 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2147 

0 

2147 

6869 

1998 

8867 

1717 

6043 

7760 

1174 

1606 

2780 

2560 

3152 

5712 

3144 

5734 

8878 

r 

i 

i 

I 

I 
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The  Manpover  and  Peraonnal  Policy  Rasaareh  Group  of  the  U.S.  Aray 
Research  Inatituta  (ARX)  perforas  research  in  the  econoalcs  of  aanpower, 
personnel,  and  training  Issues  of  particular  significance  to  the  U.S.  A:^. 
Questions  about  the  coat  effactlvaneaa  of  reenllataent  bonuses  have  generated 
continuing  Interest. 

tvery  A  years  the  President  establishes  a  Quadrennial  Reulev  of  Military 
Coapensation  (QRMC)  to  study  laportant  ailltary  conpensatlon  Issues.  The 
Sixth  QRMC  has  placed  special  aaphaala  on  reserve  coapensation.  This  report 
vas  prepared  as  part  of  the  Prograa  Task  In  Recruiting  and  Retantlon  of  the 
ARI  Hanpover  and  Personnel  Laboratory,  under  the  17  July  1987  neaorandua  fron 
the  Staff  Director  of  the  Sixth  QRMC  to  the  Coaaander  of  the  Amy  Research 
Institute.  In  August  1987  the  results  of  the  report  vere  briefed  to  the  Sixth 
QRMC,  which  concurred  with  Its  findings.  The  Ideas  developed  In  this  report 
have  been  uaed  by  the  Sixth  QRMC  aa  part  of  Its  exaalnatlon  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  reserve  Incentive  progrsas. 
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TBl  BmCTS  OF  BOHUSBS  ON  ARNT  USOVB  UXNUSTMaiTS:  AM  BMPIRICAL  BATES 
APPSOACa 


BnCOnVE  SUMMABT 


RMlulrwMmti 

Th«  O.S.  Any  R«s«arcli  Inatltut*  eonducta  rcsaareh  on  aanpowar,  person- 
nal,  and  tralnin(  Issuas  of  particular  signlflcanea  and  Intarest  to  the  O.S. 
Aray.  Ivary  A  yaaca  the  President  establishes  a  Quadrennial  Revlav  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Coepensatlon  (QRMC)  to  study  laportant  nllltary  coepensatlon  issues. 
This  research  vas  conducted  In  support  of  the  Sixth  QRMC.  The  relative  cost 
effectiveness  of  3-year  and  6-year  reenllstnant  bonuses  Is  aeasured. 


Procedure: 

A  relatively  nev  statistical  procedure  called  enplrlcal  Bayes  vas  used  to 
analyse  the  relative  effectiveness  of  3-year  and  6-year  reserve  reenllstaent 
bonuses.  Ad]ustnents  vara  nade  to  account  for  the  fact  that  aany  reservists 
would  have  reenllsted  even  If  there  were  no  reenllstaent  bonuses  at  all. 


Findings: 

Reenllstaent  bonuses  significantly  affect  the  average  length  of  coaalt- 
sent  of  reservists.  In  addition,  reservists  who  receive  bonuses  tend  to  have 
lower  attrition  rates  than  those  who  do  not,  and  6-year  reenllstaent  bonuses 
are  aore  cost  effective  than  3-year  reenllstaent  bonuses. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  results  of  this  study  aay  be  used  by  the  Sixth  QRMC  as  part  of  its 
exaalnatlon  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  reserve  Incentive  prograas.  The 
eaplrlcal  Bayes  aethod  aay  also  be  applied  to  future  research  In  which  the 
existing  data  bases  are  snail  or  Incoaplete. 
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T8I  BFrscTs  or  Bonuses  on  arnt  eeseeve  REBNLisTNBKrs: 

AN  eHPIRICAL  8ATBS  APFROACR 


INTRODUCTION 

The  reserves  have  becoee  an  increasingly  iaportant  part  of  the  total  Amy 
(Rnns,  I98S),  so  the  President's  Sixth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Coepen- 
satlon  (Sixth  QRHC)  will  place  special  eaphasls  on  reserve  coapensatlon  is¬ 
sues.  This  paper  was  written  in  support  of  the  Sixth  QRNC.  tfe  exaaine  here 
the  role  of  Aray  Reserve  reenlistaent  bonuses  In  deteralning  the  average  re- 
enllstaent  tern,  or  "length  of  coealteent"  of  reservists. 

Aray  Reserve  coapensatlon  issues  initially  gained  attention  after  the  end 
of  the  draft  in  1973.  Paced  with  Increasing  shortfalls  in  soaa  areas  and 
overages  In  others,  in  1976  the  President  directed  the  Pentagon  to  undertake  a 
coaprehenaive  study  of  reserve  coapensatlon.  That  was  the  first  tiae  such  a 
study  was  ever  done  (Oepartaent  of  Defense,  1978).  Their  report  aade  nuaerous 
recoaaendatlons  for  aodlf ications  to  the  aethods  of  paying  reservists,  but  few 
of  the  recoaaendatlons  were  adopted. 

In  1977  Congress  authorized  $S  alllion  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  bonuses 
on  reenlistaents  into  the  Amy  National  Cuard  and  Aray  Reserve.  Nonprior 
service  reservists  were  offered  bonuses  of  SI, 800  for  a  6-year  reenlistaent 
and  1900  for  a  3-year  reenlistaent.  One-half  of  the  bonuses  were  paid  at  the 
tine  of  reenlistaent  and  the  renaining  aaount  in  SISO  Installaents  at  the  end 
of  each  obligated  year  of  service.  The  Rand  Corporation  designed  the  bonus 
test  and  conducted  a  follow-up  (Grissaer,  Doering,  A  Sachar,  1982;  Grlssaer, 
Burrlght,  Ooerlng,  A  Sachar,  1982;  Grissaer  A  Biller,  198S). 

Bonus  payaents  were  offered  in  six  National  Guard  states  and  four  Amy 
Reserve  regions.  For  each  of  those,  a  matching  state  or  region  was  used  as  a 
control  and  did  not  offer  bonus  payments.  A  total  of  15,000  guardsmen  and 
reservists,  each  of  whom  reached  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  (ETS)  in  1978, 
took  part  in  the  test  and  control  states  and  regions.  Researchers  monitored 
the  reenlistaent  decisions  of  all  13,000  and  asked  each  to  complete  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  at  the  tine  of  his  decision. 

The  Rand  study  of  the  1978  reenlistaent  bonus  test  concluded  that  bonuses 
had  little  effect  on  the  reenlistment  rates  of  reservists.  That  result  was 
consistent  with  the  results  obtained  by  Kirkland,  Raney,  and  Hicks  (I98&, 
p.  8A),  who  surveyed  reservists  and  found  nr  consistent  relationship  between 
hypothetical  reenlistaent  bonuses  and  inten.ions  to  reenlist.  The  Rand  study 
did,  however,  find  that  bonuses  significantly  affect  the  average  length  of 
coaaltaent  of  reservists.  In  addition,  reservists  who  receive  bonuses  tend  to 
have  lover  attrition  rates  than  those  who  don't,  indicating  that  bonuses  eight 
not  Increase  the  nuaber  of  people  reenlisting,  but  they  would  increase  the 
nuaber  of  coaaltted  ean-years  of  service. 

The  Rand  study  concluded  that  without  reenlistaent  bonuses  there  is 
little  Incentive  for  reservists  to  reenlist  for  aore  than  I  or  2  years  at  a 
tiae,  even  if  their  initial  intention  is  to  serve  for  a  longer  period.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  they  nay  have  narital  or  career  changes  that  cause  them  to  alter 
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their  plaiMt  M  they  4a  not  aaeva  in  the  raaarroa  oa  lone  oa  originally  In- 
t«i4«4.  Qa  tiM  othW  twa4,  If  roaatalata  tocalM  caaBllatMat  bonuaM  tfa«y 
ara  aora  llkaljr  to  haoor  ttelr  enaal  taanta,  aaaa  la  tha  faea  of  aaaatlelpatod 
ehaagaa  la  thalr  gacaoaal  llaaa  an4  earaara.  Va  eaa  aodal  this  type  of  ba> 
haalor  ualag  a  ralatlaaly  aaa  atatlatleal  tachalqua  e^lad  aaplrleal  Bayaa. 
Tha  aatho4  la  potaatlally  racy  ftttltfitl  ^r  ualag  aaaaarad  lataatlona  to  pra~ 
diet  ttltlaata  aatloaa. 


AN  nrmcAL  batbs  noonl 

Thara  hara  baaa  a  auabar  of  attoapta  to  pradlet  tha  aallataaat  oad  rO' 
oallatanat  hahavlor  of  ollltaty  paraoanal  fron  thalr  stated  lataatlona.  Orvis 
(1982)  and  Orris  oad  Gohart  (198S)  applied  ordinary  loaat  squaraa  (OLS)  aodols 
to  aaracal  aata  of  aurray  data.  They  eoaeludad  that  thara  is  a  aystaaatie  re¬ 
lationship  batvaaa  a  parson’s  stated  Intant  to  aaltat  la  tha  allltary  and  his 
aetual  llkalihood  of  anllatlag.  Hord,  Schalts,  and  Vallaad  (1986)  used  logls- 
tle  ragsassloas  and  data  froa  tha  National  Longitudinal  Surrey  (MLS),  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  latantlon  to  enlist,  aeaaurad  at  age  17,  ras  tha  bast  single 
pradletor  of  aetual  anllatnant. 

In  this  paper  va  use  a  baharloral  nodal  daralopad  by  Morrison  (1979),  vho 
nodelad  tha  relationship  botvaan  Intentions  and  aetual  purehaaea  of  eonsuaec 
goods.  Vo  assune  that  vhan  a  soldier  signs  a  reanllstnant  contract  his  length 
af  eoanltnaat,  or  "stated  Intent*  for  a  tern  of  raonllatnent  can  be  aodeled  by 
a  blnoalal  randon  variable  vlth  n  -  6  years  and  p  >  I.,  tha  expected  duration 
of  service,  or  "true  intent,*  so  that 


I,  •  Blnoalal  (n,p)  (1) 


Intuitively,  this  aeans  that  the  soldier  responds  blnonlally--yes  or  no,  vhich 
Is  equivalent  to  0  or  l—for  each  year  that  he  thinks  about  as  a  tern  for  re- 
enllstoont.  Tha  nodal  also  specifies  that  the  true  Intentions  are  drawn  fron 
a  beta  distribution  vlth  paraaeters  a  and  bs 


It  -  Beta  (a,b),  a  i  o,  b,  2.  o.  (2) 


The  bonuses  are  assuaad  to  natch  the  length  of  service  connltaent  to  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  true  intentions. 

A  considerable  body  of  psychological  literature  over  the  last  two  decades 
has  discussed  the  possibility  that  an  extrinsic  type  of  relnforceaent  (e.g., 
may)  night  causa  a  parson  to  lose  sons  of  his  Intrinsic  notlvatlon  for  per- 
foralng  a  task  (Koman,  197A,  p.  201).  In  that  view  bonuses  night  attract 
nore  soldlara  who  have  a  lesser  "taste*  for  allltary  service,  and  one  night 
«cpa^bom  caelplents  to  have  higher  attrition  rates  than  the  control  group. 
Our  hypothesis  Is  the  slapler  ecoaonle  one— that  without  the  bonuses  there  Is 
slaply  no  Inceatim  to  reenllst  for  nore  than  1  year,  but  If  a  soldier  does 
nt  a  ^us  and  reenllsta  for  nore  than  1  year,  he  Is  then  nore  likely  to 
honor  hla  connltnent  and  the  attrition  rates  will  therefore  be  lover  in  the 
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bemia  groM^  th««  in  the  control  groupa.  The  e^trical  Bayes  eethod  is  one  way 
of  ehooalag  between  the  peyehologlcal  and  oconoaie  hypotbeaea  of  notlwatlona. 

The  Model  apeelfted  by  eenatlom  (1)  and  (2)  -nay  aoond  •trange- 
(Caaellnw  IMSf  p.  86).  bet  different  forw  of  It  ha*e  been  oaed  and  Justified 
in  nnrfcn<iti|f  titd  pnychology  licnrntute.  For  oxanplop  Kalwanl  ana  Slllt  (l9o2) 
used  a  alnilar  nodel  to  detemine  the  predictive  validity  of  intention  nea- 
siircs  lor  purehaalng  durable  and  packaged  goods.  The  conpound  distribution  of 
1.  on  1.  la  celled  the  beta-blnoalal.  or  negative  hypergeonetrle  distribution. 
The  probeblllty  distribution  for  a  reenllatn«it  eonnltaant  of  x  years  is  given 
by  (Kendall  and  Stuart,  Vol.  1.  1969,  p.  146): 


h(x) 


1  Bla  ♦  X.  b  >  B_-  xi - 

IT  *  1  B(x  ♦  1,  n  •  X  .  1)  B(a,b} 


0.1,2. 


(1) 


where 


B(a,b)  •  x*-‘  (1  -  x)**-!  dx.  (4) 

The  neon  of  the  distribution  in  (3)  is 


B(I.)  .  — OBr  .  (5) 

*  a  ♦  b 


and  the  variance  is 


VAR(i  )  .  — lalKa  ♦  b  *  Ji) —  .  (6) 

(a  *  b)^(a  ♦  b  ♦  1) 

Using  equations  (9)  and  (6)  and  the  actual  average  value  of  stated  intentions 
I,  we  obtain  the  enpirlcal  Bayes  estinate 


a  .  b 


O  -  I, 


a  *  b 


O) 


Argunents  for  the  use  of  enpirlcal  Bayes  nodels  versus  nore  traditional 
econonetrlc  nodels  closely  parallel  the  argunents  for  using  standard  Bayes 
nodels  rather  than  naxlnun  likelihood  nethods  (see  Kendall  A  Stuart,  1969, 
pp.  202>203).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  enpirlcal  Bayes  nethods  have 
been  used  successfully  with  data  sets  which  are  snail  and  inconplete  (Casella, 
1999),  and  inconplete  data  sets  are  frequently  encountered  in  studies  of  the 
reserves. 
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Solving  equations  (1)  through  (7)  above  using  the  Rsnd  reenllstaent  bonus 
data  ve  obtain  a  aean  reenllstaut  tlae  for  the  bonus  group  of  4.37  years, 
vlth  a  variance  of  2.02.  The  values  of  paraaeters  a  and  bare  4.46  and  1.67, 
respectively,  so  equation  (7)  becones 


Ij  -  3.7568  ♦  .14031*  .  (8) 

tquatlon  (8)  Is  the  enplrlcal  Bayes  estlaate  of  a  soldier’s  true  length  of 
reenllstaent  Intention,  baaed  upon  hla  stated  Intention. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  susnarlzed  In  Tables  1  through  3. 

Table  1  shovs  hov  the  existence  of  a  raanllstnent  bonus  tripled,  the  average 
length  of  coanltaent.  Table  2  shovs  that  bonuses  not  only  Increase  the  Ini¬ 
tial  ten  of  coanltaent,  they  also  Increase  retention  rates. 

Several  other  Interesting  points  are  also  Illustrated  In  Table  2.  The 
enplrlcal  Bayes  estlaate  calculated  froa  equation  (S)  Is  not  close  to  the 
actual  survival  rate  for  soldiers  vho  Initially  extended  for  only  1-year  ex¬ 
tensions.  It  Is  possible  that  an  entirely  different  nodel  night  need  to  be 
specified  for  the  soldiers  vho  don’t  receive  a  bonus.  On  the  other  hand  the 
eeplrlcal  Bayes  estlaates,  vhlch  vere  calculated  for  the  bonus  group,  vere 
reaarkably  close  to  the  survival  rates  for  3-year  and  6-year  reenlistees. 

This  lends  support  to  the  econoalc  hypothesis  that  bonuses  cause  soldiers  to 
react  according  to  their  true  intentions,  and  that  the  negative  hypergeoaetric 
Bodel  described  previously  gives  a  good  picture  of  those  intentions. 

note  also  that  Table  2  shovs  the  3.ysar  and  6-year  reenllstees  had  higher 
survival  rates  In  the  bonus  group  than  in  the  control  group.  This  lends  sup¬ 
port  to  the  vlev  that  bonuses  cause  soldiers  to  reenllst  according  to  their 
true  Intentions,  and  that  once  coaaltted  they  tend  to  honor  their  contracts, 
rather  than  have  the  saae  attrition  rate  as  a  group  that  did  not  receive  bo¬ 
nuses.  In  this  vlev  the  bonuses  are  really  preventing  "shrink^e,''  i.e.,  the 
difference  betveen  the  control  and  bonus  rates  shown  at  the  bottoa  of  Table  2. 
Note  that  this  Is  a  very  conservative  estlaate  of  the  Increased  retention 
achieved  by  the  bonuses,  since  the  bonus  group  actually  had  a  lover  survival 
rate  for  l-year  extenders.  Hence  the  bonus,  not  aeabership  In  the  bonus 
group,  vas  probably  the  cause  of  the  higher  retention  rate  of  the  3-year  and 
6-yesr  reenllstees  in  the  bonus  group. 

The  relative  cost  effectiveness  of  the  reenllstaent  bonuses  Is  shown  In 
fubl*  3.  Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  how  costly  bonuses  are,  since  aany 
reservists  would  reenllst  even  without  then.  Table  3  Is  the  cost  of  only  the 
prevented  "shrinkage"  shown  In  Table  2,  e.g..  It  assuaes  the  bonuses  bought 
only  the  difference  betveen  the  73. 6X  and  the  81. U  survival  rates  of  6-year 
reenllstees.  Ve  vere  fortunate  In  this  case  to  have  actual  survival  rates 
available  fron  the  Rand  bonus  tests,  so  those  rates  were  used  In  the  cost- 
effectiveness  calculations.  If  those  data  had  not  been  available,  ve  would 
have  used  the  76. 7X  figure,  rather  than  the  81. IX  figure  in  Table  2. 
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Table  1 


Avarag*  Tataa  of  CoapdtMBt 

RaonllstMit  Bonusas  Tripled  tha  Coadttad  Man-Taars 


Initial 

laanllstaant 

Oaelslon 

Amy 

National  Guard 

Totals 

MaaAar 

Man*Tra 

Nuabar 

Nan-Trs 

Nuabar 

Nan-Trs 

rimtrnl  CrouBi 

1-Tr 

788 

788 

2,110 

2,110 

2,898 

2,898 

3-Trj 

244 

732 

94 

282 

338 

1,014 

6-Tra 

21 

uai 

_ 22 

■  23& 

_ fift 

*08 

Totals: 

l.Ml 

1,694 

2,243 

2,626 

3,304 

4,320 

Aeeragaat 

1.60 

Man-Tra 

1.17 

Nan-Trs 

1.31 

Nan-Trs 

BoniM  Group: 

l-Tr 

89 

89 

3S1 

3S1 

440 

440 

3-Tra 

244 

732 

313 

945 

559 

1,677 

6-tra 

m. 

2.832 

_2U 

5.466 

1.383 

8.298 

Totals 

80S 

3,6S3 

1,577 

6,762 

2,382 

10,415 

Avaragas: 

4.S4 

Hao'-Tra 

4.29 

Nan-Trs 

4.37 

Nan-Trs 

Rav  Data  Soutea:  Crlasaac,  Ooarlng,  and  Saebar  (1982). 
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T«bl«  2 

Baplrlcsl  toy**  SstlastM 


Rc«nli*tB«nt  Bonuses  Incrssssd  Istsntloa  Bates 


At  Starts  of  ^XSDeclaBIIlt 

Tnlt^vl 

S  iMnllitlnf 

Reenlistaent 

Control 

Bonus 

Decision 

Group 

Group 

1-Tr 

87.38 

18.28 

3-Tra 

lO.A 

23.9 

6-Tra 

2.1 

_2Za2 

100.0 

100.0 

Tear  of  toerlaeot: 

Initial 

_ _ 

Baptrleal  Bayes 

Beenllstnent 

Control 

Bonus 

Decision 

Group 

Group 

Bstlaate 

1-Tr 

37. A8 

43.08 

63.08 

3-Trs 

72.9 

76.2 

69.7 

6-Tra 

73.6 

81.1 

76.7 

i’  Bav  Data  Source:  Gclasaer  and  Biller  (1985). 

i  Table  3 

Bonus  Costs  for  Additional  Han-Tears 
6-Tear  Bonuses  Are  the  Most  Cost  Effective 


Initial 


1  Beenllstnent 

1  Decision 

i 

Beenllstnent 

Bonus 

Current 

Dollars 

Inflation 

Adjusted 

Current 

Dollars 

Inflation 

Adjusted 

1 

1  3-Tra 

t 

S900 

8394.900 

8573,135 

87,331 

86,747 

1  6-Trs 

81,800 

82,727,300 

82,380,729 

84,384 

84,337 

'Inflation  Adjusted"  aeans  constant  1988  dollars. 
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Costs  In  both  current  dollars  and  constant  1986  dollarsi  assunlng  a  4X 
annual  Inflation  rate,  are  shovn  In  Table  3.  Bonuses  for  6-year  reenllstnents 
are  nore  cost  effective  than  bonuses  for  3-ycar  reenllstnents,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  the  bonuses  succeed  In  preventing  reenlistsMOt  shrinkage  fron  the  nost 
connltted  soldiers.  In  future  studies  an  enpirlcal  Bayes  estlnate  of  the  type 
shovn  In  Table  3  nay  be  tiae^  to  project  the  survival  rates  of  soldiers  vho 
accept  reenlistnent  bonuses,  which  will  aid  In  force  structure  projections. 


COMCLaSIOMS 

An  enpirlcal  Bayes  analysis  of  the  1978  Arny  Reserve  reenlistnent  bonus 
test  shows  that  reenlistnent  bonuses  are  a  useful  device  for  Increasing  the 
average  reenllstnept  terns,  or  "connltted  nan-years*  of  service  (Table  1). 
Bonuses  also  Increased  Arny  Reserve  retention  rates  (Table  2).  Six-year 
bonuses  are  sore  cost  effective  than  3-year  bonuses  (Table  3). 

Enpirlcal  Bayes  estlnates  have  been  especially  useful  In  applications 
where  the  existing  data  bases  have  been  snail  or  Ineonplete.  The  Sixth 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Conpensatlon  (QRHC)  nay  find  those  techniques 
useful  as  they  study  the  conpensatlon  structure  of  the  reserve  conponents. 

The  statistical  nethods  used  In  this  paper  can  also  be  applied  to  naklng 
projections  based  upon  analyses  that  the  Sixth  ORNC  nakes  using  newly  col¬ 
lected  data.  Measures  of  lengths  of  comnltnents  can  be  used  for  planning 
reserve  force  structure  sizes  several  years  Into  the  future.  An  analysis  of 
reenlistnent  rates  by  nental  category  would  be  a  logical  next  step.  Much  of 
the  literature  on  reserves  (Brinkerhoff  A  Grlssner,  1984)  concludes  that  re¬ 
serve  enlistnent  and  retention  rates  are  largely  dependent  upon  noneconomic 
factors  which  cannot  be  easily  quantified.  Thus  any  Methods,  such  as  empiri¬ 
cal  Bayes,  which  cap  cast  light  on.t-he  exact  value  of  the  quantifiable  none¬ 
tary  benefits  should  be  very  helpful  to  policymakers. 
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I.  IHTRODUCTIOH 


Th«  Pnsldvnt's  Sixth  (hiadranalal  Raviea  of  Hilltary  CoBvansation  (Sixth 
QRK!)  haa  bean  atwi.Ting  raaarva  eoMpanaation  isauaa.  In  this  papar  va  axaaine 
tha  affaeta  of  tha  naw  01  Bill  and  highar  raanlistnant  bonusas  on  raaarva 
raanlisteants.  Va  eoncluda  that  thoaa  nav  banafita  have  incraaaed  tha  nuaber 
of  raenliataea,  and  alao  incraaaad  tha  nuaber  of  coaaitted  aan-yaara  of 
aarvice. 

II.  RESERVE  REENLI3THENT  IRCERTIVES 

There  are  two  incentive  proxraaa  axaBined  here:  the  New  GI  Bill  and  the 
new  reenlletaent  bonua  program.  The  An;  haa  been  interaated  in  neaauring  the 
effecta  of  theae  new  prograaa. 

The  New  01  Bill  began  on  1  Jul  85.  To  be  eligible  for  benefita,  which 
could  bo  worth  up  to  S5040,  a  aoldler  auat  enliat,  reenlist,  or  extend  for  up 
to  a  6-year  term.  The  New  GI  Bill  replaced  the  previous  educational 
aaaistance  program  which  was  targeted  only  to  apecific  military  occupational 
apacialtiea  and  which  paid  benefita  up  to  only  $4,000.  The  two  educational 
asaiatanee  programs  are  therefore  not  directly  coeparable,  and  some  reservists 
who  joined  before  1  Jul  85  aay  be  eligible  for  both  programs. 

Reenllstaent  bonuses  were  increased  in  July  1986.  5-year  reenlistment 
bonuses  were  Increased  from  $900  to  $1250,  and  6-year  reenllstaent  bonuses 
were  increased  froa  $1800  to  $2500.  Because  there  was  one  year  between  the 
beginning  of  the  Hew  GI  Bill  and  the  Increases  in  the  reeDlistasnt  bonuses,  it 
is  possible  to  try  to  separate  their  effects. 
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Data  for  tha  resarvaa  haa  typleallf  baan  vary  difficult  to  obtain.  Va 
ara  fortunate  hara  to  bava  aavaral  eontinuoua  tlaa-aeriaa,  obtained  froa  the 
Dapartaent  of  tha  Aiay,  Office  of  tha  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Ptraonnal. 
Theaa  Ineluda  aonthly  data,  froa  July  1983  to  June  1987,  for  total  3-T*ar  and 
6-year  enliataenta  in  the  Amy  Reaarve  and  tha  Amy  Rational  Guard. 

Figures  1  through  4  show  the  aontbly  3-Tear  and  6-yaar  raenliataants  for 
Amy  Reserve  and  Rational  Ouardaaen.  Figure  1,  for  ezaaple,  illuatmtas  hov 
6-year  Reserve  reenllstaents  increased  with  tha  inception  of  tha  Rev  GI  Bill, 
and  increased  further  with  tha  higher  reenllstaent  bonuses.  Sons  of  the 
increased  reenllstaent  terns  appear  to  cone  froa  potential  3-Tear  raanllstees, 
as  shown  la  Figure  2. 

III.  GSTIMATIRG  THE  IMPACT  OF  REW  IRCEHTIVE  PROGRAMS 

We  obtained  seas  quantitative  estimates  of  the  effects  of  the  new  benefit 
programs  by  eatlaating  two  kinds  of  models.  In  the  first  type  of  nodel  we 
considered  the  absolute  number  of  3-Tear  and  6-year  reenlistmants.  In  the 
second  set  of  models  we  considered  the  relative  shares  of  6-year  and  3-year 
reenlistmenta. 

For  each  type  of  nodal  we  examined  three  kinds  of  effects: 
autocorrelation,  program  effects,  and  environmental  eff-cts.  Autocorrelation 
is  a  tern  that  describes  tha  fact  that  so  many  economic  series  move  up  or  down 
together  that  it  is  difficult  to  detemine  whether  cause  and  effect 
relatlonahips  exist.  Generalised  least  squares  (CLS)  and  the  Cochrane-Orcutt 
procedure  ware  used  to  correct  for  autocorrelation.  Ve  measured  for  program 
effects  by  running  regressions  of  aonthly  reenllstaents  against  dummy 
variables,  one  of  which  was  set  equal  to  0  until  the  start  of  the  Rew  GI  Bill 
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and  aqual  to  1  aftarnarda  (REHGIBIU) ,  and  oita  of  which  waa  sot  squal  to  0 
until  tha  start  of  ths  higher  reenlistaant  bonuses  and  aqual  to  1  afterwards 
(KEUBOniS). 

Envlronssntal  offsets  ware  asasursd  bj  the  unahlojasnt  rats.  Howsvar, 
this  tera  had  the  wrong  sign.  This  is  not  surprising  sines  raenlistasnts  wars 
rising  as  unasplojBant  rates  wars  falling,  and  in  any  case  ressrwiata 
typically  are  sotivated  by  nuaarous  factors,  uany  of  which  are  not  easily 
quantified. 

The  diraay  variables  that  were  used  in  Tsbles  1  through  4  explained  froa 
20  percent  to  39  percent  of  the  variation  in  reenlistaent  rates,  as  neasursd 
by  the  values.  Ifot  all  of  the  duany  variables  were  ststistically 
significant  in  those  models,  but  they  were  in  the  ratio  models  which  we  will 
describe  shortly. 

Table  1  shows  that  from  July  1983  until  the  start  of  the  New  Cl  Bill 
about  437  Reservists  reenlisted  each  month.  After  the  start  of  tha  Hew  GI 
Bill,  an  additional  39  Reservists  reenlisted  each  month,  for  a  total  of  496. 
After  reenlistaent  bonuses  were  raised,  another  203  Reservists  reenlisted  for 
6-year  tens,  for  a  total  of  699- 

Some  of  the  6-year  reenlistees  were  drawn  from  prospective  3-year 
reenlisteea,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  After  the  start  of  the  New  GI  Bill,  3-year 
reenliotmenta  dropped  by  about  43  contracts  per  month,  which  in  this  simple 
model  approximately  offsets  the  39  contract  gains  shown  in  Table  1 .  Thus  for 
Reservists,  the  net  effect  of  the  Hew  GI  Bill  was  simply  to  Increase  the 
committed  man-years  of  service. 

After  the  higher  bonuses  were  started  3-year  Reserve  rssnllstments 
dropped  by  28  contracts/month  (Table  2) ,  but  that  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
203  contracts/month  increase  in  6-year  reenlistments  (Table  1).  Thus  the  new 
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bonus  vroKran  inersased  both  total  Saaarva  raanllatnants  and  eowilttad  nan- 
yoara  of  aarvlea. 

Rational  Ouardaaan,  on  tha  otkar  hand,  had  aharp  not  tnoraaaos  la 
raanllstnanta  tram  both  hlchor  boausas  and  tha  Raw  61  Bill.  Hlfhar  bonusaa 
raaultad  In  an  Ineraasa  In  6-yaar  Ouard  raanllstnants  of  153  oontraeta/noath 
(Tabla  3).  and  a  deeraaaa  of  3-Toar  Guard  raanllatnanta  of  only  77 
eontraets/nonth  (Table  4). 

In  contrast  to  tha  Amy  Baserva,  In  which  the  Raw  61  Bill  appaars  to  have 
drawn  6-yaar  raanllataas  alaoat  antiraly  fron  the  pool  of  3-yaar  raanllstaas, 
thereby  IneraaalnR  tha  conaltted  nan-years  of  service,  the  Guard  received  a 
laraa  net  Increase  In  contracts  fron  tha  Haw  61  Bill.  3-year  Guard 
raanllataenta  dropped  by  only  45  contraets/nonth  (Table  4),  while  3-yaar  Guard 
reenlistaents  Increased  by  154  contraets/nonth  (Table  3),  a  net  gain  of  over 
100  eontracta/nonth. 

Another  analytical  approach  la  Illustrated  In  Tables  5  and  6,  in  which 
the  dependent  variables  were  6-year  reenlistaents  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
of  3-7ear  and  6-year  reenlistaents.  Using  ratios  nay  have  elininated  the 
effects  of  sons  of  the  onitted  variables,  and  the  values  do  show  that  these 
nodels  account  for  71  percent  to  78  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  ratios. 
Also,  all  of  the  explanatory  variables  are  statistically  significant. 

Tabla  5  shows  that  fron  July  1983  until  the  start  of  the  Hew  GI  Bill,  the 
ratio  of  6>yoar  Reserve  reenlistees  to  3-year  Reserve  reenlistees  was  about  3 
to  1,  or  75.3  percent  6-year  contracts.  When  the  Hew  GI  Bill  started,  the 
ratio  rose  by  6.7  percent,  to  82  percent,  and  the  new  bonuses  raised  the  ratio 
another  8.1  percent,  to  slightly  over  90  percent.  Slnllar  effects  are  shown 
for  tha  Hatlonal  Ouard  in  Table  6.  (The  corresponding  tables  for  3-year 
reenlistees  are  not  shown  because,  except  for  he  constant  teni,  the 
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eoaffleimta  ara  aqaal  and  oppoaita  in  aifn.  For  axaapla,  a  6.7  pareant 
Ineraaaa  of  6-paar  raanllatnaata  by  dafiaitloa  aaana  a  drop  of  6.7  parcaat  in 
tha  ratio  of  7-y*or  Sasarva  raanllataanta) .  For  both  tha  Raaarva  and  Rational 
Guard,  tablaa  5  aad  6  show  how  tha  Raw  GI  Bill  and  tha  biRhar  boauaaa 
ineraaaad  tha  ooMittad  aan-yaara  of  sarwlea. 

IV.  CORCLUSIOIS 

Tha  raaulta  of  this  papar  ara  ananarisad  in  Tabla  7.  HiRhar  bonuaas 
raaultad  in  a  nat  ineraaaa  in  raanliatnant  contracts  aad  looRor  eoaiittad  nan- 
yaara  of  sarviea  for  both  tha  Any  Raaorva  an  tha  Any  Rational  Guard.  The 
Row  GI  Bill  iaoraaaad  tha  eonaittad  aan-yaan  of  sarviea  for  both  the  Guard 
and  Sosorve,  and  raaultad  in  a  larRa  nat  ineraaaa  in  raanliatnant  contraets 
for  tha  Rational  Guard. 
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Figure  2 

US  Army  Reserve  3-Year  Reenlistmenls 
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for  6-yaar  tana  each  moith,  for  a  total  of 
699/Nonth.  28  fewer  maarviats  reenlistad  for 
3-yaar  tana,  for  a  total  of  76/Bcnth. 
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—  An  additional  153  Aiay  Hatlonal  rnwrdwan 

raanllatad  for  6-yiaar  tana  aach  aontti,  for 
total  of  1298/aDntl).  77  teMr  guatdaain 
raanllatad  for  3-yaar  tana,  for  a  total  of 
196/martth. 
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Introduction 


Increased  emphasis  on  the  importance  and  value  of  reserve  forces  has  re¬ 
cently  focused  attention  on  effective  ways  to  meet  reserve  manpower  require¬ 
ments.  One  of  the  major  tools  for  assisting  manpower  planners  to  meet  their 
required  force  structures  at  minimum  cost  is  the  use  of  targeted  enlistment 
and  retention  bonuses.  Previous  CNA  studies  analyzed  the  effectiveness  of 
bonuses  on  sdfiliation.  ‘  This  study  develops  and  analyzes  a  model  of  reten¬ 
tion  for  reservists  in  the  Navy  Selected  Reserve,  complementing  the  previous 
affiliation  analysis. 

The  study  focuses  on  the  retention  behavior  of  Navy  veterans  because 
they  are  the  largest  single  source  of  manpower  for  the  Naval  Reserve.  The 
available  data  on  veterans  is  also  better  and  more  prevalent,  and  most  of 
the  bonus  programs  in  the  reserves  are  designed  for  attracting  veterans. 
Focusing  on  veterans  will  also  provide  a  useful  comparison  to  the  existing 
studies  of  affiliation.  Another  reason  for  focusing  on  Navy  veterans  is  that 
they  are  generally  the  preferred  source  of  manpower  for  the  Selected  Reserve, 
having  already  obtained  valuable  training  and  experience  while  on  active 
duty. 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the  Sixth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Mil¬ 
itary  Compensation,  the  analysis  concentrates  on  estimating  the  effects  of 

pay  on  retention.  Factors  such  as  patriotism,  trsuning  opportunities,  and 
'S«e  CNA  Reseuch  Memotandom  St-249,  December  19t6,  by  Martha  E.  Shiells. 
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leadership  are  not  explicitly  addressed,  although  they  clearly  are  important. 
The  statistical  analysis  necessarily  focuses  on  the  quantifiable  aspects  of 
retention,  such  as  pay  and  personal  characteristics. 

An  Empirical  Model  of  Retention 

The  model  developed  and  estimated  in  this  study  closely  follows  the  analysis 
of  affiliation  decisions  by  Shiells.  Models  of  reenlistment,  such  as  those  of 
Goldberg  and  Warner,  ^  are  inappropriate  for  studying  reserve  retention  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  clear-cu*  reenlistment  point.  Although  veterans  affiliating 
with  the  Selected  Reserve  sign  contracts,  attrition  from  the  reserves  shows 
little  relationship  to  formal  contract  expiration  dates.  This  occurs  because 
the  association  with  the  reserve  is  voluntary,  and  although  the  contracts  are 
legally  binding,  in  practice  there  is  rarely  punishment  for  those  who  fail  to 
fulfill  them.  Lacking  any  relevant  reenlistmcnt  point  for  studying  reserve 
retention,  the  approach  taken  here  is  to  examine  the  probability  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  specified  period  of  time.  Since  retention  is 
generally  lowest  during  the  first  year  in  the  reserves,  a  logicsd  starting  point 
is  to  analyze  the  determinants  of  retention  during  the  first  year.  Alternative 
approaches  using  different  time  periods  or  based  on  the  total  length  of  time 
in  the  reserves  (i.e.,  survival  analysis  of  the  length  of  service  in  SELRES) 

are  not  analyzed  here,  but  are  being  explored  in  other  CNA  studies. 

’CNA  R««uch  Contribution  476,  'Determinants  of  Navy  Reenlistment  and  Extension 
Rates,"  Dec  1982 
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The  model  is  developed  in  terms  of  the  utility,  or  value,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  places  on  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve  versus  alternative  uses  of  his 
time.  Once  the  reservist  has  decided  to  afliliate,  the  options  are  to  remain 
in  SELRES  during  the  next  yesir,  or  leave  sometime  during  that  year.  To 
simplify  the  exposition  of  the  model,  it  is  assumed  that  the  utility  obtiuned 
from  reserve  association  during  the  year  can  be  expressed  as: 

Vs  =  U'5-t-«s  (1) 

where  IV5  is  the  financial  return  from  reserve  duty  and  6$  represents  the 
monetary  equivalent  of  the  non-pecuniary  benefits  from  belonging  to  the 
reserves.  Similarly,  the  utility  from  leaving  SELRES  is  expressed  as: 

Vl  =  +  Si  (2) 

The  subscripts  S  and  L  refer  to  those  staying  for  the  full  year  and  those 
leaving,  respectively.  The  specification  explicitly  leaves  open  the  possibility 
that  participation  in  the  reserves  may  have  an  impact  on  an  individual’s 
civilian  earnings,  as  well  as  result  in  different  non-pecuniary  benefits.  The 
impact  on  civilian  pay  is  allowed  to  account  for  the  possibility  that  reserve 
obligations  may  interfere  with  civilian  employment,  such  as  the  occasional 
need  to  forego  overtime,  travel,  or  other  obligations. 

The  non-pecuniary  benefits  are  assumed  to  be  specified  as: 


^5=05  +  +  75 

(3) 

Sl=0‘l  +  C‘lZ  -I-  7t 

(4) 
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where  Z  is  a  vector  of  personal  and  job  characteristics  that  affect  utility, 
and  75  and  yi  are  unobserved  random  effects,  such  as  patriotism,  civilian 
employment  opportunities,  and  other  non- quantifiable  factors. 

An  individual  will  stay  in  the  reserves  for  the  full  year  if  Vs  >  Vf,  that 
is,  if  the  utility  from  staying  exceeds  the  utility  from  leaving.  Put  differently, 
the  individual  stays  if 

75  -  7t  >  {Wl  -  Ws)  +  (al  -  a%)  +  (oj.  -  a%)Z  =>  0.  (5) 

Let  Ps  be  probability  that  an  individual  stays  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  at  least  one  year.  If  75  -  7i  is  assumed  to  have  a  logistic  cumulative 
distribution  function,  the  probability  of  staying  one  year  is  obtained  from: 

log(7^)  =  /3o  +  WW5-lVt)  +  ;3zZ  (6) 

i  -  Ps 

where  the  0i  coefficients  are  transformations  of  the  a,-  coefficients  above. 

Note  that  in  this  specification,  there  is  no  differentiation  between  reserve 
pay  that  comes  from  drill  pay  and  that  which  comes  from  a  bonus.  It  is 
assumed  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  reservist,  one  dollar  is 
worth  one  dollar  regardless  of  what  it  is  named.  This  approach  is  consistent 
with  common  sense  and  yields  more  precise  estimates  of  pay  effects.  Since 
data  on  the  civilian  earnings  of  each  reservist  are  not  avilable,  the  estimation 
of  pay  effects  is  based  solely  on  reserve  earnings. 
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Data  and  Specification  of  Variables 

The  sample  used  in  the  analysis  consists  of  Navy  veterans  who  separated 
from  active  duty  in  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985.  Only  first-term  veterans 
are  included,  and  aU  must  have  been  eligible  for  reenlistment.  Separations 
were  identified  from  the  Enlisted  Master  Record,  along  with  persona]  char¬ 
acteristics  and  military  records,  such  as  rating,  paygrade,  and  reenlistment 
eligibility.  Enlistment  and  retention  data  were  obtained  from  the  Reserve 
Common  Components  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS).  Information  on 
bonus  eligibility  is  provided  from  the  series  of  RAMOS  instructions  used  by 
COMNAVRESFOR  to  set  enlistment  goals  and  rating  categories.  Bonus  eli¬ 
gibility  is  determined  by  an  individual’s  rating  and  length  of  service,  and  the 
list  of  bonus  ratings  is  regularly  updated.  Consequently,  individuals  with 
(he  same  rating  and  length  of  service  but  different  separation  dates  may  not 
necessarily  have  the  same  calculated  reserve  pay. 

As  discussed  above,  the  reserve  pay  variable  used  consists  of  the  sum  of 
drill  pay  and  any  affiliation  bonus  that  the  reservist  qualities  for.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  imputed  bonus  pay  is  based  on  whether  an  individual 
qualifies  for  a  bonus,  not  whether  a  bonus  is  actually  received.  For  most  of 
the  sample  period,  there  is  insufficient  data  to  determine  which  reservists  ac¬ 
tually  receive  bonuses.  This  indeterminancy  may  cause  the  estimated  effect 
of  pay  to  be  understated. 

The  personal  characteristics  used  in  the  analysis  to  control  for  differences 
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in  civiUan  opportunities  and  tastes  for  the  military  are  sex,  race,  education, 
paygrade,  and  marital  status.  The  analysis  by  Shiells  found  that  women  wd 
nonwhites  were  more  likely  to  affiliate.  It  is  possible  that  these  behavioral 
differences  may  also  affect  retention,  so  controls  for  sex  and  race  are  included. 
Many  studies  of  attrition  in  the  military  have  found  significant  differences  in 
retention  between  high-school-graduates  and  non-graduates,  and  a  dummy 
variable  is  included  to  estimate  this  impact.  Variables  are  also  included  to 
examine  the  data  for  retention  differences  by  marital  status. 

Paygrade  differences  may  also  affect  retention.  Higher  paygrade  re¬ 
servists  may  he  more  likely  to  remain  because  thay  have  demonstrated  more 
ability  or  interest  in  Navy  service.  Inclusion  of  the  paygrade  may  make  it 
more  difficult  to  estimate  the  effects  of  pay,  however,  d-'"  to  the  high  cor¬ 
relation  between  paygrade  and  drill  pay.  For  that  reason  also,  a  variable 
for  length  of  service  is  not  included,  which  is  reasonably  approximated  by 
paygrade  anyway. 

Many  reservists  join  the  Selected  Reserve  while  on  active  duty,  while  oth¬ 
ers  do  not  enlist  for  several  months.  The  retention  behavior  between  these 
two  groups  may  differ,  if,  for  example,  those  who  are  out  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  consider  their  affiliation  decision  more  carefully.  Conversely, 
those  joining  immediately  after  separation  may  be  more  dedicated  or  eager 
to  join,  which  would  imply  higher  continuation  rates.  A  variable,  time  since 
separation,  is  included  to  estimate  whether  differences  in  this  length  of  time 
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have  any  impact  on  retention. 

Although  they  are  clearly  important,  the  effects  of  duty  assignment  vari¬ 
ables  on  retention  cannot  be  estimated  with  the  data  available  for  this  study. 
Incorporating  duty  variables,  such  as  whether  an  individual  is  cross-assigned 
or  In  Assignment  Processing  (lAP,  or  not  in  a  mobilization  .  introduces 
a  bias  into  the  estimates  because  this  information  is  only  available  after  a 
reservist  has  been  in  SELRES  for  a  period  of  time.  Hence  the  variables  will 
tend  to  have  positive  estimates,  even  if  the  true  impact  is  otherwise. 

The  Naval  Reserve  includes  a  large  number  of  ratings  among  which  re¬ 
tention  behavior  may  differ.  To  examine  these  differences,  the  Navy  ratings 
are  segmented  into  eleven  occupational  groupings,  each  of  which  is  estimated 
separately.  This  allows  for  variations  in  the  effects  of  pay  and  other  variables 
on  retention.  There  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  hospital  corpsmen  (HM), 
for  example,  wiU  respond  the  same  way  to  pay  changes  as  builders  (BU) 
or  seamen  (SN).  Table  1  lists  the  occupational  groups  used  in  the  analysis, 
along  with  the  ratings  included  in  each.  Sample  characteristics  by  rating 
group  are  provided  in  tables  2 A  and  2B. 


TABLE  1 


r 


i 

f 

s 


Rating  Groups  By  One-Digit  Occupational  Category 


1  Searoansliip 

2  Electronic  Equipment  Repair 

3  Communications/Intelltgence 

4  Medical 

3  Other  Technical 
6  Adnunistrative/Clerical 

7 A  Mechanical  Equipment  Repair 
•Aviation 

7S  Mechanical  Equipment  Repair 
-Surface 

8  Craftsmen 

9  Service/Supply 

10  Unrated 


BM,  GMG,  QM 

AQ,  AT,  AX,  CTM,  DS,  ET, 

FT,  MT,  ST,  TD,  TM 
AC,  AW,  CTI,  CTO,  CTR,  CTT, 
EW,  IS,  OS,  OT,  RM,  SM 
DT,  HM 

AG,  DM,  EA,  MU,  PH 
AK,  AZ,  CTA,  DK,  DP,  JO, 

PC,  PN,  RP,  SK,  VN 
AB,  AD,  AE,  AM,  AO,  AS 

BT,  CM,  EM,  EN,  GMM,  GMT, 
GS,  IC,  IM,  MM,  MN,  OM 

BU,  CE,  EO,  HT,  LI,  ML, 

MR,  PM,  SW,  UT 

MS,  PR,  SH 
AN,  CN,  FN,  SN 
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TABLE  2A 


Descriptive  Statistics  By  Rating  Group 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5" 

6 

Ntimber  of 
Observations 

1,883 

2,387 

3,653 

3,129 

409 

2,997 

Continuation 

Rate  (Percent) 

49.7 

59.8 

54.3 

61.5 

58.9 

55.2 

Average 

Paygrade 

4.3 

4.8 

4.6 

4.2 

4.5 

4.4 

Pay  (S  1986 
Thousands) 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2il 

2.0 

Percent 

Nonwhite 

17.5 

9.7 

19.5 

19.0 

10.3 

25.5 

Percent 

Female 

4.0 

6.4 

16.7 

30.0 

35.9 

42.9 

Percent 

Non-graduate 

23.7 

9.3 

11.1 

7.9 

8.1 

11.0 

Percent 

Married 

31.7 

31.6 

28.9 

37.5 

35.7 

37.2 

Time  Since 

Affiliation  (months) 

8.1 

8.7 

7.2 

6.0 

7.7 

8.1 
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TABLE  2B 


Descriptive  Statistics  By  Bating  Group 


7A 

7S 

8 

9 

10 

Number  of 
Observations 

3,206 

7,113 

1,960 

1,112 

1,189 

Continuation 

Rate  (Percent) 

47.8 

51.4 

50.4 

53.8 

49.9 

Average 

Paygrade 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.1 

3.0 

Pay  ($  1986 
Thousands) 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

Percent 

Nonwhite 

24.6 

19.4 

8.7 

25.3 

35.4 

Percent 

Female 

6.0 

4.0 

3.7 

17.2 

10.3 

Percent 

Non-graduate 

15.2 

14.8 

15.1 

15.2 

24.7 

Percent 

Married 

31.4 

31.1 

33.8 

32.3 

26.7 

Time  Since 
Affiliation  (months) 

9.0 

9.0 

9.1 

8.8 

8.8 

10 
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As  can  be  seen  in  table  2,  there  is  substantial  variation  in  the  average 
first  year  continuation  rate  among  the  rating  groups  in  the  sample.  The 
highest  retention  group  is  Group  4,  which  consists  of  the  medical  ratings; 
the  lowest  retention  is  in  Group  7A,  Aviation  Mechanical  Elquipment  Repair. 
The  rating  groups  also  vary  considerably  in  their  typical  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics.  Non-high-school-graduates  are  conunon  within  the  non-rated 
category  (Group  10),  and  least  likely  in  the  Medical  field  (Group  4). 

Estimation  Results 

The  regression  results  for  Groups  1  through  6  are  shown  in  table  3,  while 
the  remaining  categories  are  in  table  4.  The  estimates  show  that  pay  has  a 
significant  positive  effect  in  8  of  the  11  rating  groups.  The  rating  categories 
that  do  not  show  a  statistically  significant  impact  of  pay  are  Medical  (Group 
4),  Service  and  Supply  (Group  9),  and  Unrated  (Group  10).  Possible  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  an  estimated  pay  effect  for  these  rating  groups  are  the  limited 
variation  in  pay  within  each  group  (especially  the  Unrated,  which  are  all 
paygrade  E-3  and  receive  no  bonuses)  and  actual  behavioral  differences. 
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TABLE  3 


Regression  Estimates  For  Rating  Groups  1-6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Intercept 

-1.997 

(4.02) 

-2.129 

(4.83) 

-2.082 

(5.88) 

-0.680 

(1.64) 

-2.269 

(2.28) 

-1.056 

(2.54) 

Nonwhite 

0.379 

(3.02) 

0.058 

(0.40) 

0.130 

(1.48) 

0.070 

(0.73) 

-0.123 

(0.36) 

-0.014 

(0.16) 

Non-graduate 

-0.419 

(3.66) 

-0.7697 

(5.22) 

-0.502 

(4.57) 

-0.594 

(4.39) 

-0.756 

(1.96) 

-0.499 

(4.12) 

Female 

0.220 

(0.91) 

0.352 

(1.96) 

0.565 

(5.94) 

0.271 

(3.22) 

0.649 

(2.86) 

0.314 

(4.01) 

Pay 

1.774 

(2.29) 

2.439 

(2.75) 

1.644 

(3.00) 

-0.268 

(0.43) 

3.964 

(1.97) 

1.639 

(2.31) 

Paygrade 

0.181 

(2.24) 

o>i86 

(2.47) 

0.216 

(3.49) 

0.286 

(4.36) 

0.022 

(0.11) 

-0.009 

(0.13) 

Married 

-0.194 

(1.97) 

-0.068 

(0.73) 

-0.025 

(0.33) 

-0.021 

(0.27) 

-0.258 

(1.15) 

0.034 

(0.43) 

Time  since 
separation 

0.021 

(4.70) 

0.020 

(5.17) 

0.023 

(6.57) 

0.013 

(3.27) 

0.038 

(3.44) 

0.027 

(7.21) 

Log 

likelihood 

-1,271 

- 1 ,5o  1 

-2,447 

-2,054 

-263 

-2,016 

Chi-square 

67.5 

102.6 

143.0 

63.9 

27.6 

89.1 

Observations 

1,883 

2,387 

3,653 

3.129 

409 

2,997 

Note  Absolute  value  of  t-statistic  in  parentheses.  The  chi-square 
statistic  is  a  test  of  the  joint  significance  of  the  explanatory  variables. 
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TABLE  4 


Regression  Estimates  For  Rating  Groups  7A-10 


7A 

7S 

8 

9 

10 

Intercept 

-1.196 

(2.64) 

-2.054 

(7.38) 

-2.394 

(4.86) 

-0.976 

(1.40) 

0.841 

(0.56) 

Nonwhite 

0.090 

(1.06) 

0.176 

(2.83) 

0.083 

(0.50) 

0.091 

(0.63) 

0.113 

(0.89) 

Non- graduate 

-0.473 

(4.56) 

-0.587 

(8.29) 

-0.582 

(4.32) 

-0.777 

(4.29) 

-0.677 

(4.75) 

Female 

0.389 

(2.55) 

0.339 

(2.73) 

0.519 

(2.07) 

0.515 

(3.01) 

0.003 

(0.01) 

Pay 

-0.138 

(0.14) 

1.695 

(2.76) 

2.142 

(2.72) 

0.095 

(0.08) 

-1.878 

(0.65) 

Paygrade 

0.234 

(3.26) 

0.214 

(4.43) 

0.193 

(2.32) 

0.199 

(1.69) 

* 

Married 

-0.101 

(1.30) 

-0.096 

(1.83) 

-0.136 

(1.37) 

•0.057 

(0.43) 

0.065 

(0.48) 

Time  since 
separation 

0.026 

(8.20) 

0.027 

(12.12) 

0.032 

(7.33) 

0.033 

(5.46) 

0.027 

(4.66) 

Log 

likelihood 

•2,163 

-4,766 

-1,308 

-735 

-801 

Chi-square 

112.5 

322.7 

>01.9 

64.8 

46.0 

Observations 

3,206 

7,113 

1.960 

1,112 

1,189 

Note;  Absolute  value  of  t-statistic  in  parentheses. 

A  *  indicates  that  the  variable  was  not  included  in  the  equation. 
Note:  Absolute  value  of  t-statistic  in  parentheses.  The  chi-square 
statistic  is  a  test  of  the  joint  significance  of  the  explanatory  variables. 
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The  most  important  variables  affecting  first  year  retention  are  pay  and 
education.  Non-high-school  graduates  are  significantly  less  likely  to  com 
plete  the  first  year  of  reserve  duty  than  are  graduates.  While  this  result  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  active  duty  studies  of  attrition  it  is  nonetheless 
surprising  that  the  effect  remains  so  strong  even  after  the  sailor  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  an  active  duty  tour.  (Note  also  that  the  sample  includes 
only  those  eligible  for  reenlistment.)  This  analysis  confirms  previous  findings 
that  non-graduates  are  generally  much  less  reliable  recruits  than  graduates. 

The  effects  of  the  other  variables  are  generally  mixed,  with  the  esti¬ 
mates  varying  among  rating  groups.  In  most  cases,  higher  paygrade  results 
in  higher  continuation,  even  after  controlling  for  the  pecuniary  effects  of 
paygrade  via  the  pay  variable.  Apparently,  individuals  leaving  active  duty 
with  higher  paygrades  are  better  adapted  to  Navy  life  or  have  a  significantly 
stronger  preference  for  military  service. 

Sex  also  has  a  fairly  strong  effect  in  many  rating  groups,  with  women 
having  higher  continuation  rates  than  men.  Marital  status,  however,  has  lit¬ 
tle  impact,  indicating  that  the  burden  that  reserve  duty  places  on  family  life 
is  not  much  greater  for  married  people.  There  is  little  difference  in  contin¬ 
uation  rates  between  whites  and  nonwhites  in  this  sample.  Delays  between 

separation  from  active  duty  and  reserve  affiliation  generally  improve  reten- 

’Sce,  for  rxample,  CNA  Research  Memorandum  86-192,  "Early  Attrition  in  FY  1985: 
The  Effects  of  the  Delayed  Entry  Pro(ram.  Accession  Month,  and  Enlistment  Program," 
by  Donald  J.  Cymrot.  For  an  analysis  of  attrition  in  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
tee  CNA  Research  Contribution  ST2, Modeling  Spikes  in  Hazard  Rates,  by  Dean  FoUmann, 
Matthew  Goldberg,  and  Laurie  May. 
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tion,  perhaps  because  the  reservist  has  spent  more  time  thinking  about  the 
enlistment  decision.  Although  always  positive  and  statistically  significant, 
the  effect  is  relatively  small.  The  estimated  effect  of  time  since  affiliation 
indicates  that  it  acts  much  like  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP)  does  in 
active  Navy  recruiting-recruits  who  were  in  the  DEP  prior  to  accessing  are 
less  likely  to  attrit. 

The  impact  of  pay  on  retention  is  best  shown  in  table  5,  which  gives 
the  predicted  effect  on  continuation  rates  of  a  $300  bonus.  For  most  of  the 
raring  groups,  the  impact  is  sizeable,  with  predicted  continuation  rising  by 
several  points.  * 

*Thc  standatc*  etiots  of  th«  predicted  probabilities  were  calculated  using  the  delta 
method  described  in  C.R.  Rao.  linear  Statistical  Inference  and  Its  Applications  ,  2nd 
Edition,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  New  York,  1973,  pp.  387. 
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TABLE  5 


fi 

$  Predicted  Effect  of  a  S300  Bonus 

!■' 


Rating 

Average  Continuation 

Continuation  Rate 

Group 

Rate  Without  Bonus 

With  Bonus 

1 

49.7 

53.7 

(.012) 

(.021) 

2 

60.2 

65.4 

(.010) 

(.021) 

3 

54.5 

58.2 

(.008) 

(.015) 

5 

59.7 

68.0 

(.025) 

(.047) 

6 

55.4 

59.1 

(.009) 

(.018) 

7S 

51.5 

55.3 

(.006) 

(.015) 

8 

50.5 

55.4 

(.012) 

(.021) 

Standard  errors  in  parentheses  were  computed  using  the  delta  method. 


The  estimated  effects  of  pay  shown  in  table  5  actually  underestimate  to  a 
large  degree  the  net  impact  of  a  bonus  on  SELRES  manpower.  The  bonuses 
used  by  the  Naval  Reserve  are  actually  affiliation  bonuses,  although  as  this 
analysis  has  shown,  they  also  have  an  impact  on  retention.  To  evaluate  the 
true  impact  of  an  affiliation  bonus,  the  cumtilative  effects  of  the  bonus  on 
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I  both  affiliation  and  retention  must  be  taken  into  account.  For  example,  this 

f  analysis  of  retention  indicated  that  attrition  of  Hospital  Corpsmen  (in  rating 

group  4)  was  unaffected  by  pay.  However,  previous  CNA  research  showed 
that  rating  group  to  have  affiliation  rates  that  were  strongly  affected  by  pay. 
^  Focusing  solely  on  retention  or  affiliation  may  provide  a  misleading  picture 
of  the  total  effect  of  a  bonus  on  achieving  manpower  goals. 

A  more  complete  description  of  the  effect  of  a  $300  bonus  is  provided  in 
table  6.  The  table  shows  the  estimated  impact  of  a  $300  bonus  on  the  affil¬ 
iation  and  retention  rates  of  a  notional  group  of  100  Navy  veterans  coming 
off  active  duty.  The  predicted  effect  of  the  bonus  on  affiliation  and  retention 
is  shown  for  each  rating  group.  As  the  table  shows,  there  is  substantial 
variation  among  rating  groups  due  to  differential  responses  to  the  bonus  at 
affiliation  time  and  differential  responses  to  the  bonus  on  retention.  The 
rating  groups  also  vary  significantly  in  their  average,  or  baseline,  affiliation 
and  continuation  rates.  For  the  Medical  rating  group  4,  for  example,  a 
bonus  has  a  strong  impact  on  affiliation,  but  little  effect  on  retention.  The 
large  number  remaining  after  one  year  is  attributable  to  the  high  baseline 
affiliation  rate  and  the  response  of  affiliation  to  the  bonus.  Rating  group  5 
shows  no  effect  of  the  bonus  on  affiliation  but  a  positive  impact  on  retention. 
Rating  groups  9  and  10,  on  the  other  hand,  are  insensitive  to  pay  during 

both  the  affiliation  and  retention  decisions. 

*Sec  CNA  Research  Memorandum  “AffUiation  of  Navy  Veterans  With  the 

Selected  Reserve,"  by  Martha  E.  Shiells,  Dec  ]9S<. 
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The  best  indicator  of  the  net  effect  of  the  bonus  is  provided  by  comparing 
the  last  two  columns  of  table  6.  These  columns  show  the  number  of  reservists 
left  in  SELRES  out  of  a  chort  of  100  veterans  coming  off  active  duty.  The 
difference  between  the  two  columns  gives  the  estimate  of  the  cuntulative 
impact  of  the  bonus  on  the  number  of  reservists  who  remain  in  SELRES 
one  year  after  affiliation.  For  example,  in  rating  group  I,  13  out  of  100 
veterans  coining  off  active  duty  would  affiliate  without  the  $300  bonus  and 
IT  would  join  with  it.  Of  those  joining,  approximately  6.5  would  remain  in 
SELRES  after  one  year  without  a  bonus  and  9.1  would  remain  if  there  were  a 
bonus.  One  way  to  interpret  these  results  is  to  say  that  the  Navy  gets  about 
two-and-a-half  more  sailors  with  one  year  of  experience  for  a  hypothetical 
$300  affiliation  bonus  program  for  rating  group  1.  ® 

These  estimates  may  be  used  to  calculate  the  additional  costs  of  acquir¬ 
ing  more  Navy  veterans.  To  use  the  example  of  rating  group  1,  the  Selected 
Reserve  got  4  more  affiliations  than  they  would  have  without  the  bonus,  and 
an  expected  2.6  more  veterans  with  one  year  of  SELRES  experience.  The 
total  cost  for  this  added  manpower  is  approximately  $5,100  (17  affiliations 
times  the  $300  bonus).  If  the  goal  is  to  have  reservists  with  skills  and  at  least 
one  year  of  experience  in  SELRES,  the  average  cost  for  the  extra  manpower 
is  $1,961  ($5,100  divided  by  the  2.6  gained  in  retention).  In  setting  policy, 

this  cost  estimate  should  be  compared  to  the  benefits  of  readiness  or  the 

‘This  ptobably  undcr-estimstn  the  benefit  to  the  Navy  since  the  other  one-and-a-hslf 
sailors  are  in  the  reserves  (or  some  period,  although  less  than  one  year. 
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cost  of  getting  the  manpower  from  some  other  source.  For  example,  if  there 
are  not  enough  Navy  veterans,  it  may  be  necessary  to  recruit  and  train  Sea 
and  Air  Mariners  (SAMs)  to  fill  the  shortfall.  If  the  recruiting  and  training 
costs  for  a  SAM  were  greater  than  Sl,960,  it  is  more  cost  effective  to  use  the 
bonus  to  attract  Navy  veterans.  Since  veterans  are  generally  much  better 
trained  and  qualified  than  SAMs,  the  overall  benefit  to  the  reserve  forces  is 
actually  much  greater  due  to  the  enhanced  readiness  of  the  units. 
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TABLE  6 


Effects  of  a  S300  Bonus  on  Affiliation  and  Retention 
Rating  Group  Niunber  AflSliatjng  Number  Remaining  One  Year 

V/ithout  Bonus  With  Bonus  Without  Bonus  With  Bonus 


1 

13 

17 

6.5 

9.1 

2 

8 

9 

4.8 

5.9 

3 

14 

17 

7.6 

9.9 

4 

22 

27 

13.6 

16.7 

5 

11 

11 

6.6 

7.5 

6 

11 

16 

6.1 

9.5 

7A 

10 

10 

4.8 

4.8 

7S 

6 

6 

3.1 

3.3 

8 

10 

11 

5.1 

6.1 

9 

12 

12 

6.5 

6.5 

10 

10 

10 

5.0 

5.0 

Note:  Numbers  refer  to  those  remaining  out  of  a  hypothetical  population 
of  100  Navy  veterans.  The  effect  of  the  bonus  on  affiliation  is  taken  from 
CNA  Research  Memorandum  86-249,  table  8,  page  28. 
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Conclusions 


This  study  hss  developed  and  estimated  a  model  of  retention  of  Navy  veter¬ 
ans  during  the  first  year  of  duty  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  The  results  show 
that  pay  has  a  significant  positive  impact  on  retention.  The  strength  of 
the  effect,  however,  varies  by  rating  group.  For  ratings  responsive  to  pay, 
affiliation  and  retention  bonuses  can  be  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive 
tools  for  increstsing  retention.  For  ratings  unresponsive  to  pay  (the  Medical, 
Service/Supply,  and  Unrated  rating  groups  in  this  study),  other  mechanisms 
will  be  needed.  One  method,  already  used  in  the  medical  ratings,  is  to  recruit 
non-prior-service  personnel  (NFS)  instead  of  Navy  veterans.  NFS  recruits 
have  a  mandatory  drilling  obligation,  which  results  in  higher  retention.  The 
lack  of  a  pay  effect  for  the  Uiurated  group  is  probably  due  to  greater  impor¬ 
tance  of  promotion  and  training  opportunities  for  this  category. 

The  results  of  this  ansJysis  also  showed  education  to  be  an  important 
predictor  of  attrition  on  the  Selected  Reserve.  As  in  the  regular  Navy,  non- 
high-school  graduates  are  much  more  likely  to  leave  within  a  short  period 
of  time. 

Areas  which  would  be  fruitful  for  further  analysis  are  examining  the 
impact  of  assignment  characteristics  and  the  effects  of  the  civilian  economy. 
Assignment  issues  could  be  critically  inq>ortant  since  they  affect  readiness 
not  only  through  retention  but  also  through  the  quality  of  the  match  of 
billet  requirements  and  individual  skills.  The  effects  of  civilian  earnings 


n 

i 

8 

and  unemployment  may  also  be  very  importemt,  and  further  investigation 
of  these  variables  should  be  undertaken. 

A  final  area  of  investigation  is  to  see  if  the  decisions  to  affiliate  and  then 
to  stay  or  leave  are  related.  For  example,  individuals  unlikely  to  join  may 
also  be  unlikely  to  stay  if  they  do  join.  This  possibility  may  change  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  pay  effects  shown  in  table  6,  since  the  bonus  will 
tend  to  bring  in  more  people  that  are  unlikely  to  remain  in  SELRES,  thereby 
diminishing  the  impact  of  the  bonus  on  retention.  Further  investigation  of 
this  research  topic  should  be  a  high  priority. 
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Appendix  F.  DESIGK  OF  A  RESERVE  ENLISTMENT  B(»ins  EXPERIMENT 
(ARMY  RESEARCH  INSTITOTE) 


Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy 
Research  Group 

Working  Paper  KPFRG  88-3 

DESIGN  OF  A  RESERVE  ENLISTMENT  BONDS  EXPERIMENT 


DESIGN  OF  K  RESERVE  EMUSTHENT  BONUS  EXPERIMENT 


Thfi  Amy  Reserve  and  National  Guard  rely  upon  enlistaent 
bonuses  for  three  principal  objectives: 

o  To  increase  the  total  nusber  of  nonprlor  service 

enlistaents 

o  To  fill  shortages  in  critical  skills  and  units 

o  To  increase  retention 

The  present  enlistaent  bonuses  are  paid  out  according  to  the 
following  schedule:  50%  upon  coapletion  of  initial  active 
training,  25%  upon  cospletion  of  two  years  of  TPU  service,  and 
25%  after  coapletlon  of  four  years  of  service. 

Presently  there  is  a  concern  that  the  current  skill  bonus  of 
$2,000  nay  be  insufficient  to  achieve  critical  reserve  and 
National  Guard  recruiting  objectives.  At  the  sane  time,  it  is 
believed  that  the  current  unit  bonus  of  $l,500  is  higher  than 
necessary.  This  paper  outlines  the  design  of  an  experinent  to 
eonpare  the  costs  and  effectiveness  of  alternative  skill  bonus 
prograns,  inpleaented  in  conjunction  with  a  reduction  of  the 
current  unit  bonus  levels. 

Our  current  assumption  is  that  the  experinental  prograns 
will  be  Inpleaented  in  conjunction  with  an  across-the-board 
reduction  in  the  unit  bonus.  This  reduction  will  allow  the 
experiment  to  be  inpleaented  for  the  sane  total  cost  as  the 
present  program.  The  experiment  is  not  designed  to  test  the 
effects  of  the  reduced  unit  bonus,  but  rather  to  provide 
information  on  how  to  more  efficiently  design  future  skill  bonus 
programs. 
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DESIGN  or  TEST  PSOGSAMS 

Th«  •xparlattnt  w«  propose  is  Intended  to  test  the  effects  of 
two  skill  bonus  progran  variables: 

o  different  bonus  anounts 

o  different  payout  schedules 

The  different  bonus  anounts  will  be  used  to  assess  whether 
larger  noninal  skill  bonuses  will  increase  the  total  nunber  of 
nonprior  service  enlistnents  and  channel  people  into  the  critical 
skills  that  are  nost  difficult  to  fill.  The  different  payout 
schemes  are  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  bonus  can  be  used 
to  reduce  attrition. 

We  propose  a  3-cell  experimental  design  to  test  the 
enlistment,  skill  channelling,  and  retention  effects  of  two  skill 
bonus  levels  and  two  payout  schedules.  Table  1  illustrates  this 
design.  The  experimental  bonuses  would  be  paid  for  enlistment  in 
selected  dlfficult-to-fill  MOS.  Other  MOS  would  still  receive 
the  current  $2,000  skill  bonus. 

The  design  provides  program  variation  in  both  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  bonus  and  the  payout  rate.  ,pell  A  is 
intended  primarily  to  test  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the 
nominal  value  of  the  bonus.  A  purely  symmetric  design  would 
reguire  that  this  cell  provide  proportional  increases  in  each 
of  the  three  payout  amounts.  He  propose  instead  to  feduce 
the  initial  payment  upon  completion  of  training  arid  increase 
substantially  the  additional  bonus  dollars  at  the  two-  and 
four-year  payout  periods  for  three  reasons.  First,  because 
a  strictly  proportional  increase  would  substantially  increase 
the  cost  of  the  experiment.  Second,  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  create  a  bonus  test  that  would  dominate  other  HOS.  It 
would  be  likely  that  the  skill  channeling  effects  of  Such  a 
program  would  make  it  difficult  to  fill  MOS  that  only  offered 
the  $2,000  bonus. 

Finally,  is  likely  that  such  a  program  would  be 
ineffective  and  possibly  detrimental  for  retention.  Since 
attrition  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  problem  faced  by 
the  reserves,  only  experimental  programs  that  are  likely  to 
improve  retention  are  considered.  The  A  Cell  would  promote 
completion  of  the  enlistment  term  by  increasing  the  payments 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  service. 

Note  that  the  experimental  program  will  not  apply  to 
all  bonus  MOS  in  each  cell.  Applicants  will,  in  effect, 
have  a  choice  between  the  current  program  (for  bonus  MOS  not 
in  the  experiment)  and  the  experimental  program.  One  effect 
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of  this  cholco  Bay  ba  to  aneouraga  aalf-aalaetlon  on  tha 
basis  of  discount  ratas,  with  individuals  with  high  ratss 
Bora  likaly  to  antar  tha  non-axpariBantal  MOS.  If  high 
discount  ratas  ara  assoeiatad  with  low  ratantion,  than  ws 
would  axpact  to  obsarva  a  daoraasa  in  ratantion  in  bonus  MOS 
at  currant  Isvals  in  this  call. 

Call  B  will  further  test  a  "pay  as  you  go*  plan.  Tha 
bonus  will  ba  incraasad  to  a  noBinal  valua  of  $5,000,  but  it 
will  ba  paid  out  in  fiva  incraasing  aBounts  that  will  bagin 
upon  tha  conplation  of  tha  first  yaar  of  sarviea.  Tha  dalay 
of  paynant  until  tha  conplation  of  tha  first  yaar  is  bacausa 
of  tha  high  loss  rata  that  appaars  to  occur  in  tha  first  yaar 
for  tha  rasarvas.  While  9  percent  of  reservists  appear  to 
attrit  frM  training,  an  additional  11.4  percent  fall  to 
coaplata  one  yaar  of  service.  Postponing  tha  initial  bonus 
paynent  until  tha  and  of  tha  first  yaar  should  increase  tha 
incentive  for  reservists  to  complete  their  first  year. 

The  use  of  increasing  paynents  throughout  the  first  five 
years  is  designed  to  encourage  bonus  recipients  to  remain  in 
the  reserves  and  guard.  Figure  1  illustrates  tha  proportion 
of  reserve  and  ^ard  recruits  who  complete  each  yaar  of 
service.  Attrition  remains  high  over  the  entire  enlistment 
term.  Therefore,  a  payment  schedule  with  an  increasing 
incentive  to  remain  at  each  yaar  is  in  direct  agreement  with 
the  retention  problems  faced  by  the  reserves. 

We  expect  the  progran  in  Cell  B  to  have  a  positive 
effect  on  all  of  the  outcome  variables.  Tha  key  research 
issues  with  respect  to  this  cell  will  be  sire  of  these 
effects  relative  to  each  other  and  relative  to  those  produced 
by  the  other  experlBental  program.  One  empirical  guestion  to 
be  answered  by  the  sxperinent  is  whether  the  A  Cell 
experlBent  produces  the  desired  result  with  a  $3,ooo  bonus  in 
three  payaents,  or  would  the  $5,000  bonus  with  five  payments 
be  required. 

The  economic  cost  of  the  experiment  will  be  determined 
by  four  factors: 

o  The  payment  amounts 

o  The  payment  schedule 

o  The  government's  discount  rate 

o  The  probability  of  remaining  in  the  Beserves. 

Table  1  illustrates  the  expected  present  value  cost  of 
the  alternative  bonus  programs.  Cell  A,  providing  fifty 
percent  greater  nominal  benefits,  would  cost  21  percent  more 
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than  tha  currant  AKHG  prograa,  and  14  parcant  aora  for  tba 
DSAR.  Call  B,  with  150  parcant  graatar  noainal  banaflts  than 
tha  control  call,  would  cost  74  parcant  and  59  parcant  aora 
than  tha  currant  ASMG  and  OSAR  prograas,  raspactivaly. 

Rota  that  thasa  cost  astiaates  assuaa  that  ratantion 
ratasjraaaln  constant  undar  tha  axparlaantal  prograas,  but  do 
naJi  account  for  tha  govamaant's  discount  rata.  Accounting 
for  a  govamaant  discount  rata  of  8%  would  radiiea  tha  abova 
astiaatas  by  12  to  20  parcantaga  points  dapanding  on  tha 
Call.  Positiva  ratantion  af facts  will,  of  coursa,  incraasa 
thasa  costs.  Howavar,  any  positiva  ratantion  af facts  would 
ba  Bora  than  off sat  by  raducad  racruiting  and  training  costs. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  EXPEEXMERT 

Tha  call  sizas  outlinad  in  Tabla  2  ara  tantatlva. 

Precisa  dataminatiora  will  raquira  inforsation  about 
axpacted  savings  froa  tha  reduction  of  unit  bonuses,  and  a 
final  deteraination  of  the  MOS  to  be  included  in  the 
experinent.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  a  niniaun  of  1,000 
projected  quality  accessions  will  ba  needed  in  each  cell. 

In  order  to  control  for  the  National  Guard,  it  is 
expected  that  both  tha  Reserve  and  National  Guard  will  offer 
the  sane  bonus  program  in  each  area.  Thus,  tha  geographic 
boundaries  of  tha  axparlnant  should  confom  as  closely  to 
states  as  possible. 

The  experinental  MOS  should  also  ba  as  similar  as 
possible  for  tha  two  programs.  If  MOS  differ  between  tha 
Guard  and  the  Rasarva,  they  should  still  remain  difficult-to- 
fill  MOS  in  each. 

EVAUIATIRC  THE  RESOISIS  OF  THE  JOCFERIMEMT 

Three  kinds  of  maasuras  would  ba  used  to  evaluate  tha 
alternative  programs: 

o  Gross  anlistmants 

o  Channeling  affects 

o  Retention  affects 

In  ordar  to  evaluate  tha  axparimant,  both  geographic 
and  time  controls  will  ba  used.  Figure  2  graphically 
illustrates  tha  experimantal  design,  such  a  design  permits 
an  analysis  of  tha  affects  of  tha  test  programs  separate  from 
any  extraneous  changes  that  may  occur  to  test  calls  or  over 
time. 
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Th«  mlistMiit  •Cfcets  could  b*  oatiMtod  through  th« 
following  rolatlonshlp: 

B  ••  f  (Progran,  Call,  Yaar,  X) 

vhara  B  rapraaantad  tha  nuhbar  of  anllatBants,  and  X  would  ba 
a  aarias  of  eharactaristiea  ralatad  to  raerultlng,  auch  aa 
uneaployaant  rata.  FYSS  could  aarva  aa  tha  baaalina  parlod, 
in  addition  to  tha  uaa  of  a  gaograpblc  taat  call.  Thua,  tha 
axpariaant  would  aaaaaa  tha  ehanoa  in  a  aaaaura  for  tha 
axpariaantal  call  coaparad  to  tha  ehanoa  in  that  factor  for 
tha  control  call. 

Slailar  aguationa  could  ba  davalopad  for  analyzing  tha 
effacta  of  tha  test  prograas  upon  akill  channeling  and 
attrition.  To  astlMta  tha  lapact  of  tha  axperiaent  on  M05 
distribution,  three  groupa  of  MOS  would  ba  analyzed: 

Group  1-MOS  with  larger  bonuses  in  calls  A  and  B 

Group  2-KOS  that  racaivad  the  sane  bonus  in  all  cells 

Group  3-MOS  that  did  not  receive  bonuses 

Skill  channeling  will  be  aieasurad  aa  tha  proportion  of 
anlistnants  selecting  an  HOS  of  a  particular  group.  Tha 
channeling  effect  is  naasured  conditional  upon  tha  number  of 
anlistnants.  Hence,  skill  channeling  is  measured 
independent  of  any  enlistment  effect. 

Two  separate  eguatlons  would  ba  astimatad  for  akill 
channeling.  The  first  would  be  the  effect  of  the  prograas 
upon  the  proportion  of  recruits  in  group  1,  while  the  second 
estimate  would  be  the  impact  of  the  experimental  bonuses  on 
group  2  MOS.  Tha  impact  of  the  experiment  on  group  3  MOS 
could  ba  derived  from  the  first  two  estimates. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  attrition  effects  could  be 
performed  after  each  year.  The  analysis  could  determine  not 
only  whether  the  experimental  bonus  payment  schedules 
lowered  attrition  for  the  MOS  where  they  were  applied,  but 
whether  there  was  any  increase  in  attrition  in  group  2  and  3 
MOS  due  to  self-selection  affects. 

The  program  effects  on  enlistment,  channallng,  and 
retention  would  all  ba  measured  separately.  Bor  example,  the 
skill  Channeling  effect  would  be  measured  independent  of  the 
market  expansion  effect.  These  separate  impacts  could  be 
combined  to  create  various  indicators  to  assess  total  program 
•ffectiveness.  For  exaiq>le,  if  a  program  increased  gross 
enlistments  by  5%,  channeled  a  20%  greater  share  of 
enlistments  into  program  MOS,  and  increased  retention  by  10%, 
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■uch  a  prograa  would  hava: 

o  Incraaaad  onllstMnts  by  5% 

o  incraaaad  akill  ehannaling  by  (I.OS  •  1.2  >  1.26)  26% 

o  incraaaad  critical  alcill  ratantien  by  (1.05  *  1.2 

*1.1  -  1.386)  38.6% 

If  an  aapariaantal  program  produoad  a  5%  incraaaa  in 
anliatnanta,  channalad  10%  of  tha  racruita  out  of  group  2 
MOS,  euid  did  not  changa  ratantion,  than  tha  prograa  would 
hava  raducad  group  2  aanpowar  hy  5%  *  (-10%)  >  5.5%.  Othar 
c<»blnatlon8  of  Indlcatora  can  ba  craatad  to  analyra  ii^cta 
of  tha  axparlaant  on  total  attrition,  attrition  from  apacific 
akilla,  and  total  aanpowar  diatribution. 

OTHER  X8SOB8 

Tha  above  diacuaaion  laya  out  tha  coneapta  behind  tha 
daaign  of  a  Raaarve/Guard  anliataant  bonua  teat.  Many 
datalla  remain  to  be  dataralnad.  Including: 

o  Tha  apacific  HOS 

c  Tha  geographic  boundariea  of  calla 

o  Tha  adainiatrativa  proeaduraa  of  tha  teat 

o  Tha  aatabliahaant  of  baaalina  data 

It  ia  likely  that  unforaaaan  factora  could  alao  affect 
raaulta.  HOS  nay  need  to  ba  added  to  or  dropped  fren  tha 
bonua  liata  aa  tha  axparlaant  procaada.  Nhila  thia  kind  of 
changa  ia  not  daairabla,  it  could  aarva  aa  additional 
evidence  of  akill  channeling. 
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TABUS  1 

ENLISTMENT  BONOS  ANALYSIS  DESIGN 


TEST  CELL 

1  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

MOS  Bonus 

Skill  Bonus 

NOS  Bonus 

Skill  Bonus 

CONTROL 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

1,000 

CELL  A 

2,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,000 

CELL  B 

2,000 

1,500 

5,000 

1,000 

TABI2  2 

PROPOSED  PATOOT  SCSIBHBS 


PAYOOT  AFTER  -- 

CXRiTROL 

CELL  A 

CELL  B 

CELL 

TRAINING 

1000 

500 

0 

1  YOS 

0 

0 

500 

2  YOS 

500 

1000 

750 

3  YOS 

0 

0 

1000 

4  YOS 

500 

1500 

1250 

S  YOS 

0 

0 

1500 

COST  PER  ARHG  BONUS 

1458 

1770 

2535 

COST  PER  USAR  BCNIOS 

1370 

1558 

2181 

ARR6  COST  AS  %  CURRENT 

100% 

121% 

174% 

USAR  COST  AS  %  CURRENT 

100% 

114% 

159% 

TENTATIVE  CELL  SIZE 

75% 

12.5% 

12.5% 
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Appendix  6.  RESERVE  C(»IPOMENT  IMCEHTIVE  PROGRAHS  DATA 
REQUIREMENTS 


New  RCCPDS  Recurring  Report  Requireaents:  Ready  Reaerve  Incentives 

1.  Reference  A-16  Report  Format.  Cumulative  totals,  ytd  are  to  be  used. 


Ready  Reaerve 
Incentive  Program  Sumauiry 
Participants 

(Mi  S»> 

(All  Incentives) 


Incentive  Program  Code 

Bonus/Stipend  Type  ARWG  USAR  USNR  U5MCR  AMG  USAFR  TOTAL 

(A)  Enlisted  (PS-3  Yr) 

(8)  Enlisted  (PS-d  Yr) 

(C)  Enlisted  (NPS-6  Yr) 

(0)  Enlisted  (Conv  from  EA) 

(E)  Reenlisted  (SelRes-3  Yr) 

(F)  Reenlisted  (SelRes-6  Yr) 

(G)  Reenlisted  (IRR-3  Yr) 

(H)  Rcenlisted  (IRR-6  Yr) 

(J)  Affiliation  (<*  18  Mo) 

(K)  Affiliation  (>•  18  Mo) 

(L)  Stipend  (Health  Off icers)(0ld) 

(M)  Stipend  (Health  Off icers)(Meu) 

Subtotal 

Educational  Incentive  Type 

(A)  Educational  Assistance  (non  GI  Bill) 

(B)  Educational  Assistance  (Converted  from  EB) 

(C)  Loan  Repayment  (Enlisted) 

(D)  Loan  Repa)rment  (Health  Officers) 

Subtotal 

Total 

Total  Selected  Reserve  Strength  (includes  USCGR) 
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2.  Reference  A-16  Report  format.  Both  Officer  and  Enlitted  diipiays  are  required  for  ■‘C  and 

■D"  Loan  Repayaent  Rrograa  incentivea.  Only  Officer  diaplay 
is  required  for  "L"  and  “H"  Stipend  incentives.  Only 
Enlisted  display  is  required  for  all  other  incentives.  A 
separate  page  for  each  incentive  type  (as  defined  in  report  1 
above)  is  required. 


Ready  Reserve 
incentive  Prograa  Susnary 
By  Incentive,  by  Month 


2CTNOVB££j4ii.F|B!S48,4E8.B4i^jijLft!jfiS|p  total 


Officer 


ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USNCR 

ANG 

USAFR 

USCGR 

Subtotal 

Enlisted 

ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

ANG 

USAFR 

USCGR 

Subtotal 

DOD  Total 
USCGR  Total 

Total  Selected  Reserve  Strength  (includes  USCGR) 
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3.  Rcferenc*  A-16  Report.  Report  to  go  beck  ae  fi 


poeaible,  which  uy  be  to  FY80. 


Ready  Reaerve 

Incentive  Prograa  tuRMary 
By  Coaponent  by  FT 


FY8Q  FY81  FY82  FY83  FY84  FY85  FY86 


FY87 


Officer 

Bonws/Stipend  Type 

(L)  Stipend  (Health  OFF icertXOld) 

(M)  Stipend  (Health  OFFiceraXHew) 

Subtotal 

Educational  Incentive  Type 
(D)  Loan  Repayaent  (Health  OfFieers) 
Subtotal 


Enliated 

Bonus/St i pend  Tvoe 

(A) 

Enliated 

lPS-3  Tr) 

(B) 

Enliated 

(PS-6  Yr) 

(C) 

Enliated 

(HPS-6  Yr) 

(0) 

Enlisted 

(COnv  froa  EA) 

(E) 

Reenl iated 

(SelRes-3  Yr) 

(F) 

Reenl iated 

(SelRes-6  Yr) 

(G) 

Reenlisted 

(IRR-3  Yr) 

(H) 

Reenlisted 

(lRR-6  YD 

(J) 

AFFiliation  (<>  18  Mo) 

IK) 

Affiliation  (»  18  No) 

Subtotal 

Educational  Incentive  Type 

(A)  Educational  Asaiatance  (non  GI  Bill) 

(B)  Educational  Aaaiatance  (Converted  Froa  EB) 

(C)  Loan  Repayaent  (Enliated) 

Subtotal 

Total 

Total  Selected  Reaerve  Strength  (inctudea  USCGR) 
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i.  R«f«r«nc«  X-S  Raport.  A  aaparat*  paga  for  aach  incantiva  typa  (at  dafinad  In  raport  1 

abova)  la  raqulrad.  Subtotata  are  to  appear  at  daaignatad  YOS  I I net 
depending  on  incantiva  diapiayad,  aa  fottowa: 


paat  6  YOS 
paat  6  YOS 
paat  6  YOS 
paat  a  YOS 
paat  10  YOS 
paat  10  YOS 
paat  U  YOS 
paat  20  YOS 
paat  20  YOS 
past  20  YOS 


Enliatad  (MRS) 

Affiliation  (both  raportt) 
Education  Aaaiatance 
Affiliation  (both  reporta) 
Raanllataant  (3  Yr> 
Raanliataant  (0  Yr) 

IRR  Raanliataant 
Loan  Rapayaant  (enliatad) 
Loan  Rapayaant  (officer) 
Stipend  (officer) 


Ready  Raterve 
Incantiva  Prograa  Suaaary 
Continuation  Rataa/8y  Yaara  of  Service 
By  Specific  Incantiva 
By  Coaponent 


Emitted 

YOS  fY  FY  FY  10TR  20TR  30TR  4QTR  FY  FY  FY  1QTR  2QTR  3QTR 
<1 


>40 

Total 

Total  Selected  Raterve  Strength  (includaa  USCGR) 
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Refer*’'  ^  A-6  Report.  A  eeparat*  peg*  for  each  incantiva  typa  (officar  and  enlUtad)  (at 
definad  In  raport  1  abova)  It  raquirtd. 


Ratdy  Ratarva 
Incantiva  Prograa  Suaury 

Pertonnet  Proflla  '  Sax,  Ethnic  and  Race  Statittict 
By  Incentiva  Type 
By  Coaponant 
(Enlittad) 


Uhlta  Black  Atlan 

#  X  «  X  «  X 


Native 

Aaerican  Unknown  Total 
#  X  XX  »  X 


Hale:  None 

Asian 

Aaer  Indian 
Hispanic 
Other 
Unknown 

Subtotal 

Female:  None 

Asian 

Am«r  Indian 
Hispanic 
Other 
Unknown 

Subtotal 

Unknown:  None 
Asian 

Aaier  Indian 
HItpanie 
Other 
Unknown 

Subtotal 

Total:  Non* 

Asian 

Aaer  Indian 
HItpanie 
Other 
Unknown 

Total  Selected  Reserve  Strength  (includes  USC6R) 
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R*«dy  >M«rv* 

IncMtlv*  Prosraa  Suaury 

Pertonnal  Profile  -  Sox,  Ethnic  and  taco  Staticticc 
By  Ineentiva  Typa 
By  Coaponant 
(Officara) 


White 

Black 

Aaian 

Native 

Anar i can 

Unknown 

«  X 

t  X 

t  X 

«  X 

X  X 

Nala:  None 

Baian 

Aaar  Indian 
Hiapanie 
Other 
Unknown 

Subtotal 

Faaala;  None 
Asian 

Anar  Indian 
Hispanic 
Other 
Unknown 

Subtotal 

Unknown:  Nona 
Asian 

Aaiar  Indian 
Hispanic 
Other 
Unknown 

Subtotal 

Total:  Nona 

Aaian 

Aaar  Indian 
Hispanic 
Other 
Unknown 

Total  Salacted  Raaarva  rrngth  C -eludes  USCGR) 


Total 

»  X 
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6.  Ref«rene*  A-8  Report.  Thie  net*  report  Kill  fecue  on  yeere  of  eervtee  end  not  grede.  A 

teperete  page  U  raqiifrod  for  each  Incentive  (defined  in  report 
above)  and  for  officer*  end  enlieted.  Incentive  Type  code*  (i.e., 
(A),  etc.) 


Reedy  Raeerve 
Incentive  Prograa  Suanary 
Perconnel  Profile  -  By  Tear*  of  Service 
By  Bonue/Stipend  Type 
By  Coeiponent 
(Enlisted) 


YOS 

<1 


(A)  (B)  (C)  (D)  (E)  (F)  (G)  (H)  (J)  (K> 


>20 

Subtotal 

By  Educational  Incentive  Type 
(Enlisted) 

YOS  <*)  <*>  <C> 

<1 

.>20 

Subtotal 

Total 

Total  Selected  Reserve  Strength  (include*  USCGR) 
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R««d>'  ItMarv* 

Inewitfv*  ProgrM  SUMMry 
P*r»enn*l  PrefU*  •  ly  Ymp*  of  tarvie* 

■y  Boou«/St< panel  and  Educational  Ineantiva  Typa 
•y  coapenant 
(Offlear) 


TOS  (L)  (M)  (D) 

<1 


>20 

Subtotal 

Total 

Total  Salaetad  Raaarva  Strength  (ineludat  USCGR) 
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J^qpcoidix  H.  SaMHARY  of  state  benefits  TO  GUARDSMEN  AND  OTHER 
RESERVES  (COMPUTER  BASED  SYSTEMS,  INC.) 


SDCIH  OUMNBWIAL  FEVtOt  OP 
KIUTMa  OQHPeNSKnOH 


SUMMIOr  OP  SXKTE  BEMEPITS  1t>  GUMIDGHEH 
NO  OIHER  IffiSEBVES 


pEvpared  fort 

Col.  Frank  Ruh,  OSkP 
Staff  Dirac^or 

Sixth  Ouadirannial  Revl<w  of  Hilitary  Ocniieneation 


October  28,  1987 
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sonninr  or  state  bbeefits  to  goabosmem  ahd  other  reserves 


INTROOOCTKRI 

Th«  purpos*  of  this  roport  Is  to  suBsarlza  Infozsation  on  tho 
stats  provldsd  bsnsfits  offsrsd  to  National  Guardasan  and  othsr 
ressrvlsts. 

As  a  part  of  an  inesntlva  paekags,  both  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNG)  and  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  sesbsrs  ara  provldsd  a  nunbar 
of  banaflts  by  tha  statas  which  thay  sarva.  In  sons  casas,  other 
rssarva  eosponants  ara  also  givan  spaeial  banaflts  by  thair 
respaetlva  statas.  Because  almost  all  of  tha  special  state 
provided  benefits  ara  available  only  to  the  ARNG  and  ANG  sesbers, 
this  roport  will  focus  on  tha  special  Guard  benefits  rather  than 
continuing  to  distinguish  between  tha  National  Guard  (N6) 
components  and  tha  other  reserve  components.  Tha  number  of  state 
benefits  available  to  nonguard  reservists  is  quite  limited  and 
will  be  mentioned  only  on  tha  spreadsheet  attachments. 

The  benefits  provided  to  the  National  Guard  member  are  of  two 
main  typesi  those  that  are  available  to  Guardsmen  only  when 
serving  on  state  duty,  and  those  that  are  available  to  Guardsmen 
independent  of  participation  in  a  state  call  to  full-time  duty. 

The  benefits  that  are  available  only  while  on  state  duty  are 
often  injury  or  death  connected  compensations.  Many  states 
provide  Norker's  Compensation  (NC)  for  Guardsmen.  Worker's 
Compensation  covers  injury  and  accidental  death  for  the  period  of 
active  duty  in  the  service  of  the  state.  If  death  occurs  during 
this  period,  some  WC  programs  offer  a  broad  package  of  benefits  to 
surviving  family  members  that  include  tuition  for  dependents,  a 
monthly  stipend,  and  other  valuable  compensations. 

Separate  from  the  WC  benefits  are  the  insurance  policies  that 
are  offered  by  either  states  or  the  state  National  Guard 
Associations.  The  Guard  Associations,  membership  organizations 
generally  open  to  both  ANG  and  ARNG  reservists,  offer  a  full  range 
of  services  and  benefits  to  their  members.  While  these  are  not 
funded  by  the  states,  they  add  to  tha  benefits  package  available 
to  Guardsmen. 

For  the  most  part,  the  benefits  provided  by  the  state  NG 
associations  and  those  offered  by  the  states  for  Guardsmen  while 
participating  in  active  duty  will  not  be  assessed  here. 

They  are  either  not  a  state  contribution  or  affect  only  tho 
segment  of  reservists  who  are  called  into  state  active  duty  to 
alleviate  emergencies  and  natural  disasters. 

Accordingly,  tha  remainder  of  this  report  will  address  only 
those  special  benefits,  funded  by  the  states,  which  are  available 
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to  Guardram  Indopondont  of  invoXvoMnt  in  ntato  actlvo  duty.  To 
aasiat  tha  analyat,  tha  banaflta  hava  baan  aquatad  to  dollar 
valuas  which  not  only  providaa  a  oonaon  ooipariaon  unit,  but  alao 
aarvas  to  display  tha  banafita  in  a  aora  naaningfttl  way. 

Tha  salaotim  of  banafita  was  intandad  to  group  tha  aost 
fraquantly  of farad  incantivas  into  fiva  aajor  eatamrias.  Thaaa 
catagoriaa  ara  unifora  allowanoa,  stata  tax  axaaptien,  aduoation 
banafita,  autoaobila  tag  prograa  and  paid  ailitary  laava  for  atata 
aaployaaa.  Xn  addition,  aavaral  aiacallanaous  banafita  ara  also 
prasantad.  Tha  aiacallanaous  banafita  wars  aora  difficult  to  oost 
and  for  tha  aost  part  wara  oaittad  froa  this  prooass. 


REPOST  FORMAT 

This  raport  prasants  tha  stata  sponsorad  banafita  naaad  abova, 
through  aavaral  foraats.  A  brlaf  narrativa  is  previdad  describing 
tha  banafit  and  any  aasuaptions  that  wara  aada  in  order  to  assign 
a  value  to  that  banafit.  Tha  narrativa  daaeriptions  ara  included 
within  this  docunant  while  tha  stata  by  state  breakdown  of 
benefits  ara  shown  in  spraadahaat  or  graphic  attachaants, 
specifically:  Attachnant  A,  Attacdmant  B,  and  Attachsant  C. 

Attachaant  A  is  a  spraadahaat  indicating  tha  benefits  provided 
by  each  stata  without  assigning  a  dollar  value  to  tha  banafit. 

This  spraadahaat  alao  indicates  which  of  tha  benefits  ara 
available  to  Guardsnan  and  which  ara  available  to  other 
rasarvista.  In  Attachsant  A,  benefits  available  to  Guardsaan  ara 
indicated  with  an  'X'  or  a  brlaf  description.  Benefits  available 
to  other  reservists  ara  indicated  with  an  'XX*. 

Attachsant  B  is  also  a  spraadahaat  and  raprasants  benefits 
provided  by  each  stata  with  a  dollar  valua  assigned.  This 
valuation  is  offered  as  an  astisata  of  tha  rapraaentativa  valua  of 
a  banafit  and  as  such  does  not  reflect  an  Individual  Guardsnan 's 
actual  eonpansation  fron  tha  stata.  specific  aasusptiona  that  ara 
sada  in  datemining  tha  valua  of  a  banafit  am  described  either  in 
this  narrativa  or  in  tha  spraadahaat  footnotes. 

Attachsant  c  is  a  color  coded  sap  of  tha  United  States.  Thera 
ara  fiva  categories  of  states  coded  based  on  tha  nunbar  of 
benefits  offered  by  each  atata.  This  count  and  sapping  of 
banafita  by  states  is  based  on  a  cospilation  of  only  tha  benefits 
covered  within  this  raport  and  the  count  of  tha  occurrence  of 
thasS  benefits  for  each  stata.  Mo  stata  was  found  to  offer  aora 
than  fiva  or  fewer  than  one  banafit  of  those  being  tracked.  This 
attachsant  does  net  assess  tha  valua  of  a  sot  of  benefits,  but 
rather  counts  tha  variety  of  benefits  aa^  stata  offam. 
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OXSCOSSZMI  or  bbhkfits 


ynitoia  laiowinBf 

T«n  stataa  ott*r  altliar  an  Initial  unltoxa  allowanca/  an  annual 
allowanoa,  or  both  an  Initial  plus  an  annual  allowanea  to  NO 
off  icon  and  warrant  off  loon.  Tho  anount  of  tho  initial 
allowanoo  rangao  txom  $75  to  $1S0  and  is  indioatad  on  Attachnont  B 
with  an  'X'.  Tho  anount  of  tho  annual  allowanoo  rangos  from  $25 
to  $100.  only  ono  atato,  Hawaii,  offon  a  siailar  bonofit  to 
onlistod  snbon.  Bnllstod  Guardsnon  in  Hawaii  rocoivo  an 
allowanoo  of  $1.50  par  day  of  annual  training,  drills  and  atato 
aetlvo  duty.  Thoso  allowanoos  an  in  addition  to  tho  rodoral 
unlfon  allowancoa  or  bonoflts. 

Statg  Inggm.TOK  gxtiiptlon 

Twonty  statos  offor  soao  tax  savings  to  Guardsnon  or  othor 
roaorviata.  Tax  bonoflts  packagos  gonorally  fall  into  two 
catagorios:  thoso  offorod  only  to  rotirod  fornor  Guardsnon  which 
apply  to  thoir  military  ponsions,  and  thoso  avallablo  to  activo 
Guardsman  that  apply  to  currant  military  pay. 

For  cost  bonofit  .dotonination,  two  assumptions  won  mado  to 
astablish  a  dollar  valuo  for  tho  stato  tax  bonofit.  First,  each 
tax  bonofit  was  applied  Isasod  on  an  assumed  adjusted  gross  income 
of  $25,000.  And  second,  tho  military  incono  was  assumed  to  bo 
equal  to  or  greater  than  tho  maximum  exclusion  anount  in  order  to 
illustrate  tho  full  advantage  of  tho  tax  oxoiq^tion  bonofit.  An 
estimated  valuo  was  then  dotoninad  based  on  tho  1985  stato  income 
tax  rates. 

Othor  stato  to  stato  roquirononts  an  explained  in  tho 
footnotes  of  Attachment  B.  Tho  difficulties  in  dotonining  tho 
criteria  for  and  value  of  tax  exemptions  may  have  led  to  omissions 
and  erron  in  this  data,.  For  instance,  the  state  of  Vorsont,  not 
indleatod  as  providing  a  tax  break  to  nsarvists  or  Guardsmen, 
does,  however,  oxmpt  all  military  pay  for  regular  forces.  Ths 
stato  also  oxclutes  reserve  and  HG  pay  received  when  the  reserve 
member  is  serving  in  a  full  time  position.  This  benefit  was  not 
included  in  Atta^iments  A  and  B  because  the  circumstances  of 
eligibili^  are  atypical  and  available  only  to  a  few  reservists  in 
special  clroumsiahoea. 

gattSAtign  aiBBtilat 

Thirty  states  offer  Guardsmen  tuition  assistance  for  college  or 
vooational/teahnical  schools.  Nhlle  this  is  the  single  most 
valuable  benefit  to  the  Guardsmen,  there  are  often  restrictions  as 
to  who  is  eligible  for  the  funds.  Many  states  provide  benefits 
for  four  years  only,  irtiile  others  offer  money  for  undergraduate 
courses  but  not  for  graduate  programs. 
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For  tbm  pittpoMS  of  attediliig  a  valua  to  tba  aduoatlon 
banaflta,  ths  MiciaNBi  aaoont  availabla  is  shown  In  Attacihaant  B. 
Dollar  valiMkS  that  ara  not  footnotatf  raprasant  tha  not-to-axcaad 
aaonnt  prowldad  by  tha  atata.  For  atataa  offaring  100%,  75%  or 
50%  tuition  waivars,  tha  basa  aaonnt  of  $1,500  is  usad  as  tha  100% 
valua.  mis  ralativaly  low  aaount  is  usad  baoausa  aost  stataa 
spaoify  that  full  tuition  is  of farad  for  stata  or  statasupportad 
schools.  Again,  thia  is  intandad  to  ha  an  astiaata  of  tha 
banafit's  valua. 

data  Taw 

mirty  stataa  of far  an  autoaobila  lieansa  plats  banafit  to 
Cuardsaan.  ma  banafit  is  ganarally  tha  of far  of  a  distinetlva 
Mational  Guard  lieansa  availabla  fraa  of  charga,  at  low  cost  or  at 
tha  regular  stata  lieansa  plata  cost.  For  tha  purposa  of  this 
suBMary,  this  banafit  is  aatlsatad  to  ba  a  $25  valua.  Ona  stata, 
Oklahosa,  offars  only  a  Rasarvaa  auto  tag,  but  has  no  spacial  MG 
plataa. 

ffifcotio.BBPloY— «  fatiHljLUUry  .UoFA 

Forty-four  statas  authorlza  paid  laava  for  thalr  Guardsaan  whan 
thay  saxva  on  actlva  duty,  ma  nuidMr  of  paid  sllitary  laava  days 
anthorlsad  by  tha  stataa  rangaa  fron  12  to  30  days  par  yaar.  In 
SOBS  casas,  axtandad  stata  asargancy  laava  is  also  paid  for 
Guardsaan  on  atata  actlva  duty.  Conslstant  with  othar  banafits 
diseussad  hara,  this  spacial  covaraga  for  s£a£b  actlva  duty  is  not 
avaluatad  hara. 

ma  calculation  of  tha  valua  of  this  banafit  is  basad  on  data 
ftoB  tha  19$5  Rasarva  Coaqponants  Surveys.  All  stata  aaployad 
rasarvlsts  responding  to  tha  Surveys  wars  extracted  and  saparatad 
into  enlisted  and  officer  calls  for  each  stata  (100  calls).  Froa 
these  populations,  tha  aaan  civilian  incoaa  was  datarained  for 
each  stata.  mis  calculation  of  tha  stata  a^ployae  civilian 
incoaa  aaan  was  weighted  to  adjust  for  officer  and  enlisted  salary 
variances. 

Whara  tha  population  for  either  tba  anllstad  or  officer  call 
for  a  stata  was  lass  than  tan,  a  footnote  is  listed.  Beyond  thin 
notation,  no  attaapt  was  aada  to  analyaa  tha  raasonablanass  of  tha 
aaans.  Once  tha  aaan  aalarias  ware  datarained,  each  wds  dividad 
by  365  days  and  that  aaount  was  aultlpliad  by  tha  nuabar  of  days 
of  laava  granted  in  each  resMctive  stata.  Othar  variances  in 
this  banafit  ara  also  noted  in  tha  footnotes  of  Attachaant  B. 

Other  Miscallanaous  stata  Banafits 

ma  abgva  banafits  ara  thosa  that  are  aost  frequently  offarad 
by  tha  individual  statas.  In  addition  to  these,  there  ara  a 
variety  of  banaflta  that  ara  unique  to  ona  or  two  statas.  A  faw 
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H-S 


of  tho«o  will  b«  MntioiMd.bor*  and  ara  doeunantad  in  Attactmant 
A.  tiltn  tha  axeav*tlon  of  tta  state  paid  ratlranant  aupplanants 
of  farad  by  Alaska,  North  Carolina  and  dauth  Carolina,  no 

valua  has  baan  attaehad  to  tlioaa  banafite.  Exanplas  of  thasa 
banafite  ara  tha  following: 

BtMflLi  Wwbgr  ot  SUtea 

Xxanption  fron  jury  duty . 4 

State  Cradlt  Union 

allgibility . 4 

Spaeial  purposa  low 

intarast  loans. . . 2 

Tolls  waivad  to  and 

fron  Guard  duty . ........2 


SUMMAHy 

Tha  full  ranga  of  state  providad  banafite  ara  shown  in 
Attaehaant  A.  Tha  oceurranca  of  a  banafit  is  notad  with  no 
attaint  to  quantify  tha  valua.  Attatenant  B  corrasponds  to 
Attaehaant  A,  but  praaants  a  dollar  valua  whara  such  a 
datamlnation  la  posalbla.  Attaehaant  C  is  tha  codad  ranking  of 
aach  of  tha  fifty  states  basad  on  tha  nuabar  of  banafits 
availabla. 

Tha  state  sponsorad  banafits  changa  fraqusntly  and  ara 
difficult  to  aithar  pinpoint  or  avaluata.  In  ganaral  tha  banafits 
ara  availabla  to  thosa  Guardsaan  who  ara  avars  of  than  and  utilira 
than.  Tha  Attaehaants  docuaant  tha  availability  and  tha  valua  if 
usad.  No  attaapt  has  baan  nada  to  dateraina  tha  axtant  to  which 
Rational  Guard  asabars  avail  thaasalvss  of  tha  banafits  or  tha 
cost  of  baiMfits  to  tha  states. 
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Executive  SuuBary 

Volume  I:  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Compensation 

Volume  lA:  Compensation  of  Full-Time  support  Personnel 

Volume  IB:  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Retirement 

Volvme  IC:  Compensation  in  Support  of  Reserve  Medical  Manpower 
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Simply  said,  the  purpose  of  an 
analysis  is  to  provide  illumination 
and  visibility~to  expose  some 
problems  in  terms  that  are  as  simple 
as  possible. 

--Licutanant  awtaral  Glann  A.  Kent,  USAF  (Rat.) 


The  6th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (6th  QRMC) 
was  organized  in  October  of  1986  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  states;  "conduct  a  complete  review  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  compensation  system  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services",  and  "report  to  me... options 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the  current  reserve 
compensation  system."  Specific  to  the  President's  direction  was 
the  requirement,  found  in  section  1008(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  code,  to  submit  a  detailed  report  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  results  of  such  a  quadrennial  review.  Recommendations  were 
also  to  be  Included  proposing  changes  in  the  statutory  salary 
system  and  other  elements  of  the  compensation  structure  provided 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

In  his  letter  of  instruction,  ' the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  Executive  Agent  for  this  review.  The 
Secretary,  in  turn,  instructed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Management  &  Personnel)  to  conduct  the  study.  To 
provide  overall  policy  direction  and  guidance,  a  Coordination 
Council  was  established,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  as  co-chairmen.  Members  included  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs) ,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Deputy  Assistant  secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  &  Personnel  Policy)  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  review. 

A  further  body,  the  6th  QRMC  Steering  Committee,  was 
established  in  January  of  1987  in  order  to  provide  close 
oversight  and  direction  for  the  review.  The  Steering  Committee 
was  composed  of  flag  and  general  officers  from  each  of  the  seven 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  and  from  the  four  active 
DoD  components.  A  general  officer  representing  the  Reserve 
Components  Medical  Council  was  also  named  to  the  Steering 
Coi^ttee. 
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Liaison  was  established  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Connlssioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA) .  They  did  not  participate  in  most 
deliberations  since  the  6th  QBMC  review  was  entirely  focused  on 
reserve  compensation.  Reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed  Public 
Health  Service  do  not  actively  participate  unless  on  active 
duty,  and  the  NOAA  Commissioned  Corps  has  no  reserve  component. 

The  technical  staff  for  the  QRMC  was  developed  in  the  last 
months  of  1986  by  assembling  qualified  individuals  from  the 
active  and  reserve  components.  By  January  1,  1987,  all  staff 
and  steering  committee  members  had  convened,  commencing  the 
efforts  of  the  review. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  report  of  the  6th  QRMC.  An  interim 
version  of  this  volume  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
23,  1988,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  302  of  the 
Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986.  That  statute  required  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  reserve  retirement  system, 
together  with  any  legislative  proposals  to  modify  the  system. 


The  Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986,  which  applies  to 
all  entrants  into  the  uniformed  services  after  August  1,  1986, 
made  sweeping  changes  to  the  value  of  an  active  duty  military 
retirement.  The  Act  reduced  lifetime  benefits  by  17  percent 
from  the  system  as  modified  in  1980  and  by  27  percent  from  the 
retirement  system  that  covers  members  who  entered  seirvice  prior 
to  September  8,  1980.  For  the  reserve  retirement  system,  the 
benefit  reduction  for  those  who  enter  after  August  1,  1986,  was 
18  percent.  These  changes  were  the  result  of  direction  from 
Congress  contained  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1986  (Pub.  L.  99-145) .  The  legislation  required  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  a  report,  including  draft 
legislation  to  reduce  the  accrual  charge  for  the  nondised>ility 
military  retirement  system  by  $2.9  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 
The  actuarial  methods  and  assumptions  to  be  used  in  calculating 
this  reduction  were  those  approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Retirement  Fund  Board  of  Actuaries  for  calculating  the 
military  retirement  accrual  percentage  used  in  determining 
retirement  fund  contributions  in  the  President's  Fiscal  Year 
1986  budget. 

The  draft  legislation,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
also  included  modifications  to  the  reserve  retirement  system. 

To  the  extent  that  it  was  possible,  these  modifications 
paralleled  the  changes  recommended  for  the  active  nondisability 
retirement  aiystem.  The  1986  Act,  however,  limited  modification 
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of  th«  r«««rve  rotiremant  system  to  the  method  of  adjusting 
retired  pay.  Further  changes  were  deferred  pending  a 
compr^enslve  review  of  the  reserve  retirement  system. 

The  congressional  conferees  on  the  Military  Retirement  Reform 
Act  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  specifically  review  the 
reserve  retirement  system  in  conjunction  with  a  review  of 
overall  reserve  compensation,  as  part  of  the  6th  QRMC.  The 
conferees  further  stated,  "the  objectives  of  the  reserve 
retirement  system  need  to  be  evaluated  and  the  system  structured 
to  support  those  objectives,"  and  included  a  provision  in  the 
Act  (Section  302)  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  reserve  retireiMnt  system  together  with  any 
proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  system. 

The  review  of  the  reserve  retirement  system  is  included  as 
part  of  the  comprehensive  review  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
reserve  compensation,  conducted  by  the  6th  QRMC,  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  direction.  The  retirement  panel  of  the  6th 
QRMC  systematically  evaluated  the  problems  associated  with  the 
study  of  reserve  retirement,  outlined  objectives,  and  determined 
what  analytical  tools  were  needed  and  available.  It  was 
Immediately  apparent  that  the  review  of  the  reserve  retirement 
system  would  encounter  a  major  obstacle:  the  difficulty  of 
gathering  reliable  current  and  historical  data  on  reserve 
personnel.  Less  than  seven  years  of  relatively  accurate  and 
verifiable  data  was  available  on  most  Selected  Reserve 
personnel.  The  Reserve  Components  Coxunon  Personnel  Data  System 
(RCCPDS) ,  established  at  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(ISMDC) ,  began  accepting  data  in  July  of  1975,  but  experienced 
major  difficulties  integrating  reserve  component  data  reported 
through  1980.  The  RCCPDS  continues  to  have  reporting 
difficulties,  but  data  quality  has  improved  significantly  since 
1980.  Even  today,  however,  significant  data  elements  that  are 
critical  to  the  analysis  of  reserve  retirement  are  unavailable 
for  most  reserve  components  and  the  majority  of  reserve 
personnel.  Certain  data,  such  as  the  number  of  retirement 
points  accximulated  and  the  number  of  years  of  creditable  service 
for  retirement,  is  unavailable  for  over  80  percent  of  all 
reservists.  Forecasting  all  of  the  implications  for  an 
incentive  system,  designed  to  promote  service  over  periods  in 
excess  of  20  years,  is  quite  difficult  using  seven  years  of 
incomplete  data. 

Developing  valid  models  for  analyzing  the  effects  of  policy 
changes  on  retention  and  force  structure  for  the  reserve 
components  has  been  limited  by  the  lack  of  reliable  personnel 
data  and  by  the  relative  paucity  of  reserve  manpower  research. 
The  RAND  Corporation  put  significant  effort  into  developing  a 
dynamic  retention  model  for  the  reserve  components,  the  results 
of  which  are  used  in  this  analysis.  It  will,  however,  take  many 
years  to  develop  the  cohort  data  necessary  to  verify  the  model. 
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The  aajor  problem  with  modeling  the  reserve  components  stwss 
from  the  open  nature  of  personnel  accessions  in  year-of-service 
cells,  niis  situation  is  created  by  movements  to  and  from  the 
active  coiqwnents,  movements  between  the  levels  of  each  reserve 
component,  and  movosents  between  the  reserve  components  of  the 
various  services.  These  problems  can  essentially  be  ignored  in 
modeling  the  virtually  closed  personnel  accession  systems  of  the 
active  components. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  review,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  reserve  retirement  system  was  extremely  complex.  The 
systematic  afqproach  used  to  analyze  the  current  system  began 
with  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  history  of  the  reserve 
components,  the  role  of  reserve  forces  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  considerations  that  led  to  the  Initial 
proposals  and  1948  enactment  of  a  deferred  income  incentive  for 
reservists.  The  development  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
was  then  traced  over  the  40  years  since  enactment  of  the 
retirement  system.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine  whether  the 
current  system  had  accomplished  its  objectives,  and  whether  any 
or  all  of  the  original  objectives  remain  valid  for  current 
reserve  sezvice. 

When  relating  the  analysis  of  the  objectives  of  reserve 
retirement  to  the  observed  evolutionary  development  of  the 
reserve  components,  three  major  areas  were  identified  for 
review:  l)  the  effects  of  the  retirement'  system  on  force 
structure;  2)  the  motivational  effects  of  the  retirement  point 
system;  and  3)  the  structural  issues  arising  from  both 
implemented  and  proposed  modifications  to  the  organization, 
missions,  and  support  of  the  reserve  components.  Each  element 
within  these  three  areas  was  analyzed  independently  and  then 
evaluated  for  its  effect  on  the  review  area.  Additionally,  each 
area  of  review  was  assessed  for  potential  effects  on  the  entire 
system  and  on  the  other  areas.  Finally,  the  retirement  system 
was  reviewed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  reserve 
compensation  system,  with  a  focus  on  compensation  as  a  force 
management  tool. 

Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system  and  input  from  the  Services  on  the  future  direction  of 
the  reserve  components  manpower  requirements,  alternatives  and 
modifications  to  the  system  were  evaluated  for  potential 
inclusion  in  the  report.  Alternatives  were  selected  for  further 
analysis  in  terms  of  a  specific  set  of  guidelines  based  on  a 
review  of  the  current  system,  the  projected  manpower  force 
structures  of  the  seven  reserve  components,  and  analyses  for 
cost-effectiveness.  Although  there  are  many  possible  solutions 
to  the  prc^lems  identified,  the  alternatives  recommended  as  a 
result  of  this  review  are  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient, 
cost-effective  and  desirable  means  of  producing  the  desired 
results. 
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Survivor  annuity  plans  based  on  retired  pay  are  part  of  the 
nllitary  retirement  system  and  form  an  Important  part  of  the 
value  of  reserve  retirement.  Any  major  alternatives  to  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system  would  also  require 
modification  of  survivor  annuities.  The  existing  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  and  the  Reserve  component  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  (RCSBP)  were  evaluated  by  the  6th  QRMC,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  develop  SBP  options  for  the  reserve  retirement  system 
alternatives  considered  in  this  report. 


During  the  course  of  the  wort  of  the  6th  QRMC,  numerous 
presentations,  briefings  and  discussion  sessions  were  held. 

These  included  presentations  and  discussions  with  the  Military 
Department  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs,  of  great  assistance 
but  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
assistance  was  provided  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Veterans'  Administration,  Department  of  Health  and  Hunan 
Services,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Department  of  Labor.  As 
noted  above,  liaison  was  also  estttblished  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  Staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  also  were  most  helpful  throughout  the 
review. 

Communication  with  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has 
a  statutory  role  as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
reserve  issues,  and  with  policy  boards  established  within  the 
individual  Services,  were  of  great  value  to  the  QRMC  both  in 
identifying  issues  and  concerns  and  in  providing  feedback  to  the 
QRMC  staff  as  positions  were  being  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  these  groups  included  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Joint  Army/Air  Force  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee,  the  National  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
(Navy),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Council  on  Retired 
Personnel,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Policy  Board,  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy  Council.  Participants  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Flag  Officers  Conference  (1988)  and  the  Reserve  Center 
Commanders  Conference  (1987)  were  also  most  helpful. 

Additionally,  several  military  associations  provided  forums  on 
one  or  more  occasions  for  the  discussion  of  issues  and  were  most 
gracious  in  providing  formal  association  positions  on  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  compensation  issues,  membership  survey 
information,  perspectives  on  the  views  of  their  membership,  and 
other  valuable  data  and  suggestions.  These  organizations 
included  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Council  of  Military 
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Organizations,  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  The  Military  Coalition,  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States,  National  Military  Family 
Association,  Naval  Resezve  Association,  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  The  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  and  The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

Finally,  within  the  Departizent  of  Defense  the  staffs  of  the 
Defense  Manpotrer  Data  Center  and  the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary 
deserve  special  mention  for  data  assistance,  support,  analysis, 
and  advice  at  every  stage  of  the  review. 
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This  voluM  is  part  of  ths  rspoirt  of  the  Sixth  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Ccwpensation  (6th  QRMC).  section  1008(b)  of 
title  37,  united  States  Code,  requires  that  a  review  of 
coaqpensation  systess  for  seabers  of  the  unifomed  services  be 
conducted  not  less  than  once  every  four  years.  On  Septenber  23, 
1986,  President  Reagan  directed  that  the  6th  QRMC  conduct  a 
cosprehenslve  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  all 
reserve  compensation  prograas.  The  review  was  initiated  on 
January  1,  1987. 

In  addition  to  this  requlreaent  for  a  coaprehensive  study  of 
reserve  co^iensatlon,  there  was  a  statutory  requlreaent  to  study 
reserve  retireaent.  Section  302  of  the  Military  Retireaent 
Refora  Act  of  1986  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  a 
report  on  reserve  retireaent  to  the  Congress,  together  with  any 
proposals  for  aodification  of  the  system.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  on  the  Retirement  Reform  Act  stated  their  intent  that 
this  review  be  conducted  as  part  of  the  6th  QRMC,  in  conjunction 
with  its  overall  review  of  reserve  compensation. 

The  6th  QRMC  cmalysis  of  reserve  retirement  was  conducted  from 
the  perspective  of  the  original  objectives  of  the  system  and  of 
these  objectives  in  light  of  the  subsequent  evolution  of  the 
reserve  components  and  of  current  and  projected  manpower 
requirements.  Three  major  areas  were  identified  for  review:  1} 
the  effects  of  the  retireaent  system  on  manpower  force  struc¬ 
ture;  2)  the  motivational  effects  of  the  retirement  point 
system;  and  3)  technical  Issues  that  have  arisen  over  time  as 
the  orgauilzation,  missions,  and  support  of  the  reserve 
components  have  changed.  Reserve  retirement  was  reviewed  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  entire  reserve  compensation  system,  with  a 
focus  on  coiq>ensatlon  as  a  force  management  tool. 


History  and  Description  of  Reserve  Retireaent 

A  reserve  retireaent  system  was  enacted  in  1948  to  provide  a 
monetary  incentive  for  continued  aeadbership  and  training  in  the 
reserve  components.  World  War  II  experience  had  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  large,  well-trained,  organized,  and  equipped 
reserve  force,  capable  of  imaedlate  mobilization  and  deployment. 
A  deferred  Income  Incentive  was  considered  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  the  planned  reserve  component  manpower  structure. 

The  initial  proposals  for  reserve  retirement  were  modified 
several  times  before  final  enactaent  in  June,  1948.  The  system 
has  reaalned  essentially  unaltered  since  enactment.  Recent 
changes  in  law  affecting  the  deteraination  of  the  retired  pay 
base  in  calculating  retired  pay  (1980)  and  the  indexing  of 
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retired  pay  (1986)  have  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  value  of  both  active  and  reserve  retirement  benefits  for  new 
neirisers  idio  are  affected  by  these  changes. 


comgttttim  gg  BgtiCTd  Par 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  reserve  retired  pay,  an  individual 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  20  years  of  gualifying  service  emd  be 
at  least  60  years  of  age.  Retired  pay  is  computed  based  on  the 
basic  pay  scale  in  effect  when  the  individual  applies  for 
retired  pay  at  or  after  the  age  60  minimum.  Retired  pay  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  reservist's  equivalent  years  of 
active  service  by  2.5  percent  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
fraction  by  basic  pay.  Equivalent  years  of  active  service  are 
computed  using  a  point  system,  in  which  retirement  points  are 
credited  as  follows: 

•  One  point  for  each  day  of  active  service 

•  One  point  for  each  attendance  at  a  drill  or  period  of 
equivalent  Instruction 

•  Fifteen  points  per  year  for  membership  in  a  reserve 
component  in  an  active  status 

The  number  of  points  that  can  bo  credited  in  a  year  are 
limited  as  follows: 

•  There  is  a  60-point  annual  limit  on  the  total  of  all  points 
awarded  for  drill  attendance  or  equivalent  Instruction,  or 
for  membership  in  a  reserve  component. 

•  A  maximum  of  365  points  may  be  credited  toward  retirement 
in  any  one  year. 

Subject  to  these  limitations,  years  of  equivalent  active 
service  are  computed  by  totaling  all  points,  including  those 
earned  in  years  when  the  minimum  50  points  for  a  satisfactory 
year  was  not  attained.  This  point  total  is  then  divided  by  360. 


Since  Fiscal  Year  1985,  military  retirement  has  been  funded  on 
an  accrual  basis.  It  previously  was  funded  on  a  current  cost 
basis,  and  a  single  line  in  the  DoD  budget  reflected  the 
projected  annual  costs  of  retired  pay.  Under  the  1984  law  that 
created  the  accrual  funding  system,  a  military  retirement  fund 
was  established  in  the  Treasury.  The  fund  receives  monthly 
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paynants  on  accruing  liabilities  from  the  DoD  and  yearly 
anortized  paynents  fron  the  Treasury  on  the  xinfunded 
liabilities. 


The  DoD  paynents  are  a  percentage  of  the  total  basic  pay  for 
neabers  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  This  percentage 
of  pay  is  contributed  over  the  active  career  of  new  nilitary 
entrants  in  order  to  pay  for  all  future  retireaent  benefits  of 
the  group.  Thus,  under  the  accrual  method  of  funding  nilitary 
retireaent  and  survivor  benefits,  the  future  costs  of  nilitary 
retireaent  nust  be  taken  into  account  in  the  fomulation  of 
service  budgets  and,  conseguently,  in  their  manpower  plans  and 
policies.  Since  Fiscal  Year  1987,  the  law  has  provided  that  two 
percentages  will  be  determined :  one  for  neabers  on  full-tine 
duty  with  either  the  active  or  reserve  conponents  and  one  for 
nenbers  of  the  Ready  Reserve  irtio  are  not  serving  in  a  full-time 
duty  status. 

The  future  costs  of  reserve  retirement  and  the  relative  value 
of  retired  pay  for  reservists  vary,  based  on  when  the  reservist 
first  entered  a  uniformed  service.  Legislative  changes  to  the 
system  in  1980  and  1986  have  created  three  categories: 

•  Members  who  joined  prior  to  September  8,  1980,  have  their 
retired  pay  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  basic  pay 
scale  in  effect  when  the  member  is  first  entitled  to  draw 
retired  pay. 

•  Members  who  first  entered  on  or  after  September  8,  1980, 
and  before  August  1,  1986,  will  have  their  retired  pay 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  of  their  highest 
36  months  of  basic  pay.  This  reduces  the  percentage  of  pay 
that  nust  be  set  aside  in  the  Military  Retirement  F\md  from 
27.7  percent  to  25.3  percent,  a  nine  percent  reduction. 

•  Members  who  entered  on  or  after  August  1,  1986,  will  have  a 
change  in  the  method  of  adjusting  their  retired  pay  to 
maintain  its  value  against  inflation.  This  further  reduces 
the  relative  cost  and  value  of  reserve  retirement.  The 
percent  of  basic  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  for  this  group 
is  22.8  percent,  «d:ich  is  a  total  reduction  of  18  percent 
froa  the  system  applicable  to  members  who  first  entered 
service  prior  to  SepteBber  8,  1980. 

The  percentage  of  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  for  full-time 
active  and  reserve  component  members  now  entering  service  is 
40.9  percent.  To  provide  a  perspective  on  the  cost  of  reserve 
retireaent  relative  to  that  of  private  sector  pension  and 
capital  accuBulation  plans,  the  Hay/Ruggins  Company  was  asked  to 
Bake  a  commrison  using  the  sane  economic  assumptions  in  both 
calculations.  Their  analysis  concluded  that  the  average  cost  of 
retireaent  benefits  in  the  private  sector  is  13  percent  of 
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salary.  Using  the  sane  econonic  assunptlons,  the  cost  of 
reserve  retirenent  would  be  18.8  percent  of  basic  pay.  Since 
basic  pay,  on  irtiich  retired  pay  is  calculated,  is  only  about  70 
percent  of  nilitary  compensation,  it  is  not  directly  comparable 
to  private  sector  salary.  Multiplying  the  18.8  percent  of  basic 
pay  cost  calculated  by  Hay/Huggins  by  70  percent  results  in  a 
cost  of  approximately  13  percent  of  pay  for  the  reserve  system, 
indicating  that  it  is  very  close  to  average  private  sector  plans 
in  terms  of  cost. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  158,696  reserve  retirees  were  paid  $1.2 
billion -in  retired  pay.  The  average  monthly  entitlement  was 
$697.  The  average  retired  pay  for  officers  who  retired  (at  or 
after  age  60)  in  Fiscal  Year  1986  was  $762.  The  average  retired 
pay  for  enlisted  members  first  retired  in  that  year  was  $428. 
Historically,  the  population  drawing  reserve  retired  pay  has 
included  <d3out  three  officers  for  every  enlisted  member.  This 
has  led  some  to  question  the  utility  of  reserve  retirement  as  a 
retention  incentive  for  the  enlisted  force.  6th  QRNC 
projections,  based  on  current  continuation  rates,  indicate  that 
the  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  among  those  receiving  reserve 
retired  pay  is  rapidly  changing  and  will  result  in  a  very 
different  population  of  reserve  members  drawing  retired  pay. 
Figure  X-1  shows  these  projections. 

The  cost  of  reserve  retirement  must  ultimately  be  related  to 
the  system's  effects  on  the  readiness  of  the  reserve  components 
and  also  to  the  value  of  that  readiness  to  the  national  defense. 
Its  relative  costs  can  be  compared  to  the  cost  and  effectiveness 
of  system  alternatives. 


QlBiC  Analysis 

The  objective  of  the  QRMC  analysis  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  current  reserve  retirement  system  effectively 
supports  service  and  reserve  component  manpower  objectives  and 
policies,  and  aids  in  achieving  desired  manpower  force 
structures.  There  were  three  primary  activities  in  conducting 
the  analysis:  assessment  of  the  effects  of  the  current  system, 
comparison  of  these  effects  to  those  desired  by  the  Services  and 
their  reserve  components,  and  identification  and  evaluation  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternatives. 

Data  Sources 

Primary  data  sources  for  the  QRMC  analysis  included  the 
Reserve  exponents  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) ,  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  (1986  RC  Surveys),  the  QRNC  unit 
visit  program,  and  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary  retiree  data  and 
retired  population  and  cost  projections.  The  RCCPDS  is 
maintained  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DNDC) .  It  has 
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been  the  official  source  of  reserve  personnel  data  since  1975. 
There  have  been  continuing  and  well -documented  problems  with  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  data  on  reserve  personnel.  These 
problems  did  Impact  on  the  QKHC  analysis.  Missing  data  or  data 
of  questionable  validity  with  respect  to  creditable  years  for 
reserve  retirement,  total  days  of  active  service,  and  data  on 
paid,  creditable  and  total  points  were  of  particular  concern. 
Nevertheless,  the  availability  of  extensive  historical  RCCPOS 
data,  which  was  of  generally  good  quality  from  1981  forward, 
provided  a  sound  base  for  the  QRMC  analysis.  The  report 
identifies  areas  where  data  problems  limited  confidence  in  the 
conclusions  reached. 

The  1986  RC  Surveys  provided  heretofore  unavailable  data 
concerning  reserve  members  and  their  spouses,  much  of  it 
directly  relevant  to  the  analysis  and  understanding  of  reserve 
retirement.  The  Surveys  were  completed  by  12,278  officers, 
51,409  enlisted  members,  and  33,858  spouses,  representing  over 
one  million  trained  mem^rs  of  the  selected  Reserve  and  640,000 
spouses.  With  generally  excellent  response  rates,  the  1986  RC 
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Surveys  provided  extensive  demographic,  household,  and  familial 
data  on  reservists.  Including  occupational  and  civilian  Income 
Information  previously  unavailable.  Also,  detailed  Information 
on  patterns  of  previous  active  and  reserve  component  service  was 
available  from  the  survey,  largely  offsetting  weaknesses  In  the 
RCCPDS  In  this  area.  Using  survey  data,  it  was  possible  to 
relate  the  strength  and  direction  of  reservist  and  spouse 
attitudes  and  experiences  of  reservists  and  their  spouses 
concerning  specific  aspects  of  reserve  compensation  to  their 
military  status,  background  and  demographic  characteristics. 

The  6th  QRMC  unit  visit  program  was  conducted  during  April  and 
Hay  of  1987.  Its  objective  was  to  provide  QRMC  staff  with 
firsthand  exposure  to  the  views  of  members  at  the  unit  level,  in 
order  to  identify  concerns  and  issues  that  might  not  otherwise 
surface  and  to  help  place  the  c|uantitative  data  from  the  1986  RC 
Surveys  in  context.  A  detailed  protocol  was  developed  to  ensure 
uniform  visit  procedures  and  conduct  by  unit  visit  teams  and  to 
minimize  the  extent  to  which  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  team 
members  might  influence  unit  member  responses. 

The  1984  law  that  placed  the  funding  of  military  retirement  on 
an  accrual  basis  also  established  an  independent  three-member 
DoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Board  is  required  to  review  valuations  of  the  military 
retirement  system,  to  determine  the  method  of  amortizing 
unfunded  liabilities,  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  fund  not  less  than  every  four  years.  The  DoD 
Office  of  the  Actuary  provides  all  technical  and  administrative 
support  to  the  Board. 

The  Office  of  the  Actuary  uses  military  personnel  files 
maintained  by  roiDC  and  pay  files  of  the  Service  Finance  Centers 
as  input  data  in  conducting  annual  valuations  of  the  military 
retirement  system.  Population  and  pay  projections  are  generated 
by  an  actuarial  projection  model.  The  accuracy  of  all  aspects 
of  this  model  has  been  confirmed  through  two  extensive  audits. 
The  6th  QRMC  relied  heavily  on  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  for 
supporting  data.  Data  concerning  the  future  costs  of  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system  and  of  alternative  systems  is 
entirely  based  on  Office  of  the  Actuary  projections  using  the 
economic  assumptions  approved  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries. 

Analytic  Tools 

The  availability  of  tools  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  costs,  benefits,  and  specific  effects  of  active  component 
manpower  and  compensation  policies  and  programs  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  tools  for  analyzing  reserve  manpower.  This 
is  clearly  a  result  of  the  paucity  of  research  on  reserve 
component  manpower  as  compared  to  the  active  components.  It  is 
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likely  also  a  consequence  of  the  relatively  greater  complexity 
of  reserve  manpower  programs.  All  of  the  following 
characteristics  of  reserve  manpower  make  its  analysis 
particularly  difficult:  accession  programs  that  combine 
significant  proportions  of  individuals  with  and  without  prior 
service,  frequent  lateral  entry  and  reentry  into  the  Selected 
Reserve,  markedly  different  participation  intensities  among 
Selected  Reserve  programs,  a  wide  range  in  the  amount  of  prior 
active  service  possessed  by  current  members  (which  affects  the 
degree  of  Investment  in  reserve  retirement) ,  and  the  fact  that 
reserve  service  is  not  the  full-time  job  of  most  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve. 

A  number  of  models  and  other  analytic  tools  were  developed  by 
the  6th  QRMC  staff  or  through  contract.  Most  important  in  that 
regard  are  two  models  developed  by  the  RAND  Coirporation  for  the 
6th  QRMC.  Part  of  this  effort  included  the  development  of 
estimation  and  projection  models  that  were  capable  of  separately 
estimating  future  populations  for  part-time  reservists,  military 
technicians,  and  AGRs.  This  model  is  the  RAND  Reserve  Policy 
Screening  Model.  The  second  part  of  the  project  was  the 
development  of  a  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model.  This  model 
creates  retention  rates  by  quantifying  compensation,  taste  for 
military  service,  and  random  disturbances  that  affect  continued 
service.  The  effect  of  retirement  system  and  other  compensation 
alternatives  on  retention  rates  developed  by  the  reserve  dynamic 
retention  model  can  then  be  entered  into  the  inventory 
projection  model  to  estimate  force  structure  effects  of 
compensation  alternatives.  With  the  addition  of  alternative 
system  costs,  a  systematic  tool  has  been  provided  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  retirement  system 
alternatives . 


The  Effects  of  the  Current  Reserve  Retirement  System 

The  6th  QRMC  began  its  study  of  the  effects  of  the  current 
system  with  the  review  of  earlier  studies.  The  most  extensive 
previous  review  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  Reserve 
Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS)  from  October  1976  through  June 
1978.  The  RCSS  concluded  that,  for  reserve  forces,  there  should 
be  greater  emphasis  on  current  compensation  than  on  deferred 
compensation,  and  that  the  need  for  a  retirement  system  for 
reserve  members  was  much  less  apparent  than  for  active  force 
members . 

The  RCSS  analysis  concluded  that  reserve  retirement  was  too 
costly,  fostered  an  aging  force,  and  was  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  control  relative  to  manpower  force 
effects  and  retirement  costs.  The  RCSS  developed  two  preferred 
alternative  reserve  compensaticn  systems.  The  first  alternative 
included  a  number  of  modifications  to  reserve  retirement,  the 
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cunulative  effect  of  which  would  have  been  annuity  reductions  in 
the  range  of  20  to  35  percent.  No  retirement  system  was 
included  in  the  second  alternative,  and  the  RCSS  report  states 
that  a  retirement  system  would  not  be  recommended  if  it  were 
possible  to  develop  a  new  compensation  system  for  reservists.  A 
Reserve  Career  Bonus,  structured  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
continued  service  through  30  years,  was  proposed  in  place  of 
retirement.  The  RCSS  study  was  completed  at  a  time  when  there 
was  greater  concern  with  recruitment  and  early  attrition  than 
with  retention,  and  its  recommendations  may  have  reflected  this 
concern. 

The  5th  QRMC  conducted  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  uniformed 
services  retirement  system  but,  by  design,  did  not  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  reserve  retirement.  The  5th  QRMC  did 
find  that  a  number  of  the  RCSS  conclusions  were  still  valid, 
including  the  finding  that  reserve  retirement  results  in  a  high 
flow  of  officers  and  a  low  flow  of  enlisted  members  to 
retirement. 

As  shown  earlier  in  Figure  X-l,  6th  QRMC  projections  indicate 
that  the  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  among  those  receiving  reserve 
retired  pay  is  rapidly  changing.  It  is  clear  that  reserve 
retirement  is  now  a  major  factor  in  the  retention  of  enlisted 
members  with  critical  leadership  and  technical  skills.  The  QRMC 
analysis  indicates  that  an  incentive  for  career  reserve  service 
is  absolutely  required  to  maintain  the  reserve  components  at 
required  strength  beyond  eight  years  of  service.  Results  of  the 
RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  indicate  that,  with 
elimination  of  retirement  as  a  career  incentive,  the  Selected 
Reserve  could  not  maintain  its  required  manpower  force 
structures  and  would  lose  critical  experience.  Although  the 
analysis  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  replace  retirement 
with  current  income  incentives,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
could  be  accomplished  at  less  cost  or  with  equal  effectiveness 
in  attracting  and  retaining  high  quality  members  with  the  needed 
experience.  The  model  indicates  that,  in  the  absence  of  reserve 
retirement,  retention  in  the  midyears  of  service  becomes  a 
problem  even  with  current  compensation  alternatives  in  place. 

The  QRMC  looked  In  some  detail  at  the  relationship  between 
reserve  retirement  and  continuation  trends  in  the  reserve 
components.  The  retirement  system  retains  needed  manpower  to  20 
or  more  years  of  service.  Once  qualified  for  eventual  retired 
pay  at  age  60,  howcnrer,  there  is  little  economic  Incentive  to 
discontinue  active  reserve  service.  Indeed,  since  continued 
service  increases  retirement  points  and  retired  pay  at  age  60, 
the  reserve  retirement  system  provides  a  strong  incentive  to 
remain  in  the  reserve  program  beyond  completion  of  the  mlnimiun 
years  of  satisfactory  service  for  retirement  eligibility. 
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The  analysis  of  continuation  rates  in  the  reserve  coaponeix.. 
indicates  that  reserve  retirement  works  well  as  an  incentive  ti. 
draw  qualified  junior  members  into  reserve  careers  and  to 
attract  members  with  active  coaq>onent  service.  ■  The  pull  of 
reserve  retirement  is  evidenced  in  continuation  rates  as  early 
as  five  to  seven  years  of  service,  and  this  pull  gradually 
Increases  through  20  years  of  service.  There  is  a  drop  in  the 
continuation  rates  at  the  20-year  point:  however,  they 
immediately  Increase  again  and  remain  high  well  beyond  30  years 
of  service.  Comparison  with  active  duty  continuation  rates 
indicates  that  reserve  rates  are  slightly  lower  through  the 
first  20  years  of  service  and  much  higher  than  active  rates 
after  that  point. 

In  most  of  the  reserve  components  the  reserve  manpower  force 
has  continued  to  age.  The  impact  of  this  trend  on  the  readiness 
of  reserve  components  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  Logistics 
Management  institute  <Ii(I)  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  age 
distribution  of  reservists  by  military  specialty.  The  IXl 
report  indicates  that,  as  of  early  1987,  members  in  age- 
critical  specialties  with  the  greatest  demand  for  youth  and 
vigor  were  only  about  two  years  older  than  their  active  force 
counterparts.  Older  members  were  in  specialties  where  age  is 
less  critical.  IMI  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  project  the 
current  force  into  the  future.  The  Ufl  report  is  in  Appendix  J. 

As  a  benchmark  against  which  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
current  and  proposed  reserve  compensation  programs,  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Coast  Guard  were  asked  to  develop  manpower 
force  structures  reflecting  desired  continuation  rates  and  force 
management  practices  for  their  reserve  components. 

Considerations  such  as  age  of  the  force,  promotion  flow  relative 
to  length  of  sezvice,  training  requirements,  and  skill  levels 
relative  to  grade  were  to  be  balanced  in  the  development  of  the 
desired  structures.  There  are  significant  differences  among  the 
force  structure  profiles  provided.  In  general,  however,  they 
indicate  a  desire  to  continue  a  higher  percentage  of  the  force 
from  6  to  20  years  of  service,  with  Increased  separations 
occurring  after  25  to  30  years  of  service. 

The  age  distribution  of  part-time  reservists  for  all  reserve 
components  is  currently  being  affected  by  a  sizeable  hump  of 
members  who  initially  joined  the  armed  forces  during  the  Vietnam 
Mar  period.  Members  in  the  age  cohort  representing  the  peak  of 
this  hump  were  40  or  41  in  1987,  depending  on  component  and  on 
officer  or  enlisted  statue  (see  Appendix  C) .  It  is  clear  that 
most  reserve  components  will  have  to  make  and  implement 
personnel  policies  to  provide  effective  management  of  this  hump 
over  the  next  10  years.  A  major  concern  of  the  QRMC  was  to 
assess  what  the  manpower  force  structure  will  look  like  after 
this  major  hump  passes  through  the  system. 
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The  RAHD  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model  was  used  to  assess 
future  aanpower  force  distributions.  The  projections  Indicate  a 
continuing  aging  trend  Into  the  next  century,  with  the  trend 
stronger  In  the  enlisted  force  than  In  the  officer  force.  The 
projections  Indicate  a  doubling,  by  the  year  2000,  of  the 
percentage  of  the  part-time  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  force  with 
over  20  years  of  service. 

Conclusions  Concerning  the  Current  System 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  the  current  system  concluded  that  a 
retention  Incentive  Is  necessary  to  maintain  required  manpower 
force  structures,  and  personnel  with  needed  leadership, 
technical  qualifications,  and  experience.  There  are,  however, 
current  and  projected  manpower  force  management  problems  that 
are  related  to  the  effects  of  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system.  In  the  absence  of  personnel  policies  that  set  maximum 
tenure  points  or  actively  select  out  some  members,  the  strong 
incentive  for  personnel  to  continue  as  long  as  possible 
contributes  to  an  aging  force.  Associated  problems  of  promotion 
stagnation  potentially  reduce  retention  prior  to  20  years  of 
service.  The  current  system  provides  no  flexibility  in  terms  of 
compensation  incentives  that  could  offset  these  trends  or  deal 
with  an  Increasing  rate  of  involuntary  transfers  to  the  Retired 
Reserve;  transfers  that  will  likely  be  required  as  members  who 
initially  entered  the  military  during  the  Vietnam  Era  complete 
20  or  more  years  of  service. 


Alternative  Systems  Analysis 

The  QRMC  examined  a  number  of  alternatives  to  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system.  The  development  and  assessment  of 
possible  alternatives  was  guided  by  several  considerations  that 
became  design  criteria  for  alternative  systems.  These  are  the 
resulting  design  criteria: 

•  The  reserve  retirement  system  must  be  fully  compatible  with 
the  active  duty  retirement  system,  with  active  duty  and 
reserve  service  creditable  In  either  system. 

•  Reserve  retirement  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  aid 
in  recruiting  members  with  prior  active  duty  service, 
without  being  so  competitive  as  to  cause  undeslred 
attrition  from  the  active  components. 

•  An  alternative  system  should  be  structured  to  support  the 
accomplishment  of  reserve  manpower  objectives  in  the 
near  term. 
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•  itaabArs  «dio  first  sntsrsd  a  uniformd  ssrvics  prior  to  the 
anactaent  of  any  proposed  alternative  should  be  provided 
the  option  of  electing  the  alternative  systen  or  reaainlng 
under  the  current  systea. 

•  An  alternative  systea  aust  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  aeet 
the  needs  of  all  seven  reserve  coaponents. 

•  There  should  be  an  incentive  to  continue  to  serve  beyond  20 
years,  and  the  incentive  should  increase  until  30  years  of 
service. 

•  A  aeans  should  be  provided  for  replacing  some  percentage  of 
lost  reserve  coapensation  for  members  who  have  qualified 
for  retirement  at  age  60  but  can  no  longer  participate. 

•  Any  alternative  should  be  relatively  simple  in  application, 
so  that  the  modified  or  optional  system  can  be  readily 
communicated  to  and  understood  by  reservists. 

•  Retirement  system  alternatives  should  be  cost  neutral  or 
reduce  long-term  retired  pay  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  development  and  examination  of  alternatives 
that  would  meet  the  above  criteria,  a  review  was  conducted  of 
earlier  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  change  to  reserve 
retirement.  These  included  reducing  the  value  of  reserve 
retirement,  creating  a  penalty  for  those  who  cease  active 
participation  prior  to  30  years  of  service,  lowering  the  age  of 
eligibility  for  reserve  retired  pay  or  providing  a  lump  sum 
payment  option  before  age  60,  and  eliminating  reserve  retirement 
altogether. 

Increased  Current  Coapensation  in  Lieu  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Using  the  RAND  models  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  increase 
of  between  10  and  17  per  -int  (depending  on  component)  in  after¬ 
tax  pay  would  be  required  to  offset  the  elimination  of  reserve 
retirement  and  hold  accessions  constant.  When  the  DoD 
calculates  its  compensation  costs  of  achieving  the  required 
after-tax  increase,  there  would  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  OoD 
budget  even  with  the  reduced  accrual  payments  into  the  Military 
Retirement  Fund.  Federal  outlays  to  pay  for  the  retired  pay  of 
grandfathered  reservists  and  the  increased  compensation  for  new 
entrants  would  increase  until  Fiscal  Year  2033.  Total  excess 
cumulative  outlays  peak  at  over  29  billion  1988  dollars  and  are 
not  recaptured  until  Fiscal  Year  2053.  These  cost  estimates 
represent  a  "best  case"  scenario,  in  that  potential  significant 
increases  in  accession  and  training  costs  have  not  been 
included. 
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While  aonetary  coats  are  a  aajor  consideration,  potential 
iiqpacts  on  aanpower  force  structures  are  also  important.  The 
QldfC  analysis  indicates  that,  in  the  absence  of  reserve 
retirement,  retention  in  the  midyears  of  service  becomes  a 
problem  even  with  current  compensation  alternatives  in  place. 
Increased  accession  requirements  result  from  the  reduction  in 
career  retention.  Substitution  of  youth  for  midcareer 
experience  is  especially  problematic  in  the  reserve  components. 
These  projected  effects  might  be  reduced  through  the  skillful 
targeting  of  current  compensation  alternatives,  but  the  long¬ 
term  ability  to  provide  an  incentive  as  stable  and  effective  as 
reserve  retirement  is  uncertain. 

The  QRHC  concludes  that  current  compensation  alternatives 
would  be  more  expensive  than  reserve  retirement.  Substitution 
of  current  compensation  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  members 
with  very  long  service — a  change  that  is  warranted— but  it  would 
also  be  likely  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  members  in  midcareer, 
a  change  that  would  almost  certainly  impact  on  readiness. 

Reductions  in  Value  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Although  elimination  of  reserve  retirement  has  serious 
drawbacks,  it  is  possible  that  reductions  in  the  value  of  the 
retirement,  combined  with  current  compensation  alternatives, 
would  achieve  increased  cost-effectiveness.  The  QRMC  analysis 
indicates  that  such  a  change,  however,  would  result  in  increased 
accession  requirements.  Initial  entry  training  costs  tend  to 
overwhelm  the  relatively  small  savings  that  can  be  achieved  from 
a  more  junior  part-time  force.  Under  this  alternative,  force 
distribution  problems  would  remain,  since  members  who  have 
completed  20  years  of  service  would  still  be  likely  to  remain  in 
active  reserve  sezvice  for  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to 
increase  their  eventual  retirement  benefit.  The  QRMC  concludes 
that  this  alternative  would  exacerbate  the  problems  of  the 
current  retirement  system  while  resulting  in  an  increased  DoD 
budget  and  increased  federal  outlays. 

Actuarially  Neutral  Lump  Sum  Payment 

Actuarially  neutral  means  that,  if  you  offer  an  early  lump  sum 
payment  or  a  reduced  early  retirement  annuity  in  lieu  of  an 
existing  annuity,  the  present  value  of  a  lump  sum  payment  or  of 
a  stream  of  early  payments  is  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the 
payment  stream  of  the  old  annuity.  On  examination,  the 
actuarially  neutral  lump  sum  payment  alternative  had  some 
positive  features.  There  were  overriding  defects,  however. 
First,  this  option  appeared  to  be  overly  attractive,  possibly 
conducive  to  early  losses  of  personnel  that  the  reserve 
components  would  want  to  retain.  Second,  the  lump  sum  option 
would  greatly  Increase  outlays  for  military  retirement  if 
election  of  the  option  became  possible. 
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Actuarlally  itautral  Barly  Aimuity 

An  actuarlally  nautral  early  annuity  was  calculated  and  its 
effects  exanined.  The  principal  defect  found  with  this 
alternative  was  that  the  annuity  aaount  represented  a  very  high 
percent  of  nonthly  drill  pay  for  aany  nenbers  auid,  for  soae, 
would  be  twice  the  aonthly  drill  pay.  The  more  retireaent 
points  held  by  a  aeaber  electing  this  option,  the  higher  the 
payaent.  This  would  also  induce  unwanted  losses,  and  the  losses 
would  be  greatest  aaong  those  whose  point  totals  were  higher  as 
a  result  of  past  active  duty  or  aore  intense  reserve 
participation. 

The  QRMC  Bade  several  attempts  to  adapt  the  actuarlally 
neutral  early  annuity  concept  to  an  alternative  providing  a 
better  fit  with  the  established  criteria.  The  aost  promising 
was  a  two-tier  early  annuity  based  on  years  of  service  rather 
than  on  the  age  of  the  member  when  the  first  tier  of  the  early 
annuity  starts.  This  two-tier  system  is  the  recommended 
alternative  of  the  QRMC. 

The  Two-Tier  Ycutrs-of-Service-Based  Early  Annuity  Option 

This  alternative  would  provide  an  optional  early  annuity  at 
any  point  after  initial  qualification  for  retireaent  through 
completion  of  20  satisfactory  years  of  service.  This  first  tier 
would  be  a  flat  percentage  of  the  retired  pay  base  calculated 
under  the  high-^ree  averaging  method.  The  second  tier  would  be 
at  age  62.  Election  of  the  optional  system  would  require  a 
retirement  point  reduction.  Retired  pay  before  and  after  age  62 
would  be  annually  adjusted  for  inflation,  based  on  the  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  minus  l  percent.  A  one-time 
catch  up  at  age  62  is  made  to  the  first  tier.  The  eunount  of  the 
first-tier  monthly  annuity  would  be  constant  for  all  members  in 
the  same  grade  who  elect  the  Two-Tier  Option  at  the  same  years- 
of-servlce  point,  regardless  of  their  age.  While  the  Two-Tier 
system  would  be  optional  for  all  current  members,  it  would 
replace  the  age  60  annuity  for  future  entrants. 

The  QRMC  assessment  of  this  alternative  indicates  that  its 
Implementation  would  result  in  a  reserve  retirement  system 
better  able  to  support  reserve  manpower  objectives.  It  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  objectives  immediately  after  enactment  and 
would  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  reserve 
components.  The  size  of  the  first-tier  annuity  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  discourage  further  paid  participation  or  to 
attract  active  component  members  to  the  reserves  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  separated. 

The  RAHD  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  designed  to  assess 
the  probable  impact  of  reserve  compensation  revisions  indicates 
that  more  members  would  be  likely  to  continue  through  25  years 
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of  service,  and  that  there  would  be  somewhat  lower  continuation 
after  that  point.  Accession  requirements  under  the  Two-Tier 
Option  decline  by  zkbout  1  percent. 

Implementation  of  this  option  would  initially  increase  outlays 
from  the  military  retirement  fund.  These  increased  outlays 
would  peak  at  just  over  $200  million,  early  in  the  next  century. 
At  the  highest  level  this  would  represent  less  than  a  1  percent 
increase  in  outlays  from  the  fund.  Long-term  costs  for  reserve 
retirement  would  be  substantially  reduced.  This  reduction  would 
immediately  be  reflected  by  a  reduction  of  about  $132  million 
per  year  in  the  DoD  accrual  payments  into  the  fund.  The  system 
should  be  easily  understood  by  most  reservists. 

■  The  QRMC  recommends  the  development  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  an  optional  early  annuity  at  any  point  after 
initial  qualification  for  reserve  retired  pay  with  20  years 
of  qualifying  service.  The  early  annuity  would  be  optional 
for  all  persons  who  were  members  of  a  uniformed  service 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  recommended  change.  The  Two-Tier 
system  would  apply  to  all  new  members  after  enactment. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  recommended  alternative  may  be 
revised  in  the  development  of  a  legislative  proposal.  Many 
technical  details  necessary  to  integrate  the  Two-Tier  Option 
with  current  law  and  policy  also  remain  to  be  worked  out. 


Retirement  Point  System  Analysis  and  Recommendations 

As  with  the  reserve  retirement  in  general,  the  retirement 
point  crediting  system  est^J^lished  in  1948  has  remained 
essentially  unchanged.  Documentation  on  the  original  basis  for 
some  aspects  of  the  point  system  is  slight,  however  it  is  clear 
that  the  following  objectives  were  achieved  in  the  system  as 
established: 

•  Active  duty  and  reserve  participation  were  both  creditable 
for  retirement. 

•  Individuals  were  to  be  credited  on  the  actual  level  of 
their  future  participation. 

•  A  minimum  annual  point  standard  was  set  for  satisfactory 
reserve  participation  for  retirement  qualification. 

The  QRMC  analysis  reviewed  the  retirement  point  system  from 
the  perspective  of  current  conditions  of  reserve  service.  A 
major  change  from  1948  is  the  much  greater  level  participation 
required  and  performed  by  today's  reservists.  This  higher  level 
of  participation  has  resulted  in  concern  in  many  quarters  that 
the  60-point  annual  cap  on  points  for  inactive  duty  training  is 
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inequitable.  Under  the  cap,  Beabers  who  perform  the  most 
inactive  duty  receive  the  eame  retirement  credit  as  those  «dio 
Beet  BiniBUB  training-pay  category  A  requirements.  In  part, 
this  is  also  an  effect  of  the  15  Beabership  points  awarded  each 
year.  Data  from  QRNC  unit  visits  and  froB  the  1986  RC  Surveys 
indicates  that  the  60-point  annual  cap  on  Inactive  duty  training 
points  is  perceived  by  many  members  as  inequitable.  A 
cc»q;>arative  analysis  of  the  point  value  for  each  day  actually 
worJced  Indicates  that,  even  when  credited  at  two  points  per  day 
for  inactive  training,  the  probability  is  that  the  category  A 
reservist  will  earn  less  retireaent  point  credit  per  working  day 
than  the  Beaber  on  active  duty. 

An  estimation  of  the  pr^able  effects  of  raising  the  annual 
point  cap  to  75  while  eliminating  the  15  membership  points 
indicated  that  such  a  change  would  bring  the  active  duty  and 
reserve  credit  per  working  day  much  closer  together,  while  the 
QldtC  review  was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  verifieOsle  retirement 
point  data  for  most  reservists,  analysis  of  the  existing  system 
led  to  the  following  recommendations  for  change: 

■  Increase  the  annual  cap  on  inactive  duty  training  points 
from  60  to  75. 

■  Eliminate  the  15  annual  membership  points. 

■  Rfoduce  the  number  of  points  required  for  a  satisfactory 
retirement  year  fr<»  50  to  35  (with  elimination  of 
membership  points  this  keeps  the  participation  requirement 
for  a  satisfactory  retirement  year  uncdianged) . 

■  Cap  the  number  of  retirement  points  that  may  be  credited  in 
one  year  at  360  instead  of  365  (since  the  division  in  the 
formula  for  calculating  equivalent  years  of  active  service 
is  360,  this  ensures  that  no  more  than  one  year  of  credit 
may  be  received  for  one  year  of  duty) . 

The  QiRMC  believes  that  implementation  of  the  above 
recommendations  would  result  in  providing  greater  retirement 
credit  for  members  who  perform  additional  inactive  duty  training 
beyond  minimum  Category  A  training  requirements.  The  retirement 
credit  earned  would  not  exceed  the  benchmark  per  working  day  for 
active  duty  credit.  The  QRMC  proposal  is  judged  to  be  cost 
neutral  if  implemented.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  current 
retiree  point  accounting  systems  and  data,  further  review  by  the 
next  QRMC  is  recommended. 
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The  (£RMC  also  conducted  a  detailed  review  of  structural  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  reserve  retireaent  system.  The 
requiroient  to  keep  large  numbers  of  resarve  officers  on 
extended  active  duty  to  meet  national  defense  requirements  after 
the  Korean  War  resulted  in  several  changes  affecting  reserve 
retirement.  Similar  changes  are  now  required  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  last  decade;  i.e.  the  requirement  for  significant 
numbers  of  enlisted  members  to  serve  on  active  duty  in  their 
reserve  status  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reserve  components  for 
full-time  recruiting,  technical,  and  administrative  support. 

There  are  two  results  of  the  failure  to  update  the  reserve 
retirement  system.  The  first  is  the  complex,  overlapping,  and 
confusing  structure  in  terms  of  which  retired  military  members 
are  categorized.  The  second  is  a  niuber  of  unintended 
inequities  that  have  developed  over  the  years.  While  some  of 
these  are  superficial,  others  are  quite  substantive  and  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  individual  members.  As  the  active  and 
reserve  components  become  even  more  closely  aligned,  it  is 
increasingly  important  for  all  provisions  to  work  equitably  in 
order  to  encourage  both  active  and  reserve  service. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  the  QRMC  recommends  the  following: 

■  Legislation  to  sijqplify  the  regular  and  reserve  retired 
structure.  Laws  that  require  the  assignment  of  regular 
enlisted  retirees  to  the  Retired  Rescurve  should  be  repealed 
as  unnecessary  and  anachronistic.  The  Fleet  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  would  be  continued,  but  would 
not  be  accounted  for  as  part  of  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 


■  Amendment  of  section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  recall  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  equivalent  to  that  possessed  under  this 
section  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments. 

■  Revision  of  OoD  Directive  1200.15  to  eliminate  the  category 
of  honorary  retiree  and  provide  that  only  members  vho  are 
or  will  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  be  placed  in 
the  Retired  Reserve  in  the  future.  Existing  honorary 
retiree  lists  would  be  reduced  by  attrition  and  then 
discontinued . 

■  Legislation  to  provide  uniformity  between  the  Services  and 
their  active  and  reserve  coi^xjnents  with  respect  to  the 
retired  grade  of  enlisted  personnel  qualifying  for  active 
duty  retirement.  (NOTE:  This  change  was  enacted  as 
section  512  of  Public  Law  100-180,  December  1987.) 
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■  X^aglslation  to  raqalro  eontlnnoup  afoborahlp  in  a  rasarva 
cni<>r>aant  aftar  raoaiaiiig  notifioatian  of  coaplation  of  tha 
yaars  of  sarvloa  raqolrad  for  ratirad  pay  at  aga  60,  in 
ordar  to  qualify  for  that  pay. 

■  hagislativa  nnanrtannt  to  allow  rasarva  anlistad  napbars  to 
raoaiva  yaars'^f-sarvica  cradit  for  inactive  duty  training 
points  in  tha  ooaputation  of  active  duty  ratirad  pay. 

■  mgislativa  mwmdnant  to  i^data  tha  provisions  of  tha 
active  duty  ratiranant  sanctuary  for  rasarva  nenbars  on 
active  duty  irtio  have  ncura  than  18  yaars  of  active  federal 
aarvica. 

■  Study  of  altamativas  to  provide  a  nonatary  benefit  for 
reservists  whose  further  participation  is  precluded  due  to 
their  being  found  not  physically  qualified  when  the  cause 
of  the  dlsquallflcatlcHi  %ms  not  service  connected. 


NoiMMY  Bmofitg  for  Retired  tesarvlsts 

There  are  approximately  64,000  members  of  the  Retired  Reserve 
who  do  not  receive  retired  pay  but  will  be  entitled  to  retired 
pay  at  age  60.  These  members,  sometimes  referred  to  as  gray 
area  retirees,  have  important  benefits  but  are  precluded  from 
participating  in  military  activities  that  are  available  to 
reservists  in  either  an  active  or  retired  status.  During  the 
period  between  the  point  when  they  transfer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  and  the  time  when  they  begin  to  draw  retired  pay,  some 
reservists  feel  shut  out  and  cut  off  from  their  Service  and  the 
way  of  life  to  which  they  have  devoted  most  of  their  working 
years . 

The  6th  QRMC  examined  the  costs  and  advantages  of  extending 
certain  benefits  to  retired  reservists  in  the  gray  area.  The 
QRMC  concluded  that  expanded  benefits  for  gray  area  retirees 
would  recognize  their  long  and  dedicated  service.  After  review 
of  several  options,  the  QRMC  recommends  that  temporary  lodging 
facilities,  military  exchange  stores  and  services  and  Class 
Vl/Package  store  privileges  be  extended  to  gray  area  retirees. 
The  QRMC  also  noted  that  these  expanded  benefits  would  Increase 
monies  for  nonapproprlated  fund  activities  and  provide  an 
incentive  for  members  with  more  than  20  years  of  service  to 
transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve. 

The  Two~Tier  Option  to  the  current  retirement  system,  if 
Implemented,  would  effectively  eliminate  the  issue  of  gray  area 
retirees.  Under  the  Two~Tler  Option,  the  QRMC  recommends  that 
all  Retired  Reservists  under  age  60  who  are  receiving  first-tier 
retainer  pay  or  are  eligible  for  retired  pay  at  age  60  have  the 
same  benefits  as  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  At  age  60  all 
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resarvlsts  recsivlng  retired  pay  or  first-tier  retainer  pay 
would  be  eligible  for  the  ease  benefits  as  are  all  military 
retirees. 


Air  Force  Coneeme 

In  the  course  of  the  review  of  this  volume  of  the  QRIIC  report 
by  the  Military  Departments,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
(the  reserve  components  of  which  are  structured  and  manned 
someidiet  differently  than  are  the  components  of  the  other 
Military  Departments)  provided  a  statement  of  concerns  with 
respect  to  certain  QRMC  reccmmendatlons.  These  concerns  are  set 
out  at  the  end  of  this  Executive  Summary. 


Summary  and  Cwicluaions 

The  6th  QSMC  review  of  reserve  retirement  found  that  the 
system  was  unchanged  in  major  part  since  its  1948  enactment. 
Legislative  changes  have,  however,  reduced  the  value  of  reserve 
retirement.  The  percent  of  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  to  fund 
future  retirement  costs  for  members  initially  entering  service 
on  or  after  August  1,  1986,  is  18  percent  less  than  the  percent 
of  pay  required  for  members  who  entered  prior  to  September  8, 
1980. 

The  QRHC  assessed  the  effects  of  the  current  retirement  system 
on  reserve  manpower,  reviewed  the  system  of  crediting  retirement 
points,  and  identified  areas  where  technical  or  structural 
changes  were  required  to  make  the  system  more  effective  or 
equitable.  The  QRNC  found  that  reserve  retirement  was 
critically  important  to  the  retention  of  sufficient  members  with 
leadership  and  technical  skills,  and  concluded  that  current 
compensation  alternatives  were  unlikely  to  be  less  expensive  or 
as  effective. 

The  current  system  could  be  improved  however,  particularly 
through  the  revisions  that  would  replace  some  percentage  of  lost 
reserve  compensation  for  members  who  have  completed  the  years  of 
service  required  for  reserve  retirement  and  who  can  no  longer 
participate.  Alternatives  were  evaluated  against  a  set  of 
criteria  and  a  Two-Tier  Option  recommended. 

It  was  concluded  that  implementation  of  the  recommended 
alternative  would  result  in  a  reserve  retirement  system  better 
able  to  support  reserve  manpower  objectives.  The  alternative 
would  result  in  Increased  near-term  outlays  from  the  retirement 
fund;  at  the  highest  level  these  would  represent  less  than  a  one 
percent  Increase  in  total  fund  outlays.  Long-term  costs  for 
reserve  retirement  would  be  reduced,  and  there  would  be 
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imedlattt  savings  In  DoD  contributions  to  the  fund.  Technical 
details  necessary  to  integrate  the  recosstend  Two-Tier  Option 
with  current  law  and  policy  reaain  to  be  worked  out. 


The  QRMC  recoaaends  modification  of  the  system  for  crediting 
retirement  points.  The  recommended  changes  are  to  increase  the 
annual  cap  on  inactive  duty  training  points  from  60  to  75  while 
eliminating  the  15  luuiual  points  currently  awarded  for  reserve 
meadsership.  The  number  of  points  required  for  a  satisfactory 
retirement  year  would  correspondingly  be  reduced  from  50  to  35. 
Also,  the  number  of  retirement  points  that  may  be  earned  in  one 
year  would  be  capped  at  360,  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  more 
than  one  year  of  credit  may  be  earned  in  any  one  year.  Due  to 
the  inadequacy  of  current  data  on  retirement  points,  the  QRMC 
recommends  that  these  proposed  modifications,  if  implemented,  be 
reviewed  again  when  better  data  is  available. 
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Air  Force  Concerns 


In  the  course  of  the  review  of  the  QRMC  report  by  the  Military 
Departments,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  (the  reserve 
components  of  which  are  structured  and  manned  somewhat 
differently  than  are  the  components  of  the  other  Military 
Departments)  provided  areas  of  concern  with  respect  to  certain 
QRMC  recommendations.  These  views  follow: 

The  Two-Tier  Years-of-Service  Based  Early  Annuity  Option.  The 
QRMC  concludes  that  the  current  system  contributes  to  an  aging 
force  and  causes  promotion  stagnation.  The  Air  Reserve  Forces 
are  combat  ready  today  for  many  reasons  which  include  experience 
and  stability.  The  forces  are  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
promotion  stagnation  a  minor  issue.  If  it  were  a  problem,  the 
related  dissatisfaction  with  reserve  service  would  result  in  a 
decreased  retention  rate.  Current  retention  rates  are 
excellent.  The  early  annuity  option  could  make  it  attractive 
for  the  most  experienced  personnel  to  leave,  causing  a 
significant  decrease  in  readiness.  This  could  be  especially 
significant  if  reserve  force  pilots  began  to  separate  after  20 
years  of  service,  certainly  not  an  intended  goal  by  management. 
The  increased  early  outflow  of  reserve  forces  pilots  would 
create  more  vacancies,  which  would  in  turn  provide  more 
opportunity  for  active  forces  pilots  to  affiliate  with  reserve 
units,  exacerbating  an  already  critical  active  pilot  retention 
problem.  The  early  annuity  option  may  be  especially  detrimental 
to  the  IMA  program.  IMA  positions  are  established  by  the  Major 
Commands  and  are  typically  senior  grades.  Since  IMAs  typically 
receive  less  income  from  reserve  participation  than  do  unit 
members,  a  significant  portion  of  our  IMAs  may  find  it 
attractive  to  take  the  early  annuity  thus  causing  a  significant 
shortfall.  Before  any  decision  is  made  for  an  early  annuity, 
these  questions  should  be  the  subject  of  a  thorough  quantitative 
analysis,  and  perhaps  the  subject  of  a  survey,  to  project 
possible  effects  on  Air  Force  combat  capability. 

Second  Tier  of  Annuity  at  Aae  62.  Current  reserve  retirement 
pay  begins  at  age  60.  Recommend  age  60  vice  age  62  be 
considered  as  an  alternative  to  the  Two-Tier  Years  of  Service 
Based  Early  Annuity  Option.  The  analysis  and  conclusion  of  this 
review  is  not  contained  in  the  final  report. 

Elimination  of  Membership  Points.  If  membership  points  were 
eliminated,  well  over  half  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  would  take 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  retired  pay.  Few  members  in  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  are  authorized  additional  Inactive  Duty 
Training  Periods  (IDTs) .  These  periods  are  primarily  used  by 
aircrews  to  enhance  their  combat  capability,  but  aircrews  only 
represent  10  percent  of  the  force.  Unpaid  IDT  is  unusual  in  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  and  is  not  mission  productive  nor  does  it 
necessarily  enhance  combat  capability.  Any  change  in  the 
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retirement  system  of  this  magnitude  is  certain  to  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  combat  capability.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  data  which  indicated  many  unpaid  IDT 
points  could  be  used  to  offset  the  loss  of  membership  points  is 
over  stated.  The  specific  question  from  which  this  data  was 
extracted  was  ambiguous  and  provided  great  leeway  for  personal 
interpretation.  It  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  to  support  the 
recommendation.  The  elimination  of  membership  points  has  not 
been  quantitatively  analyzed  and  may  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
retention  and  combat  capability. 

Elimination  of  the  Honorary  Retiree  Category  from  the  Retired 
Reserve.  Although  the  QRHC  sees  little  value  to  the  Honorary 
Retiree  this  category  has  a  great  deal  of  emotional  appeal  and 
is  a  positive  public  relations  issue  for  the  Air  Force  and  has 
negligible  costs.  Recommend  the  category  be  retained  but  not 
interfere  with  any  lists  used  for  mobilization. 

Finally,  it  has  been  stated  numerous  times  that  "Reserve 
Retirement  is  too  expensive  and  needs  to  be  cut."  In  1987,  the 
total  DoD  budget  for  reserve  retirement  was  $958  million  for  a 
force  of  1.1  million  personnel  in  the  reserve  components.  This 
is  certainly  not  too  expensive  considering  the  Reserve 
Components  contribute  25-30  percent  of  the  Total  Force 
war fighting  capability.  While  it  is  important  for  the 
Department  to  constantly  ensure  the  best  capability  for  least 
cost,  this  does  not  translate  directly  to  an  "a  priori" 
assumption  that  costs  must  be  reduced. 
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However,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  Regular 
Amy  never  won  a  war,  except  a  few  Indian  wars.  That 
Isn't  part  of  our  democratic  system.  He  believe  in  a 
small  Regular  Amy — and  I  say  that  very  sincerely  and 
honestly—whlch  should  be  a  cadre  of  highly  trained 
people  to  provide  the  "know-how”  and  leadership.  He 
have  got  to  have  a  force  in  being  on  M-day  trained 
ediead  of  time,  and  by  trained  ahead  of  time  I  mean  in 
all  the  skills  that  a  large  force  needs.  That  means 
that  you  have  got  to  have  your  civilian  components,  in 
strength,  and  you  have  got  to  have  them  thoroughly 
trained,  alive,  active,  and  vitalized.  He  think  the 
progreun  we  have  set  up,  for  around  700,000  in  the 
National  Guard  and  around  860,000  in  the  Reserves  will 
do  that.  He  don't  think  we  are  going  to  get  the 
people  to  Implement  it  within  either  of  these 
components  unless  we  get  universal  military  training; 
nor  do  we  believe  we  are  going  to  have  the  incentive 
to  interest  these  youngsters  in  their  commissions 
unless  we  have  got  some  retirement  features  set  up  for 
them. 


•-H6  WUtsrd  $.  Paul,  Director  of  Pertonnel  and  Adninfstratlon, 
War  Oapartment  General  Staff,  to  the  Houae  Araied  Services 
Subeoasalttee  on  Retiresient,  May  12,  19A7 
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Chapter  1.  RESERVE  RETIREMEMT 


Historical  Perspective  on  the  Reserve  Retireaent  SvetMi 

The  reserve  retirement  system,  established  in  1948  as  Title 
III  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Vltalization  and  Retirement 
Equalization  Act,  resulted  from  a  recognition  that  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  large,  well  trained,  ready-to-fight 
reserve  force.  The  following  factors  exposed  the  urgent  need  to 
make  such  a  reserve  force  reality:  the  recruiting  and  retention 
experience  of  the  reserve  components  between  1919  and  1940,  the 
mobilization  efforts  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  preparation  for 
World  War  II,  and  the  realization  that  future  wars  would  be 
fought  on  M-Day,  not  six  months  to  a  year  later. ^ 


Purpose  of  Wondisabilitv  Retirement  for  the  Reserves 

The  concept  of  providing  a  nondisability  retirement  plan  for 
reserve  military  forces  is  unique  to  the  United  States:  no 
other  country  provides  such  a  benefit  to  its  military  reserves. 
The  United  States  is  also  the  only  major  global  power  that 
relies  on  immediate  deployment  of  reserve  units  to  accomplish 
its  military  objectives.  In  1948,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  detailed  the  purpose  of  reserve 
retirement  as  follows: 

The  underlying  purpose  in  writing  this  policy  as  to 
reserve  components  into  law  is  that  the  retirement 
benefits  will  furnish  an  incentive  that  will  hold  men 
in  the  Reserve  components  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

It  was  stressed  by  practically  every  witness  who 
testified  on  this  feature  of  the  bill  that  the  most 
desirable  type  of  Reserve  was  a  reserve  of  men  with 
accumulated  training.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
the  direct  monetary  emoluments  payable  to  Reserve 
officers  and  men  were  so  small  that  in  many  instances 
as  the  men  grew  older,  became  married,  and  took  on 
family  obligations,  unless  an  additional  incentive 
were  offered  them,  they  would  drop  their  Reserve 
training.  The  reason  for  this  policy  is  that  we  now 
realize  that  in  the  chaotic,  explosive,  and  small 
world  in  which  we  live  we  must  have  a  relatively  large 
group  of  Reserves,  well  trained,  and  able  to  render 
help  at  once  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  We  are 
hoping  that  the  provisions  offered  in  this  bill,  which 
to  many  of  us  seem  liberal,  will  be  an  Incentive  well 
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worth  working  for.  The  result  should  be  longer 
periods  of  service  by  Reserves  and  a  larger  and  better 
trained  force  on  N-day,  should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  another  M-day. ^ 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation,  and  the  sole  purpose  of 
reserve  retirement,  Is  to  provide  a  monetary  incentive  for 
qualified  reserve  personnel  to  retain  membership  in  the  reserve 
components  and  continue  their  training.^  At  that  time.  It  was 
the  view  of  the  War  Department  that  both  a  reserve  retirement 
system  and  universal  military  training  would  be  necessary  to 
implement  current  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  reserve 
components.  In  retrospect,  this  view  was  unfounded.  The 
Selective  Service  System,  along  with  the  advent  of  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts,  provided  sufficient  incentive  for  reserve 
service  that  universal  military  training  became  unnecessary. 
Reserve  retirement  provided  the  required  incentive  for  continued 
reserve  service  beyond  minimum  obligatory  periods.  The 
congressional  view,  that  a  deferred  income  incentive  was 
necessary  because  of  the  small  amounts  of  direct  current 
compensation  offered  for  reserve  service,  has  been  overcome  by 
events  of  the  past  20  years.  With  the  advent  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Force  near  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  basic 
active  pay  levels  were  Increased  dramatically,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  reserve  compensation.  These  increases 
in  current  compensation  counteracted  in  part  the  loss  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  as  an  incentive  for  reserve  service, 
but  did  not  decrease  the  requirement  for  a  deferred  compensation 
incentive  for  continued  service. 


9rqMiigfttiqp  off  the  Rggvrygg 

In  order  to  understand  the  issues  and  reasons  behind  the 
enactment  of  the  reserve  retirement  system,  as  well  as  the 
complex  set  of  rules  that  govern  the  administration  of  the 
system,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  reserve 
forces  as  they  existed  in  1948.  It  is  also  Important  to  be 
sware  of  the  evolutionary  process  that  brought  them  to  1948  and 
continues  to  alter  their  nature  today.  The  following  sections 
provide  a  brief  outline  of  the  various  reserve  components  and 
their  immediate  history  prior  to  1948. 

The  Metlonal  Guard 

Before  1948,  the  organized  reserve  force  of  the  Army  consisted 
primarily  of  the  National  Guard,  which  was  established  from  the 
individual  state  militias  under  the  Dick  Act  of  1903.  The  role 
of  the  National  Guard  was  reaffirmed  and  codified  under  the 
Militia  Act  of  1908  and  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  which 
also  increased  the  number  of  authorized  paid  drills  from  24  to 
48  and  required  annual  training  from  5  to  15  days  per  year.^ 
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The  National  Guard  was  confirmed  as  the  primary  reserve  force 
under  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920.  Its  current  status  with 
a  dual  state  and  federal  mission  was  created  with  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  states  by  a 
1933  amendment  to  the  1920  Act. 

The  Amy  and  Air  Force  Reserves 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  SO^ASO  (March  25,  1948) 
the  Army  Reserve  was  composed  primarily  of  individual  volunteers 
with  limited  participation  requirements,  and  there  was  no 
authorization  for  Inactive  duty  training  pay.  The  1948  law 
authorized  the  payment  of  inactive  duty  training  (IDT)  pay  for 
the  organized  reserve,  thus  placing  this  Army  reserve  component 
on  a  par  with  the  National  Guard.  This  act  also  created  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  incorporating  all 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Organized  Reserve  Corps. ^ 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves 

The  organized  reserve  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  created  in 
1916,  consisted  largely  of  a  pool  of  men  with  some  naval 
experience  who  were  paid  a  retainer  to  be  on  call  in  a  national 
emergency.  This  system  was  to  remain  in  effect  until  1952,  when 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  provided  the  statutory  foundation 
for  the  present  reserve  system  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  1916 
Act  also  established  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  the  Fleet  Marine 
Coxps  Reserve.  Both  of  these  categories  retained  individuals 
from  the  regular  enlisted  force  who  had  qualified  for  an  active 
duty  retirement  but  had  not  reached  30  years  of  service. 

The  structure  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  except  for  the  Fleet 
Reserve,  underwent  several  changes  between  1916  and  1952,  but 
relatively  limited  participation  was  required  from  its  members. 
Portions  of  the  Reserve  were  authorized  pay  for  inactive  duty 
training  (IDT) :  these  were  the  Naval  Militia  (a  part  of  the 
nonfederalized  militia,  and  not  the  reserves)  from  1916  to  1918, 
the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  (not  the  Fleet  Reserve)  from  1925  to 
1938,  and  the  Organized  Reserve,  along  with  the  Merchant  Marine 
Reserve,  from  1938  to  1952.  All  other  Naval  Reserve  classes 
(except  for  the  Volunteer  Naval  Reserve,  which  received  no  pay) 
received  a  small  yearly  retainer  without  regard  to 
participation. ^ 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  was  Initially  formed  in  1939  as  a 
volunteer  organization  of  private  boat  owners  (Pub.  L.  No. 
76-152,  53  Stat.  854).  The  principal  mission  of  this 
organization  was  to  promote  boating  safety.  In  1941,  this 
organization  was  renamed  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  and  a  new 
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Coast  Guard  Reserve,  patterned  after  the  Naval  Reserve,  was 
created  by  Congress  (Pub.  L.  No.  77-8,  55  Stat.  9).  The  first 
reserve  unit  with  paid  training  and  a  specific  mission  was 
estcUQlished  in  1950.  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  was  established  as 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952. 


Basis  for  Reserve  Retirement 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the  Navy  and  War 
Departments  realized  that  the  United  States  could  not  maintain 
its  current  global  position — nor  could  it  meet  its  national 
defense  requirements — without  an  expansion  of  the  reserve  forces 
and  provisions  for  better  training,  equipment,  and 
organization . ^ 

It  was  evident  that  current  compensation  levels  for  reservists 
would  neither  retain  the  necessary  numbers  of  qualified 
personnel  nor  enable  the  needed  threefold  increase  in  the 
National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves.  The  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  with  more  access  to  IDT  funds  than  any  other 
reserve  component,  had  been  able  to  reciniit  an  aggregate  total 
of  only  200,000  officers  and  men  between  1918  and  1940.^ 

The  years  between  the  World  Wars  provide  excellent  examples  of 
the  effects  of  economic  cycles  and  federal  appropriations  on 
recruiting  and  retention  for  the  reserve  components  in  the 
absence  of  a  retirement  system.  The  affluent  1920s  created 
severe  recruiting  difficulties  for  the  National  Guard,  while 
endstrength  was  limited  by  appropriations  during  the  depression 
years: 


Recruitment  in  the  Guard  rose  and  fell  with  the 
business  cycle.  During  the  prosperous  1920s  men  opted 
out  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  necessary  to  recruit 
6,411  new  men  each  month  to  maintain  level  strength. 
Officers  resigned  at  the  rate  of  25.3  percent  of  total 
officer  strength,  compared  with  2.6  percent  for  the 
regulars.  The  Great  Depression  turned  this  around. 

In  those  leah  times,  a  Guard  private  could  earn  on  an 
average  $54.15  a  year  if  he  regularly  attended  armory 
drills,  plus  $20.93  for  summer  camp.  These  were 
significant  sums  at  the  time.^ 

Th«  required  accessions  during  the  1920s  represented  an 
average  annual  turnover  in  excess  of  43  percent.  In  contrast, 
reenlistment  rates  rose  dreuaatically  during  the  Depression  years 
despite  a  requirement  that  Guardsmen  perform  one  out  of  four 
drill  assemblies  in  an  unpaid  status. In  addition  to  raising 
reenlistment  rates,  the  Depression  increased  the  nuaiber  of 
available  recruits,  resulting  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
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quality  of  National  Guard  accessions  without  prior  service. 

Prior  active  service  accessions  continued  to  be  virtually 
nonexistent. 

Reserve  officers  connlssioned  after  the  end  of  World  War  I 
dropped  out  of  the  Organized  Reserve  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year  between  1920  and  1930.  Of  the  127,000  officers 
conaissloned  through  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
between  World  War  I  and  II,  almost  50  percent  dropped  out  of  the 
reserve  prior  to  1940.^^  The  stabilizing  effect  of  reserve 
retirement  on  midcareer  retention  rates  over  recently 
experienced  economic  and  budgetary  cycles  is  fuxrther  discussed 
in  Chapter  5. 

The  post-World  War  II  plans  for  a  threefold  Increase  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  identified  a  need  to  attract  prior  active 
experience  into  the  reserve  components.  Prior  active  component 
experience  had  always  been  difficult  to  draw  into  the  reserve 
components,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  regular  components 
and  the  lack  of  incentives  to  join  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  At 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the  economic  outlook  for  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  social  aversion  to  continued 
military  service,  was  such  that  current  compensation  incentives 
were  not  enough  to  attract  the  required  accessions.  This 
pre-World  War  II  retention  experience,  coupled  with  the  poor 
postwar  recruiting  experience  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  indicated  the  need  for  Increased  monetary 
benefits,  and,  potentially,  universal  military  service,  if  the 
reserve  components  were  to  meet  minimum  manpower  objectives. 

Although  universal  military  service  or  a  draft  would  have 
solved  problems  of  both  the  regular  and  reserve  components  for 
recruiting  individuals  with  no  prior  service,  it  would  not  have 
solved  midcareer  retention  problems  or  the  requirement  to 
attract  prior  active  experience  into  the  reserve  components. 
Increases  in  current  compensation  would  have  attracted  more 
reciruits  in  the  early  years  of  service,  but  would  not  provide  an 
incentive  to  continue  in  reserve  service  as  civilian  employment 
responsibilities  and  Income  rose.  A  reserve  retirement  system 
that  required  20  years  of  service  to  vest,  and  allowed  credit 
for  prior  active  service,  appeared  to  be  the  answer  to  these 
problems. 

It  was  thus  proposed  that  a  deferred  compensation  system  for 
the  reserve  components  would  provide  the  necessary  monetary 
incentive  to  recruit  and  retain  the  reserve  forces  needed  for 
national  security.  H.R.  663,  a  bill  to  provide  retirement 
benefits  for  reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men,  was  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  hope  of  securing  this 
incentive.  However,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  shelved 
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the  bill  and  directed  the  War  and  Wavy  Departaents,  together 
with  their  reserve  coBg>onent8,  to  prepare  a  single  and  inclusive 
package  on  ailitary  retirement. 

nie  Initial  Proposal  for  Reserve  Retirement 

The  initial  proposal  for  reserve  retirement,  introduced  as 
H.R.  2744  on  March  24,  1947,  contained  the  following  key 
provisions 

•  Age  qualification  -  Entitlement  to  retirement  benefits 
would  begin  at  age  60. 

•  Duty  qualification  -  Active  federal  service  of  three  to 
four  years  would  be  required  to  qual^^''  for  retired  pay. 
Much  of  this  requirement  would  havt  '  ./n  met  by  service 
during  World  War  II. 

•  Pay  -  Retired  pay  would  be  computed  from  the  pay  table  in 
effect  at  the  time  retired  pay  was  granted.  A  retiree's 
pay  would  consist  of  the  following: 

•  Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  active  duty  annual  basic 
pay  for  the  highest  grade  ever  held,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  active  federal  service 

•  One-half  percent  of  the  same  base,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  satisfactory  years  of  service  other  than 
active  federal  service 

Through  debate  and  compromise  over  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
Congress,  assisted  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  molded  this 
initial  recommendation  into  a  reserve  retirement  system  that  has 
changed  little  in  the  40  years  since  its  enactment. 

The  main  changes  that  were  made  to  the  original  proposal 
resulted  from  concern  over  the  requirement  for  active  federal 
service:  there  was  a  desire  to  require  service  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  as  well  as  concern  that  the  proposed  active 
federal  service  requirement  would  be  a  disincentive  to 
reservists  who  could  not  afford  to  leave  civilian  employment  for 
long  enough  to  gain  the  required  active  federal  service. It 
was  further  argued  that  the  system,  as  initially  drafted, 
provided  an  extreme  incentive  for  active  duty  members  to 
transfer  to  the  reserves  solely  to  qualify  for  retirement. 

Concern  over  the  active  federal  service  requirement  resulted 
in  a  recommendation  to  allow  credit  for  drills  and  annual 
training  toward  the  required  active  federal  service.  This 
recommendation  eventually  led  to  the  development  of  a  point 
system  for  tracking  the  service  of  the  individual  reservist, 
eliminating  the  need  to  distinguish  between  years  of  active 
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federal  service  and  reserve  service.  The  point  systea  rewarded 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  service,  providing  an 
incentive  to  participate  zdiove  ninlnuin  levels. 

Another  recoanended  change  that  was  adopted  required  that  the 
last  eight  years  of  qualifying  service  be  in  a  reserve 
coaponent.  This  requireaent  was  introduced  to  ensure  that 
individuals  qualifying  for  reserve  retireaent  had  aade  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  reserves. 

Resulting  Qualifications  for  Reserve  Retireaent 

The  final  solution  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
following  qualifications  for  reserve  retirement: 

•  Twenty  years  of  satisfactory  federal  service  (defined  as 
earning  a  minimum  of  50  points  per  year) ,  the  last  eight 
years  of  which  must  have  been  served  in  a  reserve  component 

•  Entitlement  to  retired  pay  at  minimum  age  of  60  years 

•  No  entitlement  to  military  retired  or  retainer  pay  under 
another  provision  of  law 

•  To  be  eligible  for  retired  pay,  an  individual  who  was  a 
reservist  prior  to  August  16,  1945,  must  have  performed 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  during  specified 
periods  during  which  the  United  States  was  at  war  or  the 
Armed  Forces  were  engaged  in  hostilities. 


Computation  of  Retired  Pav 

Retired  pay  is  computed  based  on  the  basic  pay  scale  in  effect 
when  the  qualified  individual  applies  for  retired  pay  at  or 
after  the  age  60  minimum.  Pay  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
reservist's  equivalent  years  of  active  service  by  2.5  percent 
and  multiplying  the  resulting  fraction  by  the  basic  pay. 
Equivalent  years  of  active  service  are  computed  using  a  point 
system.  Retirement  points  are  credited  as  follows  (also  see 
Table  7-2) ; 

•  One  point  for  each  day  of  active  service  or  full-time  duty 

•  One  point  for  each  attendance  at  a  drill  or  period  of 
equivalent  instruction 

•  Fifteen  points  per  year  for  membership  in  a  reserve 
component  in  an  active  status 
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SoM  lialtations  affect  the  nuaber  of  points  that  can  be 
credited  In  a  given  retlremnt  year: 

•  Points  awarded  for  drill  attendance  or  equivalent 
Instruction  and  for  nenbershlp  In  a  reserve  component  are 
Identified  as  IDT  points.  Only  60  IDT  points  can  be 
credited  per  retirement  year,  regardless  of  the  number  that 
potentially  could  have  been  credited  on  the  basis  of  actual 
IDT  performance. 

•  A  maximum  of  365  points  (366  in  a  leap  year)  can  be 
credited  toward  retirement  in  any  one  retirement  year. 

This  ceiling  was  established  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.^^ 

Subject  to  these  limitations,  years  of  equivalent  active 
service  are  computed  by  totaling  all  points,  including  those 
earned  In  years  when  the  minimum  50  points  for  a  satisfactory 
year  was  not  attained.  This  total  number  of  points  is  then 
divided  by  360. 

An  individual  retirement  year  begins  on  the  first  day  of 
qualifying  membership  and  continues  for  12  consecutive  months. 
For  example,  an  officer  commissioned  on  Nay  15  with  no  prior 
service  would  have  a  retirement  year  that  extended  from  May  15 
to  the  following  Nay  14.  Breaks  in  membership  would  require  a 
recomputation  of  the  retirement  year. 


How  Reserve  Retirement  Differs  from  Active  Retirement 

Although  the  reserve  retirement  system  parallels  the  active 
duty  retirement  system  and  the  provisions  of  both  provide  an 
ease  of  transition  from  one  system  to  the  other,  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  Congress  or  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that 
reserve  retirement  should  be  comparable  to  active  duty 
retirement.  Other  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
make  reserve  retirement  different  from  active  retirement  in  the 
following  ways: 

•  Years  of  service  used  to  determine  the  final  basic  pay  of 
an  individual  continue  to  accrue  until  the  individual 
begins  drawing  retired  pay,  so  long  as  the  individual 
remains  a  member  (including  service  on  the  retired  list).^*^ 

•  Retired  pay  is  calculated  based  on  the  pay  scale  in  effect 
when  the  individual  reaches  age  60,  not  the  pay  scale  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve. 
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•  Military  status  is  not  required  in  order  to  apply  for 
retired  pay  and  associated  entitlenents  and  benefits  at  age 

€0. 

•  An  individual  qualifying  for  reserve  retirement  receives 
limited  benefits  before  the  age  of  60  if  that  individual 
transfers  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  goes  on  an  inactive 
status  list,  or  separates  from  the  reserves.  The  major 
exception  is  the  Reserve  Components  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
(RCSBP) ,  which  becomes  available  immediately  upon 
notification  of  eligibility  to  draw  retired  pay  at  age  60 
(receipt  of  the  "20-year  letter") .  The  provisions  of  the 
1978  RCSBP  essentially  furnished  an  "at  cost"  Insurance 
policy  to  cover  the  member  between  completion  of  the  years 
of  service  required  for  retirement  and  receipt  of  retired 
pay  at  age  60  when  SBP  applies  for  reservists  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  does  for  active  duty  retirees.  RCSBP  and  SBP 
provide  a  lifetime  indexed  annuity  and  associated 
entitlements  and  benefits  for  a  dependent  survivor  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  qualified  member  or  former  member. 

•  No  provisions  exist  for  vesting  previous  service  for  an 
Individual  who  is  unable  to  complete  20  qualifying  years  of 
service  because  of  an  injury  not  directly  connected  with 
service  in  the  reserves.  This  difference  between  the 
active  and  reserve  retirement  systems  occurs  because  a 
member  serving  in  an  active  duty  capacity  is  considered  to 
be  in  service  whether  or  not  on  duty.  The  active  member 
would  be  denied  disability  retirement  or  separation  pay  for 
an  injury  or  illness  incurred  off-duty  only  if  it  resulted 
from  the  gross  negligence-  of  the  member  as  determined  by  a 
line-of-duty  investigation. 


System  Modifications  Since  1948 

The  current  reserve  retirement  system,  described  above  and 
codified  in  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  remains 
virtually  unchanged  since  its  enactment  in  1948.  The  following 
minor  changes  (more  remedial  than  substantive)  have  been  made: 


•  The  period  of  wartime  active  duty  required  of  individuals 
who  were  members  of  the  reserves  before  August  16,  1945, 
was  expanded  to  include  service  during  the  Korean  conflict 
(Pub.  L.  No.  85-704,  72  Stat.  702,  21  August  1958).  This 
rule  was  again  expanded  in  1984  to  cover  service  during  the 
Berlin  and  Cuban  Missile  crises  and  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
(Pub.  L.  No.  98-94) . 
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•  Credit  for  continuous  service  in  the  federally  recognized 
National  Guard  between  June  15,  1933,  and  the  date  of  a 
menber's  appointment  or  enlistment  in  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  service  as  a  naval  aviation 
cadet  between  1935  and  1942  was  included  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  reserve  retirement  (Pub.  L.  No. 
86-197,  73  stat.  425,  25  August  1959). 

•  A  requirement  was  established  in  1966  that  each  reservist 
completing  20  years  of  satisfactory  federal  service  be 
notified  of  retired  pay  eligibility  within  one  year.  This 
required  notification  has  become  known  as  the  ''20-Year 
Letter"  (Pub.  L.  No.  89-652,  80  Stat.  902,  14  October 
1966) . 

•  The  effective  date  for  entitlement  to  reserve  retired  pay 
was  established  as  the  date  on  which  all  statutory 
requirements  for  qualification  are  completed.  Prior  to 
this  1968  change,  the  effective  date  was  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which  the  retirement  would 
otherwise  be  effective.  This  change  was  in  response  to  the 
deaths  of  several  reservists  after  their  sixtieth  birthdays 
but  before  the  first  of  the  following  month,  which 
prevented  their  survivors  from  receiving  benefits  (Pub.  L. 
No.  90-485,  82  Stat.  751,  13  August  1968) . 

•  Coverage  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  was  extended  to 
reseinre  members  qualified  for  reserve  retirement  except  for 
being  under  60  years  of  age.  This  coverage  was  provided  by 
the  Uniformed  services  Survivor  Benefits  Amendments  of  1978 
(Pub.  L.  95-397,  92  Stat.  843). 

Virtually  all  other  laws  affecting  military  retired  pay  apply 
equally  to  reserve  retired  pay  and  active  duty  retired  pay. 
"High-Three  Averaging",  applying  to  those  entering  the  uniformed 
services  on  or  after  September  8,  1980,  and  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  minus  one  percent  retired  pay  adjustment  provisions,  which 
apply  to  entrants  after  August  l,  1986,  resulted  in  a  large 
reduction  in  the  value  of  both  active  and  reserve  retirement. 

The  1980  and  1986  changes  will  eventually  reduce  the  normal  cost 
percentage  for  reserve  retirement  contributions  to  the  military 
retirement  fund  from  the  current  26.7  percent  to  22.8  percent. 
The  1986  change  also  reduced  the  retired  pay  multiplier  for 
active  duty  retirees  retiring  with  less  than  30  years  of  active 
service.  This  change  was  not  enacted  for  the  reserve  retirement 
system  (see  Chapter  3).  This  review  of  the  reserve  retirement 
system  is  a  direct  result  of  that  exception,  with  the  Congress 
directing  DoO  to  review  the  current  system  and  report  on  any 
recommended  alternatives  by  February  1,  1988. 
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The  reserve  retirement  system  was  enacted  in  1943  to  provide  a 
monetary  Incentive  for  continued  membership  and  training  in  the 
reserve  components.  The  World  War  II  experience  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  large,  well  trained,  organized,  and  equipped 
reserve  force,  capable  of  Immediate  mobilization  and  deployment. 
The  recruiting  and  retention  of  individuals  with  prior  active 
component  experience  became  a  necessity.  Recruiting  and 
retention  experience  before  World  War  II  clearly  indicated  the 
susceptibility  of  reserve  component  endstrength  and  personnel 
profiles  to  economic  cycles  and  federal  appropriations.  The 
incentive  of  a  deferred  income  was  considered  necessary  to  build 
and  maintain  the  planned  reserve  component  manpower  structure 
and  smooth  variations  resulting  from  outside  economic  and 
budgetary  influences. 

The  initial  proposals  for  a  reserve  retirement  system  were 
modified  several  times  before  the  final  version  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  June,  1948.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  system 
itself  has  remained  unaltered  since  enactment;  however,  recent 
changes  to  the  laws  governing  the  determination  of  base  pay  for 
retirement  pay  calculations  (high-three  averaging)  and  to  the 
applicable  indexing  (CPI  minus  1)  of  all  military  retired  pay 
have  resulted  in  major  reductions  in  the  present  value  of 
reserve  retirement  for  members  affected  by  the  changes. 

The  evolution  of  the  reserve  components  and  of  their  related 
missions  over  the  past  40  years  has  resulted  in  a  need  for 
review  of  the  reserve  retirement  system.  The  Sixth  yuadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation  (6th  QRMC)  was  tasked  with  this 
review,  and  was  required  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
current  system.  That  review,  along  with  proposed  modifications 
and  alternatives  to  the  current  system,  is  the  subject  of  this 
report . 
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16.  This  is  not  a  statutory  limit.  The  Secretaries  concerned 
have  established  this  cap  on  total  points  in  one  year  in  service 
regulations.  The  6th  QRMC,  in  this  report  and  its  final  report, 
recommends  a  statutory  360-point  total  cap  (see  Chapter  7). 

17.  Essentially,  this  provides  the  reservist  with  creditedsle 
service  for  the  purpose  of  computing  basic  pay  after  the  date  of 
transfer.  For  example,  if  a  member  in  pay  grade  E8  transfers  to 
the  retired  list  with  less  than  26  years  of  service,  but  has 
more  than  26  years  (including  service  on  the  retired  list)  at 
age  60,  then  the  retired  pay  is  based  on  the  pay  of  an  E8  with 
more  than  26  years  of  service  (the  current  maximum  pay  grade  E8) . 

18.  As  with  active  component  members,  SBP  coverage  is 
optional  for  members  of  reserve  components.  For  reservists 
electing  coverage,  the  reserve  retired  pay  received  at  age  60  is 
actuarially  reduced  so  that  the  reservist  bears  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  coverage. 
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Chapter  2.  CAIXIDIATION  AMD  VALDK  OF  RESERVE  RETIREMEHT 


To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system,  this  chapter  provides  exeunples  of  the 
calculation  and  value  of  nondisability  retired  pay  for 
non- regular  service.  The  examples  are  based  on  a  reservist  in 
pay  grade  05  (Lieutenant  Colonel,  Commander)  with  28  years  of 
service  at  retirement,  who  turned  50  years  of  age  in  1987. 
Differences  in  the  amount  of  retired  pay  for  other  pay  grades 
are  the  direct  result  of  differences  in  the  number  of  retirement 
points  accumulated  and  the  retirement  base,  not  in  the  actual 
method  of  calculation. 

The  modal  pay  grade  for  reserve  officer  retirees  is  05,  with  a 
current  average  accumulation  of  3127  good  retirement  points 
(refer  to  Appendix  B  for  an  analysis  of  retirement  point  data) . 
The  modal  pay  grade  for  reserve  enlisted  retirees  is  E7,  with  a 
current  average  accumulation  of  3057  good  retirement  points. 

Pay  grade  05  was  chosen  as  the  basis  for  examples  since  75 
percent  of  reserve  retirees  currently  receiving  retired  pay  are 
officers.^  Projections  of  future  pay  scales,  including  real 
wage  growth  and  inflation,  are  based  on  the  economic  assumptions 
adopted  by  the  DoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries,  unless 
otherwise  noted  (the  DoD  Actuary  assumes  5  percent  long-term 
inflation  and  real  long-term  military  wage  growth  of  1.2 
percent,  for  an  average  annual  pay  scale  increase  of  6.2 
percent) .  Although  it  will  be.  many  years  before  high-three 
averaging  and  CPI  minus  i  adjustments  begin  to  affect  most 
reserve  retirees,  the  results  of  these  modifications  to  the 
current  system  are  shown  as  they  would  affect  the  example  05  for 
comparison  purposes. 


The  Retirement  Year 

Each  member  of  a  reserve  component  has  an  individual 
retirement  year  that  is  used  for  determining  satisfactory  years 
of  service  and  applying  the  various  limits  on  the  accumulation 
of  retirement  points.  An  individual  with  continuous  reserve 
service  has  a  retirement  year  that  runs  from  the  annual 
anniversary  of  the  first  enlistment  or  appointment  in  the 
reserve  components  to  the  day  before  that  anniversary.  For 
example,  an  officer  with  no  prior  enlisted  service,  who  is 
appointed  on  May  15,  will  have  a  retirem'-.;t  year  that  runs  from 
May  15  to  May  14  of  the  following  year.  Once  established,  a 
retirement  year  remains  the  same  unless  a  break  in  membership 
occurs.  Transfer  to  an  inactive  status  list  does  not  constitute 
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a  break  in  membership;  however,  separation  or  acceptance  of  a 
regular  appointment  or  enlistment  would  cause  a  break  in 
mei^ership.  If  a  break  in  membership  occurs,  the  retirement 
year  is  adjusted  to  coincide  with  a  new  anniversary  date 
established  when  membersl^ip  is  restuaed. 

The  actual  anniversary  date  of  the  retirement  year  is  only 
relevant  for  applying  limits  on  the  accumulation  of  retirement 
points,  and  for  computing  years  of  satisfactory  service  in 
determining  eligibility  to  draw  retired  pay  at  age  60.  The 
retirement  year  does  not  otherwise  influence  the  determination 
of  years  of  service  for  basic  pay,  the  years  of  equivalent 
active  service,  or  the  amount  of  retired  pay. 


Qualification  for  Reserve  Retired  Pav 

A  member  of  a  reserve  component  must  accumulate  20  years  of 
satisfactory  service  to  qualify  for  reserve  retired  pay.  A  year 
of  satisfactory  service  is  defined  as  a  one-year  period  in  which 
the  member  has  been  credited  with  at  least  50  retirement 
points.^  The  one-year  period  is  normally  determined  by  the 
member's  retirement  year  as  defined  above,  but  also  includes 
one-year  periods  as  a  member  of  a  regular  component.  The 
requirement  is  for  20  one-year  periods  of  satisfactory  service; 
a  partial  year  of  service  in  which  the  member  is  credited  with 
50  or  more  points  is  not  a  satisfactory  year  of  service  unless 
the  Individual  remains  a  member  for  the  full  one-year  period. 

The  lav  stipulates  that  the  last  eight  years  of  qualifying 
service  cannoc  be  performed  as  a  member  of  a  regular  component, 
the  Fleet  Reserve,  or  the  Fleet  Narine  Corps  Reserve.  This 
limitation  does  not  affect  members  of  the  reserve  components 
serving  on  extended  active  duty.  The  eight-year  requirement 
precludes  individuals  from  tx’ansferrlng  to  a  reserve  component 
from  a  regular  component  and  then  qualifying  for  reserve 
retirement  without  substantial  reserve  service. 

Members  who  are  entitled  to  retired  pay  from  an  armed  force 
or  to  retainer  pay  as  a  member  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  reserve,  under  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
section  1331  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  not  entitled 
to  reser'e  retired  pay.  Although  the  law  requires  that 
individuals  be  notified  when  the  above  qualifications  have  been 
met  (this  notification  has  become  known  as  the  ''20-year 
letter"),  the  final  step  in  qualification  for  reserve  retirement 
pay  requires  the  individual  to  apply  for  retired  pay  and  to 
reach  60  years  of  age. 

Membership  in  a  reserve  component  is  not  required  at  the  time 
application  for  retired  pay  is  made  or  after  receipt  of  retired 
pay  begins.  This  creates  an  anomaly  in  the  reserve  retirement 
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system  that  allows  seabers  to  be  discharged  after  receipt  of  the 
20-year  letter  and  apply  for  and  receive  retirement  benefits  at 
age  60.  The  Military  Departments  vary  in  their  treatment  of 
individuals  who  are  no  longer  members  and  who  apply  for  reserve 
retirement  benefits.  One  Department  grants  retired  pay  and 
associated  benefits  to  the  civilian,  with  no  restoration  of 
grade  or  the  privileges  of  the  grade  in  retirement.  Another 
transfers  applicants,  with  their  consent,  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
with  all  privileges  of  retired  grade  restored.  The  differences 
in  the  treatment  of  these  nonmember  applicants. can  result  in 
unequal  nonmonetary  benefits  for  two  members  separating  with 
similar  careers. 


Retirement  points,  subject  to  the  60-point  cap  on  IDT  points 
and  the  365-point  cap  on  total  points  in  any  one  retirement 
year,  are  accumulated  by  members  through  actual  performance  of 
active  and  inactive  duty  and  through  membership  in  the  reserve 
in  an  active  status  (see  Chapter  7  for  a  detailed  description  of 
the  retirement  point  system) .  Members  accumulate  points  in  both 
satisfactory  and  nonsatisfactory  retirement  years,  all  of  which, 
subject  to  the  annual  caps,  count  in  the  computation  of  retired 
pay. 

Total  point  accumulations  will  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the 
number  of  years  of  active  duty  served  and  the  level  of  reserve 
participation.  All  retirement  points  are  posted  to  the  record 
of  the  member  as  they  are  earned  (membership  points  and  credit 
for  correspondence  courses  are  posted  at  the  end  of  each 
retirement  year) .  The  record  is  screened  during  the  retirement 
pay  computation  process  to  determine  the  total  nvunber  of 
retirement  points  that  count  for  retired  pay.  The  total  of  all 
creditable  retirement  points  becomes  the  numerator  in  the 
formula  that  determines  years  of  service  for  computing  retired 
pay.  In  the  examples  that  follow,  the  retirement  point  total  is 
3127,  the  average  for  retirees  in  pay  grade  05  who  first 
received  reserve  retired  pay  in  1986. 


In  computing  reserve  retired  pay,  there  are  three  separate 
delineations  of  the  term  "years  of  service”:  1)  years  of 
satisfactory  service;  2)  years  of  service  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  basic  pay;  and  3)  years  of  equivalent  active 
service.  The  definition  of  "years  of  satisfactory  service"  is 
described  above  and  is  relevant  only  to  qualification  for 
retired  pay,  and  not  to  the  computation  of  retired  pay. 
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In  conputatlon  of  reserve  retired  pay,  each  retirement  point 
represents  one  day  of  equivalent  active  service.  For  the 
part-time  reservist,  who  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  l/30th  of 
monthly  basic  pay  for  each  period  of  duty,  a  year  of  equivalent 
active  service  has  360  days  (12  months  times  30  days) .  "Years 
of  equivalent  active  service"  for  the  reserve  retiree  is 
determined  by  dividing  total  retirement  points  by  360.  The 
exaople  05  with  3127  points  has  the  equivalent  of  8.69  years 
(3127  /  360)  of  active  service.  The  individual  receives  full 
credit  for  each  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  equivalent  active 
service  at  the  rate  of  2.5  percent  of  the  retired  pay  base  at 
age  60 . 


The  Multiplier 

The  multiplier  is  the  percentage  of  the  retired  pay  base  that 
a  reserve  retiree  is  entitled  to  each  month  beginning  at  age  60. 
The  percentage  is  2.5  percent  multiplied  by  the  years  of 
equivalent  active  service.  In  the  example  case,  the  multiplier 
is  21.7  percent  (.217)  determined  by  8.69  (years  of  equivalent 
active  service)  times  the  2.5  percent  entitlement  for  each  year 
of  equivalent  active  service,  [(3127  /  360)  x  .025  -  .217].  The 
multiplier  is  then  applied  to  the  retired  pay  base  to  determine 
the  monthly  retired  pay  the  reserve  retiree  will  begin  receiving 
in  the  month  the  retiree  achieves  age  60. 


The  Retired  Pav  Base 

The  retired  pay  base  is  the  dollar  amount  to  which  the 
multiplier  is  applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  monthly  retired 
pay.  For  reserve  retirees  who  first  entered  military  service 
prior  to  September  8,  1980,  the  retired  pay  base  is  determined 
by  the  final  pay  method.  Final  pay  is  the  monthly  basic  pay  for 
the  highest  grade  held  satisfactorily,  as  if  the  retiree  were 
serving  on  active  duty  at  the  time  of  application  for  retired 
pay  (age  60  or  later) .  For  the  example  05,  who  is  50  years  old 
in  1987,  the  final  pay  method  will  produce  a  retired  pay  base  in 
1997  (the  year  of  eligibility  to  draw  retired  pay  at  age  60)  of 
$6,840.00.  The  1997  retired  pay  base  in  this  example  is  the 
1987  basic  pay  for  an  05  with  over  22  years  of  creditable 
service  ($3,748.00),  brought  forward  ten  years  to  1997  by 
compounding  the  assumption  on  pay  scale  growth  of  6.2  percent 
approved  by  the  DoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries: 

[(3748  X  (1.06210))  -  $6,840] 

The  above  example  of  final  pay  illustrates  several  elements 
key  to  the  determination  of  the  retired  pay  base  for  reserve 
retirees.  The  final  retired  pay  base  is  determined  by  the 
highest  grade  held  satisfactorily,  ^  and  the  a::;tual  years  of 
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service  creditable  for  the  purpose  of  computing  basic  pay. 
Creditable  years  of  service  for  basic  pay  are  calculated  from 
the  pay  entry  base  date  (PEBD)  of  the  member.^ 

Table  2-1  shows  the  1987  pay  table  for  military  basic  pay. 
Longevity  increases  in  basic  pay  generally  occur  at  two-year 
intervals  for  each  grade;  the  exceptions  occurring  after  three 
years  of  service  rather  than  after  two  years  for  enlisted 
members  between  the  pay  grades  of  E3  and  E7,  and  for 
commissioned  officers  between  the  pay  grades  of  01  and  03,  and 
2d)ove  06.  There  are  no  longevity  increases  for  any  pay  grade  at 
24  years  of  service,  and  the  final  increase  for  pay  grades  E7 
through  E9,  W3  and  W4,  and  06  through  010  occurs  at  26  years  of 
service.  The  actual  pay  for  pay  grades  07  through  OlO  is 
presently  capped  by  law  at  $6041.70  per  month.  Zncrc  ses  in  the 
pay  cap  automatically  raise  the  basic  pay  of  members  in  these 
grades  to  the  level  of  the  new  cap  or  the  actual  pay  scale, 
whichever  is  lower.  The  retired  pay  base  for  these  members  is 
calculated  from  the  capped  amount.^ 

For  example,  a  member  on  active  duty  in  pay  grade  05  with  18 
years  of  service  for  pay  purposes  receives  $3515  per  month  basic 
pay.  An  05  with  20  years  of  service  receives  $3621  per  month, 
and  an  05  with  more  than  22  years  of  service  receives  $3748  per 
month.  The  last  longevity  pay  increase  for  pay  grade  05  is  at 
22  years  of  service. 

Section  205  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  describes  the 
computation  of  years  of  service  creditable  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  basic  pay.  This  section  provides  for  the  credit  of 
all  service  while  on  a  retired  list  of  a  uniformed  service,  with 
the  stipulation  that  such  service  may  not  be  used  to  increase 
retired  pay.  However,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  applying  for 
reserve  retired  pay,  the  retired  pay  base  for  the  final  pay 
method  is  first  calculated  at  age  60  on  the  basis  of  the  basic 
pay  the  individual  would  be  entitled  to  receive  at  that  time  if 
on  active  duty.  Since  retired  pay  was  not  calculated,  nor  was 
the  member  entitled  to  retired  pay  before  the  member's  60th 
birthday,  service  on  the  retired  list  counts  in  the  computation 
of  years  of  service  for  basic  pay. 

The  net  result  of  this  rule  is  that  reserve  retirees 
transferring  to  the  retired  reserve  without  the  years  of  service 
required  for  the  last  longevity  Increase  in  their  highest  grade 
held  will  almost  always  exceed  the  years  of  service  required  by 
the  time  they  reach  age  60.  A  member  who  is  discharged  after 
receipt  of  the  20-year  letter,  who  then  applies  for  retired  pay 

at  age  60,  will  have  a  retired  pay  base  computed  on  the  final 

pay  for  the  highest  grade  held  and  the  years  of  service  that 
were  creditable  at  the  time  of  discharge,  but  using  the  pay 

scale  in  effect  at  the  time  of  application  for  retired  pay. 

This  typically  has  little  effect  on  former  members  whose  retired 
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TabI*  2-1  Hititary  Service  Bage  and  Longevity  Pay  (effective  1  January  1987) 
Years  of  Service  from  the  Pay  Entry  Base  Date 

Under 


2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

26 

Grade 

Cosisissioned  Officers 

O10 

5378 

5568 

5568 

5568 

5568 

5rei 

5781 

6224 

6224 

6669 

6669 

7115 

7115 

7559 

09 

4767 

4892 

4996 

4996 

4996 

5123 

5123 

5336 

5336 

5781 

5781 

6224 

6224 

6669 

08 

4317 

4447 

4552 

4552 

4552 

4892 

4892 

5123 

5123 

5336 

5568 

5781 

6013 

6013 

07 

3587 

3831 

383V 

3831 

4003 

4003 

4235 

4235 

4447 

4892 

5228 

5228 

5228 

5228 

06 

2659 

2921 

3113 

3113 

3113 

3113 

3113 

3113 

3218 

3727 

3918 

4003 

4235 

4593 

05 

2126 

2497 

2670 

2670 

2670 

2670 

2751 

2898 

3093 

3324 

3515 

3621 

3748 

3748 

04 

1793 

2183 

2328 

2328 

2372 

2476 

2645 

2794 

2921 

3050 

3134 

3134 

3134 

3134 

03 

1666 

1862 

1991 

2203 

2308 

2391 

2521 

2645 

2751 

2751 

2751 

2751 

2751 

2751 

02 

1453 

1586 

1906 

1970 

2011 

2075 

2183 

2266 

2328 

2328 

2328 

2328 

2328 

2328 

01 

1261 

1313 

1586 

1586 

1695 

1757 

1821 

1884 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

Warrant  Officers 

U4 

1697 

1821 

1821 

1862 

1947 

2033 

2118 

2266 

2372 

2455 

2521 

2602 

2689 

2898 

U3 

1542 

1673 

1673 

1695 

1715 

1840 

1947 

2011 

2075 

2137 

2203 

2288 

2372 

2455 

U2 

1351 

1462 

1462 

1504 

1586 

1673 

1737 

1800 

1862 

1928 

1991 

2054 

2137 

2137 

U1 

1126 

1291 

1291 

1396 

1462 

1524 

1586 

1652 

1715 

1778 

1840 

1906 

1906 

1906 

Enlisted  Henbers 

E9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1974 

2019 

2064 

2112 

2159 

2201 

2317 

2542 

E8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1656 

1703 

1748 

1793 

1840 

1883 

1929 

2042 

2270 

E7 

1156 

1248 

1294 

1339 

1385 

1429 

1475 

1521 

1589 

1635 

1680 

1702 

1817 

2042 

E6 

995 

1084 

1129 

1177 

1221 

1265 

1312 

1379 

1423 

1469 

1491 

1491 

1491 

1491 

ES 

873 

950 

996 

1040 

1108 

1153 

1199 

1243 

1265 

1265 

1265 

1265 

1265 

1265 

E4 

814 

860 

910 

981 

1019 

1019 

1019 

1019 

1019 

1019 

1019 

1019 

1019 

1019 

E3 

767 

809 

842 

875 

875 

875 

875 

875 

875 

875 

875 

875 

675 

875 

E2 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

738 

El 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

658 

Source:  Title  37,  U.S.  Code. 

Notes: 

1)  Aiaounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar. 

2)  The  auxissji  annthly  rate  of  pay  is  capped  at  S6,04t.70  by  Sec.  $308,  Title  $,  USC. 

3)  Longevity  pay  increases  for  grades  01  w/6  YOS,  02  w/8  YOS,  and  03  w/U  YOS  apply  to 
coaiaissioned  officers  with  more  than  4  years  of  enlisted  or  warrant  officer  service. 
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pay  is  based  on  the  final  pay  method  of  calculation,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  reservists  separate,  retire,  or  transfer  to  an 
Inactive  status  with  more  than  26  years  of  credltzUsle  service 
for  computing  basic  pay. 

The  rule  will,  however,  affect  members  who  first  entered 
military  service  on  or  after  September  8,  1980.  The  retired  pay 
of  these  members  Is  calculated  by  averaging  the  highest  36 
months  of  basic  pay  to  obtain  a  "high'-thrca  average"  retired  pay 
base.  The  36  months  used  in  the  calculation  do  not  need  to  be 
consecutive.  Hlgh-three  averaging  computes  a  reserve  retiree's 
retired  base  using  the  arithmetic  average  of  "the  36  months  out 
of  all  the  months  the  member  was  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
[Including  service  on  the  retired  list]  before  becoming  entitled 
to  retired  pay  for  which  the  monthly  basic  pay  to  which  the 
member  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  served  on  active  duty 
those  months  was  the  highest."^ 

The  application  of  high-three  averaging  for  the  computation  of 
the  retired  pay  base  of  reserve  retirees  has  numerous 
Implications.  A  reserve  commissioned  officer,  other  than  a 
commissioned  warrant  officer,  who  transfers  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  is  transferred  at  the  highest  grade  satisfactorily  held 
In  the  armed  force  In  which  the  member  is  serving  at  the  time  of 
transfer.  If  the  member  is  serving  in  a  lower  grade  at  the  date 
of  transfer,  and  the  transfer  occurs  before  the  member's  57th 
birthday,  the  retired  pay  base  will  be  averaged  using  the  pay 
scales  In  effect  between  the  member's  57th  and  60th  birthday,  at 
the  retired  grade  with  the  appropriate  years  of  service.  The 
example  05  transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve  with  28  years  rf 
service  at  50  years  of  age  In  1987.  Using  the  assumptions 
the  DoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries,  the  pay  scale  in  eff'^ct 
for  the  05  on  January  1  of  1994,  1995,  1996,  and  1997  would 
approximate  $5710,  $6065,  $6441,  and  $6840  per  month, 
respectively.  Assuming  that  the  birthday  of  the  example  05 
occurs  on  January  1st,  the  hlgh-three  average  retired  pay  base 
would  be  $6072  calculated  as  follows: 

[(((5710  X  12)  +  (6065  X  12)  +  (6441  X  12))  /  36)] 

$6072  represents  an  11.2  percent  reduction  from  the  final  pay 
method.  Assuming  that  the  member's  birth  date  is  July  1st,  the 
hlgh-three  average  retired  pay  base  would  be  $6260  calculated  as 
follows: 

[(((5710  X  6)  +  (6065  X  12)  +  (6441  X  12)  +  (6840  x  6) )  /  36) ] 

$6260  represents  an  8.5  percent  reduction  from  the  final  pay 
method.  This  method  creates  certain  effects  due  to  use  of  the 
date  of  birth;  these  effects  are  discussed  in  Chapters  5  and  6. 


Cateutatfen  and  Value  of  Reecrve  Itetirciaent 
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If  a  neBiber  elects  discharge  rather  than  transfer  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  and  is  stibject  to  high-three  averaging,  the 
retired  pay  base  is  calculated  using  the  pay  scales  in  effect 
for  the  high  36  months  for  which  membership  was  retained,  with 
no  provision  for  intervening  pay  scale  or  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  This  would  significantly  reduce  the  retired  pay 
base  for  an  individual.  If  the  example  05  was  discharged  on 
July  1,  1987,  and  then  applied  for  retirement  pay  at  age  60  in 
1997,  and  was  subject  to  high-three  averaging,  the  retired  pay 
base  would  be  $3590  calculated  as  follows:*' 

[(((3748  X  6)  +  (3638  X  15)  +  (3533  x  9)  +  (3397  x  6) )  /  36) ] 

This  represents  a  47.5  percent  reduction  over  the  final  pay 
method.  The  2d>ove  example  assumes  that  the  member  was  an  05 
with  over  22  years  of  service  during  the  entire  averaging 
period.  If  the  member  had  received  a  promotion  during  the  last 
three  years  of  membership,  the  average  would  have  included  the 
number  of  months  at  the  lower  grade  and  pay  scale,  and  would 
have  resulted  in  a  further  reduction  of  the  retired  pay  base. 

If  the  example  05  had  separated  with  less  than  25  years  of 
service,  the  average  would  have  included  a  number  of  months 
equal  to  the  number  of  months  less  than  25  years  of  service,  at 
the  basic  pay  of  an  05  over  20  years  of  service,  thus  reducing 
the  final  retired  pay  base. 

High-three  averaging  will  result  in  the  use,  for  retired  pay 
base  computations,  of  the  pay  grade  in  which  the  member 
transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  This  is  true  whether  or  not 
the  pay  grade  in  which  the  member  transferred  is  also  the 
highest  grade  held  satisfactorily  (with  the  exception  of  members 
promoted  under  section  1374  of  title  10) .  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  reserve  retirees  typically  will  receive  the  average 
pay  in  effect  for  the  three  yeai-s  prior  to  their  reaching  age 
60.  This  will  be  based  on  thr  ay  grade  held  during  those  three 
years,  whether  they  were  in  a».  active  status  or  in  the  Retired 
Reserve . 

The  possible  permutations  for  calculating  the  high-three 
average  retired  pay  base  are  numerous.  High-three  averaging  is 
a  definite  disincentive  to  discharge.  For  the  majority  of 
future  reserve  retirees  subject  to  this  rule,  the  retired  pay 
base  will  be  the  average  of  the  basic  pay  in  effect  for  the  36 
months  preceding  their  60th  birthday. 


Retired  Pav 

The  monthly  retired  pay  to  which  o.  reserve  retiree  is  entitled 
upon  application  on  or  after  the  60th  birthday  is  the  product  of 
the  retired  pay  base  and  the  multiplier.  For  the  example  05, 
monthly  retired  pay  under  the  final  pay  method,  using  the 
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assumptions  of  the  DoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries,  would  be 
$1484.28  (1987  Basic  pay  of  $3748  X  1.062^°=  $6840  x  .217). 

Under  high-three,  asstiming  continuous  membership  through  age  60, 
a  birth  date  of  July  1,  and  pay  scale  increases  on  January  1  of 
each  year  that  match  the  assumptions  of  the  OoD  Board  of 
Actuaries,  monthly  retired  pay  would  be  $1358.42 
($6260  X  .217} . 

Discounted  to  1987  dollars  by  the  assumed  inflation  rate  of  5 
percent,  the  1997  monthly  retired  pay  of  the  example  05  is  worth 
$911.05  under  the  final  pay  method,  and  $833.95  under  the 
high-three  method.  If  the  example  05  had  been  60  years  of  age 
in  1987,  holding  all  else  constant,  the  monthly  retired  pay 
would  have  been  $813.32  under  the  final  pay  method,  and  $779.03 
under  high-three  averaging.  The  difference  in  the  retired  pay 
as  adjusted  for  Inflation  and  the  retired  pay  as  calculated  in 
1987  represents  the  implied  real  wage  growth  of  1.2  percent  per 
year  in  the  DoD  Board  of  Actuaries'  assiimptions  for  the  final 
pay  method.  In  the  high-three  method,  the  difference  is  the 
result  of  the  implied  wage  growth  from  1987  to  1997,  the  actual 
wage  growth  from  1984  to  1987,  and  the  actual  timing  of  pay 
scale  Increases  between  1984  and  1987  as  opposed  to  the  assiimed 
annual  increase  on  January  1  for  the  projected  years. 

In  Table  2-2,  the  average  monthly  retired  pay  for  reserve 
retirees  first  drawing  retired  pay  (age  60)  is  shown  by  grade 
for  fiscal  years  1980  through  1986.  The  number  of  reserve 
retirees  first  drawing  pay  in  each  year  and  the  average 
multiplier  (percent  of  basic  pay)  are  also  provided  for 
comparison  purposes. 

Adjustments  to  Retired  Pay 

For  members  who  first  became  members  of  a  uniformed  service 
prior  to  August  1,  1986,  current  law  provides  that  military 
retired  pay  is  subject  to  annual  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

The  index  used  for  these  adjustments  is  the  consumer  price  index 
for  urban  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  (CPI-W) ,  all  items, 
United  States  city  average,  as  defined  and  determined  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
index,  by  law,  is  applied  to  military  retired  pay  on  December  1 
of  each  year,  raising  the  retired  pay  by  a  percentage  amount 
(adjusted  to  the  nearest  0.1  percent)  equal  to  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  average  CPI  for  July,  August,  and  September  of 
each  year,  over  the  same  three-month  period  of  the  previous 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  adjustment  is  to  maintain  the  current 
value  of  military  retired  pay  with  inflation. 

For  members  who  first  became  members  of  a  uniformed  service 
after  July  31,  1986,  who  are  already  subject  to  high-three 
averaging,  the  annual  adjustment  is  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  CPI  as  described  above  minus  one  percentage  point  (CPI  minus 
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1) .  If  the  full  percentage  adjustment  is  1  percent  or  less, 
members  subject  to  CPI  minus  1  receive  no  adjustment.  Under  the 
CPI  minus  1  rule  there  is  a  one-time  catch  up  to  the  full  CPI 
adjustment  at  age  62.  For  most  active  duty  retirees,  this  catch 
up,  combined  with  the  restoration  of  the  reduced  active  duty 
multiplier,  is  substantial.  For  the  reserve  retiree,  the  catch 
up  restores  the  retired  pay  to  the  current  value  of  the  retired 
pay  granted  at  age  60,  just  two  years  prior.  After  age  62,  all 
retirees  subject  to  CPI  minus  1  receive  CPI  minus  1  adjustments 
for  life. 

For  those  who  first  became  members  of  a  uniformed  service 
after  July  31,  1986,  the  CPI  minus  l  adjustment  and  the  reduced 
active  duty  retired  pay  multipliers  are  the  result  of  enactment 
of  the  Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This  third 
system  of  calculating  and  adjusting  retired  pay  (as  opposed  to 
final  pay  and  high-three)  has  been  termed  REDUX  after  the 
reduced  active  duty  retired  pay  multipliers.  Since  the  reduced 
multipliers  do  not  apply  to  reserve  retired  pay  (and  would  only 
affect  reserve  retired  pay  for  two  years  if  they  did) ,  this 
report  refers  to  the  system  as  CPI  minus  1,  except  where  a 
direct  comparison  is  made  with  the  active  duty  system.  The 
effect  of  the  adjustment  process  on  military  retired  pay  will  be 
evident  from  the  charts  that  are  described  in  the  next  section 
of  this  chapter. 


ComDarison_of_the  Three  Current.  Reserve  Retirement  Systems 

In  order  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  long-range  effects 
on  reserve  retired  pay  under  the  final  pay,  high-three 
averaging,  and  CPI  minus  1  retired  pay  calculation  systems,  the 
retired  pay  of  the  example  05  will  be  traced  from  age  60  to  age 
100.  For  purposes  of  viewing  the  net  value  of  reserve  retired 
pay  to  an  individual,  assume  an  average  life  expectancy  of 
approximately  80  years. 

Figure  2-1  describes  the  value  of  monthly  reserve  retired  pay 
for  the  ex€unple  05  in  1987  dollars.  As  described  above,  there 
is  an  immediate  reduction  of  up  to  11.2  percent  (depending  on 
the  relationship  of  the  member's  birth  date  to  the  pay  scale 
adjustment  dates)  for  the  high-three  averaging  method  over  the 
final  pay  method.  The  current  value  of  the  final  pay  and 
high-three  averaging  methods  remains  constant  throughout  the 
member's  life,  on  the  assumption  that  the  member  receives  the 
full  CPI  adjustment  each  year  (ignoring  the  lag  effects  of  the 
actual  adjustment  mechanism) .  The  results  of  the  CPI  minus  1 
adjustment  mechanism  show  the  loss  of  current  value  associated 
with  this  system.  From  age  62  on,  the  member  loses  up  to  1 
percent  of  the  current  value  per  year,  compounded  by  the  number 
of  years  since  the  age  62  catch  up.^ 
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Although  the  adjustnent  mchanisn  results  in  net  loss  of 
current  value  of  reserve  retired  pay  over  the  years  (assuming  an 
average  inflation  rate  above  zero) ,  the  actual  dollar  amount 
will  rise.  Figure  2-2  displays  the  results  of  the  three  current 
calculation  systems  on  the  future  dollar  value  of  the  monthly 
retired  pay  for  the  example  05,  through  the  year  2037,  or  age 
100.  The  graph  is  based  on  an  assumption  of  5  percent  annual 
average  inflation,  and  1.2  percent  annual  real  military  wage 
growth  (6.2  percent  nominal  rate)  from  retirement  to  receipt  of 
retired  pay  at  age  60. 


Retired  pay  for  reservists  is  dependent  upon  several  factors 
that  are  part  of  the  retired  pay  calculation: 

•  Age.  The  age  of  the  member  determines  the  pay  scales  in 
effect,  from  which  the  retired  base  will  be  calculated. 

•  Hipest  grade  held  satisfactorily  at  any  time  during 
service.  This  grade  determines  the  pay  scale  used  in  the 
calculation  of  the  retired  pay  base.  (This  nay  not  be  true 
for  certain  members  subject  to  high-three  averaging.) 

•  Years  of  service  creditable  for  basic  pay.  This  determines 
the  basic  pay  for  the  pay  grade  (or  grades,  for  some 
members  subject  to  high-three  averaging)  used  in  the 
retired  pay  base  calculation.  For  the  majority  of  reserve 
retirees,  the  basic  pay  used  is  at  the  highest  longevity 
step. 

•  Total  allowed  retirement  point  accumulation.  When  divided 
by  360,  the  total  allowed  retirement  point  accumulation 
results  in  the  member's  equivalent  years  of  active  service. 
The  product  of  equivalent  years  of  active  service  and  2.5 
percent  for  each  year  or  fraction  thereof,  results  in  the 
retired  pay  multiplier. 

•  The  Retired  Pay  Base.  The  retired  pay  base  is  either  the 
final  pay  in  the  highest  grade  held  satisfactorily  (with 
all  earned  longevity  Increases,  as  if  the  member  were  on 
active  duty  in  the  month  preceding  his  60th  birthday) ;  or 
the  average  of  the  high  36  months  of  membership.  As 
previously  noted,  the  averaging  method  results  in 
dramatically  different  retired  pay  bases  depending  on 
whether  the  member  is  discharged  or  transfers  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  (see  text) .  The  product  of  the  retired  pay 
base  and  the  retired  pay  multiplier  is  the  amo\int  of 
retired  pay  the  member  is  entitled  to  beginning  at  age  60, 
adjusted  annually  by  either  the  CPI  or  the  CPI  minus  1 
method. 
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There  are  currently  three  separate  retirement  systems  in 
effect  for  calculating  the  retired  pay  of  reservists,  depending 
upon  when  the  member  first  entered  a  uniformed  service.  The 
systems  are  differentiated  by  the  method  of  calculating  the 
retired  pay  base  and  the  retired  pay  adjustment  mechanism.  The 
final  pay  system,  which  now  applies  only  to  members  who  first 
entered  a  uniformed  service  prior  to  September  8,  1980, 
calculates  the  retired  pay  base  from  the  final  pay  period  prior 
to  the  member's  60th  birthday.  This  member  then  receives  the 
full  CPI  adjustment  each  year  for  life.  The  high-three 
averaging  system  applies  to  members  who  first  entered  a 
uniformed  service  between  September  8,  1980,  and  July  31,  1986. 
High-three  averaging  calculates  the  retired  pay  base  from  the 
member's  high  36  monthly  pay  periods  of  membership,  and  the 
annuity  is  adjusted  by  the  full  CPI  each  year  for  life.  The  CPI 
minus  1  system,  which  applies  to  new  entrants  on  or  after  August 
1,  1986,  uses  the  high-three  average  to  calculate  the  retired 
pay  base,  and  the  annuity  is  adjusted  by  the  CPI  minus  1  percent 
for  life.  Under  CPI  minus  1,  the  annuitant  receives  a  one-time 
catch  up  to  the  full  CPI  adjustment  that  would  have  been  made 
(absent  the  mlnus-1  feature)  at  age  62,  two  years  after  the 
start  of  the  annuity. 

Like  the  active  duty  retirement  system,  the  reserve  retirement 
system  rewards  members  for  their  service  (as  determined  by  the 
eqpiivalent  years  of  active  service) .  Unlike  the  active  duty 
system,  there  can  be  considerable  differences  in  the  value  of 
reserve  retired  pay  for  two  members  with  similar  careers. 

Because  of  limits  placed  on  the  accumulation  of  IDT  points,  two 
members  with  similar  careers  could  have  substantially  different 
total  point  accximulations  if  one  member  performs  work  in  an  ADT 
status  and  the  other  in  an  IDT  status.  Because  the  reserve 
retirement  system  is  age-based,  two  members  with  identical 
careers  and  differing  only  in  age  could  perceive  significant 
differences  in  the  values  of  their  reserve  retirement,  since  one 
member  would  begin  to  receive  the  income  at  an  earlier  date. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  value  to  each  member  would  be  the 
same  at  the  same  age.  However,  any  age  difference  will  result 
in  a  longer  discount  period  for  the  younger  member. 
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1.  The  ratio  of  reserve  officer  retirees  to  reserve  enlisted 
retirees  Is  changing.  The  nunber  of  reserve  enlisted  retirees 
per  year  currently  exceeds  the  number  of  reserve  officer 
retirees.  This  will  change  the  of fleer/ enlisted  mix  for 
reservists  drawing  retirement  pay  as  these  new  retirees  turn  60 
years  old.  See  Chapter  5  for  an  analysis  of  the  current  system 
and  projections  of  the  officer/enlisted  mix  receiving  retirement 
pay. 

2.  Section  1332  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  member  under  final  pay,  the  retired  pay 
base  is  for  the  highest  grade  held  satisfactorily  at  any  time 
during  service,  regardless  of  the  grade  in  which  transferred  to 
the  Retired  Reserve.  Under  high-three  averaging,  the  retired 
pay  base  is  computed  on  the  36  months  out  of  all  months  as  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service,  including  service  in  the  Retired 
Reserve,  before  becoming  entitled  to  retired  pay  for  which  the 
monthly  basic  pay  to  which  the  member  would  have  been  entitled 
had  the  member  served  on  active  duty  was  the  highest.  See 
section  1407(c)(2)(B)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

4.  The  PEBO  is  used  to  determine  longevity  credit  for 
calculation  of  basic  pay  and  generally  is  the  first  date  of 
entry  into  a  uniformed  service,  adjusted  by  any  breaks  in 
service  (Section  205  of  title  37,  United  States  Code). 

5.  Comptroller  General,  letter  decision,  B-178170,  Nay  17,  1973. 

6.  Section  1407(c)(2)(B)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

7.  The  weights  used  to  calculate  the  retired  pay  base  in 
this  formula  represent  the  number  of  months  under  each  of  the 
pay  scales  that  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1984;  January  1, 

1985;  October  1,  1985;  and  January  1,  1987. 

8.  The  nature  of  compounding  works  such  that  the  member 
loses  only  0.96  percent  the  first  year  after  age  62,  and  will 
have  lost  only  10.04  percent  of  the  current  value  by  age  72; 
however,  18  years  later,  at  age  80,  the  member  will  have  lost 
18.8  percent  of  the  current  value,  and  43.86  percent  by  age  100 
after  38  years. 
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Chapter  3.  COST  OF  THE  CDKREMT  SYSTEM 


In  Fiscal  Year  1986,  158,696  reserve  retirees  were  paid  $1.2 
billion  in  retired  pay.  The  average  gross  monthly  entitlement 
was  $697,  with  the  average  reserve  retiree  receiving  $650  after 
deductions  for  survivor  payments,  dual  compensation,  and  VA 
payments,  but  before  taxes  and  other  personal  deductions.^ 
Fiscal  Year  1987  outlays  to  reserve  retirees  were  approximately 
$1.27  billion,  and  Fiscal  Year  1988  outlays  are  currently 
estimated  at  $1,375  billion  (see  Table  3-1). 


Background 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1985,  military  retirement  has  been  funded  on 
an  accrual  basis.  Prior  to  Fiscal  Year  1985,  military 
retirement  was  funded  on  a  current-cost  basis,  and  a  single  line 
in  the  DoD  budget  reflected  the  projected  annual  costs  of 
retired  pay.  Military  retirees  were  paid  directly  from  DoD 
appropriations.  Section  925  of  the  DoD  Authorization  Act,  1984 
(Pub.  L.  98-94)  established  a  DoD  Military  Retirement  Fund  in 
order  to  finance,  on  an  actuarial  basis,  liabilities  of  the  DoD 
military  retirement  and  survivor  benefit  programs.  The  law 
established  a  fund  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury;  the  fund 
receives  monthly  payments  from  the  DoO  and  yearly  amortized 
payments  from  the  Treasury  on  the  unfunded  liabilities. 

Payments  to  retired  members  are  now  made  from  the  fund. 

The  DoD  payments  are  equal  to  the  normal  cost  percentage  (NCP) 
times  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  paid  each  month  for  members 
on  active  duty  and  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  Technically,  the 
normal  cost  is  a  single-level  percentage  of  basic  pay,  derived 
using  the  aggregate  entry-age  normal  cost  method.  This 
percentage  of  basic  pay  must  be  contributed  over  the  active 
career  of  new  entrants  into  the  system  in  order  to  pay  for  all 
future  retirement  benefits  of  the  group.  Under  the  procedures 
in  effect  since  Fiscal  Year  1985,  DoD  payments  into  the  fund  are 
budgeted  in  the  military  and  reserve  personnel  accounts  of  each 
service.  Thus,  under  the  accrual  accounting  method  for  funding 
military  retirement  and  survivor  benefits,  the  costs  of  military 
retirement  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  of 
service  budgets. 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1987,  the  law  has  provided  that  two  normal 
cost  percentages  will  be  determined:  one  for  members  on  active 
duty  (full-time)  and  one  for  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  not 
serving  full-time  (part-time) .  The  normal  cost  percentages  are 
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Tibl*  3-1  (PI)  RESERVE  RETtRENENT  ONLY 
PROJECTED  COSTS  (S  IN  MILLIONS) 


Noraal  Co«t  Trust  Fund 


Fiscal 

Basic 

Ratio 

Accrual 

Outlays 

Yaar 

Payroll 

(Ueightsd) 

Actual 

1988  S 

Actual  ‘ 

1988  S 

1988 

3072 

0.261 

802 

802 

1375 

1375 

1989 

3221 

0.257 

828 

789 

15(K) 

1629 

1990 

3386 

0.255 

863 

783 

1628 

1677 

1991 

3568 

0.252 

896 

772 

1753 

1514 

1992 

3708 

0.250 

927 

763 

1869 

1538 

1993 

3968 

0.268 

979 

767 

2016 

1580 

1996 

6200 

0.266 

1033 

771 

2186 

1631 

1995 

6667 

0.266 

1090 

775 

2373 

1686 

1996 

6769 

0.263 

1156 

781 

2582 

1768 

1997 

5067 

0.261 

1216 

786 

2808 

1810 

1998 

5363 

0.260 

1287 

790 

3052 

1874 

1999 

5698 

0.238 

1356 

793 

3312 

1936 

2000 

6052 

0.237 

1636 

799 

3590 

1999 

2001 

6627 

0.236 

1517 

806 

3892 

2066 

2002 

6826 

0.235 

1606 

810 

6233 

2138 

2003 

7266 

0.236 

1695 

815 

6619 

2222 

2004 

7689 

0.233 

1792 

821 

5060 

2309 

2005 

8160 

0.232 

1893 

826 

5696 

2397 

2006 

8660 

0.231 

2000 

831 

5997 

2692 

2007 

9191 

0.231 

2123 

860 

6567 

2599 

2008 

9755 

0.230 

2266 

866 

7180 

2706 

2009 

10357 

0.229 

2372 

851 

7812 

2806 

2010 

10998 

0.229 

2519 

861 

8660 

2892 

2011 

11679 

0.229 

2676 

871 

9127 

2971 

2012 

12606 

0.229 

2861 

881 

9827 

3067 

2013 

13172 

0.228 

3001 

887 

10570 

3121 

20U 

13989 

0.228 

3189 

897 

11361 

3195 

2015 

16855 

0.228 

3387 

907 

12206 

3269 

2016 

15776 

0.228 

3596 

917 

13108 

3344 

2017 

16750 

0.228 

3819 

928 

16068 

3618 

2018 

17787 

0.228 

6055 

938 

15086 

3491 

2019 

18888 

0.228 

6306 

969 

16163 

3562 

2020 

20058 

0.228 

4573 

960 

17257 

3622 

2021 

21301 

0.228 

4857 

971 

18373 

3672 

2022 

22620 

0.228 

5157 

982 

19551 

3722 

2023 

26021 

0.228 

5677 

993 

20796 

3770 

2026 

25510 

0.228 

5816 

1006 

22103 

3816 

2025 

27091 

0.228 

6177 

1016 

23677 

3860 

Soure*:  DoO  Offic*  of  the  Actuary.  These  Projections 
sssuse  5  percent  lang-teni  inflation,  6.2  percent  noninal 
■Uitsry  pay  scale  increases,  and  6.6  percent  noaiinal 
interest  on  the  Military  Retiranent  Trust  Fund.  The  Trust 
Fund  outlays  do  no  include  projections  of  psynents  to 
survivors. 
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Tabu  3-1  (P2>  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  ONLY 
PROJECTED  COSTS  (S  IN  MILLIONS) 


Noraal  Cost 


Fiscal 

Basic 

Ratio 

Yaar 

Payroll 

(Weighted) 

2026 

28770 

0.228 

2027 

30553 

0.228 

2028 

32a7 

0.228 

2029 

34459 

0.228 

2030 

36596 

0.228 

2031 

38865 

0.228 

2032 

41275 

0.228 

2033 

43834 

0.228 

203A 

46552 

0.228 

2035 

49439 

0.228 

2036 

52504 

0.228 

2037 

55760 

0.228 

2038 

59217 

0.228 

2039 

62889 

0.228 

2040 

66788 

0.228 

2041 

70929 

0.228 

2042 

75326 

0.228 

2043 

79997 

0.228 

2044 

84956 

0.228 

2045 

90224 

0.228 

2046 

95818 

0.228 

2047 

101758 

0.228 

2048 

108067 

0.228 

2049 

114768 

0.228 

2050 

121884 

0.228 

2051 

129441 

0.228 

2052 

137466 

0.228 

2053 

145989 

0.228 

2054 

155041 

0.228 

2055 

164654 

0.228 

2056 

174862 

0.228 

2057 

185704 

0.228 

2058 

197218 

0.228 

2059 

209446 

0.228 

2060 

222432 

0.228 

2061 

236223 

0.228 

2062 

250869 

0.228 

2063 

266423 

0.228 

Trust  Fund 

Accrual  Outlays 

Actual  1988  S  Actual  1988  S 


6560 

1027 

24916 

3902 

6966 

1039 

26423 

3941 

7398 

1051 

28019 

3980 

7857 

1063 

29691 

4017 

8344 

1075 

31450 

4052 

8861 

1087 

33294 

4085 

9411 

1100 

35229 

4117 

9994 

1112 

37259 

4147 

10614 

1125 

39391 

4175 

11272 

1138 

41632 

4203 

11971 

1151 

43988 

4229 

12713 

1164 

46468 

4255 

13501 

1177 

49080. 

4280 

14339 

1191 

51834 

4305 

15228 

1204 

54742 

4330 

16172 

1218 

57815 

4355 

17174 

1232 

61064 

4381 

18239 

1246 

64503 

4407 

19370 

1260 

68147 

4435 

20571 

1275 

72010 

4463 

21847 

1289 

76108 

4492 

23201 

1304 

80459 

4523 

24639 

1319 

85082 

4555 

26167 

1334 

89998 

4589 

27790 

1349 

95225 

4624 

29513 

1365 

100790 

4661 

31342 

1380 

106713 

4700 

33285 

1396 

113021 

4741 

35349 

1412 

119742 

4784 

37541 

1428 

126905 

4828 

39869 

1445 

134539 

4875 

42341 

1461 

142676 

4924 

44966 

1478 

151351 

4974 

47754 

1495 

160598 

5027 

50714 

1512 

170454 

5081 

53859 

1529 

180957 

5138 

57198 

1547 

192148. 

5196 

60744 

1564 

204067 

5255 

Sourca:  PoO  Offfca  of  the  Actuary.  Thasa  Projections 
assusa  5  parcsnt  long-tana  inflation,  6.2  percent  noiainal 
Military  pay  scata  incraaaas,  and  6.6  percent  noninsl 
interest  on  the  Military  Ratireaiant  Trust  Fund.  The  Trust 
Fund  outlays  do  no  include  projections  of  payments  to  _ 
survivors. 
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determined  in  DoD  actuarial  valuations  using  assumptions 
approved  by  the  DoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries,  also  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  new  law.  The  Board  projects  the  number  of 
military  retirees,  and  the  cost  of  associated  benefits  based  on 
their  assumptions,^  for  100  years  into  the  future. 
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Hafu-rva  Retirement 


There  have  been  many  attempts  and  much  debate  over  how  to  make 
valid  cost  comparisons  of  the  military  retirement  system  with 
civilian  pension  plans.  The  approach  of  the  5th  QRMC  to  this 
issue  has  proved  valid  and  reasonable^  and  the  6th  QRMC  has  used 
this  same  approach  with  respect  to  the  reserve  retirement 
system. 

As  explained  in  Chapter  2,  there  are  currently  three  separate 
categories  of  reservists  who  will  eventually  draw  reserve 
retired  pay:  members  who  joined  prior  to  September  8,  1980  (the 
final  pay  method) ;  members  who  joined  on  or  after  September  8, 
1980,  and  before  August  1,  1986  (high-three  averaging) ;  and 
members  who  joined  after  July  31,  1986  (retired  pay  adjusted 
annually  by  CPI  minus  1  percent) .  Because  of  the  different 
present  values  of  these  three  systems,  the  Board  determined  (as 
of  September  30,  1986)  three  separate  NCPs  for  reservists:  27.7 
percent  for  final  pay;  25.3  percent  for  high-3  averaging;  and 
22.8  percent  for  CPI  minus  1.  The  actual  HCP  used  in  any  given 
fiscal  year  represents  an  average  of  the  three  NCPs  weighted  by 
the  number  of  active  reservists  under  each  system.  The  actual 
NCP  for  1987  was  26.4  percent. 

The  comparable  NCPs  for  the  mi? itary  retirement  system  for 
full-time  regular  and  reserve  members  (as  of  September  30,  1986) 
were  56.2  percent  for  final  pay,  49.1  percent  for  high-three 
averaging  and  40.9  percent  for  those  who  entered  on  or  after 
August  1,  1986.  The  most  reasonable  comparison  is  one  using  the 
system  that  applies  to  new  members.  Currently  then,  40.9 
percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  members  on  active  duty  with  the 
active  or  reserve  components  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty  is 
transferred  from  the  service  personnel  accounts  to  the  fund,  in 
order  to  cover  the  projected  cost  of  future  benefits.  The 
comparable  NCP  that  is  transferred  to  the  fund  from  the  basic 
pay  (including  compensation  for  inactive  duty  training)  of  part- 
time  reservists  is  22.8  percent.  Comparisons  of  the  reserve 
normal  cost  percentage  with  normal  cost  retirement  plans  offered 
by  civilian  components  are  difficult  for  several  reasons: 

•  Reserve  basic  pay  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  actual 
compensation  of  a  reservist  (others  are  BAQ,  BAS,  special 
incentive  pays,  bonuses,  and  tax  advantages) .  The  normal 
cost  procedures  for  civilian  plans  include  a  significantly 
higher  percentage  of  total  compensation. 
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•  Retirement  benefits  are  earned  by  reservists  for  work  not 
compensated  by  basic  pay,  thus  increasing  the  average 
percent  required  from  those  periods  that  are  compensated. 

•  Interest  assumptions  on  civilian  retirement  funds  are 
generally  higher  than  the  assumptions  of  the  Board.  An 
increased  discount  rate  will  decrease  the  present  value  of 
benefits. 

The  Hay/Hugglns  Company  was  asked  to  derive  the  relative  value 
of  reserve  retirement  compared  with  that  of  private  sector 
pension  and  capital  accumulation  plans.  This  comparison  takes 
into  account  the  differences  in  economic  assumptions  (interest 
rates.  Inflation,  and  wage  growth  only) ,  and  results  in  a  normal 
cost  percentage  of  18.8  percent  of  reserve  basic  pay  for  reserve 
retirement  as  opposed  to  the  22.8  percent  now  used  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  new  entrants  into  the  reserves.  Using 
the  same  assumptions,  the  average  cost  of  retirement  benefits. 
Including  capital  accumulation  plans,  is  13  percent  of  salary. 

An  extract  of  the  Hay/Huggins  report  is  included  in  this  report 
as  Appendix  D. 

Both  the  active  and  reserve  military  retirement  systems  are 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  basic  pay.  However,  basic  pay  is 
only  about  70  percent  of  average  military  compensation.  It  is 
not  representative,  for  comparative  purposes,  of  salary  levels 
in  the  public  or  private  sectors.  Starting  with  the  18.8 
percent  reserve  normal  cost  calculated  by  Hay/Huggins,  and 
multiplying  it  by  70  percent,  results  in  a  value  of 
approximately  13  percent  of  pay  for  the  reserve  system.  Thus, 
using  reasonable  and  conservative  assumptions,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  cost  of  ^e  reserve  retirement  system  is 
about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  midlevel  private  sector  systems. 

Annual  Costs  of  Reserve  Retirement  and  Trends 

Moving  from  the  comparative  cost  of  reserve  retirement,  and 
the  percentage  of  basic  pay  that  must  be  set  aside  to  fund  it, 
to  the  current  and  projected  annual  cost  of  the  system,  two 
separate  measures  are  found:  the  annual  appropriation  in  the 
OoD  budget,  and  actual  fiscal  year  outlays.  The  annual  DoD 
appropriation  (accrual  cost)  is  the  most  appropriate  measure 
since  this  amount  represents  the  value  of  benefits  accrued  in 
the  year.  The  trust  fund  outlays,  although  they  represent 
actual  dollars  expended  in  a  given  fiscal  year,  are  sunk  costs; 
that  is,  they  are  a  debt  owed  for  past  service,  and  not  an 
expenditure  for  present  service.  Without  reneging  on  past 
obligations,  trust  fund  outlays  can  only  be  decreased  in  the 
long  term.  Changes  made  to  the  system  today  will  not  affect 
outlays  until  present  reservists  affected  by  the  change  reach 
eligibility  to  draw  retired  pay  (currently  age  60,  creating  a 
potential  40-year  lag  in  effects) .  Modifications  to  the  system 
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that  affect  current  and  new  entrants,  or  new  entrants  alone, 
will  affect  the  accrual  to  the  military  retirement  fund 
immediately.  The  weight  of  the  effect  will  Increase 
proportionately  with  the  percentage  of  current  active  members 
affected  by  the  modification. 

The  projected  costs  of  the  current  reserve  retirement  system, 
both  to  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  (accrual)  and  to 
the  Treasury  (trust  fund  outlays) ,  for  the  next  75  years  are 
presented  in  Table  3-1.  The  costs  are  presented  in  inflated 
dollars  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  then  in  1988  inflation-adjusted 
dollars.  Figures  3-1  and  3-2  present  the  same  data  in  graphic 
format.  The  projections  were  prepared  by  the  DoD  Office  of  the 
Actuary,  using  the  economic  assvimptions  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Actuaries : 

•  Long-term  annual  Inflation  is  5  percent  per  year.  Real 
military  wage  growth  is  1.2  percent  per  year.  Real 
interest  on  the  trust  fund  is  1.6  percent  per  year. 

The  projections  are  made  under  the  following  personnel 
assumptions : 

•  Little  or  no  growth  in  the  reserve  components. 

•  Current  reserve  component  retention  and  decrement  rates 
will  continue. 

The  actual  costs,  both  in  terms  of  accruals  and  outlays,  are 
extremely  difficult  to  predict.  The  economic  assumptions 
regarding  inflation  and  real  military  wage  growth  have  not  been 
realized  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  the  inflation  assumption 
would  be  valid  regardless  of  actual  inflation  if  military  basic 
and  retired  pay  were  actually  adjusted  by  the  full  CPI  each 
year.  However,  in  the  recent  past,  military  basic  and  retired 
pay  have  not  been  fully  adjusted.  Since  1972,  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  reported  that  military  pay  and  allowances 
had  reached  reasonably  competitive  levels  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  history,^  military  pay  has  been  raised  143.2  percent, 
while  the  cumulative  Increase  in  the  CPI  from  January  of  1972 
through  January  of  1987  has  been  168.5  percent.  Based  on  these 
figures,  the  geometric  average  annual  military  pay  increase,  6.1 
percent  over  the  last  15  years,  has  resulted  in  negative  real 
wage  grc’fth  over  the  6.8  percent  average  annual  increase  in  the 
CPI.  The  nominal  growth,  however,  is  very  close  to  the  DoD 
Actuary's  implied  nominal  rate  of  6.2  percent  per  year. 

The  long-term  average  annual  adjustment  of  retired  pay  at  5.2 
percent  per  year  (over  the  last  28  years)  approximates  the  5 
percent  inflation  assumption  in  the  projections.  Further,  the 
long-term  average  annual  Increase  in  the  CPI  approximates  5 
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percent.  The  net  result  is  that  the  nominal  economic 
assumptions  of  the  DoD  Board  of  Actuaries  approximate  the  actual 
military  pay  scale  and  retired  pay  adjustments. 

Retention  assumptions  affect  projection  of  the  number  of 
personnel  who  will  enter  the  reserve  retirement  system,  along 
with  their  average  pay  grade.  Further,  assumptions  regarding 
the  average  total  point  accumulations  for  retirees  will  alter 
average  retired  pay  levels.  Different  assumptions  regarding 
retention  and  levels  of  participation  can  produce  major  changes 
in  the  projected  costs  of  reserve  retirement: 

•  Holding  constant  the  current  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted 
in  the  Retired  Reserve,  the  projected  cost  of  reserve 
retirement  will  increase  or  decrease  in  direct  relation  to 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  reserve  retirees. 

•  Holding  constant  the  number  of  retirees  drawing  pay,  the 
projected  cost  of  reserve  retirement  will  rise  or  fall 
Inversely  to  the  ratio  of  enlisted  retirees  to  officer 
retirees . 

•  The  cost  of  reserve  retirement  will  move  in  relation  with 
increases  or  decreases  in  average  participation  levels  that 
result  in  increased  or  decreased  total  retirement  point  ac- 
cxunulations . 

•  Combinations  of  the  above  factors  can  accelerate  or 
decelerate  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
reserve  retirement. 

Figure  3-3  depicts  the  reserve  retiree  population  as  projected 
under  the  current  retirement  system  by  the  6th  QRMC.  The  QRMC 
projection  is  based  on  personnel  currently  in  the  system  who  are 
eligible  for  retirement,  personnel  in  the  system  with  more  than 
20  years  of  service,  and  the  current  trend  in  retention  rates 
for  personnel  with  less  than  20  years  of  service.  For  the  near 
term  (through  Fiscal  Year  2017) ,  this  projection  represents  the 
available  pool  of  personnel  who  could  retire.  In  the  long  term, 
(beyond  2017), the  retention  assumptions  are  obviously  more 
uncertain.  They  are,  however,  based  on  the  current  force 
structure  and  retention  rates.  The  QRMC  model  assumes  minimal 
growth  in  Selected  Reserve  strengths. 

The  retiree  population,  as  projected  by  the  6th  QRMC,  shows  an 
annual  gro«rth  in  the  number  of  reservists  drawing  retired  pay, 
varying  between  positive  10  percent  and  negative  3  percent. 
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This  annual  growth  rate  projection  is  displayed  in  Figure  3-4. 
Figure  3-5  provides  a  projection  in  terms  of  the  enlisted 
population  as  a  percent  of  the  officer  population.  The  QRHC 
projection  indicates  a  change  in  the  percentage  of  enlisted  to 
officer  (almost  2  to  1  in  the  out  years). ^ 

The  QRMC  analysis  of  current  trends  in  category  A  training  and 
missions  indicates  that  category  A  reservists  are  participating 
at  far  higher  levels  than  they  have  in  the  past  (see  Appendix  B) 
and  are  earning  creditable  retirement  points  at  Increasing 
rates.  This  trend  will  increase  average  total  retirement  point 
accumulations  in  the  future,  thereby  increasing  average  retired 
pay  levels.  An  increase  in  retirement  point  accumulations  would 
result  in  somewhat  lower  savings  than  those  Implied  by  the  QRMC 
retired  reserve  population  projections. 

Many  factors  affect  future  costs  of  reserve  retirement.  In 
this  review,  costing  of  alternatives  to  the  current  system  was 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary,  using  retention  rates  and 
enlisted  to  officer  ratios  similar  to  those  used  to  provide  the 
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cost  projections  of  the  cui^ent  systeli.  By  holding  these  ratios 
constant,  the  percentage  change  (delta)  in  costs  of  a  reco«ien~ 
datlon  or  alternative  to  the  current  systea  will  be  a  valid 
estiaate  of  the  actual  differences  in  the  costs  of  systea 
alternatives  under  other  assuaptions. 

Sxaaining  the  Cost  ot  Beserve  Ketlreaent 

UltloAtely  the  cost  of  reserve  retireaent  aust  be  related  to 
the  systea' s  effects  on  the  readiness  of  the  reserve  coaponents, 
the  value  of  reserve  co^^nents  in  the  overall  force  structure, 
and  the  value  of  a  viable  national  defense  policy.  Therefore, 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  current  reserve  retireaent  systea 
is  relative  to  the  cost  of  alternatives  that  accoapllsh  the 
ultiaate  desires  of  the  United  States  in  providing  for  the 
national  defense. 

Following  are  soae  of  the  major  areas  for  consideration  in 
exaainlng  the  costs  of  reserve  retirement: 

•  Under  an  assumption  that  the  current  Total  Force  structure 
and  missions  are  the  minimum  required  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  present  and  near-term  future  national  defense 
strategies,  then  any  forced  decrease  in  the  active 
component  structure  or  missions  will  necessitate  an 
increase  in  tha  correspohding  reservS  component  structure 
and  missions*  The  associated  increases  in  reserve 
component  expenditures,  including  those  for  reserve 
retirement,  are  more  than  offset  by  the  reductions  in 
active  component  expenditures  if  the  transferred  mission 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  reserve  component. 

•  The  cost  of  reserve  retirement  aust  be  compared  with  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  appropriate  reserve  component  force 
structure  in  the  absence  of  a  deferred  income  incentive. 
During  the  period  between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  in 
the  absence  cf  a  deferred  Income  incentive,  retention 
beyond  eight  years  of  service  suffered  dramatically  in  the 
reserve  ccmpcnents.  The  attraction  to  reserve  service  of 
prior  active  component  experience  was  nonexistent.  The 
Dynamic  Retention  model  developed  by  the  RAND  Corporation 
for  the  Sixth  QRHC  projects  that  the  elimination  of 
retirement  would  dtamatically  increase  accession 
requirements  and  associated  costs. ^  The  cost  of  reserve 
retirement  is  relative  to  the  current  compensation 
(increased  basic  pay,  additional  bonuses,  etc.)  required  to 
boost  accessions  and  retention,  the  value  of  the  lost 
attraction  of  reserve  service  to  members  with  prior  active 
component  experience,  and  the  additional  recruiting  and 
training  expenses  that  would  be  Incurred  due  to  a  higher 
rate  of  personnel  turnover. 
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•  Th«  cost  of  reserva  ratir«Mnt  Bust  ba  comparad  with  tha 
cost  of  vlabla  dafarrad  Incoma  altaimatlvas  that  accom>lish 
assantially  tha  sam  rasults  in  ordar  to  dataraina  whathar 
tha  currant  systaa  is  tha  nost  cost-affactiva  altamativa. 

•  Finally,  tha  costs  of  tha  currant  systaa  aust  ba  coaparad 
with  tha  costs  of  altamativas  designed  to  iapact 
differently  on  retention.  These  alternatives  cannot  be 
evaluated  as  indapandant  alternatives  either,  if  their 
iapact  creates  a  requiraaent  for  increased  expenditures 
elsewhere  or  produces  savings  in  other  areas. 


Reserve  retlreaent  is  an  Integral  component  of  the  reserve 
coapensation  system.  Both  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  and  the 
QRMC  project  positive  growth  in  the  costs  associated  with  the 
current  system.  The  current  value  (in  1988)  of  required 
contributions  to  the  trust  fund  covering  the  cost  of  future 
retlreaent  benefits  for  reservists  will  increase  slowly  over  the 
next  SO  years,  until  it  is  less  than  two  tlaes  the  1988  level. 

A  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  reserve  retirement  has  already 
been  Incurred,  and  the  effects  of  modifications  to  the  current 
system  may  lag  behind  their  enactment  by  as  much  as  40  years. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  concentrate  on  the  present  value 
of  future  retirement  benefits  earned  by  currently  active 
reservists  and  projected  new  entrants.  These  costs  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation,  but  must  be  evaluated  as  a  component  of 
military  compensation,  both  active  and  reserve,  and  compared 
with  the  total  of  all  costs  associated  with  alternatives  to  the 
current  system,  and  alternatives  to  retirement  itself. 
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1.  U.S.  DoD,  POP  Statist leal  Report  on  the  Military 
Retlreaent  Svstea.  FY  1986,  p.  156. 

2.  A  detailed  presentation  of  the  assumptions  of  the  PoP 
Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries  and  the  PoP  Office  of  the  Actuary 
is  available  in  the  text  of  the  annual  report  published  by  the 
POP  Office  of  the  Actuary,  titled  Valuation  of  the  Military 
Retirement  System. 

3.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation .  Appendix  0  to  vol.  lA  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Pefense:  January  1984) . 

4.  U.S.  Pop,  1972  Annual  Report  on  the  Adequacy  of  Military 
£ay.  The  rise  to  competitive  levels  was  precipitated  by  two 
substantial  pay  raises  in  November  1971  (14.2  percent)  and 
January  1972  (5.4  percent)  as  the  military  prepared  for  the  all 
volunteer  force. 

5.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation,  vol.  I,  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Pefense: 
January  1984),  pp.  VIII-28,  VIII-33  to  VIII-36.  These  trends 
differ  from  those  projected  by  the  5th  QRMC,  and  are  likely  due 
in  significant  part  to  the  fact  that  an  All-Volunteer  reserve 
force  results  in  a  much  higher  percentage  of  first-term  enlisted 
members  who  will  be  attracted  into  the  career  force,  rather  than 
by  an  Increase  in  retention  of  career  members  per  se.  ”A  draft 
can  more  easily  man  a  first-term  force  with  higher  quality 
personnel,  but  it  does  so  at  the  cost  of  having  fewer  personnel 
to  select  for  career  manning.”  Pavid  W.  Grissmer  and  Sheila 
Nataraj  Kirby,  Attrition  and  Retention  in  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Army  National  Guard;  An  Empirical  Analysis.  RANP  Paper,  The  RANP 
Corporation,  March  1985. 

6.  See  Chapter  5  of  this  report.  The  models  also  assume 
that  the  reserve  components  are  willing  to  pay  whatever  the 
market  demands  in  terms  of  accession  bonuses  to  attract  the 
additional  accessions.  The  model  cannot  predict  the  extent  of 
the  Impact  on  the  future  prior  service/non-prior  service  mix  in 
accessions. 
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Cbapter  4. 


MBTBODOLOGY  AMD  DATA  SOURCES 


Many  studiaa  ara  initiated  after  probless  have  been 
identified.  The  statutozy  provision  initiating  this  review  did 
not  specify  that  there  were  problees  with  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system,  but  directed  a  comprehensive  examination. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  portion  of  the  6th  QRMC  review  was 
to  determine  idiether  the  current  reserve  retirement  system 
effectively  supports  service  and  reserve  component  manpower 
objectives  and  policies,  and  aids  in  achieving  the  desired 
reserve  component  manpower  force  structures.  The  QRMC  believes 
that  this  objective  is  consistent  with  statutory  and 
Presidential  direction. 

First,  the  Impact  of  the  current  reserve  retirement  system  on 
the  reserve  coiqionents  was  assessed.  Second,  a  systematic 
review  of  the  objectives  of  the  current  reserve  system  was 
conducted.  Third,  the  relevant  criteria  were  established  for 
Identifying  and  evaluating  alternatives  that  promised  to  achieve 
the  system  objectives.  Once  alternatives  were  identified,  they 
were  examined  for  feasibility  and  then  compared  in  terms  of 
their  effectiveness  and  cost.  Last,  the  alternatives  were 
tested  and  refined.  Such  an  analytical  approach,  while  simple 
in  theory,  is  often  not  straightforward  in  practice. 

The  foregoing  discussion  broadly  describes  the  methodology 
used  in  the  review  of  the  reserve  retirement  system.  More 
specifically,  the  study  advanced  (by  iteration  or  successive  ap¬ 
proximation)  through  the  following  stages; 

•  Assessment  of  the  Impact  of  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system 

•  Identification  of  problems  and  potential  shortfalls 

•  Establishment  of  criteria  for  selection  and  evaluation  of 
alternatives 

•  Design  and  modification  of  selected  alternatives 

•  Testing  and  evaluation  of  selected  alternatives 

•  Selection  of  the  alternative  judged  to  be  most  cost- 
effective  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of  manpower  force 
objectives  for  all  seven  reserve  components 
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The  first  stage  of  the  study  approach  Is  addressed  in  this 
chapter.  Stages  two  and  three  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 
Chapter  6  details  the  final  three  stages. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  analysis  was  not  as  tidy  as  these  six 
stages  night  suggest.  Collecting  good  data  was  difficult, 
alternatives  did  not  always  adequately  promise  attainment  of 
objectives,  and  goals  were  sometimes  conflicting  or  obscure. 
Seldom  was  a  single  attempt  or  pass  at  the  problems  enough.  The 
analysis  was  a  continuous  cycle  of  identifying  problems, 
collecting  data,  designing  alternatives,  building  models, 
weighing  costs,  testing  for  sensitivity,  questioning  assumptions 
and  data,  re-examining  the  objective,  opening  new  alternatives, 
and  building  better  models.  All  of  these  steps  were  tempered  by 
seeking  the  advice  and  good  judgment  of  experts  knowledgeable  in 
reserve  retirement  and  force  structure  management. 


Assegginqjthe  Impact  of  the  Current  Reserve  Retirement  System 

The  review  began  with  an  attempt  to  assess  the  manpower  force 
Impacts  of  the  current  reserve  retirement  system.  The  effects 
of  the  current  system  had  to  be  understood  before  those  effects 
could  be  evaluated  and  presented.  The  important  questions  asked 
were  these: 

•  Does  the  current  reserve  retirement  system  meet  legitimate 
defense  requirements,  such  as  recall  to  active  duty  of  some 
or  all  retired  members  in  support  of  our  national  security 
objectives? 

•  Does  the  system  support  and  complement  force  management 
requirements  (e.g.,  necessary  youth,  vigor,  and  career 
development  opportunities)  of  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components? 

•  Does  the  retirement  system  integrate  effectively  with  the 
overall  military  compensation  system? 

•  Does  reserve  retirement  support  the  independent  needs  of 
the  seven  reserve  components? 

These  questions  expose  the  uncertainties  with  which  the  study 
is  concerned:  technical,  economic,  and  operational 
uncertainties,  as  well  as  uncertainties  about  future 
environments.  Not  only  were  the  present  answers  to  these 
questions  sought,  but  some  theoretical  assessment  of  the  future 
answers  was  needed. 

Sensible  answers  to  broad  questions  typically  require  the 
assessment  of  a  great  many  facts.  First,  data  had  to  be 
gathered.  Later,  analytic  tools  were  developed  to  begin  the 
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procMs  of  assessing  the  Impact  of  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system.  At  the  beginning  of  the  review,  many 
analytical  tools  were  nonexistent.  There  were  serious  questions 
about  the  validity  of  available  historical  data  prior  to  1980 
and  the  completeness  of  more  current  personnel  data.  The  lack 
of  data  or  of  valid  data  was  a  persistent  problem.  This  was  to 
be  expected,  given  the  amount  of  data  necessary  to  conduct  the 
study  and  the  problems  associated  with  the  collection  and 
maintenance  of  reserve  personnel  data.  As  the  review  continued, 
additional  valid  data  became  avail£d>le  and  more  analytical  tools 
were  developed.  The  primary  sources  of  data  and  their 
availability  dates  are  listed  below: 

•  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS)  - 
Current  and  historical  files 

•  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  -  Fielded  in  the  first  half 
of  1986,  with  preliminary  data  available  for  analysis  in 
May  1987 

•  Unit  Field  Visits  -  April  and  Nay  1987 

•  Service  Force  Structure  Profiles  -  September  1987 

•  Department  of  Defense  Actuary  -  February  1987  to  completion 

Just  as  important  as  the  collection  of  data  itself  was 
understanding  interrelationships  of  the  data.  The  search  for 
data  can  be  endless,  since  in  principle  the  uncertainties  of 
most  problems  can  never  be  completely  eliminated.  The 
proportion  of  effort  devoted  to  data-gathering  as  opposed  to 
theoretical  analysis  depends  on  the  study  and  the  time 
available.  For  this  study,  a  great  deal  of  care  was  taken  to 
ensure  the  proper  balance.  Otherwise,  much  effort  would  have 
been  wasted  trying  to  apply  sophisticated  analytical  techniques 
to  Inadequate  data. 


Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System 

The  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) 
is  maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (raiDC) .  This 
system  was  the  chief  source  of  historical  data  concerning 
reserve  component  personnel.  The  RCCPDS  provides  a  standardized 
and  centralized  database  of  personnel  information  on  all  members 
of  the  reserve  forces.  Equally  important,  IMDC  maintains 
coiq;>lete  historical  RCCPDS  files,  providing  an  otherwise 
unavailable  source  of  information  for  analysis.  RCCPDS  has  been 
the  official  source  for  reserve  component  strength  since  July 
1975  and  the  official  source  for  access ion/ loss  and  reenlistment 
information  since  July  1976.  The  information  provided  by  RCCPDS 
forms  the  basis  for  manpower  planning,  strength  accounting,  and 
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budgeting  throughout  DoD.  Although  RCCPDS  data  was  invaluable, 
it  was  not  without  major  problems.  The  DMDC  cautioned  the  6th 
QRNC  about  these  problems  in  advance.  In  addition  to  problems 
with  the  reliability  and  validity  of  RCCPDS  data,  the  fact  that 
less  than  seven  years  of  valid  information  was  available 
presented  a  significant  obstacle  to  analysis.  In  the  case  of 
data  on  reserve  retirement,  five  years  or  less  of  information 
was  all  that  was  available  in  some  cases.  Although  these 
shortcomings  were  of  significant  concern  during  the  6th  QRNC 
analysis,  the  availability  of  the  RCCPDS  was  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  study.  In  final  analysis,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  data 
available  provided  sufficient  support  for  our  analysis. 

Major  <N>servations  from  RCCPDS  Data 

The  empirical  data  contained  in  the  various  data  profiles  was 
examined  to  detenlne  significant  trends  and  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  these  trends  and  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system;  Although  the  identification  of  trends  was 
based  on  only  seven  years  of  reliable  historical  data,  the 
trends  were  clear.  The  seven  years  covered  are  clearly  the  most 
relevant  to  today's  All-Volunteer  Reserve  Force.  It  is 
difficult,  with  limited  time-series  data,  to  fully  assess  the 
impact  of  an  incentive  designed  to  promote  service  over  periods 
in  excess  of  20  years.  Nevertheless,  the  data  generally  moved 
in  one  direction  over  all  or  the  majority  of  the  seven  years 
available,  and  these  years  are  of  greater  relevance  to  current 
and  future  conditions  than  is  data  from  the  1970s,  when  draft- 
motivated  reservists  were  still  in  the  force.  Establishing 
whether  the  trends  Identified  are  correlated  with  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system  was  not  a  straightforward  exercise;  in 
fact,  no  single  source  of  data  alone  could  confirm  these 
correlations.  It  is  only  when  the  available  data  is  considered 
collectively  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  relationship 
between  the  current  reserve  retirement  system  and  trends  in  the 
empirical  data. 

The  most  obvious  observation  made  from  RCCPDS  data  is  a 
general  Increase  in  the  average  age  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

This  trend  is  clearly  visible  with  respect  to  part-time  Selected 
Reservists  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  military  technicians.  The 
increase  is  slightly  more  prominent  for  officers  than  in  the 
enlisted  force.  It  is  also  slightly  more  significant  among  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force  than  in  the  reseirve 
ccxqponents  of  the  other  Services.  An  increase  is  observed  not 
only  in  the  mean  average  age  but  also  in  the  modal  age  of  part- 
time  members.  Although  these  observations  are  important,  they 
must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  past  trends  and  future 
projections.  Appendix  C  provides  graphic  depiction  of  these 
trends. 
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Th«  profll*  of  lossos  to  the  Selected  Reserve  reveals  another 
isportant  pattern.  This  profile  shows  that  losses  of 
retireaent-eligible  personnel  occur  primarily  at  four  points: 

•  At  28  and  30  years  of  service  for  officers 

•  At  ages  50  and  54  for  officers 

•  At  age  55  for  both  officers  and  enlisted 

•  At  age  60  for  both  officers  and  enlisted 

Under  current  personnel  statutes,  officers  below  pay  grade  06 
face  mandatory  transfer  from  an  active  reserve  status  when  they 
have  completed  28  years  of  commissioned  service;  officers  in  pay 
grade  06  are  transferred  at  30  years  of  service.  The  officer 
losses  observed  at  28  and  30  years  of  service  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  these  policies. 

Another  peak  in  the  number  of  members  retiring  can  be  observed 
at  age  55.  The  peak  appears  in  both  officer  and  enlisted 
profiles.  This  peak  corresponds  with  the  point-  where  members 
who  are  military  technicians  first  become  eligible  for  an 
unreduced  civil  service  retirement. 

Finally,  the  peak  of  losses  occurring  at  age  60  corresponds, 
for  both  officers  and  enlisted  members,  to  the  age  at  which 
otherwise  eligible  reservists  are  entitled  to  receive  retired 
pay  under  section  1331  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

In  the  past  five  years,  significant  gro%rth  has  occurred  in 
Selected  Reserve  manpower.  All  components  experienced  growth  in 
both  officers  and  enlisted  members.  This  growth  equated  to  an 
increase  of  approximately  20  percent  over  1983  levels. 

Over  the  seven  years  of  observable  data,  continuation  rates  of 
career  members  (those  with  six  or  more  years  of  service  based  on 
their  pay  entry  base  date)  in  the  Selected  Reserve  have 
increased.  The  combined  DoD  continuation  rate  has  increased 
significantly  for  enlisted  members  over  the  past  lo  years. 
Enlisted  continuation  has  risen  from  an  average  of  69.8  percent 
in  1977  to  its  current  level  of  nearly  87  percent. 

Evaluation  of  RCCPDS  Data 

The  data  contained  in  the  RCCPDS  was  the  single  most  important 
source  of  historical  data  for  the  study.  Although  the 
reliability  of  this  data  is  good,  it  is  not  without  some 
problems.  The  validity  of  some  data  items  is  very  poor,  and 
these  deficiencies  did  impact  the  QRMC  analysis.  Missing  data 
and  data  of  questionable  validity  with  respect  to  creditable 
years  for  reserve  retirement;  total  days  of  active  service;  and 
data  on  paid,  creditable,  and  total  points  for  reserve 
retirement  were  of  particular  concern.  Nevertheless,  the 
availability  of  extensive  historical  RCCPDS  data  provided  an 
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invaluable  resource  for  analysis,  and  clear  trends  can  be 
precisely  shown  with  respect  to  the  average  age  of  Selected 
Reservists  and  continuation  rates. 


1986  Reserve  Coroonents  Surveys 

In  February,  1985,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Guard  and  Reserve  Manpower  and  Personnel  [DASD(G/R  M&P) ] 
asked  IRIDC  to  act  as  his  agent  in  the  conduct  of  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys  (1986  RC  Surveys) .  DMDC  had  acted  in 
a  similar  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  1985  active  duty  member 
and  spouse  surveys.  The  DASD  (G/R  M&P)  convened  a  special 
committee  of  reserve  component  representatives  to  focus  on 
establishing  the  requirements  for  the  surveys.  The  1986  RC 
Surveys  were  conducted  to  meet  the  requirements  for  data  from 
members  of  the  reserve  components  and  their  spouses. 

Over  12,000  officers  and  2d>out  52,000  enlisted  personnel  in 
all  seven  reserve  components  (representing  the  approximately 
1,012,000  trained  personnel  in  the  Selected  Reserve)  responded 
to  extensive  questionnaires  sent  to  them  in  the  spring  of  1986. 
In  addition,  questionnaires  were  provided  to  the  spouses  of  all 
sampled  members  who  were  married.  The  questionnaires  asked 
about  military  background,  personal  and  family  characteristics, 
civilian  employment  and  economic  status,  perceptions  of  family 
and  employer  attitudes  toward  reserve  participation,  reasons  for 
participation,  and  plans  for  remaining  in  the  reserve 
components . 

These  were  the  first  comprehensive  surveys  of  members  of  the 
total  Selected  Reserve  and  the  first  major  surveys  of  the 
spouses  of  reserve  members.  The  primary  goals  of  the  surveys 
were  the  following: 

•  To  provide  detailed  information  on  factors  that  influence 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  reservists  possessing  the 
qualities,  experience,  and  skills  needed  in  today's 
critically  Important  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 

•  To  provide  specific  data  to  assist  the  investigation  of  the 
Sixth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation 

The  1986  RC  Surveys  consist  of  three  portions:  two  portions 
to  survey  reserve  component  members  and  the  third  to  survey 
their  spouses.  The  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey:  Selected 
Reserve  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (1986  RC  Member  Survey) 
surveyed  a  sample  of  Selected  Reserve  unit  members.  The  sample 
included  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs) ,  Selected 
Reservists  who  train  with  the  active  components;  and  military 
technicians.  Selected  Reservists  who  are  also  employed  full-time 
in  reserve  units  in  a  civilian  capacity.  The  1986  Reserve 
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Paraoimal  (1986  RC  A6R  Survey)  surveyed  a  sanple  of  Active 
Guard/Reserve  or  Training  and  Adninistration  of  Reserve 
(AGIVTARs)  aenbers.  Individuals  in  all  seven  reserve  coaponents 
(Aray  National  Guard,  Aray  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  Air  National  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Coast  Guard 
Reserve)  were  included  in  both  the  1986  RC  Meaber  Survey  and, 
where  appropriate,  in  the  1986  RC  AGR  Survey. 

The  data  collected  from  the  surveys  was  used  to  study  the 
following: 

•  The  response  of  military  personnel  to  changes  in  military 
compensation  and  benefits  enacted  in  recent  years 

•  Factors  affecting  individual  preparedness  and  retention  of 
reserve  personnel 

•  Differences  in  career  orientations,  attitudes,  and 
experiences  when  comparing  members  of  different  subgroups, 
e.g.  occupational  specialties,  officers  and  enlisted 
members,  minorities,  men  and  women 

•  The  demographic,  household,  familial  income,  and  other 
characteristics  of  military  personnel,  couples,  and 
families,  including  special  groups  such  as  dual-career 
couples  and  single-parent  families 

•  The  Impact  of  military  policies  on  aspects  of  military  and 
family  life,  such  as  residential  arrangements,  continuing 
education,  and  spouse  employment 

•  Family  well-being,  including  economic  issues  facing 
military  families 

•  Demand  for,  use,  and  adequacy  of  programs  providing  family 
services 

In  addition,  data  available  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys  was  used  to  address  a  variety  of  questions  about 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  component  members  and  families, 
heretofore  the  subject  of  limited  or  outdated  research,  bro*d 
stereotyping,  and  speculation.  These  include  the  following: 

•  Patterns  of  previous  active  and  reserve  component  service 

•  Financial  issues  that  would  face  Guard  and  Reserve  families 
in  the  event  of  mobilization 


The  interaction  between  the  amount  and  form  of  reserve 
compensation  and  career  intentions 
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•  Th«  rslatlonshlp  b«tween  civilian  occupations  and  ailitary 
occupations  for  Bsnbsrs 

•  Th«.  asdical  and  health  coverage  available  to  reserve 
faallies  from  sources  other  than  the  reserve 

•  The  iapact  of  eaployer  policies,  practices  and  attitudes  on 
member  reserve  participation 

•  The  role  of  the  family  in  reserve  participation 

Several  questions  on  the  surveys  dealt  more  specifically  with 
reserve  retirement.  They  Include  the  following: 

•  The  likelihood  of  continuing  in  Guard/Reserve  until 
retirement 

•  The  contribution  of  retirement  to  the  most  recent  decision 
to  stay  in  Guard/Reserve 

•  The  number  of  good  years  of  service  towards  Guard/Reserve 
retirement 

•  The  likelihood  of  continuing  in  Guard/Reserve  until 
retirement  if  drills  or  annual  training  were  increased 

The  general  excellence  of  data  available  from  the  1986  RC 
Surveys  served  to  offset  many  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  RCCPDS 
database.  By  linking  the  two  data  sources,  a  powerful  tool  for 
analysis  was  available  to  the  QRMC. 

In  recent  years  the  DoO  has  made  significant  progress  in  the 
development  of  survey  data  bases  that  can  support  policy 
formulation  in  defense  manpower  areas.  The  1986  RC  Surveys 
provided  data  on  social  characteristics,  economic  and 
demographic  information  and  data  on  tastes,  preferences, 
experiences,  and  .projected  behaviors.  In  the  study  of  reserve 
retirement  Issues,  this  information,  linked  to  the  personnel 
data  bases  of  the  DoD,  was  particularly  important  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  lack  of  any  significant  changes  in  reserve 
retirement  in  40  years  limits  the  ability  to  assess  the  impact 
of  system  changes,  and  second,  retirement  system  changes  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  experimentation. 

The  structure  of  the  1986  RC  Surveys  provided  one  basis  on 
which  to  judge  the  impact  of  the  retirement  system  in  relation 
to  current  coa^nsation  incentives,  educational  benefits, 
promotion  and-  job  training  opportunities,  and  several  personal 
commitment  and  satisfaction  motivations.  Two  separate 
regression  analyses  concluded  that  reserve  retirement  was  the 
single  most  important  factor  contributing  to  retention  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  for  part-time  members.  The  significance  of 
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this  finding  is  underscored  by  earlier  studies  of  DoD  surveys 
that  looked  at  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  predict 
actual  behavior  from  survey  data  on  intention  to  stay.  These 
studies  found  that  intentions  data  were  closely  and 
systenatically  linked  to  actual  behavior  and  could  be  used  in 
the  analysis  of  continuation  factors.^ 

In  addition,  the  1986  RC  Surveys  provided  a  Beans  of 
identifying  specific  concerns  and  problens  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  menbers  and  their  spouses  and  a  means  Of  helping 
analysts  in  their  interpretation  of  survey  data.  All  survey 
respondents  were  provided  an  opportunity  to  provide  written 
comments  about  Guard  or  Reserve  personnel  policies — whether  or 
not  the  topic  was  covered  in  the  survey.  About  one  of  every 
four  or  five  respondents  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  6th  QRMC  staff  reviewed  these  comments  systematically 
although  no  formal  content  analysis  was  possible  from  available 
resources.  The  QRMC  did,  however,  categorize  members'  comments 
into  some  20  general  categories  and  recorded  representative 
comments.  Representative  comments  of  members  and  spouses  on  the 
subject  of  retirement  are  provided  in  Appendix  K. 

Major  Observations  from  the  Survey  Data 

Four  percent  of  the  enlisted  members  surveyed  had  already 
completed  20  or  more  qualifying  years  for  reserve  retirement. 
Another  51  percent  indicated  their  intent  to  stay  until 
qualified  for  reserve  retirement.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
officers  had  already  qualified  for  reserve  retirement;  another 
54  percent  expected  to  stay  at  least  until  qualified  for  reserve 
retirement. 

Seirving  their  country  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  retention 
decision  for  55  percent  of  enlisted  meiobers  and  59  percent  of 
the  officers.  Earning  more  credit  toward  retirement  is  a  major 
contribution  to  the  retention  decision  for  50  percent  of 
enlisted  members  and  62  percent  of  the  officers.  For  officers, 
credit  toward  retirement  is  the  most  important  single  factor 
contributing  to  continued  service;  for  enlisted  menbers,  it  is 
the  second  most  important  factor.  No  other  single  response 
approached  this  degree  of  importance  as  a  factor  contributing  to 
continued  service.  There  are  differences  between  the 
components,  but  these  differences  are  primarily  the  result  of 
the  average  length  of  service  and  the  mix  of  members  with  and 
without  prior  service.  For  exzunple,  only  22  percent  of  enlisted 
Marine  Corps  reservists  say  that  retirement  credit  is  a  major 
reason  for  remaining  in  the  Corps.  This  percentage  is  over  60 
percent  for  enlisted  Coast  Guard  reservists.  Not  unexpectedly, 
credit  toward  retirement  tends  to  be  the  prevalent  response 
among  members  with  more  than  eight  years  of  service  and  is  an 
even  more  prevalent  response  among  members  with  more  than  11 
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years  of  service.  Mesbers  with  prior  active  service  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  as  those  without  prior  service  to  identify 
retirement  as  a  major  factor. 

Conclusims  from  the  Survey  Data 

More  than  half  of  all  those  surveyed  indicate  their  intention 
to  stay  in  the  reserves  at  least  until  they  have  completed  the 
service  necessary  for  retirement  at  age  60.  Credit  toward 
retirement  was  reported  as  the  single  most  Important  reason  for 
continued  reserve  service.  Members  with  prior  service  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  identified  retirement  as  a  significant 
rationale  for  their  affiliation  and  retention  decisions. 


Pnit  Yisitg 

The  objective  of  the  Unit  Visit  Program  was  to  provide  6th 
QRMC  staff  members  firsthand  experience  with  problems  and 
concerns  at  the  local  unit  level.  The  visits  were  beneficial  in 
providing  the  following: 

•  Increased  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  data  from  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 

•  Increased  awareness  and  understanding  of  members' 
perceptions  and  concerns 

•  The  Identification  of  new  issues  or  problems 

The  unit  visit  teams  made  eleven  2-  to  5-day  trips  to  26  units 
between  April  3,  and  May  18,  1987.  Scenarios,  unit  formation, 
and  issue  information  were  recorded  in  individual  trip  reports. 
These  provide  a  historical  record  as  well  as  a  basis  for  an 
overall  perspective  on  the  program  and  on  the  issues  raised.  In 
addition,  trip  members  met  during  the  week  between  each  trip  to 
discuss  observations,  perceptions,  and  new  areas  of  concern 
derived  from  the  previous  visit.  This  provided  a  way  to  compare 
notes  and  promote  a  broader  understanding  of  the  prevalent 
Issues  and  concerns. 

The  Intent  of  the  unit  visit  program  was  to  allow  unit 
meadders,  in  an  uninhibited  atmosphere,  to  identify  the 
compensation  issues  that  most  concerned  them.  To  achieve  this 
objective  a  structure  protocol  was  to  developed  to  ensure  that 
the  approach  would  be  standard  for  all  units  and  that 
coiqpensation  topics  would  be  systematically  covered  and 
recorded.  Sixth  QRMC  staff  members  intentionally  avoided 
suggesting  issues  for  discussion  by  the  unit  members.  General 
topics  were  Introduced  only  to  generate  further  discussion.  As 
a  result  the  unit  visit  program  proved  to  be  extremely 
beneficial . 
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Major  Observatlona  frcni  Unit  Visits 

A  total  of  352  observations  were  compiled  and  coded  in  the 
following  categories:  major  issue  topic,  minor  issue,  component 
and  unit.  Retirement  issues  were  by  far  the  most  frequently 
discussed  topic.  Interest  in  this  area  was  divided  primarily 
into  two  key  subtopics: 

•  The  60-polnt  cap  on  IDT  retirement  points 

•  Early  annuities  and/or  vesting  of  retirement  benefits 

The  prevailing  perception  is  that  the  60-point  cap  on  IDT 
retirement  points  is  an  unfair  withholding  of  compensation  for 
extra  work  performed.  A  more  thorough  discussion  of  this 
perception  is  included  in  Chapter  7. 

Members  evidence  a  widespread  interest  in  receiving  an  early 
retirement  annuity  similar  to  that  of  active  duty  members.  This 
desire  for  an  earlier  retirement  annuity,  or  for  the  ability  to 
vest  credit  earned  toward  retirement  prior  to  the  current 
minimum  of  20  creditable  years  of  service,  was  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  change  desired  in  the  retirement  system. 

In  general,  members  see  no  advantage  to  retiring  immediately 
or  shortly  after  qualifying  for  reserve  retirement.  The  general 
perception  is  that  a  member  choosing  to  transfer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  as  soon  as  eligible  would  not  receive  any  substantial 
benefits  prior  to  the  benefits  that  begin  at  age  60.  A  further 
perception  is  that  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  drill  pay  currently  being  received  and  create  an 
inability  to  earn  further  credit  toward  future  retired  pay. 

The  above  perceptions  are  also  frequently  mentioned  as  the 
source  of  a  second  problem:  promotion  stagnation.  Many 
members,  young  and  old,  feel  that  slow  promotion  rates  are 
caused  in  large  part  by  older  members  staying  long  past  their 
minimum  years  of  service  for  retirement  eligibility,  hindering 
the  advancement  opportunities  for  available  unit  positions.  It 
is  further  believed  that  many  older  members  would  leave  earlier 
if  they  did  not  have  to  wait  until  age  60  for  retirement 
benefits.  Members  view  the  prospect  of  receiving  benefits 
earlier  and  of  having  Increased  promotion  opportunities  as 
advantages  of  an  early  retirement  annuity.  In  addition,  many 
members  believe  that  an  early  annuity  would  be  consistent  with 
retirement  benefits  received  by  their  active  duty  counterparts. 

The  ability  to  vest  credit  earned  toward  retirement  prior  to 
the  current  minimum  of  20  creditable  years  of  service  was  also  a 
pervasive  theme  during  the  unit  visits.  Some  of  the  members 
recommending  vesting  plans  had  these  motivations: 
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•  A  distrust  in  the  systes  (that  is,  concern  that  DoD  or  the 
Coi^esS  would  break  faith  and  reduce  or  eliminate  their 
curtent  level  of  benefits  prior  to  the  time  they  reached 
age  60) 

•  A  confidence  that  they  could  achieve  a  better  rate  of 
return  if  they  personally  directed  the  investment,  for 
example  in  an  IRA 

•  The  desire  to  accumulate  a  nest  egg  to  salvage  some  benefit 
if  it  became  necessary  to  leave  reserve  service  before 
qualifying  for  reserve  retirement 

•  The  concern  that  disability,  if  incurred  outside  of  actual 
reserve  participation  and  prior  to  qualification  for 
retirement,  would  preclude  retirement  qualification 

These  are  the  retirement  issues  and  perceptions  that  generate 
more  concern  and  discussion  than  any  other  single  category. 

Although  most  members  are  very  much  aware  of  the  retirement 
system  and  stress  its  importance,  many  have  a  limited  or 
Inaccurate  perception  of  the  amount  of  money  they  would  receive, 
given  the  grade  and  years  of  service  they  expect  to  have  when 
they  retire.  There  is  no  such  misperception  concerning  other 
benefits  such  as  exchange  privileges,  commissary  use,  medical 
care,  etc.  Members  seem  to  know  more  accurately  which  of  these 
benefits  would  be  available. 

Evaluation  of  Data  from  the  Unit  visit  Program 

The  Unit  Visit  Program  provided  Invaluable  insights  to  the 
QRHC  staff  with  respect  to  reserve  retirement.  The  reserve 
members'  perceptions  served  as  part  of  the  basis  of  the 
exzunination  of  the  reserve  retirement  system.  In  addition,  the 
Insights  and  experiences  were  important  in  assisting  the 
analysis  of  data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys. 
Comments  expressed  in  unit  visit  discussions  also  appear 
frequently  in  the  written  comments  from  participants  in  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys. 


Reserve  Manpower  Force  structure  Profiles 

As  part  of  the  review  of  the  reserve  compensation  system,  each 
reserve  component  developed  manpower  force  structure  profiles. 
The  6th  QRMC  requested  the  Reserve  Component  manpower  force 
structure  data  to  use  as  a  tool  for  evaluating,  validating,  and 
justifying  reserve  compensation  programs.  Each  service  provided 
data  for  its  reserve  components  on  desired  accession,  attrition, 
and  continuation  rates  over  the  course  of  a  reserve  career.  The 
data  was  described  in  three  separate  force  structures:  Fiscal 
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Y«ar  1986  Actual,  Fiscal  Ysar  1986  Steady-Stata,  and  Fiscal  Ysar 
1992  Stsady-State  (sas  Appandlx  F) .  Thasa  thraa  forca 
structuras  ara  Intarralatad  in  that  thay  dascriba  with  soaa 
pracision  idiara  tha  rasarva  conponants  ara,  tdiara  thay  would 
Ilka  to  hava  baan,  and  idiara  thay  would  daslra  to  ba  by  Fiscal 
Yaar  1992.  Thay  bacana  ona  banchaark  for  avaluating  tha  iag>act 
of  currant  rasarva  cpnpansation  prograns,  including  rasarva 
ratiraamnt.  Tha  thraa  forca  structuras  ara  dafinad  balow: 

•  Fiscal  Yaar  1986  Actual  -  This  was  the  actual  forca 
configuration,  by  grade  and  year  of  service  (YOS) ,  as  it 
existed  on  Saptenbar  30,  1986. 

•  Fiscal  Year  1986  Steadv-State  -  This  was  a  conceptual  force 
profile  that  reflected  desired  continuation  rates  and  force 
■anagement  practices.  Unlike  other  force  profiles,  it  is 
not  bound  by  factors  such  as  Cost  considerations  (including 
current  levels  of  reserve  conpensation  prograns) ,  external 
economic  conditions,  and  historical  continuation  rates. 

This  force  profile  reflects  continuation  rates  required  by 
tha  Services  in  their  reserve  components  to  fulfill 
assigned  missions.  When  defining  these  force  structures, 
issues  such  as  age  of  the  force,  realistic  promotion  flow 
relative  to  length  of  service,  training  requirements,  and 
skill  level  compared  to  pay  grade  had  to  be  carefully 
balanced. 

•  Fiscal  Year  1992  Steadv-State  -  This  was  a  conceptual  force 
profile  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Fiscal  Year 
1986  Steady-State  force,  with  one  exception:  this 
steady-state  force  was  be  built  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1992 
force  strength  as  described  in  the  PON  88.  Nhen  completed, 
it  reflected,  among  other  things,  service-desired  changes 
in  end  strength,  promotion,  skill  composition,  and 
experience  levels  when  compared  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1986 
Steady-State  Force. 

Tha  Services  were  asked  to  provide  separate  breakouts  of  these 
thraa  force  structures  for  AGR/TAR  personnel,  military 
technicians,  part-time  members  not  employed  as  technicians,  and 
medical  personnel.  This  data  was  used  to  compare  how  past  and 
current  distributions  of  personnel  by  grade  and  years  of  service 
has  matched  tha  desired  requirements.  AGR/TAR  personnel  were 
assumed  to  be  primarily  focused  on  potential  qualification  for 
active  duty  retirement,  and  thus  their  profiles  were  excluded 
from  the  examination  of  reserve  retirement.  Profiles  of 
military  technician  personnel  were  evaluated  with  reference  to 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
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Major  Obsorvatlcnw  froai  tlM  MaiuMwar  Force  Structure  Profiles 

Most  coaponents'  desired  1986  Steady-State  force  structure 
profiles  differed  from  their  1986  Actual  force  structiire 
profiles.  Again,  Actual  1986  profiles  for  sost  coiqponents 
indicated  sore  SMdsers  than  desired  in  the  later  years  of 
service  (16-30)  arid  fever  sesbers  than  desired  in  the  earlier 
years  of  service  (0-15) .  All  cosponents'  1986  Actual  profiles 
shoved  that  each  currently  has  significant  nuabers  vith  over  30 
years  of  service.  Yet,  teeir  1986  Steady-State  profiles 
indicate  that  fev  sesbers  vith  over  30  years  of  service  are 
desired.  This  Is  true  for  both  officers  zmd  enlisted  sesbers. 

The  Services  indicate  a  general  desire  for  sore  sustainable 
force  structures.  That  is,  they  vant  to  access  sost  sesbers 
relatively  early  in  terms  of  years  of  service,  vith  gradual 
attrition  in  later  years.  This  is  preferred  over  accessing 
sesbers  in  the  later  years  of  service  to  meet  requiresents. 

Pros  the  Steady-State  profiles,  a  sharp  increase  is  observed 
in  the  rate  at  vhich  retention  rates  decrease  after  16  to  18 
years  of  service.  This  is  Indicative  of  the  Services'  desire  to 
decrease  participation  in  those  later  years  of  service  (16-30) 
at  a  such  sore  rapid  pace  than  they  are  doing  currently. 

Svaluation  of  Data  frcsi  the  Force  Structure  Profiles 

Overall,  the  reserve  components  express  a  desire  for  a 
younger,  sore  sustainable  force  structure.  Generally,  the  force 
structure  profiles  reveal  a  desire  for  a  sharper  decrease  in  the 
continuation  rates  for  sesbers  vith  sore  than  16  years  of 
service.  In  addition,  it  is  apparent  that  they  desire  far  fever 
sesbers  vith  30  or  sore  years  of  service.  Most  components  also 
indicate  the  need  to  increase  retention  rates  in  the  first  20 
years  of  service. 

The  force  structure  profiles  provided  to  the  6th  QPMC  vere 
isportant  to  the  analysis  of  reserve  compensation.  They  vere 
especially  useful  in  the  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system. 


Pspartmwit  of  Defense  Actuarial  Data 

The  1984  lav  that  placed  the  funding  of  military  retirement  on 
an  accrual  basis  also  established  an  independent  three-member 
DoD  Kstirement  Board  of  Actuaries,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Board  is  required  to  reviev  valuations  of  the  military 
retirement  system,  to  determine  the  method  of  euaortizing 
unfunded  liabilities,  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
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status  of  ths  fund  not  lass  than  evary  four  years.  The  DoD 
Office  of  the  Actuary  provides  all  technical  and  adainistrative 
sui^rt  to  the  Board. 

The  Office  of  the  Actuary  uses  allitary  personnel  files 
aaintained  by  DMDC  and  pay  files  of  the  Sein^ice  Finance  Centers 
as  input  data  in  conducting  annual  valuations  of  the  nilitary 
retlreaent  systes.  Population  and  pay  projections  are  generated 
by  an  actuarial  projection  model.  The  accuracy  of  all  aspects 
of  this  model  has  been  confirmed  through  two  extensive  audits. 
The  6th  QRMC  relied  heavily  on  the  Office  of  the  Actuary  for 
sui^rting  data.  Data  concerning  the  future  costs  of  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system  and  of  alternative  systems  is 
entirely  based  on  Office  of  the  Actuary  projections  using  the 
economic  assumptions  approved  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries. 

Economic  assumptions  Include  an  annual  5  percent  rate  of 
inflation,  a  6.2  percent  annual  increase  in  the  basic  pay  scale, 
and  an  annual  valuation  interest  rate  of  6.6  percent.  These 
assumptions  were  determined  after  extensive  analysis  of  past 
trends.  These  trends  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  annual 
valuation  of  the  military  retirement  system  produced  by  the 
Office  of  the  Actuary. 

The  Office  of  the  Actuary  also  provided  the  6th  QRMC  with 
detailed  data  including  the  following: 

•  Life  expectancy  for  officers  and  enlisted  members 

•  Data  concerning  the  number  of  reserve  retirees  age  60  and 
over  who  draw  retired  pay 

•  Actuarial  projections  of  the  value  of  reserve  retirement 

•  Projected  costs  of  the  current  system  and  alternatives 
tmder  evaluation  by  the  6th  QRMC 

Major  (ttwervatlcms  from  DoD  Actuarial  Data 

All  cost  projections  for  alternatives  to  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system  included  in  the  QRMC  report  were  developed  by 
the  Office  of  the  Actuary.  It  is  stressed  that  these  are  cost 
estimates  that  could  change  slightly  should  an  alternative  be 
enacted  into  law.  The  Office  of  the  Actuary  had  to  use  numerous 
averaging,  estimating,  and  piecemeal  techniques  while  producing 
the  alternative  projections;  the  enactment  of  an  alternative 
would  require  an  extensive  rewrite  of  the  current  valuation 
program. 

Data  provided  by  the  Actuary  was  used  to  determine  the  present 
value  of  deferred  compensation  for  reservists.  This  provides 
another  basis  for  evaluating  alternatives  to  the  current 
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retlreaent  system.  One  important  observation  from  this  data  is 
that  an  age-based  retirement  system  is  relatively  less  favorable 
for  enlisted  personnel,  since  enlisted  members  enter  younger  and 
wait  longer  after  qualifying  for  retirement  benefits  than  do 
officers. 

The  Office  of  the  Actuary  analyzed  a  combined  total  of  15 
versions  of  the  seven  major  alternatives  to  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system  developed  by  the  6th  QRMC.  The  Actuary's 
projections  of  retired  pay  and  DOD  budget  costs  and  of  the  final 
normal  costa  of  the  alternatives  were  related  by  the  QRMC  to  the 
estimated  manpower  effects  of  the  alternatives.  This  coaparlson 
indicates  that  alternatives  with  very  similar  impacts  on  future 
retirement  fvind  outlays  and  required  contributions  to  the  fund 
from  the  DoD  would  have  markedly  different  effects  on  reserve 
manpower  force  structures.  In  general,  the  Actuary's 
projections  indicate  that  alternatives  expected  to  produce 
desirable  force  structure  impacts  would  also  result  in  reduced 
long-term  costs  and  a  lower  normal  cost  percentage  for  reserve 
retirement,  thus  immediately  reducing  DOD  reserve  component 
personnel  budgets.  To  produce  time-relevant  manpower  impacts, 
each  of  the  alternatives  would  also  require  increased  retirement 
fund  outlays  in  the  near  term. 

Bvaluation  of  Data  from  the  DoD  Actuary 

All  current  and  future  retirement  cost  data  used  by  the  QRMC 
was  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary.  It  is  noted, 
however,  that  some  of  the  noneconomic  rates  used  by  the  Office 
of  the  Actuary  are  subject  to  error  because  of  shoirtcomings  of 
RCCPDS  data,  as  described  previously. 


Analytical  Tools  and  Contractor  Support 

There  were  few  established  and  proven  analytical  tools  or 
models  initially  available  to  assist  the  6th  QRMC  in  conducting 
a  coa^rehensive  evaluation  of  reserve  retirement.  The 
availability  of  such  tools  for  the  evaluation  of  personnel 
policy . and  compensation  effects  in  the  reserve  components  has 
lagged  far  behind  those  available  for  active  component  analysis. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  scant  research  on  reserve 
conqwnent  Mnpower  and  to  the  difficulties  Inherent  in  analyzing 
co!q>ensatlon  impacts  in  the  reserve  setting.  Most  reserve 
members'  also  hold  full-time  jobs;  this  has  an  important  and 
independent  effect  on  attrition  and  retention.  Accession 
patterns  reflect  a  mix  of  members  with  active  duty  service  and 
entrants  without  prior  service,  and  lateral  entry  and  reentry 
occur  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  the  active 
force. 
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Acquiring  aduquata  analytical  tools  and  nodels  was  a  primary 
concsm  from  ths  outsat  of  tha  review.  Contract  support  was 
sought  for  developing  these  tools  and  models.  The  RAND 
Corporation,  for  exaaple,  was  chosen  because  of  its  previous  and 
ongoing  research  on  reserve  and  active  force  coiq>ensation  and  on 
personnel  force  management.  The  following  contractor  support 
was  instrumental  in  the  study  of  reserve  retirement: 

•  The  RAND  Corporation 

•  RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model 

•  RAND  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model 

•  1986  RC  Surveys  Regression  Analysis 

•  Reserve  Total  Hous^old  Civilian  Income  Variables 

•  Computer  Based  Systems,  Inc. 

•  Force  structure  Inventory  Projection  Model 

•  Reserve  Military  Income  Variables 

•  Sylloglstics,  Inc.  (Appendix  I) 

•  Analysis  of  Civilian  Earnings  of  Reserve  Members  and 
Comparison  Group 

.  1986  RC  Surveys  Regression  Analysis 

•  Hay/Hugglns  Company  (Appendix  D) 

•  Hay/Hugglns  Benefits  comparison  Survey  and  Analysis 

•  Research  Triangle  Institute 

•  Creation  of  Survey  Heights  and  Analysis  Files  and 
Civilian  Occupational  Files  from  1986  RC  Surveys 

•  Logistics  Management  Institute  (Appendix  J) 

•  Analysis  of  Age  by  Occupational  Category  in  Active  and 
Reserve  Components 


The  RAND  Models 

The  two  RAND  models  were  the  primary  tools  used  to  evaluate 
the  expected  manpower  force  structure  impacts  of  retirement 
system  alternatives.  The  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  is  a 
two-level  model  of  retention  behavior  and  the  Reserve  Policy 
screening  Model  is  a  behaviorally  based  inventory  projection 
model.  They  are  the  first  models  sufficiently  capable  of 
imitating  reserve  component  service  for  the  detailed  analysis  of 
reserve  compensation  alternatives.  They  are  able  to  model  and 
evaluate  the  separate  categories  of  reserve  component  service: 
part-time  members,  active  Guard  and  Reserve  members,  and 
military  technicians.  Heretofore,  this  capeibillty  has  not 
existed. 
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Th«  RAHD  Reserv*  Draaaic  Retention  Model  is  based  on  a 
camirehensive  retention  aodel  developed  by  the  RAND  Corporation 
to  estiaate  the  effect  of  coapensation  changes  on  the  retention 
of  Air  Force  officers.  Other  aodels  that  have  been  used  to 
estiaate  the  extent  to  idiich  ailitary  retireaent  changes  would 
affect  retention  sho%red  less  proaise  for  adaptation  for 
application  to  reserve  force  populations.  The  use  of  the  RAND 
Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  by  the  6th  QRMC  was  based  in 
large  part  on  the  convicticm  that,  because  reserve  coiq>ensation 
in  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  income  of 
reservists,  any  reserve  manpower  model  must  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  effects  of  military  "taste"  varizd>les  and  random 
disturbances  in  addition  to  monetary  factors. 

The  limitations  of  the  RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model 
used  by  the  QRMC  are  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 
This  discussion  makes  it  clear  that,  when  assessing  the  potential 
effects  of  a  significant  reduction  in  the  value  of  reserve 
retirement,  the  possibility  of  error  is,  for  a  number  of 
technical  reasons,  much  greater  for  the  reserve  population.  It 
is  also  important  to  assess  the  practical  consequences  for 
reserve  readiness,  should  the  actual  effect  of  a  reduction  be 
significantly  more  adverse  than  estimated. 

The  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model  is  a  behaviorally-based 
inventory  projection  model  fully  implemented  in  menu-driven 
format  for  a  PC  computer.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  quick, 
efficient  tool  to  evaluate  and  screen  the  effects  of  various 
manpower  policy  options.  It  contains  historic  data  on  reserve 
accessions,  inventories,  and  continuation  rates,  disaggregated  by 
demographic  variables  and  years-of-service  experience.  The  model 
projects  the  force  structure  over  a  variable  horizon  by 
incorporating  a  user-selected  set  of  statistical  projection 
techniques.  It  serves  as  an  aid  in  reserve  manpower  planning 
tasks  such  as  managing  end  strength,  setting  accession 
requirements,  designing  countercyclical  policies  to  economic 
cycles,  setting  pay  raises  and  bonus  levels,  and  restructuring 
reserve  compensation  and  retirement. 

The  two  models  were  conceived  and  developed  with  the  ability  to 
work  in  concert  with  one  another.  Input  to  the  Reserve  Dynamic 
Retention  Model  consists  of  the  selected  alternatives  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars.  Output  from  the  model  consists  of  retention 
rates.  These  retention  rates  then  serve  as  input  for  the  Reserve 
Policy  Screening  Model,  which  projects  future  force  structures, 
accession  requirements,  and  so  forth  resulting  from  the  retention 
rate  changes  produced  by  the  various  compensation  alternatives. 
These  force  structures  and  accession  requirements  then  serve  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  costs  of  the  alternatives.  Figure  4-1 
portrays  the  modelling  process. 
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Pl0ur«4-1.  Th«  Modtiling  Prooa«« 


The  Effects  of  ChMwes  in  the  Reserve  Retlre»ent 

sxaibBar 

When  assessing  changes  in  the  reserve  retirenent  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  estimate  the  effects  of  those  changes  on  retention 
and  personnel  force  structure  in  order  to  accurately  predict  the 
effectiveness  and  cost  implications  of  those  changes.  The  most 
reliable  way  of  predicting  the  effects  of  potential  changes  is  to 
observe  the  behavior  of  reserve  personnel  under  different 
retirement  systems.  However,  this  is  not  possible  because  the 
reserve  retirement  system  has  changed  little  since  its  inception. 
The  next  best  alternative  is  a  behavioral  model  that  describes 
the  decision  maXlng  process  of  individuals  making  the 
participate/do  not  participate  decision  over  time  in  an  uncertain 
environment.  RAND's  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  was 
developed  for  this  purpose.  The  retirement  system  is  an  input 
and  not  part  of  the  model's  structure.  Individuals  are  viewed  as 
rational  decision  makers  tdio  consciously  choose  to  optimize  their 
expected  returns  at  each  decision  point.  This  model  has  been 
used  successfully  to  predict  the  retention  behavior  of  Air  Force 
Officers^  and  Air  Force  Enlisted  Personnel^. 
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The  Selected  Reserve  Dynaalc  Retention  Model 

The  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  for  part-time  enlisted 
Selected  Reservists  (AGRs  and  military  technicians  are  not 
included)  predicts  voluntary  retention  rates  on  the  following 
bases: 

•  Component  (Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  Air  Force 
National  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserve) 

•  Non-prior  service/prior  active  service  (prior  reserve 
service  was  not  used) 

•  Year  of  service  (based  on  pay  entry  base  date) 

•  Term  of  initial  enlistment 

•  Years  of  prior  active  service 

•  Age  at  entry 

The  model  Incorporates  past  compensation  policies,  expectations 
about  the  future,  and  Individuals'  uncertainty  about  their  future 
decisions.  The  model  incorporates  the  past,  because  the 
retention  rate  for  any  cohort  at  a  given  time  may  depend  upon  who 
is  still  in  the  cohort;  the  future,  because  individuals  have 
expectations  about  the  retirement  system  and  pay  structure; 
uncertainty,  because  many  random  factors  exogenous  to  pay  can 
affect  the  reservist's  decision  to  participate.  The  following 
compensation  measures  are  included  in  the  model,  all  measured 
after  federal  income  tax: 

•  Basic  military  pay 

•  Military  retired  pay 

•  Loss  in  civilian  earnings 

•  Fixed  costs  of  participating 


The  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey;  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted 
Personnel  provided  estimates  of  the  proportions  of  individuals 
who  lose  civilian  pay  because  of  their  Guard/Reserve  activities. 
The  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  explicitly  incorporates  these 
proportions.  The  model  also  includes  transportation  costs,  which 
are  a  significant  proportion  of  the  fixed  costs  of  participating. 
Thus,  the  model  Includes  the  principal  financial  incentives  and 
disincentives  to  participating  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  incentives  and  disincentives,  the 
model  allows  for  individuals  to  be  persistently  different  from 
one  another  in  their  attachment  to  the  military.  That  is,  eunong 
observationally  equivalent  personnel,  some  will  always  require 
sore  compensation  than  others  to  induce  them  to  stay  in  the 
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Selected  Reserve  because  their  "tastes"  for  the  ailitary 
lifestyle  differ.  The  distribution  of  these  tastes  was 
statistically  estinated  by  the  Reserve  Dynamic  Itetention  Hodel. 

The  dependence  of  retention  rates  on  past  compensation  and 
personnel  policy  is  partly  through  the  existence  of  persistent 
differences  in  taste  for  service  among  personnel.  The 
distribution  of  tastes,  and  therefore  the  retention  rate,  among 
personnel  in  a  given  year  of  service  will  depend  on  how  many  of 
the  relatively  low-taste  personnel  separated  in  previous  years. 
These  separations  will  depend  on  past  compensation,  among  other 
factors;  hence  the  current  retention  of  personnel  depends  on  past 
coim>ensation  as  well  as  on  expected  future  compensation. 

The  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  accounts  for  individuals' 
own  uncertainties  about  their  future  participation  decisions. 
Individuals  know  that  random  factors,  such  as  a  change  in  the 
civilian  job,  family  obligations,  or  relocation  of  their  unit, 
can  alter  the  future  values  these  random  factors  may  take  on,  but 
they  make  their  current  participation  decisions  knowing  that 
their  future  decisions  are  uncertain.  Again,  the  extent  of  this 
uncertainty  is  statistically  estimated  by  the  model. 

Finally,  the  model  accounts  for  premature  losses  of  personnel 
without  active  service,  i.e.  separations  of  these  individuals 
before  they  complete  their  enlistment  terms,  and  for  premature 
losses,  during  the  first  year  of  reserve  enlistment  of  those  with 
prior  active  service.  The  data  showed  that  the  existence  of  a 
service  commitment  does  affect  retention  although  it  doesn't 
increase  it  to  100  percent.  The  Dynamic  Retention  Model 
accounted  for  this  by  statistically  estimating  the  equivalent  of 
a  monetary  penalty  for  separating  prematurely. 

Thus  there  are  four  types  of  factors  in  the  Reserve  Dynamic 
Retention  Model:  compensation,  persistent  differences  in 
attachment  to  the  Selected  Reserve,  random  factors,  and  the  cost 
of  leaving  before  completing  the  first  term  of  service.  The 
parameters  corresponding  to  these  factors  were  estimated  by 
combining  data  on  actual  participate/do  not  participate  decisions 
from  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) 
for  fiscal  years  1980  through  1986  along  with  information  on 
financial  incentives  and  terms  of  enlistment.  A  technical 
description  of  the  model,  the  estimated  parameters,  and 
discussion  of  the  parameters  may  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  RAND 
Report  "Improving  Reserve  Compensation:  Evaluating  Retirement 
System  Options." 

Simulating  Alternative  Retirement  Systems 

To  evaluate  the  personnel  force  structure  consequences  of 
retirement  system  alternatives,  retention  rates  from  the  model 
were  combined  with  an  aggregate  dynamic  personnel  inventory 
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projection  aodel  (RAND'e  policy  Screening  Model).  BecaiuM  the 
inventory  projection  aodel  predicts  the  aggregate  year-of- 
service  distribution  of  personnel  and  accession  requirements  by 
reserve  caiiq>onent  rather  than  the  sore  detailed  breakdown  used  in 
the  retention  aodel,  weighted  averages  of  the  retention  model's 
rates  were  calculated  to  obtain  average  retention  rates  by  year 
of  service  for  each  reserve  coq;>onent.  The  weights  for  each  year 
of  service  were  based  on  the  sizes  of  the  accession  cohorts  and 
their  retention  rates  in  the  previous  year  of  service. 

The  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  %ras  estimated  using  a 
subset  of  all  the  RCCPDS  available.  Incomplete  or  inaccurate 
records  for  individuals  had  to  be  discarded — they  could  not  be 
used  in  the  estimation.  Also,  the  retention  rates  are  strictly 
good  only  for  part-time  Selected  Reservists  who  engage  in  48  IDT 
periods  per  year  plus  two  weeks  of  ADT.  Excluded  were  reservists 
who  drill  less  (primarily  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees)  and 
other  categories  of  personnel.  Separate  models  must  be  estimated 
for  these  personnel.  However,  all  part-time  enlisted  Selected 
Reservists  must  be  accounted  for  when  projecting  the  personnel 
inventory,  including  transfers  to  and  from  A6R  or  military 
technician  status. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  retention  rates  of  groups  of  personnel 
omitted  from  the  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  would  change  by 
the  sane  percentages  as  the  predicted  retention  rates  of  the 
part-time  Selected  Reservists.  Thus,  the  retention  rates  used  in 
the  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model  for  the  alternative  retirement 
systems  «rere  calculated  by  calculating  the  ratios  by  the  FY  1986 
aggregate  average  retention  rates  by  year  of  service.  That  is, 
the  Dynamic  Retention  Model  was  used  to  calculate  percentage 
deviations  from  the  base  case  and  these  percentage  deviations 
were  then  applied  to  the  actual  FY  1986  retention  rates  to  obtain 
the  retention  rates  under  alternative  retirement  systems  that 
were  input  to  the  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model. 


There  are  three  potential  sources  of  error  in  the  Reserve 
Dynamic  Retention  Model  as  it  has  been  applied  to  the  part-time 
Selected  Reserve:  the  applicability  of  the  model,  the  small 
range  of  years  in  the  database,  and  data  problems  and  omissions. 

Applicability  of  the  Model 

The  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  assumes  that  Individuals' 
attitudes  toward  military  service  are  fixed  throughout  the  course 
of  their  military  careers.  A  more  realistic  assumption  would  be 
that  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  career,  attitudes 
fluctuate  much  more  than  later  in  the  career  when  the  nature  of 
military  service  is  better  understood  by  individuals. 
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Unfortunately,  building  a  retention  model  using  this  nore 
realistic  assunption  is  difficult  and  has  never  been  done.  The 
practical  consequence  of  the  Reserve  Dynaaic  Retention  Kodel 
assuoptlon  is  that  persistent  factors  do  not  play  an  inportant 
role  for  personnel  without  prior  service;  these  factors  could  not 
be  detected  for  then.  Presumably,  later  in  their  careers  the 
persistent  factors  are  important,  and  their  inaccurate 
measurement  in  the  Reserve  Dynuic  Retention  Model  could  cause 
prediction  error. 

Although  the  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  can  accommodate 
gaps  in  reserve  participation,  the  data  would  not  support  this 
accommodation.  Thus,  the  model  does  not  predict  gaps  in 
participation  even  though  they  do  occur  for  some  individuals. 
However,  after  correcting  actual  retention  rates  for  these  gaps, 
the  predictions  of  the  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  do  not 
seem  to  be  too  much  in  error  on  this  account. 

Clearly  there  can  be  noneconomic  factors  at  work  if 
coapensation  or  retirement  benefits  are  changed  when  service 
members  expected  stability.  Individuals'  particlpate/do  not 
participate  decisions  may  be  more  or  less  strongly  affected  than 
the  retention  model  predicts  due  to  the  short-term  effects  of  the 
positive  or  negative  surprise  occasioned  by  a  compensation  or 
retirement  system  change. 

Small  Range  of  Years  in  Data  Base 

The  RCCPDS  does  not  distinguish  between  full-time  and  part- 
time  personnel  before  1980.  This  distinction  is  essential  to 
proper  estimation  of  the  model;  hence,  the  sample  size  had  to  be 
limited  to  the  period  from  1980  to  1986.  A  longer  sample  would 
have  allowed  more  precise  estimation  of  parameters. 

Data  Problems 

The  accuracy  of  the  RCCPDS  has  been  significantly  improving, 
but  there  were  still  problems  with  data  inaccuracies  and 
incompleteness.  Other  problems  Included  the  inability  to 
determine  how  many  retirement  points  each  individual  in  the 
sample  had  accumulated  and  the  inability  to  determine  the 
civilian  earnings  loss  suffered  by  individuals  participating  in 
the  Guard/Reserve.  The  retirement  point  problem  was  resolved  by 
assigning  each  individual  the  average  number  of  retirement  points 
earned  by  individuals  in  the  same  year  of  service  and  with  th^ 
same  number  of  years  of  active  service.  In  addition,  some 
economic  factors  based  on  the  1986  Reserve  Coaqponents  Surveys 
could  not  be  assigned  a  dollar  value.  For  example,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  from  the  surveys  how  frequently  reservists 
lost  civilian  income  due  to  their  reserve  obligations,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  determine  the  actual  civilian  earnings  loss 
suffered  by  individual  participating  in  the  reserve.  This 
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probl«a  was  resolved  by  assiuing  a  statistical  distribution  of 
losses  asong  Guard/Resezve  Besbers  in  lieu  of  assigning  each 
individual  an  actual  loss.  Resolving  the  problems  with 
retirsMnt  points  and  civilian  earnings  loss  in  these  ways  led  to 
im>recislon  in  the  estisation  of  the  paraaeters  of  the  retention 
nodel. 

Another  important  limitation  was  the  inability  to  link 
enlistment,  reenlistaent,  and  affiliation  bonuses  with  their 
recipients.  As  many  as  40  percent  of  all  enlisted  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  members  with  less  than  10  years  of  service  receive 
bonuses.  The  inability  to  link  such  data  made  it  ii^KMisible  to 
identify  information  about  members  receiving  bonuses.  If  this 
were  the  only  problem  with  the  data,  the  likely  effects  of 
omitting  bonuses  from  the  analysis  when  calculating  the 
parameters  of  the  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Nodel  are  to 
underestimate  the  role  of  money  and  overestimate  the  role  of 
random  disturbances  in  retention  decision-making. 

Using  the  Model  for  the  Design  of  Alternatives 

In  any  statistical  model,  a  significant  movement  away  from  the 
status  quo  gives  rise  to  larger  prediction  uncertainties  than  a 
small  movement  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  status  quo.  Given  this 
fact  and  the  preceding  discussion  on  limitations  of  the  Reserve 
Dynamic  Retention  Model,  retention  predictions  under  alternative 
reserve  retirement  systems  are  clearly  subject  to  very  large 
uncertainties.  One  cannot  place  as  much  confidence  in  the 
model's  predictions  as  one  can  place  in  analogous  predictions  for 
the  active  force  using  active  force  data. 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  net  effects  of  all  the  limitations 
cause  the  retention  predictions  to  over-  or  underestimate  what 
the  true  retention  rates  would  be  under  alternative  retirement 
systems.  Compared  with  other,  simpler  models,  the  Reserve 
Dynamic  Retention  Model's  estimates  of  the  sensitivity  of 
retention  rates  to  compensation  seen  about  right.  If  the  Reserve 
Dynamic  Retention  Model  underestimated  pay  sensitivity,  one  could 
conclude  that  the  nodel  also  underestimates  the  effects  of 
changes  in  retirement  benefits.  The  model  predicts  changes  in 
retentiem  rates  at  six  years  of  service,  ranging  from  l  to  2 
percent  in  response  to  a  10  percent  increase  in  total  life  cycle 
compensation.  These  numbers  are  roughly  comparable  to,  if  not 
higher  than,  other  model's  predictions. 

The  hi^  degree  of  uncertainty  about  retention  rates  under 
alternative  retirement  systems  carries  ii^llcations  for  the 
design  of  retirement  system  modification.  A  system  change  that 
might  be  desirable  if  the  retention  rate  predictions  were  certain 
may  not  be  desirable  in  the  presence  of  a  high  degree  of 
uncertainty.  Even  though  the  uncertainty  means  that  large  over- 
or  underestimates  of  retention  rates  are  equally  likely,  the 
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csosts  of  under-  and  overestiaated  retention  ratee  are  not  equal. 
Overeetiaating  retention  ratee  would  lead  to  unit  aannlng 
probleas  idtile  undereetiaatlng  would  lead  to  hi^er  than  expected 
coats.  Offsetting  the  higher  costs,  e.g.  throu^  reduced 
accessions  or  controls  on  retention,  is  easier  to  do  in  the  short 
tera  than  offsetting  the  aanning  shortages.  Because  of  this  cost 
asyaaetry,  reducing  retlreaent  benefits  is  acre  probleaatic  idien 
there  is  high  uncertainty  about  retention  rates.  . 

Ciwillan  and  Military  Incoao  Data 

Key  to  the  analysis  of  reserve  retlreaent  was  establishing  the 
relative  ijq)ortance  of  total  reserve  ailitary  incoae  as  a 
contribution  to  total  household  incoae.  The  RAMD  Corporation, 
using  the  data  froa  the  1986  Reserve  Coaponents  Surveys,  created 
variables  for  civilian  Incoae  and  for  related  data  to  be  used  in 
the  subsequent  analyses.  RAND  developed  a  set  of  rules  for 
editing,  input ing,  and  correcting  the  variables  to  create  new, 
"clean",  total  civilian  income  variables  for  the  reservist  and 
the  spouse.  These  rules,  which  were  reviewed  by  DHDC,  ensure 
consistency  within  each  reservist's  data  and  between  data  for 
reservist  and  spouse. 

It  would  seem  that  members  idiose  ailitary  incoae  makes  up  a 
large  portion  of  total  household  income  would  be  more  likely  to 
continue  reserve  participation  than  those  less  dependent  on 
ailitary  income;  however,  this  could  not  be  assumed.  Total 
ailitary  income  variables  were  developed  by  Computer  Based 
Systeas,  Inc.  in  conjunction  with  the  QRMC  and  DMDC.  CBSI 
provided  edited.  Imputed,  and  corrected  the  data  as  necessary  to 
prepare  the  variable  values  for  the  RAND  Corporation. 

The  civilian  Income  data  was  crucial  to  the  development  of  the 
RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model.  Froa  the  "clean"  data 
provided  by  CBSI,  a  distribution  of  civilian  pay  by  years  of 
ailitary  service  was  established.  Through  an  elaborate  heuristic 
scheae,  this  distribution  was  then  incorporated  into  the 
stay/leave  equation  of  the  model.  A  separate  analysis  of  the 
civilian  income  data  yielded  additional  Information. 

Other  analytic  cools  and  models  were  developed  within  the  6tb 
QRMC  for  the  purpose  of  costing,  estimation  of  retlreaent  points, 
inventory  projection,  and  survey  regression  analysis. 
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Introduction 

The  nethodology  and  sources  of  data  used  to  evaluate  the 
current  reserve  retlrenent  system  area  are  covered  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Problem  areas,  conclusions,  and  the  design 
and  testing  of  alternatives  necessary  to  resolve  Identified 
problems  are  also  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  as  are  the  analytical 
approaches  and  data  associated  with  these  processes. 

The  purpose  of  the  6th  QRMC  review  of  the  reseirve  retirement 
system  is  to  determine  whether  the  current  system  meets  the 
objectives  for  which  it  was  originally  designed,  and  whether  the 
original  objectives  are  still  relevant  to  reserve  service  40 
years  after  enactment.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  1,  the  original 
purpose  of  reserve  retirement  was  to  provide  "a  monetary 
Incentive  for  qualified  reserve  personnel  to  retain  membership 
in  the  reserve  components  and  continue  their  training.”  Other 
goals  of  reserve  retirement  were  primarily  relevant  to  members 
who  had  service  in  World  War  XI. 

An  essential  part  of  this  review  is  to  determine  the  relative 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  present  deferred  Income  incentive  for 
reserve  service  in  support  of  its  objective,  particularly  as 
compared  with  current  compensation  incentives  and  deferred 
income  alternatives.  The  intent  of  this  cost  analysis  is  to 
determine  the  most  economical  means  of  achieving  current  and 
projected  reserve  force  manpower  requirements.  The  goal  of  the 
6th  QRMC  has  been  the  completion  of  an  unbiased  analysis.  The 
effects  of  a  perceived  or  actual  loss  of  benefits  on 
satisfaction  with  reserve  service,  and  thus  upon  retention  of 
reserve  members,  have  been  weighed  carefully  in  the  analysis  to 
the  extent  that  these  effects  are  measurable  or  can  otherwise  be 
assessed . 


Historical  Crltlcl«M«  of  the  Current  System 

The  most  extensive  review  of  reserve  retirement  previously 
published  was  that  conducted  by  the  Reserve  Compensation  System 
Study  (RCSS) . ^  The  RCSS  review  of  reserve  retirement  was 
severely  heunpered  by  the  lack  of  available  reserve  component 
data.  The  Report  of  the  5th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  was  devoted  in  major  part  to  the  study  of  the 
uniformed  services  retirement  system.  By  design,  however,  it 
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did  not  undortake  a  con^rahanslva  raviaw  of  the  reeerve 
retlreeent  syetee.^  The  5th  QRMC  report  did  note  the  increasing 
isportance  of  reserve  coaqpensation  in  support  of  Total  Force 
■anpower  aanageaent.  It  also  raqphaslzed  the  need  for  better 
data  on  retterve  cos^nent  aeabers  and  retirees;  the  difficulty 
of  tracking  individual  careers;  and  the  difficulty  of  eeploying 
analytical  stodels  to  evaluate  the  "c^pen”  personnel  system,  with 
large  numbers  of  lateral  gains  and  losses,  that  exists  in  the 
reserve  forces.^ 

The  RCSS  study  and  other  reviews  of  the  reserve  retirement 
system  have  noted  the  following  as  shortcomings  of  the  system: 

•  As  a  personnel  management  tool,  reserve  retirement  is 
inflexible.  The  incentive  provided  for  reserve  service  is 
constant  in  the  near  term,  with  the  effects  of 
modifications  lagging  behind  enactment  by  as  much  as  40 
years.  Shifts  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  military 
manpower  resulting  from  l^e  economic  environment,  and  from 
the  requirements  of  changing  force  structures,  require 
flexible  tools  that  can  have  short-term  as  well  as  long¬ 
term  impact  on  force  profiles. 

•  Retirement  benefits  have  little  value  as  a  recruiting  tool. 
The  average  new  entrant  is  not  at  an  age  where  the  prospect 
of  monetary  benefits  at  age  60  affects  the  membership 
decision. 

•  Reserve  retirement  benefits  contribute  to  an  aging  reserve 
force  and  to  promotion  stagnation  in  the  junior  officer  and 
enlisted  grades.  A  corollary  criticism  is  that  as  the 
force  ages,  the  seniority  rises,  increasing  promotion 
stagnation  and  resulting  in  a  shortage  of  junior  officers 
and  enlisted  members. 

•  Retirement  benefits  are  inappropriate  in  a  secondary  labor 
market. 

•  Reserve  retirement  is  unnecessarily  expensive.  Less 
expensive  alternatives  could  provide  the  same  incentive  for 
continued  reserve  service. 

The  6th  QRNC  began  its  analysis  of  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system  by  examining  these  critiques  to  establish 
their  current  validity  and  to  determine  whether  the  analysis 
would  Illuminate  other  areas  of  concern  with  the  current  system. 
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Thft  Approprlatanesa  of  Retlrwient  for  Reservists 

The  issue  of  retlrenent  as  an  appropriate  incentive  for 
part-tine  reservists  is  addressed  first,  since  a  conclusion  that 
retirenent  is  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  as  an  incentive  for 
reserve  service  could  obviate  the  need  for  continued  analysis  of 
the  current  system.  The  view  that  reserve  retirement  i« 
inappropriate  for  the  part-time  reserve  forces  centers  on  a 
comparison  of  the  military  reserve  forces  with  the  civilian 
sector  secondary  labor  market,  and  on  the  attributes  generally 
associated  with  that  market.  The  RCSS  concluded  that  "the 
reserve's  primary  competition  for  manpower  is  part-time 
employers  in  the  civilian  sector"  and  that  "the  relationship  of 
reserve  pay  to  the  individual's  earnings  in  primary  and 
secondary  (part-time)  civilian  employment  is  more  relevant  to 
reserve  manning. . . 

In  the  civilian  sector,  secondary  labor  or  part-time 
employment  is  normally  used  in  the  following  circumstances: 

•  As  a  supplement  to  the  full-time  force  during  seasonal 
periods  of  peak  activity  (e.g.,  additional  retail  sales 
clerks  during  the  Christmas  shopping  season) . 

•  When  operating  hours  or  peak  demands  make  the  use  of 
part-time  employees  cost-effective.  This  implies  that  the 
learning  curve  on  the  tasks  to  be  performed  is  such  that 
the  savings  incurred  by  using  skilled  labor  with  full-time 
on-the-job  experience  is  offset  by  the  additional  costs 
associated  with  overtime. 

•  As  a  temporary  replacement  for  a  full-time  employee  whose 
tasks  are  routine  and  must  be  accomplished  on  a  daily 
basis.  Examples  include  the  use  of  temporary  secretarial 
services  during  the  absence  of  a  full-time  secretary. 

•  When  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  employment  lends 
itself  to  the  secondary  labor  market.  Exeunples  are  the 
part-time  employment  practices  of  fast  food  chains, 
telephone  solicitation  firms,  and  recreational  facilities. 

In  the  United  States,  the  primary  incentive  for  workers  in  the 
secondary  labor  market  is  supplemental  current  income.  The 
secondary  market  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  Individuals 
seeking  to  supplement  the  income  derived  from  their  primary 
employment;  individuals  who  cannot  devote  the  time  required  for 
full-time  employment  (students,  homemakers,  etc.);  individuals 
between  full-time  employment  (actively  seeking  full-time 
employment) ;  and  Individuals  without  the  prerequisite  skills  to 
enter  the  full-time  market. 
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K  review  of  the  civilian  sector  secondary  labor  market 
produces  the  following  conclusions: 

•  Under  mpst  circumstances,  secondary  labor  may  be  obtained 
for  direct  current  compensation  at  levels  equivalent  to  or 
below  that  required  for  full-time  employees. 

•  Additional  benefits  beyond  those  required  by  law  are  not 
generally  necessary  to  attract  secondary  labor. 

•  Most  secondary  employment  does  not  involve  the  exercise  of 
managerial  or  supervisory  authority  and  seldom  Involves 
executive  level  authority. 

«  The  secondary  labor  market  does  not  involve  long-term 
contracting  of  individuals  for  part-time  employment. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  the  secondary  labor  market  does  not 
desire  or  require  a  career  orientation  for  any  member. 

Organizations  that  recruit  entry-level  employees  from  the 
secondary  market  provide  career  paths  for  a  percentage  of  these 
individuals,  but  acceptance  of  that  career  path  typically 
results  in  a  primary  full-time  position  with  the  organization. 
The  nature  of  military  service  in  the  reserve  components  does 
not  fit  the  pattern  of  civilian  sector  secondary  labor  markets. 
Following  are  the  major  characteristics  of  service  in  the 
reserve  components  that  make  it  diverge  from  the  secondary  labor 
market  in  the  civilian  sector: 

•  Long-term  obligation  to  serve.  The  initial  obligation 
Involving  active  drill  and  annual  training  participation 
for  reserve  duty  is  typically  four  or  six  years  for  new 
entrants.  A  total  military  service  obligation  of  eight 
years  is  a  condition  for  all  new  entrants. 

•  Requirement  for  Intensive  and  lengthy  initial  training. 

All  new  entrants  without  prior  service  must  serve  a  minimum 
period  of  active  duty  for  training,  a  period  ranging  from 
12  weeks  to  two  years  and  necessitating  a  leave  of  absence 
for  new  members  who  are  employed  full-time  in  the  civilian 
sector. 

•  Service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  requires  an  annual  leave  of 
absence  from  primary  civilian  employment  for  a  minimum  of 
two  weeks  for  annual  training. 

•  Conflicts  between  primary  civilian  employment  and  reserve 
service  must,  by  law,  be  resolved  in  favor  of  reserve 
service. 
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•  Long-tern  career  orientations  are  not  only  encouraged,  but 
are  required  for  the  proper  naintenance  of  reserve 
conponent  force  structures. 

»  The:  requirenent  to  attract  individuals  with  leadership, 
■anagerial,  and  supervisory  level  talents  is  extensive, 
nie  required  levels  of  eiqploynent-related  experience  are 
nost  often  not  conpatible  with  civilian  sector  experience. 

•  The  Selected  Reserve  depends  heavily  on  the  attraction  of 
previous  full  tine  experience  (prior  active  conponent 
e)q>erience)  to  fill  gaps  in  nidcareer  personnel  and 
positions  requiring  lengthy  full  tine  training. 

•  Unlike  supplemental  employnent  in  the  secondary  narket  of 
the  civilian  sector,  reserve  service  carries  the  potential 
for  nobillzation.  This  risk,  voluntarily  assuned  by  the 
reserve  conponent  nenber,  is  assuned  by  the  nenber  for  as 
long  as  the  nenber  reuains  an  active,  inactive,  or  retired 
nenber  of  a  reserve  conponent. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Air  Force  initiated  a  series  of 
reserve  personnel  studies  that  developed  a  theory  of  secondary 
labor  narket  participation  in  relation  to  the  behavior  of  Air 
Force  reservists.  Subsequent  studies,  nost  particularly  the 
1976  Selected  Reserve  Bonus  Test,  found  that  reservists  did  not 
behave  like  typical  employees  in  the  secondary  labor  narket  and 
had  much  lower  current  income  elasticities  than  do  private 
sector  part-time  employees.^  A  portion  of  the  difference  in 
current  incone  elasticities  nay  be  explained  by  the  contract 
nature  of  reserve  service.  Based  on  attitudes  toward  career 
service,  reserve  retirement,  and  the  role  of  reserve  retirement 
in  the  retention  decision  extracted  from  the  1986  Reserve 
Coaq>onents  Surveys,  current  income  elasticities  for  reservists 
are  lowered  by  the  presence  of  a  deferred  compensation 
incentive.  The  lower  pay  elasticities  help  to  stabilize 
retention  rates  during  the  peaks  of  private  sector  economic 
cycles. 

For  these  and  sinilar  reasons,  reserve  component  service 
differs  from  employment  in  the  civilian  sector  secondary  labor 
market.  The  reserve  components  compete  in  this  market  for  a 
significant  percentage  of  their  junior  enlisted  members  and  the 
compensation  system  incorporates  appropriate  monetary  Incentives 
to  attract  these  individuals  (bonuses  and  educational  benefits) . 
The  officer  corps  and  the  noncommissioned  officer  corps  more 
closely  resemble  the  professional,  career-oriented,  primary 
labor  market  and  require  appropriate  compensation  Incentives  to 
retain  these  members.  Deferred  income  is  necessarily  an 
alternative  in  a  primary  labor  market,  and  therefore  is 
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appropriate  as  an  incentive  for  career  reserve  service,  if  it 
produces  the  desired  quality  and  quantity  of  personnel  in  the 
■ost  cost-effective  Banner. 

There  are  several  sources  of  eapirical  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  reserve  retireaent  is  not  only  an  appropriate, 
but  a  necessaxy  incentive:  the  historical  retention  of  reserve 
component  BSBbers  prior  to  the  enactment  of  reserve  retirenent; 
the  continuation  rates  experienced  after  enactnent  of  reserve 
retirement,  particularly  rates  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force  era 
that  show  the  increasing  pull  of  retirement  after  eight  years  of 
service  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  members;  and  DoD  surveys, 
especially  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys.  Because  of  the 
low  income  elasticities  for  the  current  compensation  of  reserve 
members,  significant  current  compensation  increases  would  be 
required  to  retain  reservists  with  the  desired  qualifications 
and  skills  through  the  years  of  service  required  to  meet 
technical  and  leadership  requirements.  The  surveys  indicate  the 
strong  pull  of  social  and  patriotic  incentives  among  reserve 
participants.  In  the  view  of  the  6th  QRMC,  the  career  service 
aspects  of  reserve  retirement  support  and  strengthen  these 
incentives  for  reserve  service. 

Deferred  income  incentives  become  more  important  as  the 
individual  member  increases  in  age,  with  corollary  increases  in 
civilian  employment  responsibility  and  taxable  Income.  The 
following  discussion  of  private  sector  pensions  correlates  with 
observed  behavior  within  the  reserve  components: 

The  pattern  of  pension  coverage  across  different  age 
groups  suggests  that  over  time  workers  gradually  sort 
themselves  into  jobs  with  pensions.  Only  about  a 
quarter  of  workers  between  ages  16  and  24  are  covered 
by  pensions.  Pension  coverage  rises  to  50  percent  for 
those  between  25  and  34;  it  is  slightly  above  60 
percent  for  all  older  workers.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  odds  of  being  covered  are  13  percentage 
points  higher  for  25-  to  34-year-olds  and  20  to  24 
percentage  points  higher  for  35-  to  64-year-olds  than 
for  16-  to  24-year-olds.  Although  patterns  within  a 
cohort  over  time  may  be  quite  different  from  across 
cohort  patterns,  they  suggest  the  possibility  that  if 
a  worker  is  not  covered  by  a  pension  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  35-64  age  group,  given  the  low  turnover 
rates  among  older  workers,  there  is  a  good  chance  he 
never  will  be  covered. 

Because  of  the  favorable  tax  treatment  of  pensions,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  pension  coverage  is 
also  strongly  correlated  with  average  hourly  earnings. 

The  coverage  rate  for  workers  earning  less  than  $4  an 
hour  is  a  mere  13  percent  in  contrast  to  coverage 
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rates  above  70  percent  for  those  earning  $10  an  hour 
or  sore.  Most  of  this  difference  cannot  be  explained 
by  other  factors,  as  indicated  by  the  probit  results.^ 

Pension  benefits  increase  in  value  to  the  individual  as  total 
taxable  income  rises,  and  as  the  individual  increases  in  age. 
Considering  that  reserve  income  is  taxed  at  the  individual 
marginal  tax  rate  as  opposed  to  the  average  on  full  time 
civilian  income,  the  use  of  deferred  income  as  a  midcareer 
retention  incentive  provides  a  positive  tax  advemtage,  and, 
therefore,  greater  value  to  the  individual  than  the  after  tax 
discounted  present  value  of  retired  pay  would  provide  in  current 
cospensatlon.  This  indicates  that,  within  limits,  deferred 
compensation  can  be  a  more  cost-effective  retention  Incentive 
than  the  discounted  present  value  of  retirement  in  current 
compensation.  The  cost  of  replacing  reserve  retirement  with 
current  compensation  alternatives  is  discussed  in  detail  later 
in  this  chapter. 

Analysis  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  indicates  that 
reserve  retirement  benefits  are  a  major  contribution  to 
Individual  career  decisions.  Sixty-three  percent  of  all 
officers  report  a  very  high  probability  of  remaining  in  the 
reserve  components  until  qualified  for  retirement,  with  another 
18  percent  reporting  a  go^  probability.  Only  7  percent  report 
that  they  most  likely  will  not  stay  until  qualified  for 
retirement.  Sixty-four  percent  of  enlisted  members  currently 
not  qualified  for  retirement  will  stay  until  they  qualify,  with 
another  25  percent  reporting  that  they  are  not  sure,  as  opposed 
to  only  6  percent  of  enlisted  members  who  report  they  will  not 
stay  until  eligible  for  retirement.  While  some  of  the  above 
members  will  not  stay  through  retirement  due  to  external  events 
(civilian  employment  transfers,  family  and  job  pressure,  and 
other  random  shocks) ,  the  expressed  attitudes  indicate  an 
increasing  willingness  to  remain  in  service.  This  should  expand 
the  midcareer  personnel  pool,  allowing  the  reserve  components  to 
Implement  retention  policies  that  favor  the  reserve  components, 
rather  than  having  to  recruit  to  meet  midcareer  manpower  levels. 

The  reserve  retirement  program  also  affects  midcareer 
retention  decisions.  Another  survey  question  asked  respondents 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  their  most  recent  retention 
decision  was  affected  by  the  ability  to  earn  credit  toward 
reserve  retirement  benefits.  The  survey  indicates  that  62 
percent  of  officers  and  50  percent  of  enlisted  members  consider 
reserve  retirement  a  major  contributor  to  the  retention 
decision.  Another  24  percent  of  the  officers  and  22  percent  of 
enlisted  members  report  that  reserve  retirement  is  a  moderate 
consideration  in  the  retention  decision  (as  opposed  to  a  minor 
consideration  or  not  a  consideration) .  Given  these  attitudes, 
and  data  from  the  survey  that  indicates  that  members  of  the 
reserve  components  are  more  likely  to  be  covered  by  a 
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noimllitary  pansion  plan  through  civilian  enployment  than  the 
general  population,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  on  average, 
members  of  the  reserve  components  value  retirement  benefits 
higher  than  the  general  population.*^  Further  information  on  the 
Surveys  and  the  relative  Importance  of  reserve  retirement  to 
reservists  and  their  spouses  as  compared  with  other  compensation 
elements  is  in  Appendix  H. 

The  Initial  results  of  the  RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention 
Model  indicate  that,  with  elimination  of  reserve  retirement  as  a 
career  incentive,  the  Selected  Reserve  could  not  maintain  its 
required  manpower  force  structures  and  would  lose  critical 
experience.  Although  the  analysis  indicates  it  is  possible  that 
retirement  could  be  replaced  with  current  income  incentives, 
estimates  based  on  the  RAND  model  indicate  that  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  at  less  cost  and  with  equal  effectiveness  in  the 
retention  of  high  quality  members  or  in  the  maintenance  of 
required  manpower  force  structures  over  the  long  term. 

A  recent  study^  of  the  effects  of  pensions  on  the  performance 
of  private  sector  firms  presents  the  first  empirical  evidence 
that  the  rate  of  profits  among  firms  is  not  effected  by  the 
existence  of  a  pension.  The  study  concluded  that  there  is  no 
empirical  evidence  that  other  forms  of  compensation  decrease  in 
the  presence  of  a  pension  and  were  unable  to  find  any  direct 
effects  of  pensions  on  labor  productivity.  The  most  likely 
reasons  why  profitability  is  not  reduced  despite  the  added  costs 
of  pensions  and  the  lack  of  direct  productivity  effects  are 
suggested  to  be  the  Indirect  productivity  effects  of  improved 
cap^llity  to  meet  manpower  objectives.  "These  objectives  are 
to  reduce  turnover  during  most  of  the  employee's  work  life  and 
to  Increase  retirement  rates  among  older  workers."^  The  result 
is  lower  accession  and  training  costs,  and  increased  experience 
levels.  The  Increased  average  wage  rates  associated  with  an 
increase  in  the  experience  level  may  be  offset  in  part  by  the 
ability  to  encourage  retirement  at  the  optimal  age  for 
occupation  and  industry. 

Thus  it  appears  that  pensions  can  benefit  a  corporation  by 
reducing  recruiting  and  training  costs,  and  retaining  midcareer 
experience.  However,  pensions  that  increase  compensation  beyond 
the  marginal  product  of  labor  in  the  later  years  can  reduce 
attrition  to  an  undesirable  level  that  results  in  inefficient 
retirement  decisions  and,  therefore,  stagnation  at  the  junior 
levels.  Pensions  are  an  appropriate  form  of  compensation  for 
firms  desiring  a  career  force,  so  long  as  the  value  of  future 
increases  in  pension  benefits  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
marginal  product  of  labor  at  the  point  where  retirement  is 
desired  by  the  employer.  While  the  length  of  service  and  age 
profiles  desired  by  private  firms  are  unlikely  to  parallel  those 
of  the  active  or  reserve  components  (due  to  requirements  for 
youth  and  vigor  in  the  military) ,  the  principle  with  respect  to 
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the  effects  of  a  pension  plan  on  retlrenent  renalns  the  same. 
Indeed,  it  seems  clear  that  the  very  low  requirement  in  either 
the  active  or  reserve  force  for  the  lateral  entry  of  individuals 
without  prior  military  training  and  experience  make  the 
application  of  this  principle  both  more  effective  and  more 
essential . 

It  is  clear  that  current  members  value  their  future  retirement 
entitlement  highly.  The  career  nature  of  reserve  service, 
coupled  with  the  attitudes  of  members  with  regard  to  service  and 
the  related  compensation  entitlements,  establishes  that  deferred 
compensation  is  an  appropriate  benefit  for  extended  reserve 
service.  It  does  not,  however,  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  system  can  be  modified  to  achieve  increased 
cost-effectiveness . 

Reserve  Retlrenent  as  a  Recruiting  Tool 

In  the  past,  the  value  of  reserve  retirement  as  a  recruiting 
tool  has  been  argued  pro  and  con  based  on  hypothetical 
suppositions.  Full-time  reserve  recruiters  have  acknowledged 
the  benefit  of  reserve  retirement  as  a  motivator  for  initial 
enlistment;  while  critics  point  to  the  low  retention  rates 
associated  with  members  who  have  less  than  six  years  of  service, 
citing  this  as  evidence  that  reserve  retirement  is  not  a 
motivator  for  junior  officers  and  enlisted  members.  Critics  of 
the  system  argue  that  benefits  40  years  in  the  future  have 
little  value  to  junior  members,  who  are  more  concerned  with 
current  compensation.  Further,  these  same  critics  point  out 
that  most  senior  members,  let  alone  junior  members,  have  little 
concept  of  the  actual  value  of  reserve  retirement. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  rational  man  model,  which  assumes  that 
decisions  are  made  on  the  present  value  of  all  benefits,  the 
discounted  value  of  reserve  retirement  over  40  years  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  decision  if  the  same  discount  rate  is 
applied  to  both  deferred  compensation  and  current  compensation. 
However,  the  relative  value  of  reserve  retirement  increases 
dramatically  as  the  member  approaches  retirement  qualification. 
Further,  data  provided  by  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 
coupled  with  the  results  of  the  6th  QRMC  unit  visit  program 
indicates  that  members  may  typically  apply  a  different,  and 
significantly  lower,  discount  rate  to  retirement  benefits  than 
they  apply  to  current  compensation. 

Responses  to  a  survey  question  dealing  with  the  contribution 
of  retirement  credit  toward  the  latest  retention  decision  (see 
Figures  5-1  and  5-2)  for  officers  and  enlisted  members  are 
divided  into  six  categories  of  personnel:  members  with  five  or 
less  years  of  service  who  entered  with  no  previous  military 
experience,  members  with  five  or  less  years  of  service  who  have 
had  previous  military  experience,  members  with  6  to  11  years  of 
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1986  RC  SURVEY  (OFFICERS)  QUESTION  26E 


FIGURE  5-1 


1986  RC  SURVEY  (ENLISTED)  QUESTION  26E 


MAJOR  C23  MODERATE  IZ2]  MINOR  NONE 

FIGURE  8-2 
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service,  eeidsers  vith  12  to  19  years  of  service,  aeabers  with  20 
to  29  years  of  service  \iho  are  not  yet  eligible  for  retlreeent, 
and  neabers  with  20  to  29  years  of  service  who  are  already 
eligible  for  retireaent.  The  results  indicate  that  retlreaent 
benefits  contribute  significantly  acre  to  the  retention 
decisions  of  junior  officers  and  enlisted  aeabers  than  would  be 
expected  based  on  the  present  econoaic  value  of  reserve  retired 
pay.  These  figures  further  Illustrate  the  increased  value  of 
reserve  retireaent  in  recruiting  aeabers  with  prior  service  and 
in  retaining  all  aeabers  beyond  six  years  of  service. 

Although  the  evidence  supports  a  conclusion  that  reserve 
retireaent  is  an  excellent  retention  tool  for  aeabers  with  prior 
service  and  is  also  valuable  in  recruitaent,  the  guest ion  of  low 
retention  rates  «unong  junior  aeabers  aust  still  be  addressed. 

As  discussed  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  reserve 
coaponent  service  is  not  typical  of  the  secondary  labor  aarket. 
Analysis  of  aodels  of  the  Intent  to  reaain  in  the  reserve 
coiiqponents  froa  the  1986  Reseirve  Coaponents  Surveys  using 
regression  and  logit  regression  techniques  applied  by 
Sylloglstics,  Inc.  (Appendix  I)  Indicate  the  iaportance  of 
retireaent  in  the  reenlistaent  or  career  (intent  to  stay  until 
retireaent)  decision.  These  aodels  use  intent  to  reaain  until 
qualified  for  retireaent  as  a  dependent  variable.  If  retireaent 
benefits  are  entered  into  the  aodels  as  an  independent  variable, 
with  intent  to  reenlist  and  stay  until  retireaent  as  the 
dependent  variable,  the  iapact  of  retireaent  benefits  is  highly 
positive  and  significant. 

The  results  of  the  1986  Reserve  coaponents  Survey  correlate 
with  the  effects  of  pensions  in  the  private  sector.  The  "tax" 
iaposed  by  separation  prior  to  vesting  of  pension  benefits  is 
negligible  to  aeabers  in  the  early  years  of  service  with  saall 
retireaent  point  accumulations.  As  the  member  gains  in  years  of 
service,  experience,  and  retireaent  credit,  the  present  value  of 
future  retirement  benefits  (conversely  the  "tax”)  increases 
vuitil  the  member  cannot  "afford"  to  leave  prior  to  vesting. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  reserve  components  compete 
in  the  secondary  labor  market  for  initial  entry  officers  and 
enlisted  members  without  prior  active  service.  For  enlisted 
aeabers,  educational  benefits  rank  higher  in  the  intent  to 
reenllst  decision  than  does  supplemental  civilian  pay.  This 
would  suggest  that  more  than  the  secondary  labor  incentive  of 
additional  current  income  is  required  to  recruit  and  retain 
junior  aeabers. 
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Th«  low  r«t«vtlon  and  high  attrition  rates  anong  junior 
Mstbars  nay  bs  axplained  by  savaral  factors: 

•  A  largo  poreontago  of  junior  nsnbors  considor  rosorvo 
sorvieo  as  a  umaanA  ^eto,  for  tha  purposa  of  supplananting 
praaant  Inocaw  only.  Thasa  nonbars  would  tand  to  dapart 
iriim  prinary  sourcas  of  incona  ancaad  prasant  naads  or  whan 
tha  prasant  lnc<»a  darivad  fron  rasarva  sarvica  no  longer 
axoaads  tha  value  of  tha  tine  used  by  rasarva  sarvica 
(characteristic  of  the  sac<mdary  labor  narket) . 

•  Many  junior  nenbars  enter  reserve  service  for  educational 
benefits  and  depart  service  once  the  obligatory  period  of 
service  for  receipt  of  those  benefits  is  complete. 

•  The  reserve  conponents  do  not  desire  to  maintain  all 
individuals  recruited  on  a  career  path.  The  majority  of 
reservists  are  not  expected  to  remain  in  service  through 
retirement  eligibility,  nor  would  required  military  force 
structures  support  the  retention  of  all  members  for  20 
years  of  service. 

Two  components,  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve, 
together  representing  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Selected  Reserve, 
desire  that  56  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  and  28  percent  of 
the  officer  force  be  in  the  junior  grades  with  less  than  six 
years  of  service  at  any  time  (Appendix  F,  Objective  Manpower 
Force  Structures) .  The  required  turnover  in  personnel  to 
maintain  proper  force  structure  balance  accounts  for  a  large 
percentage  of  losses  of  junior  members  (although  clearly  not  for 
the  unacceptably  high  rate  of  unprogrammed  early  attrition) . 

The  conclusion  here  is  that,  while  reserve  retirement  is  not  a 
primary  recruiting  tool  for  initial  periods  of  service,  it  is  an 
added  incentive  for  initial  membership  that  assists  in  meeting 
recruiting  goals.  Reserve  retirement  represents  the  single  most 
iiq>ortant  factor  in  the  retention  of  members  beyond  the  initial 
periods  of  obligation,  and  it  is  the  primary  Incentive  to 
attract  prior  active  component  experience  to  the  reserve 
coB^nents. 

This  analysis  Indicates  that  reserve  retirement  is  of  little 
value  as  a  recruiting  tool  for  entrants  without  prior  active 
component  service.  However,  junior  members  without  prior 
service  do  consider  reserve  retirement  as  a  major  benefit.  We 
conclude  that  the  major  value  of  reserve  retirement  is  as  a 
retention  tool  for  career  service,  and  as  a  recruiting  tool  for 
members  with  prior  active  service  experience. 
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ItMMTVtt  a«tlr— Mit  as  a  SataBtioo  Tool 

As  pravlously  indicated,  the  primary  puinposa  for  the  enactment 
of  reserve  retirement  was  as  an  incentive  for  continued 
mraiMurshlp  and  training  in  the  reserve  components'— ’retention. 
Analysis  of  the  current  system  indicates  that  reserve  retirement 
does  provide  the  incentive  for  which  it  wae  designed.  Analysis 
further  indicates  that  not  only  does  reserve  retirement  provide 
an  incentive  to  retain  membership  through  gualification,  it 
provides  no  incentive  to  discontinue  active  reserve 
participation  after  qualification  for  retirement  and  prior  to 
age  60.  The  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that,  absent  the  general 
use  of  mandatory  separation  programs,  the  incentives  of  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system  contribute  to  an  aging  reserve 
force  and  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  qualified  midlevel  members 
created  by  corollary  promotion  stagnation  due  to  the  rising 
seniority  of  members. 

Again,  these  problems  are  not  tmique  to  military  retirement 
systems.  One  study  of  civilian  pension  plans  found  that 
deferred  compensation  results  in  underpayment  relative  to  the 
marginal  product  of  ieibor  in  the  early  years  of  service,  and 
overpayment  in  the  later  years. The  overpayment  in  the  later 
years  provides  an  increased  incentive  to  remain  in  service, 
resulting  in  less  efficient  separation  decisions.  Two  solutions 
to  this  problem  have  been  employed  in  the  civilian  sector: 

•  Mandatory  separation.  The  use  of  mandatory  separation 
removes  the  incentive  to  remain. 

•  Early  retirement  provisions. 

The  use  of  either  of  these  options  can  have  undesired  effects 
unless  compensation  and  manpower  programs  are  successfully 
Integrated.  Mandatory  separation  provisions  that  are 
inadequately  supported  by  compensation  policies  can  result  in  a 
perceived  reduction  in  the  value  of  deferred  compensation  or  a 
perception  of  inequitable  treatment,  both  of  which  may  reduce 
the  desired  retention  --ffects  of  the  system.  In  1985,  for 
example,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Implemented  a  mandatory 
separation  policy  for  retirement  eligible  enlisted  reservists 
with  long  service.  The  objective  was  to  achieve  a  better  mix  of 
youth  and  experience  and  to  reduce  serious  problems  with 
promotion  stagnation.  The  reaction  of  one  Coast  Guardsman, 
provided  in  response  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  was 
disappointment : 

Growing  older  has  never  bothered  me  until  the  recent 
notice  regarding  forced  retirement  upon  attaining  30 
years'  of  service  from  pay  base  date.  I  have  never 
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r«gr«tt«d  that  daclaion,  but  I  ua  disappointad  that  I 
will  not  ba  abla  to  remain  in  the  reserve  until  age  60 
as  I  had  planned. 

A  Naval  Reservist  responded  to  a  similar  change  in  Naval  Reserve 
policy  as  folloim: 

The  Navy  is  pushing  me  aside  and  all  the  benefits  I 
worked  and  sacrificed  for  all  these  years  are  pulled 
out  frcm  under  me.  I  have  three  children,  t%ro  in 
college  and  a  13  year  old  who  will  be  going  to  a 
private  high  school  ....  I  think  you  can 
understand  hbw  the  reserve  pay  and  loss  of  exchange 
privileges  is  so  important  at  this  period  of  my  life. 

I  worked  for  it.  Yet  individuals  ^o  cane  to  the 
reserve  idien  things  were  convenient  or  provided  them 
shelter  from  conditions,  who  are  older  and  lees 
experienced,  can  stay  because  they  will  not  reach  30 
years  ever  or  by  the  time  they  are  60  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  retirement  instantly. 

Mandatory  separation  policies  significantly  increase  the 
ability  of  the  reserve  components  to  manage  the  senior  levels  of 
the  force,  but  coupled  with  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system  can  and  do  engender  similar  reactions  from  those  who  are 
not  retained.  This  can  obviously  also  affect  the  retention 
selection  process,  although  the  QRHC  had  no  way  of  assessing  the 
degree  or  extent  of  such  effects. 

If  the  value  of  early  retirement  benefits  increases  the  value 
of  retirement  so  that  the  compensation  (both  current  and 
deferred)  from  staying  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  value  of 
separation  alternatives,  individual  may  choose  to  leave  earlier 
than  desired.  Hence  it  is  impoirtant  to  set  the  incentive  so  as 
to  encourage  the  desired  behavior  at  the  career  point  intended. 
If  the  current  reserve  retirement  system  was  altered  to  offer  an 
early  retirement  benefit  that  exceeded  the  value  of  continued 
service,  many  members  would  leave  at  the  point  irttere  the  early 
retirement  benefits  exceeded  the  value  of  remaining. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  QRNC  analysis  indicates  that 
daferred  income  currently  provides  the  differential  in  pay 
required  to  attract  and  retain  midcareer  members  in  the  reserve 
components.  However,  the  current  reserve  retirement  system 
makes  the  value  of  continued  service  after  vesting  far  outweigh 
the  value  of  separation  prior  to  mandatory  separation  or  age  60. 

The  continuation  of  personnel  beyond  the  desired  tenure  in 
office  results  in  a  buildup  of  personnel  in  the  junior  grades 
awaiting  promotion.  Since  promotion  is  the  primary  means  of 
varying  current  compensation  among  reservists,  promotion 
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stagnation  dacraasas  tha  ralativa  valua  of  rasarva  co^E>ansation, 
causing  s<»a  naabars  %ihoB  tha  rasarva  coaponants  aight  dasira  to 
rataln  to  dapart  iaaadiataly  on  vasting. 

Nhila  proaotion  stagnation  and  tha  rasulting  loss  of  aidcaraar 
aeabars  claarly  prasants  a  currant  and  continuing  problaa  for 
tha  rasarva  crag)onants,  tha  consaguancas  of  m  aging  forca  ara 
aora  difficult  to  avaluata.  Thara  ara  aany  raasons  for  tha 
rasarva  c(»ponants  to  aalntain  aaabars  in  an  activa  status 
bayond  qualificatlmi  for  ratlraaant: 

•  A  snail  percantage  of  sanior  naabars  (ganarally  pay  gradas 
E9  and  06  and  abova)  ara  raquirad  to  fill  kay  suparvisory, 
aanagaaent  and  laadarshlp  positions  within  tha  rasarva 
coaponants. 

•  Cartain  classas  of  naabars,  those  with  highly  technical 
skills  in  particular,  gain  valued>le  experience  through  long 
years  of  service;  experience  that  is  not  always  easily 
replaced. 

•  Cartain  classes  of  naabars  possess  skills  that  not  only 
iaprove  with  age  and  experience,  but  initial  training  costs 
ara  very  high.  Aviators  are  representative  of  this  class 
of  nenbers.  For  the  Air  Force,  pilot  turnover  at  initial 
ratlranent  gualification  would  nean  losing- pilots  still  at 
tha  peak  of  their  efficiency,  and  could  result  in  higher 
training  costs  associated  with  weapon  systea  training  and 
qual 1 f icat ion . 

The  result  of  these  requlrenents  for  senior  aeabars  is  that 
the  reserve  coaponants  nust  not  only  Identify  classas  of 
personnel  for  retention,  but  nust  target  specific  individuals 
within  all  classas.  Class  retention  and  aanagaaent  aay  be  best 
accoaplished  through  bonuses  and  special  incentive  pays,  as  well 
as  blanket  exceptions  to  separation  policies.  Efficient 
individual  retention  is  auch  aore  difficult  under  the  current 
reserve  coapensatlon  systea  and  aanpower  policies.  The  aost 
frequent  result  is  that  too  aany  personnel  are  retained  for  too 
long,  resulting  in  an  aging  reserve  force. 

Logistics  Managaaant  Institute  (Ull)  conducted  an  analysis  of 
the  present  age  of  Selected  Reservists.  Their  findings  indicate 
that  the  age-critical  asslgnaents  requiring  youth  and  vigor 
(infantry  and  other  related  coabat  ams)  are  fairly  well 
nanaged,  with  current  nean  ages  exceeding  the  active  conponent 
coxmterparts  by  approxlnately  two  years,  older  personnel  are 
nomally  in  positions  of  greater  Inportance,  where  age  is  less 
critical  than  experience  and  expertise.  However,  Ufl,  as  their 
analysis  states,  aade  no  attempt  to  project  the  current  force 
profiles  into  the  future,  nor  did  they  make  observations  based 
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on  curront  retention  trends.  Their  analysis,  idiich  is 
essentially  a  static  picture  of  the  Selected  Reserve  in  May 
1987,  is  presented  in  Appendix  J. 

Appendix  C  provides  graphical  presentations  of  the  reserve 
cosponents  by  age  and  years  of  service.  The  six-year  trends 
indicate  a  substantial  Increase  in  senior  neabers  for  all 
coaqponents  with  the  exception  of  Iterine  Corps  Reserve  enlisted 
■eabers.  Further  analysis  using  the  RAMD  Reserve  Policy 
Screening  Model  (Appendix  6)  indicates  that  the  aging  and 
seniority  trends  will  continue  after  the  present  hump  of 
neabers,  currently  centering  around  age  41  and  attributed  to  the 
Vletnaa  conflict,  noves  through  the  systea.  Analysis  of  the 
conponent  objective  force  structures  (Appendix  F)  indicates 
that,  without  intervention  (increased  voluntary  or  nandatory 
separation) ,  actual  retention  of  senior  neabers  as  currently 
projected  will  be  far  greater  than  desired  retention. 

High  continuation  rates  beyond  20  years  of  service  in  the 
reserve  conponents  are  due  to  the  following  factors: 

•  The  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  indicate  that  19 
percent  of  officers  with  nore  than  20  years  of  service  (26 
percent  of  the  officer  corps  has  in  excess  of  20  years  of 
service)  are  not  yet  retlreaent-ellgible.  Enlisted  members 
with  more  than  20  years  of  service  represent  9  percent  of 
the  total  enlisted  force,  with  some  25  percent  of  those 
members  reporting  they  are  not  yet  retirement-eligible. 

•  Analysis  of  survey  data  indicates  that  reserve  component 
members  who  pursue  reserve  component  careers  tend  toward 
civilian  employment  and  lifestyles  that  support  and 
encourage  reserve  component  membership.  Some  members  may 
migrate  toward  occupations  that  provide  opportunities  for 
reserve  participation.  Nore  important,  however,  is  that 
long-term  retention  is  related  to  the  original  civilian 
career  choice.  Less  than  20  percent  of  junior  members  are 
employed  full-time  by  federal,  state  or  local  governments, 
while  in  excess  of  46  percent  of  senior  members  are 
government  employees.  The  numbers  are  even  more 
significant  when  self-employed  members  and  educators  are 
Included.  Attitudes  of  spouses  toward  Selected  Reserve 
service  improve  as  seniority  rises.  It  is  clear  that 
members  who  remain  through  retirement  eligibility  have 
normally  found  ways  to  reduce  conflicts  or  otherwise 
accommodate  reserve  component  membership  to  their  family  or 
employer. 

•  Observations  made  during  the  6th  QRNC  unit  visit  program 
indicate  that  many  senior  members  have  become  dependent  on 
reserve  current  Income  at  about  the  time  of  retirement 
eligibility.  Many  members  pointed  out  that  retirement 
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qualification  at  20  years  of  service  coincides  with  the 
beginning  of  college  education  for  children,  which 
Increases  family  expenses. 

•  Unlike  the  active  component  retirement  system,  there  is  no 
concurrent  sacrifice  of  income  or  benefits  associated  with 
continued  membership  after  retirement  eligibility  and  prior 
to  age  60.  In  fact,  the  current  system  creates  an  anomaly, 
in  that  a  member  actually  sacrifices  income  emd  benefits  if 
retired  or  separated  prior  to  age  60. 

Figures  C-34  through  C-37  in  Appendix  C  provide  6-year  trends 
on  retirements,  separations,  and  transfers  to  an  inactive  status 
of  Selected  Reserve  members  with  more  than  20  years  of  service. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  trends  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Selected  Reservists  do  not  depart  active  Selected  Reserve 
membership  after  achieving  retirement  eligibility  xintil  forced 
into  separation  by  the  actions  of  selective  retention  boards, 
statutory  limits  on  service  for  officers,  or  reaching  age  60, 
which  is  the  age  of  earliest  eligibility  to  draw  retired  pay 
(see  the  Introduction  to  Appendix  C) . 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  over  80  percent  of  retirement- 
eligible  enlisted  and  60  percent  of  retirement-eligible  officers 
listed  retirement  benefits  as  a  major  contributor  to  their  most 
recent  decision  to  remain  in  the  reserve  components.  Figure  5-3 
presents  a  graphic  representation  of  the  effects  on  the  eventual 
retirement  annuity  of  continued  Selected  Reserve  service  after 
retirement  eligibility.  Although  this  example  uses  a  member  in 
pay  grade  05,  similar  results  occur  for  all  grades.  Not  only 
does  continued  service  provide  continued  current  income  and 
benefits,  but  it  can  provide  substantial  increases  in  the 
retired  pay  annuity,  especially  for  promotion-eligible  members. 
Again,  there  is  no  concurrent  sacrifice  of  benefits  associated 
with  continued  membership  after  retirement  eligibility  and  prior 
to  age  60. 

Reserve  retirement  wor^  well  as  an  incentive  to  draw 
qualified  junior  members  into  reserve  careers,  as  well  as  to 
attract  and  retain  active  service  experience  for  the  reserve 
components.  Figures  5-4  and  5-5  depict  the  1986  force  profile 
continuation  rates  by  year-of-service  cell  for  officer  and 
enlisted  members.  These  rates  are  displayed  by  component  and 
for  the  total  Selected  Reserve.  Analysis  indicates  that 
continuation  rates  have  been  stable  over  the  last  four  years, 
and  that,  barring  major  policy  changes,  these  rates  will 
continue  for  the  near  future,  given  no  large  modifications  to 
selected  reserve  endstrengths. 
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Th«  effectit  on  both  reserve  retirement  and  current  policies 
that  limit  eervlce  ate  readily  apparent  in  the  graphs  of 
continuation  rates  ^this  analysis  uses  the  DoD  rates;  the 
effects  ot  individual  policies  of  different  components  are 
reflected  in  the  component  lines) . 

•  Contihuatlon  rates  for  commissioned  officers  begin  a 
gradual  rise  after  five  to  seven  years  of  service  (the 
career  decision  point) .  The  rates  remain  high  until  20 
year  of  service  or  retiremeht  eligibility,  where  a  decrease 
occurs.  The  decrease  represents  the  separation  of  members 
who  haVe  continued  men^ershlp  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
vesting  reiireSent  benefits,  other  apparent  effects  of 
policies  include  the  mandatory  release  of  officers  with  28 
yeats  of  service  (30  years  of  service  for  pay  grade  06) , 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  retention  approaching  40  years 
of  service  and  age  60. 

•  The  enlisted  continuation  rates  emphasize  the  effects  of 
reserve  retirement  on  retention  even  more  dramatically  than 
does  the  officer  profile.  Immediately  after  the  career 
decision  at  four  to  six  years  of  service  (end  of  the  first 
period  of  obligatory  service) ,  continuation  rates  rise 
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rapidly  until  18  years  of  service.  They  then  drop  sharply 
toward  20  years  of  service  (correlation  with  survey  data 
indicates  that  SCCPDS  nay  fall  to  pick  up  a  prior  active 
service  enlisted  menbers'  initial  years  of  service  in  a 
regular  coagionent,  accounting  for  the  decrease  at  18  years 
of  service  rather  than  20  years  of  service) .  For  enlisted 
■eabers,  tdio  have  no  statutory  limit  on  service  other  than 
age  60,  continuation  rates  stabilize  between  85  and  90 
percent  through  28  years  of  service  (30  years  of  service  if 
RCCPDS  has  failed  to  record  initial  periods  of  service  in  a 
regular  component)  and  average  80  percent  or  better  to  38 
(40)  years  of  service  (approximately  age  60  if  breaks  in 
membership  and  unrecorded  prior  service  are  accounted  for) . 

Although  the  continuation  rate  profiles  indicate  an  immediate 
drop  in  the  continuation  rate  at  20  years  of  service  (which 
implies  that  some  members  do  perform  self -select ion  out  of  the 
reserve  components  at  retirement  qualification) ,  several 
important  explanatory  variables  exist:  the  existence  of  nonpay 
billets  in  the  Selected  Reserve;  the  retention  of  twice-passed- 
over  officers  in  pay  grade  04  through  retirement  qualification; 
and  the  actions  of  members  with  large  accumulations  of  points 
from  extended  active  duty. 

For  some  of  these  latter  members,  the  primary  motivation  for 
continued  service  is  retirement  qualification.  The  discounted 
value  of  Increased  retirement  benefits,  without  the  addition  of 
current  Income,  is  normally  not  enough  to  overcome  the  value  of 
the  time  consumed  by  reserve  service  after  retirement 
qualification. 

Figures  5-6  and  5-7  present  the  ciunulative  continuation  rates 
for  reserve  component  service.  The  line  essentially  represents 
the  probability  of  continued  active  reserve  component  membership 
from  initial  entry  with  less  than  one  year  of  service.  An 
individual  who  enters  active  reserve  service  after  the  first 
year  of  service  would  have  a  100  percent  probability  of 
continued  service  at  the  point  of  entry,  declining  by  the 
cumulative  continuation  rates  beyond  the  entry  point.  The 
inflection  point  in  the  DoD  (and  component)  curves  represents 
the  career  decision  point  and  the  beginning  of  reserve 
retirement  as  a  primary  motivator  for  continued  reserve  service 
(seven  to  eight  years  of  service  for  commissioned  officers,  and 
five  to  seven  years  of  service  for  enlisted  members) . 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  analysis  implies 
that  the  stabilization  of  the  career  force  from  the  inflection 
point  to  20  years  of  service  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
requirement  for  20  satisfactory  years  of  service  to  vest  reserve 
retirement  benefits.  Changes  in  the  years  of  service  required 
for  vesting  would  have  two  potential  effects: 
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•  An  outward  shift  in  the  years-of -service  requirement  (to 
more  than  20  years  of  service)  would  shift  the  inflection 
point  downward  and  to  the  right,  decreasing  the  probability 
of  continued  service,  but  extending  service  for  those 
members  who  do  continue  and  currently  separate  or  transfer 
to  an  Inactive  status  immediately  after  qualification.  The 
net  result  would  be  fewer  retirees  with  greater  retired 
Income. 

•  An  inward  shift  in  the  years-of-servlce  requirement 
(earlier  vesting)  would  shift  the  inflection  point  upward 
(it  is  unlikely  the  inflection  point  would  move  to  the  left 
due  to  service  obligations) .  The  upward  shift  would 
increase  the  probability  of  continued  reserve  service, 
increasing  the  number  of  midcareer  members,  and  increasing 
the  niunber  of  separations  and  transfers  occurring  at  the 
vesting  point.  The  net  result  would  be  a  larger  number  of 
retirees  with  smaller  average  pensions. 

•  A  shift  in  either  direction  would  affect  personnel  turnover 
and  therefore  the  requirement  for  initial  entry  accessions. 
The  outward  shift  would  decrease  early  retention,  shifting 
the  requirement  for  early  accessions  upward,  increasing  the 
reserve  component  initial  entry  training  base  and 
associated  costs.  The  inward  shift  would  have  the  opposite 
affect  on  the  training  base,  but  would  increase  the 
attraction  of  reserve  retirement  to  current  active 
component  members,  and  therefore,  concurrently  increase  the 
active  component  initial  entry  training  base. 

While  a  shift  in  the  years-of-satisfactory-service  requirement 
for  reserve  retirement  could  provide  beneficial  effects  on  the 
retention  of  midcareer  reservists,  and  consequently  enhance  the 
value  of  retirement  as  a  retention  tool  in  the  reserve 
components,  a  shift  cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  cost  to  the 
Total  force  without  a  concurrent  shift  in  the  active  component 
vesting  requirement. 

A  useful  tool  in  the  analysis  of  the  retention  effects  of 
retirement  on  the  reserve  components  is  a  comparison  between  the 
effects  of  the  active  duty  retirement  system  and  reserve 
retirement.  Figures  5-8  and  5-9  present  reserve  component  and 
DoD  Selected  Reserve  total  continuation  rates  as  a  percent  of 
the  comparable  active  component  and  the  DoD  aggregate  active 
component  continuation  rates  (active  component  continuation 
rates  were  provided  by  DMDC) . 

For  the  most  part,  commissioned  officer  continuation  rates  lag 
behind  those  of  the  active  components  through  20  years  of 
service.  The  effects  of  active  duty  policies  can  be  seen  in  the 
DoD  aggregate  line  at  five  years  of  service  (the  completion  of 
obligatory  service  for  academy  graduates,  and  the  end  of  the 
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conpetitive  voluntary  indefinite  screening  process  for  reserve 
menbers  on  extended  active  duty),  and  12  years  of  service  (final 
opportunity  for  promotion  to  pay  grade  04  and  augmentation  into 
the  regular  component) .  Reserve  officer  continuation  rates  are 
dramatically  higher  after  20  years  of  service,  reflecting  the 
financial  incentive  associated  with  continued  reserve  service  as 
opposed  to  the  concurrent  sacrifice  of  retired  pay  associated 
with  continued  active  component  service  after  retirement 
qualification. 

The  depiction  of  enlisted  reserve  component  continuation  rates 
as  a  percent  of  the  rates  for  the  corresponding  active  component 
explicitly  displays  the  end  of  first-term  commitments  (three  to 
four  years  of  service  for  the  active  component,  and  four  to  six 
years  of  service  for  the  reserve  components.  Beyond  this  point, 
reserve  enlisted  continuation  rates  lag  behind  those  of  the 
active  components,  displaying  the  same  trends  as  reserve  officer 
continuation  rates. 

Reserve  retirement  is  an  excellent  retention  tool  for  the 
reserve  components.  It  is  also  the  primary  incentive  to  attract 
active  component  experience  to  the  Selected  Reserve,  experience 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  Total  Force.  Further,  it 
assists  the  active  components  in  the  maintenance  of  desired 
active  manpower  force  structures  by  providing  an  alternate  means 
of  vesting  active  component  service  in  a  military  retirement 
system.  Without  such  an  incentive,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
active  components  could  maintain  the  numbers  of  midcareer 
personnel  that  they  require,  members  who  are  not  expected  to 
qualify  for  active  component  retirement. 

The  20-year  requirement  for  vesting  creates  some  minor 
problems  that  cannot  be  corrected  through  modification  of  the 
vesting  requirement  without  a  concurrent  modification  to  the 
active  component  system.  The  elimination  of  retirement  as  a 
benefit  for  reservists  would  severely  hamper  the  retention  of 
midcareer  reservists  (as  well  as  midcareer  active  component 
members)  and  the  attraction  of  active  component  experience  to 
the  reserve  components. 

The  analysis  of  reserve  retirement  as  a  retention  tool 
highlights  several  problems  with  the  current  system: 

•  The  present  reserve  retirement  system  contributes  to  an 
aging  force.  This  results  from  the  lack  of  benefits  prior 
to  age  60  and  the  lack  of  a  concurrent  sacrifice  of 
benefits  for  continued  service. 

•  The  current  system  contributes  to  promotion  stagnation  and 
dissatisfaction  with  promotion  opportunity  in  the  junior 
grades.  Coinciding  with  the  effects  of  aging  are  the 
effects  of  increasing  seniority  among  reserve  component 
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members.  As  members  Increase  in  seniority  beyond  20  years 
of  service  and  are  not  promoted,  separated,  or  retired,  the 
members  continue  to  hold  billets  that  prevent  junior 
members  from  being  promoted.  As  the  system  backs  up, 
junior  members  separate  at  a  higher  rate,  increasing 
personnel  turnover  and  related  costs. 

While  some  part  of  this  problem  could  be  corrected  through  the 
action  of  selected  retention  boards  or  high  tenure  policies, 
these  policies  have  been  used  by  the  reserve  components  for  many 
years  and  the  problem  continues  to  grow  worse.  Further,  due  to 
the  percentage  of  personnel  beyond  20  years  of  service  who  are 
not  yet  retirement-eligible,  it  is  likely  that  forced  reductions 
in  senior  grades  would  eliminate  some  of  the  wrong  personnel.  A 
desirable  alternative  to  the  current  system  would  produce  the 
following  results: 

•  Continued  high  retention  of  midcareer  personnel 

•  Continued  support  of  required  active  component  force 
structures,  and  the  continued  attraction  to  the  reserve 
components  of  members  with  prior  active  component 
experience 

•  Support  of  current  and  projected  objective  reserve 
component  force  structures.  Methods  of  support  include 
support  for  selective  retention  policies  by  providing  an 
Incentive  for  continuous  performance  of  satisfactory  years 
through  20  years  of  service,  and  an  increasing  Incentive 
for  self-selection  out  of  active  membership  from  20  through 
30  years  of  service  for  personnel  without  promotion 
potential  or  critical  skills. 

•  Attention  to  the  issue  of  lack  of  concurrent  sacrifice  of 
benefits  for  continued  service,  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
benefits  prior  to  age  60  ("Gray  Area  Retirees") . 

Incorporating  the  ability  to  produce  these  results  into  an 
alternative  reserve  retirement  system  would  address  several 
criticisms  of  the  current  system.  It  would  produce  a  system 
that  is  effective  and  flexible  to  the  needs  of  personnel 
management  and  address  the  issues  of  an  aging  force  and 
promotion  stagnation  in  a  manner  than  can  be  somewhat  tailored 
to  the  separate  needs  of  the  individual  components. 


The  Cost  of  Reserve  Retirement 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  the  cost  of  reserve  retirement  is 
relative  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  appropriate  active  and 
reserve  component  force  profiles  in  the  absence  of  reserve 
retirement.  Critiques  of  the  costs  of  reserve  retirement  have 
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often  viewed  retirement  costs  in  isolation  from  the  associated 
costs  of  personnel  turnover  in  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components.*^  Further,  these  critiques  have  used  the  current 
and  near-term  projected  outlays  to  retirees  as  the  basis  of 
their  conclusion. 

The  analysis  of  the  6th  QRMC  extunines  the  cost  of  the  system 
from  a  position  relative  to  the  associated  costs  of  Increased 
personnel  turnover,  and  relative  to  the  present  value  of  future 
benefits  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  Current  and  near-term  federal  outlays  cannot  be  reduced  by 
modification  of  the  system  without  reducing  the  benefits  of 
currently  retired  and  retirement-eligible  personnel. 

Current  and  near-term  outlays  (through  the  year  2028  at 
minimum)  represent  sunk  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

•  DoD  contributions  to  the  Trust  Fund  represent  the  accruing 
value  of  retirement  benefits  earned  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
appropriation.  Any  modification  to  the  system  will  show 
immediate  effects  in  these  DoD  contributions,  to  the  extent 
(weight)  that  members  currently  in  an  active  status  are 
affected  by  the  modification.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
affect  of  high-three  averaging  and  the  CPI  minus  1  percent 
method  of  adjusting  retired  pay.  Although  all  current 
members  who  were  members  prior  to  enactment  were 
grandfathered  under  the  system  that  then  affected  them,  the 
normal  cost  percentage  has  reduced  proportionate  to  the 
weight  of  the  active  members  covered  by  the  new  system. 
Outlays,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  decrease  until  the 
first  members  affected  by  each  new  system  reach  60  years  of 
age  (unless  an  earlier  payment  is  enacted) . 

Retirement  systems  Increase  retention  and  reduce  turnover. 

They  also  can  encourage  separation  from  active  participation  at 
career  points  considered  optimum  to  meet  manpower  force 
objectives.  The  current  reserve  retirement  clearly  serves  as  an 
incentive  that  Increases  personnel  retention.  The  cost- 
effectiveness  of  reserve  retirement  is  directly  related  to  the 
Increases  in  costs  associated  with  changes  in  personnel  turnover 
and  to  alternative  retention  Incentives  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  or  modification  of  reserve  retirement  benefits. 

For  example,  if  the  elimination  of  reserve  retirement 
decreased  career  retention,  the  cost-effectiveness  of  reserve 
retirement  as  an  incentive  would  be  related  to  the  following: 
the  Increase  in  recruiting  costs  associated  with  higher 
personnel  turnover;  the  Increase  in  initial  entry  training  costs 
and  professional  education  required  to  fill  positions  vacated  at 
a  faster  pace;  the  increase  in  current  compensation  bonuses 
required  to  attract  members  to  longer  periods  of  service;  the 
Increase  in  special  incentive  pays  associated  with  highly 
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technical  skills  in  demand  in  the  civilian  market  (aviation 
career  pay) ;  and  the  increase  in  incentives  to  draw  active 
component  experience,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  into  the 
reserve  components. 

An  added  factor,  much  more  difficult  to  estimate,  is  the  value 
provided  to  active  component  manpower  programs  by  the  existence 
of  a  system  of  reserve  retireamnt.  This  value,  is  difficult  to 
capture,  but  the  existence  of  reserve  retirement  now  provides 
the  only  way  for  members  who  embark  on  an  active  coiQ)onent 
military  career  but  are  unable  to  complete  20  years  of  active 
service  to  vest  their  military  retirement.  This  has  value  to 
both  the  active  component  member  and  to  force  managers, 
particularly  in  times  of  significant  reduction  in  active 
military  strengths.  It  has  value  to  the  Total  Force  in  that 
military  experience  lost  to  the  active  components  during  a 
reduction  in  force  is  much  more  likely  to  be  retained  in  the 
reserve  than  it  would  be  without  reserve  retirement. 

Substantial  reserve  retirement  system  changes  that  grandfather 
current  members  will  affect  manpower  force  structvires  in  the 
long  term.  The  first  effects  will  not  be  felt  for  six  to  eight 
years  after  enactment,  and  may  take  30  to  40  years  to  mature. 

The  effec.-s  of  minor  change  may  not  be  felt  for  20  years  or 
more.  Reductions  in  benefits  such  as  high-three  averaging  or 
adjustment  of  retired  pay  using  the  CPI  minus  1  percent  formula 
are  changes  for  which  it  may  take  longer  to  accurately  gauge 
effects.  This  is  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  reserve 
retirement  system,  and  current  members  lack  of  ability  to 
estimate  the  true  present  value  of  retirement  benefits  30  to  40 
years  in  the  future.  The  total  reduction  in  value  of  reserve 
retirement  of  these  two  changes  from  the  system  appliczdsle  to 
members  who  first  entered  military  service  prior  to  September  8, 
1980,  is  18  percent.  Effects  of  this  reduction  are  unknown  at 
this  time  because  members  affected  by  high-three  averaging  are, 
at  most,  in  their  seventh  year  of  service,  while  members 
affected  by  high-three  averaging  and  CPI  minus  1  are  in  their 
first  or  second  year  of  service.  The  lack  of  change  in  the 
reserve  retirement  system  makes  the  modeling  of  effects  of 
change  in  the  retirement  system  on  force  structure  a  difficult 
task  at  best. 

Using  the  RAND  models  to  estimate  the  effects  of  elimination 
of  reserve  retirement  on  reserve  component  force  structures 
indicates  that  required  accessions  would  increase  from  a  low  of 
5  percent  for  Air  National  Guard  enlisted  members  to  a  high  of 
12  percent  for  Army  Reserve  enlisted  members.  It  is  important 
to  note  here  that  the  RAND  models  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
estimate  accessions  under  varying  compensation  and  supply 
scenarios.  The  model  assumes  that  accessions  are  available,  but 
cannot  estimate  the  level  of  bonuses  or  other  compensation  that 
may  be  required  to  obtain  the  necessary  accessions.  It  does 
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predict  the  nunber  cf  accessions  required  to  meet  overall 
nuaerical  objectives  by  estimating  the  effects  of  compensation 
changes  on  the  retention  of  members  after  they  have  joined. 

Two  problems  with  this  assiuqttion  are  immediately  apparent: 
the  declining  pool  of  service  eligible  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  ability  to  attract  the  required  nvonbers  of 
individuals  with  prior  active  component  experience  in  the 
absence  of  a  reserve  retirement  system.  Beyond  this,  any 
increase  in  the  Size  of  the  reserve  components  will  not  only 
require  accessions  on  the  margin,  but  will  require  additional 
percentage  increases  in  accessions  to  maintain  strengths  in  the 
face  of  reduced  retention  from  elimination  of  reserve  retirement 
or  reduction  in  its  value. 

The  current  limit  of  the  models  in  projecting  force  structures 
is  Fiscal  Year  2014,  not  far  enough  in  the  future  to  discern  the 
full  effects  on  force  structure  that  would  ensue  from  a  change 
of  this  nature.  The  projected  trend  that  would  result  from 
elimination  of  reserve  retirement,  even  assuming  increased 
current  compensation  necessary  to  maintain  strength,  is  toward  a 
junior  force  with  reductions  not  only  in  the  percentage  of  long 
service  members  but  also  in  the  percentage  of  midcareer  members. 
The  model  does  not  capture  the  effects  of  the  elimination  of 
retirement  on  quality  retention  of  personnel  with  current 
compensation  alternatives  to  reserve  service,  nor  does  it 
consider  the  role  of  reserve  retirement  in  the  attraction  of 
prior  active  component  experience. 

Using  the  models,  and  controlling  for  constant  accessions 
between  the  current  system  and  an  elimination  alternative,  RAND 
estimates  that  it  would  require  an  average  increase  of  between 
12  and  17  percent  (depending  on  component)  in  after-tax  pay  to 
offset  the  elimination  of  reserve  retirement  and  hold  accessions 
constant.  This  Increase  is  based  on  1986  reserve  pay  and 
assumes  annual  inflation  adjustments  equal  to  the  CPI.  ffhile 
the  number  of  accessions  is  constant  with  the  current  trends 
assuming  no  growth  in  the  reserve  components,  the  additional 
current  income  that  would  be  required  does  not  include  other 
associated  costs  of  the  elimination  of  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
range  of  effects  that  would  result  assuming  elimination  of 
reserve  retirement  in  Fiscal  Year  1988  with  all  current  members 
grandfathered  in  the  system  they  were  under  when  the  change 
occurred: 

•  Accruals  payments  in  the  DoD  budget  would  Immediately  be 
reduced,  covering  only  the  future  costs  of  members 
grandfathered  under  the  current  systems.  Accrual  payments 
would  continue  through  Fiscal  Year  2018. 
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•  Outlays  from  the  military  retirement  fund  to  current 
retirees  and  grandfathered  members  would  remain  the  same  as 
outlays  for  the  current  systems  until  Fiscal  Year  2026. 
Outlays  would  begin  to  decrease  in  Fiscal  Year  2026,  but 
they  would  not  have  reached  zero  by  Fiscal  Year  2063,  the 
last  year  of  available  actuarial  projections. 

•  Initial  entry  training  costs  would  rise  due  to  increase 
accession  requirements  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
accessions  who  have  no  prior  service.  An  unkno%m  cost  is 
associated  with  the  ability  to  attract  prior  active 
component  experience  in  the  zUosence  of  resexrve  retirement. 
The  ability  to  achieve  accessions  necessary  to  meet 
endstrengths  is  unknown,  but  would  be  a  significant 
potential  problem. 

•  Estimates  of  the  Increase  in  current  compensation  costs 
include  only  those  required  to  provide  an  economic 
incentive  to  remain  once  in  service,  they  do  not  include 
increases  in  recruiting  costs  or  accession  incentives. 

•  The  model  does  not  account  for  personnel  quality  in 
retention.  In  the  absence  of  a  retirement  system  with 
vesting  requirements,  members  whose  alternatives  to  reserve 
service  would  produce  a  higher  return  than  the  increases  in 
current  compensation  would  be  expected  to  separate;  the 
penalty  of  lost  retirement  benefits  would  have  been 
removed. 

The  increased  current  compensation  is  not  a  constant 
percentage  per  individual,  but  rather  an  estimate  of  the  total 
value  of  additional  retention  Incentives  required.  Time  and 
experimentation  would  be  required  to  determine  the  appropriate 
career  points  and  amounts  that  would  have  to  be  applied.  Since 
total  outlays  for  current  compensation  would  increase 
significantly,  and  outlays  for  reserve  retirement  would  not 
begin  to  decline  from  the  levels  that  would  be  experienced  with 
no  change  for  nearly  40  years,  there  would  be  very  great 
Increases  in  total  outlays  attributable  to  reserve  manpower  over 
a  very  long  period. 

Whether  the  eventual  costs  of  reserve  manpower  would  be 
reduced  is  more  difficult  to  judge.  The  required  increases  in 
reserve  compensation  after  taxes,  as  estimated  by  the  RAND 
model,  range  from  12  to  17  percent  depending  on  component.  For 
the  purposes  of  evaluation,  an  average  increase  of  15  perce^it  in 
after  tax  take  home  pay  is  assumed.  The  Increases  are  based  on 
1986  levels  of  reserve  take  home  pay,  and  assume  that  pay  will 
be  adjusted  by  the  CPI  in  the  future.  In  January  of  1988, 
inactive  duty  pay  for  reservists  was  subjected  to  FICA 
withholding,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  was  required  to  pay 
the  employer's  share  of  FICA  tax  on  IDT  pay.  Coupled  with  a  4.1 
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p«rcttnt  rise  in  the  CPI  for  1987,  reserve  IDT  take  hone  pay 
suffered  an  approxlnate  9  percent  loss  in  value  in  January  1988 
after  accounting  for  the  2  percent  raise  in  basic  pay  granted  by 
Congress. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
increases  in  basic  compensation  will  be  distributed  eunong 
midcareer  and  senior  members.  For  this  reason  it  is  assumed 
that  50  percent  of  the  employee's  share  of  FICA  tax  is  either 
recapttured  in  tax  refunds  or  is  appropriately  discounted  as  a 
current  benefit  by  the  recipient.  All  of  the  employer's  share 
of  FICA  tax  is  an  Increase  in  the  DoD  Budget. 

Increased  current  compensation  is  subject  to  immediate  income 
tax  at  the  marginal  rate.  Although  the  marginal  rate  for  most 
senior  members  will  approach  28  percent,  an  average  marginal 
rate  for  the  rese^e  manpower  force  of  22  percent  has  been  used. 
This  results  in  a  12  percent  differential,  as  opposed  to  18 
percent,  over  the  average  tax  rate  of  10  percent.  In  1986,  $90 
in  take:  home  IDT  pay  cost  the  Department  of  Defense  $123  in 
budgeted  funds,  including  accruals  payments  for  reserve 
retirement.  As  of  January  1,  1988,  $82  in  take  home  pay  ($86  in 
value,  including  the  future  value  of  FICA  contributions)  cost 
DoD  $131  in  budgeted  authority,  including  accruals  for  reserve 
retirement  and  the  DoD  share  of  FICA  contributions. 

The  required  15  percent  after-tax  increase  in  1986  take  home 
pay  will  require  $104  for  each  $90  of  1986  income  ($100  before 
1986  income  tax),  In  1988,  $104  of  after-tax  take  home  pay 
(including  the  discounted  value  of  FICA  benefits)  represents  a 
DoD  budget  cost  of  $133,  Including  the  DoD  share  of  FICA.  This 
is  opposed  to  the  $131  in  budgeted  funds  required  to  produce 
current  levels  of  after-tax  take  home  pay  and  accrue  reserve 
retirement  benefits.  The  net  increase  in  budgeted  basic  pay 
required  is  23.5  percent  as  opposed  to  the  current  accrual  rate 
of  22.8  percent  for  reserve  retirement. 

If  federal  government  outlays  are  considered,  and  an 
assumption  is  made  that  all  tax  is  an  intragovernmental 
transfer,  current  income  outlays  for  reservists  rise  from  $82 
(per  $100  of  budgeted  basic  pay)  to  $104  in  1988  ($90  to  $104  at 
1986  levels),  a  26  percent  increase  in  federal  outlays, 
notwithstanding  the  increases  in  accession  bonuses,  recruiting 
and  traiiiing  costs  that  would  be  incurred,  or  the  increases  in 
future  social  security  benefits  that  are  accruing  to  reservists. 
The  effects  of  elimination  of  reserve  retirement  and  replacement 
with  current  Income  incentives  on  the  DoD  Budget  and  on  federal 
outlays  are  graphically  displayed  in  1988  dollars  in  Figure  5- 
10.  Figure  5-10  Includes  only  the  effect  of  the  15  percent 
after-tax  raise  in  current  Income,  and  assumes  that  only 
members  who  are  not  grandfathered  under  the  current  retirement 
system  will  receive  the  increase. 
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Marginal  DIffaranea  In  Dafansa  Budgat  and  Fadaral  Outlays 


From  Elimination  of  Rocorva  Rotiramont 


Fiscal  Yaars 
Flgura  5-10 


As  shown,  the  DoD  budget  will  increase  slightly  over  current 
levels.  The  budget  figure  includes  accruals  for  retirement 
benefits  for  grandfathered  members  and  the  marginal  increases 
required  to  administer  the  15  percent  after-tax  increase  in  pay. 
Again,  it  does  not  include  the  marginal  increases  in  other 
associated  costs.  The  outlay  line  includes  the  outlays  to 
current  and  grandfathered  retirees  and  the  marginal  increase  in 
outlays  (assuming  recapture  by  the  government  of  all  tax)  from 
the  15  percent  after-tax  Increase  in  basic  compensation  for  new 
entrants.  Projected  outlays  do  not  include  FICA  rebates  to 
fully  covered  members,  outlays  from  other  associated  costs,  or 
outlays  from  future  Increases  in  social  security  benefits  from 
additional  coverage  to  new  members. 

Under  the  assumptions  stated  above,  the  estimated  increases  in 
costs  from  elimination  of  reserve  retirement  and  replacement 
with  current  income  incentives  would  appear  to  represent  a  "best 
case"  scenario.  Actual  increases  in  associated  costs  would  be 
higher  than  those  shown.  Although  the  DoD  Budget  would  continue 
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to  Increase  more  rapidly  than  under  the  existing  system,  the 
best  case  scenario  Indicates  that  federal  outlays  would  reduce 
from  current  levels  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  2033.  Total  excess 
cumulative  outlays  peak  at  over  29  billion  1988  dollars  and  are 
not  recaptured  until  Fiscal  Year  2053,  65  years  after  enactment. 
The  peak  annual  marginal  Increase  in  1988  dollars  is  over  one 
billion  per  year. 

The  QKMC  concludes  that  a  retention  incentive  for  midcareer 
members  is  necessary  and  required  to  maintain  optimal  manpower 
force  structures  as  well  as  required  levels  of  leadership  and 
management  talent  and  technical  experience.  While  the  exact 
cost  has  not  been  established  for  a  current  compensation 
retention  incentive  that  would  compensate  for  the  elimination  of 
reserve  retirement,  analysis  indicates  that  the  cost  to  the  DoD 
Budget  of  such  an  incentive  would  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
deferred  income  alternatives.  In  '  best  case,  federal  outlays 
would  Increase  dramatically  in  the  term,  with  real  dollar 

cumulative  savings  not  occurring  for  at  least  65  years.  Actual 
savings  in  outlays  would  be  significantly  less  (potentially 
negative) ,  which  would  put  the  crossover  point  (as  well  as  the 
point  where  net  savings  begin)  even  further  into  the  future. 
Finally,  although  the  model  cannot  project  beyond  Fiscal  Year 
2014,  retention  trends  in  the  senior  grades  under  a  current 
compensation  alternative  are  below  those  required  to  maintain 
the  Services'  objective  manpower  force  profiles.  This  indicates 
that,  although  the  force  size  is  assumed  to  remain  constant 
(clearly  a  questionable  assumption) ,  experience  levels,  and 
hence,  readiness,  would  decrease. 

The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  the  use  of  deferred  income  as  a 
retention  incentive  is  more  cost-effective  and  preferable  to  the 
use  of  a  current  compensation  incentive.  However,  as  shown  in 
the  analysis,  there  are  problems  with  the  current  system.  These 
deficiencies  can  be  addressed  by  alternatives  that  do  not  affect 
the  value  of  retirement  as  a  retention  tool  for  midcareer 
officers  and  enlisted  members.  These  alternatives  can  therefore 
be  evaluated  solely  in  light  of  the  retention  value  and 
projected  costs  of  the  present  system.  They  are  described  and 
analyzed  in  Chapter  6. 

Effects  of  an  Age-Based  Retirement  System 

A  longstanding  criticism  of  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system  suggests  that  reserve  retirement  is  an  Incentive  designed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  officers.  The  historical  basis  for 
this  argument  is  the  3-to-l  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted 
members  drawing  reserve  retired  pay.  The  current  ratio  of 
officers  to  enlisted  members  in  the  Retired  Reserve  is  primarily 
a  result  of  retention  of  world  War  II  and  Korean  offxcer 
veterans,  the  relatively  poor  reserve  training  programs 
generally  in  existence  prior  to  the  1960s,  and  most  importantly. 
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to  the  greatly  Improved  retention  of  and  value  of  retirement 
benefits  to  the  All-Volunteer  enlisted  force  recruited  after 
1973. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1,  the  reserve  components  had  severe 
retention  problems  prior  to  World  War  II.  The  enactment  of 
reserve  retirement  was  designed  to  assist  in  overcoming  this 
problem.  However,  the  Act  allowed  credit  for  service  prior  to 
enactment  in  the  determination  of  qualification  for  reseirve 
retired  pay.  The  vast  majority  of  reservists  prior  to  World  War 
II  were  officers,  a  trend  that  continued  until  1952  when  the 
present  unit-based  Selected  Reserve  system  required  the 
recruiting  and  retention  of  more  enlisted  members  than  officers. 

The  current  population  drawing  reserve  retired  pay  is  composed 
of  members  who  first  entered  service  prior,  during,  or  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  A  member  who  was  18  years  old  in  1945  would 
have  entered  this  population  group  in  1987  at  age  60.  As 
Indicated  in  Chapter  3,  the  number  of  enlisted  retirees 
currently  reaching  age  60  is  approximately  equal  to  the  number 
of  officer  retirees.  Shortly  after  the  year  2000,  the 
cumulative  enlisted  reserve  retiree  population  will  exceed  the 
cumulative  officer  population,  and,  by  the  year  2025,  the  ratio 
is  projected  to  be  approximately  two  enlisted  members  for  every 
officer  drawing  retired  pay. 

The  QRMC  analysis  does  indicate  that  an  age-based  retirement 
system  favors  late  entrants  into  the  system.  The  present 
economic  value  of  the  retirement  annuity  is  significantly 
greater  to  a  member  who  enters  later,  qualifies  and  retires 
later,  and  consequently  waits  less  time  to  receive  retirement 
benefits.  This  would  suggest  that  an  entirely  age-based  system 
is  economically  more  valuable  to  officers  (who  enter  and  retire 
later)  than  to  enlisted  members. 

The  Retirement  Point  Syst^i 

The  analysis  of  the  retirement  point  system  and  related 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are  presented  in  Chapter  7.  The 
6th  QRMC  regards  the  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
retirement  point  system  as  appropriate  for  the  current  system  as 
well  as  for  the  recommended  alternative  presented  in  Chapter  6. 


fill— nnd  Conclusions 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  the  current  system  has  concluded  that 
a  retention  incentive  for  career  reserve  service  is  necessary 
and  required  to  maintain  appropriate  manpower  force  structures, 
related  leadership  resources,  and  technical  experience. 

Analysis  indicates  that  current  compensation  alternatives  would 
be  less  cost-effective.  Further,  the  reserve  retirement  system 
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is  the  primary  tool  for  attracting  prior  active  component 
experience  into  the  reserve  components,  a  tool  that  our  analysis 
indicates  cannot  be  replaced  with  equal  effectiveness  or  at  less 
cost  with  current  compensation  Incentives.  The  1986  Reserve 
Coaquonents  Surveys  indicate  that  retirement  benefits  are  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  the  decision  to  reenlist  or 
remain  in  service.  However,  there  are  current  and  projected 
manpower  force  management  problems  related  to  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system: 

•  The  current  system  contributes  to  a  force  with  more  members 
with  long  service  than  desired.  This  is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  benefits  prior  to  age  60,  and  the 
corresponding  financial  incentive  to  continue  active 
participation  beyond  retirement  qualification. 

•  The  rising  seniority  of  the  part-time  Selected  Reserve 
force  contributes  to  promotion  stagnation  and  related 
dissatisfaction  with  reserve  service.  This  may  result  in 
higher  turnover  of  junior  members  and  a  related  shortage  of 
midcareer  members. 

•  The  current  age-based  system  economically  favors  late  entry 
into  service.  Additionally,  current  limits  on  the  length 
of  service  contribute  to  a  pool  of  trained  mobilization 
assets  with  no  Incentive  to  retain  membership  in  the 
Retired  Reserve  after  mandatory  separation  prior  to  age  60. 

The  6th  QRMC  concludes  that  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system  should  be  modified  to  more  effectively  support  these 
objectives: 

•  Continued  high  retention  of  midcareer  personnel 

•  Continued  attraction  to  the  reserve  components  of  members 
with  prior  active  component  experience,  without  negatively 
affecting  the  maintenance  support  of  required  active 
component  force  structure 

•  Current  and  projected  objective  reserve  component  force 
structures;  by  providing  an  incentive  for  continuous 
performance  of  satisfactory  years  through  20  years  of 
service,  by  providing  an  increasing  incentive  for  self¬ 
selection  out  of  active  membership  from  20  through  30  years 
of  service  for  personnel  without  promotion  potential  or 
critical  skills,  and  by  providing  a  compensation  system 
that  can  be  Integrated  with  selective  retention  programs  in 
the  reserve  components. 

•  Early  initial  entry  and  continuous  satisfactory  service 
through  retirement  for  career-oriented  mambers. 
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Analysis  of  the  current  reserve  compensation  and  retirement 
system  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deferred  income  system 
should  support,  rather  than  dictate  personnel  policy.  The 
introduction  to  Chapter  6  will  detail  hov  and  why  this  is 
necessary  within  the  structure  of  reserve  compensation  and  force 
manpower  policy. 
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For  example,  the  July,  1971 
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,  expressed  the  Committee's  belief 
"that  the  present  reserve  retirement  subsystem  provides  more 
economic  incentive  than  necessary  to  meet  its  manpower 
requirements  by  permitting  annuity  computation  to  be  based  on 
future  pay  rates,  unrelated  to  the  pay  level  in  effect  while  the 
member  was  participating  in  reserve  service."  (Volume  I,  Page 
3-2).  The  argument  presented,  however,  had  to  do  with  equity 
with  the  active  duty  nondisability  retirement  system,  not  with 
an  assessment  of  the  actual  relative  costs  and  interaction  of 


the  two  rystems.  It  also  ignored  the  fact  that  the  active 
system  provides  an  immediate  annuity. 
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Chapter  6.  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  CDKRENT  RESERVE  RETIREMEMT 
SYSTEM 


The  QRMC  assessment  of  costs  and  benefits  of  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system  concluded  that  the  system  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  ability  of  the  reserve  components  to  meet  their 
manpower  objectives.  It  also  found,  however,  that  the  current 
system  is  not  effective  in  supporting  manpower  policies  for 
members  who  have  already  qualified  for  retirement  except  for 
being  age  60.  Further,  it  may  be  less  effective  than  it  could 
be  in  providing  an  incentive  to  continue  participation  for 
members  with  less  than  20  years  of  service.  Given  these 
conclusions,  the  challenge  was  to  determine  if  the  current 
system  could  be  restructured  to  more  effectively  support 
manpower  force  objectives  and  overall  readiness  of  the  reserve 
components . 

The  development  and  assessment  of  possible  alternatives  was 
guided  by  several  considerations,  which  became  the  design 
criteria  for  alternative  systems.  The  general  principles  of 
military  compensation  that  helped  to  guide  the  QRMC  study 
include  the  principle  of  integration  of  active  and  reserve 
component  compensation  systems.  This  integration  supports  the 
transition  of  members  from  one  component  to  another  in  both  war 
and  peacetime  conditions.^  This  was  a  particularly  important 
principle  in  the  review  of  reserve  retirement.  Thus,  in 
assessing  the  range  of  alternatives  to  the  present  system,  the 
6th  QRMC  was  bounded  by  the  realization  of  the  need  to  maintain 
active  and  reserve  retirement  systems  that  provide  for  an 
equitable  and  uncomplicated  transition  from  one  system  to  the 
other.  It  is  also  clear  that,  given  the  need  for  this 
integration,  the  active  duty  retirement  system  cannot  be  driven 
by  the  reserve  system.  This  may  be  obvious  in  view  of  the 
relative  size  and  costs  of  the  two  systems  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  retirement  is  more  critical  for  the  full-time  member. 
Although  reserve  retirement  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
manpower  objectives,  the  relative  importance  of  retirement  for 
reservists  is  affected  by  the  benefits  available  through  their 
full-time  employment.  For  similar  reasons,  the  current 
compensation  elasticities  for  reservists  are  much  lower  than  for 
active  members. 

The  model  used  by  the  QRMC  to  evaluate  retention  effects  of 
changes  in  reserve  retirement  is  described  in  chapter  4.  It  is 
based  on  the  comprehensive  model  developed  by  the  RAND 
Corporation  to  estimate  the  effect  of  compensation  changes  on 
the  retention  of  Air  Force  Officers.  Other  models  that  have 
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been  used  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  military  retirement 
changes  would  affect  retention  showed  less  promise  for 
adaptation  to  reserve  force  populations.  The  use  of  the  RAND 
Dyn2unic  Retention  Model  by  the  6th  QRMC  was  based  in  large  part 
on  the  conviction  that,  because  reserve  compensation  is  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  income  of  career 
reservists,  any  reserve  manpower  model  must  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  effects  of  military  "taste"  variables  in 
addition  to  monetary  factors. 

The  limitations  of  the  RAND  Dynamic  Retention  Model  used  by 
the  C2RMC  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  4.  This  discussion 
makes  it  clear  that,  vrtien  assessing  the  potential  effects  of  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  value  of  reserve  retirement,  the 
possibility  of  error  is,  for  a  number  of  technical  reasons,  much 
greater  for  the  reserve  population,  it  is  also  Important  to 
assess  the  practical  consequences  for  reserve  readiness,  should 
the  actual  effect  of  a  reduction  be  significantly  more  adverse 
than  estimated. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  analysis  of  reserve  retirement  are, 
in  many  respects,  quite  different  from  those  for  the  active 
components.  One  of  the  primary  differences  between  active 
component  and  part-time  reserve  component  members  is  absolute 
knowledge  of  civilian  employability  and  earnings  potential  on 
the  part  of  the  reservist.  While  retirement  from  the  active 
components  and  acceptance  of  full-time  civilian  employment  may 
result  in  increased  current  income  from  the  combination  of 
military  retired  pay  and  civilian  income,  retirement  from  the 
reserve  components  will  produce  higher  current  income  only  if  a 
retirement  alternative  produces  more  current  compensation  than 
active  reserve  participation  or  if  the  retired  member  uses  the 
time  once  spent  on  reserve  component  service  in  a  manner  that 
produces  income  (more  overtime  or  a  second  civilian  job) . 

There  is  general  agreement  that  savings  in  retirement  cannot 
be  realized  without  some  loss  of  senior  career  personnel.  In 
the  active  forces  this  means  increased  accession  costs  that 
would  be  partly  offset  by  lower  current  personnel  costs. 

Because  of  the  limited  paid  duty  of  reserve  members,  reduction 
of  the  proportion  of  senior  personnel  in  the  force  results  in 
relatively  small  savings  compared  with  the  active  components. 
Costs  of  Increased  accession  requirements  generated  by  lower 
retention  of  more  senior  personnel  overwhelm  the  savings 
generated.  Thus  it  is  particularly  Important  planned 

reductions  in  senior  personnel  be  based  on  .erations  other 

than  costs,  e.g.  enhanced  retention  of  midcareer  personnel, 
closer  alignment  with  age  and  experience  objectives  based  upon 
military  effectiveness,  and  similar  life  cycle  management 
considerations . 
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More  inportantly,  the  effectiveness  of  current  compensation 
options  that  would  be  used  to  deal  with  unexpectedly  adverse 
effects  from  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  reserve  retirement  are 
very  difficult  to  estimate  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

•  As  shorn  in  other  analyses  conducted  by  the  6th  QRMC,  the 
effects  of  compensation  in  the  reserve  setting  can  only  be 
understood  within  the  framework  of  the  relationship  between 
reserve  service  and  the  full  time  employment  or  status  of 
the  reserve  member.  Loss  of  civilian  employment  and  Income 
opportunities  dramatically  affects  retention,  as  does 
change  in  job  and  marital  status.  For  a  significant  part 
of  the  reserve  population,  this  can  overwhelm  reserve 
compensation  effects. 

•  Unlike  members  of  the  active  components,  many  reserve 
members  who  stop  participating  for  reasons  other  than 
compensation  often  return  when  these  reasons  no  longer 
prevail.  The  existence  of  the  reserve  retirement  system 
clearly  increases  the  return  rate  of  these  members. 

•  The  reserve  components  rely  heavily  on  the  affiliation  of 
individuals  with  prior  active  component  service.  There  is 
no  experience  to  indicate  what  the  level  of  this 
affiliation  would  be  without  a  strong  reserve  retirement 
incentive.^  As  discussed  earlier,  the  small  amount  of 
light  that  the  experience  between  the  two  World  Wars  can 
shed  on  this  issue  indicates  that  this  could  be  a 
significant  problem.  The  reduction  of  accessions  from  this 
prior  service  population  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
reduced  retention  of  career  force  members  with  respect  to 
increased  training  costs.  Moreover,  this  impact,  combined 
with  the  possibility  of  a  markedly  reduced  return  rate  of 
separatees  as  discussed  above,  makes  it  likely  that  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  value  of  reserve  retirement 
would  have  a  near-term  effect  on  reserve  manpower. 

In  discussing  the  potential  adverse  impacts  of  reducing  the 
value  of  the  active  duty  retirement  system,  analysts  have  noted 
that,  with  all  current  members  of  the  force  continued  in  the 
existing  system  or  "grandfathered,"  the  Impacts  would  not  be 
felt  for  8  to  10  years,  when  the  pull  of  the  retirement  system 
begins  to  have  a  strong  Impact  on  retention.  This  would  provide 
time  to  Implement  current  compensation  programs  to  keep 
retention  at  desired  levels.  In  the  reserve  setting,  as 
discussed  above,  compensatory  Initiatives  could  be  needed  much 
more  quickly. 

The  need  for  effective  integration  of  the  active  duty  and 
reserve  retirement  systems  presents  another  consideration  of 
primary  importance.  As  the  QRMC  analysis  indicates,  reserve 
retirement  is  Important  in  order  to  attract  into  the  National 
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Guard  and  Reserve  sufficient  nuabers  of  neabers  with  prior 
active  coaponent  training  and  experience.  Conversely,  the 
systea  aust  not  be  so  coapetitive  that  it  induces  losses  froa 
the  active  coaponents.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
officers  and  enlisted  specialists  with  high  training  costs  and 
significant  active  coaponent  retention  probleas.  These  factors 
lead  to  the  following  design  considerations  for  alternative 
reserve  systeas: 

•  The  reserve  retireaent  systeot  aust  be  fully  coapatible  with 
the  active  duty  retireaent  systea,  with  active  duty  and 
reserve  service  creditable  in  either  systea. 

•  Reserve  retireaent  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  aid 
in  recruiting  members  with  prior  active  component 
experience  without  being  so  competitive  that  it  causes 
undesired  attrition  from  the  active  components. 

As  noted  above,  the  QRMC  concluded  that  the  current  system  was 
not  effective  in  supporting  personnel  policies  and  retention 
objectives  for  members  who  have  already  qualified  for  retired 
pay  at  age  60.  The  QRMC  review  concluded  that  the  reserve 
components  would  generally  have  some  difficulty  in  managing  the 
Vietnam  Era  hump  within  the  next  several  years  and,  potentially, 
in  producing  optimal  force  distributions  with  the  increasingly 
senior  enlisted  force  that  is  likely  in  the  future.  The  QRMC 
also  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  most  recommendations  for 
significant  alternatives  to  military  retirement  have  proposed 
that  current  members  be  grandfathered.  These  considerations  led 
to  the  following  criteria  for  alternative  retirement  proposals: 

•  An  altern< tive  system  should  be  structured  to  support  the 
accomplishment  of  reserve  manpower  force  objectives  in  the 
near  term. 

•  Members  who  first  entered  a  uniformed  service  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  any  proposed  alternative  should  be  provided 
the  option  of  electing  the  alternative  system  or  remaining 
under  the  current  system. 

There  are  very  significant  differences  among  the  reserve 
components  in  terms  of  both  actual  and  desired  manpower  force 
structures.  Some  components  require  much  higher  retention  from 
20  to  30  years  of  service  in  order  to  meet  their  manpower 
objectives  than  do  others.  In  no  case,  however,  did  a  component 
indicate  a  significant  requirement  for  continued  service  beyond 
30  years,  and  nearly  all  indicated  a  desire  to  decrease  the  size 
of  their  manpower  force  with  more  than  30  years  of  service.  For 
this  reason  the  QRMC  formed  the  following  conclusions: 

•  An  alternative  system  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  seven  reserve  components. 
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•  'The  econonlc  incentive  for  any  desirable  alternative  should 
always  be  for  continued  service  in  a  pay  billet,  through, 
at  nlnlmua,  30  years  of  service. 

The  current  age-based  reserve  retirement  system  does  not 
provide  a  strong  Incentive  for  continuous  satisfactory  reserve 
service  from  initial  entry  into  the  reserve  components.  As  long 
as  the  minimum  qualifications  for  drawing  retired  pa>  are  met 
prior  to  age  60,  there  is  no  direct  compensation  penalty  for 
breaks  in  service.  An  Incentive  for  continuous  participation 
would  increase  the  threshold  for  separation  or  breaks  in  service 
from  outside  pressures,  increasing  the  average  length  of  service 
and,  therefore,  potentially  decreasing  required  accessions: 

•  An  alternative  to  the  current  retirement  system  should 
provide  an  incentive  for  continuous  satisfactory  service 
from  initial  entry  through,  at  minimum,  20  years  of 
service. 

Related  to  the  above  criterion  is  the  positive  effect  of 
continuous  satisfactory  service  on  selected  retention  or  high 
year  of  tenure  policy.  A  compensation  incentive  for  continuous 
satisfactory  participation  would  support  policy  initiatives  such 
as  high  year  of  tenure,  maximum  years  of  total  service,  or 
selective  retention  screening  consistent  with  reserve  component 
requirements. 

An  underlying  principle  of  the  military  retirement  system  is 
that  it  should  be  integrated  with  the  total  system  of  military 
compensation.  Under  current  law,  there  is  no  means  to  replace 
lost  reserve  income  for  the  member  who  has  qualified  for 
retirement  at  age  60  but  is  no  longer  able  to  participate  or  is 
not  allowed  to  do  so.  An  early  payment  that  would  provide  this 
integration  should  be  sensitive  to  the  reserve  income  level 
being  replaced.  The  availability  of  a  retirement  option  that 
replaces  a  percentage  of  reserve  income  would  relieve  a  large 
portion  of  personal  considerations  in  the  reserve  retention 
process.  This  suggests  the  following  criterion  for  a  retirement 
alternative; 

•  An  alternative  to  the  retirement  system  should  provide  a 
means  to  replace  an  appropriate  percentage  of  reserve 
compensation  for  members  who  have  qualified  for  retirement 
at  age  60  but  can  no  longer  participate  due  to  policy  or 
personal  reasons. 

Underlying  all  of  the  principles  of  military  compensation  is 
the  implied  assumption  that  the  elements  of  the  system  are 
sufficiently  visible  that  members  can  understand  the  value  of 
their  compensation  and  react  to  incentives  as  intended  by  the 
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systeB  design.  This  becones  particularly  iaportant  whenever 
significant  changes  are  proposed  or  ispleaented.  Therefore,  the 
following  criterion  is  applicable: 

•  An  alternative  should  be  relatively  straightforward  in 
application,  so  that  the  aodified  or  optional  systen  can  be 
readily  coanunicated  to  and  understood  by  reserve  nenbers. 

In  line  with  the  principle  that  military  compensation  should 
be  no  higher  or  lower  than  necessary  to  fulfill  its  objectives, 
any  alternative  should  not  increase  long-term  retirement  costs 
unless  this  would  clearly  result  in  a  more  cost-effective 
system.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  a 
system  with  increased  long-term  costs  would  be  more  effective, 
the  QRHC  concluded  that: 

•  Retirement  system  alternatives  should  be  cost  neutral  or 
reduce  long-term  retired  pay  costs. 

Finally,  the  overall  guiding  consideration  in  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  alternatives  to  the  reserve  retirement  system  is 
that  policy  should  dictate  force  management  decisions,  not 
compensation.  Compensation  alternatives  should  support  current 
and  projected  policy,  and  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  policy. 


MtgmgtiYe  SYSteng  jggnaid^rgd  in  Priayigiflg  ..StmiHeg 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  alternatives  that  meet  the 
above  criteria,  a  review  was  conducted  of  alternatives  to  the 
current  system  that  had  been  recommended  in  previous  studies  of 
reserve  retirement,  or  alternatives  suggested  by  members  or 
others  concerned  with  retirement  benefits.  The  Reserve 
Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS)  included  two  major  alternatives 
with  several  variations  and  proposed  two  retirement  options  as 
part  of  their  reserve  compensation  system  alternatives: 

•  Eliminate  reserve  retirement.  The  savings  from  elimination 
would  be  reallocated  into  current  compensation  career 
bonuses  for  members  with  over  seven  years  of  service. 

•  Reduce  the  value  of  reserve  retirement.  The  RCSS  proposal 
would  have  resulted  in  retired  pay  reductions  in  the  range 
of  20  to  35  percent.  The  proposal  included  provisions  for 
a  liunp  sum  option.  The  lump  sum  option  could  be  elected  by 
the  member  at  the  tine  of  retirement,  rather  than  at  age 
60. 
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other  proposals,  though  not  as  well  documented  as  the  RCSS 
alternative^,  have  been  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
military  associations,  and  reserve  members  (on  the  1986  Reserve 
Conqponents  Surveys  comment  sheets) .  They  Inclvide  the  following: 

•  The  1985  legislation  subsdtted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  legislation  was  submitted  in  response  to  a 
congressional  directive  that  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986  and  the  requirement 
for  this  review  of  reserve  retirement. 

•  Lowering  the  age  of  first  eligibility  for  retired  pay  to 
55. 

•  Provision  for  an  actuarially  neutral  early  annuity. 

Although  not  always  specified  as  actuarially  neutral, 
suggestions  for  a  "reduced"  early  annuity,  or  &  ^me  portion 
of  retired  pay  prior  to  age  60  were  prevalent  in  the 
comments  made  by  members  participating  in  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys. 

Career  Bonus  Incentives  Instead  of  Reserve  Retirement 

The  QRMC  reviewed  these  alternatives  for  effects  on  manpower 
force  objectives.  The  replacement  of  reserve  retirement  with 
current  compensation  career  bonuses  for  midcareer  members  was 
rejected  as  a  plausible  alternative  for  reasons  outlined  in 
Chapter  5.  Analysis  Indicates  that  current  compensation 
incentives  for  career  service  would  be  more  expensive  ^md  lees 
effective  than  the  current  system  of  reserve  retirement.  The 
effect  of  career  bonuses  or  retainer  pays  on  the  retention  of 
members  who  have  alternatives  to  reserve  service  is  unknown,  and 
qualitative  retention  problems  could  occur.  Finally,  the 
elimination  of  reserve  retirement,  despite  the  provision  of 
current  compensation  Incentives,  would  be  likely  to  reduce 
substantially  the  attraction  of  members  with  prior  active 
component  experience  to  the  reserve  components.  In  1980, 
following  18  months  of  additional  research  and  analysis  on 
reserve  compensation  and  retention  after  the  completion  of  the 
RCSS,  a  final  report  on  the  compensation  system  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress.  The  analysis  concluded 
that  reserve  retirement  was  an  important  inducement  to  career 
force  stability  and  to  accessions  of  members  with  prior  service. 
The  report  concluded  that  "the  overall  structure  of  the 
retirement  system  should  remain  intact."^ 

Appendix  E  provides  the  DoD  Office  of  Actuary  projections  of 
the  effects  of  eliminating  reserve  retirement  on  both  future 
trust  fund  outlays  and  DoD  contributions  to  the  retirement  fund. 
The  projections  indicate  that  outlays  from  the  Military 
Retirement  Fund  would  not  begin  to  decrease  until  the  year  2026. 
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Chapter  5  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  known  retirement 
system  costs  and  estimated  current  compensation  costs  that  would 
be  associated  with  the  elimination  of  reserve  retirement.  These 
costs  would  increase  federal  outlays  for  the  next  50  years  and 
increase  the  DoO  budget  Indefinitely.  Additional  recruiting  and 
training  costs,  not  Included  in  the  estimates  but  likely  to  be 
as  significant  as  the  estimated  current  compensation  costs, 
would  add  to  the  total  costs  of  this  alternative.  The 
elimination  of  reserve  retirement  and  its  replacement  with 
career  bonuses  was  rejected  as  a  viable  alternative,  due  to  the 
associated  Increases  in  cost  and  the  elimination  of  the 
attraction  of  prior  active  component  experience  to  the  reserve 
components . 

While  the  monetary  cost  likely  to  be  associated  with  the 
replacement  of  the  reserve  retirement  system  with  current 
compensation  incentives  is  a  major  consideration,  potential 
impacts  on  manpower  force  structures  are  also  Important.  The 
RAND  models  developed  for  the  6th  QRMC  were  used  to  estimate 
these  impacts.  Under  the  Incentives  of  the  current  retirement 
system,  the  length  of  service  of  many  reservists  stretches  well 
beyond  30  years.  Thus,  the  Impacts  of  eliminating  reserve 
retirement  on  distribution  of  manpower  experience  would  be 
partially  masked  for  15  to  20  years  and  would  not  be  fully 
revealed  until  30  or  more  years  following  elimination.  This 
time  span  is  sufficient  to  place  severe  burdens  on  most  military 
manpower  models,  let  alone  a  new  model  of  the  complex  reserve 
manpower  system  that  has  heretofore  not  been  represented  except 
by  relatively  primitive  models. 

The  QRMC,  therefore,  used  the  RAND  models  to  project  notional 
manpower  force  structure  distribution  by  treating  the  existing 
force  as  though  it  had  been  retained  without  a  retirement 
incentive.  The  notional  distribution  was  obtained  by  projecting 
the  actual  1986  manpower  force  of  the  four  components  over  20 
years.  This  provides  an  approximation  of  how  a  current 
compensation  alternative  would  affect  the  distribution  of 
experience.  Since  the  existing  force  was  not  retained  without  a 
retirement  incentive  and  the  projection  is  cut  off  at  20  years, 
the  relative  differences  are  likely  to  be  underestimated.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  projected  effects  might  be  reduced 
through  skillful  targeting  and  packaging  of  the  current 
compensation  alternatives. 

Figure  6-1  presents  the  percentage  change  in  enlisted 
years-of-service  groups  for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  The  percentage  change  shown  is  relative  to  the 
strength  within  each  years-of-service  group  under  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system,  projected  for  20  years  from  1986. 

Two  facts  are  critical  to  interpretation  of  the  graph:  the 
model  assumes  constant  endstrength  (no  growth  or  decline)  and 
the  model  assiunes  that  accessions  are  available  and  the  DoD  will 
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provide  all  necessary  monetary  incentives  to  obtain  them.  The 
percentages  of  change  shown  are  also  relative  to  the  total 
strength  within  each  years-of-service  group.  Thus  the  3  percent 
increase  in  years-of-service  group  0  through  4  for  the  USAR 
represents  a  number  equal  to  13  percent  of  the  15-19 
years-of-service  group.  Finally,  as  discussed  above,  the  change 
in  force  profile  shown  in  the  graph  is  a  snapshot  after  20 
years;  change  in  the  direction  indicated  might  be  expected  to 
continue. 

The  model  indicates  that,  in  the  absence  of  reserve 
retirement,  retention  oecomes  a  problem  in  the  midyears  of 
service,  even  with  current  compensation  alternatives  in  place. 
This  is  shown  in  Figure  6-1.  The  shift  in  force  profile 
represents  the  increases  in  accessions  that  are  required  to 
offset  the  reduction  in  career  retention.  Projected  shifts  in 
force  profiles  that  result  from  replacing  reserve  retirement 
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with  current  compensation  are  based  on  an  even  distribution  of 
the  current  compensation  increases  for  members  across  all  years 
of  service.  Although  the  15  percent  increase  in  current 
compensation  maintains  current  accession  levels,  it  does  so  by 
marginally  increasing  the  average  length  of  service  for  new 
entrants  rather  than  by  increasing  the  average  length  of  service 
for  careerists. 

Substitution  of  youth  for  experience  is  much  more  problematic 
in  the  reserve  than  in  the  active  components.  Not  only  is 
training  more  expensive  relative  to  the  actual  cost  of 
experienced  part-time  personnel  but,  even  if  all  the  increased 
accessions  are  provided  formal  training,  substantial  on-the-job 
training  is  necessary  to  achieve  individual  readiness.  It  is 
clear  that  problems  of  limited  training  time  and  adequate 
training  resources  make  this  a  long  process  in  the  reserve. 
Steady  state  objective  manpower  force  profiles  developed  by  the 
Services  for  the  6th  QRMC  generally  indicate  a  trade-off  between 
youth  and  experience  that  uses  increased  numbers  of  midcareer 
personnel  and  fewer  members  with  over  25  years  of  service. 

Should  reserve  retirement  be  replaced  with  current 
compensation,  the  significant  projected  losses  of  midcareer 
personnel  could  potentially  be  reduced  through  skillful 
targeting  of  current  compensation  alternatives  instead  of  an 
across-the-board  distribution.  There  is  a  substantial  question 
as  to  how  much  more  efficient  such  targeting  would  be  in  the 
reserve  environment,  however.  The  long-term  ability  to  provide 
stable  and  visible  targeted  bonuses  or  special  pays  is  another 
consideration.  For  example,  the  6th  QRMC  review  of  reserve 
bonus  programs  found  that  congressional  delays  in  reauthorizing 
bonus  authority  and  delays  in  implementation  of  the  programs  by 
the  reserve  components  appeared  to  result  in  decreased 
retention.  The  stability  of  the  retention  incentive  provided  by 
the  reserve  retirement  sy-tem  is  certainly  an  important  plus 
during  any  period  wit!  '•  nging  budget  priorities  and  changing 
emphasis  on  the  manpower  program  turbulence. 

As  explained  in  chapter  5,  the  QRMC  concludes  that  current 
compensation  alternatives  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system.  If  current  compensation  were 
substituted  for  reserve  retirement,  and  one  examines  the 
potential  impacts  on  the  experience  distribution  of  reserve 
manpower,  it  is  seen  that  such  a  change  would  reduce  the 
proportion  of  members  with  very  long  service.  This  change  is 
warranted.  It  would  also  be  likely  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
members  with  between  15  and  19  years  of  service,  however,  and 
this  change  would  almost  certainly  impact  on  readiness. 
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Reductions  in  the  Value  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Even  if  it  is  granted  that  current  compensation  in  lieu  of 
reserve  retirement  would  not  reduce  costs  or  improve  personnel 
readiness,  it  could  still  reasonably  be  argued  that  reducing  the 
value  of  reserve  retirement  would  save  dollars  in  DoD  budget 
authority,  dollars  that  could  be  used  for  targeted  incentives 
that  would  more  effectively  achieve  manpower  objectives. 

Although  a  combination  of  current  income  career  bonuses  in 
combination  with  a  less  expensive  reserve  retirement  system 
might  produce  similar  accession  requirements,  to  the  current 
system  at  the  same  or  less  cost,  it  is  highly  unlikely.  A  20 
percent  reduction  in  the  value  of  reserve  retirement  for  new 
entrants  results  in  increased  accession  requirements,  varying 
between  1.5  percent  and  3.0  percent  depending  on  component 
(Figure  6-2) .  The  20  percent  reduction  in  reserve  retirement 
would  result  in  an  normal  cost  of  is . 2  percent  of  basic  pay  for 
new  entrants,  leaving  a  maximum  of  6  percent  of  reserve  basic 
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pay  appropriations  available  to  offset  the  associated  cost 
increases  of  higher  personnel  turnover.  (Savings  would  increase 
as  the  normal  cost,  computed  under  a  weighted  average,  gradually 
was  reduced  from  22.8  percent  to  18.2  percent.  Current  outlays 
would  continue  through  2026  just  as  they  would  if  reserve 
retirement  were  eliminated,  so  that  total  costs  to  the 
government  would  be  higher  with  any  significant  reduction  in  the 
value  of  reserve  retirement.)  As  stated  earlier,  initial  entry 
training  costs  in  the  reserve  components  tend  to  overwhelm 
savings  produced  by  earlier  separation  of  senior  members,  unless 
there  is  an  offsetting  increase  in  midcareer  retention. 

Reductions  in  the  value  of  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system,  while  maintaining  the  current  structure  of  the  system, 
would  not  reduce  the  problems  already  identified  with  the 
present  system.  For  instance,  members  who  have  completed  20 
years  of  service  qualifying  for  retirement  at  age  60  are  still 
encouraged  to  remain  in  active  reserve  service  for  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  to  increase  their  eventual  retirement  benefit. 

To  model  reductions  in  the  value  of  reserve  retirement,  the 
6th  QRMC  used  the  same  approach  as  was  used  in  modeling 
elimination  of  the  system.  Figure  6-2  indicates  the  projected 
changes  in  manpower  force  profiles  from  a  20  percent  reduction 
in  the  value  of  the  current  reserve  retirement  system. 

Midcareer  years  of  service  groups  are  most  affected.  The  losses 
are  cumulative  as  years  of  service  increase,  since  losses  in 
these  years  of  service  are  not  fully  replaced  by  gains  even 
under  the  assumptions  of  the  model,  which  does  not  constrain 
accessions  based  on  supply  estimates.  The  percentage  declines 
in  the  senior  years  of  service,  for  all  components  except  the 
USAFR,  are  less  than  the  midcareer  declines,  indicating  that 
those  members  who  do  stay,  stay  longer.  The  net  result  is 
increased  shortages  of  midcareer  personnel.  The  USAFR  profile 
reflects  the  relatively  high  current  seniority  of  that 
component,  and  would  be  expected  to  settle  eventually  into  the 
same  pattern  as  the  other  components.  Reserve  retirement 
annuities  are  sensitive  to  participation  levels:  given  a  20 
percent  reduction  in  the  value  of  reserve  retirement,  increased 
service  by  members  who  stay  will  cause  overall  retirement  costs 
to  decline  by  less  than  20  percent. 

The  RAND  model  indicates  that  required  accessions  will 
increase  across  the  board  by  a  little  over  2  percent,  a 
significant  increase  when  the  cost  of  recruiting  and  initial 
entry  training  is  compared  with  the  small  savings  generated  in 
reserve  retirement.  Not  only  would  such  an  alternative 
exacerbate  the  problems  with  the  current  system,  it  would  result 
in  both  an  increased  DoD  Budget  and  increased  federal  outlays. 
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The  1985  legislation  to  Reduce  Accrual  Account  ^[ipropriations 

The  1985  draft  legislation  that  the  DoD  was  required  to  subnlt 
to  the  Congress  eventually  resulted  in  reduced  benefits  for 
active  duty  members  who  enter  service  after  August  1,  1986,  and 
retire  with  less  than  30  years  of  service.  This  legislation 
also  changed  the  retired  pay  adjustment  procedure  from  full  CPI 
protection  to  an  annual  percentage  adjustment  increase  of  CPI 
minus  1  percent. 

In  the  draft  legislation  sent  to  the  Congress,  the  penalty  for 
retirement  prior  to  30  years  of  service  would  have  affected 
reserve  members  as  well  as  active  component  members.  The 
legislation  did  not  consider  the  effects  of  this  change  on 
reserve  manpower  objectives.  The  new  law  includes  a  one-time 
restoration  to  the  amount  that  would  have  been  pay2d)le  had  full 
CPI  protection  been  in  effect.  Also,  the  penalty  for  retirement 
prior  to  30  years  of  service  no  longer  applies  after  age  62,  at 
that  time,  retired  pay  is  recomputed  without  the  penalty. 

If  both  the  active  and  reserve  retirement  systems  had  been 
changed  in  1986,  the  age-62  adjustments  would  have  occurred  only 
two  years  after  initial  eligibility  to  receive  reserve  retired 
pay.  The  trust  fund  outlay  and  OoD  budget  impacts  that  would 
have  resulted  from  such  changes  are  presented  in  Appendix  E.  As 
indicated,  only  a  slight  reduction  would  occur  in  trust  fund 
outlays,  beginning  in  the  year  2025,  with  marginal  savings  in 
the  DoD  budget.  In  effect,  the  proposed  change  would  have 
increased  the  already  great  incentive  for  reserve  members  to 
continue  in  an  active  status  for  as  long  as  possible,  further 
reducing  system  flexibility  without  producing  appreciable 
savings.  For  these  reasons,  the  1985  proposal  was  rejected  as 
an  alternative. 

Eligibility  for  Retired  Pay  at  Age  55 

Eligibility  for  reserve  retired  pay  at  age  55  has  often  been 
suggested.  This  is  seen  as  particularly  relevant  to  the 
situation  of  military  technicians.  Military  technicians  are 
civil  servants  who  provide  full-time  support  to  the  reserve 
components  and  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Typically,  they  are  first 
eligible  for  an  immediate,  unreduced  civil  service  retired  pay 
annuity  at  age  55.  As  a  consequence,  the  majority  of 
technicians  remain  in  service  until  at  least  age  55.^ 

During  testimony  on  H.R.  2744  in  1948,  both  congressional 
members  and  Department  of  Defense  representatives  suggested  that 
the  eligibility  age  for  reserve  retired  pay  should  be  lowered  to 
55  in  the  event  that  civil  service  retired  pay  eligibility  was 
lowered  to  age  55.  Eligibility  for  full  civilian  employment 
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retirement  benefits  was  lowered  to  age  55  by  Public  Law  89>554 
on  September  6,  1966.  The  eligibility  age  for  reserve 
retirement  was  not  considered.  The  QRMC  rejected  the  prospect 
of  simply  lowering  the  eligibility  age  to  55  for  two  reasons: 

•  Lowering  the  eligibility  age  for  full  reserve  retired  pay 
to  age  55  would  immediately  Increase  trust  fund  outlays  and 
the  DoD  Budget.  An  actuarially  neutral  age  55  annuity 
would  increase  near-term  fund  outlays  while  the  DoD  Budget 
would  remain  unchanged. 

•  Setting  the  age  of  eligibility  for  reserve  retired  pay  at 
55  would  not  provide  a  flexible  retirement  program 
supportive  of  reserve  component  personnel  policies.  It 
would  only  partially  reduce  the  problem  of  "gray  area" 
retirees,  and  it  could  increase  the  incentive  for  some 
members  to  remain  in  an  active  status  through  retired  pay 
eligibility  at  age  55. 

Providing  an  actuarially  neutral  reduced  annuity  at  age  55  or 
earlier  would  address  some  of  these  shortcomings.  In  fact,  an 
actuarially  neutral  annuity  was  the  first  alternative  examined 
in  the  QPMC  review.  This  alternative  is  discussed  in  greater 
detail  later. 

Lusp  Sum  Betlrement 

The  RCSS  concluded  that  "the  option  of  a  lump  sum  payment  . . . 
would  work  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  government  and  the 
reservist."^  The  RCSS  proposal  would  have  denied  any  fuxrther 
benefits  including  health  care,  survivor  benefit  plans,  and 
commissary  and  exchange  privileges.  .Although  a  lump  sum 
retirement  system  can  be  structured  to  produce  the  greatest 
savings  to  the  government  and  the  greatest  present  value  to  most 
individuals,  such  a  system  has  significant  drawbacks.  These 
disadvantages  are  more  impoirtant  for  the  reserve  components, 
which  differ  significantly  from  one  another  with  respect  to 
manpower  force  requirements.  Proponents  of  a  lump  sun  system 
point  out  the  flexibility  that  such  a  system  provides  to 
military  manpower  force  managers.  Hie  discount  rates  used  to 
calculate  the  lump  sum  and  the  actual  age  or  year  of  service  for 
eligibility  can  be  adjusted  to  provide  an  immediate  economic 
Incentive  to  extend  or  curtail  service.  Although  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  flexibility,  the  actual  effects  of  purely 
economic  incentives  on  the  decision  to  retire  are  unclear. 

Table  6-1  shows  the  value  of  an  actuarially  neutral  lump  sum 
retirement  to  a  typical  officer  in  pay  grade  05,  using  the 
assumptions  of  the  DoD  Actuary.  The  table  assumes  that  the 
officer  first  entered  service  at  22  years  of  age  and  would  be 
first  eligible  for  a  Ituip  sun  retirement  at  age  42,  with  20 
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6.  Tha  parcant  of  drill  pay  ralataa  tha  early  annuity  to  tha  aonthly  drill  pay  of  a  aaafcar  uho 
repularly  parforaa  only  four  paid  drilla  par  Month.  Tha  parcant  dacraaaaa  proportionate 
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(5  parcant  long-tana  inflation,  1.2  parcant  long-tana  real  uaga  grouth,  and  1.6  parcant  real  intaraat). 


satisfactory  years  of  service.  Table  6-2  provides  the  values 
for  a  typical  enlisted  neidoer  in  pay  grade  E7,  who  first  entered 
service  at  age  18  and  is  first  eligible  for  retirement  at  age 
38.  The  tables  assume  that  a  member  who  rcuoains  in  active 
reserve  service  beyond  20  years  of  service  continues  to  accrue 
retirsMnt  points. 
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Notes: 

1.  Assund  Inflation;  S.O  percent  (long-tens) 

2.  Astuaed  Pay  Scale  Growth:  6.2  percent  (long-tena) 

3.  The  SMwber  continues  to  eccrue  retirement  points  beyond  20  years  of  sarvtce. 

A.  The  percent  of  drill  pay  ralatas  the  early  annuity  to  the  monthly  drill  pay  of  a  member  who 
regularly  performs  only  four  paid  drills  per  month.  The  percent  decreases  proportionate 
to  an  increase  in  the  mmtMr  of  paid  drills,  and  decreases  at  an  increasing  rate 
for  sMBbers  who  regularly  perform  additional  paid  active  mandaya. 

S.  lui^  sue  and  early  annuity  amounts  are  calculated  using  the  assusptions  of  the  DoO  Actuary 

(5  percent  long-term  inflation,  1.2  percent  long-term  real  wage  growth,  and  1.6  percent  real  interest). 


The  dollar  amounts  required  by  this  alternative  po  .r.t  out 
several  problems  with  the  use  of  lump  sum  paymentt^  an 
incentive  to  retire: 

a  If  only  monetary  motivations  are  considered,  there  is  no 
real  incentive  to  retire,  because  the  values  are  calculated 
actuarially  neutral  to  age  60.  Continued  reserve  service 
nets  the  present  value  of  reserve  pay  and  increases  the 
value  of  the  lump  sum  payment  by  the  further  accumulation 
of  retirement  points.  Further,  there  is  no  economic  loss 
in  the  original  value  of  the  lump  sum  as  long  as  the  member 
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is  under  age  60.  Because  the  retirement  decision  is  not 
linked  to  the  start  of  a  second  career,  there  is  not  the 
seune  incentive  to  leave  as  there  is  for  the  active  duty 
member. 

•  If  economic  assumptions  are  considered,  the  higher  the 
personal  discount  rate  that  a  member  would  apply  to  the 
time  and  effort  required  for  continued  reserve  service  and 
to  the  lump  sum,  the  sooner  the  member  would  retire, 
assuming  a  constant  value  of  time  and  money  for  the  member. 
Personal  discount  rates  are  associated  with  alternative  use 
of  time  and  money,  and  individuals  with  high  personal 
discount  rates  include  members  with  substantial  alternative 
investment  opportunities.  It  can  be  argued  that  these 
members  are  likely  to  be  the  most  qualified  and  productive. 

•  The  Income  tax  consequences  of  a  lump  sum  payment  are 
significant.  Special  legislation  would  be  required  to 
shield  the  payment  from  the  extreme  taxation  resulting  from 
the  receipt  of  a  lump  sum  payment  during  peak  earning 
years . 

•  Varying  the  amounts  of  lump  sum  payments  to  meet  manpower 
force  objectives  could  be  counterproductive;  variation 
would  be  likely  to  increase  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
present  value  of  the  lump  sum.  Uncertainty  increases 
investment  risk  and,  therefore,  the  personal  discount  rate. 

•  Although  the  use  of  lump  sum  retirement  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  survivor  benefit  programs,  elimination  of 
the  other  nonmonetary  retirement  benefits  would  detract 
from  the  institutional  value  of  reserve  retirement  and 
could  therefore  have  negative  repercussions  on  the 
perceptions  of  reserve  service  among  younger  members. 

The  use  of  lump  sum  payments  would  produce  long-term  savings 
in  fund  outlays;  however,  an  actuarially  neutral  calculation 
would  not  produce  savings  in  the  DoD  Budget.  Cost  projections 
made  by  the  DoD  Actuary  (Appendix  E)  indicate  that  a  lump  sum 
retirement  system  would  initially  double  actual  fund  outlays. 

The  example  provided  assumes  that  the  option  would  apply  to  new 
entrants  only,  and  that  it  would  be  received  at  age  60.  There 
would  be  no  change  in  fund  outlays  through  the  year  2028,  when 
outlays  would  double.  Outlays  would  decrease  slowly,  falling 
below  projected  outlays  for  the  current  system  in  2063  and 
failing  to  produce  net  savings  until  close  to  the  year  2100. 
Moving  the  eligibility  date  forward,  and  allowing  current 
members  to  opt  for  a  lump  sum,  produces  similar  effects  over  a 
slightly  shorter  period.  Moving  the  eligibility  age  forward 
could  produce  real  savings  to  the  extent  that  individuals  would 
retire  earlier  and  accumulate  fewer  retirement  points. 
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Figure  6-3 


Figure  6-3  presents  the  projected  change  in  manpower  force 
profiles,  using  the  same  modeling  approach  as  in  the  previous 
alternatives  and  assuming  eligibility  for  the  lump  sum  at  any 
time  after  20  qualifying  years  of  service.  The  liuap  sum 
alternative  decreases  accession  requirements  and  provides  the 
most  extensive  increase  in  midcareer  retention  of  any  of  the 
alternatives.  The  results  of  the  RAND  model  for  an  actuarially 
neutral  alternative  (either  lump  sum  or  early  annuities)  must  be 
viewed  cautiously.  The  model  computes  retention  on  the  economic 
values  of  the  alternative.  By  definition,  an  actuarially 
neutral  amount  does  not  change  in  present  value  at  the  set 
discount  rate  prior  to  the  referenced  age  (age  60) .  It  is 
certainly  possible  that,  despite  the  net  present  value  of 
continued  service  and  the  economic  neutrality  of  the  lump  sum, 
the  amounts  involved  would  entice  more  personnel  to  retire  at  or 
shortly  after  initial  eligibility  than  the  model  Indicates. 
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Personnel  with  the  greatest  experience  and  highest  levels  of 
I  participation,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  Ivimp  sum  values, 

j  would  be  likely  to  be  the  first  to  retire. 

I  In  addition  to  causing  uncertainty  over  the  timing  of  the  loss 

t  of  experienced  personnel  under  this  alternative,  the  actuarlally 

neutral  lump  sum  vastly  increases  federal  outlays  and  continues 
the  undesirable  effects  of  an  age  based  system.  For  these 
reasons,  the  QRMC  rejected  lump  sum  alternatives  to  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system. 

Actuarlally  Neutral  Sarly  Annuities 

Offering  a  reduced  early  and  immediate  retirement  annuity  or 
lump  sum  payment  that  is  "actuarlally  neutral"  means  that  the 
l\imp  sum  present  value  of  all  future  payments  (or  lump  sum 
payment)  of  the  new  annuity  is  equal  to  the  lump  sum  value  of 
the  old  annuity.  The  new  payment  stream  has  more  payments  than 
in  the  present  system,  but  they  are  reduced  to  equal  the  present 
lump  sum  value  of  the  old  stream.  ; 

An  actuarlally  neutral  early  annuity  would  provide  reserve 
’  members  with  an  annuity  calculated  to  provide  the  same  lifetime 

value  as  the  current  system.  The  amount  of  the  early  annuity  is 
I  determined  by  calculating  the  projected  lifetime  annuity  from 

I  age  60  and  providing  a  reduced  early  annuity  that,  at  the 

i  implied  discount  rate,  produces  the  same  lifetime  value  for  the 

retired  population  as  a  whole  as  the  current  system  would 
provide.  An  actuarlally  neutral  system  would  be  neutral  in  cost 
to  the  government,  but  not  necessarily  neutral  in  value  to  an 
Individual  member. 

The  actuarlally  neutral  early  annuity  has  been  suggested 
several  tines  and,  from  member  comments  in  response  to  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys,  seems  to  have  some  currency  as  an 
alternative.  In  1969,  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
recommended  retirement  at  a  reduced  figure,  actuarlally 
computed,  at  age  50  with  20  years  of  creditable  service. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  objective  was  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  (H.R.  8859) .  The  DoD  recommended  deferment  of 
action  on  H.R.  8859  pending  completion  of  the  review  of  the 
total  military  retirement  system.  Also,  in  1971  a  special 
Interagency  Committee  recommended  to  the  President  a  plan  to 
change  reserve  retirement;  the  plan  included  an  actuarlally 
reduced  annuity  as  early  as  age  50.^ 

Table  6-1  shows  the  actuarlally  neutral  retired  pay  for  a  ■ 

typical  officer  in  pay  grade  05  with  3127  retirement  points  at  | 
20  years  of  service.  For  this  officer,  an  actuarlally  neutral 
early  annuity  would  vary  from  82.3  percent  of  monthly  drill  pay 
after  20  years  of  service  to  over  200  percent  after  37  years  of 
service.  These  percentages  would  be  significantly  less  for  an 
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officer  with  less  total  active  service  and  less  intensity  of 
reserve  participation.  Because  personal  discount  rates  are 
normally  higher  than  the  discount  rates  that  would  be  used  in 
calculating  the  early  annuity,  members  would  tend  to  favor 
retirement  over  continued  service,  despite  the  ability  to 
continue  drawing  reserve  duty  pay  and  accumulating  additional 
retirement  points.  More  importantly,  this  system  strongly 
favors  members  with  large  retirement  point  accumulations.  These 
members  are  typically  the  most  experienced  and  those  with  the 
highest  participation  levels. 

Table  6-2  shows  the  full  actuarially  reduced  early  annuity  for 
a  typical  enlisted  member  in  pay  grade  E7  with  3127  points.  The 
results  are  generally  the  same  as  for  the  officer  example.  The 
difference  in  the  percent  of  mouthly  drill  pay  for  a  minimum 
participant  results  from  the  actuarial  calculation.  Because  the 
early  annuity  is  discounted  from  age  60  to  the  retirement  age 
and  the  survivorship  discount  rate  increases  as  the  age  of  the 
retiring  member  decreases,  the  calculation  produces  a  higher 
early  annuity  for  members  who  are  closer  to  age  60,  with  all 
other  factors  equal.  This  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  early 
annuity  alternative  per  se,  but  of  the  fact  that  the  annuity  is 
calculated  based  on  age  rather  than  years  of  service.  An  age- 
based  system  favors  officers,  who  typically  enter  service  later 
and  consequently  wait  a  shorter  time  to  collect  retired  pay  than 
do  enlisted  members. 

Although  this  system  would  provide  an  economic  incentive  to 
retire,  it  would  not  provide  significantly  greater  flexibility 
to  manpower  force  managers.  The  system  would  support  selective 
retention  policies  by  allowing  members  who  are  selected  out  to 
replace  drill  pay  with  retired  pay  in  the  monthly  income 
equation.  It  also  provides  the  member  with  an  annuity  for  life. 

Figure  6-4  charts  the  projected  changes  in  force  profiles  of 
an  actuarially  neutral  early  annuity  using  the  RAND  models. 

For  the  same  reasons  stated  regarding  the  actuarially  neutral 
lump  sum  payment,  the  projections  for  years-of -service  groups 
past  20  years  of  service  must  be  viewed  cautiously.  For  members 
with  high  point  accumulations,  the  annuity  would  be  higher  than 
normal  monthly  drill  pay,  potentially  providing  too  much 
incentive  to  leave  the  reserves  despite  the  economic  rationality 
of  continued  service  that  is  Incorporated  in  the  model. 

This  alternative  has  a  significant  drawback:  it  would  be  most 
attractive  to  members  with  large  retirement  point  accumulations. 
These  may  be  the  members  that  the  reserve  components  would  most 
prefer  to  retain.  This  system  favors  late  entry  into  military 
service,  just  as  the  present  system  does.  In  addition,  an 
actuarially  neutral  early  annuity  that  is  calculated  from  an 
age-based  system  does  not  encourage  continuous  service;  that  is, 
there  is  no  penalty  for  breaks  in  service  so  long  as 

I 
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Figure  6-4 


qualification  is  obtained  prior  to  age  60.  This  alternative 
would  not  support  current  or  projected  manpower  force  policy  and 
was  therefore  rejected  as  an  alternative. 

The  QRMC  made  several  attempts  to  adapt  the  concept  of  an 
actuarial ly  neutral  early  annuity  to  fit  the  criteria 
established  for  judging  alternatives  to  the  current  system.  The 
most  promising  of  these  attempts  was  a  two-tier,  actuarially 
neutral  annuity.  As  examined,  this  alternative  would  provide  an 
actuarially  reduced  annuity  at  retirement,  based  on  a  fixed 
number  of  points  (1500),  with  the  remaining  points  used  to 
calculate  the  second  tier  at  age  60.  The  member  would  then 
receive  the  sum  of  the  two  tiers  for  life.^ 

The  two-tier  actuarially  neutral  alternative  would  equalize 
the  first-tier  annuity  for  all  members  of  the  same  age  and  in 
the  same  pay  grade.  Under  this  alternative,  members  with  high 
point  accumulations  would  not  have  a  greater  incentive  to  retire 
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than  those  with  lower  accunulatlons.  The  saall  first-tier 
annuity  would  support  current  and  projected  manpower  force 
policies  by  allowing  neabers  to  replace  a  portion  of  current 
drill  pay  if  forced  to  separate.  It  would  economically  favor  a 
decision  to  continue  in  an  active  status,  because  the  present 
value  of  drill  pay  and  additional  retirement  points  would  almost 
always  exceed  the  value  of  the  alternative  retirement. 

Because  the  annuity  would  be  calculated  in  reference  to  the 
current  age  60  annuity,  this  alternative  would  continue  the 
effects  of  an  age-based  retirement  system.  The  first  tier  would 
be  equal  for  two  members  of  the  szune  pay  grade  and  age.  It 
would  differ,  however,  for  members  with  the  same  pay  grade  and 
years  of  service,  but  of  different  ages.  Thus  the  alternative 
would  continue  the  same  age-based  system  effects  identified  for 
the  full  actuarially  neutral  early  annuity,  problems  that  are 
not  supportive  of  manpower  force  policy.  Although  the 
alternative  would  be  neutral  to  the  current  system,  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  for  enlisted  members  at  initial  retirement 
qualification  would  not  be  adequate  if  annuities  for  officers 
and  more  senior  members  were  kept  at  reasonzJsle  levels. 

Analysis  of  this  alternative  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
QRMC-recommended  alternative  to  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system. 

The  Recommended  Alternative:  The  Two-Tier  Years-of -Service- 
Based  Early  Annuity  option 

The  two-tier  years-of-service-based  early  annuity  alternative 
(the  Two-Tier  Option)  would  provide  an  optional  early  annuity  at 
any  point  after  initial  qualification  for  retirement.  The 
annuity  would  be  based  on  years  of  service  from  the  pay  entry 
base  date  (PEBD).^  The  Two-Tier  Option  would  still  require  20 
years  of  satisfactory  service  to  qualify.  Once  an  individual  was 
qualified,  the  total  years  of  service  from  PEBD  would  be  used, 
and  satisfactory  years  would  no  longer  be  relevant. 

The  first  tier  would  be  a  flat  percent  of  the  retired  pay 
base,  calculated  under  the  high-three  averaging  method.  There 
would  be  a  retirement  point  reduction  for  electing  the  option. 
The  annuity  would  be  adjusted  for  inflation  from  election  until 
age  62,  using  the  CPI  minus  1  percent  mechanism. 

The  second  tier  would  be  at  age  62,  calculated  from  the 
remaining  accumulated  retirement  points  after  subtraction  of  the 
retirement  point  reduction.  The  formula  for  calculating  the 
second  tier  is  Identical  to  the  current  formula,  except  that  the 
retired  pay  base  is  esteUDlished  at  the  time  of  first-tier 
electim  and  is  adjusted  by  the  full  CPI  to  age  62;  thus  any 
loss  in  earning  power  of  the  first-tier  annuity  that  resulted 
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froa  the  use  of  the  CPI  minus  1  percent  adjustment  mechanism 
would  be  caught  up  for  the  first-tier  annuity  before  it  was 
added  to  the  second-tier  annuity. 

Medical  care  benefits  for  the  member  and  dependents  would 
commence  on  the  member's  60th  birthday.  Election  of  the  Two- 
Tier  Option  would  not  affect  the  current  medical  care  benefit. 
This  is  similar  to  the  situation  today  for  the  survivor  of  a 
reservist  who  elects  an  Immediate  benefit  under  the  Reserve 
Component  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and  dies  prior  to  age  60.  The 
survivor  receives  the  annuity  immediately  on  the  member's  death 
but  does  not  receive  the  medical  benefits  until  the  date  on 
which  the  deceased  member  would  have  reached  age  60. 

Retired  pay  after  age  62  would  be  the  sum  of  the  first  tier, 
as  adjusted  at  age  62,  and  the  second  tier  as  calculated,  with  a 
one-time  catch-up  for  inflation.  Retired  pay  after  age  62  would 
be  adjusted  annually  for  inflation,  based  on  the  CPI  minus  1 
percent  method. 

Table  6-3  shows  the  percent  of  retired  pay  at  a  given  year  of 
service  and  the  point  reduction  for  electing  the  Two-Tier 
Option.  Table  6-4  provides  sm  example  of  the  calculation  and 
lifetime  earning  stream  of  a  member  electing  the  Two-Tier 
Option. 

As  Table  6-4  illustrates,  a  member  electing  the  Two-Tier 
Option  would  receive  a  flat  percent  of  the  retired  pay  base, 
beginning  the  month  and  year  of  retirement.  This  amount  would 
be  adjusted  each  year  by  the  applicable  retired  pay  adjustment 
mechanism  (Table  6-4  uses  the  CPI  minus  1  percent  because  this 
is  applicable  to  new  members  on  or  after  August  1,  1986) .  At 
age  62,  the  retired  pay  base  and  the  first-tier  monthly  retired 
pay  are  adjusted  for  the  full  intervening  percentage  increase  in 
the  CPI.  (The  Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986,  which 
resulted  in  the  change  from  full  CPI  indexing  of  military 
retired  pay  to  the  CPI  minus  1  percent  method,  includes  a  one¬ 
time  catch-up  to  full  CPI  from  retirement  to  age  62  at  age  62.) 
Once  the  first-tier  point  reduction  is  calculated  (with  1500 
points  at  20  years  of  service  on  a  5  percent  first  tier,  the 
example  pay  grade  05  member  in  table  6-4  is  charged  1875  points 
for  25  years  of  service  and  a  7.5  percent  first  tier),  the 
second  tier  is  calculated  by  subtracting  the  first-tier  point 
reduction  from  the  member's  total  point  accumulation  and 
dividing  the  result  by  360  to  determine  the  equivalent  years  of 
active  service.  The  number  of  equivalent  years  of  active 
service  is  multiplied  by  2.5  percent  to  determine  the 
second-tier  retired  pay  multiplier  (percent  of  the  adjusted 
retired  pay  base  for  the  second  tier) .  The  second-tier 
multiplier  is  applied  against  the  adjusted  retired  pay  base. 

The  resulting  amount  is  added  to  the  adjusted  first-tier  amount 
at  age  62  to  determine  the  monthly  annuity.^ 
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Table  6-3.  Point  Raductlona  and  Percant  of  Retfrad  Pay 
Pay  Baaa  for  Electing  The  Two-Tier  Year-of- 
Service  Baaed  Early  Annuity  Option 


Yaara  of  Service  Point  Reduction  Percent  of  Retired 
at  Retiraaant  for  t>e  let  Tier  Pay  Bate  for  let  Tier 


20 

1500 

5.0X 

21 

1575 

5.5X 

22 

1650 

6.0X 

23 

1725 

6.5X 

24 

1800 

7.0X 

25 

1875 

7.SX 

26 

1950 

8.0X 

27 

2025 

8.5X 

28 

2100 

9.0X 

29 

2175 

9.5X 

30 

2250 

10.0X 

Greater 

than  30 

2250 

10.0X 

Meebera  with  over  30  years  of  service  receive  10  percent 
and  are  charged  2250  points.  Mesbers  electing  the  Two- 
Tier  Option  who  have  not  accinulated  the  ninisua  required 
points  are  awarded  the  highest  level  their  total  point 
aecvnulation  will  allow.  Nenbers  with  less  than  1500 
points  «ay  not  elect  the  Two-Tier  Option. 


The  amount  of  the  first-tier  annuity  varies,  from  33  percent 
of  monthly  minimum  drill  pay  (four  paid  drills)  at  20  years  of 

service  to  69  percent  of  monthly  minimum  drill  pay  at  30  years 

of  service  and  beyond.  The  amount  of  the  first-tier  monthly 
annuity  is  constant,  regardless  of  age,  for  all  members  in  the 
same  pay  grade  who  elect  the  Two-Tier  Option  at  the  same  years 

of  service  point.  Table  6-5  shows  the  value  of  the  Two-Tier 

option  for  a  typical  officer  in  pay  grade  05  who  first  entered 
service  at  age  22.  Table  6-6  presents  the  same  data  for  a 
typical  enlisted  member  in  pay  grade  E7  who  first  entered 
service  at  age  18.  slight  differences  occur  in  the  percent  of 
monthly  mlnimiui  drill  pay,  due  to  the  differences  in  longevity 
pay  Increases  for  separate  pay  grades;  these  differences  affect 
the  high-three  average  retired  pay  base. 

Figure  6-5  presents  the  projected  changes  in  force  profiles 
under  the  Two-Tier  Option.  As  with  the  actuarially  neutral  lump 
sum  and  early  annuity  options,  the  projections  show  increased 
retention  through  25  years  of  service.  The  declines  in  the 
later  years  of  service  are  marginal,  considering  the  increased 
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Notes;  1.  Reel  wage  growth  Is  discounted  in  the  current  system  calculation. 


Tabta  6>5.  The  Value  of  the  Tuo  Tier  YOS  Baaed  Early  Annuity  Option  to  the  Individual  Maabar 


Pay  Grade  05  at  20  YOS  In  1987. 


FY  2007 

-Than  Year  Oollara- 


1987  Dollara 


Monthly 

Percent 

Current 

1st  Tier  2nd  Tier 

Total 

Current  Nonthlylst  Tier  2nd  Tier 

Total 

Drill 

let  Tier  Drill 

Syataai 

Payamnt 

Payemnt  Tuo  Tier 

Age  60 

Drill 

Payment 

Payment  Two  Tier 

YOS 

Age 

Pay 

PayoNnt  Pay 

Age  62 

Age  62 

Age  62  Payment 

Payment 

Pay 

Age  62 

Age  62 

Payment 

20 

42 

483 

160 

33.2X 

2399 

426 

962 

1387 

904 

483 

160 

362 

523 

21 

43 

513 

191 

37.2X 

2468 

482 

1000 

1482 

930 

488 

182 

377 

559 

22 

U 

564 

225 

39.9X 

2537 

541 

1037 

1578 

956 

511 

204 

391 

595 

23 

45 

599 

263 

43.9X 

2606 

602 

1076 

1678 

982 

517 

227 

405 

632 

24 

46 

636 

304 

47.8X 

2675 

663 

1110 

1773 

1008 

523 

250 

418 

668 

25 

47 

675 

348 

51 .58 

2745 

723 

1139 

1861 

1034 

529 

272 

429 

701 

26 

48 

717 

394 

54.98 

2814 

780 

1162 

1941 

1060 

535 

294 

438 

732 

27 

49 

761 

444 

58.38 

2883 

838 

1185 

2023 

1086 

541 

316 

447 

762 

28 

50 

809 

500 

61.88 

2952 

897 

1209 

2106 

1112 

547 

338 

456 

794 

29 

51 

859 

560 

65.28 

3021 

958 

1234 

2191 

1138 

554 

361 

465 

826 

30 

52 

912 

626 

68.68 

3090 

1020 

1258 

2278 

1165 

560 

384 

474 

859 

31 

53 

969 

665 

68.68 

3159 

1031 

1337 

2369 

1191 

566 

389 

504 

893 

32 

54 

1029 

706 

68.68 

3228 

1043 

1418 

2461 

1217 

573 

393 

534 

927 

33 

55 

1092 

750 

68.68 

3297 

1055 

1500 

2555 

1243 

579 

398 

565 

963 

34 

56 

1160 

796 

68.68 

3366 

1067 

1584 

2651 

1269 

586 

402 

597 

999 

35 

57 

1232 

846 

68.68 

3435 

1079 

1669 

2748 

1295 

593 

407 

629 

1036 

36 

58 

1308 

898 

68.68 

3504 

1092 

1756 

2848 

1321 

599 

411 

662 

1073 

37 

59 

1389 

954 

68.68 

3573 

1104 

1846 

2950 

1347 

606 

416 

696 

1112 

Notes: 

1. 

Assuaed  Inflation: 

5.0 

percent  (long-term) 

2. 

AssuKd  Pay  Scale  Grawth: 

6.2 

percent  (long-term) 

3. 

The  Meaber  continuea 

to  accrue 

retirement  pointa  beyond  20  yeara 

of  service 

a 

4. 

The  percent  of  drill 

regularly  perfonaa  only  four  paid  drflla  per  laonth.  The  percent  decreaaea  proportionate 
to  an  Increaae  in  the  nuaber  of  paid  drilla,  and  decraaaea  at  an  Increatlns  rate 
for  ateebere  who  regularly  perfona  additional  paid  active  aawdayi. 


midcareer  retention.  Accession  rates  decline  slightly  for  these 
areas  (about  1  percent) .  The  major  difference  in  the  three 
alternatives  is  that  at  no  time  does  monthly  retired  pay  under 
the  two-tier  option  exceed  monthly  drill  pay  for  a  minimum 
participant  Selected  Reservist  in  training-pay  category  A. 

Also,  under  the  Two-Tier  Option  alternative,  at  no  time  is  there 
a  very  large  incentive  for  immediate  retirement  such  as  the  lump 
sum  alternative  would  provide.  For  these  reasons,  the  QRMC 
believes  that,  with  respect  to  retention  patterns  for  members 
after  20  years  of  service,  projections  of  the  impact  of  the  Two- 
Tier  Option  alternative  are  likely  to  be  more  accurate  than  for 
the  lump  sum  and  actuarlally  neutral  early  annuity  alternatives. 
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Ttblt  6-6.  TiM  Vatu*  of  tha  Tho  T<ar  VOI  laaad  Early  Annuity  Option  to  tha  Individual  NaoPar 
Pay  Grada  E7  at  20  YOG  In  1087.  FY  2011 


1 . Than  Yaar  Oottara . || .  1987  Oollara  . 1 


Monthly  Parcant 

Currant  lot  Tlar  2nd  Tlar 

Total 

Currant  Nonthlylat  Tlar  2nd  Tlar 

Total 

Orill  let  Tlar 

Drill 

Syataa 

Payaant 

Payaant  Tuo  Tlar 

Aga  60 

Drill 

Payaant 

Payaant  Tuo  Tlar 

T08  Aga  Pay  Payaant 

Pay 

Aga  62 

Aga  62 

Aga  62 

Payaant 

Payaant 

Pay 

Aga  62 

Aga  62 

Payaant 

20 

38 

227 

77 

33.6X 

1359 

268 

559 

807 

621 

227 

77 

173 

250 

21 

39 

261 

90 

37.5X 

1396 

278 

576 

852 

633 

230 

86 

178 

266 

22 

60 

273 

107 

39.011 

1633 

312 

596 

905 

666 

268 

97 

186 

281 

23 

61 

290 

126 

63.3X 

1670 

350 

619 

969 

656 

251 

108 

192 

301 

26 

62 

308 

167 

67.68 

1507 

389 

663 

1033 

667 

256 

121 

200 

320 

25 

63 

327 

168 

51. 5X 

1566 

626 

661 

1087 

679 

256 

132 

205 

337 

26 

66 

391 

195 

50.0X 

1581 

670 

688 

1158 

690 

291 

166 

213 

359 

27 

65 

615 

229 

55 .3X 

1618 

526 

729 

1255 

502 

295 

163 

226 

389 

28 

66 

W1 

268 

60.7X 

1655 

586 

769 

1356 

513 

298 

181 

a9 

620 

29 

67 

668 

305 

65.2X 

1692 

636 

796 

1630 

525 

302 

197 

267 

666 

30 

68 

697 

361 

68.6X 

1729 

675 

810 

1685 

536 

305 

209 

251 

660 

31 

69 

528 

362 

68.6X 

1766 

683 

859 

1562 

568 

309 

212 

266 

678 

32 

50 

560 

385 

68.6X 

1803 

691 

910 

1601 

559 

312 

216 

282 

696 

33 

51 

595 

609 

68.6X 

1860 

699 

962 

1660 

570 

316 

217 

298 

515 

36 

52 

632 

636 

68.6X 

1877 

707 

1016 

1721 

582 

319 

219 

315 

536 

35 

53 

671 

661 

68.6X 

1916 

715 

1068 

1783 

593 

323 

222 

331 

553 

36 

56 

713 

689 

68.6X 

1950 

723 

1123 

1866 

605 

327 

226 

368 

572 

37 

55 

757 

520 

68.6X 

1987 

731 

1179 

1910 

616 

330 

227 

366 

592 

Notaa: 

1.  Aaauaad  Inflation:  S.O  parcant  (long-tana) 

2.  Aaauaad  Pay  Scala  Grouth:  6.2  parcant  (long-tana) 

3.  Tha  awabar  eontfnuaa  to  accrua  ratiraaiant  pointa  bayond  20  yaara  of  aarvica. 

A.  Tha  parcant  of  drill  pay  ralataa  tha  aarly  annuity  to  tha  aamthly  drill  pay  of  a  tMabar  who 
ragularty  parfonaa  only  four  paid  drilla  par  aamth.  Tha  parcant  dacraaaaa  proportionate 
to  an  incraaaa  In  the  nMber  of  paid  drilla,  and  dacraaaaa  at  an  incraaaing  rata 
for  auatera  Mho  ragularly  parfona  additional  paid  active  aandaya. 


Addz«s8ing  the  Isonies:  Integration  with  Manpower  Force 
Manageeent  Policy 

The  QKHC  concluded  that  any  alternative  retiremeht  system  must 
be  compatible  with  the  active  duty  retirement  system.  This 
requirement  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  increase  of  costly  early 
attrition  in  the  active  components  and  to  continue  to  attract 
members  with  prior  active  service  to  the  reserve  components. 


Altarnativaa  to  tha  Currant  Eaaarva  Eatiraawnt  Syataai 
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The  evaluation  of  the  reserve  retirement  system  provides  the 
following  insights  regarding  attraction  of  active  component 
members  to  the  reserve  components: 

•  Members  who  are  not  retained  on  active  duty  through 
qualification  for  active  duty  retirement,  or  who  separate 
from  the  active  components  for  other  than  economic  reasons, 
are  attracted  to  the  reserve  components  for  the  opportunity 
to  continue  service  and  to  vest  prior  active  service  in  a 
military  retirement  system. 

•  Members  are  attracted  to  the  reserve  components  and 
voluntarily  separate  from  the  active  components  when  the 
present  value  of  an  immediate  start  in  a  civilian  career, 
combined  with  the  present  value  of  active  reserve  service 
and  reserve  retirement,  exceeds  the  present  value  of 
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continued  active  duty  and  active  duty  retirenent.  This 
assumes  that  the  member  has  specific  economic  alternatives 
to  continued  active  component  service. 

The  QRMC  also  evaluated  the  attraction  of  retirement  for 
members  already  in  the  reserve  components,  reaching  the 
following  conclusions: 

•  Hidcareer  members  separate  from  the  reserve  components  when 
the  present  value  of  continued  reserve  service,  combined 
with  the  present  value  of  vesting  reserve  retirement  (or 
the  present  value  of  the  increased  retired  pay  annuity  from 
continued  accumulation  of  retirement  points) ,  no  longer 
exceeds  the  present  value  of  the  alternate  use  of  the  time. 

In  the  development  of  the  Two-Tier  Option,  the  QRMC  was 
cognizant  of  the  potential  motivations  that  might  influence 
active  component  members  to  transfer  to  the  reserve  components 
and  midcareer  reserve  component  members  to  separate  from  active 
membership.  Further,  the  QRMC  was  aware  of  the  need  for  easy 
transition  from  the  active  component  retirement  system  to  the 
reserve  component  retirement  system,  due  to  the  requirements  of 
the  active  components  for  accession  of  reserve  component  members 
and  the  desire  of  the  reserve  components  to  attract  members  with 
prior  active  service.  In  the  current  reserve  retirement  system, 
the  major  features  that  maintain  ease  of  transition  between  the 
active  and  reserve  systems  are  the  retirement  point  system  and 
the  20  satisfactory  years  of  service  required  for  vesting.  QRMC 
analysis  Indicates  that  maintaining  the  nondisability  vesting 
requirement  at  20  years  of  service  and  implementing  the 
recommended  modifications  to  the  retirement  point  system 
(detailed  in  Chapter  7)  will  increase  the  ease  of  transition. 

QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  the  current  requirement  for 
vesting  reserve  retirement  (20  satisfactory  years  of  service) 
cannot  be  altered  without  concurrent  modification  to  the  active 
component  system.  An  Increase  in  the  vesting  requirement  would 
decrease  the  attraction  of  members  with  prior  active  service  to 
the  reserve  components  and,  therefore,  the  quality  of  the  pool 
of  manpower  of  prior  active  service  that  is  available  for 
voluntary  accession.  A  decrease  in  the  vesting  requirement  (to 
less  than  20  years  of  service)  would  increase  the  economic  value 
of  reserve  service,  creating  a  potential  for  additional 
attrition  in  the  active  components. 

Active  component  members  who  separate  for  noneconomic  reasons 
would  probably  separate  anyway;  therefore,  any  alternative  that 
increases  attraction  of  these  members  would  increase  the  quality 
of  the  available  pool  of  manpower  with  prior  active  service. 
Active  component  members  who  separate  for  economic  reasons  alone 
were  of  greatest  concern  in  the  design  of  the  Two-Tier  Option. 

In  reviewing  the  economic  equation,  it  was  determined  that 
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m0ttb«rs  with  opportunities  that  axcasd  tbs  present  value  of 
continued  active  cosponent  service,  without  the  addition  of 
reserve  scunrice  and  reserve  retireaent,  would  leave  the  service 
anyway,  idiich  puts  thea  in  the  saae  category  as  aeabers  who 
separate  for  noneconoaic  reasons. 

For  active  coaponent  aeabers  idiose  continuation  decision  is 
based  on  an  econoaic  equation  that  includes  reserve  service  and 
reserve  retireaent,  the  ability  to  obtain  a  pay  billet  in  the 
reserve  coaponents  becoaes  an  iaportant  part  of  that  equation, 
in  simificant  part,  the  active  coaponent  specialties  with  high 
civilian  deaand  (noraally  highly  technical  slcills  requiring 
heavy  initial  training  investiBents)  are  the  saae  specialties 
that  the  reserve  coaponents  want  to  aaintain  for  as  long  as 
possible.  Additionally,  these  specialties  often  receive  special 
incentive  pays  (e.g.  flight  pay)  and  are  often  authorized  twice 
as  many  paid  drills  per  month  as  aeabers  in  specialties  that 
require  less  intense  training  to  aaintain  proficiency  receive. 
Table  6-7  and  Table  6-8  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  Two-Tier 
Option  for  the  saae  two  exai^le  aeabers  used  in  Tables  6-5  and 
6-6,  as  if  these  aeabers  were  aviators  or  flight  crew  aeabers. 
These  aeabers  typically  accrue  retireaent  credit  at  a  higher 
level,  which  also  serves  as  an  incentive  for  longer  service. 

The  solution  to  this  problea  lies  in  not  Increasing  the 
voluntary  turnover  of  '^ese  highly  technical  specialties  in  the 
reserve  coaponents.  Without  increased  turnover,  additional  pay 
billets  for  these  specialties  are  not  available,  which  leaves 
the  econoaic  Incentive  in  favor  of  continued  active  coaponent 
service.  The  Two-Tier  Option  was  designed  so  that  the  present 
value  of  continued  reserve  service  (reserve  duty  pay  and  the 
Increases  in  the  retireaent  annuity  froa  further  accuaulatlon  of 
retireaent  points)  always  exceeds  the  present  value  of 
retireaent.  Under  the  Two-Tier  Option,  the  econoaic  decision 
favors  continued  reserve  service  for  aeabers  who  are  allowed  to 
continue  by  policy. 

Based  on  the  information  froa  the  Services  and  their  reserve 
components,  the  Two-Tier  Option  was  designed  to  support  the 
following  policies: 

•  Early  entry  into  ailitary  service  (18  to  23  years  of  age) , 
either  active  or  reserve 

•  Continuous  satisfactory  reserve  coaponent  service 

•  Selective  retention  of  senior  aeabers  (Selection  Out) 

•  Increased  retention  of  aeabers  with  less  than  20  years  of 
service 
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Table  6-7.  The  Value  of  the  Tuo  Tier  TOt  laaed  Early  eimlty  Option  to  the  Individual  Haaber 
Aviator 

Pay  Orada  06  at  20  TOS  in  1W7.  FT  2007 


I . ---Than  Tear  Dellara--' - 1| .  1987  Del lara 


Monthly  Poreont 

Currant 

lot  Tior  2nd  Tier 

Totol 

Currant  Monthlyist  Tior  2nd  Tior 

Total 

Drill  lot  Tier 

Drill 

SyotM 

Paieont 

PoyBMit  Tuo  Tior 

Ago  60 

Drill 

Payaent 

PoyoMnt  Tuo  Tior 

YOg  Ago  Pay  PayMnt 

Doy 

Ago  62 

Ago  62 

Ago  62 

Poyaont 

Payaant 

Pay 

Ago  62 

62 

Payaunt 

20 

42 

1032 

160 

15. 5S 

2399 

426 

962 

1387 

904 

1032 

160 

362 

523 

21 

43 

1092 

191 

17.58 

2468 

482 

1000 

1482 

930 

1040 

182 

377 

559 

22 

44 

1194 

225 

18.88 

2537 

541 

1037 

1578 

956 

1083 

204 

391 

595 

23 

45 

1264 

263 

20.88 

2606 

602 

1076 

1678 

982 

1092 

227 

405 

632 

2A 

46 

1338 

304 

22.78 

2675 

663 

1110 

1773 

1008 

1101 

250 

418 

668 

25 

47 

1417 

348 

24.58 

2745 

723 

1139 

1861 

1034 

1110 

272 

429 

701 

26 

48 

1501 

394 

26.28 

2814 

780 

1162 

1941 

1060 

1120 

294 

438 

732 

27 

49 

1589 

444 

27.98 

2883 

838 

1185 

2023 

1086 

1130 

316 

447 

762 

28 

50 

1684 

500 

29.78 

2952 

897 

1209 

2106 

1112 

1140 

338 

456 

794 

29 

51 

1784 

560 

31.48 

3021 

958 

1234 

2191 

1138 

1150 

361 

465 

826 

30 

52 

1891 

626 

33.18 

3090 

1020 

1258 

2278 

1165 

1161 

384 

474 

859 

31 

53 

2004 

665 

33.28 

3159 

1031 

1337 

2369 

1191 

1172 

389 

504 

893 

32 

54 

2124 

706 

33.28 

3228 

1043 

1418 

2461 

1217 

1183 

393 

534 

927 

33 

55 

2251 

750 

33.38 

3297 

1055 

1500 

2555 

1243 

1194 

398 

565 

963 

34 

56 

2387 

796 

33.48 

3366 

1067 

1584 

2651 

1269 

1205 

402 

597 

999 

35 

57 

2531 

846 

33.48 

3435 

1079 

1669 

2748 

1295 

1217 

407 

629 

1036 

36 

58 

2683 

898 

33.58 

3504 

1092 

1756 

2848 

1321 

1229 

411 

662 

1073 

37 

59 

2846 

954 

33.58 

3573 

1104 

1846 

2950 

1347 

1242 

416 

696 

1112 

Notoo: 

1.  Aaauaad  inflation: 

5.0 

parcant  (long-tana) 

2.  Aatuaad  Pay  Scale  Orouth:  6.2  percent  (long-tena) 

3.  The  Maber  continues  to  accrue  retiraaant  points  beyond  20  yeera  of  service. 

A.  The  percent  of  drill  pay  relates  the  early  annuity  to  the  aonthly  drill  pay  of  a  aaaber  who 
regulsrly  perfonaa  only  four  paid  drills  par  annth.  The  percent  decreases  proportionate 
to  an  increase  in  the  nuabar  of  paid  drills,  and  dscreasas  at  an  increasing  rate 
for  aariisrs  uho  regularly  perfor*  additional  paid  active  aandaya. 

5.  Monthly  drill  pay  for  aviators  and  flight  crau  aeafcara  is  based  on  eight  drill  periods 

per  annth  plus  the  pro  rata  share  of  aviation  career  incentive  pay  (the  einiaaa  level  uss  used 
for  officers,  the  appropriate  grads  level  uaa  used  for  anlistsd  Mabera). 


a  Increased  attraction  of  prior  active  component  experience 
that  has  already  been  lost  to  the  active  components  by 
policy  or  for  other  reasons 

Early  entry  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  reserve  components 
whose  manpower  force  structures  require  youth  and  vigor  (combat 
arms)  Eund  by  all  reserve  components  for  specialties  requiring 
heavy  investments  in  training  (the  younger  the  member,  the 
longer  the  available  payback  period  for  initial  training  costs) 
Early  entry  is  supported  by  a  years-of -service-based  first  tier 


AltgrnatlvM  to  tho  Current  Rooorvo  Eotiroaont  (ytttu 
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Table  6-8.  The  Value  of  the  Tuo  Tier  YDS  Baead  Early  Annuity  Option  to  the  Individual  Neater 
Flight  Creu  Neater 

Pay  Grade  B7  at  20  YOS  in  1987.  FY  2011 


-Then  Yeer  Dollare- 


1987  Oollara 


Nonthly 

Parcant 

Currant 

lat  Tier  2nd  Tier 

Total 

Currant  Nonthlylst  Tier  2nd  Tier 

Total 

Drill 

1. 

• 

** 

Drill 

Systen 

Paynant 

Paimsnt  Tuo  Tier 

Age  60 

Drill 

Paynant 

Paymnt  Tuo  Tier 

YOS 

AO* 

Pay 

Paieasnt 

Pay 

Age  62 

Age  62 

Age  62  Paynant 

Paynant 

Pay 

Age  62 

Age  62 

Paynant 

20 

38 

507 

77 

15. IX 

1359 

248 

559 

807 

421 

617 

77 

173 

250 

21 

39 

535 

90 

16.9X 

1396 

278 

574 

852 

433 

620 

86 

178 

2a 

22 

40 

600 

107 

17.8X 

1433 

312 

594 

905 

4a 

661 

97 

184 

281 

23 

41 

634 

126 

19.8X 

1470 

350 

619 

969 

456 

665 

108 

192 

301 

24 

42 

670 

147 

21 .9X 

1507 

389 

a3 

1033 

467 

670 

121 

200 

320 

2S 

43 

708 

168 

23.SX 

isa 

426 

661 

1087 

479 

674 

132 

205 

337 

26 

u 

835 

195 

23. 4X 

1581 

470 

688 

1158 

490 

757 

U6 

213 

359 

27 

45 

883 

229 

26.0X 

1618 

526 

729 

1255 

502 

763 

163 

226 

389 

28 

46 

934 

268 

28.6X 

1655 

584 

769 

1354 

513 

769 

181 

239 

420 

29 

47 

989 

305 

30.8X 

1692 

634 

796 

1430 

525 

775 

197 

247 

4a 

30 

48 

1047 

341 

32.6X 

1729 

675 

810 

1485 

536 

781 

209 

251 

460 

31 

49 

1109 

362 

32.7X 

1766 

6ffl 

859 

1542 

548 

788 

212 

266 

478 

32 

50 

1174 

385 

32.SX 

1803 

691 

910 

1601 

559 

795 

214 

282 

496 

33 

51 

12a 

i09 

32.8X 

1840 

699 

962 

1660 

570 

802 

217 

298 

515 

34 

52 

1317 

434 

32.9X 

1877 

707 

1014 

1721 

582 

809 

219 

315 

534 

35 

53 

1396 

461 

33.0X 

1914 

715 

1068 

1783 

593 

816 

222 

331 

553 

36 

54 

1479 

489 

33. IX 

1950 

723 

1123 

1846 

60S 

824 

224 

348 

572 

37 

55 

1567 

520 

33.2X 

1987 

731 

1179 

1910 

616 

831 

227 

366 

592 

Notes; 

1. 

AssvMcd  Inflation: 

5.0 

percent  (long- tern) 

2. 

Assussd  Pay  Scale  Grouth: 

6.2 

percent 

I 

• 

a 

3. 

The  neater  continues  to 

•ccrut 

retirensnt  points  beyond  20  years 

of  service 

4. 

The  percent  of  drill  pay  relates  the  early  annuity  to  the  nonthly  drill  pay 

o 

• 

1 

§■ 

o 

regularly  perfonaa  only  four  paid  drilla  par  annth.  The  percent  decreases  proportionate 
to  an  increase  in  the  nuater  of  peid  drille,  and  dacraaaes  at  an  increasing  rats 
for  neuters  uho  regularly  parfora  additional  paid  active  nandays. 

S.  Nenthly  drill  pay  for  aviators  and  flight  crew  naaters  is  based  on  eight  drill  periods 

pen  nonth  plus  the  pro  rats  ehare  of  aviation  career  incentive  pay  (the  ninisus  level  uss  used 
for  officers,  the  appropriate  grade  level  was  used  for  enlisted  neuters). 


rather  than  an  age-based  first  tier.  Where  mandatory  retirement 
is  tied  to  years  of  service  rather  than  to  age,  the  younger  the 
member  is  at  retirement,  the  greater  present  value  of  the 
associated  annuity.  The  economic  decision  whether  to  continue 
always  favors  continued  service.  Once  a  member  is  forced  by 
policy  to  retire,  however,  when  compared  with  the  current 
system,  the  present  value  of  the  Two-Tier  Option  is  greater  at  a 
younger  age  for  members  with  the  same  pay  grade  and  years  of 
service. 
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Continuous  satisfactory  service  has  advantages  for  the  reserve 
components  as  well  for  as  the  member.  Breaks  in  active  reserve 
component  service  , Increase  recruiting  demands  and  costs; 
increase  personnel  turbulence,  which  impacts  on  readiness; 
reduce  the  experience  level  of  the  member,  increasing  training 
costs;  and  create  problems  with  the  implementation  of  selective 
retention  policies. 

For  reasons  similar  to  the  motivation  for  early  entry,  the 
Two-Tier  Option  supports  continuous  service,  since  the  potential 
retirement  annuity  increases  with  additional  years  of  service 
and  has  a  greater  value  if  those  years  of  service  are  completed 
at  a  younger  age.  The  projected  result  of  this  Incentive  is 
that,  for  components  requiring  implementation  of  selective 
retention  policy,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  year-of -service 
cell  under  consideration  would  be  eligible  for  consideration. 

All  members  have  a  personal  value  that  they  place  on  time  and 
money.  This  value  varies  from  person  to  person  and  for 
Individuals  over  time;  it  is  termed  the  personal  discount  rate. 
The  overriding  theme  of  all  personal  discount  rates  is  that  a 
dollar  today  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar  tomorrow.  Under  the 
Two-Tier  Option,  the  present  value  of  continued  reserve  service 
is  always  greater  than  the  value  of  retirement.  This  allows  the 
reserve  components  to  maintain  the  members  selected  for 
retention  for  as  long  as  the  components  desire  or  policy  allows. 
The  Two-Tier  Option  was  designed  to  exceed  the  present  value  of 
the  current  age-60  system  for  members  with  30  years  of  sexrvice 
or  less  who  are  not  selectively  retained  (under  a  reasonable 
range  of  personal  discount  rates).  Therefore,  while  the 
economic  decision  is  always  in  favor  of  continued  service,  once 
the  option  of  continued  service  is  no  longer  available,  the  Two- 
Tier  Option  has  greater  personal  economic  value  for  members  who 
have  performed  service  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  reserve 
components,  because  Income  is  received  earlier  in  life. 

The  grandfathering  of  all  current  members  under  the  existing 
system,  with  an  individual  option  to  convert,  is  anticipated. 
Because  all  members  who  presently  have  eight  or  more  years  of 
service  are  lutder  the  final  pay  method  of  calculating  their 
retired  pay,  it  is  probable  that  most  current  members  who 
continue  in  active  reserve  service  after  age  52  would  elect 
receipt  of  retired  pay  at  age  60  instead  of  the  Two-Tier  Option, 
unless  they  have  relatively  high  personal  discount  rates  or  do 
not  expect  to  live  to  average  life  expectancy.  Almost  all  other 
members  who  are  not  selectively  retained  would  be  expected  to 
find  the  Two-Tier  Option  more  attractive,  based  on  their  own 
expectations  and  personal  discount  rates.  More  importantly, 
regardless  of  the  current  members'  economic  analysis  of  the 
alternatives,  the  option  will  support  unbiased  decisions 
concerning  the  selective  retention  of  current  members.  The 
financial  condition  of  a  member  will  no  longer  be  a  major 
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consideration  in  the  retention  process,  because  the  nenber  would 
have  the  option  of  electing  an  ismediate  annuity  that  would 
replace  from  33  to  68  percent  of  the  Biniwun  monthly  drill  pay. 

The  results  of  projections  of  the  impact  of  the  Two-^ier 
Option  using  the  RAND  Reserve  Dynamic  Retention  Model  (Figure 
6-5)  indicate  that  offering  an  early  annuity  would  be  likely  to 
Increase  retention  of  midcareer  members.  Increased  retention  of 
midcareer  members  %ras  desired  by  almost  every  component.  The 
advantages  are  obvious:  decreased  recruiting  demands,  decreased 
initial  training  costs,  decreased  personnel  turnover,  and  more 
experience  in  the  midlevel  pay  grades.  All  of  this  becomes  even 
more  Important  in  light  of  the  decreasing  pool  of  available 
initial  entry  manpower. 

The  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  the  Two-Tier  Option  would  be 
expected  to  Increase  the  attractiveness  of  reserve  component 
service  for  three  groups:  active  service  members  without  prior 
service.  Increasing  the  value  of  reserve  retirement  as  a 
recruiting  tool;  active  service  members  with  prior  service  who 
are  already  members  of  the  reserve  components;  and  nonmembers 
who  have  already  separated  or  have  decided  to  separate  from  the 
active  components  for  other  than  economic  reasons.  This  would 
not  only  Increase  the  pool  of  available  accessions  (Important 
because  of  the  declining  initial  entry  age  population)  but  would 
increase  the  quality  of  the  available  manpower  pool. 

The  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  the  Two-Tier  Option  provides 
increased  flexibility  and  potential  to  support  manpower  force 
management  policies.  The  system  is  designed  to  allow  force 
managers  to  make  decisions  that  are  the  best  for  the  component, 
without  inordinate  Influence  being  exerted  on  retention 
decisions  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  member  being 
considered.  In  the  absence  of  revised  high  year  of  tenure  or 
selective  retention  policies,  the  Two-Tier  Option  would  affect 
the  continuation  decisions  of  members  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
retains  more  midcareer  members,  and  then  only  until  the 
promotion  stagnation  trend  currently  evident  in  the  reserve 
components  inhibits  the  career  decision  altogether.  Combined 
with  active  force  manpower  management  and  policy,  the  Two-Tler 
Option  should  assist  all  reserve  components  in  meeting  their 
manpower  force  objectives.  It  would  support  implementation  of 
policy  to  achieve  not  only  a  better  manpower  structure  based  on 
each  conqponent's  requirements,  but  net  overall  savings  from 
reduced  recruiting  expenses,  reduced  initial  entry  training 
costs,  more  midcareer  experience  (and  consequently,  more 
efficient  managers)  and,  therefore,  greater  readiness  in  the 
reserve  components. 
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ValuA  of  the  Two-^ier  Option  to  the  Meeber 

The  QRMC  did  not  Ignore  the  value  of  reserve  retirement  to  the 
Individual  member.  fOiereas  the  value  of  the  current  system  is 
essentially  the  same  relative  to  participation  levels  and  pay 
grade  for  two  members  of  the  sane  age,  the  Two-Tier  Option 
provides  Incentives  to  perfoirm  continuous  service  and  to  enter 
at  the  earliest  possible  age,  varying  the  value  of  the 
retirement  annuity  with  the  nature  of  service,  much  the  sane  as 
does  the  active  duty  retirement  system. 

Current  members  would  still  be  able  to  elect  retired  pay 
beginning  at  age  60;  therefore,  the  current  member's  choice  will 
be  the  alternative  that  provides  the  greatest  personal  present 
value.  New  entrants  will  have  every  opportunity  to  perform 
present  and  future  service  in  a  manner  that  provides  a  higher 
personal  present  value  for  the  Two-Tier  Option  than  for  the  old 
age-60  calculation.  The  minority  of  new  entrants  who  are 
selectively  retained  beyond  30  years  of  service  in  the  future 
will  continue  to  draw  reserve  duty  pay,  become  eligible  for 
promotion,  and  accumulate  additional  retirement  points,  all  of 
which  greatly  Increase  the  value  of  the  Two-Tier  Option  as  it 
does  under  the  current  system. 

Effects  on  the  Costs  of  Reserve  Retirement 

Appendix  E  shows  projections  of  the  future  costs  of  reserve 
retirement  under  the  recommended  Two-Tier  Option  (alternative 
7B) .  Figure  E-15  shows  projected  future  outlays  and  accrual 
payments  in  1988  dollars.  Figure  E-17  shows  the  percentage 
change  in  trust  fund  outlays  and  DoD  accrual  over  the  next  75 
years . 

As  indicated,  outlays  from  the  retirement  fund  would  initially 
increase.  The  peak  would  be  13  years  after  enactment.  Outlays 
at  that  time  would  reach  their  maximum:  10  percent  greater  than 
the  current  reserve  retirement  system.  Reductions  in  fund 
outlays  would  begin  in  the  18th  year  after  enactment.  Savings 
in  fund  outlays  would  peak  at  20  percent  45  years  after 
enactment  and  level  off  at  a  net  16  percent  savings  in  future 
outlays.  The  percentage  change  is  relative  to  the  increasing 
fund  outlays  that  will  occur  in  any  event,  as  the  reserve 
retirement  system  matures.  A  16.5  percent  savings  in  DoD 
reserve  retirement  acciruals  occurs  immediately  and  levels  off  at 
7.5  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  2009  (TeUsle  6-9). 

Reserve  retirement  outlays  are  currently  7.56  percent  of  total 
military  retirement  outlays.  At  the  peak  point  of  increased 
outlays  13  years  after  enactment,  total  military  retirement 
outlays  would  increase  by  less  than  1  percent.  In  the  first 
year  of  net  cumulative  savings  19  years  after  enactment,  total 
military  retirement  outlays  would  be  reduced  by  1.88  percent  per 
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year.  The  peak  year  of  projected  savings  shows  a  2.64  percent 
decrease  in  total  outlays.  The  projected  static  decrease  in 
total  military  retirement  outlays  for  the  out -years  is  2 
percent. 

The  increased  fund  outlays  in  the  early  years  are  the 
consequence  of  current  members  receiving  retired  pay  prior  to 
age  60.  As  the  retirement  system  matures  and  the  percentage  of 
reserve  retirees  drawing  pay  on  the  Two-Tier  Option  increases, 
outlays  will  begin  to  decline  from  projections  for  the  current 
systttB.  The  immediate  decrease  in  the  DoD  Budget  reflects  these 
future  outlay  savings  in  today's  accruals,  because  all  current 
members  would  have  the  opportunity  to  convert  to  the  Two-Tier 
Option. 

The  increases  in  federal  outlays  projected  from  Implementation 
of  the  Two-Tier  Option  are  the  smallest  increases  of  any 
alternative  that  produces  positive  results  in  the  retention  of 
midcareer  members.  These  outlays  would  be  partially  offset  in 
the  early  years  by  decreased  accession  and  initial  entry 
training  costs.  These  reductions  would  decrease  the  DoD  Budget 
and,  once  the  Two-Tier  Option  matures,  would  also  reduce 
outlays . 

The  savings  in  future  outlays  are  both  real  and  implied 
savings.  A  significant  portion  of  the  real  savings  derives  from 
two  roots: 

•  Members  who  are  not  selected  for  retention  will  accumulate 
fewer  retirement  points,  reducing  outlays  for  these  members 
from  both  the  age-60  calculation  and  the  Two-Tier  option. 
There  would  be  a  reduced  incentive  for  participation  for 
points  only  by  senior  members  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve. 

•  The  Two-Tier  Option  eliminates  unearned  real  wage  growth, 
after  retirement,  from  the  calculation  of  reserve  retired 
pay.  The  elimination  of  unearned  real  wage  growth  implies 
a  small  savings  over  the  current  system,  but  this  will 
exist  only  if  real  wage  growth  actually  occurs  between  a 
member's  retirement  and  the  60th  birthday. 


Ancillary  Bgngfitg  «ia  Itaiwitton 

In  the  above  review  of  alternatives  to  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system,  nonmonetary  benefits  of  reserve  retirement, 
as  well  as  problems  associated  with  transition  to  an  alternate 
system,  have  been  largely  Ignored.  Recommendations  regarding 
"gray  area”  retirees  and  ancillary  retirement  benefits  under  the 
current  reserve  retirement  system  and  the  Two-Tier  option  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  9.  Considerations  for  transition 
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to  th«  reconended  alternative  are  outlined  below.  Attention  to 
these  considerations  during  the  drafting  of  proposed  legislation 
should  reduce  iaplenentation  difficulties. 

•  A  large  segment  of  senior  members  of  the  reserve  components 
are  f^eral  employees  and  subject  to  dual  compensation 
laws.  The  application  of  dual  compensation  laws  to  the 
first-tier  retainer  payments  would,  in  many  cases, 
eliminate  the  positive  net  present  value  of  the  option  to 
the  individual,  removing  any  incentive  to  depart  service. 

•  Recovery  of  active  duty  separation  pay  from  the  first-tier 
retainer  would  remove  the  incentive  to  elect  the  Two-Tier 
Option.  Recovery  from  the  second  tier  would  push  back  the 
current  recovery  period  by  two  years  and  somewhat  lengthen 
the  recovery  period.  On  balance,  deferral  of  recovery 
until  the  second  tier  would  appear  to  be  warranted. 

•  Procedures  would  have  to  be  incorporated  for  calculating 
first-  and  second-tier  annuities  for  members  voluntarily  or 
involiintarlly  called  to  active  status  after  they  elected 
the  first  tier  retainer  .  These  procedures  should  be 
relatively  straightforward  as  long  as  the  retired  pay  base 
is  established  at  time  of  election  of  the  first  tier. 
Retirement  points  earned  during  this  service  would  be  used 
in  calculating  the  second  tier,  just  as  though  they  had 
been  earned  prior  to  election  of  the  first-tier  annuity. 
Recalculation  of  the  first-tier  annuity  would  be  permitted 
(with  point  reduction  using  the  first-tier  formula)  if 
subsequent  service  passed  an  established  threshold  (e.g.  75 
points) . 

As  discussed  above,  the  SBP  would  need  to  be  integrated  with 
the  Two-Tier  Option.  Transition  itself  would  not  appear  to  be 
Inordinately  complex.  Two  specific  Issues  would  appear  to  merit 
attention:  application  of  the  Two-Tier  Option  to  members 
already  in  the  Retired  Reserve  but  not  yet  age  60,  and  immediate 
eligibility  to  elect  the  Two-Tier  Option  for  all  members  with  a 
minimum  of  20  years  of  qualifying  service,  as  opposed  to  a  more 
gradual  application  of  the  option. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  meeting  reserve  component  objectives 
there  would  be  no  basis  on  which  to  offer  the  Two-Tier  Option  to 
members  already  in  the  Retired  Reserve.  Should  it  be  judged 
that  such  offer  is  warranted  on  equity  grounds,  the  first-  and 
second-tier  calculation  could  be  the  same  as  for  active  status 
members  or  could  Include  a  reduced  benefit  for  election  from 
Retired  Reserve  status.  Inclusion  of  this  group  would  increase 
initial  outlays.  From  an  individual  economic  perspective, 
however,  a  sizeable  percentage  of  this  group  would  be  likely  to 
opt  to  stay  with  retired  pay  at  age  60  because  of  their 
proximity  to  that  age. 
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aain  reason  for  a  two-step  (or  longer)  transition  to  the 
Two-Tier  Option  would  appear  to  be  concern  that  if  all  nesbers 
with  20  qualifying  years  have  the  opportunity  to  elect  the 
option  sinultaneously,  there  would  be  a  single  surge  of 
retirenents  that  would  cause  sanpower  turbulence.  This  could  be 
avoided  by  initially  offering  the  option  only  to  nenbers  subject 
to  involuntary  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  and  those  with  at 
least  30  qualifying  years.  The  30-year  standard  could  be 
gradually  reduced  one  year  at  a  tine,  so  that  full  transition 
would  be  complete  after  10  years.  Obviously,  many  variations  on 
this  approach  are  possible.  The  transition  scheme  selected 
should  be  one  judged  by  the  reserve  cc»q>onents  to  best  fit  their 
concerns  and  requirements. 


The  6th  QRHC  review  of  reserve  retirement  assessed  the  effects 
cf  the  system  in  attracting  and  retaining  qualified  reservists 
in  support  of  manpower  requirements.  For  the  reserve  members 
now  entering  service,  22.8  percent  of  their  pay  must  be  placed 
into  the  military  retirement  fund  to  pay  for  the  future 
retirement  costs  of  the  group.  In  FV  1986,  reserve  retirees 
were  paid  $1.2  billion. 

Previous  studies' of  reserve  compensation  have  concluded  that 
j  reserve  retirement- is  too  expensive  and  is  inefficient  in 
I  supporting  the  reserve  components'  needs  for  enlisted  members. 

I  The  6th  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  reserve  retirement  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  retention  of  both  officers  and  enlisted 
members  with  critical  leadership  and  technical  skills.  Although 
current  compensation  incentives  could  partially  or  completely 
replace  the  retirement  system,  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  at  less  cost  or  with  equal 
effectiveness.  The  retirement  system  also  appears  to  support 
Institutional  values  that  are  important  to  most  reservists. 

Balanced  against  these  positive  features  of  reserve  retirement 
is  the  fact  that  the  current  system  is  relatively  Inflexible. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  support 
manpower  objectives  for  members  who  have  completed  the  years  of 
service  requirement  for  retired  pay  but  are  under  age  60.  It  is 
likely  that  a  more  flexible  system  would  be  of  significant  value 
in  the  next  decade  as  members  from  the  Vietnam  Era  hump  approach 
age  50  and  current  high  continuation  rates  combine  to  produce  an 
excess  of  members  with  lengthy  service. 

Recommended  Alternative 

The  QRMC  examined  a  number  of  alternatives  to  the  current 
system,  including  alternatives  suggested  as  the  result  of 
earlier  studies  and  'those  suggested  by  reserve  members  and 
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othars  concamad  with  tha  rasarva  forcaa.  This  ravlaw  lad  to 
tha  davalcq;«ent  of  an  altarnativa  to  tha  currant  aga-60  systaa. 
This  altarnativa,  tha  Two-Tiar  Option,  which  would  provide  an 
optional  early  annuity  at  any  point  after  initial  qualification 
for  rasarva  retired  pay  with  20  years  of  satisfactory  service, 
is  reconaendad  by  tha  QRMC. 

Tha  Two-Tiar  Option  would  provide  a  second  tier  at  age  62. 

The  systaa  would  be  optional  for  all  aaabars  in  service  at 
enactment,  in  that  aaabars  not  electing  an  early  annuity  would 
receive  retired  pay  and  benefits  beginning  at  age  60  as  provided 
by  existing  law.  Members  electing  the  two-tier  option,  as  well 
as  those  remaining  under  the  current  system,  would  receive 
medical  benefits  at  age  60.  The  QRMC  assessment  of  this 
alternative  indicates  that  it  would  more  effectively  support  the 
manpower  force  profiles  desired  by  all  reserve  components. 

The  Two-Tier  Option  would  be  compatible  with  the  active  duty 
retirement  system.  It  would  not  be  competitive  with  the  active 
duty  system,  but  would  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  aid  in 
recruiting  members  with  prior  active  duty  who  no  longer  desired 
to  pursue  an  active  duty  career.  In  these  respects,  the 
alternative  would  not  differ  from  today's  system. 

By  providing  a  means  to  replace  some  percentage  of  the  reserve 
compensation  that  is  lost  by  members  who  have  qualified  for 
retirement  at  age  60  but  can  no  longer  participate,  the  Two-Tier 
Option  would  be  supportive  of  selective  retention  policies  of 
the  reserve  components.  As  an  option  that  would  be  available 
immediately  after  enactment,  it  would  be  2d>le  to  support 
manpower  policies  in  the  near  term. 

The  Two-Tier  Option  is  designed  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
continue  service  through  30  years  for  those  who  are  able  to 
continue.  The  option  should  be  easy  to  understand  and 
communicate  to  reserve  members.  Because  of  the  early  annuity 
payments  reqpiired,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  outlays  for 
retired  pay  from  the  military  retirement  fund.  This  increase 
would  peak  in  13  years  after  enactment.  After  19  years,  outlays 
from  the  fund  would  be  less  than  under  the  existing  system. 
Near-term  Increased  outlays  from  retired  pay  would  be  partially 
offset  by  decreased  accession  costs  and  lower  initial  entry 
training  costs.  These  same  decreases  would  increase  long-term 
savings. 

There  would  be  an  Immediate  reduction  in  the  zunount  of  DoD 
accrual  payments  into  the  fund.  These  reduced  accrual  payments 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  Two-Tier  Option  results  in  a 
significant  decrease  in  reserve  retirement  costs  in  the  long¬ 
term.  The  percent  of  reserve  pay  required  to  be  set  aside  for 
new  entrants  to  pay  for  the  future  costs  of  retirement  would  be 
reduced  from  22.8  percent  to  21.1  percent.  In  summary,  the  QRMC 
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concludM  that  iaplaaentatlon  of  tha  racawMiMted  Two-Tiar  Option 
to  tha  currant  resarva  ratlraaant  aystaa  would  rasult  In  a  aora 
effaotiva  plan  at  lass  coat, 

Ttm  QiaiG  racomandw  tha  davalopaant  of  laglalatioo  idiicih  would 
provide  an  optional  early  annuity  at  any  point  after  initial 
qualificati<m  for  reserve  retired  pay  with  20  years  of 
qualifying  service,  fbe  early  annuity  would  be  optimial  for  all 
persons  idio  were  naaben  of  a  unlfoned  service  prior  to 
enactment  ot  tha  recoaeanded  change.  The  fwo-^ier  system  would 
apply  to  all  new  ■ambers  after  enactment. 
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1.  See  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Military 
Cosoensation  Bachoround  Papers.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  June 
1987,  pp.  5-10. 

2.  During  the  course  of  the  6th  QRNC  review,  Canadian 
defmse  officials,  looking  for  an  answer  to  poor  reserve  career 
retention  and  lack  of  prior  active  component  affiliation, 
expressed  Interest  in  a  reserve  retirement  system  and  the 
findings  and  alteznatives  of  the  QRMC. 

3.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics) ,  Special  Projects  Group.  Review 
of  the  compensation  System  for  the  Selected  Reserve; — Einal 
Report.  1980,  p.  34.  This  report  did  suggest  that  an  option  for 
an  early  partial  cash-out  system  might  assist  in  meeting 
manpower  objectives  and  warranted  further  study. 

4.  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  provides  an 
unreduced,  immediate  annuity  at  age  60  with  20  years  of  service, 
and  at  age  55  with  30  years  of  service. 

5.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Reserve  Affairs) ,  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study  -  Final 
Report.  June  30,  1978,  p.  VI-80. 

6.  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Study  of  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  and  Survivor  Benefits _by_Jthe  Interagency 
CqimbI ttee .  July  1,  1971,  p.  3-5. 

7.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  current  reserve 
retirement  system  may  be  seen  as  an  extreme  version  of  a  two- 
tier  system  in  which  the  first  tier  payment  is  zero. 

8.  The  adjusted  pay  entry  base  date  (PEBD)  is  the  date  that 
represents  the  start  date  of  membership  if  the  member  has 
performed  continuous  service.  A  member  with  no  breaks  in 
membership  would  have  the  same  PEBD  and  adjusted  PEBD. 

9.  Although  the  calculation  of  the  monthly  retired  pay 
annuity  may  seem  complex,  in  contrast  to  the  current  system  it 
could  result  in  reduced  administrative  burden.  Total  retirement 
point  accvunilatlons  are  verified  at  the  time  of  retirement, 
rather  than  at  age  60  as  with  the  current  system.  Records  used 
to  verify  total  point  accumulations  are  more  accessible  while 
the  member  remains  in  an  active  status.  As  with  the  current 
system,  the  retired  pay  base  is  calculated  once,  at  the  time  of 
retirement.  The  difference  under  the  Two-Tier  Option  is  that 
the  member  is  still  in  an  active  status,  and  therefore  still  in 
the  automated  pay  system,  making  the  calculation  easier  and  more 
accurate.  Under  the  Two-Tier  Option,  the  member  will  remain  in 
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an  autonalMd  pay  aystaa,  greatly  reducing  the  burden  of  the 
second-tier  calculation,  which  is  no  sore  coaplex  than  the 
current  age-60  calculation. 

10.  This  view  is  still  prevalent  as  indicated  by  the  recent 
recosaMndation  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  regarding 
reserve  retireaent.  See  U.8.,  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Reducing  the  Deficit?  Spending  and  Revenue  Options.  U.S.  Govt 
Printing  Office,  Harch  1988,  pp,  90-92. 
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duster  7.  THE  RgruaaOSHT  POINT  SYSTEM; 

HISTORY,  AHM.YSIS  AMD  REOQHMEIiDATKNIS 


Thfi-lnitifll -PEOP^gal 

As  initially  proposed  in  1946  and  originally  passed  by  the 
House  in  1947  (H.R.  2744),  the  reserve  retirement  system  would 
have  provided  an  annuity  at  age  60,  based  entirely  on  years  of 
service,  with  years  of  service  not  differentiated  as  to  the 
level  of  reserve  participation.^ 

Although  this  proposal  required  a  minimum  number  of  years  of 
federal  active  service,  the  definition  of  a  satisfactory  year  of 
reserve  service  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments.  The  only  limit  placed  on  reserve 
retirement  under  this  proposal  was  a  pay  cap  (75  percent  of 
basic  pay) ,  the  same  cap  as  active  duty  retirement.  This 
proposal  would  have  granted  a  lifetime  annuity,  beginning  at  age 
60,  to  any  member  completing  an  aggregate  total  of  20  or  more 
years  of  service.  The  annuity  was  to  be  the  sim  of  the 
following: 

•  Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  active  duty  basic  pay 
multiplied  by  the  niunber  of  years  of  active  federal 
service.  This  pay  would  be  based  on  the  highest  grade  held 
satisfactorily  during  the  entire  period  of  service,  and 
would  be  computed  from  the  pay  scale  in  force  the  year 
retirement  pay  was  granted. 

•  One-half  percent  of  this  same  base  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  other  than  active  federal  service;  i.e.  reserve 
service. 

In  addition  to  being  60  years  old  and  having  a  minimum  of  20 
satisfactory  years  of  service,  a  member  was  required  to  complete 
the  minimum  nviaber  of  years  of  active  federal  service  indicated 
in  Table  7-1. 

The  requirement  for  active  federal  service  was  Intended  to 
accomplish  two  objectives: 

•  Congress  wanted  to  link  reserve  retirement  to  the  main 
purpose  for  idiich  reserves  existed  at  that  time:  a  source 
of  available  qualified  personnel;  pretrained  individual 
members  who  could  be  used  to  rapidly  expand  the  active 
force  in  times  of  need. 
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•  The  War  Department  wanted  an  inducement  for  reserve 

offlceirs  to  serve  on  extended  active  duty  for  periods  of 
time  short  of  that  required  to  qualify  for  an  active  duty 
retirement. 


Table  7-1.  Years  of  Active  Federal  Service  Required  in  the 
Initial  Retirement  Point  Proposal  (H.R.  2744) 

Active  Federal 

Years  of  Service  Active  Federal  Service  Required 

gylQr  to  Bnastusnfr  service  Required  after  Enactment 


0 

Years 

3  Years 

3 

Years 

Up  to  5 

Years 

3  Years 

2 

Years 

5  to  10 

Years 

4  Years 

18 

Months 

10  to  15 

Years 

4  Years 

1 

Year 

15  to  20 

Years 

4  Years 

6 

Months 

Over  20 

Years 

4  Years 

0 

Years 

Reaction  to  the  Proposal 

The  original  retirement  proposal  came  from  the  Services. 
Opposition  to  the  proposal  existed  only  over  the  definition  of 
active  federal  service.  Reserve  components  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  argued  that  many 
members  would  be  unable  to  leave  civilian  employment  for  the 
term  of  active  federal  service  required.^  The  major  support  for 
reserve  retirement  from  the  active  components  of  the  War 
Department  was  as  an  inducement  for  reserve  officers  to  serve  on 
extended  active  duty.  Justification  for  this  support  was  based 
on  planned  force  structures  that  pyramided  toward  the  senior 
officer  grades.  These  structures  required  a  large  number  of 
junior  officers  who  were  not  expected  to  achieve  12  years  of 
active  federal  service.  The  War  Department  expected  to  meet 
junior  officer  requirements  with  reservists  on  extended  active 
duty  tours,  holding  the  n\imber  of  regular  officers  to  the  number 
expected  to  continue  in  active  service  through  retirement.  The 
War  Department  projected  that  reservists  would  not  continue  on 
extended  active  duty  at  the  expense  of  their  civilian  careers 
without  an  alternate  means  for  vesting  active  duty  retirement 
benefits. 

The  War  Department  altered  this  position  as  mobilization 
planners  vitiiin  the  Department  exposed  the  vital  need  for  a 
strong  reserve,  a  reserve  that  would  require  participation  from 
more  personnel  than  the  Department  could  use  on  extended  active 
duty  in  peace  time.  H.R.  2744  was  revised  to  include  a 
provision  to  give  30  days  of  active  federal  service  credit  for 
each  year  of  satisfactory  reserve  service,  to  be  used  toward 
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retirwMnt  qualification  only.^  This  credit  was  to  be  in 
addition  to  any  credit  for  annual  training  or  other  periods  of 
active  federal  service,  and  was  intended  as  an  incentive  for 
participation  in  Inactive  duty  training. 

Title  III  contained  the  foregoing  provisions  when  H.R.  2744 
was  debated  and  passed  in  the  House  and  introduced  into  the 
Senate  in  March  of  1948.^  Between  that  tiee  and  May  20,  1948, 
when  the  Senate  CoHmittee  on  Armed  Services  began  hearings. 

Title  III  was  dramatically  modified.  The  result  was  the  current 
reserve  retirement  system,  idiich  has  remained  basically 
unaltered  since  enactment  on  June  29,  1948.  The  text  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  H.R. 
2744  (80th  Congress,  2nd  Session)  contains  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  major  iaq>etus  behind  the  change  from  the  preferred 
years-of-servlce  based  system  to  the  retirement  point  system 
that  was  enacted.  The  major  reasons  for  the  change  were  as 
follows: 

•  In  a  retirement  system  based  on  undefined  satisfactory 
years  of  service,  an  individual  could  enlist  in  a  regular 
component  for  three  years,  transfer  to  a  level  of  the 
reserves  where  a  satisfactory  year  required  little  or  no 
participation,  and  eventually  qualify  for  retired  pay.  For 
this  system,  the  actuarial  projections  Indicated  costs  so 
high  that  they  were  considered  outrageous. 

•  The  years-of-service  based  system  would  have  rewarded 
individuals  identically  for  reserve  service,  without  regard 
for  their  actual  level  of  participation  in  inactive  duty 
training.  There  was  concern  that  this  would  be  a 
disincentive  to  participate  in  inactive  duty  training 
beyond  the  minimum  requirements.  It  was  also  felt  that  the 
proposed  system  would  discourage  membership  in  units  of  the 
reserve  conq>onents  requiring  participation  beyond  the 
minimum  needed  to  qualify  for  retirement. 

Public  documents,  however,  barely  touch  upon  the  rationale 
behind  criteria  for  awarding  points,  types  of  points,  limits  on 
certain  points,  the  definition  of  a  good  year,  and  the  formula 
for  calculating  equivalent  years  of  active  service. 


Tht  Bsele  for  a  Retirement  Point  system 

The  earliest  available  documentation  on  a  retirement  point 
system  for  reserve  retirement  indicates  that  it  was  suggested  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  O.  B.  Myers,  A.C.  Reserve.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Myers  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  July  2,  1946, 
outlining  a  retirement  point  system  that  he  felt  would  reconcile 
the  conflicts  existing  between  current  bills  before  the  79th 
Congress,  predecessors  of  H.R.  2744  (80th  Congress).^ 
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Although  Lieutenant  colonel  Myers'  suggested  point  system  was 
passed  dver  in  favor  of  the  years-of-service  based  system  in  the 
original  Mouse  version  of  H.R.  2744,  the  concept  reappears  in  an 
undated  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  prepared  by  Commander  D.  L.  Martineau, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.^  The  memorandum  outlines  and 
justifies  a  retirement  point  system  that  became  the  basis  for 
the  one  finally  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Under  the  initial  concept  of  a  nondisability  retirement  system 
for  non-^regular  service,  both  the  House  and  the  senate  wanted  to 
tie  qualification  to  active  federal  service,  allowing  all  or  a 
majority  of  this  sexrvice  to  have  been  performed  prior  to 
enactment ‘(see  Table  7-1).^  The  Services,  on  the  other  hand, 
viewed  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  as  an  inducement  for 
future  service,  and  therefore  wanted  the  required  service  to  be 
performed  after  enactment.  The  problem  with  the  original 
requirement  for  active  federal  service  was  twofold:  What  credit 
should  be  allowed  for  service  prior  to  enactment?  and,  How  were 
individuals  to  earn  active  federal  service  credit  (or  its 
equivalent)  after  enactment? 

Before  introduction  of  the  point  system,  the  Services 
successfully  argued  that  annual  training  and  other  periods  of 
active  duty  should  count,  and  that  an  additional  uniform  credit 
of  30  days'  active  federal  service  per  year  should  be  awarded  to 
each  member  cranpletlng  a  satisfactory  year.  The  point  system 
eliminated  the  need  for  tracking  years  of  active  federal  service 
by  treating  each  point  earned  as  equal  to  one  day;  and  by 
setting  a  minimum  nximber  of  points  per  year,  which  approximated 
three  years  of  active  federal  service  over  20  years  of  service 
(see  analysis  on  the  50-point  minimum) . 

The  structure  of  the  enacted  retirement  point  system  was 
developed  in  May  1948,  in  the  office  of  Major  General  John  E. 
Dahlqulst,  Deputy  Chief,  Personnel  and  Administration, 
Headquarters  United  States  Army.  Assisting  in  the  effort  were 
representatives  of  the  Services  and  their  reserve  components. ° 

The  enacted  retirement  point  system  accomplished  several  goals 
of  the  Department  of  Defense: 

•  It  placed  all  service  creditaUSle  for  retirement  on  the  same 
basis,  that  of  active  federal  service  or  its  prescribed 
reserve  equivalent. 

•  It  established  a  formula  for  computing  retired  pay  based  on 
the  individual's  equivalent  years  of  active  federal 
service,  the  same  basis  on  %diich  active  duty  retirement  pay 
was  granted. 
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•  It  established  a  nlnintm  participation  requlresent, 
ellBlnating  the  need  to  define  a  "satisfactory  year"  along 
with  the  need  to  track  the  three-year  active  federal 
service  requlreaent  for  new  entrants. 

•  It  rewarded  each  individual  on  the  actual  level  of 
participation,  thereby  providing  an  lncent.ive  to 
participate  beyond  the  nlniBUs  prescribcKi  level  for 
qualification. 

The  analysis  of  the  reserve  retireaent  point  systea  requires  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  purpose  behind  each  coaponent  of 
the  systea,  how  the  systea  provided  appropriate  incentives  for 
the  needs  and  alssions  of  the  reserve  components  in  1948,  and 
how  the  requlreaents  for  the  reserve  components  have  changed 
over  the  last  40  years.  Segregated  into  parts,  the  retirement 
point  systea  consists  of  these  components: 

•  Active  federal  service  (AD  points) 

•  Inactive  duty  (IDT) 

•  Meabershlp  (IDT) 

These  three  sources  of  retirement  points  are  boxunded  by  these 
1 ini tat ions: 

•  A  60-polnt  cap  on  IDT  and  membership  points,  combined,  in  a 
given  retirement  year 

•  A  50-point  minimum  to  classify  a  given  retirement  year  as  a 
satisfactory  year  of  service 

•  A  365-polnt  cap  on  total  points  counted  in  a  given 
retirement  year  (366  in  a  leap  year) 

•  A  divisor  of  360  for  establishing  equivalent  years  of 
active  federal  service 

The  award  of  points  for  active  and  Inactive  duty  solved 
several  problems  with  the  original  system: 

•  It  placed  all  service  on  the  same  basis,  with  the  point 
system  providing  the  means  to  relate  reserve  inactive  duty 
participation  to  active  federal  service,  and  provided  that 
both  the  active  and  reserve  retirement  systems  would  use 
the  same  basis  for  pay  (2.5  percent  of  basic  pay  for  each 
year  of  equivalent  active  service) . 

•  It  placed  a  premium  on  Inactive  duty  participation,  thus 
providing  an  incentive  to  participate,  rewarding 
individuals  for  their  actual  participation,  and  setting  a 
uniform  standard  for  satisfactory  performance. 
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Award  of  IDT  Points 

From  CDR  Martineau's  neaorandua  and  from  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Connittee  on  Armed  Services,^  it  could  be  concluded  that, 
for  the  most  part,  award  of  lOT  points  was  to  have  been  limited 
by  the  reserve  components'  budgets,  implying  paid  periods  of 
training  or  equivalent  instruction.  The  language  of  the  enacted 
legislation  specifies  "...  or  period  of  equivalent  instruction 
that  was  prescribed  for  that  year  by  the  Secretary  concerned  and 
conformed  to  the  requirements  prescribed  by  law",^^  and 
Indicates  that  tight  controls  were  contemplated  for  the  award  of 
IDT  points.  This  concept  remains  reflected  in  section  206(a)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  which  provides  an  entitlement  to 
compensation  for  inactive  duty  training  "to  the  extent  provided 
for  by  appropriations."  Except  for  nonpaid  drills,  periods  of 
equivalent  Instruction  were  expected  to  be  fairly  limited.  In 
fact,  the  only  type  of  equivalent  instruction  specifically 
mentioned  is  correspondence  courses. 

Original  cost  projections  forecast  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
nondrilling  officers  and  0.25  percent  of  nondrilling  enlisted 
members  would  qualify  for  retirement  (as  opposed  to  5  percent  of 
officers  and  1  percent  of  enlisted  members  assigned  to  drilling 
units). These  projections,  grounded  on  the  rese'  e  component 
structure  that  existed  in  1948,  provide  evidence  that  most 
nondrilling  reservists  were  not  expected  to  acquire  good  years 
of  service  for  retirement  purposes. 

The  current  system  of  awarding  points  for  inactive  duty 
training  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  over  many  years.  At  the 
time  the  reserve  retirement  system  was  enacted,  inactive  duty 
training  was  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  single  drill 
assembly  periods,  even  though  multiple  training  assemblies  had 
been  used  to  some  degree  to  meet  training  requirements  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  since  1930.  In  1949,  during  consideration  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act,  the  Navy  defended  the  need  for 
conducting  two  paid  drills  in  one  day.  In  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  it  was  stated  that  the  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau,  had  suggested  limiting  the  number  of  paid 
assemblies  to  one  per  day.^^  During  the  hearings,  the 
Congressional  members  raised  the  issue  of  "two  days'  pay  for  one 
day's  work".  In  1954,  the  Department  of  Defense  General  counsel 
ruled  that  the  practice  of  paying  for  multiple  drills  was  not 
legally  objectlonzdsle  and  that  "there  appears  to  be  no  legal 
basis  for  concluding  that  such  a  drill  or  period  of  equivalent 
instruction  is  legal  for  pay  purposes  but  not  retirement 
purposes."  The  following  year  DoD  Directive  1215.8  (2  May  1955) 
confirmed  this  opinion  in  regulation,  and  in  1958  the 
Comptroller  General  ruled  in  favor  of  the  practice. There  has 
been  periodic  concern  with  the  two  days'  pay  and  retirement 
points  issue.  Since  a  reservist  is  credited  with  two  retirement 
points  for  a  day  in  which  two  drill  periods  are  performed,  but 
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Is  credltsd  with  only  one  point  for  a  day  of  active  duty,  this 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  raised  as  an  issue  froa  time  to 
time. 

Meabership  Points 

Since  the  inception  of  the  reserve  retirement  system,  all 
reservists  in  an  active  status  have  been  awarded  15  points  per 
year  for  membership.  Docnimentation  of  the  historical  background 
concerning  membership  points  is  relatively  sparse:  CDR 
Martineau's  memorandum  and  a  small  section  of  the  Reserve 
Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS,  section  F,  supporting  papers, 
volume  II,  "Deferred  Compensation  and  Benefits")  provide  the 
only  documented  legislative  history.  The  background 
documentation  develops  two  lines  of  reasoning  for  the  award  of 
gratuitous  membership  points: 

•  Under  the  initial  system  proposed  by  CDR  Martineau,  there 
would  have  been  no  minimum  ntunber  of  points  required  for 
qualification.  Except  for  active  participation,  the  means 
to  earn  points  under  his  proposed  system  were  quite 
limited.  He  proposed  the  award  of  gratuitous  membership 
points  on  the  basis  of  "IS  days  for  each  year  of  federal 
service  without  pay  other  than  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training", thereby  limiting  the  award  of  membership 
points  to  nondrilling  reservists.  Membership  points  were 
intended  to  allow  nondrilling  reservists  to  qualify  for  a 
small  annuity  at  age  60.  This  intent  was  largely 
obstructed  by  the  inclusion  of  the  50-polnt  mlnimxim,  which 
assured  that  any  reservist  who  qualified  for  an  annuity  had 
accumulated  at  least  1,000  points. 

•  In  the  proposal  that  was  eventually  enacted,  membership 
points  were  included  because  the  essentially  arbitrary 
minimum  of  50  points  per  year  was  considered  unobtainable 
for  members  who  did  not  drill  or  participate  in  annual 
training.  Moreover,  at  that  time,  many  reserve  units  were 
authorized  fewer  than  48  drills  and,  in  some  cases,  no 
annual  training.  According  to  the  RCSS  background  paper, 
membership  points  were  recommended  as  compensation  to  the 
reservist  for  the  "simple  act  of  allowing  his  name  to  be 
maintained  on  the  roster,  thereby  subjecting  himself  to 
call  for  active  duty".^^  More  to  the  point,  membership 
points  were  recommended  as  a  start  toward  the  50-point 
minimum,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  reservists 
could  not  obtain  50  points  otherwise. 

Both  CDR  Martineau  and  the  drafters  of  the  final  proposal 
recommended  15  membership  points,  to  correspond  to  the  active 
service  credit  received  for  annual  training.  Although  it  is  not 
spelled  out  in  the  background  documentation,  it  can  be  inferred 
that  points  from  active  participation  were  to  be  the  major 
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contributor  to  retirement  qualification.  The  background 
documentation  recommends  the  granting  of  membership  points 
because  of  the  many  reservists  who  would  be  unable  to  obtain  50 
points  per  year  through  drill  participation  only.  This  concept 
points,  once  again,  to  the  fact  that  reserve  retirement  was 
regarded  as  a  benefit  for  drilling  reservists. 

Sixty-Point  Cap  on  Inactive  Duty  Points 

Although  no  documentation  exists  on  the  logic  behind  the 
60-point  per  retirement  year  cap  on  IDT  points,  probable 
considerations  may  be  inferred  from  the  legislative  history: 

•  Sixty  points,  plus  12  to  15  days  annual  training, 
approximates  one-fifth  of  360  points,  which  equates  to  0.5 
percent  in  the  retirement  formula.  One-half  percent  for 
each  year  of  reserve  service  corresponds  to  the  original 
reserve  retirement  proposals. 

•  An  annual  maximum  of  60  paid  drill  periods  had  been 
established  in  law  for  the  Army  since  1920^^  and  the  Navy 
since  1925.^^  Thus,  60  was  a  recognized  standard  for 
SMcelmum  annual  inactive  duty  participation.  Further,  the 
reserve  component  structure  in  1948  did  not  provide  the 
opportunities  for  participation  that  the  reserve  components 
of  today  provide.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  reservists, 
other  than  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  other  Reserve 
units  authorized  48  drills,  would  exceed  the  60-point  cap. 

•  As  methods  were  contemplated  for  earning  IDT  points  other 
than  by  direct  participation  in  a  drilling  status,  an 
annual  cap  on  IDT  points  would  appear  appropriate  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  system. 

A  longstanding  concern  with  respect  to  the  award  of  IDT  points 
relates  to  the  provision  that  allows  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  to  define  a  period  of  equivalent 
instruction.  As  shown  in  Table  7-2,  the  methods  for  earning  IDT 
points  include  points  for  such  activities  as  recruiting, 
attending  an  approved  civilian  seminar,  or  giving  a  lecture  on  a 
military  subject  to  a  local  community  organization.  The  cap  on 
IDT  points,  60  points  per  retirement  year,  prevents  most 
drilling  reservists  from  benefiting  from  these  alternative 
methods  of  earning  IDT  points. 

The  Fifty-Point  Minimum 

Before  the  retirement  point  system  was  Included  in  the 
legislative  proposal  for  reserve  retirement,  the  definition  of  a 
satisfactory  year  of  service  was  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  appropriate  Military  Department.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  objected  to  the  discretionary  definition 
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due  to  the  existing  structure  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  the 
differing  participation  requirements  among  the  various 
coiq>onents  of  that  structure.  Under  the  original  proposal,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  have  been  required  to  make 
individual  decisions  on  what  constituted  a  satisfactory  year  for 
each  m«id>er  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

One  of  the  original  goals  of  Congress  in  considering  a  reserve 
retirement  system  was  to  link  qualification  to  active  federal 
service.  Although  the  armed  forces  and  their  reserve  components 
did  not  disagree  specifically  with  this  requirement,  they 
successfully  argued  that  actual  participation  in  the  reserves 
should  count  toward  completion  of  the  active  federal  service 
requirement.  Before  introduction  of  the  point  system  proposed 
as  part  of  the  legislative  package,  the  requirement  for  active 
federal  service  for  new  entrants  stood  at  three  years. As 
H.R.  2744  went  to  the  Senate,  it  would  have  allowed  full  credit 
for  all  periods  of  active  duty;  active  duty  for  training 
(including  annual  training);  and,  for  every  year  of  reserve 
service,  a  uniform  credit  of  30  days  toward  completion  of  the 
active  federal  service  requirement.  This  would  have  allowed  a 
minimum-participant  category  A  member  to  complete  the  active 
federal  service  requirement  in  24  years  of  reserve  service  (15 
days  annual  training  plus  30  days  uniform  credit  times  24  years 
equals  3  years  of  active  federal  service) .  Any  additional 
performance  of  active  duty  for  training  would  shorten  this 
period. 

The  introduction  of  the  point  system  produced  an  easy  solution 
to  the  definition  of  a  satisfactory  year  and  the  active  federal 
service  requirement:  require  a  minimum  mnaber  of  points.  77he 
minimum  was  arbitrarily  set  at  50  points  per  retirement  year,^° 
which,  over  20  years  of  minimum  satisfactory  participation, 
produces  a  minimum  point  accumulation  of  1000  points  (almost 
three  years  active  federal  service  at  one  point  per  day) .  This 
solution  for  defining  future  satisfactory  reserve  performance 
was  acceptable  to  the  Military  Departments  and  the  Congress,  but 
it  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  credit  for  past  reserve  service. 
The  final  solution  to  credit  for  past  service,  although  not 
equitable  tdien  levels  of  participation  are  considered,  was  the 
award  of  a  satisfactory  year  of  service,  along  with  50  points 
credit,  for  each  year  of  federal  reserve  service  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  system. 

As  stated,  the  50-polnt  minimum  was  essentially  an  arbitrary 
decision,  although  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  some 
conelderatlon  of  participation  levels  as  they  existed  in  1948: 

•  Members  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  other  Reserve 
cosponents  that  were  authorized  48  drills  and  annual 
training  would  exceed  the  minimum  through  normal 
participation . 
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•  MMibers  of  units  and  prograas  that  were  authorized  24 
drills,  annual  training,  and  15  aeidjership  points  could 
exceed  the  ainiBun  through  participation,  so  long  as  they 
attended  all  asseablies. 

•  Meabers  in  units  or  prograas  that  were  authorized  24  or 
less  drills  without  annual  training  could  achieve  a 
satisfactory  year  through  the  perforaance  of  equivalent 
training,  correspondence  courses,  and  active  duty  training 
(when  available) .  These  individuals  would  be  required  to 
earn  up  to  35  points  (50  points  less  the  15  aeabership 
points)  through  aethods  not  connected  with  unit 
participation.  The  aajority  of  these  individuals  were  not 
expected  to  qualify  for  reserve  retireaent.^^ 

With  the  Inclusion  of  aeabership  points  in  the  final  proposal, 
the  ainiaua  level  of  participation  required  for  a  satisfactory 
year  was  set  at  that  level  required  to  earn  35  points.  Earning 
35  points  by  aeans  other  than  unit  participation  was  considered 
nearly  iapossible  at  that  tine. 

The  proposal  provided  that  all  years  of  reserve  service  prior 
to  enactaent  of  the  system  would  be  considered  "satisfactory 
years."  It  correspondingly  required  active  duty  during  World 
War  I  or  II  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  those  who  were 
meabers  of  the  resexrves  before  August  16,  1945.  After 
enactaent,  this  provision  was  extended  to  include  the  Korean 
conflict  and,  sxibsequently,  to  include  service  during  the  Berlin 
and  Cuban  crises  as  well  as  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  period. 
For  those  who  first  became  members  after  World  War  II,  no 
requirement  exists  for  active  duty  in  time  of  war.^^ 

The  system,  as  enacted,  ensured  that  new  members  of  the 
reserve  components  will  meet  certain  minimum  service 
requirements  to  qualify  for  retirement;  therefore,  a  specific 
requirement  for  active  federal  service  was  not  required. 


Analysis  of  the  Retirement  Point  Svetea  and  Recommendations 
Active  Duty  Points 

Active  duty  points  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  one  point  for 
each  day  of  full-time  service: 

•  Active  duty 

•  Active  duty  for  training  (with  and  without  pay)^" 

•  Full-time  National  Guard  duty 

The  awarding  of  one  point  for  one  day  of  active  service 
appears  reasonable  and  equitable,  and  it  has  been  accepted  as 
such  by  reserve  meabers.  Under  the  formula  for  calculating 
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retlresent  benefits,  cme  year  of  active  service  approxieates  2.5 
peroMit  of  base  pay,  the  saae  as  for  active  duty  retirement,  and 
the  same  as  propcsed  in  the  original  version  of  the  bill. 

Just  as  important,  active  duty  points  provide  ease  of 
transition  from  extended  active  d,uty  to  a  reserve  status  and 
vice  versa,  a  feature  strongly  desired  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  By  providing  full  credit  for  each  day  of  active 
servlde,  the  system  enhances  the  active  duty  experience  level  in 
the  reserve  cosixments  and  enables  the  active  components  to 
attract  reserve  members  to  perform  short  periods  of  extended 
active  service.  The  basis  for  award  of  active  duty  points  is 
consistent  with  the  requlr«Bents  of  active  service.  The  system 
accommodates  the  needs  of  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components,  and  therefore  should  be  continued. 

Inactive  Duty  Points 

Inactive  duty  points  (IDT)  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  one 
point  for  each  attendance  at  a  drill  or  period  of  equivalent 
instruction. 

Inactive  duty  training  and  training  requirements  have  changed 
radically  since  1948: 

•  Almost  all  reseirve  units  are  currently  authorized  48  paid 
drills  per  year  in  addition  to  12  to  15  days  annual 
training.  In  1948,  only  the  National  Guard  was  authorized 
48  paid  drills  by  law,  with  the  majority  of  Reserve  units 
authorized  considerably  less. 

•  The  length  euid  scheduling  of  drill  periods  has  changed. 
Initially,  a  drill  period  was  two  to  four  hours,  one 
evening  per  week,  with  perhaps  two  hours  devoted  to 
training  after  administrative  duties  had  been  discharged. 
Currently,  a  drill  period  is  typically  one  weekend  per 
month,  which  often  amounts  to  48  hours  continuous  training 
for  deployable  units.  Multiple  drills  involving  two  and 
one-half  or  three  days  are  not  uncommon. 

•  Most  units  are  authorized  a  considerable  number  of 
additional  IDT  training  periods,  which  may  be  allocated 
individually  or  to  units  as  a  whole  as  training  needs  and 
missions  dictate. 

•  Air  crews  and  pilots  assigned  to  flying  units  are 
authorized  up  to  an  additional  48  IDT  periods  per  year  to 
maintain  their  qualifications.^^ 

It  was  the  clear  intention  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Congress  that  reservists  should  receive  full  credit  toward 
retirement  for  their  actual  participation.  However,  it  is  also 
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cl«ar  that  the  current  levels  of  participation-  were  never 
anticipated.  Currently,  with  the  cap  of  60  IDT  points  per 
retlreaent  year,  the  aajority  of  drilling  reservists  lose  at 
least  three  retlresent  points  per  year,  with  the  average  loss  as 
high  as  27  points  for  officers  of  the  Air  National  Guard  (see 
retireeent  point  analysis  in  Appendix  B) . 

nie  6th  QRMC  approach  to  the  analysis  of  this  issue  was  to 
coi^re  the  actual  and  required  duty  perfoned  within  the  basic 
one-year  period  of  credit  for  active  duty  and  reserve  neabers. 

•  Menbers  on  active  duty  accrue  points  for  each  day  of 
service,  whether  or  not  the  day  is  actually  a  duty  day. 

They  receive  one  point  per  day  for  nonduty  weekends, 
accrued  leave,  and  federal  holidays.  The 
BiniauB-participant  aeaber  on  extended  active  duty  could 
actually  work  as  few  as  219  days  (365  less  104  weekend 
days,  less  12  federal  holidays,  less  30  days  paid  vacation) 
out  of  365.  This  aeaber  would  receive  365  retireaent 
points,  an  average  of  1.67  points  per  working  day.  If  the 
neaber  works  additional  days  beyond  the  ainiaua,  as  aost 
do,  the  average  credit  will  fall,  approaching  one  point  per 
day  as  the  aeaber  approaches  365  full  working  days  (see 
Figure  7-1  later  in  this  chapter) . 

•  A  reservist  in  Training/Pay  Category  A  (97  percent  of 
trained  part-tine  neabers  of  the  Selected  Reserve)  who  is  a 
ainiaua  participant  earns  75  points  per  retireaent  year  (48 
for  drills  and  15  for  neiid>ership,  capped  at  60,  plus  15  for 
annual  training) .  This  reservist  does  not  accuaulate  leave 
and,  in  aost  cases  under  the  current  systen,  works  every 
day  of  annual  training,  thus  earning  75  points  for  39 
working  days,  or  1.92  points  per  day.  The  ratio  of  points 
per  day  decreases  rapidly  with  the  aeaber 's  level  of 
participation.  The  average  Aray  National  Guard  officer 
earns  98  good  retireaent  points  per  year,  indicating  that 
this  average  officer  receives  an  additional  23  ADT  aandays 
beyond  the  ainiaua  required  level  of  participation. 

Assuaing  no  additional  IDT  perfomance,  this  officer 
receives  1.6  points  per  wo-'king  day.  If  this  officer  works 
additional  IDT  periods  during  the  year,  the  point-credit 
ratio  drops  even  aore,  due  to  the  current  60-point  cap  on 
IDT  retireaent  point  credit  (see  Figure  7-1  on  page  7-23) . 

The  award  of  retireaent  points  for  inactive  duty  is  as 
aiq)ropriate  as  the  award  of  retireaent  points  for  active  duty. 
Unlike  the  point  credit  for  active  duty,  however,  the  analysis 
of  credit  for  IDT  is  coapllcated  by  the  award  of  two  IDT  points 
for  two  drill  periods  perfomed  in  one  day  and  the  60-point  cap 
on  IDT  points. 
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Th«  majority  of  ressrvo  units  are  now  authorized  48  drills  and 
at  least  12  days  of  eumual  training. Thus,  the  original 
concern  that  apparently  led  to  the  award  of  nezdjership  points  in 
unit  programs  is  no  longer  relevant;  most  unit  members  can  now 
easily  exceed  50  points  through  minimum  required  participation. 

The  requirement  for  m«ibership  points  to  achieve  a  SO-point 
good  year  raaains  a  concern  for  reservists  whose  only 
participation  requirement  is  annual  training.  This  group 
represents  only  about  1.5  percent  of  the  part-time  Selected 
Reserve. 2' 

The  following  points  are  pertinent  when  considering  of  any 
recommendation  concerning  the  elimination  of  membership  points: 

•  Reducing  the  minimum  required  points  for  a  satisfactory 
year  to  35  (or  less)  would  not  affect  the  ability  of 
reservists  to  earn  satisfactory  years  with  no  change  in  the 
required  level  of  participation,  if  membership  points  were 
eliminated.  However,  this  would  reduce  retirement  benefits 
earned  annually  by  as  much  as  30  percent  for  minimum- 
participant  members. 

•  Elimination  of  membership  points,  with  no  reduction  in  the 
points  required  for  a  satisfactory  year,  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  ability  of  Training/Pay  Category  A  members  to 
qualify  for  satisfactory  years  of  service.  Data  from  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  and  from  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard  indicate  that  the 
average  Category  A  unit  member  loses  more  than  12  IDT 
points  per  retirement  year.  This  suggests  that,  with  the 
60-poiht  cap  on  IDT  points  in  place,  membership  points  do 
not  benefit  most  category  A  unit  members.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  limited  data  currently  available 
for  the  analysis  of  retirement  points. The  mean 
suggested  averages  may  be  dramatically  skewed  from  the 
mode,  due  to  extremely  high  IDT  point  losses  by  the 
following  groups:  pilots  and  air  crew  members;  senior 
officers  and  enlisted  members  performing  additional  IDT 
periods  authorized  for  administrative  and  readiness 
(training)  management;  and  officers  attending  reserve 
service  schools  to  complete  career  course,  command  and 
staff,  or  war  college  requirements.  This  suggests  that  a 
large  number  of  junior  officers  and  enlisted  would  lose  up 
to  17  percent  of  their  retirement  benefits  earned  annually, 
if  membership  points  were  eliminated  and  they  failed  to 
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increase  their  IDT  participation  beyond  the  nininuB  levels 
required.  However,  these  individuals  are  not  necessarily 
in  the  categories  of  active  eeabers  most  concerned  with 
retlreeent  benefits. 

•  Currently,  over  95  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve  lose  at 
least  three  points  per  year  due  to  the  60-polnt  cap  on  IDT 
points.  Thus,  there  is  no  direct  cospensatlon  Incentive 
for  Categojry  A  \inlt  neabers  to  participate  in  unpaid 
activities  for  IDT  credit. 

Eliaination  of  aeabership  points  would  reduce  the  annual  point 
total  of  aininun-partlcipant  Selected  Reservists.  The  following 
are  hypotheses  regarding  the  effects  on  retention  if  nenbership 
points  were  eliminated.  These  hypotheses  appear  valid,  but  are 
not  fully  verifiable  with  currently  availzUt>le  data: 

•  Membership  points  represent  a  decreasing  percentage  of 
retirement  benefits  as  an  individual  member  approaches 
retirement  qualification.  The  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that 
levels  of  participation  Increase  as  the  Individual  gains 
experience.  The  average  total  point  accumulation  increases 
faster  with  years  of  service  than  participation  levels 
would  allow,  suggesting  that  individuals  with  low 
total-point  accumulations  are  more  likely  to  separate. 
Separation  is  fostered  by  current  policies  requiring  the 
separation  or  transfer  to  an  inactive  status  of  members 
failing  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  retirement  year  for  two 
consecutive  years. 

•  As  retirement  qualification  gains  importance  as  an 
incentive  for  continued  service  (between  8  and  14  years  of 
service,  depending  on  the'  amount  of  prior  active  service) , 
the  primary  goal  of  most  individuals  is  the  vesting  of 
previously  earned  retirement  credit,  with  accumulation  of 
additional  credit  a  secondary  motive. 

•  Retention  of  personnel  beyond  20  good  years  of  service 
appears  to  be  significantly  affected  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  immediate  benefits  for  those  who  separate  or  retire 
before  age  60.  Continued  active  membership  allows  the 
individual  to  accumulate  additional  retirement  points  and 
possibly  qualify  for  promotion,  both  of  which  increase  the 
value  of  retirement,  without  altering  the  retention 
decision  process. Further,  drilling  reservists  continue 
to  receive  pay  and  benefits  that  are  not  offset  by  a 
concurrent  sacrifice  of  retirement  pay  and  benefits. 
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Th«8«  hypotheses,  once  proven,  would  support  the  following 
conclusions  ebout  the  affect  on  retention  of  the  elimination  of 
■rabership  points,  assuming  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
minimum  points  required  for  a  satisfactory  year.  The  effect  is 
tied  to  the  type  and  length  of  the  reservist's  participation: 

•  Mpadrllling  minimnm  participants  without  significant 
amounts  of  prior  active  service  and  in  the  early  years  of 
service.  Retention  in  this  group  would  be  marginally 
reduced  due  to  the  decreased  value  of  reserve  retirement. 
The  actual  percentage  decrease  would  not  be  large  because 
these  Individuals  already  have  a  high  rate  of  separation 
and  the  retention  pull  of  reserve  retirement  is  less 
developed. 

•  Mondrllling  minimum  participants  with  prior  active  service. 
Retention  would  not  decrease  discemibly,  due  to  the  strong 
retention  factor  associated  with  vesting  of  retirement 
benefits. 

•  Drilling  reservists  in  the  early  years  of  service. 

Retention  would  not  suffer;  the  primary  motivation  of  these 
individuals  appears  to  be  part-time  employment  (current 
versus  deferred  income) .  Members  in  this  category  with 
prior  active  service  would  be  even  less  affected. 

•  Reservists  with  eight  to  twenty  years  of  service. 

Retention  would  not  be  affected  due  to  the  incentive  to 
vest  previously  accumulated  retirement  points.  Further, 
for  drilling  reservists,  IDT  participation  levels  increase 
as  they  enter  this  period  of  their  career,  decreasing  or 
voiding  the  Impact  of  eliminating  membership  points. 

•  Reservists  with  more  than  20  satisfactory  years  of  service. 
Retention  would  be  affected  only  to  the  extent  that  losing 
these  points  made  continued  membership  less  attractive  than 
separating  in  response  to  fianily  or  civilian  employment 
pressures. 

The  elimination  of  membership  points  would  result  in  an 
approximate  7  percent  decrease  in  retired  pay  for  a  new  entrant 
Category  h  member  who  attends  initial  entry  training  in  an 
active  duty  for  training  status  and  never  performs  any 
additional  training  beyond  48  drills  and  annual  training  for  the 
remainder  of  service.  The  percentage  decrease  drops  rapidly  if 
the  member  performs  any  additional  active  duty  for  training 
during  a  career  in  excess  of  20  years.  Further,  with  no  change 
in  the  60-point  cap  on  IDT  points,  up  to  12  additional  earned 
IDT  points  would  be  creditable  for  retired  pay  computations.  A 
member  who  earned  at  least  12  additional  IDT  points  per 
retirement  year  would  completely  offset  the  reduction  in  retired 
pay  created  by  the  elimination  of  membership  points. 
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Cursozy  analysis  of  msdsarshlp  points  supports  thair 
slinination,  in  conjunction  with  a  concurrent  decrease  fron  50 
to  35  in  the  ainiaua  points  requircMi  for  a  satisfactory  year. 
Blieination  of  neabership  points  would  provide  incentive  for 
Category  A  reservists  to  increase  participation  in  both  paid  and 
unpaid  inactive  duty  training.  Decreasing  the  ainiaum  point 
reguireaent  to  35  points  (or  less)  would  allow  reservists  to 
qualify  for  a  satisfactory  year  without  increasing  their 
required  level  of  participation.  Further,  the  ellalnation  of 
aead>ership  points  in  conjunction  with  a  lift  in  the  IDT  point 
cap  would  reward  those  Category  A  aeabers  who  perfora  additional 
IDT  rather  than  providing  equal  deferred  incoae  coapensation  for 
inactive  duty  participation  to  all  category  A  aeabers, 
regardless  of  the  level  of  participation. 

Froa  available  data,  it  is  not  readily  apparent  that 
elialnatlng  aeabership  points  would  reduce  the  cost  of  reserve 
retireaent;  aany  Individuals  would  coapensate  for  this  loss  with 
additional  IDT  participation.  This  issue  is  discussed  further 
in  the  sections  on  the  60-point  IDT  cap  and  the  50-point 
ainlaua,  as  well  as  in  the  conclusion  to  the  retireaent  point 
section. 

The  Sixty-Point  Cap  on  IDT  Points 

The  current  retirement  point  systea  limits  to  60  the  number  of 
IDT  points  that  are  creditable  for  retired  pay  computations  in 
any  one  retirement  year. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  nature  of  reserve  service  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  last  40  years.  All  Category  A  members  are 
currently  authorized  and  required  to  perform  48  paid  drills, 
resulting  in  a  minimum  loss  of  three  IDT  retireaent  points  per 
retirement  year  when  aeabership  points  are  considered.  Analysis 
of  the  1986  Reserve  Coaponents  Surveys  and  the  6th  QRMC  report 
on  unit  visits  indicates  that  loss  of  IDT  retireaent  points  due 
to  the  60-point  cap  contributes  to  dissatisfaction  with  reserve 
sezvlce,  and  therefore,  adversely  affects  retention. The 
following  facts  are  relevant  to  an  analysis  of  the  60-point  cap: 

•  There  is  no  incentive  with  respect  to  the  retirement  system 
for  unpaid  IDT  participation  beyond  the  first  45  points  per 
retirement  year. 

Since  the  majority  of  category  A  unit  members  earn  more 
than  45  points  through  miniaua  required  drill 
participation,  there  is  no  coapensation  incentive  to  drill 
without  pay  lAen  required  to  meet  adainlstratlve  buirdens, 
and  no  direct  Incentive  to  complete  educational 
requirements  through  correspondence  courses  or  IDT  sessions 
sponsored  by  reserve  service  schools. 
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•  Hany  Category  A  \inlt  Baabara  currently  lose  large  nuabers 
of  IDT  points  each  year. 

Pilots  and  aircrew  aeabers  currently  lose  as  aamy  as  48  IDT 
points  per  year  for  those  awarded  in  conjunction  with 
additional  paid  drills  (AFTPs)  to  aalntain  flight 
qualifications.  Reserve  coaaanders  and  staff  are  often 
required  to  participate  in  additional  IDT  periods  to 
accoq>lish  adainistrative  duties.  These  periods,  both  paid 
and  unpaid,  result  in  the  award  of  IDT  points  that  alaost 
always  exceed  the  cap  on  IDT  points  and  therefore  are  not 
creditable  for  retlreaent  purposes. 

•  The  60-polnt  cap  produces  an  inequity  in  the  coapensation 
systea  for  equivalent  required  work. 

When  enacted,  the  60-point  cap  was  reasonakble  within  the 
context  of  a  legislated  naxlaua  of  60  paid  drills.  Today, 
with  no  legislated  aaxlnun  on  paid  drills,  a  significant 
percent  of  all  Category  A  reservists  perform  more  than  60 
drills.  Some  members  are  required  to  perform  96  drills  per 
year.  Therefore,  today  the  60-point  cap  creates  a 
disparity  in  retirement  credit  for  members  who  perform  in 
excess  of  48  drills  per  year.  A  Category  A  member  required 
to  perform  additional  work  beyond  the  minimum,  if 
co^pensated  through  use  of  a  paid  active  aanday,  receives 
both  current  compensation  (base  pay  and  allowances)  and 
deferred  compensation:  the  ADT  point  will  count  in  retired 
pay  computations.  This  same  member,  if  compensated  for 
identical  performance  through  the  use  of  one  additional  IDT 
period,  will  receive  current  coiqpensation  of  base  pay  only 
(no  BAQ  or  BAS) ,  and  receive  no  deferred  compensation: 
after  reaching  the  cap,  the  IDT  point  will  not  count  in 
retired  pay  computations.  In  the  case  of  unpaid  additional 
ADT  or  IDT  periods,  the  former  are  creditable  for 
retlreaent  pay  computations  while  the  latter  are  not. 

Individual  aeabers  are  seldom  able  to  choose  the  type  of 
duty  (ADT  or  IDT)  for  additional  required  work,  miether  a 
mea^r  is  compensated  by  paid  ADT  versus  paid  IDT  for 
siailsr  work  depends  on  the  availability  of  budgeted 
additional  ADT  nandays  and  IDT  periods,  as  well  as  the 
existing  regulations  governing  their  use.  A  hypothetical 
situation  can  easily  be  developed  In  which  two  members 
receive  significantly  different  cnirrent  and  deferred  Income 
for  identical  careers  and  duty,  simply  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  systea. 

The  1986  Reserve  Component  Surveys  provided  a  page  for 
coaaents  by  aeabers  on  issues  not  covered  by  specific  questions 
on  the  survey  itself.  These  coaaent  sheets  were  provided  to  the 
6th  QRMC  for  review,  and,  although  the  frequency  of  related 
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cosMntB  was  not  tabulated,  the  coanentB  often  nentloned  the 
inequity  of  the  60~point  cap  on  IDT  points  and  the  associated 
disincentive  to  participate  in  inactive  duty  training  above  the 
required  ■iniaua.  A  related  topic,  the  lack  of  co^;>ensation  for 
unpaid  drills  and  overtiae  required  to  co^^lete  adainistrative 
tasks,  was  one  of  the  aost  visible  coaplaints  about  reserve 
coapensation. 

The  6th  QRMC  conducted  field  visits  to  discuss  coaq>ensatlon 
concerns  with  reservists  at  their  unit  locations.  The  following 
is  extracted  froa  the  6th  QSNC  report  on  the  unit  visit  prograa: 

Retlreaent  and  Estate  Benefits,  with  69  observations 
in  25  units,  was  the  aost  frequently  discussed  topic. 

Only  Basic  Coapensation,  with  65  observations  in  22 
units,  ranked  at  the  saae  level  of  interest. 
Retlreaent  and  Estate  Benefits  was  preselected  as  a 
subject  for  discussion  in  10  units. 

Within  this  subject  category,  the  topic  with  the  aost 
interest  is  the  60-point  cap  on  IDT  retlreaent  points. 

Our  review  indicates  that  aany  meabers  perceive  the 
cap  as  resulting  in  unfairly  withheld  coapensation  for 
extra  work  they  perfom,  priaarily  because  aost 
drilling  reservists  exceed  the  cap  for  the  alniaua 
required  participation  (48  drill  points  plus  15  points 
for  satisfactory  participation  equals  63  points) . 

Unit  aeabers,  especially  aircrews,  aay  actually  earn 
up  to  twice  the  points  allowed,  resulting  in  up  to 
half  their  effort  going  unrewarded  for  retlreaent. 

The  cap  is  particularly  probleaatlc  when  aeabers  drill 
for  points  only  and  lose  points  that  exceed  the  cap. 

While  soae  consider  the  cap  to  be  a  disincentive  for 
correspondence  courses,  aost  aeabers  perceive  the  cap 
as  a  detriaent  to  unit  operational  and  training 
objectives.  Many  nenOaers  do  not  understand  the  cap  in 
the  first  place  and  think  it  should  be  done  away  with. 
Others  suggest  Increasing  the  cap  to  110  points  or 
higher,  and  a  few  suggest  that  excess  accrued  points 
should  applied  to  years  when  fewer  points  are 
earned. 

Point  data  froa  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  (the  only  components  with  accurate  point  data  available 
in  autoaated  records) ,  indicates  that  on  the  average.  Category  A 
aeabers  in  these  two  coaponents  lose  in  excess  of  15  IDT  points 
per  year  (see  Appendix  B) .  The  data  currently  availed>le  aakes 
it  impossible  to  analyze  the  distribution  of  lost  points 
resulting  froa  the  60-point  cap  for  all  reserve  aeabers: 
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•  Accurate  point  data  in  autoaated  personnel  or  pay  systems 
will  not  be  available  in  the  near  future  for  five  of  the 
seven  coi^nents. 

•  The  dispersion  of  lost  points  is  unknown;  that  is,  whether 
a  small  number  of  personnel  are  losing  large  numbers  of  IDT 
points  each  year  (aircrew  members  can  lose  over  48  points 
each  year) ,  or  whether  the  averages  are  representative  of  a 
typical  member. 

•  The  amount  of  unaccounted-for  IDT  points  is  unknown.  It  is 
apparent  that  IDT  points  for  many  unpaid  drills,  staff 
meetings,  correspondence  courses,  and  other  IDT 
participation  are  not  accounted  for.  This  occurs  for  many 
reasons:  the  member  is  not  aware  that  IDT  point  credit  is 
authorized  for  certain  types  of  unpaid  participation;  the 
member  is  aware  that  point  credit  is  authorized,  but  does 
not  bother  to  request  credit  once  the  60-point  cap  has  been 
exceeded;  credit  is  requested,  but  fails  to  be  posted,  with 
no  attempt  to  correct  the  record  if  the  60-point  cap  has 
been  exceeded. 

•  If  the  60-polnt  cap  is  completely  lifted,  there  is  a 
substantial  prob2d>ility  of  a  redistribution  of  additional 
IDT  periods  from  members  with  high  levels  of  IDT 
participation  to  members  with  low  levels  of  additional  IDT. 
Currently  available  data  not  only  makes  it  impossible  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  such  a  redistribution,  but  also 
makes  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  of  total 
increase  in  additional  IDT  participation. 

Point  Values 

While  the  problems  created  by  the  60-point  cap  discussed  above 
appear  to  merit  corrective  action,  it  may  be  argued  that 
revision  of  the  current  limit  upward  would  overcompensate  some 
members,  since  IDT  retirement  credit  can  be  accumulated  on  the 
basis  of  two  points  for  one  day  of  duty.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
section  on  IDT  points,  an  active  duty  minimum  participant  earns 
approximately  1.66  points  per  working  day.  The  minimum- 
participant  Category  A  reservist  earns  1.92  points  per  day  when 
membership  points  are  counted,  but  only  1.62  points  per  day  if 
membership  points  are  eliminated.  The  average  point  value  per 
working -day  declines  rapidly  for  the  Category  A  reservist  due  to 
the  60-polnt  cap. 

Figure  7-1  details  the  declining  average  value  of  retirement 
points  for  days  worked  beyond  the  minimum  required  (39  days) . 

The  figure. illustrates  a  Category  A  reservist  under  the  current 
system  (60-point  IDT  cap  and  15  membership  points) .  The  maximum 
credit  line  shows  declining  average  values  for  a  member 
performing  ADT  mandays  at  1  point  per  day.  When  ADT  points  are 
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counted  (subject  to  a  36S-point  cap) ,  this  line  continues  to 
decrease  to  an  ultinate  liiiit  of  1  if  the  individual  worJcs  365 
days.  The  nlnleua  credit  line  shows  the  declining  average  value 
if  the  nenber  receives  only  IDT  credit  for  additional  work. 

Since  the  60-polnt  cap  has  already  been  exceeded,  the  line  will 
decrease  to  an  ultiaate  limit  of  .21  points  per  day  at  365  days. 


A  typical  Category  A  reservist  will  earn  a  value  between  the 
•inlnum  and  Baxlmum  credit  lines,  because  the  meidser  will 
perform  a  nix  of  additional  IDT  periods  and  of  ADT  nandays.  The 
active  duty  line  represents  the  declining  value  of  retirement 
points  to  a  member  on  extended  active  duty  if  the  member  exceeds 
the  minimum  required  workdays  in  a  work  year  (365  days  less  104 
weekend  days,  less  12  federal  holidays,  less  30  days  vacation, 
equals  a  minimum  of  219  workdays) .  This  line  will  decline  to  an 
ultimate  limit  of  1  as  the  member  approaches  365  days  worked. 
(The  active  duty  line  is  provided  on  all  retirement  point  charts 
as  a  reference  point  only.)  Comparisons  can  be  made,  at  a  given 
number  of  additional  days  worked,  between  the  active  duty  line 
and  the  category  A  reservist  lines,  but  such  comparisons  are  not 
necessarily  appropriate,  due  to  the  differing  natures  of 
extended  active  duty  and  reserve  participation. 

Figure  7-1  indicates  that  it  is  technically  possible  for  a 
Category  A  reservist  to  exceed  the  average  retirement-point 
credit  earned  by  an  active  duty  member,  but  that  the  reverse  is 
more  probable.  The  probability  of  earning  less  average  credit 
per  day  is  expressed  by  the  area  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
curves  and  below  the  active  duty  line.  Earning  less  than  the 
average  point  credit  for  an  active  duty  member  penalizes  the 
reservist  in  several  ways: 

•  Retirement  points  determine  differences  in  reserve  retired 
pay  between  individuals  of  the  swe  age,  rank,  and  years  of 
service. 

•  Active  duty  members  receive  compensation  for  the  entire 
year,  regardless  of  the  number  of  days  actually  worked. 

The  reserve  member  does  not  accrue  leave  for  IDT  or  ADT 
participation  of  less  than  30  days.  Members  seldom 
participate  for  periods  that  permit  paid  days  off  (weekends 
or  holidays) .  Further,  many  reserve  members  participate  in 
additional  ADT  and  IDT  activities  without  pay,  compensated 
only  by  the  award  of  retirement  points,  many  of  which  are 
never  counted  due  to  the  IDT  point  cap. 

•  Finally,  there  is  a  significantly  greater  value  for  a 
retirement  point  to  a  member  who  expects  to  qualify  for  an 
active  duty  retirement.  If  a  reserve  officer  qualifies  for 
active  duty  retirement,  all  points  (including  any  IDT 
points  earned  during  part-time  participation)  are  included 
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in  the  calculation  of  retired  pay.  Additionally,  this 
mndser  would  begin  receiving  retired  pay  inaediately,  not 
at  age  60. 

Viable  (^ions  to  the  Sixty-Point  cap 

Figure  7-2  defines  the  range  of  probable  average  retirement 
point  credit  per  working  day  if  membership  points  were 
eliminated,  leaving  the  60-point  IDT  cap  in  place.  As  the 
figure  indicates,  a  Category  A  reservist  would  exceed  the  active 
duty  benchmark  within  a  relatively  small  range  that  requires 
earning  two  IDT  points  per  additional  day.  Currently,  the 
reserve  components  prohibit  or  limit  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  additional  IDT  periods  beyond  the  required  48 
drill  periods  at  a  rate  higher  than  one  per  day.^^ 

Figure  7-3  shows  probable  average  retirement  point  credit  if 
membership  points  are  retained  and  the  60-point  IDT  cap  is 
eliminated.  Under  this  option,  the  range  of  probable  averages 
is  always  above  the  active  duty  benchmark. 

Figure  7-4  shows  the  range  of  probable  averages  if  membership 
points  and  the  60-polnt  IDT  cap  are  eliminated.  Although  this 
chart  indicates  a  wide  range  above  the  active  duty  benchmark, 
the  typical  Category  A  reservist  will  approach  the  minimum 
credit  line  due  to  the  difficulty  of  earning  more  than  one  point 
per  day  worked  beyond  the  normal  48  drills. 

Alternatives  to  the  current  system  are  illustrated  in  Figures 
7-5  through  7-8.  A  75-point  cap  on  IDT  points  was  selected 
initially  because  available  data  indicates  that  the  typical 
category  A  reservist  loses  12  to  15  points  per  retirement  year. 
Again,  as  expressed  in  the  discussion  above:  available  data 
does  not  indicate  an  even  distribution  of  IDT  retirement  point 
losses  (the  arithmetic  mean  is  skewed  from  the  mode) ;  there  is 
no  way  to  estimate  the  redistribution  of  additional  IDT  points 
that  might  occur;  the  number  of  unaccounted-for  points  is 
unknown;  and  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  increases  in  current 
levels  of  additional  IDT  participation. 

•  Figure  7-5  graphs  the  results  of  raising  the  IDT  point  cap 
to  75  and  eliminating  membership  points.  Figure  7-6 
further  limits  the  award  of  IDT  points  beyond  the  initial 
48  drills  to  one  per  day.  The  net  result  under  both  of 
these  options  is  that  the  range  of  probable  average  credit 
remains  below  the  active  duty  benchmark  for  the  vast 
majority  of  participation,  required  or  additional. 

•  Figure  7-7  shows  the  results  if  membership  points  are 
eliminated  and  the  IDT  point  cap  is  increased  to  75  with  a 
maximum  of  60  IDT  points  that  could  be  earned  at  two  points 
per  day  for  multiple  asseiablies.  Figure  7-8  is  identical 
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GOOD  RETIREMENT  POINTS  PER  DAY  WORKED 
WITH  MEMBERSHIP  POINTS  A  SO  POINT  CAP 


DAYS  WORKED  BEYOND  MINIMUM  REQUIRED 

NOTI;  THC  HMMAt  KlKf  •  MtMMR  WR.L  FAU  KTWCEN  THE  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  lIMITt 

FIGURE  7-1 


GOOD  RETIREMENT  POINTS  PER  DAY  WORKED 
eo  POINT  CAP  WITHOUT  MEMBERSHIP  POINTS 


MOTE:  THE  NORMAL  EELREE  MEMEER  WRl  EAll  EETWECN  THE  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  LIMITE 

FIGURE  7-2 


The  Rttlreacnt  Point  Systen 
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GOOD  RETHtEMENT  POINTS  PER  DAY  WORKED 
NO  60  POINT  CAP  R  NO  MEM6ERSHIP  POINTS 


DAYS  WORKED  BEYOND  MINIMUM  REQUIRED 

HOrt:  TM  NOMUI.  UUUt  MIMKII  WU  r/IU  •mMIH  TW  AND  MAMMUM  IMTt 

FIGURE  7-3 


GOOD  RETIREMENT  POINTS  PER  DAY  WORKED 
NO  60  POINT  CAP  WITH  MEMBERSHIP  POINTS 


DAYS  WORKED  BEYOND  MINIMUM  REQUIRED 

NOTI;  TM  NOMMAL'  HiAIf  IMMWA  WU.  AA&t  MTWIIN  TM  MMMUM  AND  MANDAWA  LAVNTA 

FIGURE  7-4 
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DAYS  WORKED  BEYOND  MINIMUM  REOURED 

MOTt:  TW  MMIUU.  MUM*  MMMK  «MU  F*U  MTWm  TNC  MMMM  tU»  MWMIM  UMITt 

FIGURE  7-6 

GOOD  RETIREMENT  POINTS  PER  DAY  WORKED 


DAYS  WORKED  BEYOND  MINIMUM  REQUIRED 

NOTf:  TM  HOUMt.  MlUf  MtWPI  WU  FMl  MnMm  TW  WHUM  «•  MUMIIM  UMni 

FIGURE  7-e 
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to  Fiopixo  7-7,  th»t  it  ahoMO  tbm  varying  raaulta  of 

fe^fti^  tiio  nff  pflomb  cap  at  S<-poiiit  ii^nrvala  abova  75 
Ifhe  not  rirolt  vouid  ttuM:;  tba  CatiKra^  A 
raaarvlat,  with  oxtra  duty  vithlh  the  range  now  being 

-  vowdd  iq^oacb  the  aotlve  duty  bencbaark  In 

a^ralNk  ratiteiient^  working  day. 

As  Figure  7-8  dMsonstratee,  elielnatlng  nesbershlp  points, 
liftl^  the  im  point  cap,  and  liaiting  credit  for  IDI  points  to 
oi^  pet;  day  aft<u:  60  points  have  been  earned  for  sultiple 
assei^ies  narrows  the  range  of  probable  average  retlrenent 
point  qlTf^lt  per  ^y  worked.  Ihe  range  is  sll^tly  below  the 
active  duty  bendmark  for  the  naiority  of  Individuals. 
Isplenenting  these  weaeures  would  reduce  the  effects  on  deferred 
caqfwnsatii^  for  individual  aesbers  %dio  perfora  the  saae 
additional  workloads  under  an  AOT  as  opposed  to  an  IDT  stattas. 

It  would  allow  the  Military  Departaents  aore  flexibility  in 
deteralning  coapfnsation  incentives  for  various  categories  of 
additional  required  work,  and  it  would  continue  to  aalntaln  a 
deferred  Incoae  preaiua  for  extended  active  duty. 

It  is  isportant  to  note  that  the  ability  to  earn  two  points 
per  day  for  soae  types  of  Inactive  duty  training  is  the  only 
weans  a  part-tiae  reservist  has  to  aeet  or  exceed  the  active 
duty  baseline  under  emy  clrcuastances.  As  can  be  seen  froa  the 
graphs,  a  lialt  of  60  points  at  2  points  per  day  reasonably 
Halts  the  ability  of  a  part-tiae  reservist  to  exceed  the 
baseline. 

Several  econoaic  arguaents  arise  in  support  of  and  in 
opposition  to  any  change  in  the  IDT  point  cap.  The  lack  of 
valid  retireaent  point  data  aakes  analytical  verification  of 
these  arguaents  ispossible  at  the  present  tiae: 

•  There  is  no  reason  to  lift  the  cap  to  allow  retireaent 
credit  for  additional  lOT  perforaance:  aeabers  of  the 
reserve  coaponents  already  accoaplish  these  aisslons 
without  receiving  retireaent  credit. 

Discussion:  The  assertion  here  is  essentially  that,  today, 
the  appropriate  aeaber  perforas  the  pertinent  additional 
alssion  under  the  proper  conditions  for  the  aost 
cost-effective  coapensation  alternative.  This  contention 
is  not  supported  by  the  little  evidence  that  exists.  The 
distribution  of  lost  IDT  points  for  the  Air  Force  reserve 
cogqponents  suggests  that  a  saall  gro\ip  of  aeabers  perforas 
the  aajority  of  additional  IDT  periods,  while  additional 
AOT  periods  appear  to  be  aore  widely  distributed.  One  can 
infer  that  if  deferred  compensation  credit  were  allowed  for 
additional  IDT  perforaance,  the  additional  IDT  workload 
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'  iQOald  tmid  to  vodiltriJMito  itMlt  aaong  all  Midbars,  thus 
bslhl^  to  ralits  ths  rsadinsss  of  individual  Mudisrs  as 
wall,  hf  'dX  ths  unit  itaslf. 

•  An  ihdrsiad  in  tdis  nuslisr  of  crsditabls  IDT  points  that  can 
bs  samsd  in  Mis'  rstirsMnt  ysar  would  increase  the  cost  of 
reserve  retirMMit. 

Diseipiioins  This  would  occur  autonatically  if  one  assuMs 
that  host  reservists  would  exceed  the  current  60-point  IDT 
eSD.  Mwever,  any  redistribution  of  current ly-perfonned 
paid  and  unperid  active  sandays  into  IDT  periods  would  lower 
the  coat  for  those  smibers  lAo  exceeded  the  new  cap  and 
could  not  earn  these  redistributed  points  in  an  ADT  status. 
The  system  cost  could  be  higher,  but  this  is  not  easy  to 
predict  based  on  existing  data. 

•  Raising  the  IDT  point  cap  would  provide  Incentive  to 
perforv  uigidid  IDT. 

Discussions  Any  increase  in  reserve  retirement  cost  caused 
by  increased  use  of  unpaid  IDT  for  required  unit  missions 
and  administrative  tasks  would  be  at  least  partially  offset 
by  concurrent  decreases  in  the  use  of  paid  and  unpaid 
active  mandays,  and  by  decreases  in  the  use  of  paid 
additicmal  IDT.  Decreased  use  of  ADT  would  offset  the 
increased  IDT  points  one-for-one,  since  all  ADT  points 
currently  count.  Decreases  in  paid  IDT  and  ADT  days  would 
more  than  offset  the  Increase  in  IDT  points  for  unpaid  IDT 
performance  that  replaces  paid  days  (current  compensation 
value  far  exceeds  the  discounted  net  present  value  of  a 
retirement  point) . 

Due  to  the  nature  of  reserve  service,  additional  manpower  for 
increased  peacetime  missions  may  be  acquired  in  two  ways: 
increase  the  available  manpower  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  reserve  components,  or  Increase  use  of  currently  available 
manpower.  Cither  method  increases  the  cost  of  the  reserve 
components,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  reserve  retirement,  but 
this  cost  can  be  offset  by  decreases  in  required  active  duty 
strengths.  For  additional  missions  that  do  not  require 
additional  trained  personnel  upon  mobilization,  using  current 
reserve  personnel  to  the  extent  that  they  are  available  and 
willing  to  participate  results  in  the  most  economical  use  of 
funds  allocated  for  these  missions.  Currently,  many  of  these 
mlssicsMi  are  accomplished  through  the  use  of  paid  active 
Mndays.  Although  this  is  likely  to  continue,  savings  could 
occur  if  there  wSre  an  incentive  to  accomplish  these  additional 
missions  in  a  paid  or  unpaid  IDT  status.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  reserve  retireMnt  from  these  activities  could  actually 
produce  overall  savings. 
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Additionally,  If  MOdsarship  points  aro  alininatad,  with  a 
oOnoidrrttlit  dacraasa  in  tha  ninlaun  nuid»ar  of  points  raquirad  for 
a  satisfM^zy  yoar,  additional  IDT  points  aamad  would  ba 
off  sat  tila  loss  of  tip  gratuitous  points  currontly  counted 

(12  at  nost  f of  tiia  alnliKni-particlpant  Category  A  reservist, 
and  15  for  others) .  An  inoraasa  in  tha  IDT  point  cap  and 
allxlnation  of  nasbarahlp  points  cannot  ba  shown  to  increase 
rasarva  r<^iraaant  costs  until  there  is  evidence  that  total 
average  point  accuaulations  would  increase ' for  arabers  «dio 
actually  qualify  for  reserve  retirenent.  Additionally,  if  it  is 
detMnained  that  costs  would  increase,  that  Increase  oust  be 
coaipared  witii  the  costs  associated  with  acconplishing  reserve 
cospenent  aisslons  by  alternative  naans. 

Reservists  not  required  to  perfom  48  IDT  periods  have  not 
been  considered  in  the  above  discussion.  Available  data 
indicates  that  the  Majority  of  these  nenbers  do  not  exceed  the 
current  GO-point  IDT  cap.  in  fact,  the  available  data  Indicates 
that  nost  of  these  nenbers  barely  exceed  the  50-point  nininvim 
required  for  a  satisfactory  year.  This  implies  that  there  would 
not  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  reserve  retirenent  from  a  lift 
in  the  IDT  point  cap  for  these  members.  Further,  the 
elimination  of  membership  points,  with  a  concufrent  decrease  in 
the  required  minimum  points  for  a  satisfactory  year,  should  in 
effect  decrease  point  accumulations  by  IS  points  per  year  for 
these  nenbers. 

An  Increase  from  the  present  60-point  annual  cap  for  IDT  would 
acconpllsh  several  goal’s  for  the  reserve  components: 

•  It  would  place  an  additional  premium  on -Category  A 
participation:  members  required  to  perform  a  minimum  of  48 
IDT  periods  are  the  only  expected  beneficiaries  of  a  lift 
in  the  cap,  especially  if  membership  points  are  eliminated. 

•  It  would  increase  the  incentive  for  additional  paid  and 
unpaid  IDT  participation  by  all  members,  which  could 
potentially  improve  both  individual  and  unit  readiness  at 
less  total  cost  than  the  use  of  active  mandays  for  the  same 
purpose. 

•  It  would  decrease  the  current  dissatisfaction  with  this 
aspect  of  reserve  service;  dissatisfaction  created  when 
members  lose  retirement  point  credit  for  additional  IDT 
performance  that  is  required  for  successful  completion  of 
unit  missions  and  training  requirements. 

•  A  small  increase  in  the  current  cap  (to  75  points) ,  with 
provision  for  a  review  after  five  years,  would  provide  an 
analytical  tool  for  system  comparison.  The  change  would 
provide  data  on  the  actual  value  of  retirement  points  as  an 
Incentive  for  participation;  data  that  otherwise  would  not 
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b«  avAilabla,  avan  with  varlfiabla  point  data  and  savaral 
yaara  of  history  for  trand  analysis.  Holding  tba  to  75 
points  during  this  pariod  trould  provida  tha  Dapartaant^  of 
Dafansa  with  tha  ability  to  analyca  tha  affact  of  any 
furthar  ravision  of  tha  cap,  to  pracluda  m  unjustifiabla 
incraasa  in  tha  cost  of  rasarva  ratirasant. 

•  Finally,  tha  lift  in  tha  cap,  along  with  tha  alinination  of 
aasbarship  points,  realigns  the  point  system  with  its 
actual  purpose:  con^pans’ation  for  participation. 

For  these  reasons,  despite  tha  lack  of  verifiable  data  and  the 
unknom  iag>act  on  cost,  an  increase  in  the  IDT  retiraaant  point 
cap  to  75  points  per  retirement  year  is  recommended  with  the 
following  stipulations: 

•  Mo  more  them  60  points  may  be  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  2 
points  per  day  (the  first  30  days  per  year  with  multiple 
assemblies  would  result  in  two  points  credit  each) ,  with 
IDT  point  credit  limited  to  one  point  per  day  for  all  other 
IDT  participation,  regardless  of  the  number  of  assemblies 
performed  and  compensated. 

•  Inherent  in  the  decision  to  raise  the  IDT  point  cap  is  a 
review  of  current  regulations  governing  the  award  of  IDT 
retirement  points  by  OSD  and  the  Military  Departments.  To 
Insure  comprehensive  data  for  later  evaluation  of  the  IDT 
point  cap  and  the  use  of  IDT  points  as  an  incentive,  the 
Services  will  need  to  track  the  award  of  retirement  points 
by  categories:  ADT  points  by  extended  active  duty,  paid 
mandays,  unpaid  mandays,  and  annual  training;  IDT  points  by 
required  drills,  additional  paid  and  unpaid  drills, 
correspondence  courses,  and  other  unpaid  equivalent 
training. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  members  who  are  required  to 
perform  more  than  75  drill  periods  per  year  as  a  condition  of 
membership  and  that  an  increase  in  the  IDT  point  cap  to  75  will 
not  fully  alleviate  the  inequity  of  the  retirement  point  system 
for  these  members.  However,  these  members  receive  current 
compensation  (drill  pay  and  pro  rata  special  incentive  pay)  for 
this  additional  required  performance.  The  intent  of  this 
recommended  lift  in  the  IDT  point  cap  is  to  provide  a  deferred 
compensation  Incentive  for  additional  IDT  performance  that  is 
not  a  requirement  of  membership  and  is  not  always  compensated. 
Members  who  are  required  to  perform  in  excess  of  75  drills  per 
year  will  automatically  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  raise  in 
the  IDT  point  cap,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  cost-effective  to 
provide  these  members  with  allowable  retirement  point  credit  for 
all  required  drills. 
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Th«  potential  beneflta  to  the  readiness  and  morale  of  the 
reserve  components  are  numerous  if  the  IDT  point  cap  Is  raised. 
The  potential  Impact  on  the  cost  of  the  reserve  retirwsent 
system  can  be  limited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  In  the 
cap,  xmtll  data  is  gathered  to  determine  Its  Impsct  on  reserve 
readiness.  Whether  or  not  the  increase  results  in  added  costs, 
the  Information  provided  will  allow  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness  of  retirement  points  and, 
therefore,  the  cost-effectiveness  of  deferred  compensation  as  an 
Incentive  for  current  resejrve  service. 

The  Fifty-Point  Minimum  for  a  Satisfactory  Year  of  Participation 

As  described  earlier,  the  basis  for  reserve  retirement  is  at 
least  20  years  of  service  in  which  performance  has  met  the 
definition  of  satisfactory.  A  satisfactory  year  of  reserve 
service  is  any  retirement  year  in  which  the  member  is  credited 
with  a  minimum  of  50  retirement  points.  Originally,  it  was 
anticipated  that  this  level  of  participation  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  for  most  reservists  (only  5  percent  of 
officers  and  1  percent  of  enlisted  members  participating  in 
drilling  units  were  expected  to  achieve  20  good  years  of 
service) . 

The  evolution  of  reserve  component  administrative,  mission, 
and  mobilisation  requirements  over  the  last  40  years  has 
increased  minimum  required  levels  of  participation  for  most  unit 
members  (most  unit  members  are  now  category  A  reservists)  to  a 
level  where  the  50-point  minimum  is  no  longer  a  consideration  in 
qualifying  for  retirement.  Increased  pairticipation  is  also 
evident  for  members  not  required  to  perform  48  IDT  periods. 

While  members  who  are  required  to  perform  24  drills  and  annual 
training  can  still  achieve  a  satisfactory  year  by  minimum 
participation  and  membership  points,  members  who  are  required  to 
perform  less  than  24  drills  must  still  use  additional  ACT  (when 
available) ,  correspondence  courses,  and  other  forms  of  inactive 
duty  training  in  order  to  earn  35  points  and  achieve  a 
satisfactory  year.  Over  the  last  40  years,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of  members  not  in  categoiry  A 
who  achieve  satisfactory  years. 

The  definition  of  a  satisfactory  year  of  reserve  service  has 
an  obvious  impact  on  the  cost  of  the  reserve  retirement  system, 
just  as  other  recommendations  regarding  the  retirement  point 
system  have  an  impact  on  the  minimum  point  requirement. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  the  current  50-polnt  minimum 
is  an  appropriate  level  of  required  minimum  participation  when 
membership  points  are  granted,  then  the  minimum  number  of  points 
should  be  lowered  to  35  if  membership  points  are  eliminated. 

This  would  require  the  identical  minimum  level  of  participation 
from  all  reserve  members,  at  the  szuae  time  lowering  total  point 
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accuaulatlons  for  raoarvlats  tdio  participate  at  ninimui  le/els. 
Eliminating  memberahip  points  without  lowering  the  minimum  point 
requireMnt  would  increase  required  levels  of  participation  for 
reservists  not  in  Category  A,  %dii^  could  affect  their 
retention.  The  effect  of  lo%rering  the  minimum  on  the  implied 
active  federal  service  requirement  can  be  Ignored,  since 
miimhamhip  points  and  the  original  30  days'  uniform  credit  were 
both  counted  toward  this  implied  requirement,  yet  did  not 
represent  physical  participation  on  the  part  of  the  member. 
Further,  the  vast  majority  of  reservists  qualifying  for 
retirement  accumulate  in  excess  of  2500  points  (with  the  average 
in  Mcess  of  3000) ,  far  more  than  three  years  of  equivalent 
active  federal  service. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  5,  reserve  retirement  is  one  of  the 
major  keys  to  long-term  retention  of  reserve  personnel,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  major  recruiting  tools  available  to  the  reserve 
components.  As  the  ntutber  of  reservists  not  required  to  perform 
at  least  24  drills  has  grown,  so  has  the  means  by  which  they  may 
qualify  for  a  satisfactory  year.  The  review  of  alternatives  to 
unit  participation  recommended  in  the  section  on  the  60-point 
IDT  cap  is  likely  to  result  in  elimination  of  some  types  of 
inactive  duty  training  and  a  tightening  of  control  on  the  award 
of  IDT  points  for  others.  For  reservists  not  required  to 
perform  24  drills  annually,  this  would  necessarily  constrict  the 
means  available  to  earn  a  satisfactory  year,  and  could 
potentially  decrease  retention  among  these  members. 

The  proper  solution  to  this  problem  requires  the  Military 
Departments  to  determine  the  level  of  participation  required  to 
maintain  these  reservists  in  ntinbers  commensurate  with  budget 
constraints  and  mobilization  requirements.  The  current  level  of 
35  earned  points  requires  pazrticipation  beyond  the  required 
minimum;  these  members  must  earn  additional  points  through 
nonpaid  IDT,  including  correspondence  courses.  The  benefit  to 
the  readiness  of  the  reserve  components  or  the  individual  in 
such  cases  is  not  always  apparent. The  proper  definition  of  a 
satisfactory  year  is  that  eunount  of  participation  that  maintains 
members  at  a  predetermined  level  of  readiness  appropriate  to 
mobilization  plans  and  budget  constraints.  The  proper  minimum 
point  level  for  a  satisfactory  year  would  consider  this  new 
definition,  as  well  as  the  retention  rates  required  to  maintain 
the  appropriate  force  with  reduced  or  no  drill  requirements, 
with  savings  from  reduced  total  point  accumulations  offsetting 
the  increased  costs  associated  with  improved  retention. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review  to  define  the  required 
level  of  satisfactory  participation  for  reservists  not  required 
to  perform  at  least  24  drills.  Therefore,  no  change  to  the 
current  minimum  point  requirement  is  recommended,  except  in 
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conjunction  with  eliminating  Benbership  points.  If  membership 
points  are  eliminated  as  recommended,  the  minimum  point 
requirement  should  be  reduced  to  35. 

The  360-Point  Divisor  and  the  365-Polnt  Cap  on  JUmual  Points 

The  360-point  divisor  for  establishing  equivalent  years  of 
active  service  is  based  on  the  day's  pay  standard:  pay  for  any 
part  of  a  calendar  month  is  one-thirtieth  of  monthly  base  pay 
and  allowances  per  day.  Thirty  times  12  months  is  360  days, 
hence  the  360-point  divisor. 

The  365-point  cap  on  total  yearly  points  (366  in  a  leap  year) 
counted  for  retirement  purposes  is  a  restriction  placed  on 
reserve  retirement  by  regulation,  pursuant  to  Secretarial 
authority  to  create  regulations  for  implementing  the  reserve 
retirement  system. The  basis  for  a  limit  of  365  points  is  the 
number  of  days  in  a  year,  for  which  a  member  on  extended  active 
duty  would  receive  one  point  for  each  day  served. 

Neither  the  divisor  nor  the  yearly  cap  on  total  points 
presents  a  problem  when  considered  independently.  Jointly, 
however,  they  result  in  more  than  one  year  of  credit  for  one 
year  of  continuous  service,  ^ere  is  no  evidence  that  this 
outcome  was  Intended.  Two  possible  remedies  are  readily 
apparent: 

•  Increase  the  divisor  to  365  (366  in  a  leap  year) . 

•  Decrease  the  yearly  cap  on  total  points  to  360. 

Increasing  the  divisor  to  365  (366  in  a  leap  year)  would 
require  the  computation  of  retirement  pay  by  single  years, 
rather  than  by  the  accumulated  point  total.  The  fact  that  most 
retirement  years  will  not  coincide  with  the  calendar  year 
further  complicates  the  process.  In  addition,  an  Increase  in 
the  divisor  would  decrease  the  value  of  retirement  points  earned 
by  reservists  not  on  extended  active  duty  below  the  standard  of 
one-thirtieth  of  a  month  per  point. 

A  360-polnt  cap  on  future  yearly  retirement  points  would 
ensure  that  all  members  earned  exactly  one  year  of  credit  for 
one  year  of  equivalent  work,  whether  on  extended  active  duty,  in 
an  active  Guard  or  Reserve  status,  or  accumulating  points  on  a 
part-time  basis.  The  net  result  would  be  a  loss  of  five  points 
credit  (six  in  a  leap  year)  for  each  continuous  year  of  extended 
active  duty  on  the  part  of  a  member;  credit  that  currently 
entitles  the  members  with  extended  active  duty  service  to  more 
than  2.5  percent  of  base  pay  at  age  60. 

The  360-point  cap  can  be  implemented  Immediately  and  uniformly 
for  all  members.  No  grandfathering  would  be  required. 
Implementation  of  a  365-point  divisor  would,  however,  involve 
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significant  adnlnistratlva  bordan  associatsd  with 
grandfatbaring.  This  ravlav  raconaands  tha  lagislatlon  of  a 
360-polnt  cap  on  total  points  accunulatad  in  ona  ratiraaant 
yaar.  Mo  change  to  tha  divisor  is  raconnanded. 


«Tir  imflatlnnit 

Tha  structure  of  tha  point  credit  system  for  reserve 
ratlranant  has  malnad  virtually  unaltered  since  enactment  of 
tha  rafMrva  retirement  system  in  1948.  The  system  was  well 
thought  out,  relative  to  the  actual  and  contemplated 
organisation  of  the  reserve  coiq>onents  at  that  tine.  Hie  point 
system  advanced  the  goals  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
proposing  a  reserve  retlreiMnt  system,  as  well  as  the  goals  of 
the  Congress  in  supporting  and  enacting  the  world's  only 
deferred  Income  system  for  military  reserves. 

The  evolution  of  the  resexrve  components  over  the  last  40  years 
has  altered  requirements  for  participation  and  readiness.  The 
current  forced  reductions  in  active  duty  strength  will  further 
increase  reliance  on  the  reserve  components  for  the  defense  of 
the  Nation.  In  order  to  provide  the  proper  compensation 
incentives  to  members  of  the  reserve  components  who  must  now 
Increase  their  individual  and  unit  readiness  (sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  civilian  careers  and  family) ,  the  following  revisions 
to  the  retirement  point  system  are  recommended: 

■  Eliminate  membership  points  in  conjunction  with  a  decrease 
in  the  minimum  number  of  points  required  for  a  satisfactory 
year  to  35. 

As  outlined  in  the  analysis,  membership  points  could  be 
eliminated  with  little  or  no  effect  on  retention. 

■  Raise  the  yearly  IDT  point  cap  to  75  points. 

Analysis  indicates  that  the  current  cap  on  IDT  points,  60 
points  per  year,  acts  as  a  disincentive  for  additional  IDT 
performance.  The  cap,  therefore,  inhibits  the  readiness  of 
individual  members  and  units  and  contributes  to  overall 
dissatisfaction  with  reserve  service. 

■  Limit  to  60  the  numiber  of  points  that  may  be  credited  at 
two  points  per  day. 

Concurrent  with  the  increase  in  the  IDT  point  cap,  it  is 
recommended  that  credit  for  multiple  assemblies  (two  points 
per  day)  be  limited  to  30  days  per  year  (60  points),  and 
that  all  other  IDT  point  credit  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
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one  point  per  day  regardless  of  the  nunber  of  asseablies 
perforaed  or  compensated  on  days  beyond  the  first  30  in 
which  two  points  are  awarded. 

■  Cap  the  yearly  accnaulation  of  total  retireaent  points  at 
360. 

This  recoBoiendation  liaits  the  amount  of  retireaent  credit 
received  in  any  one  retirement  year  to  exactly  one  year  of 
credit.  Further,  it  maintains  the  integrity  of  the  concept 
of  one-thirtieth  of  one  month's  pay  and  allowances  for  each 
day  of  active  duty.^'  Interpretation  of  the  authority  to 
regulate  the  total  number  of  points  allowed  in  a  given 
retirement  year  is  currently  subject  to  confusion;  this 
suggests  that  this  360-point  cap  should  be  legislated. 

Legislation  is  required  for  all  of  these  recommendations 
except  the  60-point  limit  on  accrual  of  points  at  two  points  per 
day.  The  6th  QRMC  estimates  that  the  combined  effect  of  these 
recommendations  would  not  result  in  additional  costs  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Additional  Recjonnendations 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Military  Departments  review  their 
current  regulations  regarding  the  award  of  IDT  points  for  uiqpaid 
activities.  This  review  should  determine  whether  eatdi  method  of 
earning  additional  uiqiald  IDT  points  impacts  directly  on  the 
readiness  of  the  reserves,  and  irtiether  deferred  cospensatlon  is 
the  most  appropriate  and  cost-effective  incentive  for  the 
aocomplisfament  of  these  missions.  In  conjunction  with  this 
review,  the  Military  Departments  should  establish  whether  the 
current  minimum  level  of  actual  participation  (35  points) 
results  in  the  appropriate  tradeoff  when  considering  the 
following: 

■  ISie  required  levels  of  readiness  for  reservists  not 
required  to  perform  a  minimum  of  24  paid  drills 

■  The  difficulty  these  members  nay  have  in  earning  35  points 
per  year 

■  The  associated  costs  of  reserve  retirement 

■  Budget  constraints  for  training  these  members 

Finally,  assuming  early  enactment  of  the  6th  QRMC 
recommendations,  the  resets  of  these  alterations  to  the  current 
retirement  point  system  should  be  reviewed,  using  valid 
retirement  point  data  (with  several  Individual  years  for  trend 
analysis)  by  the  7th  Qmc.  This  review  would  then  determine 
whether  further  restructuring  is  required. 
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substantial  percentage  of  the  total  points  awarded. 

10.  U.S.,  Congress.  Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Armed 
IfiCEfifi,  S1332,  para,  (a) (2) (A) (ii) . 

11.  Ibid.  Senate  Hearings  on  H.R.  2744,  p.  29. 

12.  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  H.R.  2553,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  1721-1723. 
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13.  37  Comp.  Gen.  618  (March  21,  1958). 

14.  Appendix  A,  enclosure  b,  paragraph  2. 

15.  U.S.,  DoD.  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study,  Supporting 
Papers,  Volume  II,  Deferred  Compensation  and  Benefits.  ODASD-RA, 
June  1978,  section  F,  p.  3. 

16.  Pub.  L.  No.  242. 

17.  Pub.  L.  No.  512. 

18.  See  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  prepared  by  CDR  Nartineau  in  Appendix  A. 

19.  See  Table  7-1. 

20.  Ibid.  RCSS,  vol  II,  section  F,  p.  2. 

21.  Ibid.  Senate  Hearings  on  H.R.  2744,  p.  29. 

22.  This  provision  was  further  cunended  in  1983  to  extend 
reserve  retirement  benefits  to  individuals  who  first  became 
members  prior  to  1945,  but  who  did  not  serve  on  active  duty 
during  World  War  I  or  World  War  II,  or  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  during  the  Korean  Conflict.  The  amendment 
extended  the  active  duty  in  time  of  war  for  these  individuals  to 
allow  service  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  during 
the  Berlin  and  Cuban  missile  crises  (after  31  August  1961  and 
before  31  May  1963),  or  during  the  Vietneun  Conflict  (after  4 
August  1964  and  before  28  March  1973) .  At  that  time  the 
Congress  agreed  that  this  change  was  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  this  issue  and  that  further  easing  of  the  "wartime 
service"  provisions  of  the  original  law  would  be  unwarranted 
(§924,  Pub.  L.  No.  98-94).  See  the  Conference  Report  to 
accompany  S.  675  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1984,  Report  No.  98-213,  August  15,  1983). 

23.  This  includes  active  duty,  active  duty  for  training,  and 
full-time  National  Guard  duty,  paid  or  unpaid,  under  competent 
federal  orders. 

24.  The  reserve  components  have  found  it  necessary  in  some 
circximstances  to  order  an  individual  to  active  duty  for  training 
without  pay.  This  system  ensures  that  the  member  is  eligible 
for  military  medical  benefits  in  the  event  of  injury,  and 
therefore  allows  the  accomplishment  of  various  types  of  training 
such  as  the  Army  Physical  Readiness  Test  (APRT) .  Further,  it 
provides  medical  coverage  for  members  performing  administrative 
duties  in  an  unpaid  status.  Deferred  compensation  is  thus 
provided  for  additional  time  required  of  a  member  for  which 
current  compensation  is  unavailable. 
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25.  Aircrews  nay  perfom  in  excess  of  48  AFTPs  if 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Secretary  concerned  (DOD 
Directive  1215.6,  p.  3,  para.  E3o(2),  Septenber  22,  1987). 

26.  This  standard  for  the  National  Guard  is  48  drills  and  15 
days  annual  training  (32  U.S.C.  §507).  The  standard  for  the 
Selected  Reserve,  except  as  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (10  U.S.C.  §270)  is  48  drills  and  14/15 
days  of  annual  training.  The  Coast  Guard,  under  directives  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  typically  perfoms  48  drills 
and  12  days  of  annual  training. 

27.  Current  regulations  require  the  separation,  transfer  to 
an  inactive  status,  or  retirement  of  members  who  fall  to  earn  a 
satisfactory  year  for  two  consecutive  years.  Available  data 
suggests  that  the  reserve  components  do  not  uniformly  enforce 
the  application  of  this  requirement,  allowing  these  reservists 
to  continue  in  an  active  status.  Reservists  must  earn  a  minimum 
of  20  satisfactory  years  to  qualify  for  retirement,  but,  once 
qualification  is  achieved,  all  points  earned  in  other  years  are 
Included  in  the  computation  of  retired  pay. 

28.  In  1986,  DoD  Instruction  7730.54  was  revised  to  require 
the  reporting  of  accximulated  retirement  points  to  DMDC  beginning 
in  FY  1987.  Additionally,  §661  of  Pub.  L.  99-661  required  that, 
"not  later  than  September  30,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  each 
Military  Department  shall  develop  the  data  required  pursuant  to 
Department  of  Defense  Instruction  Number  7730.54  (dated  May  7, 
1986)  and  submit  that  data  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense."  The 
majority  of  data  so  far  reported  has  proven  unreliable  for 
analysis.  This  problem  arises  because  most  of  the  reserve 
components  are  only  now  in  the  process  of  automating  retirement 
point  accounting,  and  have  not  yet  verified  the  accuracy  of 
their  systems  or  the  accuracy  of  the  manual  records  used  as 
source  information.  It  is  anticipated  that  reliable  data  may 
become  available  in  the  near  future. 

29.  The  net  present  value  of  reserve  retirement  actually 
Increases  after  20  good  years  of  service,  because  the  individual 
is  now  vested  and  must  only  live  to  age  60  to  collect.  The 
individual  is  no  longer  required  to  earn  a  satisfactory  year  and 
does  not  sacrifice  benefits  as  a  result  of  continued  service. 

In  the  active  retirement  system,  the  individual  sacrifices 
retirement  pay  to  continue  in  active  service. 

30.  This  matter  has  been  an  issue  in  the  reserve  components 
for  many  years.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  for  1986  recommended  that  the  6th  QRMC  study  this  matter. 

31.  Due  to  the  extremely  large  volume  of  handwritten 
comments,  and  the  fact  that  most  members  commented  on  a  variety 
of  compensation- related  topics  within  a  single  comment  sheet,  it 
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was  not  considered  feasible  within  the  resources  of  the  6th  QBMC 
to  categorize  and  tabulate  sinllar  cozmentB  for  frequency 
distr ibut ions . 

32.  Draft  of  the  report  of  the  Sixth  Quadrennial  Review  of 
Military  Compensation,  to  be  published. 

33.  DoD  Directive  1215.6,  Uniform  Reserve.  Training  and 
Retirement  Categories.  September  22,  1987,  limits  paid  and 
unpaid  IDT  performance  to  a  maximum  of  two  periods  per  day.  This 
Directive  limits  the  use  of  additional  IDT  training  periods 
(ATPs)  to  12  per  fiscal  year  per  member,  and  additional  flight 
training  periods  (AFTPs)  to  48  per  fiscal  year  for  any  aircrew 
member.  Readiness  management  periods  (RMPs)  are  limited  to  24 
per  fiscal  year,  with  the  additional  stipulation  of  no  more  than 
one  per  day,  and  not  on  the  same  day  as  performance  of  another 
training  period  (IDT,  ATP,  or  AFTP) .  DoD  Instruction  1215.7, 
Reserve  Retirement  Point  Credit,  essentially  limits  the  award  of 
retirement  points  for  IDT  participation  to  a  maximum  of  two  per 
day.  The  services  have  placed  additional  restrictions  on  the 
award  of  IDT  points  and  the  use  of  additional  IDT  periods,  paid 
and  unpaid.  The  net  result  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
exceed  one  point  per  day  beyond  the  minimum  required  48  drills 
for  IDT  participation. 

34.  Refer  to  the  section  on  membership  points  for  a 
discussion  of  the  effects  on  retention  for  members  in  not 
required  to  perform  48  IDT  periods  per  year  if  membership  points 
are  eliminated.  The  minimum  required  points  for  a  satisfactory 
year  would  have  to  be  lowered  to  no  more  than  35  to  realize  net 
savings  without  drastic  effects  on  retention.  See  the  section 
on  the  50-point  minimum  for  expanded  discussion  of  this  issue. 

35.  This  is  readily  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  reservists  not  required  to  perform  at  least  24  IDT  periods 
per  year  (1.5  percent  of  the  trained  Selected  Reserve)  earn 
exactly  the  minimum  required  for  a  satisfactory  year  (Those  who 
fail  to  do  so  for  two  consecutive  years  are  transferred  to  an 
inactive  status) .  This  would  imply  that,  given  budget 
constraints,  the  actual  level  of  participation  desired  from 
category  C  (and  below)  members  by  the  Military  Departments  is 
below  the  level  required  to  earn  a  satisfactory  year.  In  a 
perfect  world  with  no  budget  constraints,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  want  to  have  every,  reservist 
fully  qualified  on  M-Day,  so  that  no  postmobilization  training 
would  be  required.  In  such  a  situation,  virtually  any  reservist 
could  qualify  for  a  satisfactory  year  simply  by  volunteering  for 
training,  and  training  received  by  reservists  would  be  directly 
related  to  individual  or  unit  readiness. 

36.  Section  307,  Pub.  L.  No.  810-80,  80th  Cong.  (H.R.  2744). 
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Chapiter  8.  STRUCTURAL  ISSUES 

Significant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  reserve  conponents' 
structure,  alssion  and  intensity  of  training  since  World  War  II. 
The  provisions  of  the  reserve  retirement  system,  however,  have 
remained  essentially  unaltered  since  their  1948  enactment.  As 
discussed  in  preceding  chapters,  these  basic  provisions  were 
developed  to  meet  needs  perceived  in  that  era.  Subsequent 
events  and  trends  have  produced  a  different  environment, 
necessitating  new  criteria  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reserve  component  retirement  system.  Individual  structural  and 
technical  aspects  of  the  system,  as  they  relate  to  the  operation 
of  the  whole,  will  be  the  focus  of  this  chapter. 


Historical  Context 

The  need  for  military  manpower  is  always  greatest  during 
conflict.  When  the  conflict  is  reduced  or  resolved,  many  of 
those  called  to  meet  immediate  needs  return  to  their  previous 
endeavors.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  post-world  War  ll 
environment,  where  over  50  percent  of  the  adult  male  population 
between  18  and  45  had  served  in  the  armed  forces.  As  active 
force  manpower  strength  declined  from  1945  to  1950,  (it  was  less 
than  1.5  million  by  1950,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War) ,  the  role  of  reserve  forces  became  more  important.  The 
role  was  still  not  well  defined,  but  there  was  clear  recognition 
that  reserve  forces  would  be  much  more  significant  than  they  had 
been  prior  to  World  War  II.  This  being  the  case,  the  training 
needs  of  the  reserve  components  urgently  required  bolstering 
through  improved  full-time  support,  standardized  training 
reqpiirements ,  and  improved  retention  of  qualified  reservists. 

The  need  to  better  Integrate  the  personnel  policies  and 
compensation  systems  for  active  duty  members  with  those  for 
reserve  members  became  apparent  during  the  period  between  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  The  Korean  war  served  as  the  initial 
impetus  for  improved  Integration.  Many  of  the  changes  enacted 
in  the  1950s  were  the  result  of  the  need  to  keep  large  numbers 
of  reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty  to  meet  national 
defense  requirements  after  Korea.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  new 
legislation  during  this  period  dealt  with  officers  rather  than 
with  enlisted  personnel.  This  emphasis  has  been  reversed  in  the 
past  decade  as  large  numbers  of  enlisted  members  have  served  on 
extended  active  duty  in  their  reserve  status  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  reserve  components  for  full-time  recruiting,  technical 
and  administrative  support. 
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with  the  transition  of  the  reserve  coaponents  came  a  new  set 
of  requirements.  The  reserve  retirement  system  did  not  fully 
keep  pace  with  the  great  changes  in  reserve  missions  and 
concomitant  manpower  requirements.  However,  few  could  have  had 
the  insist  necessary  to  envision  the  extent  of  the  changes  to 
cows.  One  effect  is  that  many  portions  of  title  10,  United 
StatM  Code,  have  become  anachronistic  or  dysfunctional. 

There  are  two  principal  consequences  of  the  failure  to 
systematically  update  the  reserve  retirement  system.  The  first 
is  the  CKaiplex,  overlapping  and  confusing  structure  in  terms  of 
idilch  retired  military  members  are  categorized.  The  second  is  a 
number  of  unintended  inequities  that  have  developed  over  the 
yeiars.  While  some  of  these  are  superficial,  others  are  quite 
substantive,  having  a  significant  iBq;>act  on  individual  members. 
As  the  active  and  reserve  components  become  even  more  closely 
aligned,  it  is  increasingly  important  for  all  provisions  to  work 
equitably  so  as  to  encourage  both  active  and  reserve  service. 

In  the  succeeding  pages,  some  of  these  structural  issues  are 
addressed  in  detail.  The  thorough  review  of  these  issues 
necessarily  included  an  examination  of  their  legislative  history 
to  determine  original  Intent  as  well  as  the  assessment  of  their 
current  utility.  The  QRMC  review  of  these  issues  was  conducted 
with  reference  to  the  current  retirement  system  and  not  to  any 
alterations  to  that  system  that  might  be  recommended. 


The  Structure  of  Military  Retirement  Categories 

The  military  retirement  system  differs  in  a  number  of  ways 
from  retirement  plans  that  exist  outside  the  military  setting. 
For  exaaqple,  military  retirement  has  a  much  stronger  role  in 
supporting  manpower  force  structure  objectives.  The  operation 
of  the  retirement  system  is  a  major  factor  in  helping  to  ensure 
that  the  manpower  available  to  the  Armed  Forces  has  the  required 
mix  of  age  and  experience.  Another  difference  of  great 
importance  is  that  retired  military  members  are  subject  to 
recall  to  active  duty  to  meet  national  defense  needs. 

The  5th  QRMC  reviewed  the  mobilization  aspects  of  the  military 
retirement  system.  This  part  of  the  5th  QRMC  study  was 
conducted  by  the  Mobilization  Concepts  Development  Center  of  the 
National  Defense  University.^  One  conclusion  of  this  study  was 
that  "retiree  data  analysis  is  a  particularly  troublesome 
problem  in  that  pay  and  personnel  files  are  inconsistent, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  current  reports  do  not  adequately 
reflect  the  various  categorizations  of  retirees  to  allow  yearly 
reconciliation."  2 
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Tb«  6th  QRMC  review  Indlcatee  that  this  situation  has  iaqproved 
only  earglnally  In  the  intervening  four  years.  In  1986  and 
1987,  this  issue  was  again  identified  by  the  Office  of  the 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Policy)  in  exercise  Reaedial  Action 
Projects.  The  6th  QRMC  was  tasked  to-  review  this  problea  and 
recowend  solutions.  Our  review  indicates  that  these  persistent 
difficulties  in  accounting  for  retired  personnel  are  largely  due 
to  the  conplexity  of  the  retired  categories  that  form  the 
structure  in  which  the  retired  population  is  accounted  for. 

From  a  defense  manpower  perspective,  the  most  important 
feature  of  categories  of  retired  personnel  is  the  availability, 
for  involuntary  order  to  active  duty,  of  the  members  in  the 
categories.  In  this  respect,  the  most  important  distinction  is 
tdiether  or  not  the  member  has  retired  after  20  or  more  years  of 
active  service.  Under  current  law,  both  regular  and  reserve 
members  who  retire  after  20  years  or  more  of  active  service  may 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  by  the  Secretary  concerned  at  any  time 
(section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) .  Members  in  other 
retired  categories  who  have  not  retired  after  20  or  more  years 
of  active  duty  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  without  their 
consent  only  in  time  or  war  or  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  Congress,  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Further, 
these  retired  members  may  not  be  ordered  to  active  duty  unless 
the  Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  determines  that  there  are  not  enough  qualified 
reservists  in  an  active  status  who  are  readily  available. 

This  simple  but  critical  division  is  not  reflected  in  the 
established  categories  of  retired  members.  The  existing 
categories  are  as  follows  (for  clarity,  the  following  listing 
excludes  members  on  permanent  or  temporary  disability  retired 
lists) : 

•  Retired  Regulars.  This  category  includes  regular  officers 
and  enlisted  members  who  have  retired  after  20  or  more 
years  of  active  duty. 

This  is  complicated  by  statutory  provisions  affecting 
regular  enlisted  members  who  retire  after  20  years  of 
service  but  prior  to  30  years  of  service.  In  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  regular  enlisted  members  who  retire  prior  to 
completing  30  years  of  active  duty  are  tremsf erred  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  respectively, 
until  their  active  and  retired  service  totals  30  years. 
Current  statutes  do  not  specify  whether  these  categories 
are  part  of  the  Retired  Reserve.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  they  are  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  Members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  are  not  included  in 
the  Retired  Reserve  in  official  Department  of  Defense 
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statistics.  Conversely,  the  Fleet  Karine  Corps  Reserve 
aenbers  are  included  as  part  of  the  Rcrtired  Reserve  in 
these  statistics. 

In  the  Arvy  and  Air  Force,  retired  regular  members  with 
less  than  30  -years  total  service  are  defined  in  statute  as 
part  of  the  Ktmy  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  although 
there  is  no  specification  indicating  whether  they  should  be 
administratively  classified  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  Army 
moBbers  in  this  category  are  included  in  the  official 
Department  of  Defense  reserve  manpower  strength  reports; 

Air  Force  members  are  not. 

•  Retired  Reservists.  This  category  includes  reserve 

officers  and  enlisted  members,  as  well  as  retired  regular 
enlisted  members  as  discussed  above,  administratively 
classified  as  follows: 

•  Those  drawing  reserve  retired  pay  under  section  1331  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  These  members  are  age  60 
or  older. 

•  Those  not  drawing  reserve  retired  pay,  but  who  will  be 
eligible  at  age  60  under  section  1331  of  title  10, 

United  States  Code;  referred  to  as  "Gray  Area  Retirees" 
in  this  report. 

•  Those  drawing  pay  who  have  completed  20  or  more  years  of 
active  duty.  Under  Department  of  Defense  Directives, 
this  category  includes  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  the  similar  categories  of 
regular  enlisted  retirees  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

•  Those  not  drawing  pay  and  not  eligible  at  age  60  for 
retired  pay  under  section  1331  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Members  in  this  category  are  referred  to 
as  honorary  retirees. 


Issue  One  -  Transfer  of  Regular  Enlisted  Retirees  to  _tbe  Retired 

ttsasas 

As  noted  ediove,  for  nondisabled  regular  enlisted  members  who 
guclify  for  retirement  or  retainer  pay  after  completion  of  at 
least  20  (but  less  than  30)  years  of  active  service,  the 
manpewer  and  personnel  accounting  procedures  are  not  uniform 
among  the  Services.  This  is  due  to  a  difference  in  law  among 
the  Services  and  also  to  the  procedures  by  which  the  Services 
implement  these  laws.  The  statutes  pertaining  to  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  are  essentially  the  same.  The  law  provides  that 
regular  enlisted  members  of  these  Services  who  retire  after  20 
years  (but  prior  to  completion  of  30  years)  of  active  service. 
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ar«  treuMiferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve  until  their  total  active 
and  retired  service  equals  30  years.  In  accordance  with  laws 
pertaining  to  the  naval  services,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
transfer  regular  and  reserve  enlisted  nenbers  to  the  Fleet  Naval 
Reserve,  which  includes  the  Fleet  Reserve  and. the  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
after  30  total  years  of  active  and  inactive  service,  former 
regular  meabers  are  transferred  to  the  regular  retired  list  of 
their  service.  There  is  no  similar  procedure  in  the  case  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  regular  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
placed  directly  on  the  regular  retired  list  at  retirement. 

The  procedures  set  out  in  law  are  ciunbersome  and  are  no  longer 
needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  originally  intended.  Further, 
the  actual  accounting  practices  of  the  Services  have  not 
strictly  followed  the  statutory  provisions.  As  a  result,  in 
recent  DoD  exercises,  considerable  confusion  has  been 
encotintered  in  determining  available  mobilization  manpower. 

The  statutory  provisions  for  the  naval  services  were 
originally  set  forth  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1925.  Similar, 
but  less  extensive,  provisions  applying  to  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  were  enacted  shortly  after  World  War  II,  using  the  naval 
services  as  a  model.  Some  of  the  original  provisions  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Act  pertaining  to  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  have 
since  been  repealed,  and  others  have  never  been  used. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  and  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  were 
established  to  make  it  clear  that  regular  enlisted  members 
leaving  active  duty  after  16  (in  1925)  or  20  .  (after  1938)  years 
of  active  service  would  remain  mobilization  assets.  The 
following  provisions  were  intended  to  ensure  that  these  members 
would  be  retained  as  mobilization  assets: 

•  Providing  "retainer"  pay  versus  retired  pay 

•  Authorizing  mandatory  active  duty  training  as  part  of  the 
Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

•  Requiring  members  to  receive  periodic  physical  examinations 

While  the  technical  term  of  retainer  (vice  retired)  pay 
remains,  the  training  provision  has  never  been  used  and  the 
physical  examination  provision  has  been  repealed.  The 
mobilization  provisions  for  Fleet  Naval  Reservists  have  been 
rendered  obsolete  and  Irrelevant  by  the  enactment  of  uniform  law 
providing  broad  recall  authority  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments.  Section  6485  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  allows  Presidential  recall  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  but  only  under  emergency  conditions.  In 
contrast,  under  section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  in  1984  by  Public  Law  98-94,  the  Secretary  concerned  can 
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order  to  active  duty,  at  any  ti»e,  any  aeidMr  retired  from  the 
military  after  20  years  or  more  of  active  duty.  Consequently, 
the  provision  for  Presidential  recall  afforded  in  section  6485 
is  unnecessary. 

When  queried,  all  the  DoD  Services  concurred  that,  by  virtue 
of  section  688,  the  practice  of  assigning  regular  enlisted 
retirees  to  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  (or  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
in  the  case  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force)  held  no  advantage  and 
merely  complicated  the  administration  of  regular  enlisted 
retirees.  A  legal  opinion  from  the  Army's  Military  Personnel 
Law  Branch  further  stated  that,  for  Regular  Army  enlisted 
soldiers  who  retire  with  less  than  30  years  of  service,  transfer 
to  the  Army  Reserve  is  not  necessary  for  mobilization  purposes. 

A  similar  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  General  Law  Division  in 
the  office  of  the  Air  Force  Judge  Advocate  General.  It  was 
noted  that  the  provisions  of  section  688  do  not  ?>pply  to  retired 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard,  thus  leaving  the  '  Guard  the 
only  armed  force  whose  Secretarial  recall  authux .  .y  was  not 
updated  and  made  uniform  by  changes  enacted  to  section  688  in 
1980  and  1983.  This  oversight  needs  correction. 

There  is  no  reason  today  not  to  transfer  regular  enlisted 
members  directly  from  active  duty  to  their  respective  regular 
retired  lists.  This  would  simplify  administration  and  greatly 
improve  the  accounting  of  mobilization  assets. 

While  implementing  the  changes  discussed  above  would  greatly 
improve  the  management  of  regular  and  reserve  retirees,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  has  become  a 
significant  institution  in  the  Navy.  The  Navy  values  the 
"retainee"  concept  as  embodied  in  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve.  It 
is  felt  that  the  status  of  retainee  and  retainer  pay  vice 
retired  pay  for  members  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  the  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  reinforces  the  understanding  of  members 
that  they  are  subject  to  recall  (not  retired  but  retained) 
during  the  years  between  20  and  30  years  of  total  service.  In 
addition,  private  organizations  such  as  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve 
Association  have  made  Important  contributions.  The  changes 
recommended  by  the  6th  QRHC  can  be  implemented  while  retaining 
the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  and  the  retainer  pay  system. 

Conclusions  on  Issue  One 

Currently,  section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  makes 
adequate  provision  for  the  mobilization  of  any  regular  or 
reserve  enlisted  member  with  at  least  20  years  active  service. 
The  sole  exception  here  is  for  Coast  Guard  retirees,  and  section 
688  requires  amendment  to  correct  this  oversight.  Consequently, 
sections  3914,  6330  and  8914  of  title  10,  providing  for  transfer 
of  certain  regular  enlisted  members  to  the  Retired  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Naval  Reserve,  are  not  necessary  for  mobilization  purposes 
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or  any  other  manpower  management  purposes.  The  status  of  the 
retainee  and  of  retainer  pay  in  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  has 
important  institutional  value  within  the  [)epartment  of  the  Navy. 
This  does  not  require  the  administrative  classification  of  Fleet 
Naval  Reservists  within  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Recommendation  to  Siaplify  Regular  and  Reserve  Retired  Structure 

It  is  recommended  that  remedial  legislation  be  enacted  to 
simplify  the  regular  and  reserve  retired  structure,  transferring 
all  regular  enlisted  retirees  with  20  (but  less  than  30)  years 
of  service  directly  to  their  respective  Services'  retired  lists. 
Those  portions  of  sections  3914,  6330,  and  8914  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  that  relate  to  the  assignment  of  regtilar 
enlisted  retirees  to  the  Retired  Reserve  should  be  repealed  as 
unnecessary  and  anachronistic.  The  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  would  be  continued  but  would  not  be 
accounted  for  as  part  of  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Section  688  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  should  be  amended 
to  provide  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
equivalent  to  that  possessed  under  this  section  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments.  The  recommended 
structure  for  nondisability  retirees  is  as  follows: 

Members  retired  after  20  years  or  more  of  active  duty 

•  Officers 

•  Regular 

•  Reserve 

•  Enlisted 

•  Regular  (Fleet  Naval  Reserve) 

•  Reserve  (Fleet  Naval  Reserve) 

Members  retired  under  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 

Code,  or  eligible  but  for  being  age  60 

•  Officers 

•  Drawing  retired  pay 

•  Not  drawing  retired  pay  (eligible  at  age  60) 

•  Enlisted 

•  Drawing  retired  pay 

•  Not  drawing  retired  pay  (eligible  at  age  60) 


Issue  TWO  -  Honorary  Retirees 

Currently  over  146,000  members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  (about 
one-third  of  the  Retired  Reserve)  are  individuals  who  are  not 
now  drawing  retired  pay  and  who  will  not  be  eligible  for  pay  at 
age  60.  They  are  members  on  the  Services'  Retired  Reserve  lists 
who  have  become  known  as  "honorary"  retirees.  Technically, 
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th«M  B«Bb«rs  way  be  ordered  to  active  duty  In  a  war  or  national 
ewergency.  However,  the  Military  Departaents  do  not  generally 
consider  or  treat  honorary  retirees  as  aobllization  assets. 

Only  the  Navy  considers  any  aeabers  in  this  status  as 
aobilization  assets,  but  the  Navy  does  not  update  the  records  of 
these  aeabers  or  otherwise  nanage  honorary  retirees  as  a 
aobllization  resource.  Mo  Service  trades  these  individuals  or 
naintains  their  records.  Consequently,  the  viability  of  this 
category  of  the  Retired  Reserve  as  a  nobillzation  asset  is 
questionable  at  best. 


NuBbers  of  Honorary 
hSJBS. 

Officer  51,614 

Enlisted  7.480 

Total  59,094 


Retirees  as  of  March 

Naw  USMC 

52, m  7,806 

■  .ISS  ii 

52,377  7,903 


1987: 

USAE  Total 

24,659  136,257 

-2.144  -9.920 

26,803  146,177 


Honorary  retired  lists  were  first  established  by  the  Naval 
Reserve  Act  of  1938.  They  were  designed  to  recognize  those 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Forces  who  reached  age  64  or  had 
completed  30  years  of  service.  This  was  prior  to  any  provision 
for  retired  pay  or  retired  benefits  for  members  of  reserve 
components.  At  that  tine,  with  no  reserve  retirement  system, 
reservists  participated  solely  for  pay  and  other  immediate 
benefits.  Subsequently,  the  other  services  established  honorary 
retired  lists  as  a  means  of  recognizing  the  dedicated  service  of 
the  career  reservist.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  Vital ization  and 
Retirement  Equalization  Act  of  1948  created  a  paid  retirement 
system  for  career  reserve  personnel. 

The  Provisions  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938  were  repealed 
by  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  Persons  on  the 
honorary  retired  lists  when  the  1952  Act  was  passed  were 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  Retired  Reserve  by  section  213  of 
the  1952  Act.  Under  the  new  law,  honoraiy  retirees  are 
administratively  defined  as  classified  by  DoD  Directive.  The 
intent  was  that  the  Retired  Reserve  would  be  a  purely  voluntary 
portion  of  the  reserve  components.  Members  would  be  those  who, 
while  no  longer  participating  in  training,  would  be  of  value  to 
the  armed  forces  in  a  large  scale  mobilization.^ 

DoD  Directive  1200.15  currently  provides  six  categories 
defining  eligibility  for  honorary  retirement.  One  of  these 
categories  allows  the  Secretary  concerned  to  assign  any  member 
of  a  reserve  component,  age  37  or  above,  who  has  consistently 
supported  the  armed  forces  in  an  outstanding  manner,  to  the 
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Retired  Reserve.  The  other  categories  are  generally  designed  to 
recognize  reserve  neipbers,  age  37  or  above  but  not  qualified  for 
retires  pay  at  age  60,  who,  after  extensive  service,  find 
theaselves  unable  to  continue  to  participate.  Officers  twice 
not  selected  for  pronotion  and  nenbers  who  have  become  Inactive 
due  to  the  denands  of  a  civilian  job  or  family  represent  typical 
cases,  fftxen  no  longer  permitted  to  remain  in  an  active  status, 
reservists  have  been  given  the  option  of  discharge  or  transfer 
to  the  Retired  Reserve.  Honorary  retirement  is  elected  for 
various  reasons,  including  a  sincere  desire  or  willingness  to 
serve  the  country  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  option  of  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  has  never  been 
systematically  offered  to  all  potentially  eligible  members, 
however,  nor  has  there  been  any  effort  to  retain  members  with 
the  greatest  mobilization  potential  as  honorary  retirees.  While 
honorary  retirees  are  legally  subject  to  mobilization  by  virtue 
of  their  membership  in  the  Retired  Reserve,  the  Services  have 
not  updated  home  addresses,  ested>lished  physical  condition  after 
separation,  nor  taken  action  to  confirm  deaths  of  members. 
Consequently,  their  present  usefulness  as  a  source  of  available 
manpower  in  any  mobilization  is  extremely  limited. 

Not  only  is  this  category  of  reservists  of  limited  value  as  a 
mobilization  asset,  but  it  is  also  a  factor  reducing  overall 
ability  to  ascertain  and  manage  retired  manpower  resources. 
Recently,  several  hundred  retirees  have  been  identified  who, 
through  administrative  errors  (having  received  the  wrong  kind  of 
identification  card) ,  are  receiving  significant  benefits  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled.  This  is  attributable  to  confusion 
regarding  the  status  of  members  of  various  categories  of  the 
Retired  Reserve. 

Concliisions  on  Issue  Two 

"Honorary"  retiree  is  essentially  a  misnomer.  While  some 
placements  on  the  honorary  retired  list  may  have  been  honorary 
in  nature,  the  practice  has  been  to  allow  individuals  who  have 
served  extensively,  but  are  not  eligible  and  will  not  become 
eligible  for  retired  pay,  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
identify  with  the  armed  forces.  Regular  members  and  reservists 
departing  from  active  duty  who  have  no  remaining  military 
service  obligation  and  who  do  not  elect  active  reserve 
participation,  however,  are  typically  discharged  rather  than 
transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve  as  honorary  retirees.  The 
usefulness  of  honorary  retirees  as  a  mobilization  resource  is 
extremely  limited,  given  the  current  level  of  effort  that  goes 
into  the  administration  of  this  portion  of  the  Retired  Reserve. 

A  greater  emphasis  on  the  administration  of  honorary  retirees 
would  be  unlikely  to  result  in  this  category  becoming  an 
Important  source  of  manpower  in  a  war  or  national  emergency.  In 
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sun,  this  category  Is  anachronistic,  has  very  United  value, 
coiqplicates  nanpower  accounting  procedures,  and  has  led  to  some 
individuals  receiving  benefits  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

Recoanendatlon  for  the  Blinlnatlon  the  of  Honorary  Retiree 
Category 

It  is  reconnended  that  DoD  Directive  1200.15  be  revised  to 
ellninate  the  category  of  honorary  retiree  and  provide  that  only 
nenbers  idio  are  or  will  be  eligible  for  retired  pay  be  placed  in 
the  Retired  Reserve  in  the  future.  Existing  lists  would  be 
reduced  by  attrition  and  then  discontinued.  In  the  inter in,  it 
is  reconnended  that  neasures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inadvertent 
issuance  of  retiree  identification  cards  (DD  Fom  2  (Retired) ) 
to  honorary  retirees. 

The  reconnendation  is  not  expected  to  have  any  impact  on  the 
DoD  budget. 


Corrections  Required  for  Unifomitv  and  Equity 

The  QRMC  review  uncovered  four  areas  where  serious 
unintentional  inequities  or  incongruities  had  developed.  These 
areas  include  matters  pertaining  to  establishment  of  the 
member's  retired  grade,  membership  requirements  for  retired  pay 
and  benefits,  the  crediting  of  inactive  duty  training  for 
enlisted  members  who  qualify  for  an  active  duty  retirement,  and 
provisions  for  retirement  sanctuary  after  long  service.  The 
discussion  of  these  matters  follows  in  sections  of  this  chapter 
on  Issues  Three  through  six.  A  seventh  issue  was  referred  to 
the  6th  QRMC  by  the  Coast  Guard.  This  issue.  Retirement 
Eligibility  for  Disabled  Reservists,  was  reviewed  by  the  Fiscal 
Year  1987  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Policy  Board  and  was  determined  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  6th  QRMC.  The  issue  was  also  raised  by  individual 
reservists  during  the  Unit  Visit  Program  and  in  comments 
provided  by  members  and  spouses  who  responded  to  the  1986 
Reserve  Components  Surveys. 


Issue  Three  -  Highest  Grade  Retirement  for  Reserve  Enlisted 

Provisions  of  law  that  permit  members  to  retire  from  active 
service  at  the  highest  grade  in  which  they  have  satisfactorily 
served  are  a  management  tool  enabling  the  services  to  make 
necessary  force  management  decisions  that  could  otherwise 
embitter  affected  personnel.  Under  existing  law  (sections  3911, 
6323,  and  8911  of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  an  officer  may 
be  retired  after  completion  of  20  years  of  active  service,  at 
least  10  years  of  which  was  service  as  a  commissioned  officer. 
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This  10-year  period  need  not  be  the  10  years  iimaediately 
preceding  retirement.  As  a  result,  reserve  officers 
involuntarily  released  from  active  duty  prior  to  completion  of 
20  years  of  service  have  in  many  cases  been  able  to  qualify  for 
retirement  by  enlisting  for  continued  active  duty.  Upon 
completion  of  20  years  of  active  service,  providing  they  remain 
commissioned  officers,  such  members  may  be  retired  at  the 
highest  officer  grade  in  which  they  satisfactorily  served  on 
active  duty  for  at  least  six  months.  If  the  officer  has  not 
completed  10  years  of  commissioned  service,  advancement  to  the 
officer  grade  occurs  after  a  total  of  30  years  of  active  and 
retired  service. 

For  enlisted  members,  however,  uniform  provisions  do  not 
exist.  In  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  3964  and  8964  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  warrant 
officers  and  regular  enlisted  members  can,  if  their  active 
service  plus  service  on  the  retired  list  totals  30  years,  retire 
at  the  highest  grade  in  which  they  served  on  active  duty.  A 
regular  enlisted  member  of  the  Navy  may  be  retired  at  the 
highest  officer  grade  served  satisfactorily  under  a  temporary 
appointment.  Otherwise  there  is  no  provision  for  retirement  in 
a  higher  officer  grade  or  enlisted  grade. 

Reserve  enlisted  members  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  not 
entitled  to  be  advanced  to  the  highest  grade  satisfactorily 
served  after  a  total  of  30  years  of  active  and  retired  service. 
Reserve  enlisted  memberc  -^f  the  Navy  may  be  advanced  to  the 
highest  officer  grade  served  satisfactorily  under  a  temporary 
appointment  under  the  same  authority  as  regular  enlisted  members 
of  the  Navy. 

Until  recently,  during  peacetime  nearly  all  Army  and  Air  Force 
enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty  were  members  of  a  regular 
component.  As  a  result,  reserve  enlisted  members  seldom 
qualified  for  active  duty  retirement.  With  the  incept' on  of  tr.e 
Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR)  program,  however,  thousands  of 
reserve  enlisted  members  now  serve  full-time  in  support  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Reserve  enlisted  members  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  serving  on  full-time  duty  with  the  National  Guard  or 
Reserves,  who  now  qualify  for  active  duty  retirement  and 
otherwise  accrue  all  benefits  of  active  duty  retirement,  retire 
at  the  grade  held  at  time  of  retirement.  There  is  no  provision 
for  their  advancement  to  the  highest  grade  held.  This  is  an 
important  item  for  members  who  initially  accepted  AGR  billets  in 
a  lower  grade  than  the  grade  in  which  they  were  serving  and  in 
which  they  had  previously  served  satisfactorily  on  active  duty. 
It  is  also  important  for  AGR  members  who  have  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  an  administrative  reduction  in  grade  due  to  a  unit 
reorganization,  the  elimination  of  billets,  or  other  reasons 
beyond  the  control  of  the  member. 
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Conclusions  on  Issue  Three 

For  governing  the  retirement  of  enlisted  personnel  completing 
20  or  more  years  of  active  service,  policy  and  law  are 
inconsistent  between  regular  and  reserve  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  as  well  ac  between  regular  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Havy  and  Marine  Corps  and  those  of  the  Amy  and 
Air  Force.  Differences  exist  in  the  laws  governing  the 
retirement  of  full-time  enlisted  reserves  of  the  Amy  and  Air 
Force  and  the  laws  governing  the  retirement  of  full-time 
enlisted  reserves  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  These 
differences  are  inequitedsle  because  they  have  no  basis  in  the 
personnel  management  requirements  of  the  Services.  To  resolve 
these  inconsistencies  and  inequities,  policy  and  law  should  be 
changed  to  provide  consistent  and  equitable  treatment  between 
the  services  and  their  reserve  components  for  personnel  who 
qualify  for  active  duty  retirement. 

Recommendation  to  Provide  Unifomity 

Legislative  action  is  recommended  to  amend  sections  3964  and 
8964,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  include  reserve  enlisted 
nernbem  qualifying  for  active  duty  retirement  and  to  create  two 
new  sections  providing  the  Navy  with  parallel  and  equal 
authority.  Several  confoming  amendments  will  also  be 
necessary.  These  changes  would  provide  unifomity  between  the 
services  and  their  active  and  reserve  components  with  respect  to 
enlisted  personnel  qualifying  for  active  duty  requirement. 

Service  estimates  indicate  that  approximately  25  regular 
members  per  year  may  now  be  affected  by  this  provision.  The 
number  of  reserve  enlisted  members  potentially  affected  is 
probably  less.  The  incremental  annual  cost  in  outlays  would  be 
less  than  $50,000.  It  is  unlikely  that  DoD  costs  under  the 
accrual  funding  for  military  retirement  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  change. 

(NOTE:  This  recommendation  was  enacted  as  section  512  of  Public 
Law  100-180,  December  1987.) 


Issue  Four  -  Required  Reserve  MtJdtierBhip  frca»  Receipt  of  Twenty 
Year  Tetter  through  Eligibility  to  Draw  Retired  Pav 

The  purpose  of  military  nondisability  retired  and  retainer  pay 
for  service  in  the  active  amed  forces  of  the  United  States  is 
to  ensure  the  following: 

•  That  the  choice  of  career  service  in  the  amed  forces  is 
competitive  with  reasonably  available  alternatives 
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•  That  pronotlon  opportunltlea  are  kept  open  for  young  and 
able  »eiid>er8 

•  That  soae  neasure  of  economic  secnurlty  is  made  available  to 
members  after  retirement  from  career  military  service 

•  That  a  pool  of  experienced  personnel  exists,  subject  to 
recall  to  active  duty  during  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency 

The  primary  purpose  for  the  estidallshment  of  retired  pay  for 
non-regular  service  (reserve  retirement)  was  as  follows:  To 
provide  an  incentive  for  qualified  personnel  to  retain  - 
membership  and  continue  training  in  such  [reserve]  components 
and  thereby  provide  a  pool  of  skilled,  trained,  and  readily 
available  manpower  to  augment  active  duty  forces  in  times  of 
national  emergency.^ 

These  two  interests  dovetail  in  their  objective  of  maintaining 
a  pool  of  experienced  personnel  to  augment  active  duty  forces. 
The  reserve  retirement  system,  however,  fails  to  retain  many  of 
these  personnel  after  issue  of  a  20-year  letter  and  completion 
of  active  participation.  As  a  result,  the  reserve  retirement 
system  is  less  effective  in  maintaining  a  pool  of  experienced 
personnel  subject  to  recall  when  needed.  The  problem  lies  in 
the  law  regarding  the  separation  of  individuals  from  service  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  lack  of  financial  penalty  for  failure 
to  request  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  (if  qualified). 

Under  section  1331(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  receipt 
of  retired  pay  for  reserve  service  is  premised,  among  other 
things,  upon  an  individual's  performance  of  20  years  of  service 
as  computed  under  section  1332  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.^ 
After  completion  of  the  requisite  number  of  years  of  qualifying 
service,  an  individual  may  effectively  drop  out  of  the  reserves 
by  accepting  a  discharge,  and  simply  wait  until  reaching  age  60, 
when  the  individual  may  apply  for  retired  pay.  No 
contemporaneous  affiliation  with  a  reserve  component  of  an  armed 
force  is  required.  Associated  statutory  provisions,  including, 
for  example,  those  providing  health  care  entitlement,  make  it 
clear  that  a  former  member  entitled  to  and  receiving  retired  pay 
has  the  same  entitlement  as  a  retired  member  receiving  retired 
pay. 

An  individual  who  accepts  a  discharge  from  the  reserves  after 
completing  the  requisite  number  of  years  of  qualifying  service 
is  effectively  lost  as  a  mobilization  asset  in  the  event  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  Such  an  individual  does  not  even  become 
a  potential  mobilization  asset  when  he  reaches  age  60  and 
applies  for  reserve  retired  pay,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  acceptance 
of  reserve  retired  pay  does  not  make  an  individual  a  member  of 
the  retired  reserve.^  Thus,  an  individual  in  receipt  of  retired 
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pay  for  reserve  service  may  have  been  lost  as  a  potential 
reserve  ■oblllzatlon  asset  ever  since  completion  of  20  years  of 
qualifying  service.  Equally  Important,  if  an  individual  drops 
out  of  the  reserves  after  receiving  a  20-year  letter,  the 
individual  is  effectively  lost  to  the  reserve  personnel  tracking 
system,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  practice,  to  determine  how  many 
such  individuals  may  later  apply  for  reserve  retired  pay,  and 
when.  In  short,  losing  such  personnel  means  that  the  government 
has  limited  means  of  tracking  its  future  reserve  retired  pay 
obligations  and  associated  liabilities. 

For  those  who  joined  a  uniformed  service  after  September  7, 
1980,  there  currently  exists  a  financial  penalty  for  discharge 
from  military  status  rather  than  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
or  the  Standby  Reserve.  Reserve  retirees  in  this  category,  who 
typically  will  not  begin  receiving  retired  pay  before  2020,  will 
have  the  retired  pay  calculated  using  the  average  of  their 
highest  36  months  of  basic  pay  that  they  would  have  received  had 
they  been  on  active  duty.  Only  periods  during  which  they  were  a 
mftiiitmr  can  be  counted.  Since  service  in  the  Standby  Reserve  or 
the  Retired  Reserve  is  membership,  an  individual  retaining 
membership  would  have  a  higher  three-year  average  base, 
(calculated  based  on  the  pay  scale  in  effect  during  the  three 
years  Immediately  prior  to  the  member  reaching  age  60)  than  a 
member  who  accepted  discharge  prior  to  age  60,  assuming  normal 
pay  scale  increases.  There  are  currently  no  other  financial 
penalties  for  accepting  discharge  from  the  reserve  components 
instead  of  transferring  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  The  actual 
number  of  reservists  discharged  after  receipt  of  a  20-year 
letter  is  unknown.  The  Army  reported  547  and  the  Air  Force  569 
in  the  RCCPDS  for  Fiscal  Year  1985,  but  indicate  that  the  actual 
numbers  could  be  many  times  greater.  Since  these  individuals 
have  no  military  status  and  will  have  no  military  status  even 
when  they  receive  retired  pay  and  associated  benefits,  they  are 
not  tracked  in  the  reserve  military  personnel  systems. 

Conclusions  on  Issue  Four 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  purposes  of  military  retirement  (in 
particular  the  maintenance  of  retired  members  as  qualified 
mobilization  assets)  with  the  current  reserve  retirement  system, 
continuous  membership  after  receipt  of  the  twenty  year  letter 
should  be  a  prerequisite  to  qualification  for  retired  pay  and 
associated  entitlement.  The  QBHC  review  also  found  that  t^ 
current  system  creates  significant  administrative  and  fiduciary 
problems. 

Ractwaendation  for  Required  Reserve  Membership 

It  is  recommended  that  section  1331(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  code,  be  modified  to  Include  a  new  paragraidi  (5)  that 
would  require  continuous  neaA>ership  in  a  reserve  component  after 
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receiving  notification  (20-year  letter)  of  completion  of  the 
years  of  service  required  for  retired  pay  at  age  60,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  that  pay.  This  provision  would  apply  only  to 
members  receiving  a  20-year  letter  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendment. 

This  recommendation  is  expected  to  have  no  direct  impact  on 
the  DoD  budget.  Small  administrative  savings  are  likely. 


Issue  Five  -  Inactive  Duty  Training  Participation  Point  Credit 
for  Reserve 

Current  provisions  of  law  allow  Army  and  Air  Force  regular  and 
reserve  officers  who  qualify  for  active  duty  retirement  to 
compute  their  retired  pay  based  on  the  following: 

•  Years  of  active  service 

•  Reserve  service  not  creditable  as  active  service 

The  second  category  consists  of  inactive  duty  training  points 
and  membership  points.  Once  qualified  for  active  duty  retire¬ 
ment  (20  years  of  active  service) ,  members  are  not  eligible  for 
reserve  retirement.  Officers  qualifying  for  a  20-year  active 
service  retirement  are  credited  at  retirement  with  any  reserve 
inactive  duty  training  performed  (not  to  exceed  60  points  per 
year) .  Army  and  Air  Force  enlisted  members,  however,  are  not 
entitled  to  similar  credit  for  reserve  inactive  duty  training  or 
for  membership  points  in  calculating  their  active  duty  retired 
pay.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  enlisted  personnel  are  credited  with 
IDT  service  but  only  after  their  active  and  retired  service 
equals  at  least  30  years.  This  inequity  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  legislative  oversight. 

Sections  3911,  3925,  3991,  6321,  6322,  6323,  8911,  8925  and 
8991  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  make  ample  provision  for 
the  retirement  of  both  regular  and  reserve  officers  after  they 
achieve  20  years  of  active  duty  service.  Sections  3991,  6333 
and  8991  prescribe  the  steps  necessary  to  compute  retired  pay 
for  both  officers  and  enlisted  members.  However,  these  sections 
reference  two  other  sections  for  the  computation  of  years-of- 
service  credit  (section  1405  for  officers  and  sections  3925, 
8925,  or  formula  C  of  section  6333(a)  for  enlisted  members). 
Section  1405  provides  for  the  computation  of  years  of  service 
for  officers  in  a  manner  that  credits  reserve  inactive  duty 
training  and  membership  points  in  the  computation  of  retired 
pay.  Those  sections  applicable  to  enlisted  members  (sections 
3925,  8925  and  formula  C  of  section  6333(a))  do  not,  however, 
provide  similar  credit. 

The  current  situation  evolved  out  of  the  historical  need  for 
large  numbers  of  officers  on  active  duty  who  had  subst^  '.tial 
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periods  of  reserve  service  while  not  on  active  duty.  After  the 
Korean  War,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  active  Army  and  Air 
Force  required  many  more  officers  than  could  be  accommodated 
under  statutory  limits  on  the  nvimbers  of  regular  officers.  As  a 
result,  many  reserve  officers  qualified  for  a  20-year  active 
duty  retirement.  Since  these  officers  often  had  substantial 
reserve  service  that  was  not  on  active  duty,  in  1958,  Public  Law 
85-422  provided  for  the  crediting  of  inactive  duty  training  in 
the  computation  of  years-of-service  credit  for  officers.^ 

Similar  provisions  were  not  provided  for  enlisted  members, 
perhaps  in  part  because  there  were  no  statutory  provisions  for 
reserve  enlisted  members  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  to  qualify  for 
an  active  duty  retirement  until  1980.  The  1980  amendments  did 
not  incorporate  provision  for  the  credit  of  inactive  duty 
training.  In  the  case  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  this 
inequity  applies  to  retainer  pay  but  not  to  retired  pay  received 
after  active  service  and  service  in  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve 
totaling  30  years. 

Conclusions  on  Issue  Five 

An  inequity  currently  exists  in  the  crediting  of  reserve 
inactive  duty  training  when  computing  the  retired  pay  of  members 
who  qualify  for  an  active  duty  retirement.  Officers  receive 
credit  for  this  service.  Enlisted  members  receive  either  no 
credit  or  partial  credit  only.  This  inequity  is  the  result  not 
of  conscious  intent  but  of  relevant  compensation  law  not  having 
kept  pace  with  the  changing  role  of  the  reserve  components  and 
reserve  service.  The  differing  methods  for  computing  credit  for 
inactive  duty  training  for  officer  and  enlisted  members  appear 
to  be  solely  the  result  of  legislative  oversight.  No 
substantive  reason  exists  to  allow  such  an  inec[uity  to  continue. 

Recommendation  to  Achieve  Equity 

It  is  recommended  that  the  applicable  portions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  be  amended  to  allow  reserve  enlisted  members 
who  qualify  for  an  active  duty  retirement  to  receive  years-of- 
service  credit  for  inactive  duty  training  points  in  the 
computation  of  retainer  pay  and  retired  pay.  This 
recommendation  would  apply  only  in  the  calculation  of  the 
retired  pay  of  members  retiring  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendatory  legislation.^ 

The  expected  impact  of  this  recommendation  on  the  DoD  budget 
is  minimal. 
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Section  1163(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  provides  that 
"a  menber  of  a  reserve  component  who  is  on  active  duty  and  is 
within  two  years  of  becoming  eligible  for  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  under  a  purely  military  retirement  system,  may  not 
be  involuntarily  released  from  that  duty  before  he  becomes 
eligible  for  that  pay,  unless  his  release  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary."  This  provision  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"retirement  sanctuary."  It  was  added  as  part  of  Public  Law  676 
(July  9,  1956),  which  amended  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
1952  to  provide  a  lump-sum  readjustment  payment  for  members  of 
the  reserve  components  who  are  involuntarily  released  from 
active  duty. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  676  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  two-fold: 

•  To  provide  a  readjustment  payment  to  reservists  who,  after 
having  served  continuously  on  active  duty  for  long  periods 
of  time,  are  involuntarily  released  at  an  age  at  which 
their  usefulness  to  the  Armed  Forces  is  less  than  that  of 
younger  officers  who  are  needed  for  current  and  future 
service 

•  To  provide  some  measure  of  economic  security  that  would 
induce  Reserve  officers  to  remain  voluntarily  in  the  active 
service,  and  thereby  to  reduce  expensive  personnel  turnover 
and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  armed  services 
through  the  retention  of  competent  and  experienced  officers 

The  Act  provided  a  formula  for  payment.  The  basis  of  the 
formula  is  one-half  of  a  month's  basic  pay,  in  the  grade  at 
which  serving  when  released,  for  each  year  of  service  ending  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  year.  This  18-year  cap  was  related  to  a 
special  provision  for  those  who  had  completed  at  least  18  years 
of  active  duty  as  set  out  above  and  now  codifi,ed  as  section 
1163(d)  of  title  10.  In  the  1956  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hearings  on  this  legislation,  it  was  stated  that  the 
intent  was  to  give  the  Secretary  concerned  broad  discretion  in 
the  administration  of  this  provision. 

This  provision,  like  many  others  passed  in  the  post-Korea 
environment,  reflected  the  fact  that  the  Armed  Forces  required 
large  numbers  of  reserve  officers  on  active  duty  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  security.  The  justification  cited  in  the 
Senate  report  was  that  "to  attract  and  retain  the  required 
number  of  capable  reservists  on  active  duty,  a  reasonable  degree 
of  security  must  be  provided  to  them  ....  The  absence  of 
such  an  authority  deters  continued  active  duty  beyond  obligated 
periods  and  creates  hardships  for  those  persons  who  are  actually 
released. " 
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This  context,  when  combined  with  the  specific  and  limited 
meaning  of  "active  duty"  (which  excluded  "active  duty  for 
training"  when  Public  Law  676  was  enacted) ,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  members  Intended  to  be  protected  by  the  "18-year  sanctuary" 
were  those  who  had  served  on  extended  active  duty  for  a 
significant  and  continuous  period  beyond  any  obligated  period  of 
service.  On  June  30,  1987,  however,  a  three-judge  panel  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  reversed 
a  United  States  Claims  Court  decision  and  held  that  an  Army 
Reserve  officer  was  entitled  to  be  retained  on  active  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1163(d)  even  though  the  officer  was 
not  serving  on  extended  active  duty. 

It  is  estimated  that  several  hundred  members  of  the  Army's 
reserve  components  in  an  active  reserve  status  but  not  serving 
on  extended  active  duty  have  completed  18  years  of  active  duty. 
There  are  also  such  cases  in  the  other  services,  but  the  number 
of  cases  is  smaller.  Under  the  Appeals  Court  decision,  any  of 
these  members  could  claim  sanctuary  while  performing  required 
annual  active  duty  for  training.  Additionally,  any  member  who 
has  completed  18  years  of  active  federal  service,  but  was 
Involuntarily  released  from  active  duty  in  previous  years,  may 
claim  back  pay  and  allowances  and  active  duty  retirement  pay  as 
a  result  of  the  Appeals  Court  decision.  This  could  potentially 
involve  a  much  larger  number  of  reservists. 

As  noted  eUbove,  "active  duty  for  training"  was  not  Included 
within  the  definition  of  "active  duty"  when  Public  Law  676  was 
enacted  in  July,  1956.  On  August  10,  1956,  however.  Public  Law 
1028  revised,  codified,  and  enacted  into  law  titles  10  (Armed 
Forces)  and  32  (National  Guard),  United  States  Code.  This 
revision  and  recodification  changed  the  definition  of  active 
duty  to  Include  active  duty  for  training.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  codification 
and  revision  project,  the  revised  definition  was  based  "on  the 
definition  of  "active  federal  service"  in  the  source  statute, 
since  it  is  believed  to  be  closer  to  general  usage  than  the 
definition  in  50: 901(b),  which  excludes  active  duty  for  training 
from  the  general  concept  of  active  duty." 

The  1956  codification  of  titles  10  and  32  had  as  its  object 
the  restatement  of  existing  law,  consistent  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  intent  was  to  avoid  making 
new  law.  As  stated  in  the  report,  "the  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  have  been  freely  reworded  and  rearranged,  subject  to  every 
precaution  against  disturbing  existing  rights,  privileges, 
duties,  or  fxmctions."  The  current  section  1163(d)  was  not 
moved  to  title  10  until  September  7,  1962,  however,  as  the 
result  of  Public  Law  87-651.  Thus  it  appears  that  this 
provision  was  not  subjected  to  the  same  critical  review  as  other 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  specific  effect  of  the 
codification  project  on  its  meaning.  It  may  be  fairly 
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concluded,  therefore,  that  the  specific  meaning  of  active  duty 
in  section  1163 (d) ,  when  enacted,  was  broadened  to  Include 
active  duty  for  training  through  legislative  Inadvertence. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  two  thousand 
members  of  the  reserve  components  who  could  potentially  claim 
retirement  sanctuary  and/or  retention  on  active  duty  simply  as  a 
result  of  performing  their  annual  active  duty  for  training 
requirements  in  accordance  with  section  270  of  title  10.  The 
number  who  would  make  such  claim  is  unknown,  as  is  the  final 
outcome  in  the  courts.  It  is  possible  that  significant  and 
unintended  retirement  costs  could  be  incurred,  should  the  law 
not  be  revised.  The  potential  cost  range  is  estimated  to  be 
$100  million  to  $600  million.  In  addition,  the  mandatory 
retention  of  such  members  would  be  severely  disruptive  to  active 
and  reserve  component  management  in  terms  of  utilization, 
officer  and  enlisted  grade  ceilings,  and  active  component  and 
reserve  component  (AGR)  active  duty  endstrength  management. 

Conclusions  on  Issue  Six 

The  retirement  sanctuary  established  for  reserve  members  by 
section  1163(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  was  intended  to 
ensure  that  reservists  who  had  reached  18  years  of  creditable 
service  for  retirement,  through  voluntary  service  on  extended 
active  duty,  would  ordinarily  be  retained  until  qualified  for 
immediate  retirement.  Through  legislative  inadvertence,  the 
plain  words  of  the  law  can  now  be  construed  to  include  members 
on  short  periods  of  active  duty  for  training.  A  recent  Appeals 
Court  decision  has,  in  fact,  so  construed  the  law.  Based  on  the 
QRMC  review,  it  is  clear  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
Appeals  Court,  whatever  its  legal  merit,  was  not  intended  nor 
contemplated  when  section  1163 (d)  was  enacted  in  1956. 

Had  the  current  problem  been  anticipated.  Department  of 
Defense  and  Military  Department  directives  could  have  been 
promulgated  to  preclude  members  on  short  periods  of  active  duty 
for  training  from  being  considered  to  be  in  the  retirement 
sanctuary.  Regulatory  revisions  would  still  be  helpful.  Given 
the  statutory  problem  and  the  recent  Appeals  Court  ruling, 
however,  a  legislative  amendment  is  advisable. 

The  conclusions  of  the  6th  QRMC  must  now  be  read  within  the 
context  of  the  Act  of  December  30,  1987,  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  provisions  of  law  enacted  by  the  Military 
Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  100-224) .  As  stated 
by  Senator  Glenn  in  supporting  a  Senate  amendment  adding  a  new 
section  4  to  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the  House: 

Specifically,  section  4  of  this  bill  restores  the 
original  definition  of  "active-duty"  in  section 
1163(d)  of  title  10  which  excluded  any  active  duty  for 
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training  periods.  Research  of  the  legislative  history 
of  this  section  shows  that  a  later  recodification  of 
this  section  changed  the  definition  to  include  periods 
of  active  duty  for  training  based  '•on  the  definition 
of  'active  Federal  service'  in  the  source  statute, 
since  it  is  believed  to  be  closer  to  general  usage 
than  the  definition  which  excludes  active  duty  for 
training  from  the  general  concept  of  active  duty.” 

The  intent  in  this  recodification  was  to  avoid  making 
new  law  and  report  language  stated  "the  pertinent 
provisions  of  law  precaution  against  disturbing 
existing  rights,  privileges,  duties,  or  functions.” 
Unfortunately,  the  recodification  had  the  unintended 
effect  of  providing  a  loophole  that  has  been  found  by 
one  court  to  allow  certain  reservists  on  active  duty 
for  training  to  claim  the  18-year  retirement 
sanctuary — a  point  at  which  no  military  officer  can  be 
involuntarily  separated  from  active  duty  without 
cause.  The  correction  restores  the  original  intent  of 
the  section  and  is  appropriate.^ 

This  revision  appears  to  avert  the  serious  potential  personnel 
disruption  and  costs  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 
Additional  changes,  recommended  below,  are  required  to  update 
the  law  and  ease  its  operation  under  current  circumstances. 

Recommendation  for  Retirement  Sanctuary 

A  legislative  proposal  should  be  developed  to  update  the 
provisions  of  the  law  to  reflect  current  circumstances.  To 
preserve  the  original  intent  and  to  reflect  current 
circumstances,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  (1)  specifically 
cover  full-tiM  National  Guard  duty  and  (2)  set  a  specific 
minimum  period  of  active  duty  (other  than  for  training) .  The 
most  reason2d)le  period  is  180  days.  This  is  the  period  which 
corresponds  to  the  period  of  active  duty  account£d>ility  against 
active  coaponent  active  duty  strength  limits  and  reserve 
component  full-time  support  strengths  under  section  115 (b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Using  this  rationale,  section  1163(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  should  be  amended  to  read,  "Under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  which  shall  be  as  uniform 
as  practicable,  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component  who  is  on  active 
duty  (other  than  active  duty  for  training)  or  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  (other  than  full-time  National  Guard  duty  for 
training)  for  180  days  or  more  and  is  within  two  years  of 
becoming  eligible  for  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  a  purely 
military  retirement  system,  may  not  be  involuntarily  released 
from  that  duty  before  he  becomes  eligible  for  that  pay,  unless 
his  release  is  approved  by  the  Secretary." 
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In  the  future,  proposed  nodifications  to  laws  and  directives 
affecting  the  conqpensation  and  related  entitlement  and  benefits 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  should  be  carefully 
reviewed,  to  assess  the  potential  impact  of  such  changes  on 
reserve  component  members  in  all  statuses,  including  career 
status  with  the  active  components.  While  this  is  an  obvious 
objective  of  all  legislative  proposals,  the  number  and 
complexity  of  statuses  in  which  reservists  serve  makes  special 
attention  particularly  important  to  preclude  unintended 
consequences . 


Issue  Seven  -  Wonmllitarv  Disability  Retirement  for  Selected 
Reservists 

Qualification  for  nondisedsility  military  retirement,  whether 
under  the  active  duty  or  reserve  system,  requires  a  minimiim  of 
20  years  of  qualifying  service  in  order  for  the  member  to  vest 
the  entitlement.  A  member  who  incurs  a  disability  of  at  least 
30  percent  under  the  standard  schedule  of  rating  diszOiilitles  in 
use  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  the  time  of  the 
determination  is  entitled  to  disability  retired  pay  if  the 
disability  is  the  proximate  result  of  performing  active  duty  or 
inactive  duty  training  and  was  not  the  result  of  the  member's 
intentional  misconduct  or  willful  neglect,  and  was  not  incurred 
during  a  period  of  unauthorized  absence. 

A  member  who  is  disabled  after  vesting  an  entitlement  to 
nondisability  retirement  and  whose  dis2d>ility  is  less  than  30 
percent  also  qualifies  for  a  disability  retirement.  In  the  case 
of  a  member  with  at  least  20  years  of  active  service, 
nondisedDlllty  retired  pay  would  begin  immediately.  In  the  case 
of  a  member  who  does  not  have  20  years  of  active  service,  but 
does  have  20  qualifying  years  for  a  reserve  retirement,  the 
member  may  elect  transfer  to  the  inactive  status  list  and 
receipt  of  disability  retired  pay  at  age  60.  A  member  with  a 
disability  found  to  be  less  that  30  percent  and  who  does  not 
have  20  years  of  qualifying  service  for  an  active  duty  or 
reserve  retirement,  generally  qualifies  for  disability  severance 
pay. 

In  summary,  a  member  on  active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  who 
becomes  disabled,  other  than  through  misconduct  or  willful 
neglect,  will  generally  be  entitled  to  either  disability  retired 
pay  or  disability  severance  pay.  A  reservist  who  is  not  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  and  becomes  disabled  is 
similarly  entitled  to  disability  retired  pay  or  disability 
severance  pay  if  the  disability  is  the  result  of  an  injury 
incurred  during  active  duty  or  inactive  duty  training  or  (since 
enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987) ,  is  the  result  of  disease  or  Illness  incurred  or 
aggravated  during  such  duty. 
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The  Conaandant  of  the  coast  Guard  determined  that  the  6th  QKNC 
should  consider  the  potential  inequity  to  reservists,  with  long 
service  but  not  yet  vested  in  a  reserve  retirement,  who  fail  to 
pass  an  annual  physical.  These  members  are  separated  without 
entitlement  to  any  compensation.  The  concern  with  this  issue 
was  succinctly  stated  by  an  Army  National  Guard  Officer  in 
responding  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys: 

The  one  drawback  of  planning  for  retirement  is  the 
lack  of  provision  for  disability.  The  only  strong 
reason  I  have  for  remaining  in  active  reserve  status 
is  retirement.  I  always  wonder  what  will  happen  if  I 
became  physically  disabled  after  17-18  years  and  was 
unable  to  get  to  20.  With  no  provision  for 
disability,  I  would  never  get  a  penny  of  retirement. 

Then  I  would  have  given  up  all  these  weekends,  all 
these  early  morning  hours,  all  this  outdoor  adverse 
conditions  for  nothing. 

Other  members  and  spouses  echoed  this  concern  in  their  written 
comments  in  response  to  the  Surveys  and  during  the  QRHC's  unit 
visits. 

This  issue  is  exceptionally  complex,  in  part  because  the 
dis«d>ility  retirement  and  severance  pay  scheme  is  necessarily 
complex  in  order  to  give  equitable  treatment  to  members  with 
varying  degrees  of  disability  and  lengths  of  service,  and  in 
part  because  of  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the  appropriate 
compensation,  if  any,  for  a  reserve  member  who  can  no  longer 
serve  because  of  a  disability  that  is  not  judged  to  have  been 
incurred  or  aggravated  in  military  service.  In  addition, 
adequate  data  is  not  available  on  the  number  of  reservists  who 
have  been  discharged  without  compensat'on  due  to  a  finding  of 
not  physically  qualified  (MPQ) . 

In  addition  to  the  equity  issues,  it  is  possible  that  the  lack 
of  any  compensation  for  reservists  found  NPQ  for  a  disability 
not  directly  related  to  military  duty  may  lead  to  some  members 
being  "carried"  until  receipt  of  a  20-year  letter.  Others, 
knowing  they  are  likely  to  be  found  NPQ,  may  drop  out  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  and  attempt  to  perform  the  remaining  years  of 
qualifying  service  in  the  IRR,  using  correspondence  courses  to 
accumulate  the  required  50  points.  The  extent  to  which  such 
problems  exist  is  also  unknown. 

To  properly  evaluate  the  issue  of  disability  retirement  that 
is  not  service  connected,  several  difficult  questions  must  be 
addressed : 
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•  Is  it  philosophically  consistent  with  military  compensation 
principles  and  the  role  of  reserve  component  service  to 
have  a  program  for  disability  retirement  that  is  not 
service  connected? 

•  If  a  retirement  system  were  established  for  disabilities 
that  are  not  service  connected,  at  what  point  in  the  career 
of  the  reservist  should  the  member  be  "vested"? 

•  How  long  a  period  should  be  allowed  since  the  member's  last 
break  in  service?  In  other  words,  should  a  member  who 
recently  affiliated  or  reaffiliated  with  the  reserve 
program  qualify  for  compensation  in  the  event  of  disability 
that  is  not  service  connected? 

•  Should  there  be  a  requirement  for  a  minimum  period  of 
reserve  service  immediately  prior  to  the  disability? 

•  How  would  the  reserve  disability  retirement  or  severance 
pay  be  calculated  and  when  would  it  be  paid? 

•  What  procedures  should  be  established  in  the  case  of 
temporary  disability  that  is  not  service  connected? 

•  Should  the  disabled  reservist  be  entitled  to  ancillary 
benefits,  such  as  medical,  commissary,  exchange,  theater, 
etc.;  and,  if  so,  when  should  these  benefits  be  made 
available? 

•  How  would  integration  with  any  Veterans'  Administration 
disability  benefits  be  handled? 

Conclusions  on  Issue  Seven 

The  issue  raised  here  is  an  important  one  and  is  clearly  of 
concern  to  many  reservists.  A  solution  that  is  equitable  within 
the  Total  Force  context  is  not  immediately  apparent.  There  is, 
moreover,  very  little  information  on  the  potential  number  of 
cases.  Rough  extrapolations  from  the  annual  total  of  disability 
retirements  indicates  that  the  total  number  of  reservists  who 
would  incur  a  disability  of  at  least  30  percent  that  is  not 
service  connected  might  range  from  1500  to  2000.  Perhaps  fSOO  of 
these  reservists  would  have  at  least  10  but  less  than  20  years 
of  reserve  service. 

The  inability  of  a  member  to  continue  reserve  service  because 
of  a  determination  that  the  member  is  not  physically  qualified 
seems  reasonably  distinct  from  other  reasons  that  make  it 
difficult  for  a  member  to  continue  participation,  such  as  job  or 
family  obligations  or  circumstances.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Service  has  determined  that  the  member  may  not  continue  to 
participate.  Logically,  it  is  not  unlike  the  active  duty 
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systen:  the  menber  who  separates  prior  to  20  years  of  service 
for  any  reason  other  than  physical  disability  loses  any  claim  to 
retired  pay.  The  member  who  must  separate  due  to  physical 
dised>llity  will  receive  physical  disability  retirement  or 
separation  pay. 

The  QRMC  concludes  that  this  issue  warrants  an  equitaUsle 
solution  but  believes  that  additional  study  is  required.  The 
following  tentative  criteria  might  help  guide  this  study: 

•  Any  program  should  apply  to  all  reserve  members  who  have 
not  vested  in  the  reserve  retirement  system. 

•  Ancillary  benefits  such  as  medical  care  and  use  of  military 
facilities  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted. 

•  The  size  of  any  payment  should  be  directly  related  to  the 
pay  grade  and  retirement  points  accrued  by  the  member  at 
the  time  of  the  finding  of  disability,  and  in  no  case 
should  it  be  greater  than  that  received  by  a  member  of  the 
same  grade  and  service  who  qualifies  for  disability  retired 
or  severance  pay. 

•  It  would  be  preferable  if  any  benefit  were  provided  by 
Insurance  coverage  to  be  elected  by  the  member. 

Recommendation  for  Further  Study 

The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  the  DoD  and  tne  Coast  Guard 
jointly  study  the  feasibility  of  a  Government-sponsored 
Insurance  program  with  a  private  insurer,  along  the  model  of  the 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  program,  to  cover  reservists 
on  a  volvuitary  basis  for  some  part  of  the  retired  pay  loss 
associated  with  a  disability  that  is  not  service  connected  but 
which  precludes  further  reserve  service. 
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Notes 


1.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation .  Appendix  E,  "Uniformed  Services  Retirement 
system,"  Vol  lA,  January  1984. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  U.S.,  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Report  to  Accompany  H.R.  5426  ?The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
12521,  Report  No.  1795,  1952,  p.  14. 

4.  U.S.,  Congress.  House,  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Subcommittee  No.  7,  Retirement,  H.  Hearings  No.  169,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  12  May  1947,  and  H.  Rept  No.  816,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  July  9,  1947,  pp.  9  and  11. 

5.  The  last  8  years  of  qualifying  service  must  be  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  reserve  components  identified  in  10  U.S.c. 
§1332(a)(l).  Under  10  U.S.C.  §1331(d),  the  Secretaries  of  the 
various  military  departments  are  required  to  notify  each 
individual  who  has  completed  the  years  of  service  required  for 
eligibility  for  retired  pay  for  reserve  service. 

6.  under  10  U.S.C.  §274,  the  retired  are  defined  as 
"reserves"  who  "have  been  transferred  to  [the  retired  reserve) 
upon  their  request."  Also  see,  e.g.  10  U.S.C.  Chapters  363  (10 
U.S.C.  §3843  et  seq.),  863  (10  U.S.C.  §8843  et  seq. ) ,  and  10 
U.S.C.  §6327. 

7.  Prior  to  June  l,  1958,  officers  received  full  years-of- 
service  credit  for  all  time  as  an  officer  in  an  active  reserve 
status . 

8.  In  1967  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement 
Systems  recommended  that  "for  the  purpose  of  computing  their 
retired  pay,  active  duty  enlisted  members  should  receive  credit 
for  their  prior  reserve  service  on  a  point  credit  basis 
comparable  to  the  entitlement  enjoyed  by  officers"  (in  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Systems;  Appendix  to  the  Report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  bv  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems,  printed  as  Senate  Document  No. 
14,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  49).  This  review  evaluated 
the  options  for  crediting  prior  inactive  reserve  service  and 
rejected  crediting  all  service  in  an  active  reserve  status  prior 
to  June  1,  1958,  because  it  would  create  a  retroactive  windfall. 
They  did,  however,  recommend  retired  pay  credit  for  all  current 
retirees  the  first  month  after  the  effective  date  of  authorizing 
legislation.  The  QRMC  recommendation  is  much  more  limited  and 
would  require  no  retroactive  calculations  for  members  drawing 
retired  pay  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
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9.  Congressional  Record.  Decenber  17,  1987,  p.  S18344. 

10.  The  discussion  of  disability  retired  pay  here  is 
necessarily  brief.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Military 
Compensation  Background  Papers.  3rd  Ed.  Jime  1987,  pp.  397-406, 
for  a  detailed  discussion  of  disability  retired  pay. 
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ChaEvter  9.  NONPAY  BENEFITS  AMD  EMTITZ2IIENTS  FOR  RETIRED 
RESERVISTS 


As  discussed  In  the  preceding  chapters.  Title  III  of  the  Amy 
and  Air  Force  Vitalization  and  Retirement  Equalization  Act  of 
1948  created  a  nondisability  retirement  program  for  reseme 
personnel.  The  Intent  of  Title  III  retirement  was  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  members  of  the  reserve  components  to  encourage 
longer  periods  of  service,  upon  completion  of  20  years  of 
qualifying  service,  reservists  have  the  following  options:  (1) 
they  can  continue  to  participate  in  the  reserve,  (2)  they  can 
teminate  their  military  status  by  discharge,  or  (3)  they  can 
transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve  or,  in  certain  cases,  to  an 
inactive  reserve  status.  This  chapter  discusses  the  benefits 
that  are  now  or  could  be  availed>le  to  members  in  the  third 
category  during  the  period  from  their  transfer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  until  initial  receipt  of  retired  pay  and  benefits  at  age 
60.  Discharged  individuals  in  category  two  are  also  eligible 
for  retired  pay  and  benefits  at  age  60.  Because  these 
Individuals  have  been  discharged,  they  are  no  longer  military 
members  and  are  not  further  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
Entitlements  and  benefits  that  the  6th  QRMC  recommends  for 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  (should  QRMC  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  of  a  two-tier  option  for  reserve  retirement  be 
enacted)  are  also  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

The  Retired  Reserve  has  been  administratively  separated  into 
six  categories.  For  our  puirposes,  these  categories  can  be 
combined  into  the  following  three  major  areas:  (1)  members  who 
receive  retired  pay;  (2)  members  who  have  met  all  requirements 
for  retired  pay  except  for  being  at  least  age  60;  and  (3) 
members  who  are  not  eligible  for  retired  pay,  and  who  will  not 
be  eligible  at  age  60  (these  members  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
honorary  retirees) .  This  issue  focuses  on  members  in  category 
two,  who  are  often  referred  to  as  "gray  area  retirees".  Gray 
area  retirees  can  be  defined  as  reservists  who  have  received 
official  notification  of  completion  of  20  or  more  years  of 
qualifying  service  in  accordance  with  section  1331(d),  and  who 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve  but  have  not 
reached  age  60.  These  members  are  important  mobilization 
manpower  assets  to  the  Total  Force  and  the  time  served  in  the 
Retired  Reserve  counts  for  longevity  in  grade  in  the  computation 
of  retired  pay. 

According  to  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  files,  as  of 
September  1987  there  were  approximately  64,000  retired 
reservists  in  the  gray  area  category.  In  1985  and  1986, 
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respectively,  approximately  5,700  and  5,500  members  transferred 
to  the  Retired  Reserve.  During  these  same  two  years 
approximately  8,440  and  6,955  reservists,  respectively,  attained 
age  60  and  started  receiving  retired  pay. 

The  entitlements  and  benefits  currently  available  to  gray  area 
retirees  are  of  two  types,  those  for  which  eligibility  is 
established  by  statute  and  those  governed  solely  by  regulation 
and  policy.  Some  gray  area  retirees  may  enjoy  more  benefits 
than  others  because  of  their  Service's  efforts  to  identify  and 
maximize  the  benefits  available.  However,  there  are  certain 
benefits  that  accrue  to  all  retired  reservists  under  age  60, 
regardless  of  Service.  First,  upon  receipt  of  their  letter  of 
notification  of  20  years  of  gualifying  service,  they  may 
participate  in  the  Reserve  Component  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
(RCSBP) .  Also,  full-time  coverage  is  available  (at  a  higher 
premium,  graduated  by  age)  under  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  (SGLI)  program.  Since  SGLl  is  not  subsidized  by  the 
government  and  RCSBP  is  not  subsidized  for  participants  before 
age  60,  these  benefits  are  available  at  no  cost  to  the 
government.  Second,  upon  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  they 
may  continue  membership  in  an  open  mess,  if  local  rules  permit; 
wear  the  uniform  on  appropriate  occasions;  make  purchases  from 
clothing  sales  stores;  retain  reserve  identification  card;  and 
fly  on  a  space  available  basis  within  CONUS  and  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
military  or  military-controlled  aircraft. 

Some  believe  that  the  above  benefits  do  not  provide  sufficient 
recognition  or  reward  for  the  prior  service  of  gray  area 
retirees.  The  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has  a 
statutory  advisory  role  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
proposed  that  additional  benefits  be  provided  to  these  members 
and  their  families.  This  viewpoint  has  been  shared  by  voluntary 
military  related  associations  such  as  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  (ROA) ,  and  The  Retired  Officers  Association  (TROA) . 

Under  current  laws  and  policies  designed  to  ensure  a  reserve 
force  with  the  needed  mix  of  youth  and  experience,  many 
reservists  are  mandatorily  removed  from  an  active  status  after 
the  completion  of  20  or  more  years  of  service  These  members 
are  typically  in  their  forties  or  early  f  During  the 

period  between  the  point  when  they  transfe?  t the  Retired 
Reserve  and  the  time  when  they  begin  to  dra»  etirement  pay, 
some  reservists  feel  shut  out  and  cut  off  from  their  Service  and 
the  way  of  life  to  which  they  have  devoted  many  years. 

In  examining  the  costs  and  advantages  of  extending  added 
benefits  to  gray  area  retirees,  the  6th  QRMC  reviewed  several 
recent  attempts  to  provide  additional  benefits  for  these  retired 
reservists.  In  1983  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  (RFPB) 
considered  the  issue  of  extending  post  exchange  and  space- 
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available  travel  to  retired  reservists  who  had  not  yet  attained 
age  60.  These  privileges  were  to  be  extended  in  exchange  for 
the  member's  address  and  condition  of  health  to  Insure  that  the 
member  is  available  for  recall  as  part  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  (IRR) .  The  proposal  was  not  Implemented.  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  RFPB  proposal,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Public 
Law  and  DoD  Directives  already  required  the  Services  to  maintain 
adequate  and  current  Information  on  the  physical  condition  and 
availability  for  service  of  all  members  of  the  reserve 
components,  including  retired  reservists  and  that  retired  reser¬ 
vists  are  required  to  provide  this  information. 

Also  in  1983,  a  bill  (S.1474)  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  post 
exchange  and  commissary  stores  by  gray  area  retirees.  The 
Congressional  Record  Indicates  that  the  bill  was  intended  to 
make  service  in  the  Rational  Guard  and  Reserve  components  more 
attractive  as  a  secondary  career  choice.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which  in  turn  requested  the 
views  of  Department  of  Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense 
recommended  that  the  bill  should  not  be  favorably  considered. 

The  following  reasons  were  given:  (1)  use  of  these  facilities 
by  gray  area  retirees  would  increase  the  customer  load  by  an 
estimated  333,000  potential  customers  (133,000  members  and 
approximately  200,000  dependents);  (2)  this  increase  in 
customers  could  reduce  the  value  and  benefit  of  the  facilities 
to  persons  already  being  served;  (3)  the  bill  would  likely 
require  an  increase  in  appropriated  funds  at  a  time  when 
emphasis  was  on  minimizing  appropriated  funds  to  operate 
commissary  stores;  and  (4)  the  DoD  was  conducting  a  test  of 
modified  commissary  use  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  and 
the  results  of  the  test  would  provide  a  better  basis  for 
assessing  the  costs,  benefits,  -and  Impacts  of  extending  or 
modifying  exchange  and  commissary  privileges.  The  bill  was  not 
enacted. 

In  1985,  a  bill  (H.R.  1577)  was  introduced  to  extend 
commissary  and  post  exchange  privileges  to  retired  reservists 
who  had  not  attained  age  60.  Both  DoD  and  the  Office  of 
Management  2U)d  Budget  (0MB)  provided  comments  opposing  the  bill. 
DoD  opposed  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  the  potential  increase  in 
costs  and  impact  on  facilities.  0MB  also  noted  past  criticisms 
that  commissaries  offer  unfair  competition  to  private  sector 
supermarkets.  The  bill  was  not  enacted. 


QRMC  Review 

A  unit  visit  program  was  conducted  by  the  6th  QRMC  staff 
members  during  April  and  May,  1987.  At  almost  all  of  the  26 
reserve  units  visited,  the  issue  of  immediate  benefits  at 
retirement,  as  opposed  to  age  60  benefits,  was  raised  by  unit 
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members.  The  two  benefits  mentioned  most  often  were  commissary 
and  exchange  privileges,  primarily  because  unit  members 
currently  enjoy  these  privileges  on  a  limited  basis  but  would 
lose  them  cmtirely  if  they  transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve 
before  age  60.  Consequently,  some  argued,  many  members  remain 
in  imit  positions  until  mandatory  retirement.  These  comments 
were  echoed  by  many  members  and  their  spouses,  who  provided 
written  comments  when  completing  the  1986  Reserve  Component 
Surveys.  Numerous  participants  in  the  survey  recommended  that 
nonmonetary  benefits,  such  as  commissary  and  military  exchange 
privileges,  be  extended  to  reservists  immediately  upon 
retirement  instead  of  at  age  60. 

Because  of  many  reservists'  perception  that  gray  area  retirees 
have  insufficient  benefits,  the  QRNC  staff  reviewed  the 
feasibility  of  offering  additional  low-cost  or  no-cost  benefits 
to  this  group.  The  benefits  reviewed  include  commissary, 
extended  space-available  travel,  legal  assistance,  and  Morale, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)  activities  to  include  military 
exchanges,  class  VI  stores,  temporary  lodging  facilities  (TLFs) , 
and  other  general  welfare  and  recreation  programs.  Each  benefit 
is  discussed  Individually  below. 


rnmmlats^rv  Privileges 

Prior  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  that  estadsllshed 
the  DoD,  the  Army  and  Navy  had  separate  regulations  to  govern 
commissaries.  After  1947,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
set  up  procedures  to  approve  basic  organizational  and  operating 
regulations  for  military  commissaries.  This  control  was  not 
established  by  a  specific  law,  but  as  legislative  oversight 
exercised  by  the  Committee  under  its  authority  to  conduct 
inquiries  and  investigations  relative  to  its  legislative 
function,  in  1949,  a  joint  service  regulation  (currently  DoD 
Directive  1330.17,  Armed  Services  Commissary  Store  Regulations) 
was  est2d>ll8hed  to  govern  commissary  store  operations  for  all 
Services.  The  current  regulation  states  that,  as  DoD  policy, 
commissaries  shall  be  operated  as  appropriated  fund  activities 
and  as  an  integral  element  of  the  military  pay  and  benefits 
package.  The  intent  of  the  commissary  system  is  to  provide  an 
income  benefit  through  savings  or  discount  purchases  on  food  and 
household  items  necessary  to  subsist  and  maintain  the  household 
of  the  military  member  and  family  for  the  inclusive  period  of 
compensated  duty/ service.  Therefore,  the  primary  consideration 
in  authorizing  commissary  privileges  is  the  compensation  status 
of  the  military  member.  Based  upon  this  stated  intent,  the 
military  commissary  system  is  considered  an  essential  and 
appropriated  funded  activity.  Some  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  commissary  store  operating  costs  are  required  by 
statute  to  be  reimbursed  with  funds  collected  from  commissary 
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patrons.  Other  operating  costs  such  as  garbage  removal,  medical 
inspection,  and  the  overseas  transportation  of  commissary  store 
merchandise,  do  not  require  reimbursement. 

When  originally  established,  commissary  stores  were  looked  on 
as  being  primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
active  armed  forces  and  their  dependents.  As  time  passed, 
however,  other  categories  of  personnel,  including  personnel  in 
the  nonmilitary  uniformed  services  and  certain  reserve  forces 
personnel,  became  entitled  to  use  them  under  varying 
circumstances.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  imremarrled  former 
spouse  of  a  member  or  former  member  who  meets  the  following 
criteria  is  also  an  authorized  commissary  patron:  married  to 
the  member  for  at  least  20  years,  during  which  period  the  member 
performed  at  least  20  years  of  service  that  is  creditable  in 
determining  the  meinber's  eligibility  for  retired  pay. 

In  1985,  DoD  made  an  estimate  of  the  potential  costs  should 
gray  area  retirees  be  permitted  to  patronize  the  commissary. 

The  method  of  computing  the  commissary  costs  including 
assumptions  and  limitations  follows: 

Assumptions  and  Limitations 

The  costs  associated  with  a  change  in  patron  base  would  be 
directly  related  to  the  frequency  of  use  and  percentage  of  total 
patrons  who  would  actually  exercise  the  benefit.  The  major 
difficulty  in  estimating  these  costs  is  in  estimating  the 
participation  rate.  One  aspect  of  this  difficulty  was 
illustrated  in  the  reserve  commissary  test  conducted  during  1984 
and  1985.  Not  only  did  use  rates  in  that  test  vary  by 
geographic  region,  but  they  tended  to  increase  as  more  patrons 
bec€une  aware  of  the  benefit.  A  range  of  use  rates  from  5 
percent  to  75  percent  were  used  to  show  costs  over  a  range  of 
potential  use. 

Ctnqimtation  of  Commissary  Costs 

Table  9-1  shows  use  and  cost  for  commissaries.  The  following 
figures  are  used  in  comparisons  on  the  table: 

•  Total  potential  patrons  in  this  category:  64,986 

•  Total  spent  per  trip:  $140 

•  Estimated  trips  at  one  visit  per  month:  1 

•  Appropriated  overhead  cost:  12% 

•  Annual  costs  are  based  on  five  different  use  rates. 
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Table  9-1.  Use  and  Cost  for  CouBlssaries 


5%  Use 

10%  Ose 

25%  Use 

50%  Use 

75%  Use 

Patrons 

64,986 

64,986 

64,986 

64,986 

64,986 

X  Use  Rate 

.05 

.10 

.25 

.50 

.75 

X  Expenditures 

$140 

$140 

$140 

$140 

$140 

X  12  months 

^ _ 12 

_ 12 

_ 12 

_ 12 

_ 12 

$  5.5M 

X  12%  appropriated 

$10. 9M 

$27. 3M 

$54. 6M 

$81. 9M 

overhead 

_ 02 

_ 02 

_ 02 

_ 02 

_ 02 

Estimated 

Annual  Costs 

$  0.7M 

$  1.3M 

$  3.3M 

$  6.6M 

$  9.8N 

The  analysis  Indicates  that  extending  commissary  privileges  to 
retired  reservists  on  a  limited  basis  (12  visits  per  year), 
would  be  unlikely  to  make  these  facilities  significantly  less 
valuable  or  beneficial  to  those  now  being  serving.  Unlike  their 
active  duty  retiree  counterparts,  reserve  retirees  are  not 
currently  drawn  to  reside  in  locations  close  to  military 
facilities.  Reserve  retirement  does  not  typically  coincide  with 
a  change  in  primary  employment  and  there  is  no  permanent  change 
of  station  authorization  associated  with  reserve  retirement.  It 
is  likely,  therefore,  that  many  gray  area  retirees  would  seldom 
or  never  use  the  commissary,  even  if  authorized  to  do  so.  The 
following  chairt,  based  on  a  member  survey  conducted  in  1986  by 
The  Retired  Officers  Association,  shows  that  reserve  officer 
retirees  drawing  retired  pay  use  the  commissary  significantly 
less  than  do  active  duty  officer  retirees. 


Frequency  of  Commissary  Use 
Retirees  and  Dependents 


Active  Duty  Reserve 

Retirees  Retirees 

Unweighted  Total  1220  984 

Weighted  Total  72447  56866 

(Unweighted  =  actual  number  of  responses) 


Two  or  more  times  a  month  42%  29% 
About  once  a  month  34%  31% 
Once  every  one  or  two  years  11%  16% 
Never  12%  24% 
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A  1984  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Survey,  conducted  by  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  for  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs) ,  reported  that 
50  percent  of  all  Selected  Reserve  members  live  more  than  46 
miles  from  a  commissary.  Only  10  percent  of  the  reserve 
shoppers  in  the  1984-1985  Selected  Reserve  Commissary  Test, 
however,  ceune  from  more  than  50  miles  away.  Only  2  percent  of 
the  test  participants  traveled  more  than  100  miles.  One-fourth 
of  the  total  Selected  Reserve  population  lives  100  miles  or  more 
from  the  nearest  commissary.  This  distribution  should  closely 
parallel  that  of  gray  area  retirees. 

As  mentioned  above,  at  the  direction  of  Ccmgress,  the  DoD  con¬ 
ducted  a  test  in  1984-1985  to  review  the  effects  of  expanded 
commissary  privileges  for  reservists.  The  test  was  conducted  in 
the  New  England,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Antonio  areas.  The 
eligibility  criteria  of  test  participants  were  based  on  the 
assignment  to  a  unit  within  the  specifically  designated  ZIP 
codes  of  the  test  areas.  Reservists  eligible  to  participate 
were  authorized  a  maximum  of  14  visits  throughout  the  year.  Of 
the  estimated  101,524  members  eligible,  the  highest  use  rate 
during  a  one-month  period  was  28  percent  and  the  weighted 
average  use  rate  was  6.7  percent.  Reserve  members  and  their 
families  spent  $140  on  an  average  commissary  visit.  Our 
estimate  of  the  use  rate  and  cost  for  gray  area  retirees  is  as 
sho%m  in  Table  9-2.  In  the  table,  the  following  figures  are 
used  in  the  computation: 

•  Total  potential  patrons  in  this  category:  64,000 

•  Estimated  expenditures  per  trip:  $140 

•  Estimated  trips  per  month:  1 

•  Appropriated  overhead  cost:  12% 

«  Annual  costs  are  shown  based  upon  a  projected  minimum  use 
rate  of  7  percent  and  a  maximum  rate  of  40  percent. 


Table  9-2.  Commissary  Use  Rate  And  Cost  For  Gray  Area  Retirees 


7%  ygfi 

40%  Use 

Patrons 

64,000 

64,000 

X  Use  Rate 

.07 

.40 

X  Month  Expenditures 

$140 

$140 

X  12  months 

_ li 

_ 12 

X  12%  appropriated 

$  7.5M 

$43. OM 

overhead 

_ 02 

_ 02 

Estimated 

Annual  Costs 

$  0.9M 

$  5.0M 
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The  DoD  comissary  systeB  operates  at  an  average  17  percent 
overhead-to-sales  ratio  (to  Include  overseas  transportation  and 
operations) .  The  incoae  effect  or  savings  offered  by  the 
comnissary  is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  12  percent  of 
the  overhead  costs  are  paid  by  appropriated  funds.  The 
appropriated  cost  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  patronage 
base  would  be  12  percent  of  the  resulting  increase  in  commissary 
sales.  Since  March,  1987,  when  Selected  Reservists  were 
authorized  to  use  commissaries  up  to  14  times  per  year,  the 
sales  rates  in  commissary  stores  have  Increased  by  only 
approximately  .02  percent,  'niis  assessment  of  the  extent  that 
reservists  are  using  military  commissaries,  although  covering 
only  a  short  period  of  time,  supports  general  predictions  that 
the  number  of  gray  area  retirees  most  likely  to  use  commissaries 
and  the  overall  effect  of  that  use  on  store  operations  would 
both  be  very  small.  The  QRMC  estimates  that  use  would  likely  be 
much  closer  to  7  percent  and  annual  costs  would  most  likely  be 
in  the  $1.3  million  range. 


gpagg  Travgl 

Space  available  travel  aboard  DoD-ovmed  and  controlled 
aircraft  is  governed  by  OoD  Directive  4515.13,  Transportation  by 
DoD-Owned  and  Controlled  Aircraft.  It  is  traffic  eligible  for 
space  that  is  surplus  after  all  mission  essential  traffic  has 
been  accommodated.  This  benefit  is  available  to  retired 
reservists  under  60,  but  travel  is  not  permitted  to  all  overseas 
areas  and  is  not  available  to  the  dependents  of  reservists. 
Currently,  gray  area  retirees  may  travel  within  CONUS;  between 
CONUS  and  overseas  (but  only  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands);  and  within  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  without  their  dependents. 
Because  travel  is  permitted  only  if  space  is  available, 
extension  of  this  benefit  to  permit  retired  reservists  to  travel 
between  CONUS  and  all  overseas  areas,  and  within  and  between  all 
overseas  areas  accompanied  by  their  dependents,  would  be  one  of 
the  no-cost  benefits  currently  authorized  for  the  retiree 
drawing  retired  pay.  It  could  reduce  the  availability  of  this 
benefit  to  reservists  in  a  pay  status;  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  current  restriction  pertaining  to  gray  area 
retirees  also  applies  to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 


Legal  Assistance 

Section  1044  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Military  Department  concerned  to  provide  legal 
assistance  (subject  to  the  availability  of  legal  staff 
resources)  to  certain  military  members  and  their  dependents  in 
connection  with  their  personal  civil  legal  affairs.  Legal 
assistance  may  be  provided  to  active  duty  members  and  their 
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dependents  and  members  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  or 
equivalent  pay  and  their  dependents.  Providing  legal  assistance 
to  gray  area  retirees  and  their  families  on  a  space-available 
basis  would  be  a  no-cost  benefit  for  the  retired  reservist,  not 
requiring  additional  resources.  This  would  require  statutory 
change,  however,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  argue  why 
this  community  service  should  be  extended  to  gray  area  retirees. 


Morale.  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Activities 

Current  operational  policies  for  MWR  activities  to  Include 
patronage  authorizations,  are  stated  in  OoD  Instruction  1015.2, 
Operational  Policies  For  MHR  Activities.  MWR  activities  are 
defined  as  activities,  located  on  military  installations  or 
property  controlled  by  a  Military  Department,  that  provide  for 
the  comfort,  pleasure,  contentment,  and  mental  and  physical 
Improvement  of  authorized  DoD  personnel  in  terms  of  providing 
recreational  and  free-time  programs,  resale  merchandise  and 
services,  or  general  welfare.  MWR  activities  may  be  funded 
wholly  with  appropriated  funds,  primarily  with  nonapproprlated 
funds,  or  with  any  combination  of  the  two.  Nonapproprlated 
funds  are  government  funds  used  for  the  collective  benefit  of 
military  personnel,  their  dependents,  and  authorized  civilians 
who  generate  them. 

A  proposal  containing  a  complete  realignment  of  MWR  activities 
was  submitted  for  congressional  approval  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel)  in  August, 
1987.  The  realignment,  which  includes  specific  restrictions  on 
appropriated  fund  support  by  category  of  activity,  would  permit 
the  DoD  to  continue  essential  MWR  activities  and  reverse  a  trend 
of  increased  appropriated  fund  support.  Under  the  realignment, 
MWR  activities  were  arrayed  in  four  categories,  with  the  primary 
criteria  in  developing  that  array  being  mission  essentiality  and 
the  ability  to  generate  revenue.  These  categories  provide  a 
reasonable  base  against  which  to  assess  the  appropriateness  of 
extending  the  use  of  MWR  activities  to  gray  area  retirees.  In 
reviewing  the  report,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  agreed 
that  the  proposed  classifications  may  present  an  equitable  means 
to  reform  MWR  activities.  The  Committee  noted  that  the  DoD 
needed  to  look  for  creative  ways  to  generate  nonapproprlated 
funds  and  recommended  that  DoD  allow  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
personnel  to  use  revenue-generating  MWR  activities. 

The  first  category,  designated  CATEGORY  A  -  MISSION 
SUSTAINING,  contains  the  activities  considered  most  essential  in 
meeting  the  organizational  objectives  of  the  military  services. 
The  activities  will  be  supported  almost  entirely  with 
appropriated  funds,  with  the  use  of  nonapproprlated  funds 
limited  to  specific  instances  where  appropriated  funds  are 
prohibited  by  law  or  where  the  use  of  nonapproprlated  funds  is 
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essential  for  the  operation  of  a  facility  or  program. 

Activities  in  this  category  have  virtually  no  capacity  for 
generating  nonapproprlated  revenues.  Some  of  these  activities 
and  programs  are  libraries,  physical  fitness  facilities,  and 
unit  level  sports.  This  category  is  clearly  related  to  the 
mission  needs  of  active  status  members,  whether  active  component 
or  reserve.  Activities  in  this  area  would  generally  not  be 
supported  for  use  by  gray  area  retirees. 

The  second  category,  designated  CATEGORY  B  -  BASIC  COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES,  contains  activities  closely  related,  in 
terms  of  supporting  the  military  mission,  to  those  grouped  in 
Category  A.  These  support  activities  should  receive  a 
substantial  amount  of  appropriated  fund  support,  but  differ  from 
those  in  Category  A  because  of  their  eOsillty  to  generate 
nonapproprlated  fund  revenues.  Some  of  these  community  support 
activities  are  arts  and  crafts  skill  development,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  child  development  centers.  These  activities 
support  the  commanity  need  of  members  on  active  duty. 

Generally,  these  activities  would  not  be  appropriate  for  use  by 
gray  area  retirees. 

The  third  category,  designated  CATEGORY  C  -  ENHANCED  COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT,  represents  a  marked  crossover  point  between  the  two 
criteria  of  mission  essentiality  and  capability  of 
nonapproprlated  revenue  generation.  Activities  in  this  group 
have  the  business  capability  of  generating  enough  income  to 
cover  the  majority  of  operating  expenses,  but  they  lack  the 
ability  to  sustain  themselves  based  purely  on  their  business 
activity;  consequently,  they  receive  limited  appropriated  fund 
support.  Some  of  these  activities  are  tickets  and  tours 
service,  military  open  messes/clubs,  and  temporary  lodging 
facilities.  Currently,  gray  area  retirees  may  continue  their 
membership  in  an  open  mess,  and  the  Air  Force  permits  them  use 
of  temporary  lodging  facilities.  He  believe  that  all  activities 
in  this  category  are  generally  appropriate  for  consideration  of 
use  by  gray  area  retirees;  specifically,  temporary  lodging 
facilities.  Consideration  of  specific  activity  follows. 

Te^Kjrary  lodging  Facilities  (TLPs) 

Temporary  lodging  facilities,  also  known  as  transient 
quarters,  are  governed  by  DoD  Directive  4165.55,  Temporary 
Lodging  Facilities.  These  facilities  are  specifically 
identified  Interim  housing  facilities  operated  by  the  military 
services  to  provide  short-term  temporary  housing  accommodations 
for  military  members,  their  dependents,  families,  and  guests. 

The  use  of  TLFs  is  a  privilege,  not  an  entitlement  or  right,  and 
TLFs  may  be  occupied  only  for  a  charge  or  fee.  The  DoD 
Directive  authorizes  retired  military  personnel  and  their  depen¬ 
dents  to  use  TLFs  on  a  space-available  basis.  The  Air  Force 
construes  this  to  include  retired  reservists  under  age  60  by 
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authorizing  occupancy  in  its  isplaaenting  regulation.  The  Amy 
has  interpreted  the  OoD  guidance  differently;  its  inplenenting 
regulation  does  not  include  use  by  retired  reservists  under  age 
60.  The  problea  in  the  case  of  TLFs,  as  in  somie  other  benefit 
situations,  is  that  the  DoD  Directive  and  Service  inplenenting 
regulations  use  terns  like  "retired  nilitary  personnel"  or 
"retirees"  without  defining  whether  these  terns  are  intended  to 
include  retired  reservists  under  60.  This  lack  of  specificity 
results  in  an  inconsistency  in  regulations  for  inplenentation  by 
the  Services.  The  use  of  TLFs  should  be  consistent  anong  the 
Services.  Since  the  Air  Force  procedures  appear  to  work 
effectively,  we  believe  that  all  Services  should  include 
occupancy  by  retired  reservists  under  age  60  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  Since  a  service  or  rental  fee  nust  be  paid  by 
occupants,  any  additional  cost  to  the  govemnent  for  pemitting 
gray  area  retirees  to  use  these  facilities  would  be  ninimal. 

The  fourth  category  of  MWR  activities,  designated  CATEGORY  D  - 
BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES,  contains  activities  considered  less 
essential  from  the  perspective  of  the  military  mission,  but 
still  highly  desirable  as  a  means  of  providing  recreational 
activity,  with  the  attendant  morale  benefit.  This  category  also 
includes  the  exchange  benefit,  which  has  high  mission 
essentiality  but  is  included  in  this  category  because  of  its 
additional  ability  to  generate  revenues  to  support  other  MHR 
activities.  Activities  in  this  category  also  have  the  highest 
capability  of  generating  revenues.  These  activities  receive 
very  limited  direct  appropriated  fund  support,  but  do  receive 
indirect  support  such  as  common  services  for  all  installation 
activities;  e.g.  fire  and  police  protection,  pest  control,  and 
medical  and  veterinary  services.  These  activities  are 
comparable  to  self-sustaining  businesses,  capable  of  funding 
most  expenses.  Some  of  the  business  activities  are  bowling 
lanes  (over  12  lanes).  Class  Vl/package  stores,  golf  courses, 
and  military  exchanges.  Activities  in  this  category  seem 
appropriate  for  use  by  retired  reservists;  specifically, 
military  exchanges  and  Class  VI  stores.  Consideration  of 
specific  activities  follows. 

Military  Exchanges 

Military  exchanges  are  established  under  regulations  of  the 
various  military  departments.  The  Amed  Services  Exchange 
Regulations,  first  pidsllshed  as  a  DoD  Directive  in  1949  and 
currently  issued  with  the  approval  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  provide  DoO-wide  instructions  governing  exchange 
operations. 

The  purpose  of  the  military  exchange  is  to  provide  authorized 
patrons  with  articles  and  services  necessary  for  their  health, 
comfort,  a-  convenience,  secondarily,  exchanges  provide, 
through  ings,  a  supplemental  -source  of  funding  for  DoD  MHR 
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programs.  Military  exchanges  are  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities  of  the  DoD  that  contribute  greatly  to  the 
morale  of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents.  The 
exchanges  do  receive  selected  appropriated  fund  support  but  are 
generally  self-supporting  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
civilian  salaries,  purchase  of  operating  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  maintenance  of  facilities  and  equipment.  Appropriated  funds 
are  used  primarily  for  transportation  of  goods  overseas. 
Therefore,  ve  conclude  that  extension  of  exchange  privileges  to 
gray  area  retirees  would  have  benefits  for  the  NHR  program  and 
would  likely  have  minimal  effect  upon  the  exchange  system. 

Class  Vl/Package  Stores 

Package  stores  are  governed  by  DoD  Directives  1015.3  and 
1015. 3-R,  Armed  Services  Military  Club  &  Package  Store 
Regulations.  DoD  policy  as  stated  in  DoD  Directive  1015.3 
establishes  package  stores  as  an  essential  part  of  the  DoD 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  program.  Before  authorizing  a 
package  store,  the  Secretary  of  a  Military  Department  considers 
many  factors,  but  primarily  the  following:  the  ability  to  use 
the  net  income  of  the  package  store  to  fund  MWR  activities; 
alleviating  uniformed  personnel  from  the  burden  of  Increased 
user  fees  and  charges  for  MWR  activities;  and  supporting  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the  military  community  and 
their  families.  Package  stores  are  resale  and  revenue  sharing 
activities  with  functions  that  include  providing  reimbursable 
goods  and  services  to  authorized  patrons,  and  funds  to  support 
other  designated  morale  programs.  Package  stores  operate  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  DoD  Directive  1015. 3-R,  which  governs 
both  military  clubs  and  package  stores,  clearly  authorizes 
membership  in  military  clubs  for  "uniformed  personnel  retired 
without  pay"  (gray  area  retirees) ,  but  is  not  clear  in 
authorizing  or  denying  them  package  store  privileges.  The  DoD 
Directive  authorizes  "retired  members"  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
of  the  United  States  and  their  adult  dependents  to  patronize 
package  stores,  it  does  not  specify  "retired  with  or  without 
pay."  Other  categories  of  individcals  and  organizations 
entitled  to  package  store  privileges  Include  unmarried  surviving 
spouses  of  active  and  retired  uniformed  personnel,  and 
Government  departments  and  agencies  outside  DoD  as  determined  by 
the  DoD  Component. 

The  MWR  Program  provides  a  variety  of  goods,  services,  and 
activities  designed  to  help  make  military  service  rewarding. 

Its  numerous  activities  function  as  integral  parts  of  the 
military  compensation  system  and  the  military  family  services 
program.  Military  Exchanges,  Class  Vl/Package  stores.  Temporary 
Lodging  Facilities,  and  other  Military  General  Welfare  and 
Recreation  progreuss  in  categories  C  and  D  are  the  MWR  activities 
reviewed  for  possible  extension  to  retired  reservists  under  age 
60.  These  activities  receive  very  limited  direct  appropriated 
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fund  support  under  the  current  MWR  categories  and  under  the 
proposed  miR  reallgnsent.  Because  these  activities  have  the 
capability  to  generate  revenue,  we  view  then  as  low-cost 
benefits  for  the  retired  reservists  under  age  60. 


Conclusions  and  HecwaMeiidatiMMi  -  Current  Reserve  Batir»»^»» 
System 


The  issue  of  providing  benefits  to  retired  reservists  prior  to 
age  60  has  been  of  continuing  concern.  Many  reserve  meidoers 
believe  current  policies  to  be  inherently  unfair.  They  feel 
that  providing  benefits  immediately  upon  retirement  would  serve 
as  a  means  by  which  they  nay  continue  their  affiliation  with  the 
military  community.  A  retirement  benefit  package  for  gray  area 
retirees  would  serve  primarily  as  a  recognition  of  long  and 
dedicated  service.  Additionally,  expanded  benefits  for  gray 
area  retirees  benefits  would  increase  monies  for  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  and  provide  an  incentive  for  members  with  more 
than  20  years  of  service  to  transfer  to  the  Retired  Reserve. 

The  6th  QRMC  recomnends  that  all  MflR  activities  in  categories 
C  and  D,  (specifically,  te^mrary  lodging  facilities,  military 
exchanges,  and  Class  Vl/Package  stores)  be  extended  to  gray  airea 
retirees.  These  benefits  would  provide  a  viable  retirement 
benefit  package  that  would  permit  gray  area  retirees  to  continue 
to  enjoy  certain  military  benefits  they  had  before  transferring 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  and  would  maintain  their  sense  of 
continuity  with  the  armed  forces.  The  costs  associated  with 
extending  exchange  privileges  and  other  MWR  programs  would  be 
minimal  because  exchanges  and  other  MHR  activities  in  categories 
C  and  O  receive  very  limited  direct  appropriated  fund  suppozrt. 


Conclusiona  and  Recommendations  -  Two-Tier  Years  of  Service 
Based  Early  Annuity  Option 

The  full  implementation  of  the  Two-Tier  Option  as  recommended 
by  the  QRMC  should  incorporate  a  program  of  benefits  that  would 
eliminate  the  problem  of  gray  area  retirees.  Current  practices 
tie  the  receipt  of  all  nonpay  benefits  to  the  receipt  of  retired 
pay.  Under  the  Two-Tier  Option,  members  electing  the  option 
would  be  eligible  for  a  portion  of  retired  pay  immediately  upon 
retirement;  thus  the  question  as  to  the  appropriate  package  of 
associated  benefits  is  immediately  raised. 

Under  the  Two-Tier  Option,  members  with  20  qualifying  years 
for  retirement  have  the  option  of  selecting  the  first-tier 
retainer  of  the  option,  waiting  until  age  60  to  receive  retired 
pay,  or  remaining  an  active  participant.  Members  entering  after 
enactment  of  the  recommended  retirement  revision  would  not  have 
an  option.  Twenty  years  after  enactment,  members  without  an 
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option  would  bogln  rocoiving  tho  first-tior  rotalnor.  It  would 
be  40  or  wore  years  after  enactsent  before  the  last  aeabers  with 
an  option  to  elect  retired  pay  at  age  60  would  retire.  At  soae 
point  between  20  and  40  years  after  enactaent,  aost  new  reserve 
retirees  would  initially  receive  the  first-tier  retainer. 

In  the  view  of  the  QRNC,  it  would  be  aost  equitable  and  aost 
efficient  to  keep  the  nonpay  benefits  and  entitleaents 
associated  with  reserve  retireaent  coanensurate  with  those  of 
aeabers  electing  to  reaaln  an  active  Selected  Reserve 
participant.  Entitleaents  and  benefits  would  then  be  a  neutral 
factor  in  a  aeaber's  decision  to  retire  or  continue 
participating.  Until  age  60,  then.  Selected  Reservists,  aeabers 
receiving  the  first-tier  retainer,  and  Retired  Reservists  under 
age  60  tdio  are  eligible  for  retired  pay  at  age  60  and  who  do  not 
elect  the  first-tier  retainer  would  be  treated  equally  with 
respect  to  coanissary  privileges,  MNR  activity  use,  and  so 
forth.  Initial  eligibility  for  medical  care  benefits  should 
reaain  at  age  60.  Currently,  Retired  Reserve  members  begin 
receiving  medical  care  benefits  concurrently  with  retired  pay  at 
age  60.  The  grandfathering  provisions  recommended  to  accompany 
enactment  of  the  Two-Tier  Option  would  continue  this  authority 
for  all  members  currently  in  the  system. 

There  is  no  DoD  data  on  the  use  of  medical  benefits  by  reserve 
retirees.  The  Retired  Officers  Association  survey  of  its 
membership,  fielded  in  October  1986,  provides  the  only  data  on 
this  matter  known  to  the  QRHC.  The  results  of  this  survey 
represent  over  57,000  Title  III  reserve  retirees,  93  percent  of 
whom  were  60  or  older.  The  survey  found  that  87  percent  of  the 
Title  III  retirees  reported  that  they  never  used  inpatient  care 
at  a  military  hospital.  Another  60  percent  reported  that  they 
never  used  outpatient  care  at  a  military  hospital  or  clinic,  in 
response  to  the  question,  "Which  of  the  following  do  you  and 
your  dependent  family  members  use  for  satisfying  your  medical 
care  needs?  (Mark  all  that  apply),"  21  percent  marked  "Use 
CHAKFUS"  and  32  percent  marked  "Use  Military  Hospital  or 
Clinic."  The  comparable  percentages  for  active  duty  retirees— 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  age  distribution  and  percent  of  the 
total  population  eligible  for  medical  benefits  of  the  two  groups 
are  different — ^were  37  percent  and  55  percent,  respectively. 

The  QRMC  found  no  compelling  reason  for  recommending  medical 
benefits  for  reserve  retirees  and  their  dependents  earlier  than 
the  current  benefit  that  begins  when  the  member  receives  retired 
pay.  Like  all  other  retirees,  these  reservists  and  their 
dependents  are  eligible  for  care  in  a  medical  facility  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  a  space-availed)le  basis.  Retired  CHAMPUS 
benefits  are  also  available;  however.  Title  III  retirees  are 
only  eligible  for .CHAMPUS  for  a  maximum  of  five  years  because 
CHAMPUS  benefits  for  retired  members  cease  when  the  individual 
qualifies  for  Medicare  at  age  65. 
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In  Bunary,  the  6tli  <^010  t«oaaaeniUi  that,  under  the  Two-Tier 
Option,  all  reeervlste  with  20  qualifying  years  for  reserve 
retlraaent  would  have  the  sane  group  of  benefits  as  nenbers  of 
the  Selected  Reserve.  When  the  nesber  reaches  age  60,  the 
entltlenotts  and  benefits  would  be  the  sane  as  for  all  nenbers 
of  the  unifomed  services  in  receipt  of  retired  pay.  under  the 
Two-Tier  Option,  therefore,  the  current  issue  surrounding 
benefits  for  gray  area  retirees  would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  a 
standard  systen  of  benefits  ai^licable  to  all  active  and  retired 
reservists  under  60  years  of  age  and  a  second  tier  of  benefits 
and  entitleaents  connnncing  at  age  60. 
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FODIT  SSBin 


Ibe  ftOlcMijig  is  the  text  of  the  April  1948  mama  from  the  Secretazy  of  the 
Naivy  to  the  Secretazy  of  Defense,  prepared  by  Oremdmr  D.  L.  Naztineau, 
outlining  a  zetizaaent  point  eyatea  for  the  zeaerve  ccefxxients. 


Fzon:  Ihe  Secxetazy  of  the  Mavy. 

To:  Ihe  Saczetazy  of  Defense. 

SiAsj:  ReoGnBBndaticais  zsgazding  Title  in  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2744  pertaining 

to  the  praposod  ■nttifled  zstireaent  t^stem  for  peraonn^  of  the 
Rssezva  wstyHents. 


1.  I  bawe  been  advised  by  the  Chief  of  Kaval  Rezacnnel  that  on  10  J^pril  'Oie 
second  of  tao  ocnfezenoes  regarding  the  eahject  hm  «es  called  by 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Goodrich,  representing  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  ocnfez^ 
ence  was  attmied  by  Mr.  Goodrich  and  representatives  of  the  Azay#  Navy  and 
Air.  Mr.  Goodrich  announced  that  it  was  the  tentative  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  zeooanend  to  the  oongress  that  fUrtiier  action  on 
Title  HI  of  the  subject  bill  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  final  report  of 
the  Gray  Board. 

2.  As  you  know,  H.  R.  2744  has  already  passed  tiie  House,  and  is  now  awaiting 
hearinge  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  OoBBittee.  As  the  result  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  actuarial  stu^  ooiducted  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Qmmittee,  it  has  been  estiaiated  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  Title  m  of 

H.  R.  2744  in  its  preocnt  form  would  be  prohibitive.  The  Many  Departaent 
generally  concurs  in  this  estimate  which  indicates  that  this  annual  cost  would 
centime  to  Increase  over  the  next  seventy  years  until  it  zeexhed  an  annual 
amount  that  mi^  exceed  $400,000,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  Any  and 
Air  Faroe  Departments  and  the  Interested  Reserve  oespenents  have  also  voiced 
general  concurrence  with  tiie  foregoing  actuarial  study. 

3.  In  the  event  ttiat  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  proceed  with  the  oensideratien 
of  H.  R.  2744  in  its  present  form,  and  in  eKxxrdance  with  Mr.  Goodrich's 
zeguest,  tha  raooBssndtations  list^  below  are  sitsdtted  for  oonsideratlon  by 
the  Seomtary  of  Defense.  The  purpose  of  these  rsooneendatlons  is  to  reduce 
the  potential  cost  of  this  bill  and  to  iaprove  certain  of  its  ackBiniatratlve 


4.  It  is  undsmbood  that  the  Intexssbed  Reserve  arganizations  hatve  already 
subiitbad  a  rwwdlal  anandaenb.  The  affect  of  this  amendtont  would  be  that 
all  active  Fadaral  service  now  zeguirad  to  be  performed  for  eligibility  by 
Reserve  personnal  stResquent  to  the  date  of  enactment  must  be  performed 
only  as  a  msHsar  of  a  RMirve  oosponant.  such  an  aamthwnt  would  be  unaooept- 
Sble  to  tha  Hsvy  Departmanb,  Inamsxh  as,  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  it  would 
entirely  disdcegutl  aany  active  sarvica  performed  in  RacAilar  foroas.  It  is  zsoog- 
niaad  that  tha  prhmxy  porposs  of  this  bill  im  to  provida  suitable  Induoaaants 
for  hl^  catlibar  papBaaiml  to  serve  in  tha  Rasitve  aea^onants.  It  is  believed, 
however,  ttat  the  aaantant  would  diaccurage  the  sajorlty  of  paracmel  who 
after  serving  varying  perlcda  in  tha  Regular  foroas  might  otfaerwiae  join  tha 
Rasarve  ooaixiiants  tyxn  their  return  to  civilian  Ufa.  It  would  not  only 
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Discximinate  agtdnst  those  «ho  had  perfanaad  full  active  aervloe  in  the  Regular 
foaxsB,  but  would  make  it  iaposslble  far  aery  persotis  in  this  category  firoD 
ever  qualifying  for  Reserve  retiraoent  under  this  bill.  It  would  thereby 
tend  strongly  to  deprive  the  Reserve  oonpcnonts  of  a  valuable  souroe  of  well 
trained  personnel. 

5.  Ihe  foregoing  aaoncbacnt,  however,  if  modified  to  some  extent  cxxild  be 
made  aooeptzhle  tx>  the  liavy  Dqartment.  Ihis  can  be  done  by  amending  the 
language  now  contained  in  sutaparaqreqhs  (1)  and  (2)  inclusive  of  Section  302(a) , 
in  ordar  to  reduce  the  preecrdbed  active  Federal  service  now  required  to  be 
served,  subeegoent  to  the  date  of  enactment,  as  a  SBaber  of  a  Reserve  ccsponent, 
and  further,  to  permit  drills  to  caait  as  days  of  active  Fedeinl  service  as 
xecoBBMnded  in  paragreqh  7  below. 

6.  As  now  written,  persons  qualifying  imder  the  bill  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  retired  pay  coasiencing  at  age  sixl^  based  upon  2H%  of  the  higiest 
annual  base  and  longevity  pay  times  the  nunber  of  years  of  active  Federal 
service.  The  reepe^ve  secretaries  would  be  regdred  to  estaibli^  oertmin 
standards  and  qualifications  as  to  what  constitutes  satisfactory  Federal 
aervioB.  This  particular  aepect  presents  a  prctden  of  considerable  pro¬ 
portion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  for  instance,  will  be  xegilred  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  each  individued  case  whether  or  not  the  individued  concerned  has 
performed  satisfactory  Federal  service  while  a  menher  of  a  Reserve  cxmponent, 
prior  to  and  siRsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  disadvantages  can  be  remedied, 
while  at  the  same  time  Inproving  the  real  inducement  objective  of  the  bill. 

It  is,  therefore,  reocnmiended  that  Section  303  of  the  bill  be  eeaended  by  pro¬ 
viding  tiiat  retired  pey  will  be  oceputed  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  nutber  of 
years  of  active  Federal  service  performed,  and  at  the  usual  rate  of  2^%  of 
the  highest  pay  received  during  the  entire  period  of  service.  Further,  that 
the  definitim  of  active  Federal  aervloe  be  made  to  include  all  periods  of 
active  du^,  all  period  of  active  duty  for  training,  and  all  drills.  Thus 
for  instance,  each  day  that  an  authorised  drill  is  performed  would  be  counted 
for  eligibility  as  a  day  of  active  Federal  service.  In  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  to  provide  further  theit  all  persons  who  have  served  or  may  hereafter 
serve  as  iMBherB  of  any  Reserve  ocspamnt  ehall  be  credited  annually  with 
fifteen  days  active  Federal  service  for  eligibility  purposes. 

8.  It  follom,  therefore,  theit  by  adopting  the  changes  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  7  abcwe  that  the  Reserve  retired  pay  would  be  determined  largely  on  the 
besie  the  individual's  actual  contribution  of  his  time  and  effort  to 

the  Reserve  coeponant  to  which  he  belonged.  It  would  also  grant  a  email  but 
noadnal  flat  credit  to  all  Rneervee  for  msintaining  their  menfcerahip  as  such, 
and  would  suitably  recognize  the  fact  that  csertain  Raearve  personnel  are  not 
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Stfcj:  PwTwnnflwtimn  x»gprding  Htte  m  of  tte  bill  H.  R.  277  putaining 
to  tlM  propoeea  xetiranarik  systOB  for  personnel  of  tlie 


neoeaaarjl.y  reguiined  to  perfcra  periodic  drills,  depending  upon  their  particu- 
lar  qualificBtianB.  It  would  largely  otwiats  the  difficult  and  never  ending 
adninistrative  tadc  of  determining  in  eadi  individual  case  tiwtfaer  or  not  he 
has  perfoajBBd  satisfactory  service  «hile  in  an  inactive  status. 

4.  The  necessary  tectanical  asientents  to  aoocaiJ.iah  tiie  reoanendations  set 
forth  in  paragnaihs  5  and  7  above  are  contained  in  enclosures  (A)  and  (B) . 

5.  Oost  estimates  for  the  bill  as  now  written,  and  if  amended  as  shown 
herein,  are  suhnitted  as  endosures  (C)  and  (D)  respectively. 


Bids.  (NN) 

(A),  (B),  (C)  and  (D). 


irepared  by 

Ocenender  O.  L.  Hartineau,  Pers'2L 
BuPene,  Eat.  7792 
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1.  Brlgadiar  Genexal  E.  h.  Evans  of  the  aaserve  Offioars  Association,  and 
speaking  fat  all  the  interested  Iteserve  Aasnciations  regarding  H.  R.  2744, 
has  suggested  the  following  amenghienb  regarding  the  oounting  of  active  Federal 
servioe  when  perfocned  as  a  neeher  of  the  Regular  foccses: 

Add  a  new  proviso  to  section  302(a) 

"Provided  further,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  zKitlve 

Federal  servioe  required  to  be  served  subsequent  to  the  enactaent  of 

this  title  oust  be  served  as  a  nember  of  a  reserve  ooeponent." 

2.  As  ejqilalned  in  the  basic  letter,  the  foregoing  amendment  is  unewsseptable 
to  the  Navy  Oepartnient.  under  the  bill  as  now  written,  the  effect  of  this 
proviso  would  be  to  require  not  less  than  24  years  of  perfect  servioe  as  a 
nenfaer  of  a  reserve  ocnponent,  regardless  of  ary  previous  period  of  active 
Federal  servioe  as  a  menber  of  the  Regular  forces,  for  new  personnel  obtained 
after  date  of  enactment.  While  such  aii  amendnent  would  atoocmplisfa  a  substantial 
reduction  in  fiscal  cost,  its  overall  effects  would  be  undesirable. 

3.  In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  amendmart  as  suggested  by  Brigadier  GenerzQ.  Evans, 
the  following  amendment  is  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  m  Section 
302  (a)  delete  sub-paiagrephs  (l)  to  (6)  inclusive,  and  substitute  therefore 
the  following: 

(1)  If  he  has  ocspleted  either  no  service  or  less  than  five  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  Faderal  servioe  in  any  or  all  of  sedd  services  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  he  must  have  ocnpleted  not  less  than  three  years  of 
active  Federal  service,  at  least  two  years  of  which  must  have  been  served  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  date  of  enacbaent  of  this  title  as  a  menber  of  reserve  ocnponent. 

(2)  If  he  has  ocaplebad  five  years,  but  less  than  ten  years  of  satisfactory 
Federal  secvion  in  any  or  all  of  said  serviaes  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  ha  aint  have  oonpleted  not  less  Uian  four  years  of  active 
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Fedezal  service,  at  least  elgfsteen  months  of  which  mist  hawe  been  served 
miasecpent  to  the  date  of  enactanenb  of  this  title  as  a  meuber  of  a  reserve 
ooBfJonent. 

(3)  If  he  aoncd.eted  ten.  years  but  less  than  fifteen  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  Federal  service  in  ary  or  all  of  said  services  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  he  mist  have  ociifileted  not  less  than  four  years 

active  Federal  service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  ramt  have  been  served 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  as  a  of  a  reserve 

ccnponent. 

(4)  If  he  has  ocBpletad  fifteen  years,  but  less  than  twenty  years  of 
settisfactory  Federal  service  in  any  or  edl  of  sedd  services  prior  to  the  dztte 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  he  must  have  ccnpleted  not  less  than  four  years  of 
active  Federal  service,  at  least  six  months  of  which  must  hawe  been  served 
stbeeqiaent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  as  a  menber  of  a  reserve 
iTneyonent . 

(5)  If  he  has  oanpleted  twenty  cr  more  years  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service  in  any  or  all  of  sedd  services  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  he  must  have  ocepleted  not  less  than  four  years  of  active  Federed 
service. 


BlTTfiglBB  R 

1.  Adcpticn  of  the  amretaients  ocntalned  in  paxagratph  2  hereof  are  reoanended 
for  tile  following  reascne: 

(a)  Ito  place  all.  reserve  servioe  authorized  to  be  ocunted  for  the  ocaiM- 
tation  of  retired  pay  cn  the  sin^  basis;  namely,  that  of  "active  Federal 
service"  or  its  prescribed  eijLiivalent,  and  at  the  standard  rate  of  2^%  of 
the  hlc^iest  activia  <tity  annual  base  and  longevity  pay. 

(b)  Ey  oounting  the  perfomance  of  authorized  drills,  suhsegient  to  the 
date  of  enactment,  as  days  of  active  Federal  servioe,  this  bill  would  then 
constitute  a  realistic  and  ocncrete  inducement  for  active  participation 
with  the  reeerve  ocaponents.  Ohe  bill  zdready  authorizes  active  duty  for 
training  periods  to  be  so  counted. 

(c)  Ihe  payment  of  retired  pay  would  be  determined  largely  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual's  actual  contribution  of  his  time  and  effort  to  tiie 
reserve  conponenb  to  «Mch  he  belongs. 

(d)  By  allowing  an  aimal  15  day  active  Federal  service  credit  to  all 
meeiiers  of  the  reserve  coaponents,  it  places  seme  praniuB  on  suoh  mentar- 
Ehip.  In  this  connection,  a  proocribod  elimination  system  is  oonteaedated 
for  terminating  at  any  time  the  reserve  status  of  those  idio  do  not  asdntain 
satisfiKtory  standards  of  perfoooanoe. 

(e)  It  would  permit  those  reserve  neafcers  wtx>  axe  required  to  perform  few 
or  no  drills  to  qualify  for  a  small  retirement  benefit.  But  in  general, 
tile  most  sutstantial  porticn  of  any  such  retired  pay  would  be  earned  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  nunher  of  drills  and  periods  of  training  duty  perfbrmed. 

(f)  It  would  greatly  xeduoe  the  difficult  administrative  tai^  fOr  the 
Departamnts  oonoerned  of  adjudicating  satisfeKtory  Federal  service  other 
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than  active  Fedecal  aeevloe,  prior  to  and  aubeeiiaont  to  the  date  of  enact- 
■ant/  for  puxpoeee  ^  dateraining  eligibility  and  zetized  pay.  Ite  pro¬ 
posed  aasndaanb  tnuld  zedaoe  the  gmeming  criteria  to  (1)  aariseeehip  in  a 
reserve  oueponent  (2)  the  earned  ruber  of  yaare  of  active  Federal  aervioe, 
or  fraction  thereof,  or  botti. 

(g)  It  would  prwlde  a  realistic  zetireasnt  mgmtm  based  on  actual  service 
(active  or  inactive) ,  and  one  that  peraits  better  control  of  future  fiscal 
costs. 

(h)  It  wcxild  result  in  a  aaidoad  reduction  in  ultisate  fiscal  cost. 

2.  The  principles  set  forth  in  this  endosure  say  be  acocepliehed  by  Baking 
the  following  asandheents: 

(a)  Delete  section  313  and  sitetitute  tiierefare  the  following: 

"Sec.  303(a) .  Any  peraon  granted  retired  pay  pursuant  to  tiie  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Title  shall  receive  such  pay  at  an  amual  rate  equal  to 
2^  per  cantun  of  the  active  duty  annual  base  and  longevity  pay  which  he 
would  receive  if  serving,  at  the  tise  granted  such  pay,  on  srtive  duty 
in  the  highest  grade,  peususnt  or  temporary,  eatisfactorily  held  by  him 
during  his  active  period  of  aervioe,  wultipl  led  by  a  nuber  equal  to  the 
nuiber  of  yaars  and  ISOttis  thereof,  which  ahall  consist  of  the  sib  of 
following: 

(1)  All  periods  of  sK^ve  duty  perftmd  under  ooapetent  Federal  orders. 

(2)  KL.  periods  of  training  duty  perforaed  under  ocspsbant  Fadaral  orders. 

(3)  15  days  for  each  yeer  of  Federal  aarvioe  without  pay  <rther  than  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training. 

(4)  A  nuber  of  daya  equal  to  the  nudbar  of  drills  and  periods  of 
egpiivalent  instruction,  idth  or  wlthceit  pay,  the  individual  ooncamed 
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has  satisfactorily  perfamed  SHbocqucnt  to  the  date  of  this  Act. 

Such  drills  and  periods  of  equivalent  instruction  diall  be  restricted 
to  'Qiose  prescribed  and  authorized  by  the  secretary  of  the  reflective 
service  for  the  year  concerned  and  shall  conform  to  the  recpiireBmnts 
prescribed  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(c) .  Mo  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  retired  pay  at  an 
annual  rate  in  SMcees  of  75  percent  centum  of  said  2K±ive  duty  pay." 

(b)  Delete  Section  304  and  substitute  therefore  the  following: 

"Sec.  304.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  ary  member  of  a 
reserve  oompoiienL  of  the  Amy  of  the  united  States,  the  Air  CVsroe  of  the 
united  States,  or  the  united  States  Mavy,  or  Marine  Oarps  Uho,  fhen  it 
has  been  so  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Amy  with  respect  to 
personnel  of  the  Amy,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Mavy  with  reflect  to 
personnel  of  the  Mavy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Potae  with  reflect  to  personnel  of  the  Air  Poroe,  fails  to  oonform 
to  such  standards  and  (|uallficatlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  or  regu> 
lations,  may  be  discharged,  separated,  or  retired  without  pey,  by  order 
of  the  cognizant  secreteuy,  in  acxxirdanoe  with  apidicable  lews  or  regu¬ 
lations:  Itovlded.  That  such  retired  status  shall  effect  a  termiimticn 
of  such  person's  rl^  to  zkxxus  retirement  benefit-s  under  this  title 
but  diall  not  effect  ary  rights  which  have  zKxxued  prior  to  the  time 
that  such  person  was  placed  in  a  retired  status." 

(c)  m  Section  306  delete  subsection  (d) ,  and  reletter  the  present  sub¬ 
sections  (e)  and  (f)  acoordlngly. 

(d)  Ssction  307  delete  all  before  the  sooond  proviso  and  cause  the 
zesainder  of  Section  307  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec.  307.  The  rl^  to  perfcnn  such  drills  cr  other  inactive  duty 
tredning  and  to  ZKXzue  credit  therefore  shall  not  be  ccntingent  ifxxi  the 
perfamance  of  any  ZKhive  Federal  eervioe." 

(e)  Oorrect  Section  309  to  read  as  foUcws: 

"Sec.  309.  Any  person  %dio  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years 
but  is  eligible  in  all  other  reflects  to  receive  retired  pay  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  nay,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  cognizant 
service,  be  transferred  to  an  inactive  status  list  in  acoordanoe  vdth 
such  laws  or  regulations  as  my  have  been,  or  nay  be  established  for  the 
reserve  ocnponents  of  the  Amy  of  the  Uhited  States,  Navy,  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States,  or  Marine  Oorps.  After  the  effective  date  of  such 
transfer  he  shall  not  be  required  to  participate  in  any  training  or  other 
progzans  prescribed  for  sedd  reserve  ccoponents,  and  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  be  credited  with  additional  active  Federal  service  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title  vhile  he  is  in  such  Inactive  status.  Any  such 
person  my,  in  the  discretion  of  the  cogni^^ant  serv^oe  secretazy,  be 
recalled  to  active  status  at  any  tine,  and  if  so  recalled,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  active  Federal  service  or  FederEd  service  in  a  reserve 
ocnponent  other  than  active  Federal  service,  or  both  for  the  perfomanoe 
of  such  duty." 

3.  See  Bidosure  "D"  for  an  estimte  of  cost  of  the  bill  if  amended  as  shown 
above.  It  should  be  luted  that  the  bill  if  anendsd  will  produce  a  narted 
reduction  in  ultimte  cost. 
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The  data  presented  in  this  Appendix  was  extracted  from  several 
sources:  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys,  publications  of 
the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuazy,  and  RCCPDS.  This  analysis  was 
also  dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  in  providing  accurate  and  detailed 
retirement  point  data  from  their  personnel  data  systems. 

Table  B-1  displays  the  average  crediteUole  retirement  points  by 
grade  for  all  Title  III  reserve  retirees  who  first  began  drawing 
retirement  pay  (assumed  age  60)  in  fiscal  years  1980  through 
1986.  The  average  points  were  arrived  at  by  working  backward 
through  the  DoD  Actuary's  calculated  average  gross  pay  by  grade 
(unadjusted  for  survivors'  benefits)  for  new  reserve  retirees  in 
each  fiscal  year.  Grades  above  06  were  excluded  since  they 
represent  a  small  fraction  of  the  force,  yet  tend  to  skew  the 
mean  averages  from  the  modes. 

Since  the  averages  are  derived  from  new  reserve  retirees,  who 
can  be  assximed  to  be  60  years  old  in  the  fiscal  year  of  entry 
into  the  retired  pay  system,  these  averages  represent  total 
creditable  retirement  point  accumulations  for  World  War  II  and 
Korean  era  veterans.  As  indicated  in  Table  B-1,  these  averages 
have  declined  substantially  since  1980.  This  decline  is  assumed 
to  reflect  the  additional  active  duty  service  of  these  members 
during  World  War  II  and  Korea.  The  data,  along  with  other 
trends,  suggests  that  point  values  will  stabilize  at  their 
current  level  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  The  average  then 
will  begin  to  rise  as  the  first  Vietnam  Era  veterans  begin  to 
reach  age  60.  The  majority  of  Vietneun  veterans  are  currently 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  42,  as  displayed  in  the  aging  figures 
in  Appendix  C,  indicating  that  once  the  averages  begin  to  rise, 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  about  ten  years  (15  to  20  years 
from  now) . 

Analysis  of  current  trends  in  the  reserve  components  indicates 
that  current  part-time  members  are  participating  at  much  higher 
levels  than  ever  before  (Tables  B-2  through  B-8) ;  suggesting 
that  current  members,  even  without  long  periods  of  active  duty 
in  time  of  conflict,  will  sustain  the  higher  point  levels  after 
the  Vietnam  Era  veterans  move  through  the  system.  These  higher 
levels  of  participation  represent  the  Increased  emphasis  on 
reserve  components  in  today's  Total  Force.  As  more  active 
component  missions  are  shifted  to  the  reserve  components,  the 
levels  of  participation  can  be  expected  to  rise  even  further. 
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For  the  cost  of  reserve  retirement,  the  implications  of  this 
trend  are  significant;  however,  it  still  represents  a  total 
savings  over  maintaining  active  forces  for  the  same  missions. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  B-2  through  B-8  should  be  used 
with  the  following  caution:  actual  means  were  available  for  the 
Air  National  Giiard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  only.  This  data 
indicates  that  point  totals  derived  from  the  survey  are  1  to  2 
points  higher  than  the  actual.  This  difference  is  presumed  to 
be  the  result  of  some  suirvey  respondents  including  additional 
paid  IDT  periods  in  the  response  to  survey  question  34.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  member  did  not  perform  the  duty 
indicated.  It  is  probable  that  additional  IDT  points  for  this 
duty  exceeded  the  60-point  cap  and  were  not  creditable  for 
retirement  pay  computations.  Further,  the  data  for  very  junior 
officers  and  enlisted  members  is  not  useful  for  this  analysis 
because  only  trained  members  were  included  in  the  survey.  Also, 
some  junior  members  included  their  initial  period  of  active  duty 
training  in  their  point  totals  while  others  did  not,  thus 
affecting  the  averages. 

Tables  B-9  through  B-14  display  the  average  unpaid  hours  and 
the  estimated  days  worked  per  year  by  part-time  Selected 
Reservists.  The  estimated  number  of  days  does  not  include 
additional  paid  IDT  periods,  time  spent  in  traveling,  or  time 
spent  on  military  duties  away  from  the  drill  site.  The 
ln2d>illty  to  estimate  the  additional  paid  IDT  periods  from  the 
survey  reduces  this  estimate  from  the  averages  that  would  be 
expected  based  on  the  reserve  component  budgets  for  additional 
paid  IDT  periods  in  Fiscal  Year  1986.  Additionally,  the 
estimated  days  worked  would  be  higher  for  those  who  actually 
worked  additional  days  than  for  the  entire  component. 

TeUsles  2-9  through  2-14  strongly  suggest  that  the  average 
Selected  Reservist  would  have  little  difficulty  accumulating  at 
least  60  IDT  points  if  membership  points  were  eliminated.  It 
further  suggests  that  many  members  would  exceed  the  recommended 
75-point  cap.  As  stated  in  the  text,  the  impact  of  this  on  the 
cost  of  the  retirement  system  would  depend  on  many  factors,  such 
as  the  redistribution  of  active  duty  into  IDT  mandays,  the 
redistribution  of  available  mandays  among  members,  etc.; 
therefore,  the  actual  impact  cannot  be  estimated  from  current 
data. 

The  availeJsility  of  valid  retirement  point  data  has  been  a 
major  obstacle  in  this  review.  If  not  for  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  retirement  point  tracking  systems,  little  data  would 
have  been  available.  A  quality  retirement  point  tracking  and 
reporting  system  for  all  the  components  is  necessary  for  proper 
accountiUslllty  and  for  personnel  management  programs.  Although 
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th«  Air  Force  reserve  coaponents  have  aade  great  strides  in  this 
area,  even  their  systea  does  not  provide  all  the  inforaation 
necessary  for  analysis  of  the  retlreaent  point  systea. 


000  Avarag*  Ratlraamt  Points  bp  Grada  (1960-1986) 
Raaarva  Ratiraaa  First  Orawlna  Pay  In  GIvan  Fiscal  Year 
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2966 

263A 

2757 

2663 

E3 

0 

5A1S 

0 

0 

1998 

2357 

1712 

E2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

El 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Average 

3905 

3AS1 

3325 

3301 

3210 

318A 

3127 

All  Retirees 

3775 

3313 

3201 

31AA 

3119 

3125 

3125 

Sourca:  OsO  Actuary  •  Valuation  of  the  Military  Ratiraawnt  Systaai 
and  the  DoO  Gtatistical  Report  on  the  Military  Ratiraaant  Syataai, 
all  voluws  1960  through  1986. 

Notae: 

1.  All  avaragas  are  uaiRbtad  by  pay  gradsa. 

2.  All  raaarva  ratiraaa  are  ifiiwart  to  have  In  axcaaa  of  26  TOG 
in  dataraining  tha  appropriate  baaa  pay  for  pay  grada  by  year. 

3.  Avaragaa  uara  dataralnad  by  mrking  faackuarda  through  tha 
raaarva  ratiraaant  pay  calculation  uaing  tha  average  groaa 
pay  by  grada  for  nau  reaorva  ratiraaa  drauing  pay,  and  tha 
pay  acalas  In  affect  on  January  1  of  tha  given  fiscal  yaar. 

Tabla  0-1 


Appendix  8 


t-3 


Suntry  of  Statittlea,  1M6  Raaarva  Ceayonanta  Survay  Ratlraawnt  Point  Totala 
Avoraga  Good  Katlraint  Points  Par  Yaar  By  Grada  By  Ccaponant 

-Nuibar  Total  Survay  Survay  95X  Conf.  tntarval  X  Actual 
Co^p  Grada  -  Surv  Pop  Naan  SO  UM  HIGH  Surv  Naan 


E9 

117 

1,688 

101.6 

8.319 

100.134 

103.148 

6.93X 

E8 

488 

6,586 

94.8 

7.115 

94.170 

95.432 

7.41X 

E7 

1,374 

22,952 

90.6 

5.933 

90.301 

90.928 

5.99X 

E6 

3,755 

54;721 

^.8 

4.843 

86.689 

86.999 

6.86X 

ES 

5,566 

«,841 

86.9 

4.316 

86.742 

86.968 

6.00X 

E4 

6,107 

112,168 

85.2 

4.018 

85.079 

85.280 

5.UX 

E3 

1,611 

45,256 

84.9 

9.230 

84.430 

85.280 

4.00X 

E2 

480 

30,556 

82.4 

6.314 

81.846 

82.975 

1.57X 

El 

31 

35,860 

79.0 

18.455 

72.503 

85.497 

0.09X 

ES-E9 

11,300 

178,788 

87.8 

4.915 

87.714 

87.895 

6.32X 

06 

94 

1,292 

99.1 

16.561 

95.705 

102.401 

7.28X 

05 

177 

2,839 

100.2 

17.691 

97.642 

102.855 

6.23X 

04 

388 

6,090 

97.9 

19.985 

95.911 

99.888 

6.37X 

as 

588 

9,565 

97.3 

8.406 

96.639 

97.997 

6.15X 

02 

324 

5,968 

98.0 

11.117 

96.808 

99.229 

5.43X 

01 

363 

8,243 

94.1 

12.063 

92.817 

95.299 

4.40X 

03-06 

1,247 

19,786 

98.0 

14.923 

97.217 

98.874 

6.30X 

ALL 

21,663 

436,625 

87.5 

6.538 

87.446 

87.620 

4.96X 

Sourca:  1986  Raaarva  Ceaponanta  Survay  and  tha  Air  Forca  Raaarva  Coaponanta 

Ratlraaant  Point  Databaao  (Actual  Naans). 

Notas:  1)  Point  totals  froa  tha  survey  rapraaant  questions  32  and  34  plus 
60  points  for  unit  anators.  Since  tha  survay  results  usrs  1  to  2 
points  hishar  than  tha  actual  Air  Fores  data.  It  Is  apparent  that 
soait  raspondants  Included  additional  lOT  parlods  In  question  34. 


TaMa  8-2 


8-4 


6th  QRNC  Report  -  Voluaw  IB 


SuMsry  of  StatUtieo,  1986  Rtoorvo  Coopononto  turvoy  Ittlroaint  Point  Tetolt 
Avoraga  Good  Rattmaant  Polnta  Par  Yaar  ty  Grada  8y  Coaipenant 


Coap 

Grada 

Ntabar 

Surv 

Total 

Pap 

Survay 

Naan 

Survay 

SO 

95%  Conf. 

LOU 

Intarval 

HI6N 

X 

Surv 

Aetuat 

Naan 

USAR 

E9 

123 

1,598 

94.4 

12.374 

92.236 

96.610 

7.70* 

E8 

42S 

6,664 

90.8 

7.577 

90.073 

91.513 

6.38* 

E7 

1.128 

19,597 

85.0 

5.536 

84.679 

85.325 

5.76* 

G6 

1,703 

28,126 

84.2 

3.459 

84.056 

84.385 

6.05* 

E5 

2,228 

44,104 

83.3 

4.682 

83.083 

83.472 

5.05* 

E4 

2.666 

69,374 

82.3 

2.720 

82.223 

82.430 

3.84* 

E3 

707 

29,676 

78.6 

4.302 

78.317 

78.951 

2.38* 

E2 

276 

22,513 

74.0 

7.261 

73.133 

74.846 

1.23* 

El 

40 

31,418 

76.8 

4.112 

75.526 

78.074 

0.15* 

E5-E9 

5,607 

100,089 

84.7 

5.121 

84.591 

84.859 

5.60* 

06 

247 

2,859 

88.3 

8.461 

87.257 

89.367 

8.64* 

as 

461 

7,140 

88.4 

13.365 

87.157 

89.598 

6.46* 

04 

965 

14,001 

85.0 

4.820 

84.695 

85.303 

6.89* 

09 

821 

14,041 

84.2 

4.379 

83.892 

84.491 

5.85* 

02 

337 

5,990 

83.5 

4.982 

82.984 

84.048 

5.63* 

01 

263 

7,691 

84.0 

12.335 

82.486 

85.468 

3.42* 

03-06 

2,494 

38,041 

85.7 

7.444 

K1.393 

85.978 

6.56* 

AU 

12,390 

304,792 

85.7 

5.550 

85.643 

85.839 

4.07* 

Sourea;  1986  Raaarva  Coavenanta  Survay  and  ttia  Air  Forea  Raaarva  CsR^onanta 
Ratfraaiant  Point  Oatabaaa  (Actual  Naana). 

Motaa:  1)  Point  totaU  fraai  tha  aurvay  rapraoant  quaatlona  32  and  34  plua 
60  polnta  for  unit  tNRfeara.  tinea  tha  aurvay  raaulta  uara  1  to  2 
polnta  MtNr  than  tha  actual  Air  Forea  data.  It  ia  apparant  that 
aoRM  raapondanta  Ineludad  additional  lOT  parloda  In  quaatlon  34. 


Tatila  8-3 


AppandiR  8 


Itij— ry  of  Stotlstleo,  1966  Rooorvo  Coapononto  Survay  Rotlroaont  Point  Total* 
Avorag*  Good  Ratiraaant  Point*  Par  Taar  By  Grad*  By  Ceaponant 


Coap 

Grads 

Hiataar 

Surv 

Total 

Pop 

Surv*y 

Naan 

Survey 

SO 

95X  Conf. 

LOU 

Interval 

HIGH 

X 

Surv 

USRR 

E9 

51 

707 

82.1 

9.tS7 

79.487 

84.788 

7.21X 

E8 

100 

1,715 

79.4 

6.715 

78.044 

80.676 

5.83X 

E7 

424 

7,206 

78.3 

6.173 

77.738 

78.913 

S.88X 

E6 

1,097 

21,200 

77.9 

5.663 

77.566 

78.236 

5.17X 

ES 

1,296 

30,156 

77.2 

3.489 

76.967 

77.346 

4.30X 

E4 

660 

20,026 

76.4 

75.957 

76.816 

3.30X 

E3 

475 

18,639 

82.2 

6.534 

81.575 

82.750 

2.SSX 

E2 

152 

8,044 

77.8 

7.516 

76.634 

79.024 

1.89X 

El 

2 

8,926 

75.0 

0.000 

75.000 

75.000 

0.02X 

E5-E9 

2,970 

60,984 

77.8 

5.072 

77.576 

77.940 

4.87X 

06 

155 

2,050 

82.5 

9.285 

81.061 

83.984 

7.56X 

05 

404 

5,788 

82.4 

5.741 

81.881 

83.000 

6.98X 

04 

569 

8,107 

82.9 

4.057 

82.535 

83.202 

7.02X 

03 

310 

6,295 

77.5 

4.920 

76.962 

78.057 

4.92X 

02 

52 

1,243 

73.4 

11.0B2 

70.411 

76.435 

4.18X 

01 

27 

685 

72.6 

4.794 

70.784 

74.401 

3.94X 

03-06 

1,438 

22,240 

81.6 

5.503 

81.271 

81.840 

6.47X 

ALL 

5,776 

140,787 

78.8 

5.531 

78.704 

78.989 

4.10X 

Sourca:  1986  Rcaorvo  Coagionanta  Survey  and  th*  Air  Fore*  Roaorv*  Caagwnanta 

Ratiraaant  Point  Databaao  (Actual  Moans). 

Rotas:  1)  Point  totals  froa  tho  aurvoy  roprsaant  qusations  32  and  34  plus 
60  points  for  wtit  aaaRwr*.  Sine*  th*  survay  rosults  uor*  1  to  2 
point*  highor  than  th*  actual  Air  Fore*  data,  it  is  spparant  that 
soas  raspondsnt*  included  additional  lOT  period*  in  question  34. 


Tsbl*  B-4 


6th  QRHC  Report  •  Volua*  IB 


SiMMry  of  SMtiotteo,  1M6  KMorvo  Canpamnto  Survty  Kotfraaont  Point  Total* 
Avorago  Hood  Ratiraamt  Point*  Par  Yaar  Ry  firad*  By  Coaponant 


Coap 


USMCR 


Sourea: 

Not**: 


Grade 

Ntabar 

Surv 

Total 

Pop 

Survay 

Naan 

Survay 

SO 

95X  Conf. 

LOU 

Intarval 

HIGN 

X 

Surv 

Actual 

Mean 

E9 

17 

158 

96.6 

30.824 

81.935 

111.241 

10.76X 

E8 

50 

442 

87.9 

17.353 

83.050 

92.670 

11.31X 

E7 

156 

1,153 

78.5 

10.227 

76.895 

80.105 

13.53X 

E6 

264 

2,301 

80.6 

10.786 

79.347 

81.949 

11.47X 

ES 

590 

6,124 

83.6 

12.108 

82.625 

84.579 

9.63X 

E4 

729 

6,537 

82.0 

5.261 

81.599 

82.363 

11.1SX 

E3 

1,142 

11,091 

83.4 

3.885 

83.177 

83.628 

10.30X 

E2 

241 

5,814 

81.1 

3.921 

80.646 

81.636 

4.15X 

El 

32 

4,503 

77.2 

5.600 

75.278 

79.159 

0.71X 

ES-E9 

1,077 

10,178 

82.5 

12.367 

81.803 

83.280 

10.58X 

06 

58 

152 

92.9 

11.772 

89.850 

95.909 

38.16X 

OS 

163 

575 

88.9 

7.227 

87.768 

89.987 

28.35X 

04 

239 

853 

89.7 

8.078 

88.637 

90.685 

28.02X 

03 

224 

1,059 

90.5 

9.642 

89.206 

91.731 

21.15X 

02 

44 

257 

82.9 

18.648 

77.376 

88.396 

17.12X 

01 

2 

16 

95.0 

17.000 

71.439 

118.561 

12.50X 

03-06 

684 

2,639 

90.0 

8.800 

89.352 

90.671 

25.92X 

All 

3,951 

41,035 

83.9 

8.353 

83.601 

84.122 

9.63X 

1986  Raaarv*  Ccaponant*  Survay  and  th*  Air  Fore*  Raaarv*  Ceapenants 
Retlrawnt  Point  Oatabaa*  (Actual  Naana). 

1)  Point  total*  frea  th*  aurvay  rapraaant  quaatlon*  32  and  34  plua 
60  point*  for  tnit  naabar*.  Sinca  th*  aurvay  raault*  war*  1  to  2 
point*  higher  than  th*  actual  Air  Fere*  data,  it  la  apparant  that 
aoaa  raapendant*  included  additional  lOT  pariod*  in  quaatlon  34. 


Tabl*  8-5 


Appandix  B 


SuMry  of  Statittlet,  1986  (OMrvo  Coapononto  Survoy  RotirMint  Point  Total* 
Avorag*  Good  Ratiraawit  Point*  Par  Yoar  By  Grad*  By  Caaponant 


Coop 

ANG 


Sourea: 

Not**: 


Grade 

Nuibar 

Surv 

Total 

Pop 

Survey 

Naan 

Survay 

SO 

95S  Conf. 
LOU 

Interval 

HIGN 

X 

Surv 

Actual 

Naan 

E9 

93 

1,145 

86.7 

9.U7 

84.800 

88.641 

8.12X 

89.0 

E8 

229 

2,829 

87.9 

6.681 

86.999 

88.730 

8.09S 

85.2 

E7 

984 

11,223 

85.2 

4.766 

84.902 

85.498 

8.77X 

83.2 

E6 

1,698 

20,573 

83.4 

3.320 

83.243 

83.559 

8.2SX 

81.2 

ES 

1,959 

23,355 

83.3 

2.984 

83.203 

83.468 

8.39X 

83.0 

E4 

1,088 

12,210 

84.2 

4.394 

83.943 

84.465 

8.91X 

91.5 

E3 

295 

4,038 

85.9 

18.213 

83.800 

87.956 

7.31X 

155.0 

E2 

66 

1,291 

79.1 

6.005 

77.657 

80.555 

5.11X 

149.0 

El 

3 

84 

60.0 

0.000 

60.000 

60.000 

3.57X 

95.3 

ES-E9 

4,963 

59,125 

84.0 

3.940 

83.890 

84.110 

8.39X 

82.6 

06 

47 

445 

iie.i 

24.904 

94.986 

109.226 

10.56X 

96.8 

05 

181 

2,268 

102.1 

12.355 

100.349 

103.949 

7.98X 

100.0 

04 

321 

3,901 

101.4 

11.653 

100.099 

102.649 

8.23X 

99.2 

03 

269 

2,417 

102.1 

16.787 

100.098 

104.110 

11.13X 

112.0 

02 

95 

1,168 

113.4 

19.717 

109.393 

117.323 

8.13X 

135.0 

oi 

96 

1,125 

98.3 

23.612 

93.620 

103.067 

B.53X 

150.0 

0I-06 

818 

9,031 

101.8 

14.676 

100.822 

102.8» 

9.06X 

102.8 

ALL 

7,424 

88,072 

86.6 

7.913 

86.397 

86.757 

8.43X 

91.8 

1986  Raaorvo  Coapenant*  Survay  and  th*  Air  Fore*  Raaarv*  Coaponant* 
Ratiraaant  Point  Databaa*  <Aetual  Naan*). 

1)  Point  total*  froa  th*  aurvay  raproaant  quaation*  32  and  34  plu* 

60  point*  for  unit  aaabar*.  Sine*  th*  aurvay  raaulta  uar*  1  to  2 
point*  hiflhar  than  th*  actual  Air  Fore*  data,  it  i*  apparant  that 
aoa*  raapondant*  ineludad  additional  IDT  period*  in  quaation  34. 


Table  B-6 


6th  QRHC  Report  •  Volua*  II 


SiJMry  of  Statiotfe*.  1986  Rosorvo  Coapononta  Survey  Retlraatrit  Point  Totals 
Avarago  Good  Ratfraaant  Points  Par  Year  Ry  Grads  By  Coaponent 


Hudiar  Total  Survey 

Coap  Grade  Surv  Pop  Hean 


USAFR  E9 

73 

868 

93.0 

E8 

134 

1,865 

93.2 

E7 

S99 

7,960 

91.6 

E6 

1,016 

13,333 

88.7 

E5 

1,200 

16,626 

84.8 

E4 

384 

4,782 

85.9 

E3 

60 

1,210 

89.7 

E2 

10 

198 

65.8 

El 

1 

IS 

60.0 

ES-E9 

3,022 

40,652 

88.0 

06 

73 

934 

92.1 

OS 

195 

2,517 

91.1 

04 

504 

6,110 

90.6 

03 

352 

3,044 

85.4 

02 

100 

1,131 

93.4 

01 

63 

475 

84.5 

03-06 

1,124 

12,605 

89.2 

ALL 

4,764 

61,068 

88.2 

Survey 

SO 

95X  Conf. 

LOU 

Interval 

NIGH 

X 

Surv 

Actual 

Hean 

12.131 

90.203 

95.769 

8.41X 

91.1 

17.131 

90.346 

96.147 

7.18X 

87.4 

8.109 

90.995 

92.294 

7.53X 

86.6 

5.738 

88.325 

89.031 

7.62X 

85.5 

3.075 

84.632 

84.980 

7.22X 

84.9 

8.276 

85.055 

86.711 

8.03X 

107.0 

21.471 

84.234 

95.100 

4.96X 

159.0 

4.750 

62.856 

68.744 

S.OSX 

143.0 

0.000 

60.000 

60.000 

6.67X 

111.0 

6.665 

87.797 

88.273 

7.43X 

85.7 

16.124 

88.411 

95.808 

7.82X 

86.5 

12.998 

89.319 

92.968 

7.75X 

81.8 

6.411 

90.071 

91.191 

8.2SX 

82.0 

5.795 

84.841 

86.051 

11.56X 

84.6 

11.078 

91.199 

95.541 

8.84X 

99.6 

8.383 

82.422 

86.562 

13.26X 

143.0 

8.669 

88.685 

89.699 

8.92X 

82.9 

7.797 

87.946 

88.389 

7.80X 

89.1 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Coaponants  Survey  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Coaponents 

Retlreasnt  Point  Database  (Actual  Naans). 


Notes:  1)  Point  totals  froa  the  survey  represent  questions  32  and  34  plus 
60  points  for  unit  asaRwrs.  Since  the  survey  results  usre  1  to  2 
points  higher  than  the  actual  Air  Force  data,  it  is  apparent  that 
soae  raspondants  Included  additional  IDT  periods  in  question  34. 


Table  8-7 


Appendix  8 


T 


S««ry  o#  Statlatle*.  1986  RMerv«  Coapotwnt*  Survey  RetIraMnt  Point  Totals 
Average  Good  Retiraaant  Points  Per  Year  Ry  Grade  By  Coaponent 

Total  Survey  Survey  95X  Conf.  interval  X  Actual 
Ca^>  Grade  Surv  Pop  Mean  so  LW  HIGH  Surv  Mean 


E9 

36 

151 

82.5 

17.065 

76.761 

88.200 

22.52X 

E8 

52 

212 

76.6 

15.335 

72.390 

80.726 

26.53X 

er 

226 

809 

77.8 

7.767 

76.793 

78.818 

27.96X 

E6 

556 

2,358 

79.9 

6.531 

79.379 

80.666 

23.69X 

E9 

656 

2,750 

78.7 

7.666 

77.965 

79.339 

16.51X 

E6 

560 

3,659 

80.9 

7.515 

80.259 

\526 

16.76X 

E3 

59 

689 

81.8 

21.206 

76.369 

87.190 

12.07X 

E2 

33 

775 

85.1 

25.635 

76.663 

93.800 

6.26X 

El 

1 

183 

0.0 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.55X 

ES'E9 

1,320 

6,280 

79.1 

8.009 

78.626 

79.688 

21.02X 

06 

11 

29 

91.8 

12.396 

86.696 

99.162 

37.9SX 

0$ 

96 

166 

82.5 

17.658 

78.969 

86.008 

57.32X 

06 

181 

360 

85.9 

13.956 

83.860 

87.906 

53.26X 

09 

201 

659 

87.1 

12.663 

85.337 

88.783 

63.79X 

02 

127 

265 

78.2 

8.250 

76.766 

79.616 

67.92X 

01 

37 

126 

86.3 

16.069 

80.835 

91.706 

29.37X 

(I9-06 

687 

992 

85.8 

16.099 

86.590 

87.096 

69.09X 

ALL 

2,606 

12,769 

80.9 

10.351 

80.676 

81.272 

20.39X 

Source:  1966  Reserve  CosRaensnts  Survey  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Cosswnents 

Rettresant  Point  Database  (Actual  Means). 

Notes:  1)  Point  totals  frosi  the  survey  represent  quastlons  32  and  3A  plus 
60  points  for  «ilt  SMsfears.  Since  the  survey  results  uere  1  to  2 
points  higher  than  the  actual  Air  Force  data.  It  Is  spparent  that 
seas  respondents  Included  sddltlansl  IDT  periods  In  question  36. 
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I 


1966 


Awrag*  Nunbar  of  Unpaid  Houra  Uoricad  Per  Month 
(Froai  1986  Raeerva  Conponenta  Survey) 


Average  for  all  ■aabera 


MN6 

USAR 

USNR 

U8NCR 

ANG 

USAFR 

USCGR 

ALL 

1-240  Unpeid  Hours 

No.  of  Pereonnal 

149,433 

109,320 

38,165 

11,918 

29,448 

27,012 

4,864 

370,160 

X  of  CoMponant 

X  of  All  Personnel 

40.9X 

44.6X 

35. 3X 

36.9X 

30.3X 

37.8X 

42.8X 

39.8X 

Reporting  Unpaid  Hours 

40.4X 

29.5X 

10.3X 

3.2X 

8.0X 

7.3X 

1.3X 

100.0X 

No.  of  Hours  Reported 

2733654 

1974631 

444898 

199553 

359213 

371270 

65967 

6169186 

Average  Unpaid  Hours  by 

Those  who  Perfonaad 

18.4 

18.1 

11.7 

16.7 

12.2 

13.7 

13.6 

16.7 

Ho  Unpaid  Hours 

Ho.  of  Parsonnel 

215,885 

135,557 

69,916 

20,408 

67,676 

44,447 

6,503 

560,392 

X  of  CoMponant 

X  of  All  Personnel 

59.  IX 

55. 4X 

64.7X 

63.1X 

69.7X 

62. 2X 

S7.2X 

60.2X 

With  No  Unpeid  Hours 

38.5X 

24. 2X 

12.5X 

3.6X 

12. IX 

7.9X 

1.2X 

100. OX 

CoMponent  X  of  Total 

39.3X 

26.3X 

11.6X 

3.5X 

10.4X 

7.7X 

1.2X 

100. OX 

Total  Population 

365,318 

244,877 

108,081 

32,326 

97,124 

71,459 

11,367 

930,552 

Average  Unpaid  Hours  Per 

Month  For  COMponent 

7.54 

8.06 

4.12 

6.17 

3.70 

5.20 

5.80 

6.63 

Average  Unpaid  Days  Per 

Year  For  Coaponent: 
Those  Uho  Worked 

26.5 

26.0 

16.8 

24.1 

17.5 

19.8 

19.5 

24.0 

All  Personnel 

10.8 

11.6 

5.9 

8.9 

5.3 

7.5 

8.3 

9.5 

Notaa: 

1.  Data  extracted  froai  the  1986  Raaarva  Coaponenta  Survey.  Population  figures 
exclude  AGRa  but  include  Military  Techniciana. 

2.  Data  fro*  MuRiers  reporting  More  than  240  unpaid  houra  per  axxith  were 
diacardad  aa  unreaaonable  responses. 

3.  Average  Unpaid  Days  Per  Tear  sssuaas  11. S  Months  in  which  volunteer  work 
May  be  perfonssd  and  that  eight  hours  equates  to  one  day. 

4.  The  nmbtr  of  personnel  with  no  unpaid  houra  includes  those  personnsl  reporting 
More  than  240  hours  and  all  unknowns. 
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1986 


1-12 


EatiMtad  TIm  Spent  by  Pert  Tlac  Reservists  -  Days  Per  Year 
(Average  Per  Nesfcer) 

Average  for  all  ■asRisrs  Weighted 

ARNG  USAR  -  USNR  USMCR  AMG  USAFR  USCGR  ALL 


Annual  Training 


(Notional)  \_1 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.5 

IDT  (Drills) 

(Notional)  \_1 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Paid  Nandays 
(ADT  A  IDT)  \_2 

11.8 

8.6 

6.2 

6.9 

9.7 

10.9 

7.4 

9.8 

Unpaid  At  Drill 
Location  \_3 

10.8 

1116 

5.9 

8.9 

5.3 

7.5 

8.3 

9.5 

Other  \_* 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

0.0 

Total  Average 

Days  Worked 

61.6 

58.2 

50.1 

53.8 

54.0 

56.4 

53.7 

57.8 

Notes: 

1.  Chart  is  for  Category  A  unit  ussRiirs  only.  An  assuiption  is  nade  that  all 
Mobars  work  the  required  aiiniiaui  drills  and  annual  training. 

2.  Data  for  paid  aandays  was  extracted  froai  the  1986  RC  Surveys.  Nunbers 
represent  the  average  paid  mndays  (AOT)  for  FY  86.  Additional  paid  IDT 
periods  were  not  avsilable  froai  any  source. 

3.  The  nurtier  of  unpaid  days  worked  at  the  drill  location  was  extracted  froai 
the  1986  Reserve  Coaponents  Survey. 

A.  The  unknown  nuiber  of  days  worked  includes:  paid  aandays  si  located  to  the 
reserve  coaponantt  froa  the  active  force  budget;  days  spent  coapleting  unit 
work  at  hoaa;  and  other  tiaa  spent  on  travel,  correspondence  courses,  as 
well  as  paid  additional  IDT  periods. 
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1986 


Avcrafl*  N>at»r  of  Unpaid  Hour*  Uorkod  Per  Month 
(Froa  1986  Raeerva  Coapontnta  Survey) 


I 


I 


« 

I 


Average  for  Offieera  only 


ARHG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

AHG 

USAFR 

USCGR 

ALL 

1-240  Unpaid  Hours 

No.  of  Personnel 

28,933 

33,429 

13,407 

2,166 

7.528 

8,181 

1,138 

94,782 

X  of  Coaponent 

X  of  All  Personnel 

78.5X 

67.6X 

63.0X 

73. IX 

6S.6X 

54. IX 

78.8X 

68.4X 

Reporting  Unpaid  Hours 

30.5X 

35. 3X 

14.  IX 

2.3X 

7.9X 

8.6X 

1.2X 

100.0X 

Ho.  of  Hours  Reported 

582048 

584620 

158250 

33898 

107815 

108039 

17236 

1591906 

Average  Unpaid  Hours  by 

Those  who  Perforaed 

20.1 

17.5 

11.8 

15.7 

14.3 

13.2 

15.1 

16.8 

Ho  Unpaid  Hours 

No.  of  Personnel 

7,903 

16,011 

7,865 

799 

3,948 

6,937 

307 

43,770 

X  of  Coaponent 

X  of  All  Personnel 

21. 5X 

32.4X 

37.  OX 

26.9X 

34.4X 

45. 9X 

21. 2X 

31. 6X 

With  No  Ur^id  Hours 

18.1X 

36.6X 

18.0X 

1.8X 

9.0X 

15.SX 

0.7X 

100.0X 

Coaponent  X  of  Total 

26.6X 

35,7X 

15. 4X 

2.1X 

8.3X 

10.9X 

1.0X 

100. OX 

Total  Population 

36,836 

49,440 

21,272 

2,965 

11,476 

15,118 

1,445 

138,552 

Average  Unpaid  Hours  Per 

Month  For  CosRianent 

15.80 

11.82 

7.44 

11.43 

9.39 

7.15 

11,93 

11,49 

Enlisted/Officer  Ratio 
Average  Unpaid  Days  Per 

8.9 

4.0 

4.1 

9.9 

7.5 

3.7 

6.9 

5.7 

Year  For  Coaponent: 
Those  Uho  Worked 

28.9 

25.1 

17.0 

22.5 

20.6 

19.0 

21.8 

24.1 

All  Personnel 

22.7 

17.0 

10.7 

16.4 

13.5 

10.3 

17.1 

16.5 

Notes: 

1.  Data  extracted  from  the  1986  Reserve  Cosponents  Survey.  Population  figures 
axclude  AGRs  but  include  Military  Technicians. 

2.  Data  frosi  aHsRwrs  reporting  aore  than  240  unpaid  hours  per  aonth  were 
discarded  as  unreasonable  responses. 

3.  Average  Unpaid  Days  Par  Year  sssuaes  11.5  annths  in  which  volunteer  work 
aay  be  perfonaed  and  that  sight  hours  equates  to  one  day. 

4.  Includes  pay  grsdas  01  ■  07  and  U1  -  U4. 

5.  The  nuaber  of  personnel  with  no  unpaid  hours  includes  those  personnel  reporting 
aore  than  240  hours  and  all  unknowns. 
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1906  E«t<Mt*d  T(m  tpant  fcy  Part  TIm  RtaarvUta  •  Days  Per  Year 

(Average  Par  Mirtair) 

Average  for  Offleara  only  Uafghtad 

AANG  USAR  USMA  USMCR  ANS  USAFR  USCGR  ALL 


Annual  Training 


(Notional)  \_1 

15.0 

U.O 

14.0 

14.0 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.3 

IDT  (Drills) 
(Notional)  \_1 

2«.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Paid  Handayi 
(AOT  6  IDT)  \  2 

19.5 

9.8 

6.5 

9.1 

25.3 

13.7 

10.3 

13.6 

Unpaid  At  Drill 
Location  \_3 

22.7 

17.0 

10.7 

16.4 

13.5 

10.3 

17.1 

16.5 

Other  \_4 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

0.0 

Total  Average 

Days  uorksd 

01.2 

64.8 

55.2 

63.5 

77.8 

62.0 

65.4 

68.4 

Notes: 

1.  Chart  is  for  Category  A  unit  Bssfaers  only, 

.  An  assusption  it  node  that  all 

■•afaara  work  the  required  einiaui  drills  and  annual  training. 

2.  Data  for  paid  aandsys  uaa  extracted  froa  the  1986  RC  Surveys.  Nurtaert 
repreaent  the  average  paid  aandays  (ADT)  for  FY  06.  Additional  paid  IDT 
periods  uere  not  available  froa  any  source. 

3.  The  niaRier  of  wipaid  days  Morkad  at  the  drill  location  was  extracted  froa 
the  1906  Reserve  Coaponents  Survey. 

6,  The  unknown  nuiRaer  of  days  worked  includes:  paid  aandays  allocated  to  the 
reserve  cosiionsnts  froa  the  active  force  budget;  days  spent  coaplating  unit 
work  at  hoae;  and  other  tias  spent  on  travel,  correspondence  courses,  as 
wall  ae  paid  additional  IDT  perioda. 


Table  g-12 


1966  Avtrag*  MuriMT  of  Unpaid  Hour*  Uorkad  Par  Honth 

(Froa  1966  Raaarv*  Coaponanta  Survay) 

Avarag*  for  Enllstod  only 


ARNG 

USAR 

USHR 

UENCR 

AHG 

USAFR 

USCGR 

ALL 

1-240  Unpaid  Hours 

Ho.  of  Paraomsl 

120,300 

75,891 

24,758 

9,752 

21,920 

18,831 

3,726 

275,378 

X  of  Coaponant 

36.7X 

38.8X 

28.5X 

33.2X 

25. 6X 

33.4X 

37.6X 

34.8X 

X  of  All  Personnel 
Reporting  Unpaid  Hours 

43.8X 

27.6X 

9.0X 

3.5X 

B.OX 

6.8X 

1.4X 

100.0X 

Mo.  of  Hours  Raportad 

2171606 

1390011 

286648 

165655 

251398 

263231 

48231 

4576780 

Avarag*  Unpaid  Hours  fay 

Thoaa  who  Parforaad 

18.0 

18.3 

11.6 

17.0 

11.5 

14.0 

12.9 

16.6 

Ho  Unpaid  Hours 

No.  of  Personnel 

207,982 

119,546 

62,051 

19,609 

63,728 

37,510 

6,196 

516,622 

X  of  Coaponant 

63.3X 

61. 2X 

71 .5X 

66.8X 

74.4X 

66.6X 

62.4X 

65.2X 

X  of  All  Personnel 

With  No  Unpaid  Hour* 

40.3X 

23.1X 

12.0X 

3.8X 

12.3X 

7,3X 

1.2X 

100.0X 

Coaponant  X  of  Total 

41. 5X 

24. 7X 

11.0X 

3.7X 

10.8X 

7.  IX 

1.3X 

100.0X 

Total  Population 

328,482 

195,437 

86,809 

29,361 

85,648 

56,341 

9,922 

792,000 

Avarag*  Unpaid  Hour*  Per 

Honth  For  Coaponant  6.61 

7.11 

3.30 

5.64 

2.94 

4.67 

4.86 

5.78 

Offlcar/Enlistad  Ratio 

0.11 

0.25 

0.25 

0.10 

0.13 

0.27 

0.15 

0.17 

Avarag*  Unpaid  Days  Per 
Tear  For  Coaponant: 
Those  IRio  Worked 

23.9 

26.3 

16.6 

24.4 

16.5 

20.1 

18.6 

23.9 

All  Parsonnal 

9.3 

10.2 

4.7 

8.1 

4.2 

6.7 

7.0 

8.3 

Hot**: 

1.  Data  axtractad  froa  th*  1966  Raaarv*  Coapotwnta  Hurvay.  Population  flpura* 
axclud*  AGRa  but  includ*  Military  Taehnieian*. 

2.  Data  froa  aeabara  raportlng  aor*  than  240  unpaid  hours  per  annth  ware 
diacardad  as  (nraasonabi*  rasponaa*. 

3.  Avarag*  Unpaid  Dsya  Per  Year  assuaas  11. S  aionths  in  which  volunteer  work 
aay  ba  parforaad  and  that  eight  hours  equates  to  on*  day. 

4.  Includas  pay  grades  El  -  E9. 

5.  The  nudier  of  personnel  with  no  unpaid  hours  includes  those  personnel  reporting 
aore  than  240  hours  and  all  unknown*. 
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Day*  Par  Yaar 


1966 

Avarag*  for  Endatad  only 

AUNG 

Annual  Training 


(Notional)  \_1 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.0 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14.5 

IDT  (Drill*) 

(NOtlOll'l)  \_1 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

Paid  Manday* 

(ADT  A  IDT)  V_2 

11.0 

8.3 

6.1 

6.6 

7.6 

10.2 

6.9 

9.2 

Unpaid  At  Drill 
Location  \_3 

9.5 

10.2 

4.7 

8.1 

4.2 

6.7 

7.0 

8.3 

Other  \_4 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UNK 

UMK 

0.0 

Total  Average 

Day*  Uorkad 

59.5 

96.5 

46.6 

52.7 

50.6 

54.9 

51.9 

56.0 

Eatlaatad  Tia*  tpant  fey  Part  Tta*  Raaarviat* 
CAvarag*  Par  Naater) 


WAR 


WNR 


USNCR 


ANG 


WAFR  WCGR 


Ualghtad 

ALL 


Not**: 

1.  chart  it  for  Category  A  unit  atabart  only.  An  aaauaptlen  1*  aad*  that  all 
aariMra  work  th*  raquirad  alnlaua  drill*  and  annual  training. 

2.  Data  for  paid  atndaya  uaa  extracted  froa  th*  1966 -RC  Survey*.  Nudsert 
rapraaent  th*  average  paid  aandaya  (AOT)  for  FT  66.  Additional  paid  IDT 
period*  war*  not  available  froa  any  aoure*. 

3.  Th*  maber  of  unpaid  day*  uorkad  at  th*  drill  location  ua*  axtractad  froa 
th*  1966  Raaerv*  CoasMnant*  Survey. 

4.  Th*  wikneNn  nudMr  of  day*  uorkad  Ineludta:  paid  aandaya  allocated  to  th* 
raaerv*  coapenanta  froa  th*  activa  fore*  taudgat;  day*  apant  coapletlng  unit 
uork  at  hoaa;  and  other  tia*  apant  on  travel,  correapondanc*  court**,  a* 
uall  a*  paid  additional  IDT  period*. 
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iMip«ndlx  C.  FSDFIUS  BX  ACE  AMD  YEARS  OP  SERPICX 


Source:  RCCPDS. 

The  following  graidis  present  profiles  and  representations  of 
age  and  years-of -service  data  for  the  Selected  Reserve.  All 
data  was  extracted  by  mDC  personnel  frc»  the  RCCPDS  database  at 
the  request  of  the  6th  QRMC.  In  Figures  C-1  through  C-37, 
AGR/TAR  personnel  were  excluded  because  of  their  potential 
qualification  for  active  retlrosent.  Technicians  were  excluded 
froa  the  same  figures  due  to  requirements  for  continued 
aeabershlp  and  the  rules  for  civil  service  retirement  (this 
combination  tends  to  force  continued  membership  through  age  55) . 

The  first  series  (Figures  C-1  through  C-19)  profiles  the 
Selected  Reseirve  froa  1981  to  1986  by  age.  The  figures  are 
presented  by  component  for  commissioned  officers,  warrant 
officers  (if  ai^llcable) ,  and  enlisted  members.  The  graphs 
indicate  a  significant  aging  trend  in  all  the  reserve  components 
except  the  enlisted  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Figure  C-12) . 

The  second  series  (Figures  C-20  through  C-33)  profiles  the 
same  members,  except  for  warrant  officers,  by  years  of  service. 
The  graphs  indicate  the  current  trend  toward  seniority  in  the 
Selected  Reserve,  which  is  causing  promotion  stagnation  in  many 
junior  grades.  Note  that  for  officers,  age  and  years  of  service 
are  highly  correlated.  Warrant  officers  were  excluded  from  this 
series  due  to  the  nature  of  their  service  (warrant  officers  are 
highly  skilled  members  with  many  years  of  experience,  and  there 
is  a  second  group  of  warrant  officer  aviators  in  the  Army 
components) .  Years  of  Service  profiles  for  warrant  officers  do 
not  correlate  with  the  Age  profiles,  nor  is  there  a  significant 
seniority  problem  with  warrant  officers  since,  for  the  most 
part,  they  may  be  promoted  without  regard  to  strength  in  grade. 

The  third  series  (Figures  C-34  through  C-37)  profiles  Selected 
Reserve  retirees  by  Years  of  Service  and  Age.  These  graphs 
profile  only  personnel  who  transferred  durliM  the  given  fiscal 
years.  Included  in  the  graphs  are  transfer#  to  the  IRR, 
transfers  to  inactive  status  lists,  and  separations  of  personnel 
with  more  than  20  years  of  service.  These  inclusions  show  the 
separation  trails  of  retirement-eligible  personnel  from  the 
Selected  Reserve.  Not  all  personnel  transfer  Immediately  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  since  there  are  no  benefits  to  be  gained  by  such 
a  transfer.  Warrant  officer  profiles  have  again  been  excluded 
due  to  the  expected  continuation  of  their  service  for  a  maximiut 
number  of  years.  It  was  not  possible  to  extract  former 
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te^mlcians  fron  the  Retired  Reserve  files;  however,  the  results 
of  technician  transfers  at  age  55  are  readily  apparent  on  the 
Age  graphs. 

For  coenissioned  officers,  note  that  the  primary  transfer 
points  are  at  28  years  and  30  years  of  service,  and  at  ages  50, 
52,  55,  and  60.  The  separations  at  28  and  30  years  of  service 
correspond  to  the  naxlmuB  limit  on  commissioned  service  for 
grades  06  and  below.  The  separations  at  age  50  and  52  correlate 
with  28  and  30  years  of  service  for  most  commissioned  officers 
with  no  prior  enlisted  service.  The  separations  at  age  55 
correlate  with  the  retlreaient  of  military  technicians,  and  the 
separations  at  age  60  correlate  with  the  maximum  age  for  service 
and  reserve  retired  pay  eligibility.  Separations  before  28 
years  of  service  correlate  with  the  actions  of  selective 
retention  boards  and  the  Selected  Reserve  strength  in  grade 
limitations . 

As  sho%m  in  the  first  series  of  graphs,  enlisted  age  does  not 
correlate  with  years  of  service.  The  enlisted  profiles  (which 
include  separations,  as  well  as  transfers  to  the  IRR  and 
Inactive  status  lists  with  more  than  20  years  of  service) 
indicate  a  peak  in  activity  at  20  years  of  service;  however, 
unlike  the  officer  graphs,  this  peak  at  its  high  point  in  FY 
1985  represented  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  enlisted 
separations  from  the  Selected  Reserve  with  more  20  years  of 
service.  The  gradual  decline  toward  42  years  of  service  is  more 
indicative  of  the  overall  trends.  The  Age  profile  depicts  this 
trend  even  more  dramatically,  indicating  a  slow  rise  in 
separations,  with  a  peak  at  age  55  (military  technicians) ,  and 
with  almost  33  percent  of  the  separations  occurring  at  age  60. 
The  rise  in  earlier  separations  corresponds  with  the  activity  of 
selected  retention  boards  in  the  last  few  years,  as  the 
endstrength  levels  of  the  Selected  Reserve  have  begun  to 
stabilize. 

The  final  series  of  graphs  (Figures  c-38  through  C-139)  are 
two-dimensional  representations  of  the  Total  Selected  Reserve  by 
component,  disaggregated  by  Part-Time  members  (including  IMAs) , 
military  technicians,  and  Active  Guard/Reserve  members.  These 
graphs  jointly  depict  age  and  years-of-service  for  pay  grades 
E7-E9  and  04-06  in  each  component. 

In  general,  this  data  shows  effects  of  the  three  different 
systems:  retirement  eligibility  after  20  years  of  active 
service  for  AGR/TARs;  eligibility  for  an  unreduced  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  at  age  55  (with  30  years  of  service)  for 
military  technicians;  and  eligibility  for  retired  pay  at  age  60 
for  reservists  with  20  or  more  creditable  years  of  service 
toward  reserve  retirement  but  less  than  20  years  of  active 
service. 
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Appendix  D.  EXTRACT  OF  THE  HAY/HOGGHIS  REPORT:  BEMEFITS 

PROVIDED  BY  EHPIOYERS  OF  PERSOMHEL  IN  THE  SELECTED 
RESERVES 


The  following  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  portions  of  the 
Hay/Huggins  report  that  concern  reserve  retirement  and  related 
benefits.  The  full  text  of  the  report  will  be  appended  to  the 
report  of  the  6th  QRMC.  Explanatory  comments  added  by  the  6th 
QRMC  staff  are  bracketed  [ ] . 

I.  Hay/Huggins  Benefits  Comparison 

Hay/Huggins  conducts  an  annual  survey  of  employers  throughout 
the  country.  The  survey,  called  the  Hay/Huggins  Benefits 
Comparison,  includes  participants  from  all  industry  groups  and 
geographical  areas.  The  survey  concentrates  on  medivim  and  large 
organizations  and  includes  questions  concerning  insurance  plans, 
pension  plans,  capital  accumulation  plans,  annual  and  sick 
leave,  and  executive  perquisites.  Data  for  this  study  was  drawn 
for  specific  groups  from  the  912  employers  reporting  in  the  1986 
HHBC. 

The  survey  information  is  used  to  measure  the  total  benefit 
value  for  each  of  the  organizations  in  the  survey.  The 
Hay/Hugglns  Benefits  Value  Comparison  (BVC)  is  used  to  perform  a 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  value  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  employer.  The  unit  of  measure  is  (a)  the  rate  of  expected 
use  of  a  benefit  times  (b)  the  expected  value  of  the  benefit 
times  (c)  the  duration  of  receipt  of  the  benefit.  For  instance, 
the  disability  value  is  determined  by  multiplying  (a)  the 
expected  rate  of  disability  by  (b)  the  expected  annual  benefit 
by  (c)  the  expected  number  of  years  on  the  disability  rolls. 


II.  Benefits  from  Reserve  Status 


Five  benefits  were  determined  to  be  of  significant  monetary 
value  to  the  reserve  force  members  and  were  included  in  the 
calculation  of  the  average  value  of  benefits.  The  first  and 
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most  Inportant  benefit  is  the  number  of  additional  points  earned 
toward  retirement  credit.  Details  on  the  calculation  of  the 
retirement  value  are  provided  below. 


Retirement  plan  points  are  accumulated  for  active  duty,  for 
drills,  for  other  Instruction,  and  for  certain  other  sezvices 
provided  to  the  government  by  the  reserve  force  members.  The 
reserve  force  member  who  accumulates  50  such  points  annually  for 
20  years  becomes  eligible  for  retirement  benefits  [at  age  60]. 
The  20  years  need  not  be  consecutive.  The  benefit  amount  is 
based  on  both  current  basic  salary  and  the  total  number  of 
points  accumulated.  For  purposes  of  this  calculation,  all 
points  [subject  to  certain  annual  caps]  earned  are  counted, 
including  points  earned  in  years  in  which  the  reservist  did  not 
acciuDUlate  50  points.  The  benefit  provided  is  2.5  percent  of 
active  duty  basic  pay  for  every  360  points.  Total  retirement 
pay  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  active  duty  basic  pay. 


The  BVC  uses  the  normal  cost  of  a  retirement  system  to  measure 
the  value  of  the  benefit  as  a  percentage  of  salary.  The 
reserve-specific  normal  cost  calculated  by  the  Office  of  the 
Actuary  of  the  Department  of  Defense  was  used  as  the  base  for 
the  BVC  calculation.  The  Office  reports  that  the  military 
normal  cost  is  26.4  percent  of  covered  payroll  in  1987  and  will 
decline  eventually  to  22.8  percent  of  covered  payroll.  The  22.8 
percent  will  be  the  normal  cost  when  all  of  the  reserve  force 
members  are  subject  to  the  retirement  plan  changes  enacted  in 
July  1986  for  members  first  entering  on  or  after  August  1,  1986 
(Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986) . 

If  there  is  more  than  one  retirement  plan,  the  BVC  measures 
the  cost  of  the  plan  that  will  apply  to  new  employees,  since  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  is  to  determine  the  effect  that 
benefits  programs  will  have  on  recruiting  new  personnel. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  base  the  BVC  analysis  on  the 
ultimate  22.8  percent  normal  cost.  [For  new  military  entrants 
on  or  after  August  1,  1986]. 

The  normal  cost  was  adjusted  to  reflect  the  economic 
assumptions  used  in  the  BVC.  Actuaries  for  different  employers 
use  different  sets  of  assumptions  based  on  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  benefits,  investments,  and  funding 
philosophy  of  the  specific  plan.  The  BVC  uses  a  standard 
yardstick  based  on  a  set  of  assumptions  that  are  the  approximate 
average  of  actuarial  assumptions  in  the  private  sector.  The 
demographic  assumptions,  such  as  the  UP-1984  mortality  table 
used  in  the  BVC,  were  not  adjusted  since  they  create  marginal 
differences. 
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The  differences  in  assumptions  were  applied  against  the 
baseline  cost  of  22.8  percent  to  produce  a  BVC  cost  of  18.8 
percent  of  covered  payroll  for  military  retirement.  The  average 
cost  of  retirement  benefits  in  the  private  sector  is  13  percent 
of  salary.  The  13  percent  includes  the  value  of  pension  plans 
(see  Table  XI)  [not  provided  here]  and  capital  accumulation 
plans  (see  Table  XII)  [not  provided  here]  since  the  latter  are 
primarily  tax-deferred  income  to  be  used  for  retirement  income. 


It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  BVC  assumptions  are 
used  in  this  study  to  standardize  the  measurement  of  the 
benefits  systems.  The  set  of  assumptions  used  by  the  DoD  has 
been  established  as  the  most  appropriate  for  funding  of  the 
military  retirement  system.  The  differences  in  economic 
assumptions  are: 


Department 

of  Defense  BVC 


Annual  Inflation 

Annual  salary  scale  Increase 

Annual  Investment 


5.0% 

6.2% 

6.6% 


4.0% 

6.0% 

7.0% 


[It  is  important  to  note  that  Hay/Huggins  did  not  recalculate 
the  normal  cost  based  on  total  compensation.  Since  military 
basic  pay  represents  only  about  70  percent  of  total  military 
monetary  compensation,  applying  the  NCP  to  total  monetary 
compensation,  as  is  done  in  the  civilian  sector,  would  decrease 
the  KCP  even  further.  If  all  reserve  retirement  credit  were 
earned  during  paid  periods,  this  would  also  decrease  the 
recomputed  NCP. ] 


III.  Employer-Provided  Benefits  Values 


The  second  most  valuable  part  of  the  benefits  package  is  the 
pension  benefit.  [The  first  is  paid  vacation  and  holidays.] 

The  great  majority  of  employers  provide  a  basic  retirement 
package  and  an  increasing  number  provide  capital  accumulation 
plans  which,  under  current  tax  law,  are  primarily  intended  to 
supplement  retirement  Income.  Graphs  XI  and  XII  show  the  value 
of  the  pension  and  capital  accumulation  plans.  The  third  leg  of 
retirement  income.  Social  Security,  is  included  in  the 
calculation  of  statutory  benefits. 

Pension  benefits  increase  by  pay  levels,  as  a  percentage  of 
salary,  because  many  plans  are  integrated  with  Social  Security 
to  provide  relatively  higher  benefits  at  higher  pay  levels.  The 
values  are  slightly  higher  at  the  mid-pay  levels  for  small 
employers  than  they  are  for  the  large  employers  at  the  middle 
pay  levels,  but  the  values  are  almost  Identical  at  both  low  and 
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high  pay  levels.  The  prevalence  tables  show  that  90  percent  of 
large  and  75  percent  of  small  employers  provide  pension  plans 
and  that  59  percent  of  small  and  72  percent  of  large  employers 
integrate  these  with  Social  Security.  The  BVC  includes  the 
value  of  inflation  adjustments  «diether  provided  as  a  formal  part 
of  the  plan  or  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  most  valuable  benefit  provided  by  an  employer  is  usually 
the  leave  provided  for  vacations  and  holidays.  Typical  practice 
is  to  provide  9  to  12  holidays  a  year  and  from  10  days  vacation 
for  new  employees  to  25  days  for  long-term  employees.  The 
cumulative  value  of  these  benefits,  together  with  a  small 
addition  for  employer-provided  cafeterias,  is  about  ll  percent 
of  salary. 


PREVALENCE  OF  BENEFIT  PRACTICES* 

(EXTRACTED  FROH  APPENDIX  A  -  PREVALENCE  OF  BENEFITS) 


iJ*0  _Bot»eat1c  Eaplovaaa 

Greater  than  500 

DoMoatic  EMDloveea 

PENSION  PLAN 

7SX  have  a  plan 

90X  have  a  plan 

EUsIbiUty 

SOX  have  a  ainliiuai  aga  of  21 
and  a  alnlMMi  sarvica  of 
ona  yaar 

16X  hava  innadiata  allgibillty 
tSX  other 

11X  have  nlniaua  aarviea  of  one 
year  or  laaa 

44X  have  aininuM  age  of  21 
wininua  aervice  of  one 
year 

25X  have  iaaediate  eligibility 

15X  have  ainiaua  aervice  of  one 
year  or  leas 

Cost 

92X  are  aaptoyer-paid 

8X  require  enployaa  contributiona 

88X  are  eaployer-paid 

12X  require  eaployee 
contributions 

Vottlng 

SOX  hava  full  veating  after  10 
yeara  of  aarviea 

22X  have  other  typaa  of  graded 
veating  aehadulaa 

10X  hava  graded  veating  with 

2SX  at  S  yeara  and  100X  after 

IS  yeara 

74X  have  full  veating  after  10 
years  of  service 

13X  have  other  types  of  graded 
veating  schedules 

7X  have  graded  vesting  with 

2SX  at  5  yeara  and  100X  after 
IS  years 

Batit  of  Banofit 

78X  are  final  average  pay  plana 

20X  are  Money  purchaaa  plana 

83X  ara  final  avaraga  pay  plana 

Baalt  of  Final  Avarago 

82X  uaa  highaat  or  final  S  yeara 

77X  use  highest  or  final  5  yaara 
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6mt«r  than  500 


UmEHEMT-tfHEElTt 

Foraula 

(Final  Pay  Plana) 


Covarad  Coaptnaation 
(laaad  on  bonus  paying 
coapaniaa) 

Social  Security  Offset 


Early  Rotirsaant 


Disability  Provisions 


1-500  Poswstic  Eaplovaes 


39X  provide  a  uni fora  pareentaga 
of  final  avarage  pay;  of 
thaae. 

30X  provide  1.S-1.75X  per  year 
of  service 

24X  provide  2X  per  year  of 
aervice 

24X  provide  1.SX  per  year 
17X  provide  a  step-rata  plan, 
uhere  the  percantage  per 
year  of  service  varies  with 
coapensation  level 
15X  provide  a  flat  percentage 
after  a  specified  nuaber 
of  years  of  service 
11X  provide  percentages  that 
vary  according  to  years 
of  service;  of  these,  the 
prevalent  practice  is  to 
provide  2X  per  year  up  to 
25  years  and  IX  per  year 
thereafter 

30X  credit  bonuses  as  coapensation 


SOX  have  direct  Social 

Security  offset;  of  these, 

S2X  offset  SOX  after  30  years 
26X  offset  <  SOX  after  30  years 
22X  offset  >  SOX  after  30  years 


SOX  perait  reduced  eerly  retire- 
ae»it  pensions  only 
10X  perait  both  reduced  and 
unreduced  early  retirasMnt 
pensions 

10X  are  aoney  purchase  plans 
2X  perait  unreduced  early 
retireaent  pensions  only 

SIX  allow  service  to  accrue 
during  disability 
MX  hava  an  iaaediate  disability 
penaion 


45X  provida  a  uni fora  percentage 
of  final  average  pay;  of 
thasa, 

S2X  provide  1.5-1.75X  per  year 
of  sarvica 

27X  provida  1.76X-2X  per  year 
of  sarvica 

10X  provida  percantagas  that 
vary  according  to  yeara  of 
service;  of  these,  the 
prevalent  practice  is  to 
provide  2X  per  year  up  to 
25  yaars  and  IX  per  year 
thereafter 

14X  provide  a  step-rate  plan, 
where  the  percentage  per  year 
of  service  varies  with 
coapensation  level 

11X  provide  a  flat  percentage 
after  a  specified  nuaber  of 
years  of  service 


SIX  credit  bonuses  as 
coapensation 


72X  have  direct  Social  Security 
offset;  of  these, 

53X  offset  SOX  after  30  years 
31X  offset  <  SOX  after  30 
years 

16X  offset  >  SOX  after  30 
years 

47X  perait  reduced  early 

retireaent  pensions  only 
46X  perait  both  reduced  and 
unreduced  early  retireaent 
pensions 

IX  perait  unreduced  early 
ratireswnt  pensions  only 


63X  allow  sarvica  to  accrue 
during  disability 
34X  have  an  iaaediate  disability 
pension 
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WTIKEHENT  BEMEflTS  flEmt 


Greater  than  500 
POfftOtU  ElEPtOmi 


Pre-Ratireawnt  Death  Oenefit 

(i)  Death  (n  Active 

78X  do  not  provide  a  benefit 

86X  do  not  provide  a  benefit 

Service  Before  Fully 

Veated 

(ii)  Death  in  Active 

65X  the  REA  death  benefit  it 

7EX  the  REA  death  benefit  is  paid 

Service  After  Baeoaing 

paid  for  by  the  plen 

for  by  the  plan 

Fully  Veated 

Payaent  Proviaiona 

(i)  Single  Eaployeea 

83X  provide  life  incoae  to 

SEX  provide  life  incoae  to 

unaarried  retirees 

unaarried  retireea 

11X  provide  life  incoae  with 

7X  provide  life  incoae  with 

10  years  certain 

10  years  certain 

(ii)  Harried  Eaployeea 

87X  provide  an  actuarially 

88X  provide  an  actuarially 

reduced 

reduced 

SOX  joint  and  survivor 

SOX  joint  and  survivor 

annuity  to  aarried 

annuity  to  aarried 

retirees 

retireea 

Coat-of-Living 

SAX  have  given  COLAa 

61X  have  given  COLAa 

Adjuataenta 

(i)  Type  of  COLA 

SEX  gave  no  COLAa  on  ad  hoc  baaia 

ATX  gave  no  COLAa  on  ad  hoe  basis 

SOX  gave  COLAa  by  plan  provision 

S7X  gave  COLAa  by  plan  eawndPent 

18X  gave  COLAa  by  plan  aaendaent 

1AX  gave  COLAa  by  plan  provision 

(ii)  Total  Increaae 

SEX  gave  E0.1SX-S0X 

ESX  gave  10.1X-E0X 

for  1/1/80  retireea 

E7X  gave  10X  or  leaa 

E3X  gave  10X  or  leas 

aa  of  1/1/87 

17X  gave  E0.1X  or  leas 

EEX  gave  E0.1X-30X 

1SX  gave  lO.IX-EOX 

11X  gave  30.1X-A0X 

11X  gave  S0.1-40X 

9X  gave  over  AOX 

SuppletMntal  Executive 

7X  provide  auppleaent  executive 

ESX  provide  excess  benefit  plana 

Penaion  Plans 

retireaent  plan  (SERP) 

(designed  to  restore  reduction 

6X  provide  exceat  benefit  plana 

due  to  TEFRA  aaxiaua) 

(designed  to  restore  reduction 

13X  provide  auppleaental  executive 

due  to  TERFA  aaxiaua) 

retireaent  plan  (SERP) 

IX  provide  a  coabination 

10X  provide  a  coabination 
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M  I  llh  Mil 


(f)  tMItflt  IncOM 
Objactiv* 

(ft)  tMiaflta  froB  Quatlffad 

Pfan 

(iff)  Final  Salary 


Graatar  than  500 


'K  II  I  I 


5U  apacffy  a  banafft  tneoM 
objactfva;  of  thaaa, 

32X  ara  41X-S5X  el  final 

aalary 

26X  ara  ovar  60X  of  ffnal 

aalary 

22X  ara  60X  of  final  aalary 
42X  do  not  apacffy  a  banafft 
IncoM  objaetiva 

8SX  Includa  banaffta  undar  the 
quallflad  plan  In  Mating  the 
banafft  tncoM  objective 

SOX  uae  final  or  hlgheat  5  yeara 
28X  uae  final  or  hlgheat  5  yeara 


401(k)  Thrift/Natching  32X  have  plan  53X  have  plan 

Stock  Purchaaa  plan 


(1)  MaxiM  Eaployae  52X  pernlt  Mxlaua  contribution  56X  paralt  mxIbub  contribution 

Contribution  Hatched  Mtchad  by  of  6X  of  6X 

by  Eaployar  15X  paralt  Mxfaua  contribution  15X  paralt  Mxiaua  contribution 

of  5X  of  5X 

15X  paralt  MXiaua  contribution  12X  paralt  MxIaua  contribution 
of  4X  of  4X 

12X  paralt  MXiaua  contribution  6X  paralt  Mxiaua  contribution 

of  3X  of  3X 


(II)  Eaployar  Hatching 
aa  Parcant  of  Eaployae 
Contribution 


86X  Mtch  by  a  tpacifiad 
parcantaga;  of  thaaa, 

63X  Mtch  SOX  of  the 

eaptoyve'c  contribution 
UX  Mtch  100X  of  the 

aaployea'a  contribution, 

9X  Mtch  75X  of  the  aaployae'a 
contribution 


83X  Mtch  by  a  tpacifiad 
parcantaga;  of  theta, 

SOX  Mtch  SOX  of  the 

aaployee't  contribution 
17X  Mtch  100X  of  the 

aaployae'a  contribution 
13X  Mtch  SIX  •  99X  of  the 
eaployaa't  contribution 
12X  Mtch  2SX  of  the 

aaployea'a  contribution 
12X  Mtch  variot  bated  on  profitt 
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artatar  than  500 


(iM)  Covarad  SIX  eradit  bonuaaa  aa  coapenaation  40S  cradit  bonuaaa  aa  eaapanaatien 

Coapanaation  (baaad  on 
bonus  paying  eoapaniaa) 

(iv)  Vaatfng  SOX  ara  full  and  iaaadista 

32X  ara  grsdaa  with  full  vaating 
based  on  yaars  of  service; 
of  these, 

TiX  full  vesting  occurs  after 
5  yaars 

21X  full  vaating  occurs  after 
10  years 

7X  full  vesting  occurs  after 
1-4  years 

24X  are  grades  with  full 

vesting  based  on  years  of 
class  participation 

Thrift/Hatching  Stock  6X  have  plan  9X  have  plan 

Purchase  Plan 

401(k)  Profit  2X  have  plan  6X  have  plan 

Shari ng/$toek  Bonus 
Plan 

Profit  Sharing  IdX  have  plan  12X  have  plan 

Seduction 

401(k)  Salary  Reduction  OX  have  no  plan  10X  have  plan 

Only  Plan 

Giapleyea  Stock  Ounerahip  IX  have  plan*  5X  have  plan** 

Plan  (ESOP) 


SIX  ara  gradas  with  full  vaating 
basad  on  yaars  of  aarviea; 
of  these, 

SOX  full  vesting  occurs  after 

5  yaars 

24X  full  vaating  occurs  after 
6-10  years 

24X  full  vesting  occurs  after 
1-4  years 

SOX  are  full  and  iaawdiste 
25X  are  years  of  plan 
participation 


41  percent  of  the  coagiarator  organizations  ara  stockholder  coapeniea. 
66  percent  of  the  cogparator  organizations  are  stockholder  coapanlea. 
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Antendix  E.  OOSTING  OF  AZ^SnSRHATIVE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS  BY  THE 
DOD  ACTDARY 

The  figures  presented  in  this  appendix  graphically  portray  the 
projected  cost  of  the  current  system  and  alternatives  to  the 
current  system  that  have  been  proposed  in  the  past,  or  were  in 
the  final  group  of  alternatives  considered  by  the  6th  QRMC. 

The  system  costs  for  accruals  and  outlays  are  presented  first 
in  constant  (1988)  dollars,  and  then  in  inflated  dollars.  The 
alternatives  are  contrasted  to  the  current  system  in  each 
presentation.  Additionally,  for  each  alternative,  this  appendix 
provides  a  graphic  representation  of  the  percentage  change 
(delta)  in  accruals  and  outlays  from  the  current  system 
proj  ections . 

Many  of  the  alternatives  were  costed  under  various  transition 
and  grandfathering  asstunptions .  In  most  cases,  the  difference 
in  projected  costs  for  the  various  assumptions  of  the  same 
alternative  did  not  produce  significant  differences  in  the 
projected  costs.  Therefore,  the  most  likely  set  of  transition 
and  grandfathering  assumptions  for  each  alternative  has  been 
included. 

The  costing  model  used  by  the  DoD  Actuary  to  cost  the 
alternatives  held  retention  rates  and  the  officer/enlisted  mix 
constant  with  the  current  system  for  comparison,  varying  the 
estimated  average  years  of  service  and  retirement  point 
accumulations  for  members  who  actually  achieve  retirement. 
Average  years  of  service  assumptions  were  based,  in  part,  upon 
the  RAND  Dyn€unic  Retention  Model  (Selected  Reserve  part-time 
members  only)  and  assumptions  regarding  the  actions  of 
retirement  eligible  members  in  non-pay  billets  and  the  IRR. 

An  average  increase/decrease  in  accumulated  retirement  points 
of  75  points  for  each  year  of  service  added  or  subtracted  from 
the  current  system  average  was  assumed.  Considering  the  level 
of  participation  by  senior  members  as  Indicated  in  Appendix  B, 
this  assumption  will  tend  to  underestimate  savings  from  those 
alternatives  which  decrease  average  years  of  service  and 
underestimate  additional  expense  from  those  that  increase 
average  years  of  service. 

The  Increase/decrease  in  costs  are  for  the  retirement  system 
only,  and  do  not  include  additional  expenses  or  savings 
associated  with  increased  or  decreased  accession  requirements. 
These  costs  are  described  in  Chapter  6. 
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ikltainna'tlvtt  tSmjt 


Average  YOB 
at  Retirement 
Off/knl 

ZlUB 

Current 

29/33 

Base  Case  for  Each  Graph 

3A 

29/3i 

No  Retirement  (Avg  YOS  applies 
to  Grandfathered  members  only) 

4A 

29/^3 

Lump  Sum  at  Age  60  (Earlier 
payments  would  produce  similar 
results  in  an  earlier  fiscal 
year) 

! 

25/25 

Actuarially  Heutral  Early 

Annuity  Option 

1  6E 

26/27 

Two-Tier  Age  Based  Annuity 

Option 

7B 

26/27 

Two-Tier  YOS  Based  Annuity 

Option 

I  8A 

29/33 

System  Modification  developed  in 

1985  for  the  Military  Retirenent 
Reform  Act,  not  enacted 


These  alternatives  ate  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  6.  The 
DoD  Actuary  assumes  S  percent  long-term  inflation,  6.2  percent 
long-term  nominal  military  wage  growth,  and  6.6  percent  nominal 
Interest  on  the  Military  Retirement  Trust  Fund. 


INFLATED  DOLLARS  1 988  DOLLARS 

(billions)  (BILLIONS) 


CURRENT  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  (ALT  1) 


FISCAL  YEAR 

-  ACCRUAL  .  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E-1 


CURRENT  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 


FIGURE  E-2 
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ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  (ALT  3A) 

ACCRUALS  AND  OUTLAYS  IN  19S8  $ 


-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS - CURRENT  ACCRUAL -  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E-3 


f. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  (ALT3A) 


-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS  —  CURRENT  ACCRUAL - CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E-4 
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PERCENTAGE  DELTA 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESERVE  RETIREMENT  (ALT  3A) 

PERCENTAGE  DELTA  FROM  CURRENT  SYSTEM 


-  ACCRUAL  .  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E*5 
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LUMP  SUM  RETIREMENT  [NEW  ENTRANTS]  (ALT  4A) 


1988  1998  2008  2018  2028  2038  2048  2056 

FISCAL  YEAR 

-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS  -  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E-6 


PERCENTAGE  DELTA 


LUMP  SUM  RETIREMENT  [NEW  ENTRANTS]  (ALT  4A) 

PERCENTAGE  DELTA  FROM  CURRENT  SYSTEM 


80.0X 


80.0X  A 

70.0X  -I 
eo.ox 
so.ox  - 

40.0%  - 
30.0%  - 
20.0% 
10.0%  A 
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-10.0% 


1968  1998 


rTin'.ii  I  n  1.  n  11  nil  n  . . . .  ■  t. 

2008  2018  2026  2036 

FISCAL  YEAR 

—  ACCRUAL  .  OUTLAYS 


2048  2058 


FIGURE  E-8 
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FULL  EARLY  ANNUITY  (ALT  5A) 

ACCRUALS  AND  OUTLAYS  IN  1888  $ 


1988  1998  2008  2018  2028  2038  2048  2058 

FISCAL  YEAR 

-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS - CURRENT  ACCRUAL -  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E-9 


PERCENTAGE  DELTA 
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15.0% 

10.0% 
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-10.0% 
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FULL  EARLY  ANNUITY  (ALT  5A) 

PERCENTAGE  DELTA  FROM  CURRENT  SYSTEM 


1988  1998  2008  2018  2028  2038  2048 


FISCAL  YEAR 


-  ACCRUAL  .  OUTLAYS 


FIGURE  E-11 
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TWO  TIER  ACTUARIALLY  NEUTRAL  EARLY  ANNUITY  (ALT  6E) 


ACCRUALS  AND  OUTLAYS  IN  18S8  S 


1966  1998  2006  2016  2026  2036  2046  2056 

FISCAL  YEAR 

-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS - CURRENT  ACCRUAL -  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E-12 


TWO  TIER  ACTUARIALLY  NEUTRAL  EARLY  ANNUITY  (ALT  6E) 


1988  1998  2008  2016  2028  2038  2048  2058 

FISCAL  YEAR 


-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTI  AYS - CURRENT  ACCRUALS  -  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 
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TWO  TIER  ACTUARIALLY  NEUTRAL  EARLY  ANNUITY  (ALT  6E) 


FJGUREE-IA 
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TWO  TIER  Y08  BASED  EARLY  ANNUITY  OPTION  (ALT  7B) 


FISCAL  YEAR 

-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS - CURRENT  ACCRUAL -  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E-1S 


TWO  TIER  YOS  BASED  EARLY  ANNUITY  OPTION  (ALT  7B) 


ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS - CURRENT  ACCRUAL 

FIGURE  E*  16 


-  •  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 
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TWO  TIER  YOS  BASED  EARLY  ANNUITY  OPTION  (ALT  7B) 


PERCENTAOE  DELTA  FROM  CURRENT  SYSTEM 


FISCAL  YEAR 

-  ACCRUAL  .  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E- 17 
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1988  DOLLARS 


REDUX  FOR  RESERVES  (ALT  8A) 


-  ALT  ACCRUAL  .  ALT  OUTLAYS  CURRENT  ACCRUAL  -  CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E'18 


REDUX  FOR  RESERVES  (ALT8A) 


1988  1998  2008  2018  2028  2036  2048  2058 

FISCAL  YEAR 

■  ALT  OUTLAYS - CURRENT  ACCRUAL - CURRENT  OUTLAYS 

FIGURE  E- 19 


ALT  ACCRUAL 
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Aiqpendlx  F.  OBJECTIVE  MAMPOIIER  FORCE  STRDCTDRE  FROFIIES 
(OFFICERS  AND  ENUSTEO,  PART-THIE  MEMBERS  ONLY) 


Source :  individual  Services 

The  following  12  graphs  display  the  objective  manpower  force 
structure  profiles  of  each  reserve  component  excluding  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  This  data  is  described  in  three  separate 
and  distinct  force  structures:  Fiscal  Year  1986  Actual,  Fiscal 
Year  1986  Steady-State,  and  Fiscal  Year  1992  Steady-State.  For 
explanation,  see  Chapter  4. 
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TOTAL  PART-TIME  OFFICERS  BY  YOS 

ARMY  RESERVE 


1  a  a  •  I  a  7  a  a  10  11  ta  ia  ia  ia  ia  it  ia  ia  aa  ai  aa  aa  a<  aa  aa  ar  aa  aa  jo  ai  aa  aa  aa  aa 


■  86  ACTUAL 


YOS 

66  STDY  STATE 

FIGURE  F-2 


*  92  STDY  STATE 
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TOTAL  PART-TIME  OFFICERS  BY  YOS 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 


1  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  io  ii  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  ao  ai  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  ao  ai  aa  aa  aa  la 


■  86  ACTUAL 


YOS 

86  STDY  STATE 
FIGURE  F-8 


o  92  STDY  STATE 


TOTAL  PART-TIME  ENLISTED  BY  YOS 

AIR  FORCE  RESERYE 


1  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  '.a  ii  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  ia  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  ai  aa  aa  aa  aa 


86  ACTUAL 


YOS 

*  88  STDY  STATE 

FIGURE  F-6 


*  92  STDY  STATE 
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STRENGTH  STRENGTH 

(Thousands)  ■ 


TOTAL  PART-TIME  OFFICERS  BY  YOS 


COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 
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^pendix  G.  MAIIPOWER  FORCE  STRUCTURE  PROJECTIONS  (OFFICERS  AND 
ENLISTED,  PART-TIME  MEMBERS  ONLY) 


The  Defense  Manpower  Research  Center  of  the  RAND  Corporation, 
as  part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Defense  Research  Institute 
(the  OSD-sponsored  Federally  Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center),  developed  a  reserve  inventory  projection  model.  This 
model,  known  as  the  Reserve  Policy  Screening  Model,  was  used  to 
demonstrate  the  approximate  near-term  effects  of  the  current 
reserve  personnel  system.  Based  on  a  certain  set  of 
assumptions,  the  model  projects  future  levels  of  participation 
for  part-time  members  by  years  of  service  in  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Collectively,  these  projections  are  indicative  of  what 
the  distribution  by  years  of  service  for  part-time  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  would  look  like  under  the  existing 
personnel  systems  of  the  reserve  components  and  without  any 
major  environmental  changes.  This  model  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  that  separates  part-time  Selected  Reservists  from  their 
AGR/TAR  and  military  technician  counterparts. 

The  6th  QRMC  used  this  model  and  its  projections  to  examine 
future  levels  of  part-time  participation  by  members  with  over  16 
years  of  service;  participation  that  could  be  attributed  in 
large  part  to  the  operations  of  the  current  reserve  retirement 
system.  Projections  for  AGR/TAR  full-time  personnel  were 
excluded.  These  members  can  qualify  for  active  duty  retirement 
after  20  years  of  active  duty  and  in  many  cases  are  mandatorily 
retired  by  service  policy  when  or  soon  after  they  qualify  for 
retired  pay.  In  any  event,  once  qualified,  those  members  will 
receive  an  Immediate  annuity  when  they  retire.  Thus  the 
incentives  for  continued  service  after  initial  retirement 
qualification  are  markedly  different  in  the  case  of  active  duty 
retirement.  Projections  of  strength  levels  of  military 
technicians  were  also  excluded  because  of  the  requirement  for 
continued  reserve  membership  to  retain  their  technician 
employment  status  and  because  reserve  service  for  this  group  is 
primarily  affected  by  the  rules  for  civil  service  retirement. 

A  basic  set  of  assumptions  provided  a  conceptual  framework 
into  which  the  key  aspects  of  the  system  analysis  could  be 
fitted.  Assumptions  were  designed  to  be  realistic,  yet 
conservative,  to  avoid  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  future. 
Three  sets  of  projections  were  made  using  different  levels  of 
growth  in  the  personnel  endstrength  of  the  reserve  components. 
The  first  set  of  projections  assumes  that  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  the  end  strength  of  the  reserve  components  from  1986 
levels.  The  second  set  of  projections  assumes  a  modest  increase 
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in  endstrength  of  0.6  percent  per  year  for  each  component.  The 
third  set  of  projections  assumes  endstrengths  approximating 
those  in  the  1987  POM  estimates  for  each  of  the  components.  The 
assumptions  employed  are  as  follows: 

•  The  profile  of  accessions  is  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  level. 

•  Forward  continuation  rates  are  used. 

•  Continuation  rates  are  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  level. 

•  All  accession  years  of  service  (YOS)  are  treated  equally 
and  are  unlimited. 

•  The  projections  labelled  "FCl*  and  ''92Z''  allow  for  no 
growth  in  any  component. 

•  The  projection  l2d>elled  "FCZ"  allows  growth  of  0.6  percent 
per  component  per  year. 

•  The  projection  labelled  "92P''  allows  growth  at  1987  POM 
end  strength  estimates. 

•  If  a  population  continuation  rate  or  accession  continuation 
rate  is  nonexistent  in  YOS  <1,  a  rate  of  1.0  is 
siibstituted. 

•  If  the  YOS  unknown  continuation  rate  is  missing,  the 
overall  average  rate  is  substituted.  In  all  other  missing 
YOS  figures,  the  rate  for  the  preceding  YOS  rate  is 
substituted.- 

The  first  series  of  projections  (shown  with  odd  numbers:  G-1 
through  G-23)  were  made  under  the  "no  growth"  assumption.  The 
second  series  (shown  with  even  numbers:  G-2  through  G-24)  were 
made  under  the  assumption  of  0.6  percent  per  year  growth  in  end 
strength.  These  projections  were  divided  into  3  YOS  groups: 
16-20,  21-25,  and  25-30.  Because  the  findings  are  similar  with 
one  exception,  all  these  projections  are  discussed  together. 

The  last  series  of  projections  (Figures  G-25  through  G-34)  were 
made  to  examine  the  1992  force  structure  likely  to  result  from 
current  reserve  compensation  and  personnel  policies,  including 
the  current  reserve  retirement  system.  These  projections  were 
made  using  the  "no  growth"  assumption  and  again  assimlng  growth 
as  indicated  in  1987  POM  estimates.  The  force  structures  are 
labeled  86ACT,  92SS,  92Z,  and  92P.  The  86ACT  profile  represents 
the  actual  force  as  it  appeared  in  1986.  The  92SS  profile 
represents  the  desired  Steady-State  force  as  indicated  by  the 
resexrve  component.  The  92 Z  profile  is  the  resultant  force 
structure  in  1992  should  no  growth  in  the  force  occur  and  no  new 
reserve  compensation  and  personnel  policies  be  implemented. 
Lastly,  the  92P  is  the  resultant  profile,  again  in  1992,  should 
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growth  occur  as  indicatod  In  1987  POM  estiaates  and,  again, 
should  no  new  reserve  compensation  and  personnel  policies  be 
implemented. 

The  projections  show  several  clear  trends.  For  members 
currently  in  the  16-20  YOS  group,  a  "hump"  effect  is  readily 
apparent  in  most  of  the  projections.  This  correlates  to  the 
personnel  Increases  experienced  during  the  Viet  Nam  War.  For 
both  officers  and  enlisted  members,  those  representing  the  peak 
of  the  hump  were  40  years  of  age  in  1987.  In  the  future,  this 
hump  will  gradually  decrease  as  it  moves  through  the  succeeding 
YOS  groups.  Although  the  effects  of  the  hump  lessen  over  time, 
the  projections  indicate  that,  with  current  levels  of 
continuation,  even  after  the  effects  of  the  hump  have  passed 
through  the  system  the  reserve  components  will  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  force  with  over  16  years  of  service  than  they 
have  had  in  the  past.  The  projections  vary  by  component  and  by 
officer  and  enlisted  subpopulation.  Generally,  the  enlisted 
force  projections  indicate  that  the  percent  of  the  force  in  the 
higher  YOS  groupings  will  remain  high,  with  only  a  slight 
decline  from  the  peak  created  by  the  hump.  This  proportion  is 
also  higher  thi::i  desired,  as  all  components  have  indicated  via 
their  1992  Steady-State  profiles.  The  result  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  who  will  eventually  qualify  for  reserve 
retirement. 

The  differences  among  the  three  sets  of  projections  result 
from  the  endstrength  growth  assumed.  Comparing  the  three  sets 
of  projections,  the  only  substantial  difference  is  the  number  of 
members  entering  those  later  YOS  groups.  As  one  might  expect, 
there  are  slightly  more  members  entering  the  later  YOS  groups 
under  the  profiles  that  assume  end  strength  growth  than  under 
the  one  that  uses  the  "no  growth"  assumption.  When  0.6  percent 
endstrength  growth  is  assumed,  approximately  3  percent  more 
members  are  still  participating  in  the  year  2000  than  under  the 
"no  growth"  assumption. 

The  force  structure  projections  in  G-25  through  G-34  also 
depict  a  clear  trend.  In  both  1992  projections  (92Z  and  92P) , 
the  number  of  members  with  over  20  years  of  service 
significantly  increases  over  the  actual  1986  levels  in  every 
component.  The  92Z  and  92P  profiles  show  that  the  structure  of 
the  current'  force  will  diverge  even  further  from  the  desired 
1992  Steady-State. 

The  projections  clearly  show  that,  even  after  the  Viet  Nam  Era 
hump  passes  through  the  system,  the  current  high  continuation 
rates  result  in  sustained  high  strength  levels  in  the  later  YOS 
groups.  Sustained  continuation  rates  would  indicate  that 
increases  in  the  number  of  members  reaching  those  later  years  of 
service  are  not  simply  attributable  to  the  Viet  Nam  Era  hump, 
but  can  also  be  attributed  to  the  generally  high  levels  of 
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continuation  for  caraar  aanbara  In  tha  currant  rasarva  paraonnal 
aystaa.  In  addition,  it  appaara  that,  without  naar-tara  changaa 
to  aithar  tha  raaarva  coapanaation  ayataa  or  raaerva  paraonnal 
po:|.lclaa  or  both,  raaarva  forca  atructura  ia  carta  in  to  atay  out 
of  atap  with  tha  Staady-Stata  profilaa  providad  by  tha  raaarva 
conponanta. 
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Appendix  H.  MEMBER  AMD  SPOUSE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  RESERVE 

RETIREMENT  (OFFICERS  AMD  ENLISTED,  PART-TIME 
MEMBERS  ONLY) 

Source:  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 


The  graphs  in  this  appendix  show  the  distribution  of  responses 
to  survey  questions  relating  to  reserve  retirement. 

Figures  H-1  through  H-9  show  continuation  motivations  and 
intentions  of  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  members.  The  graphs 
reveal  a  significant  change  in  enlisted  members'  intentions 
beginning  after  the  sixth  year  of  service.  Over  60  percent  of 
reservists  with  prior  active  service  say  that  retirement 
benefits  had  a  major  impact  on  their  most  recent  decision  to 
stay  in  the  reserve.  The  next  most  important  compensation 
factor  is  the  need  of  money  for  basic  family  expenses. 

Figures  H-10  through  H-17  show  the  responses  of  Selected 
Reserve  officers  to  similar  questions.  Table  H-1  shows  the 
relative  contribution  of  monetary  and  nonmonetary  factors  in 
reserve  members'  most  recent  decision  to  continue  in  reserve 
service  as  reported  by  their  spouses.  The  table  shows  the 
percentage  of  those  who  say  the  factors  made  a  "major 
contribution."  For  both  officers  and  enlisted  members,  "getting 
credit  toward  military  retirement"  is  the  most  important  single 
factor. 

On  each  graph,  the  vertical  axis  shows  the  percentage  ral>j. 

On  some  graphs,  the  horizontal  axis  shows  components;  on  others, 
it  shows  years-of-service  (VOS)  groups.  Each  YOS  group  is 
identified  by  a  range  of  years  of  service.  If  the  numbers  in 
the  range  have  a  letter  suffix,  data  is  for  a  subset  of  the 
group.  These  subgroups  are  represented  by  the  following 
suffixes: 

•  PS  -  Prior  service 

•  NPS  -  No  prior  service 

•  RE  -  Retirement  eligible 

•  NRE  -  Not  retirement  eligible 

The  following  concl’U'ions  can  be  drawn  from  the  graphs: 

•  Reserve  retirement  increases  in  importance  to  members 
after  the  sixth  year  of  service. 
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•  The  majority  of  members  with  over  six  years  of  service  (and 
the  vast  majority  of  those  with  more  than  12  years) 
indicate  an  intent  to  stay  in  the  reserves  at  least  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  reserve  retirement. 

•  For  the  reservist  with  six  years  of  service  or  more, 
reserve  retirement  is  a  major  factor  in  the  decision  to 
continue  to  participate. 

•  Reserve  retirement  is  a  more  significant  factor  for  members 
with  prior  service  than  for  those  without  prior  service. 

•  Reserve  retirement  credit  is  perceived  as  very  Important  by 
the  spouses  of  reservist  as  well  as  by  the  members 
themselves . 

Table  H-1  in  this  appendix  shows  the  relative  importance  to 
spouses  of  all  factors  contributing  to  the  most  recent  decision 
to  stay  in  the  Guard/Reserve.  Percentages  are  given  for  spouses 
of  enlisted  members,  of  officers,  and  for  all  spouses. 
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Table  H-1.  Factors  Contributing  to  Nenbers  Host  Recent  Decision  to  Stay  in  the  Guard/Reaerve: 
Percentage  Uho  Say  Factor  Hade  a  "Hajor  Contribution" 


Contributing  Factor 

Spouse  of 
Enlisted 

Hember 

Spouse  of 
Officer 

Total 

Getting  credit  toward  nilitary  retirenent 

63.  OX 

74. 2X 

65.  OX 

Pride  in  Guard/Reserve  sccoaiplishHents 

48.4 

54.8 

49.5 

Serving  the  country 

46.7 

51.3 

47.5 

Needed  the  aioney  for  basic  family  expenses 

37.8 

28.2 

36.2 

Promotion  opportunities 

34.1 

45.3 

36.0 

Wanted  extra  money  to  use  now 

32.9 

28.6 

32.2 

Just  enjoy  the  Guard/Reserve 

32.1 

35.1 

32.6 

Challenge  of  military  training 

24.8 

23.6 

24.6 

Serving  with  the  people  in  the  unit 

22.8 

21.3 

22.5 

Saving  income  for  the  future 

17.4 

22.4 

18.3 

Travel/'get  away'  opportunities 

15.5 

12.2 

14.9 

Obtain  training  to  help  get  a  civilian  job 

12.0 

4.6 

10.7 

Opportunity  to  use  military  equipment 

12.7 

10.2 

12.3 

Using  educational  benefits 

10.0 

5.2 

9.1 

Source:  Spouse  Questionnaire:  Q.  17,76 
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Appendix  I. 


REGRESSION  RESULTS  FOR  INTENT  TO  REENLIST,  OR  TO 
REMAIN  UNTIL  RETIREMENT  (SYLLOGISTICS,  INC.) 


The  following  tables  present  the  results  of  regression 
analysis  of  the  intent  to  reenlist  and  the  intent  to  remain 
until  retirement  for  officers  and  enlisted  members.  The 
analysis  of  reserve  component  benefits  based  on  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys  (done  by  Syllogistics,  Inc.)  concludes  that 
retirement  is  the  single  most  important  benefit  to  members  of 
the  reserve  components. 

The  DoD  aggregate  regression  results  are  presented  in  this 
appendix.  Pages  1-2  through  1-5  present  DoD  aggregate 
regression  and  logit  regression  results  on  intent  to  remain  for 
officers  and  enlisted  members.  Credit  for  retirement,  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted,  is  the  single  most  significant 
explanation  for  intent  to  remain  in  service.  Pages  1-6  through 
I-IO  present  logit  results  for  officers  and  enlisted  by  pay 
grade  groupings.  Of  special  note  are  the  results  for  pay  grades 
E1-E4  (page  1-6)  where,  again,  credit  for  retirement  dwarfs  all 
other  explanations  for  intent  to  reenlist  or  intent  to  remain 
until  retirement. 
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TabU  1-1 


Regraatlon  Rasul ta  for  Infant  to  Stay  (Entistad) 


YtClJ&U 

Intercapt 

Suparvisor  attituda 

Absanca  for  uaakand 
drills 

Abaanea  for  annual 
training 

Raeaivad  aupplaawntal 
civilian  pay 

Ago 

Stayad  in  to  tarva 
country 

Eligible  for  education 
benefits 

Already  eligible  to 
retire 

High  school  graduate 

College  graduate 

Veteran 

Stayed  in  for  training 
to  get  a  civilian  job 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirenent 

Ratio  of  Reserve 
incoaia  to  civi  lian 

poy 


Infant  to  Stay 

Infant  to  Reenlist  Until  Rctireaent 


Paraawter 

Estimate 

T-Statistic* 

Paramatar 

Estimate 

T-Statistic* 

6.25 

39.06 

0.34 

15.39 

0.10 

5.94 

0.008 

3.58 

0.24 

9.41 

0.02 

5.41 

0.25 

11.29 

0.003 

1.10 

0.07 

1.89 

0.02 

4.81 

-0.003 

-1.04 

0.01 

29.33 

0.47 

19.80 

0.03 

7.94 

0.48 

13.57 

0.06 

12.49 

-0.98 

-11.88 

-0.84 

•74.30 

0.14 

3.28 

0.02 

3.07 

0.34 

6.63 

0.04 

5.90 

0.20 

5.47 

-0.004 

-0.72 

0.07 

4.53 

-0.006 

-2.99 

1.44 

73.58 

0.21 

77.76 

-0.0004 

-0.40 

0.000005 

0.03 

No.  of  observations:  30,794  30,906 

Adjusted  R-Square:  0.266  0,361 

*  T-statistics  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that  parameter  estimate  is  0.  The  critical  T 
statistic  for  95  percent  confidence  level  is  1.645  for  one-tailed  test  and  1.96  for 
two-tailed  test;  for  a  90  percent  confidence  level  it  is  1.282  for  one-tailed  test  and 
1.645  for  two-tailed  test. 
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Table  1-2.  Regression  Results  for  Intent  to  Stay  Until 
Retirement  (Officers) 


Variable 

Parameter  Estimate 

T-Statistic* 

Intercept 

6.62 

23.72 

Supervisor  attitude 

0.06 

2.31 

Absence  for  weekend  drills 

0.08 

1.94 

Absence  for  annual  training 
Received  supplemental 

0.13 

3.72 

civilian  pay 

0.12 

2.16 

Age 

0.07 

14.14 

Stayed  in  to  Serve  country 
Eligible  for  education 

0.44 

11.64 

benefits 

0.07 

1.16 

College  graduate 

-0.31 

-4.11 

Veteran 

Stayed  in  for  training 

0.13 

2.44 

to  get  a  civilian  job 
Stayed  in  for  credit 

0.05 

1.50 

toward  retirement 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income  to 

1.34 

38.45 

civilian  pay 

0.02 

1.59 

No.  of  observations:  5,956 
Adjusted  R-Square:  .31 

*  T-statistics  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that  parameter 
estimate  is  0.  The  critical  T-statistic  for  a  95  percent 
confidence  level  is  1.645  for  one-tailed  test  and  1.96  for 
two-tailed  test;  for  a  90  percent  confidence  level  it  is 
1.282  for  one-tailed  test  and  1.645  for  two-tailed  test. 
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Table  1-3.  Logit  Regression  Results  (Alt  Enlisted) 

Intent  to  Stay 

Intent  to  Reenlist*  Until  Retirement* 


Estimated 

Parameter 

Chi -Souare** 

Estimated 

Parameter  Chi -Souare** 

Intercept 

0.53 

16.81 

0.38 

9.21 

Supervisor  attitude 

0.08 

32.21 

0.03 

4.35 

Absence  for  weekend 

drill 

0.16 

60.22 

0.09 

22.44 

Absence  for  annual 

training 

0.16 

80.70 

0.04 

6.01 

Received  supplemental 

Civilian  pay 

0.03 

0.78 

0.12 

18.40 

Age 

-0.01 

28.73 

0.005 

7.20 

stayed  in  to  serve 

country 

0.28 

208.88 

0.01 

27.79 

Eligible  for 

education  benefits 

0.33 

124.77 

0.35 

153.51 

High  school  graduate 

0.01 

7.59 

0.03 

0.92 

College  graduate 

0.21 

23.84 

0.39 

93.54 

Veteran 

0.15 

22.86 

0.33 

138.39 

Already  el igible  to 

retire 

-0.64 

98.47 

... 

... 

Stayed  in  for  training 

to  get  a  civilian  job 

0.06 

22.12 

-0.03 

4.62 

Stayed  in  for  credit 

toward  retirement 

0.86 

2895.04 

1.11 

3721.76 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 

to  civil ian  pay 

•0.0006 

0.39 

-0.0001 

0.01 

R  s 

0.406*** 

R  *  0.448*** 

*  Dependent  variable. 

**  Chi-Square  statistic  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that  parameter  estimate  is  0.  The 
critical  Chi-Square  statistic  for  a  93  percent  confidence  level  is  3.84. 

***  R  is  a  statistic  that  is  between  -1  and  +1  and  provides  a  measure  of  the  contribution  of 
variables  independent  of  the  sample  size.  R  measures  the  predictive  ability  of  the  model 
and  is  similar  to  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient.  For  more  information  see 
Atkinson,  A.  C.  (1980),  "A  Note  on  the  Generalized  Information  Criterion 
for  Choice  of  Model",  Biometrika,  67,  418. 
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Table  1-4.  Logit  Regression  Results  (All  Officers) 


Intent  to  Stay  Until  Retirement* 


Estimated 

Parameter 

Chi-Souare** 

Intercept 

4.11 

165.85 

Supervisor  attitude 

0.02 

0.32 

Absence  for  weekend  drill 

0.05 

0.93 

Absence  for  annual  training 
Received  supplemental 

0.07 

2.69 

civilian  pay 

0.08 

1.37 

Age 

-0.09 

304.25 

Stayed  in  to  serve  country 
Eligible  for  education 

0.29 

43.22 

benefits 

0.25 

11.31 

College  graduate 

0.38 

21.62 

Veteran 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 

0.31 

23.87 

get  a  civilian  job 

Stayed  in  for  credit 

1 

o 

o 

H 

0.10 

toward  retirement 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 

0.99 

597.31 

to  civilian  pay 

0.008 

0.07 

R  =  0.353*** 

*  Dependent  variable. 

**  Chi-Square  statistic  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that 
parameter  estimate  is  0.  The  critical  Chi-Square 
statistic  for  a  95  percent  level  is  3.84. 

***  R  is  a  statistic  that  is  between  -1  and  +1  and  provides  a 
measure  of  the  contribution  of  variables  independent  of 
the  sample  size.  R  measures  the  predictive  ability  of  the 
model  and  is  similar  to  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient.  For  more  information  see  Atkinson,  A.  C. 
(1980),  "A  Note  on  the  Generalized  Information  Criterion 
for  Choice  of  a  Model",  Biometrika,  67,  413-418. 
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Table  1-5.  Logit  Regression  Results,  Pay  Grades  E1-E4 


Intent  to  Reenlist* 
Estimated 

Parameter  Chi -Souare* 


Intent  to  Stay 
Until  Retirement* 
Estimated 


Parameter 


Chi -Square** 


Intercept 

Supervisor  attitude 
Absence  for  weekend 
drill 

Absence  for  annual 
training 

Received  supplemental 
civi lian  pay 
Age 

Stayed  in  to  serve 
country 
Eligible  for 

education  benefits 
High  school  graduate 
College  graduate 
Veteran 

Already  eligible  to 
retire 

Stayed  in  for  training 
to  get  a  civilian  job 
Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 
Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civi lian  pay 


*  Dependent  variable. 


0.16 

0.55 

-1.28 

30.56 

0.09 

15.70 

0.07 

8.87 

0.15 

20.59 

0.07 

3.27 

0.14 

23.92 

0.07 

4.25 

0.12 

5.44 

0.04 

0.59 

0.01 

9.35 

0.05 

97.19 

0.28 

85.22 

0.20 

29.70 

0.42 

83.31 

0.45 

81.28 

0.03 

0.25 

-0.05 

0.82 

0.19 

4.28 

0.21 

4.69 

0.10 

3.12 

-0.09 

2.04 

1.43 

5.85 

... 

... 

0.07 

12.86 

-0.04 

3.71 

0.84 

1327.78 

1.06 

1369.44 

0.0009 

0.32 

0.001 

0.12 

R 

«  0.436*** 

R  * 

0.482*** 

pertains 

to  null  hypothesis 

that  parameter  estimat 

critical  Chi-Square  statistic  for  a  95  pe'cent  confidence  level  is  3.84. 

***  R  is  a  statistic  that  is  between  -1  and  *1  and  provides  a  measure  of  the  contribution  of 
variables  independent  of  the  sample  size.  R  measures  the  predictive  ability  of  the  model 
and  is  similar  to  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient.  For  more  information  see 
Atkinson,  A.  C.  (1980),  "A  Note  on  the  Generalized  Information  Criterion 
for  Choice  of  Model",  Biometrika,  67,  413-418. 
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Table  1-6 


Logit  Regreision  Results,  Pay  Grades  E5-E9 


Intent  to 

Reenlist* 

Intent  to  Stay 
Until  Retireawnt* 

Estimated 

Parameter 

Chi-SQuar»* 

Estimated 

Parameter 

Intercept 

1.46 

65.70 

1.79 

125.35 

Supervisor  attitude 

0.09 

23.01 

0.03 

3.32 

Absence  for  weekend 

drill 

0.16 

37.37 

0.10 

17.65 

Absence  for  annual 
training 

0.20 

68.41 

0.05 

5.30 

Received  supplemental 
civilian  pay 

0.05 

1.71 

0.07 

4.38 

Age 

-0.04 

203.39 

-0.03 

140.60 

Stayed  in  to  serve 
country 

0.30 

136.39 

0.08 

11.86 

Eligible  for 

education  benefits 

0.19 

23.18 

0.22 

39.06 

High  school  graduate 

0.11 

5.78 

0.03 

0.41 

College  graduate 

0.25 

23.17 

0.33 

54.62 

Veteran 

0.13 

12.32 

0.32 

92.92 

Already  eligible  to 
retire 

-0.49 

54.87 

... 

... 

Stayed  in  for  training 
to  get  a  civilian  job 

0.09 

23.46 

•0.02 

1.54 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

0.79 

1127.50 

1.07 

1866.96 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civi lian  pay 

0.02 

0.60 

0.005 

0.18 

R  >  0. 

,326*** 

R  =  0.331*** 

*  Dependent  variable. 

**  Chi-Square  statistic  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that  parameter  estimate  is  0.  The 
critical  Chi-Square  statistic  for  a  95  percent  confidence  level  is  3.84. 

***  R  is  a  statistic  that  is  between  -1  and  -rl  and  provides  a  measure  of  the  contribution  of 
variables  independent  of  the  sample  size.  R  measures  the  predictive  ability  of  the  model 
and  is  similar  to  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient.  For  more  information  see 
Atkinson,  A.  C.  (1980),  "A  Note  on  the  Generalized  Information  Criterion 
for  Choice  of  Model",  Biometrika,  67,  413-418. 
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Table  1-7.  Logit  Regression  Results,  Pay  Grades  01-02,  W1 


Intent  to  Stay  Until  Retirement* 


Estimated 

Parameter 

Chi-Scmare** 

Intercept 

0.71 

0.87 

Supervisor  attitude 

0.005 

0.01 

Absence  for  weekend  drill 

0.13 

1.48 

Absence  for  annual  training 

0.15 

2.44 

Received  supplemental 
civilian  pay 

0.20 

1.68 

Age 

0.01 

0.59 

Stayed  in  to  serve  country 

0.26 

5.99 

Eligible  for  education 
benefits 

0.55 

9.42 

College  graduate 

-0.05 

0.07 

Veteran 

0.55 

9.36 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 

0.06 

0.65 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

1.01 

161.84 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 

0.20 

4.24 

R  =  0.436*** 

*  Dependent  variable. 

**  Chi-Square  statistic  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that 
parameter  estimate  is  0.  The  critical  Chi-Square 
statistic  for  a  95  percent  level  is  3.84. 

***  R  is  a  statistic  that  is  between  -1  and  +1  and  provides  a 
measure  of  the  contribution  of  variables  independent  of 
the  sample  size.  R  measures  the  predictive  ability  of  the 
model  and  is  similar  to  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient.  For  more  information  see  Atkinson,  A.  C. 
(1980),  "A  Note  on  the  Generalized  Information  Criterion 
for  Choice  of  a  Model",  Biometrika,  67,  413-418. 
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Table  I'-8.  Logit  Regression  Results,  Pay  Grades  03-0S,  W2-W4 


Intent  to 

Stay  Until  Retirement* 

Estimated 

Parameter 

cni-gqmarg** 

Intercept 

4.94 

137.37 

Supervisor  attitude 

0.01 

0.08 

Absence  for  weekend  drill 

0.04 

0.46 

Absence  for  annual  training 

0.07 

2.23 

Received  supplemental 
civilian  pay 

-0.01 

0.02 

Age 

-0.11 

237.10 

Stayed  in  to  serve  country 

0.35 

49.01 

Eligible  for  education 
benefits 

0.10 

1.31 

College  graduate 

0.47 

22.00 

Veteran 

0.14 

3.65 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 
get  a  civilian  job 

0.002 

0.01 

Stayed  in  for  credit 
toward  retirement 

0.94 

347.73 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 
to  civilian  pay 

0.0003 

0.01 

R  =  0.339*** 

*  Dependent  variable. 

**  Chi-Square  statistic  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that 
parameter  estimate  is  0.  The  critical  Chi-Square 
statistic  for  a  95  percent  level  is  3.84. 

***  R  is  a  statistic  that  is  between  -1  and  +1  and  provides  a 
measure  of  the  contribution  of  variables  independent  of 
the  sample  size.  R  measures  the  predictive  ability  of  the 
model  and  is  similar  to  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient.  For  more  information  see  Atkinson,  A.  C. 
(1980),  "A  Note  on  the  Generalized  Information  Criterion 
for  Choice  of  a  Model",  Biometrika,  67,  413-418. 
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Table  1-9.  Logit  Regression  Results,  Pay  Grades  06-07 


Intent  to  Stay  Until 
Estimated 
Parameter 

Retirement* 

Chi-Sotuare** 

Intercept 

-1.47 

0.54 

Supervisor  attitude 

0.19 

2.54 

Absence  for  weekend  drill 

-0.09 

0.19 

Absence  for  annual  training 
Received  Supplemental 

0.01 

0.01 

civilian  pay 

-0.01 

0.01 

Age 

-0.01 

0.18 

Stayed  in  to  serve  country 
Eligible  for  education 

0.12 

0.38 

benefits 

0.81 

4.40 

College  graduate 

1.39 

3.99 

Veteran 

Stayed  in  for  training  to 

0.27 

1.20 

get  a  civilian  job 

Stayed  in  for  credit 

0.01 

0.01 

toward  retirement 

Ratio  of  Reserve  income 

-0.39 

5.40 

to  civilian  pay 

00 

• 

o 

1 

0.30 

R  =  0.320*** 

*  Dependent  variable . 

**  Chi-Square  statistic  pertains  to  null  hypothesis  that 
parameter  is  0.  The  critical  Chi-Square  statistic  for  a 
95  percent  confidence  level  is  3.84. 

***  R  is  a  statistic  that  is  between  -1  and  +1  and  provides  a 
measure  of  the  contribution  of  varied>les  independent  of 
the  sample  size.  R  measures  the  predictive  ability  of  the 
model  and  is  similar  to  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient.  For  more  information  see  Atkinson,  A.  C. 
(1980) ,  "A  Note  on  the  Generalized  Information  Criterion 
for  Choice  of  a  Model",  Biometrika,  67,  413-418. 
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AGES/JOB  ASSIGNMENTS  IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

Concern  has  been  expressed  often  about  "aging  of  the  force”  in  the  reserve 
components.  As  the  combat  experienced  Vietnam  veterans  who  remained  in  the 
reserve  grow  older  year  by  year,  the  "hump”  shows  up  graphically  in  age  charts  of  ail 
the  reserve  components.  Two  distinct  problems  can  be  implied  by  the  "aging  of  the 
force”  issue.  One  is  that  the  current  force  contains  many  members  who  are  too  old  to 
perform  their  job  effectively;  e.g.,  the  over- 40  year  old  infantryman  who  may  be 
required  to  assault  enemy  positions  on  a  future  battlefield.  The  second  problem  is 
that  the  current  age  distribution  could,  at  some  future  time,  lead  to  excessive 
numbers  of  reservists  who  are  too  old  for  their  assigned  jobs.  In  either  case, 
quantitative  descriptions  of  these  potential  problems  are  most  useful  when  age 
requirements,  inventory,  and  other  data  are  disaggregated  into  job  categories. 

This  paper  analyzes  the  current  force  only  by  relating  the  ages  of  reserve 
component  members  to  their  current  assignments  within  each  reserve  component. 
This  is  accomplished  by  separating  each  component  into  DoD  Occupational  Groups 
and  tabulating  the  age  groups  within  each  of  the  Occupational  Groups  for  each 
reserve  component.  The  tables  were  constructed  from  data  provided  by  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  from  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel 
Data  System  (RCCPDS).  The  data  came  from  the  May  1987  data  base.  Members 
were  placed  in  occupational  groups  based  on  their  duty  specialty  rather  than  their 
primary  specialty.  This  assures  that  the  analysis  is  based  on  jobs  actually  being 
performed  by  reservists  rather  than  on  other  jobs  for  which  they  might  have  been 
trained. 

Within  the  minimum  and  maximum  age  limits  of  military  service,  there  are 
many  jobs  in  all  the  reserve  components  for  which  age  is  not  a  significant  criterion. 
Many  jobs  require  specialized  knowledge  and  technical  skills  which  can  be  acquired 
only  through  experience.  These  jobs  can  be  —  and  are  being  —  filled  by  individuals 
with  long  service  in  the  same  unit,  many  of  whom  returned  to  their  home  town  after 
active  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  youth  and  vigor  are  prime  requisites  for  infantrymen  and 
some  other  combat  arms  jobs,  all  of  which  are  identified  in  the  Occupational  Groups 
discussed  herein.  Even  in  the  combat  arms  some  jobs  require  experience  as  well  as 
technical  knowledge  and  leadership  with  the  result  that  some  personnel  in  the  older 
age  brackets  can  be  found  in  the  combat  arms  in  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components. 
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Officer  and  enlisted  personnel  are  classified  separately  by  Occupational  Groups 
in  the  OoD  Occupational  Conversion  Manual.  We  discuss  them  separately  in  the 
following  sections.  About  one-third  of  enlisted  Naval  Reservists  are  not  included  in 
any  occupational  group  due  to  a  data  problem  which  classifies  them  as  "unknown.” 

ENUSTEO  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 

In  this  section  we  examine  separately  each  of  nine  Enlisted  Occupational 
Groups  (groups  0  through  8)  by  age  group  for  each  reserve  component  and  for  all 
reserve  components.  Occupational  group  9,  which  includes  trainees,  students, 
patients,  prisoners,  and  transients,  is  not  discussed.  We  also  display  the  same  data 
by  age  group  for  each  active  component  and  for  all  active  components  in  the  same 
Enlisted  Occupational  Groups. 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairmen 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  100  —  199  includes  specialists  in  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  various  types  of  electronic  and  allied  equipment, 
including  radio,  radar,  navigation,  weapons,  and  computers,  among  others. 

Table  1  shows  that  even  in  this  field  where  highly  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  are  the  prime  requisites,  only  17.9  percent  of  reserve  component 
members  are  over  40  years  old.  This  varies  across  the  components  with  the  Air 
National  Guard  having  the  highest  percentage  (23.3  percent)  of  personnel  over  40. 
This  is  natural  with  the  high  emphasis  in  this  component  on  electronic  equipment 
associated  with  combat  aircraft. 

Reserve  component  personnel  in  this  group  are  generally  older  that  active 
personnel,  especially  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  (see  Table  2),  because  many  of  these 
jobs  are  filled  primarily  by  personnel  who  learned  their  high  skills  on  active  duty. 
Earlier  studies  have  documented  the  difficulty  of  training  non-prior-service 
personnel  for  these  high  skill  jobs. 

Incumbent  age  is  not  of  significant  or  primary  importance  to  jobs  in  this  field  in 
either  the  active  or  reserve  components. 

Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  200  —  299  includes  the  operation  and 
monitoring  of  radio,  radio  teletype,  radar,  sonar  and  allied  communications  and 
intelligence  consoles.  The  group  also  includes  specialists  who  gather  and  interpret 
photographic,  electronic,  and  documentary  intelligence. 

The  same  situation  prevails  here  as  in  the  previous  occupational  group.  Only 
11.6  percent  of  reserve  component  members  are  over  40,  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
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TABLE  1 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  0<cupational  Group  100*199  -  Electronic  Equipment  Repairmen 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

ARNC 

USAR 

ANGUS 

USAFR 

USNR 

USMCR 

All 

components 

A 

M 

Au 

O 

IS 

4 

■■ 

■ 

8 

3 

3 

21 

7 

9 

7 

<-24 

34 

S 

9| 

6 

19 

3 

60 

7 

28 

5 

A 

Nr 

CD 

SO 

t 

99 

mgm 

IS 

8 

36 

8 

78 

8 

45 

9 

<  «  J2 

61 

3 

99 

■9 

■ 

4 

52 

3 

87 

3 

S8 

9 

<  =«  36 

71 

7 

82  4 

63  4 

70 

4 

63 

8 

90 

a 

69 

8 

o 

V 

83 

0 

909 

76  7 

85 

0 

79 

4 

96 

2 

82 

1 

<  >44 

90 

1 

95  1 

85  6 

90 

1 

90 

3 

98 

6 

89 

7 

<  =48 

94 

4 

976 

91  9 

94 

) 

95 

8 

99 

6 

94 

4 

<  >52 

97 

7 

99  0 

97  3 

97 

9 

98 

2 

99 

9 

97 

9 

Total 

t0.91S 

3.834 

10.017 

3.050 

5.806 

1.352 

34.974 

Mean 

30  6 

27  8 

33  4 

_ 1 

32  3  ' 

330 

25  5 

31  4 

TABLE  2 


ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  100*199  -  Electronic  Equipment  Repairmen 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

All 

components 

<  =  20 

15.2 

10  8 

13  7 

10  1 

116 

<  =24 

41.9 

44  6 

55  1 

37  4 

42  1 

<  =28 

61.4 

688 

76.3 

63  3 

65  9 

<  =  32 

76.5 

83  2 

87  3 

77  9 

80  3 

<  =36 

88  0 

91  7 

93  6 

88  4 

89  9 

<  =  40 

96  7 

97  5 

98  5 

96  6 

97  1 

II 

V 

99  2 

99  3 

99  6 

99  2 

99  3 

00 

II 

V 

99.8 

99  9 

99  9 

99  9 

999 

<  =52 

100.0 

1000 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

Total 

30,228 

61.867 

10,125 

58,977 

161.197 

Mean 

27.4 

26  7 

25  5 

27  6 

27  1 
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has  the  highest  percentage  (24.6  percent)  of  personnel  over  40  for  the  same  reasons 
as  with  electronic  equipment  repairmen  (see  Table  3). 

TABLES 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  200-299  -  Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

ARNG 

U5AR 

ANGUS 

USAFR 

USNR 

USMCR 

All 

comoonents 

<  -20 

13.4 

22  0 

5  7 

50 

40 

24  8 

14  3 

A 

B 

45  0 

49  3 

23  2 

t7  3 

23  1 

66  7 

43  1 

<  -28 

62  t 

67  6 

379 

335 

39  7 

32  1 

60  2 

<  -  32 

67  9 

77  5 

49  6 

47  ) 

54  7 

88  1 

68  3 

<  -36 

80  8 

84  3 

608 

604 

66  8 

9t  6 

79  3 

A 

■ 

2a 

O 

89  4 

91  4 

75  4 

76  6 

81  3 

95  4 

88  4 

<  -44 

94  4 

95  7 

86  0 

86  0 

904 

97  9 

93  9 

<  -48 

970 

979 

92  5 

9t  9 

95  8 

99  4 

96  9 

■ 

V 

96  8 

99  1 

97  3 

97  0 

98  4 

99  9 

98  8 

Total 

40.999 

16.151 

3.575 

666 

8.095 

3,009 

72  495 

Mean 

28  1 

26  8 

334 

34  0 

32  3 

24  7 

28  S 

Here  also  reserve  component  personnel  are  generally  older  than  active 
personnel  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  previous  occupational  group.  Even  so.  the 
mean  age  of  reserve  component  personnel  in  this  group  is  only  2.3  years  higher  than 
active  personnel  (see  Table  4). 

Health  Care  Specialists 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  300  —  399  includes  specialists  in 
patient  care  and  treatment,  ancillary  medical  support,  and  in  technical  and  related 
medical  and  dental  services,  administration  and  logistics. 

Here  we  find  a  somewhat  different  picture  which  is  explainable  by  the 
difference  in  medical  duties  among  the  components  (see  Table  5).  Overall. 
10.3  percent  of  all  reserve  component  members  in  this  group  are  over  40.  In  the 
Army  Reserve  7.7^rcent  are  over  40  and  in  the  Army  National  Guard  11.4  percent 
are  over  40.  Looked  at  the  other  way,  about  90  percent  of  reserve  component 
personnel  in  this  group  are  under  40  except  in  the  Air  National  Guard.  These 
numbers  provide  ample  room  for  personnel  managers  to  assure  youth  and  vigor 
among  medical  personnel  serving  in  the  forward  combat  areas  upon  mobilization. 
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TABLE  4 


ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  200-299  -  Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

All 

1  components 

<  =  20 

19.1 

16.3 

23.0 

1 1.4 

17.2 

<  =24 

50  8 

50  2 

62  8 

37  0 

49.0 

<  =  28 

71  5 

71  0 

80.1 

61  9 

70  2 

<  =32 

84  7 

83  8 

89  1 

76  5 

83  3 

<  =  36 

92  9 

91  6 

94  3 

87  1 

91  6 

o 

II 

V 

97.9 

97  1 

98  0 

96  0 

97  3 

<  =  44 

99  4 

99  1 

99  3 

99  1 

99  2 

<  =48 

99  9 

99  8 

999 

99  9 

99  9 

<  =  52 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Total 

78,689 

48.733 

11.834 

30.750 

170.006 

Mean 

259 

26  1 

24.6 

27  8 

26  2 

TABLE  S 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  300-399  -  Health  Care  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

jgc 

A«NG 

USAB 

ANGUS 

^  USAFR 

USNR 

U5MCR 

All 

COntponentS 

<*20 

180 

24  7 

4  7 

6  1 

96 

<  .  24 

40  5 

48  3 

21  4 

25  3 

30  7 

<  =28 

64  5 

■  ■ 

46  2 

49  0 

... 

57  S 

<  «  32 

mm 

76  0 

HI 

63  4 

65  1 

70  3 

<  -  36 

84  7 

HI 

77  8 

80  6 

<  «  40 

mm 

92  3 

HI  1 

mm 

88  4 

89  7 

<  «44 

93  7 

96  \ 

88  8 

93  1 

94  2 

94  5 

<  a  48 

96  7 

98  2 

936 

96  1 

96  9 

97  2 

<  i52 

98  5 

99  3 

97’4  1 

98  4  1 

98  S 

... 

98  8 

Total 

18,513 

30.433 

3  568 

6  379 

7.944 

66.83  7 

Mean 

28  8 

27  1 

32  8 

30  8 

30  1 

28  6 
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Here  the  ages  of  active  and  reserve  component  personnel  are  closely  parallel. 
On  the  average  reserve  component  personnel  are  only  1.7  years  older  (see  Table  6). 

TABLES 

ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  100>399  -  Health  Care  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

All 

components 

15.0 

13  2 

— 

1 

1  12.7 

13  8 

43.0 

45.2 

'  47.1 

44.8 

<  =28 

63  5 

66.6 

— 

68.4 

65  8 

<  =32 

786 

80.4 

... 

80.7 

79.7 

<  =  36 

896 

90  7 

... 

89  9 

90  0 

<  =  40 

%6 

972 

... 

96  7 

96.8 

11 

V 

990 

99  1 

... 

99  1 

99  0 

<  =48 

998 

998 

... 

99.9 

99  8 

<  =52 

100,0 

100.0 

... 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

41.964 

29,630 

... 

28,309 

99,903 

Mean 

27.1 

26.8 

... 

26  7 

269 

Other  Technical  and  Allied  Specialists 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  400  —  499  includes  specialists  in 
technical  and  professional-type  skills  not  elsewhere  classified.  These' skills  include 
photography,  cartography,  meteorology,  ordnance  disposal,  laboratory  analysis,  and 
music,  among  others. 

None  of  the  specific  job  descriptions  within  this  broad  group  appear  to  require 
youth  and  vigor  as  a  prerequisite,  and  Table  7  reflects  a  broad  spread  among  all  age 
groups  with  18.3  percent  of  all  reserve  component  personnel  over  the  age  of  40.  Since 
these  are  such  highly  specialized  assignments,  the  table  seems  to  reflect  the  highly 
desirable  recruitment  and  retention  of  prior-service  personnel  who  gained  such 
experience  on  active  duty. 

As  expected,  reserve  component  personnel  are  generally  older  (by  3.3  years) 
than  active  component  personnel  in  this  group  but  this  reflects  the  retention  of  these 
highly  skilled  personnel  where  such  an  age  difference  is  not  significant  (see  Table  8). 
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RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  400-499  -  Other  Technical  and  Allied  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  aqe  group  by  components) 


Component/ 
jge  1 

ARNG 

USAft 

AMOUS 

USAfR 

USMCR 

All 

components 

A 

H 

S 

12  6 

198 

3.9 

4  1 

3  1 

22  7 

12  2 

< 

)0  2 

42  8 

180 

188 

12  8 

63  5 

30  5 

<  .28 

45  0 

61  0 

32  I 

38$ 

28  0 

78  4 

464 

<  =  32 

560 

72  4 

45  8 

51  3 

40  7 

85  1 

58  1 

<  =36 

66  a 

80  7 

579 

64  9 

54  9 

91  5 

68  7 

<  =40 

80  9 

89  6 

74  2 

79  0 

70  9 

96  2 

81  7 

<  =44 

89  1 

94  7 

848 

88  2 

82  2 

98  9 

89  6 

<  =48 

93  8 

97  2 

91  7 

932 

89  1 

99  8  ' 

94  2 

<  =52 

97  3 

99  0 

96  8 

97  3 

94  6 

1000 

1 

97  6 

Total 

1  1.074 

7.447 

5.357 

1.552 

1.143 

529 

it.t02 

Mean 

31  7 

28  1 

34t 

33  1 

3S6 

25  1 

31  3 

TABLES 


ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  400-499  -  Other  Technical  and  Allied  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

All 

components 

<  =20 

10.4 

5  7 

16  8 

10  9 

10.3 

<  =24 

349 

269 

52  2 

39  3 

36  7 

<  =28 

57.9 

52.7 

71.4 

61.4 

59.5 

<  =32 

76.5 

72.2 

84  1 

75  5 

760 

<  =36 

88.6 

840 

91  7 

86.6 

87.3 

<  =40 

96  3 

93.0 

97.3 

95.9 

95  7 

<  =44 

98  9 

97.3 

98  8 

990 

98  9 

<  =48 

99  8 

99.3 

99  8 

99  8 

998 

<  =52 

100.0 

998 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

15.790 

7.223 

3.402 

18.508 

44,923 

Mean 

28  0 

29  3 

26.1 

27  8 

28.0 
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Functional  Support  and  Administration 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  500  —  599  includes  general 
administrative,  clerical  and  personnel  specialists.  The  group  also  includes 
administrative  specialists  in  data  processing,  information,  and  related  areas,  and 
functional  support  specialists  in  areas  such  as  supply,  transportation,  and  flight 
operations. 

Here  again  no  specific  job  descriptions  within  this  group  appear  to  require 
youth  and  vigor  as  prerequisites,  and  the  tables  reflect  a  broad  spread  similar  to  that 
of  the  Other  Technical  and  Allied  Specialists.  Here  18.9  percent  of  all  reserve 
personnel  are  over  40  with  the  Air  National  Guard  having  the  highest  percentage 
(27.1  percent)  over  40  (see  Table  9). 

TABLES 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  S00-S99  -  Functional  Support  and  Administration 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Comoonent.' 

ARNO 

USAR 

ANOUS 

USAfR 

USNR 

USMCR 

AH 

componenti 

<  =20 

100 

136 

4  4 

42 

3  t 

19  7 

M  6 

<  =24 

26  7 

41  a 

18  4 

162 

14  0 

530 

30  0 

<  =28 

41  7 

58  4 

32  1 

29  7 

270 

69  5 

45  1 

en 

It 

V 

S3  7 

70  1 

44  3 

43  8 

40  3 

80  0 

57  3 

<  »  36 

65  5 

78  9 

58  t 

57  9 

56  0 

86  5 

68  6 

<  -40 

78  9 

88  2 

72  9 

74  4 

73  4 

93  7 

81  1 

<  «  44 

87  3 

93  8 

02  7 

850 

86  0 

97  1 

89  0 

CO 

Rd 

V 

92  3 

96  7 

89  5 

91  2 

93  2 

99  I 

93  7 

<  *52 

96  1 

98  6 

95  2 

95  9 

97  2 

99  8 

97  0 

Total 

59,758 

62.190 

21.740 

15.774 

12.071 

5.218 

1  76.751 

Mean 

32  4 

28  6 

34  6 

33  1 

34  9 

26  6 

31  5 

Just  as  in  the  previous  group,  reserve  component  members  are  generally  older 
(by  3.1  years)  than  active  component  personnel  who  do  the  same  work  (see  Table  10). 
In  actual  numbers  of  personnel  over  40  in  the  reserve  components,  this  group 
accounts  for  the  largest  number  —  33,406  individuals  —  and  age  is  not  a  job 
criterion. 
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TAUE  10 


active  components 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupetionat  Group  S00>599  -  Functional  Support  and  Administration 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  a^e  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corpi 

Air  Force 

All 

components 

<  =20 

139 

7.5 

1S.4 

10.0 

11.4 

<  =  24 

39  7 

31.0 

462 

35.2 

37  1 

<  =28 

58  2 

53.S 

66.9 

558 

57.3 

<  =32 

73  5 

69.5 

80.6 

69.6 

72.0 

<  =36 

85  3 

83  5 

89  4 

82  3 

84  3 

o 

IJ 

V 

94  3 

92.8 

96  2 

94.3 

94  2 

11 

V 

97  9 

97  3 

98  6 

98  5 

98  1 

00 

M 

V 

99  5 

99.3 

99  7 

99.8 

99.7 

<  =52 

99  9 

99.8 

99  9 

100.0 

99.9 

Total 

104,942 

54,745 

29,253 

110,664 

299,604 

Mean 

28.1 

29  1 

26  8 

28.7  . 

28.4 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairmen 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  600  —  699  includes  specialists  in  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  electrical,  mechanical,  hydraulic,  and  pneumatic 
equipment. 

In  all  the  Services,  the  preponderant  numbers  of  these  personnel  would  work  in 
areas  far  removed  from  the  battlefield,  mostly  in  major  repair  shops  and 
installations.  Age  appears  not  to  be  a  major  consideration  in  any  specialty  subset 
within  this  occupational  group,  and  the  table  above  reflects  a  wide  spread  among  all 
age  groups  with  17.0  percent  of  all  reserve  component  members  over  40  years  old 
(see  Table  11).  Here  again  the  Air  National  Guard  has  the  highest  percentage 
(26.7  percent)  over  40,  reflecting  stability  and  traditional  long  service  in  local  Air 
National  Guard  units. 

As  in  other  groups,  reserve  component  members  are  generally  older  (by 
4.7  years)  than  active  component  members  (see  Table  12).  This  group  accounts  for 
another  26,951  reserve  component  personnel  over  40,  and  age  is  not  a  job  criterion. 
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TASLE11 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  OccupatioiMl  Croup  600-E99  -  Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairmen 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

ARNG 

USAR 

ANGUS 

USAfR 

USNR 

U5MCR 

All 

components 

o 

V 

156 

22  5 

40 

54 

2  7 

22  9 

13  1 

<  -24 

35  5 

48  2 

182 

20  8 

22  8 

63  5 

33  2 

<  =28 

SI  7 

65  S 

33  6 

38  1 

41  1 

79  8 

49  8 

<  =32 

62  6 

76  3 

45  3 

52  6 

538 

86  8 

61  2 

<  =36 

72  5 

83  7 

57  5 

64  5 

64  9 

91  5 

71  2 

<  =  40 

83  9 

917 

73  3 

79  0 

78  7 

96  3 

830 

<  S  44 

906 

95  6 

83  6 

87  6 

87  8 

98  7 

900 

<  =48 

94  S 

97  8 

90  1 

92  1 

93  6 

996 

94  2 

<  =52 

97  5 

99  t 

95  8 

96  0 

97  2 

99  9 

97.4 

Total 

70.010 

27.312 

25.922 

15.817 

14.008 

5.468 

158.537 

Mean 

30  3 

27  2 

34  5 

33  1 

32  8 

250 

30  8 

TABLE  12 

ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  600-E99  -  Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairmen 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

All 

components 

<  =20 

19.2 

13.2 

19.5 

15.4 

15.9 

<  =24 

54. 3 

49  1 

60  4 

44.6 

49  8 

<  =28 

73  3 

72.1 

79.5 

67.5 

71.5 

<  =  32 

85.3 

84  2 

89  3 

80.7 

83.7 

<  =  36 

92  8 

92.5 

95  4 

899 

92  0 

<  =40 

97  9 

97  4 

988 

97.5 

97  7 

<  =44 

99  5 

99  2 

99.6 

99.4 

99  4 

<  =48 

99.9 

99  8 

99  9 

99  9 

99  9 

<  =52 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

Total 

95,652 

126,569 

28,064 

121.193 

371.478 

Mean 

25.6 

26.2 

24  8 

26  7 

26.1 
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Craftsmen 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  700  —  799  includes  the  formation, 
fabrication,  and  installation  of  structures  and  components,  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  utilities,  and  related  trades  and  crafts. 

The  jobs  in  this  occupational  group  are  typically  performed  some  distance  from 
the  battlefield,  and  most  of  them  require  specialized  knowledge  and  experience.  Age 
is  not  a  job  criterion.  As  in  other  groups.  Table  13  reflects  a  wide  spread  among  all 
age  groups  with  20.2  percent  of  all  reserve  component  personnel  in  this  group  over 
40  years  old. 

TABLE  13 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  700-799  -  Craftsmen 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  aqe  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

ARNG 

U5AR 

ANGUS 

USAfR 

USNR 

USMCR 

All 

components 

<^2Q 

18  2 

26  2 

30 

42 

48 

28  8 

13  4 

<  a  24 

39  0 

51  7 

146 

175 

21  6 

71  2 

32  5 

<  a28 

54  9 

67  4 

27  5 

34  1 

330 

86  2 

47  0 

<  a  32 

66  0 

76  9 

38  5 

47  6 

42  6 

91  6 

57  5 

<  -36 

75  7 

83  8 

51  9 

61  2 

53  3 

94  2 

67  7 

<  .40 

86  1 

91  5 

68  4 

75  8 

68  6 

970 

79  a 

<  c44 

92  3 

95  9 

80  5 

85  2 

79  8 

99  2 

879 

<  -48 

15  9 

97  8 

88  5 

91  5 

882 

99  6 

93  1 

<  -52 

98  1 

99  1 

9$  1 

95  9 

94  3 

100  0  - 

968 

Total 

16.861 

12.517 

9.800 

5.610 

12.086 

1.069 

57.943 

Mean 

29  4 

26  8 

35  9 

34  1 

35  1 

239 

31  5 

Reserve  component  members  in  this  group  are  generally  older  (by  4.9  years) 
than  active  component  personnel  (see  Table  14). 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  800  —  899  includes  personnel  involved 
in  protective  and  personal  services  and  nonclerical  personnel  involved  in 
warehousing,  food  handling,  and  motor  transportation. 

Some  jobs  in  this  occupational  group  are  better  fitted  for  younger  personnel, 
particularly  in  certain  types  of  combat  support  units.  Table  15  shows  the  Army 
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TABLE  14 


ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  700*799  -  Craftsman 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

All 

components 

<=20 

18.0 

11.9 

24.2 

11.3 

13  6 

<  =  24 

55. 3 

46.8 

63.5 

42.9 

480 

<  =28 

73.5 

69.3 

82.3 

64  2 

69  0 

<  =  32 

85  I 

81  5 

92.5 

77  1 

81  2 

<  =  36 

91.8 

90.1 

97.3 

87  5 

89  9 

<  =  40 

97.3 

96.3 

99.2 

96  5 

96  7 

<  =44 

99.2 

98.6 

999 

99  1 

99  0 

<  =48 

99.8 

99  6 

100.0 

99.9 

99  8 

<  =  52 

100.0 

999 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

14,918 

25,591 

4,210 

26,684 

70,403 

Mean 

25.7 

26.7 

24  2 

27.4 

26.6 

Reserve,  which  is  heavy  in  support  type  units,  has  the  lowest  percentage 
(11. 1  percent)  of  personnel  over  40  years  old,  except  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
which  has  the  youngest  personnel  in  all  categories.  On  the  average,  reserve 
component  personnel  are  4  years  older  than  active  component  personnel  in  this 
group  (see  Table  16).  Tables  15  and  16  reflect  ample  numbers  to  fill  all  jobs 
requiring  youth  with  personnel  in  the  younger  age  brackets. 

Infantry.  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  Specialists 

This  Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  001  —  099  includes  individual 
weapons  specialists  and  crew-served  artillery  specialists,  armor  and  amphibious 
crewmen,  and  specialists  in  combat  engineering  and  seamanship. 

We  shall  examine  this  group  more  closely  because  it  includes  a  high  proportion 
of  the  jobs  for  which  youth  and  vigor  are  important  criteria.  Even  here,  however, 
many  jobs  require  extensive  knowledge  and  experience  because  these  are  the 
individuals  who  engage  the  enemy  in  combat.  They  must  be  led  and  supported  by 
personnel  with  adequate  knowledge  and  experience  to  assure  success.  Senior 
sergeants  in  all  the  army  combat  arms,  air  crew  members  of  all  the  Services,  security 
guards,  patrol  and  drug  detector  dog  handlers  in  the  Navy,  fall  in  this  broad 
occupational  group.  For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  expect  100  percent  of  personnel 
under  40  years  old  even  in  this  occdpational  group. 
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TABLE  15 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  800>899  -  Service  and  Supply  Handlers 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

ARNG 

USAR 

ANGUS 

USAFR 

USNR 

USMCR 

Alt 

components 

<  *20 

13  5 

190 

46 

60 

4  8 

28  7 

145 

<  *24 

327 

450 

18.1 

21  2 

21  4 

71  4 

36  1 

<  -28 

47  6 

62  0 

302 

37  2 

37  7 

85  a 

51  5 

<  -32 

580 

71.9 

400 

498 

SO  7 

91  2 

61  8 

<  *  36 

68  3 

79  8 

53  6 

62  8 

63  0 

94  4 

71  6 

<  *40 

80  6 

88  9 

70.0 

77  2 

78  8 

97  7 

83  0 

<  *44 

88  3 

94  0 

81  5 

85  4 

89  3 

99  3 

90  1 

<  >48 

930 

96.9 

89  0 

906 

94  5 

99  8 

94  3 

<  -52 

96  6 

988 

95  1 

94  7 

97  5 

1000 

97  4 

Total 

54.375 

35.265 

2731 

2734 

2.972 

6.628 

109.705 

Mean 

31  3 

28  3 

35  3 

33  6 

33  0 

238 

30  3 

i 
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TABLE  16 

ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  800-899  -  Service  and  Supply  Handlers 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

AM 

.components 

<  =20 

19.4 

10.4 

26.2 

14.3 

17.6 

<  =24 

53.2 

35  5 

69.9 

49  2 

51.7 

<  =28 

71  4 

55.1 

85.4 

699 

70.4 

<  =32 

83.0 

69.1 

93.2 

81.1 

81.7 

<  =36 

909 

800 

97.0 

90.0 

89.8 

o 

II 

V 

970 

91.2 

99.1 

97.1 

964 

II 

V 

99.1 

970 

99.7 

99  2 

98.9 

<  =48 

99.8 

99.4 

100  0 

999 

99.8 

<  =52 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

68,159 

25,919 

23.361 

43,109 

160,548 

Mean 

26.0 

29.0 

23.7 

26.5 

26.3 
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Table  17  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Army  National  Guard,  which  has  large 
combat  units,  has  the  lowest  percentage  (except  for  USMCR)  in  the  over-40  year  old 
age  brackets,  with  only  9.7  percent.  The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
have  higher  percentages  (20.6  percent  in  both  cases)  of  personnel  over  40. 
Presumably  this  reflects  the  fact  that  some  air  crewmen  on  strategic  and  tactical 
airlift  can  be  older  without  detriment  to  mission  accomplishment.  For  the  reserve 
components  as  a  whole,  only  11.6  percent  of  all  personnel  in  this  occupational  group 
are  over  40  years  old.  For  comparison  purposes.  Table  18  displays  active  force  data 
from  all  four  Military  Services  fbr  this  enlisted  duty  occupational  group. 

TABLE  17 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  001-099  -  Infantry.  Gun  Crews,  Seamanship  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Comoonent/ 

age 

ARNG 

USAR 

ANGUS 

U5AFR 

USNR 

USMCR 

Ail 

components 

<  =20 

22  4 

190 

59 

4  7 

2  4 

317 

20  5 

<  =24 

48  9 

41  a 

2S.1 

19  7 

20  6 

78  4 

46  4 

<  =28 

64  9 

55  9 

41  8 

38  3 

369 

900 

61  8 

<  =  32 

74  7 

64  8 

54  6 

54  4 

49  S 

93  8 

71  5 

<  *36 

82  3 

72  a 

6S9 

67  0 

62  0 

960 

79  3 

<  *40 

90  3 

84  8 

79  4 

79  4 

77  9 

98  S 

88  4 

<  *44 

94  9 

91  9 

88  2 

88  2 

87  8 

99  5 

93  8 

<  =48 

97  3 

96  0 

93  4 

93  1 

93  7 

99  8 

96  8 

<  *52 

98  9 

98  5 

970 

96  8 

1000 

98  7 

Total 

121,601 

43.315 

5.999 

5,837 

5.584 

9.849 

192,185 

^^ean 

27  S 

29  3 

325 

32  9 

33  5 

23  1 

28  2 

To  make  a  comparison  of  this  occupational  group  which  requires  youth  and 
vigor  in  most  jobs  with  another  group  which  does  not  require  youth,  we  compared  the 
age  distributions  of  two  sample  occupational  groups,  the  infantry  and  the  electronic 
equipment  repairers  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Figure  1  shows  that  infantrymen  are  much  younger  than  the  electronic 
equipment  repairers.  While  only  11.7  percent  of  the  infantry  group  is  40  or  older, 
20  percent  of  electronics  repair  specialists  are  over  40  (see  Table  19).  Only 
34  percent  of  electronics  repairmen  are  24  or  younger,  while  nearly  50  percent  of 
infantrymen  are  24  or  younger. 
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TABLE  18 


ACTIVE  COMPONENTS 

Enlisted  Duty  Occupational  Group  001>099  -  Infantry.  Gun  Crews,  Seamanship  Specialists 
(Cumulative  percent  in  each  age  group  by  components) 


Component/ 

age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

— 

Ail 

components 

<  =  20 

22.5 

6.1 

32.9 

16.1 

21.1 

<  =24 

55  1 

32  7 

76.0 

50.8 

54.8 

<  =28 

73  2 

55  3 

89.6 

71.5 

73  2 

<  =32 

84  7 

71.7 

95  6 

83.2 

84.5 

<  =36 

92  2 

85  3 

98.1 

91.9 

92.2 

<  =40 

97.4 

94.6 

99  5 

97  6 

97  4 

<  =44 

99  2 

98  4 

99  8 

99  3 

99  2 

<  =48 

99.9 

99.7 

100.0 

999 

999 

<  =  52 

100.0 

999 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

151,393 

35,381 

41,852 

35,945 

264,571 

Mean 

256 

28.7 

22  9 

26.1 

25.7 

We  found  this  same  logical  and  desirable  situation  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  depicted  in  Figure  2,  but  found  the  Army  Reserve  with  somewhat  older 
infantrymen  and  somewhat  younger  electronics  repairmen,  as  depicted  in  Figure  3. 
When  comparing  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  enlisted  air  crew 
members  with  their  electronics  repairmen  subsets,  we  found  older  air  crew  members. 
These  two  components  also  have  older  electronics  repairmen  than  their  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  counterparts,  as  depicted  in  Figures  4  and  5. 

Active  Versus  Reserve  Enlisted  Infantry  Age  Comparisons 

Because  the  infantry  is  the  occupational  subgroup  most  closely  identified  with 
a  need  for  youth  and  vigor,  we  next  compared  age  distribution  of  reserve  component 
infantrymen  with  their  active  force  counterparts. 

Table  20  demonstrates  that  the  active  Marine  Corps  infantrymen  and  reserve 
Marine  Corps  infantrymen  age  distributions  are  almost  identical.  Both  are  much 
younger  than  other  active  or  reserve  infantry  forces.  This  has  been  the  desire  and 
policy  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  many  years,  and  the  table  shows  successful  execution 
of  that  policy.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  a  much  smaller 
force  than  the  Army  reserve  components  and  is  a  much  lighter  force,  required  to 
move  on  short  notice  without  substantial  overhead. 
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FIG.  1.  ARNG  ENLISTED  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 
(Infantry  versus  Elect  Eqmt  Rp) 


TASLE  19 


ARNG  ENUSTED  AGE  0ISTRI9UT10N 


Age 

Cumulative  percent 

Age 

Frequency  percent 

El  Eqmt  Rp 

Infantry 

El  Eqmt  Rp 

Infantry 

<  =  20 

15  4 

23.8 

17-20 

15  4 

23.8 

<  =24 

34.5 

51.2 

21  -24 

19.1 

27.4 

<  =28 

50.1 

67.5 

25-28 

15.6 

16.3 

<  =  32 

61.3 

77.1 

29-32 

11.2 

9.6 

<  =36 

71.7 

84.3 

33-36 

10.4 

7  2 

<  =40 

83  0 

91  5 

37-40 

113 

'  7.2 

<  =44 

90.1 

95  4 

41-44 

7.1 

39 

<  =48 

94  4 

976 

45-48 

4  3 

2.2 

<  =52 

97  7 

990 

49-52 

3.3 

14 

Total 

10,915 

59.061 

10.915 

59.061 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  Army  National  Guard  infantry  force  is  somewhat 
older  than  the  active  force,  but  its  age  distribution  closely  parallels  that  of  the  active 
force.  On  average  the  Army  National  Guard  is  1.9  years  older  than  the  active 
infantry  force.  Part  of  this  difference  may  be  explained  by  the  deliberate 
recruitment  of  prior  service  personnel  into  the  combat  divisions  of  the  Army 
National  guard.  The  tables  also  show  that  8.5  percent  of  Army  National  Guardsmen 
are  over  40  years  old,  compared  with  only  2  percent  of  active  Army  infantrymen 
over  40.  Presumably  this  reflects  the  long  term  stability  of  National  Guard  units 
with  senior  noncommissioned  officers  (NCOs)  who  have  been  in  the  same  unit 
throughout  their  careers.  In  actual  numbers  the  ARNG  has  only  5,020  infantrymen 
over  40.  This  does  not  appear  to  preclude  appropriate  assignments  within  the 
physical  capabilities  of  these  individuals. 

The  age  distribution  of  Army  Reserve  infantrymen  shows  a  pattern  of 
somewhat  older  personnel  with  some  difierences  in  age  distribution  which  may  be 
more  significant.  The  numbers  of  personnel  over  40  years  old  are  still  small  (only 
1,915  individuals)  because  the  USAR  infantry  force  is  only  about  one-fourth  the  size 
of  the  ARNG  infantry  force.  The  USAR  has  12  percent  of  its  infantry  over  40  years 
old,  18.7  percent  under  20  years  old,  and  less  than  half  (43.6  percent)  under  24  years 
old.  This  appears  to  reflect  an  even  greater  recruitment  of  prior  service  personnel, 
and  the  USAR-unique  training  division  requirement  for  larger  numbers  of  senior 
NCOs  as  infantry  trainers  of  new  soldiers  upon  mobilization. 
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Electr  Eqmt  Rp 


FIG.  4.  USAFR  ENLISTED  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


Electr  Eqmt  Rp 


TABU  20 


ACnVE  AND  RESERVE  INFANTRV  AGE  OtSTMBUTION  -  ENUSTEO 
(Cumulative  frequency) 


Age 

Active  Army 

ARNG 

USAR 

Active 

Marine 

Corps 

USMCR 

_ 

243 

23.8 

33.3 

31.8 

S8.8 

51.2 

77.2 

80.2 

<  =28 

76.0 

67.5 

90.2 

91.9 

<=32 

86.7 

77.1 

68.4 

95.7 

95.2 

<  =  36 

93.5 

84.3 

76  5 

98.0 

97.0 

<  =40 

98.0 

91.5 

880 

99  5 

98.9 

<  =  44 

994 

95.4 

94  1 

99  8 

99.7 

<  =48 

999 

97.6 

97.2 

100.0 

99  9 

<  =S2 

100.0 

99.0 

98.9 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

65,821 

59,061 

15,962 

20,546 

6,461 

Mean 

25.1 

27.0 

28.6 

22.8 

22.8 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  compare  all  active  infantry  forces  (Army  and  marine 
Corps)  with  all  the  reserve  infantry  forces  (Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve).  Table  21  displays  this  information. 

In  the  aggregate,  on  the  average  reserve  infantry  forces  are  2.4  years  older 
than  active  infantry  forces.  The  age  distributions  are  not  dramatically  different,  as 
Figure  6  depicts. 

OFFICER  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 

All  military  officer  occupations  and/or  billet  designators  are  assigned  to  one  of 
nine  DoD  Occupational  Codes  for  officers.  The  group  with  which  we  are  primarily 
concerned  is  Group  2,  Tactical  Operations  Officers.  It  includes  pilots  and  air  crews 
as  well  as  a  subset  (2E  Ground  and  Naval  Arms)  which  includes  infantry,  artillery, 
armor  and  close  support  officers,  and  Naval  ship  conunanders  and  other  warfare- 
related  officers. 

The  other  officer  Occupational  Groups  are  as  follows: 

1.  General  Officers  and  Executives 

3.  Intelligence  Officers 
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TABLE  21 


INFANTRY  AGE  OtSTRiBU-nON 
(Active  versus  Reserve) 


Age 

Cumulative  frequency 

Age 

Frequency 

Combined 

Active 

Infantry 

— 

Combined 

Reterve 

Infantry 

Combined 

Active 

Infantry 

Combined 

Reserve 

Infantry 

<  =20 

26.4 

23.4 

17-20 

26.4 

23.4 

<  =24 

63.2 

52.0 

21-24 

36.7 

28.6 

<  =  28 

794 

67.7 

25-28 

16  2 

15.7 

<  =32 

88  8 

76  8 

29-32 

9.5 

9  1 

<  =36 

94  6 

83  8 

33-36 

5  7 

69 

<  =40 

98  4 

91.4 

37-40 

3  8 

7  6 

<  =44 

99.5 

95.5 

41  -44 

11 

4  1 

<  =48 

99  9 

97  7 

45-48 

0  4 

2.2 

<  =52 

100  0 

99.1 

49-52 

0.1 

1.4 

Total 

86.367 

81,484 

86,367 

81,484 

Mean 

246 

27.0 

24.6 

270 

4.  Engineering  and  Maintenance  Officers 

5.  Scientists  and  Professionals 

6.  Health  Care  Officers 

7.  Administrators 

8.  Supply,  Procurement  and  Allied  Officers 

9.  Nonoccupational  ( patients,  students,  trainees,  etc. ) 

It  seems  apparent  that  our  concern  is  almost  exclusively  with  Group  2  where 
ofRcers  with  youth  and  vigor  are  required  for  the  same  reasons  as  with  the  enlisted 
personnel  who  do  similar  —  though  subordinate  —  kinds  of  work. 

Table  22  reflects  some  significant  differences  in  age  distribution  of  infantry 
officers  in  the  reserve  components  compared  with  the  active  force.  While  the  Active 
Army  infantry  officer  is  on  average  30  years  old  and  the  Army  National  Guard 
infantry  officer  is  only  2  years  older,  more  than  80  percent  of  Active  Army  infantry 
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officers  are  36  or  younger,  compared  with  only  68  percent  for  the  Army  National 
Guard. 
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TAIU22 

ACTIVE  ANO  RESERVE  INFANTKV  ACE  OISTmaUTtON  -  OFFICER 
(Cumulative  (lequency) 


Age 

Active  Army 

ARNG 

USAR 

Active 

Marine 

Corps 

USMCR 

<  =20 

0.0 

0.4 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

<  =24 

18.9 

18.6 

15.9 

21  2 

0.0 

<  =28 

48.1 

3S.9 

33.3 

47  7 

16.8 

<  =  32 

69.1 

52.3 

50  5 

68.6 

45.9 

<  =36 

80.8 

68.0 

66.0 

83.0 

70,0 

<  =40 

90.6 

86.9 

85.0 

93.6 

88.0 

<  =44 

96.1 

94.3 

94.1 

98.8 

96.2 

<  =48 

988 

97.8 

98.5 

99.9 

98.7 

<  =52 

99.9 

99.5 

998 

100.0 

99.4 

Total 

20.719 

13,472 

5.492 

2,706 

710 

Mean 

30.4 

32.4 

31.4 

30.0 

34.0 

Even  with  those  figures  the  differences  are  not  so  striking  as  to  question  the 
combat  capability  of  any  component.  Some  of  the  differences  are  attributable  to 
service  policies.  For  example,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  no  infantry  officers 
under  24  years  old.  This  is  because  ail  newly  commissioned  Marine  Corps  officers 
must  serve  first  on  active  duty.  In  recent  years  the  Army  has  been  striving  to 
provide  active  duty  billets  for  all  its  newly  commissioned  officers  to  assure 
experience  with  troops  before  assignment  to  reserve  component  units.  However, 
these  active  duty  tours  have  been  of  relatively  short  duration,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  age  distribution  of  younger  reserve  infantry  officers  being  almost  identical  to 
that  of  their  active  force  counterparts.  The  long-term  stability  of  reserve  component 
units,  discussed  above,  is  also  evident  in  this  age  distribution  of  infantry  officers.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  9.4  percent  of  Active  Army  infantry  officers  are  over 
40  years  old  and  13.1  percent  of  ARNG  infantry  officers  and  15  percent  of  USAR 
infantry  officers  are  over  40  years  old.  This  difference  reflects  a  relatively  small 
number  of  individuals  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  they  are  assigned  to  jobs  for 
which  they  are  not  physically  capable.  In  past  wars  many  officers  over  40  years  old 
have  successfully  commanded  infantry  battalions  or  higher  units. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Based  oa  an  examination  of  the  present  ages  of  Service  members  comprising 
the  existing  force,  concern  that  reserve  component  personnel  currently  are  too  old  to 
accomplish  their  expanded  mission  is  unfounded.  Wherever  youth  and  vigor  are 
prime  requisites  for  military  assignments,  the  Services  have  managed  their  reserve 
components  to  achieve  reasonable  current  age  distributions.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  project  any  future  age  distribution  of  the 
force. 

When  ages  of  reserve  component  members  are  related  to  their  current 
assignments  in  each  reserve  component,  the  result  shows  older  personnel  generally 
filling  jobs  for  which  age  is  not  a  criterion.  Personnel  over  40  are  filling  jobs 
requiring  specialized  knowledge  and  technical  skills  which  can  be  acquired  only 
through  experience. 

Emphasis  by  the  Military  Services  on  retention  of  personnel  in  the  reserve 
components  is  well  placed,  especially  in  the  technical  logistics  fields  where  training 
non-prior-service  personnel  has  proved  so  difficult.  For  these  jobs,  age  is  not  a 
p  .mary  criterion. 

Within  all  the  OoD  Enlisted  Occupational  Groups,  mean  ages  of  reserve 
component  personnel  are  somewhat  higher  than  active  component  personnel  but  not 
so  much  higher  or  in  large  enough  numbers  to  create  serious  problems  in  the  event  of 
mobilization  in  the  near  future. 

Within  the  infantry  subset  of  the  DoD  Enlisted  Occupational  Group  which 
includes  combat  assignments.  Army  National  Guard  personnel  on  average  are  only 
1.9  years  older  than  active  Army  infantry  personnel.  In  actual  numbers,  only 
3,020  ARNG  infantry  personnel  and  only  1,915  USAR  infantry  personnel  are  over 
40.  These  two  groups  include  senior  NCOs  who  must  have  extensive  knowledge  and 
experience  to  lead  troops  in  combat,  provide  staff  expertise  at  combat  unit 
headquarters,  or  (in  the  case  of  USAR  infantrymen)  provide  combat  training. 

The  age  distributions  of  active  and  reserve  Marine  Corps  infantrymen  are 
almost  identical  and  are  younger  than  other  active  or  reserve  infantrymen.  This 
reflects  successful  execution  of  the  Marine  Corps  policy  to  manage  its  smaller  and 
lighter  force  capable  of  moving  rapidly  on  short  notice  without  substantial  overhead. 

Officers  in  the  reserve  components  also  are  generally  older  than  active  duty 
officers,  but  within  the  infantry  the  average  difference  is  less  than  2  years. 
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Appendix  K. 


MEMBER  AND  SPOUSE  C(»DfENTS  ON  RESERVE  RETIREMENT 
ISSUES 


All  respondents  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  comment  at  the  end  of  the 
questionnaire,  where  the  following  prompt  appeared: 

We're  interested  in  any  comments  you'd  like  to 
make  about  Guard/Reserve  personnel  policies  - 
whether  or  not  the  topic  was  covered  in  this 
survey.  Do  you  have  any  comments? 

Respondents  also  marked  a  coded  response  block.  Indicating 
whether  or  not  they  had  filled  out  a  comment  sheet.  This 
encibled  the  QRHC  to  determine  the  percentage  of  respondents,  in 
various  categories  and  with  varying  attitudes  on  major  issues, 
who  filled  out  comment  sheets.  By  comparing  the  characteristics 
and  attitudes  of  those  who  provided  comments  with  those  who  did 
not,  it  was  then  possible  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  those  who 
provided  comments  were  representative  of  all  respondents. 

Overall,  one  of  four  officers  and  one  of  every  five  enlisted 
members  provided  written  comments.  Senior  members  in  both 
officer  and  enlisted  categories  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
have  provided  comments.  There  were  only  slight  differences 
between  those  who  commented  and  those  who  did  not;  differences 
related  to  the  sex  of  the  respondent,  their  intent  to  stay  in 
the  reserve,  or  their  overall  satisfaction.  Those  dissatisfied 
or  very  dissatisfied  with  pay  and  benefits  or  with  leadership  or 
training  were  more  likely  to  comment  than  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  these  aspects  of  their  service. 

About  one  of  every  five  spouses  who  responded  to  the  survey 
provided  written  comments.  Unlike  the  members,  the  percent  of 
spouses  who  provided  comments  did  not  vary  by  the  member's  pay 
grade.  Whether  or  not  the  spouse  had  previously  served  in  the 
military  did  not  affect  the  percentage  who  provided  comments. 
Neither  the  participation  status  of  the  member — part-time  unit 
member,  IMA,  military  technician  or  AGR/TAR — nor  the  likelihood 
of  the  member  staying  in  the  reserve  for  a  full  career  affected 
the  rate  at  which  spouse  comments  were  provided.  Spouses  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  member's  pay  and  allowances  or  with 
the  member's  participation  in  the  reserve  were  about  twice  as 
likely  to  have  provided  comments  than  those  who  were  satisfied, 
favorable  or  indifferent  on  these  matters.  About  one  out  of 
five  spouse  comments  was  written  by  an  individual  who  was 
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dissatisfied  with  their  spouse's  reserve  pay  and  allowances.  In 
aggregate,  it  appears  that  those  providing  comments  were 
representative  of  the  population  surveyed. 

Although  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  and  their 
spouses  who  provided  additional  written  comments  appear  to  be 
generally  representative  of  the  population  surveyed,  the 
comments  Included  in  this  appendix  cannot  be  said  to  be 
representative.  The  process  of  screening  over  20,000  comment 
sheets  was  systematic,  however,  and  does  provide  additional 
Insight  into  the  issues  being  considered.  QRMC  staff  members 
who  had  participated  in  the  unit  visit  program  read  through  the 
comments  and  used  predesignated  codes  to  identify  categories  of 
comments  for  subsequent  tevlew.  Most  of  these  categories 
related  to  compensation  or  other  personnel  issues  affecting 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  coded 
cononents  were  then  reviewed,  and  representative  comments  on  each 
subject  recorded.  Comments  dealing  with  reserve  retirement  are 
presented  below. 


Army  National  Guard 
Officers 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  retirement  age  dropped  to  55  yrs  old, 
most  civilian  job,  if  you  start  young  enough  you  can  draw  full 
benefits  at  55,  why  not  the  National  Guard?" 

"The  one  drawback  of  planning  for  retirement  is  the  lack  of 
provision  for  disability.  The  only  strong  reason  I  have  for 
remaining  in  active  reserve  status  is  retirement.  I  always 
wonder  what  will  happen  if  I  became  physically  disabled  after 
17-18  years  and  was  unable  to  get  to  20.  With  no  provision  for 
disability,  I  would  never  get  a  penny  of  retirement.  Then  I 
would  have  given  up  all  these  weekends,  all  these  early  morning 
hours,  all  this  outdoor  adverse  conditions  for  nothing. 

Although  I  am  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  Guard,  as  the  saying 
goes,  I'd  rather  be  sailing.  I  would  like  some  prorated 
retirement  in  the  event  of  disability  after  10  years." 

"Retirement  benefits  should  begin,  in  all  fairness,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  completion  of  20  or  more  years  of  service  as 
with  active  duty  personnel.  NG  soldiers  already  receive  a 
fraction  of  active  duty  counterparts  and  must  wait  until  age  60 
for  eligibility.  My  thoughts  are  to  either  give  the  full  50%  of 
base  pay  at  age  60  (after  20  yrs.  service)  to  NG  personnel  or 
give  the  reduced  portion  immediately  following  retirement.  Both 
alternatives  are  logical  and  fair." 
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Spouses  of  Officers 


"I  feel  that  guard  members  should  be  2Q}le  to  draw  their 
retirement  benefits  at  the  end  of  their  twenty  year  term. " 

"I  think  that  more  than  60  credits  a  year  should  be  granted. 

Ny  husband  puts  more  than  his  60  credits  a  year  but  only  gets  60 
credits  a  year  for  retirement.  This  should  be  changed." 

"They  force  retirement  at  55  but  we  can't  receive  full 
benefits  until  age  60." 

"I  am  worried  that  by  the  time  my  husband  is  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits,  there  will  be  no  benefits  or  they  will  be 
substantially  reduced.  This  is  a  prime  attraction  for  him  to 
stay  in  the  Guard,  as  he  can  certainly  earn  more  at  his  civilian 
occupation  in  2  weeks  &  11  weekends  than  he  earns  at  Guard 
duty." 

"I  wish  we  could  receive  retirement  pay  at  age  551 " 

"My  husband  is  working  toward  retirement  and  can  get  no 
official  written  word  about  his  status.  It  makes  planning 
impossible. " 

"X  would  like  to  see  the  age  lowered  in  which  a  guardsman  must 
attain  before  receiving  retirement  benefits.  Why  must  they  wait 
when  they  have  served  20  or  30  years." 

"I  feel  the  age  of  retirement  pay  should  be  lowered  and  the 
retirement  point  ceiling  should  be  lifted.” 

"Of  course  I  must  remind  myself  that  his  check  does  pay  our 
car  payment  and  that  we  have  made  a  few  good  friends.  He  also 
tells  me  the  retirement  benefits  will  be  good.  Hopefully,  I 
won't  be  too  worn  out  to  enjoy  them." 

"Draw  retirement  upon  completion  of  20  years." 


Enlisted  Members 

"Retirement  pay  needs  to  start  sooner  than  age  60." 

"The  closer  one  gets  to  retirement  the  harder  it  is  to  keep 
your  job.  'They'  are  always  looking  for  ways  to  get  rid  of  the 
older  ones.  And  then  the  system  wonders  what  is  wrong?" 

"Reduce  retirement  to  age  55.  Give  credit  for  all  Inactive 
Duty  Retirement  points." 
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"Overburden  demands  are  placed  on  National  Guard  personnel 
with  no  reward  in  the  way  of  pay  or  retirement  points." 

"I  believe  the  qualitative  retention  board  is  unfair,  as 
compared  to  Active  Duty.  If  an  AD  soldier  is  nonselected,  he 
may  immediately  draw  his  retirement  pay,  where  a  guardsman,  if 
nonselected,  must  still  wait  until  age  60  to  draw  his  benefits." 

"I  am  a  58  year  old  male  and  a  veteran  of  HH2,  Korea  and 
served  as  a  civilian  in  Viet  Nam.  I  am  in  fair  physical 
condition  and  passed  the  4  mile  run  and  weight  requirement.  I 
know  that  I  will  never  be  mobilized  in  a  combat  unit.  As  long 
as  we  maintain  our  weight  and  keep  a  sharp  military  appearance; 
why  try  to  kill  us  by  running  two  miles  in  20  minutes?  After 
all  >  how  many  50  year  olds  are  there  in  the  regular  army?  It 
is  fine  for  the  RA  to  set  these  requirements  for  their  soldiers 
as  there  are  dam  few  if  any  that  have  to  comply.  I  guess  there 
are  a  few  of  us  soldiers  that  just  don't  have  20  or  more  years 
of  military  service  for  one  reason  or  other  but  must  risk  a 
heart  attack  to  try  and  get  there." 

"Why  is  it  that  when  you  retire  after  20  years  but  you  are  not 
60,  you  lose  your  identity.  I  believe  you  should  have  some 
rights.  When  you  recruit  a  man  you  inform  him  he  can  retire  in 
20  years  but  you  don't  advise  him  that  he  gets  nothing  until 
60." 


"I  had  planned  to  stay  in  for  20  years  or  more,  but  my 
understanding  of  retirement  benefits,  as  explained  by  my 
retention  NCO  has  not  impressed  me.  It  appears  that  I  lose  all 
priviledges  (i.e.  Commissary,  PX,  travel)  when  I  retire  until  I 
turn  60  years  of  age.  60  is  OK,  but  the  other  benefits  should 
continue.  A  change  of  this  sort  would  change  my  mind." 

"The  retirement  benefits  have  NEVER  been  explained  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  get  any  info." 

"Retention  boards  for  personnel  with  20  years  or  more  service 
should  be  more  stringent  -  not  just  'eye-wash'.  Soldiers  with 
30  years  or  more  service  should  be  moved  out  of  a  'slot'  to  an 
advisory  capacity  or  retired." 

"An  individual  with  20  qualifying  years  for  retirement  under 
the  reserve  system  should  be  given  the  right  to  use  exchanges, 
commassaries ,  guest  housing,  etc.,  just  as  a  regular  retiree, 
while  he  is  waiting  to  collect  his  retirements  at  age  60. 

He/ she  has  earned  this  right,  and  there  should  not  be  this  gap 
in  the  benefits  system.  A  correction  of  this  situation  could 
have  a  very  favorable  effect  on  the  upward  nobility  of  the 
younger  soldier  and  the  every  present  retention  problem  in  the 
first  and  mid-level  re-enlistment  periods." 
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"Would  like  to  see  the  retirement  age  lowered  to  age  55,  or  a 
choice  of  age  for  retirement. 

20  yrs  SVC  55  years  age  1/2  pay  till  age  60 

25  yrs  SVC  55  years  of  age  full  retirement 

20  yrs  SVC  60  years  of  age  full  retirement." 

"Need  to  start  drawing  salary  when  you  retire  at  20  years 
service.  Instead  of  waiting  until  you  get  62  years  old." 

"I  don't  feel  like  the  present  system  on  retirement  is  fair  to 
the  NG  member  who  serves  his  time  and  applies  for  retirement.  I 
feel  that  a  N.G.  member  should  not  be  required  to  wait  until  age 
60  to  recleve  benefits." 

"Retirement  benefits  should  be  granted  when  Reserve  Component 
member  departs  service  after  20  years.  Quality  performance  in 
the  Reserve  Component  is  not  a  2  day  a  month  job  and  2  week 
training  period,  it  requires  minimal  of  an  additional  3-5  days  a 
month.  Most  successful  members  don't  have  a  part  time  reserve 
commitment,  rather  a  full  time  second  job  in  addition  to  their 
civilian  occupation.  Retirement  is  based  on  points.  The 
Reserve  Component  member  doesn't  receive  near  what  the  Active 
Army  member  accumulates  in  a  year.  Why  is  the  Reserve  Component 
member  further  penalized?" 

"Currently,  I  understand  if  you  become  sick  or  hurt  as  a 
civilian  or  on  your  civilian  job,  you  are  then  forced  out  rf  the 
National  Guard.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  some  type  of  early 
retirement  plan  or  some  type  of  insurance  in  the  Guard  that 
would  keep  the  soldier  from  loosing  all  his  benefits.  I  know 
this  can  happen  because  one  of  my  fellow  Guardsmen  had  14  years 
in  and  developed  high  blood  pressure  and  was  forced  out.  He 
does  not  have  any  privileges  and  will  recleve  nothing  at  60  or 
retirement  because  he  did  not  have  twenty  years  in  the  Guard. 
This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  our  whole  unit  as  we  have 
seen  how  the  National  Guard  and  Army  let  the  soldier  down  after 
putting  in  14  years." 

"Overburden  demands  are  placed  on  National  Guard  personnel 
with  no  reward  in  the  way  of  pay  or  retirement  points." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Actually  the  only  asset  the  National  Guard  is,  to  us,  is  the 
Retirement  and  I  feel  that  the  risk  involved  is  too  great  for  a 
couple  hundred  dollars." 

"I  feel  that  any  reservist  should  be  given  credit  toward 
retirement  for  all  sub  courses  completed  because  they  are 
required  to  remain  a  member  of  the  National  Guard." 
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"Wish  the  age  of  drawing  from  their  retirement  progreun  were 
lowered  to  55  years  of  age  at  least." 

"Would  like  to  see  retirement  benefits  payedsle  after  30  years 
instead  of  waiting  until  60  years  old." 

"Spouse  reenlisted  with  National  Guard  without  consulting 
family  and  did  so  because  of  a  pay  cut  in  civilian  job  at  a 
difficult  financial  time  for  this  family.  Now  continues  to  stay 
because  of  desire  for  future  retirement  benefits." 

"I  am  of  the  understanding  that  retirees  are  allowed  at  age  60 
to  have  full  exchange  and  commissary  privileges.  My  question  is 
why  at  age  60  and  not  sooner,  perhaps  at  age  55?" 

"I  don't  know  what  good  it  will  do  to  tell  you  how  mad  and 
full  of  hate  about  your  retirement  program.  My  husband  has 
given  14  yrs  to  the  Army  National  Guard,  5  yr  AGR.  Now  we  find 
out  he  will  never  get  a  fair  retirement.  He  has  put  his  life  in 
the  Guard  and  now  will  get  nothing  for  it.  He  has  made  a  career 
in  the  Army  Guard,  now  he  is  completly  lost  not  know  what  to  do. 
You  would  think  the  Army  would  have  a  retirement  for  a  good 
solder  who  has  put  in  14  yrs  and  who  wants  to  put  in  15  more." 

"Retirement  benefits  should  be  recieved  after  20  yrs 
regardless  of  age.  Same  as  active  duty!" 

"Would  like  to  see  retirement  available  at  55  years  of  age." 

"Military  retirement:  The  year  in  which  you  can  receive  it. 
Why  can't  you  receive  it  when  you  have  your  20  years  in.  Why 
must  you  wait  till  age  60." 

"Since  I  don't  work  what  allotment  can  1  receive,  such  as 
(social  security,  benifit) .  This  is  if  something  would  happen 
to  my  spouse  prior  to  him  getting  his  20  yrs  of  service  in." 

"I  think  that  the  military  retirement  benefits  are  unfair  to 
the  Guard/Reservist.  That  after  twenty  years  of  service  they 
can't  draw  their  pension  at  a  lower  rate  than  full  time  military 
personal . " 


Army  Reserve 
officers 

"The  requirement  point  accounting  system  is  an  absolute  mess! 
Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  give  reservists  confidence  in 
the  'system. '  It  is  a  source  of  poor  morale  for  me  personally 
and  from  casual  conversations  with  other  reservists,  they  too 
experience  the  same  utter  frustration  at  the  'system'." 
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"Even  though  retirement  points  are  earned  for  such  extra  duty, 
most  of  these  points  are  not  credited  because  of  an  imposed 
limitation.  The  result  is  a  great  deal  more  time  spent  away 
from  feunily  and  work  with  nothing  to  offset  it  except  for,  on 
rare  occasion,  a  'Thanks'." 

"Military  retirement  benefits  for  Guard  &  Reserve  having  to 
reach  the  age  of  his  or  her  60th  birthday  to  long.  As  a  Guard 
or  Reserve  should  serve  30  yrs  or  reach  the  age  of  50  if  desired 
to  retire  with  full  benefits.  Retirement  points  as  a  Guard  or 
Reserve  all  points  that  or  total  for  active  duty,  correspondence 
course .  drill  attendances,  and  being  a  member  should  count.  On 
a  correspondence  course  their  credit  equal  one  (1)  retirement 
point.  After  reaching  a  total  of  50  points  of  one  yrs,  points 
don't  count.  As  Guard  or  Reserve  are  working  for  that  wonderful 
day  of  retirement  too." 

"We  should  receive  retirement  benefits  when  we  retire  and  not 
have  to  wait  to  age  60." 

"My  retirement  points  have  been  an  inexcusable  mess  for  years. 
I  have  spent  many  hours  attempting  to  reconstruct  creditable 
time  that  never  made  it  to  my  records." 

"Last  August  I  visited  ARPERCEN  in  St.  Louis,  MO  to  review  my 
military  records.  My  records  and  officer  efficiency  reports 
appeared  to  be  in  good  order.  However,  according  to  the  station 
computer,  I  only  had  (3)  good  years  toward  retirement.  My 
question:  has  there  been  other  problems  with  accounting  of 
retirement  points  or  is  this  an  isolated  case?  And  what  is 
being  done  to  verify  retirement  points  for  all  personnel  past 
their  respective  obligations?" 

"No  retirement  compensation  for  unpaid  drills.  Enlisted  and 
officer  personnel  should  be  told  the  truth  when  they  join  that 
only  approx.  75%  of  their  service  will  receive  retirement  con¬ 
sideration.  " 

"All  retirement  points  earned  in  a  year  should  count  toward 
one's  pension.  At  present  time  I  earn  from  20  to  45  points  a 
year  that  will  not  be  credited  toward  my  pension.  If  you  earn  a 
retirement  point  it  should  count  toward  your  pension.  Why  earn 
these  points  if  10  to  20  yrs  down  the  road  they  won't  count  on 
your  pension.  If  you  preform  on  ATA,  AFTP,  or  correspondence 
course  and  earn  a  retirement  point,  then  you  should  be  paid  for 
that  point  upon  retirement,  why  drill  for  points  only  when  you 
won't  get  paid  for  half  the  points  you  earn  anyway?  After 
completing  20  or  30  good  years  to  earn  a  pension  you  still  must 
wait  another  10  to  20  years  before  you  can  start  collecting  your 
pension.  Why?  Active  duty  personnel  start  to  receive  their 
pension  as  soon  as  they  complete  their  20  years.  They  do  not 
have  to  wait  10  to  20  years  to  receive  their  first  pension 
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check.  When  you  have  satisfactorily  completed  20  good  years  of 
reserve  service  and  qualify  to  receive  a  pension  you  should 
start  receiving  that  pension.  All  other  employers  start  paying 
the  employee's  pension  to  him  as  soon  as  he  retires.  The 
Reserves  should  do  the  same  or  at  least  be  reallistic  and  lower 
the  age  to  50  yr.  old." 

"Record  keeping  of  retirement  points  at  RCPAC  has,  for  years, 
been  poor.  They  often  miss  recording  submitted  1380s  and  even 
active  duty  time." 

"Please  put  some  money  in  ARPERCEN  and  get  retirement  points 
computerized  and  accurate." 

"I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  retirement  point  card  system.  My 
records  are  not  up  to  date  thanks  to  computer  error  and  now  the 
burden  is  on  me  to  rebuild  it." 

"Retiring  in  one  year  after  37  years  service  -  I'll  be  56 
however  I'll  have  to  wait  until  1991  -  age  60  to  use  the  PX  & 
Commissary.  Doesn't  seem  fair." 

"When  I  joined  the  National  Guard  in  1966  there  was  a  big 
sales  pitch  that  a  strong  lobby  was  going  to  get  retirement 
benefits  down  to  age  55  instead  of  60.  This  was  a  big  selling 
point  to  me  and  others  in  my  group.  I  still  hear  the  same  thing 
20  yrs.  later  however  the  age  is  still  60  yrs.  old.  We're  still 
waiting.  Also  getting  info,  about  retirement  points  &  benefits 
from  St.  Louis  is  like  pulling  teeth." 

"Unable  to  get  my  retirement  points  corrected  after  3  years  of 
submitting  information.  Have  6  years  shown  as  not  good  that  are 
good  years . " 

"I  am  not  sure  that  the  'system'  has  any  records  or  grasp  on 
my  service  time,  and  how  I  am  progressing  towards  retirement.  I 
am  afraid  that,  in  the  future,  I  will  be  'shorted'  retirement 
points  due  to  poor  or  non-existent  records." 

"Retirement  points  should  not  be  limited  to  60/yr  for 
IDT/correspondence  courses.  Reservists  spend  numerous  unpaid 
hours  accomplishing  or  planning  for  unit  missions  and  completing 
needed  or  required  military  education.  We  should  get  credit  for 
those  contributions . " 

"Retirement  payment  beginning  at  age  60  is  a  deterrent  for 
retirement  -  'I'll  be  dead  by  sixty  anyway'!" 

"All  retirement  points  earned  should  count.  The  maximum  of  60 
IDT  points  per  year  cheats  soldiers  out  of  retirement  that  has 
been  earned." 
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"As  a  52  year  old  LTC  with  28  years  service,  I  recommend  - 
quite  seriously  -  that  with  few  exceptions  reservists,  whatever 
their  grade  or  assignment,  who  reach  the  age  of  45  and  complete 
20  years  service  should  be  mandatorily  retired." 

"More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  retirement  points  by 
ARPERCEN  and  RCPAC.  It  takes  to  long  to  get  corrections  pro¬ 
cessed  . " 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Reservists  should  not  have  to  wait  till  age  60  to  receive 
retirement  benifits." 

"It  does  not  seem  fair  that  when  my  husband  retires  we  cannot 
use  military  facilities  until  age  60.  That  will  be  10  years 
after  his  retirement." 

"I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  sure  1  won't  be  fed  up  soon  and 
will  pressure  him  to  resign  as  soon  as  we  reach  20  years  to 
qualify  for  retirement  benefits." 

"My  husband  is  a  self-employed  dentist  -  thus  we  must  provide 
all  benefits  ourselves,  except  what  retirement  he  may  receive  if 
he  stays  in  the  Reserves  long  enough  to  qualify." 

"He  goes  so  much  of  if  it  weren't  for  the  retirement  carrot  we 
would  stop  altogether." 

"Instead  of  waiting  to  age  60  for  retirement  benefits,  make  it 
10  years  after  retirement  or  age  60,  whichever  comes  first." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Reservist  should  have  some  intermediary  benefits  from  the 
time  they  file  for  and  earn  retirement  recognition  until  they 
actual  reach  retirement  age,  i.e.,  retire  at  any  age  -  no 
benefits  at  all  till  age  60." 

"Improve  retirement  benefits  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
forces.  Reducing  these  benefits  or  making  them  more  difficult 
to  achieve  only  discourages  the  reservist  and  results  in  loss  of 
experienced  leaders  in  the  unit  affecting  the  units  performance 
and  national  security  which  is  the  bottom  line." 

"Upon  retirement  from  the  Reserves,  the  service  member  has  no 
benefits  until  the  SM  reaches  age  60.  He  or  she  has  absolutely 
no  association  at  all  with  the  military,  i.e.,  no  commissary 
privileges;  no  PX  privileges;  no  hospital;  no  installation 
entrance  privileges.  This  is  an  absurdity,  how  can  someone  with 
one  day  active  duty  have  all  the  privileges,  or  someone  who 
retires  at  age  37  from  the  active  force  have  all  the  privileges. 
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BUT  someone  with,  say  40  years  have  to  wait  until  age  €0  to 
receive  anything  at  all  in  return.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think 
that  after  I  spend  30  years  in  the  Army,  7  of  them  on  a  Regular 
Army  status  that  I  won't  have  any  affiliation  with  the  Army  for 
approximately  8  years . " 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  better  system  for  our  retirement  point 
system.  I  don't  know  of  a  person  who's  points  are  in  order  when 
he  or  she  want's  to  retire.  It's  not  the  people.  It's  the 
system . " 

"I  think  when  a  person  receives  his  20  year  letter  gualifying 
them  for  retirement  they  should  at  least  have  the  privelage  to 
use  the  PX  and  commissary  between  that  time  and  age  60.  I  have 
spent  2/3  of  my  life  in  the  Reserve  and  may  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  any  other  benefit." 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  policy  of  being  able  to  draw  retirement 
benefits  when  a  person  has  completed  20  good  years  of  service 
rather  than  having  to  wait  till  age  60." 

"How  about  lowering  the  age  for  receiving  retirement  benefits 
to  age  57,  after  completing  20  yrs  of  Reserve  Service." 

"There  should  be  some  kind  of  retirement  benefits  for 
reservists  unable  to  complete  a  full  20  yrs  because  of  medical 
or  civilian  job  reasons." 

"I  believe  all  IDT  points  should  count  toward  retirement,  not 
just  60." 

"Concern,  not  included  in  this  question  bank  is  that  of  a 
reservist  who  becomes  not  physicaly  qualified  prior  to  20  years. 
I  have  served  18  years  in  the  program.  If,  at  this  point  I 
should  become  HPQ  I  would  be  dropped  from  the  program  with 
nothing . " 

"Also,  determining  amount  of  benefits  to  be  drawn  from  point 
system  is  difficult.  Unit  administration  personnel  are  not  able 
to  effective  advise." 

"I  believe  that  retirement  should  be  changed  to  allow  those 
eligible  to  retire  at  age  55  with  20  qualifying  years  of 
service. 

"If  a  member  of  the  Guard/Reserve  serves  twenty  (20)  years  in 
the  program  he  should  be  able  to  draw  a  pension  sooner  than  age 
Sixty  (60)  at  a  reduced  amount." 

"Retirement  should  start  when  20  years  of  either  active/- 
reserve  time  is  completed,  instead  of  waiting  until  an 
individual  is  age  60." 
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"I  will  be  56  years  of  age  when  I  retire.  4  yrs  is  a  long 
time  to  wait  when  Army  pay  has  become  a  part  of  ones  budget.” 

"Retirement  point  system,  in  reference  DARP  form,  presents 
another  problem.  Although  its  intent  is  both  noble  and  informa¬ 
tive,  I  have  yet  to  witness  a  large  percentage  that  relate 
correct  documentation  (even  after  conditions  were  made  the  year 
before) .  Understanding  the  size  of  this  undertaking  I  eun 
sympathetic  but  it  creates  yet  another  frustration  in  morale  at 
a  much  higher  NCO  head.” 

”I  would  like  a  better  accountability  of  retirement  points  at 
St.  Louis,  MO.  Many  people  have  difficulty  getting  documents  to 
verify  our  good  years.” 

"Complexity  of  point  system  leads  to  human  error  and  often 
accounts  for  individuals  having  difficulty  at  retirement  time  re 
proper  credit  for  all  participation.” 

"I've  tried  for  3  years  to  get  Army  records  on  total  time 
served. " 

"Unreasonable  delay  in  updating  point  credit  records, 
especially  in  later  years  as  eligibility  for  retirement  nears. 

I  had  20  years  creditable  in  August  1985.  Wrote  to  ARPERCEN 
(certified,  return  receipt)  in  December  1985  requesting  20  year 
letter.  It  is  now  16  April  1986  and  I  haven't  even  gotten  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply III" 

"Retirement  point  cards  not  researched  by  Personnel  Section. 
Very  lax  in  this  area.  Many  individuals  are  not  getting  their 
proper  number  of  points  or  good  years  of  service." 

"I  feel  that  we  should  get  paid  for  retirement  after  20  years 
and  not  have  to  wait  until  age  60." 

"I  feel  you  should  improve  the  possibility  of  receiving 
retired  pay  earlier.  Perhaps  an  age  over  time  of  service.  This 
would  enable  people  to  receive  their  benefits  at  a  earlier  date, 
ie  making  the  age  over  time  served  equal  50.  If  I  joined  at  age 
20  and  put  in  25  year's  this  would  equal  45.  I  would  start 
collecting  my  retirement  in  5  years  vs  15  years.  I  believe  this 
to  be  an  incentive  for  reservists  rather  than  the  age  60  rule." 

"No  incentives  to  remain  in  reserve  status  except  for 
retirement . " 

"I  would  like  to  see  Retirement  Benefits  paid  to  Retirees 
immediately  after  retirement  (do  not  wait  until  60  years  old) . " 
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"I  think  that  when  you  retire  you  shouldn't  have  to  wait  20 
years  to  draw  retirement.  Because  some  people  will  retire  at 
40-45  years  old,  why  should  they  have  to  wait.  After  all  they 
did  give  20-30  years  of  their  life  to  their  country." 

"When  a  Reservist  puts  his  or  her  20  good  years  in,  at  least 
give  them  half  of  the  retirement  pay  and  not  wait  till  age  60." 

"Requirement  to  wait  until  age  60  to  draw  retirement  benefits 
is  a  negative  in  the  program.  Reservists  should  be  able  to 
begin  drawing  retirement  any  time  they  retire  after  20  'good 
years ' . " 

"I  honestly  think  that  there  should  be  a  better  policy  for 
retirement  points  for  military  personnel  on  reserve  status. 
Whereby  if  an  individual  puts  forth  all  his  or  her  effort  in  a 
reserve  progr^un  he  or  she  should  be  able  to  retire  with  more 
points  than  currently  allocated." 

"Point  system  should  be  increased  beyond  current  levels." 

"Retirement  pay  after  20  years  of  loyal  service." 

"I  believe  that  the  Reserve  should  be  able  to  draw  their 
retirement  before  the  age  of  60  yrs.  old." 

"The  pay  for  the  USAR  is  good,  but  the  benefits  and  retirement 
at  60  years  of  age  is  bad.  Why  is  the  USAR  retirement  the  same 
as  the  active  Army?" 

"Reducing  the  retirement  benefit  age  to  55  years  old  to 
coincide  with  mandatory  removal  age,  shorting  the  time 
individuals  are  left  with  no  contact  with  the  Reserve/NG." 

"A  reserve  member  should  get  retirement  pay  after  20  years  or 
more  of  good  service  instead  of  waiting  until  age  60." 

"Retirement  benefits  -  should  start  at  the  completion  of  30 
yrs  service  or  when  one  reaches  the  age  of  50  yrs  old  with  20 
good  retirement  yrs." 

"Give  full  retirement  benefits  after  20  yrs  service  to  all 
Army  Reserve  members.  On  date  of  20  yrs  service  don't  wait  till 
we  are  60  or  65  yrs  old  we  want  it  when  we  get  20  yrs  service 
in. " 

"Eliminate  age  60  for  benefits  &  pay.  Would  prefer  retirement 
possible  at  time  of  20  yr  completion,  regardless  of  age." 

"Retirement  pay  not  enough  &  should  be  able  to  recieve  on 
completion  of  20  yrs." 
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"At  age  sixty  a  Reservist  can  start  receiving  his  check  if 
he/ she  have  20  or  acre  years.  I  would  like  to  see  the  age  60 
lowered." 

"I  would  like  to  see  retirement  pay  start  upon  the  completion 
of  20  years  service." 

"Retirement  at  age  -  qualified  at  age  XL-  This  is  hard  to 
sell  to  a  17  yr  old." 

"Anyone  completing  twenty  years  of  total  service  should  be 
able  to  recieve  retirement  pay  upon  retirement,  rather  that  wait 
until  age  60." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  have  a  person  serve  20  years  or 
more  in  the  service  of  his/her  country  and  then  not  let  them 
have  their  retirement  pay  until  after  they  are  60.  I  think  it 
is  very  %frona." 

"Why  must  a  reservist  wait  until  he  is  almost  dead  before  he 
can  enjoy  his  or  her  retirement.  60  or  62  is  much  to  long  a 
time  to  wait  to  receive  a  retirement  that  you  put  in  twenty  or 
more  years  for?" 

"How  does  Albert  earn  retirement  points?  What  age  would  he 
receive  benefits?  Do  I  have  the  right  to  his  benefits  it  he 
should  pass  away?  Do  you  need  a  lawyer  in  that  case?" 

"I  believe  men,  women  who  has  enough  years  to  retire  would  do 
so  if  they  could  have  full  time  PX  and  commissary  privileges 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  62  years  old,  this  way  old  timers 
would  retire  and  give  other  men-women  a  chance  to  move  up  in 
rank  and  position,  the  way  it  is  they  keep  staying  on  holding 
the  position  and  rank  when  in  reality  they  should  be  retired." 

"I  believe  that  because  S'  husband  is  serving  his  country  as 
an  active  reservist  that  he  should  be  able  to  receive  retirement 
benefits,  upon  completion  of  his  20  years  of  duty,  as  does  a 
regular  military  person,  rather  than  having  to  wait  to  age  60." 

"I  would  like  retirement  benefits  to  be  available  at  age  55. 
Or,  perhaps  an  option  could  be  given;  either  retire  at  age  60 
with  full  benefits  or  retire  at  age  55  at  a  lower  benefit 
amount. " 

"I'm  very  dissatisfied  with  retirement  benefits  only  because 
they  cannot  be  utilized  until  age  65.  My  husband  has  been  in 
for  27  years  and  should  he  retire  now  at  age  51,  he  has  to  wait 
so  many  more  years  to  draw  pension.  I  believe  when  a  person 
stays  in  all  this  time  (for  20  years  or  over)  then  they  should 
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be  able  to  benefit  fron  this  as  soon  as  they  retire  froa 
Military  service.  A  Ibt  of  sacrifices  are  aade  and  I  really 
believe  the  govemnent  should  lower  the  age  at  which  pensions 
are  received.  I  have  wanted  to  state  my  opinion  for  a  long 
time.” 

"Maybe  when  my  husband  retires  after  20  years  in  the  Reserves 
the  government  could  let  us  use  the  commissary,  hospital  clinic)% 
and  PX  when  he  has  twenty  years  instead  of  60  years  old.” 

”I  also  feel  that  once  your  spouse  has  reached  20  years  of 
service  that  there  should  be  more  benefits  for  both  before  age 
60." 

"I  just  wish  the  record  keepers  could  do  a  better  job  of 
keeping  up  with  the  time  the  Reserve  personnel  put  in.  My 
husband  has  been  a  Reserve  member  for  20  years,  but  the  USAR  has 
no  record  of  two  of  those  years!” 

"I  would  like  the  retirement  benefits  to  start  after  my 
husband  has  his  20  years  in,  just  like  the  regular  Army  has.  My 
husband  has  over  10  years  regular  service,  and  has  3  years  in 
the  Army  Reserves.  He  will  go  for  his  retirement,  but  before  we 
receive  any  benefits  we  have  to  wait  another  20  years.  That's 
not  fair.” 

"Retirement  benefits  should  apply  after  20  years  of  service.” 

"Reduce  retirement  age  to  55." 

"A  more  liberal  retirement  program  to  where  my  husband  could 
retire  at  an  earlier  age  and  draw  a  pension  sometime  before  age 
sixty. " 

"Hope  that  the  age  for  military  retirement  would  be  lowered  to 
age  55.” 

"I  think  that  when  a  Reserve  person  retires,  they  should  not 
have  to  wait  until  age  60  to  start  drawing  their  retirement.” 

"Mould  like  to  see  reservists  be  able  to  receive  credit  for 
inactive  duty  for  training  of  up  to  lOO  points  per  year  for 
retirement  credit.” 


Maval  Reserve 
Officers 

"Looking  back,  I  doubt  I'd  have  stayed  over  twenty  years 
except  for  the  retirement  promises,  so  its  distressing  to  see 
the  military  singled  out  by  the  budget-cutters.” 
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"I  believe  very  strongly  that  retired  reservist  should  have 
■ore  benefits  between  retirement  and  age  60;  at  the  very  minimiim 
they  should  have  full  commissary  and  exchange  privileges.  These 
could  be  granted  at  very  little  cost  to  the  government." 

"Upon  reaching  20  years  of  service,  retirement  benefits  such 
as  the  exchange,  commissary,  travel  should  start.  Pay  starting 
at  60  is  still  fair  although  it  would  be  nice  to  start  pay  upon 
retirement. " 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  am  more  than  just  'satisfied'  with 
Reserve  retirement  benefits  until  the  uncertainty  over  future 
benefits  is  removed." 

"I  feel  once  you  have  completed  20  satisfactory  years  you 
should  start  receiving  all  benefits  as  regular  service  except 
for  the  pay.  Feel  the  pay  should  start  at  55  yrs  vs  60  yrs." 

"One  aspect  of  the  reserve  which  I  feel  is  unfair  to  all 
reservists,  is  the  use  of  NPQ  status  for  all  non-military 
related  injuries  or  illness.  If  a  reservist  has  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  reserve,  why  should  he  or  she  be  just  dropped  if 
there  is  an  injury  which  is  not  the  fault  of  the  reservist?  The 
situation  is  certainly  different  for  someone  on  active  duty." 

"I  believe  both  pay  and  retirement  benefits  have  become  too 
liberal.  As  a  result,  we  have  many  in  the  Reserve  who  are  here 
only  because  of  the  money  and  retirement  benefits,  and  are  not 
in  the  least  Involved  because  of  any  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
our  country." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  retired  reseivists  should  be  able 
to  use  all  facilities  immediately  and  not  have  to  work  until 
they  are  60.  These  men  served  their  time  and  should  not  be 
penalized  because  they  were  'reservists.'" 

"After  giving  over  38  years  to  Active  Reserve  Service  =  facing 
retirement  1  feel  that  losing  Exchange  rights  and  having  to  wait 
two  yrs  or  more  for  Commissary,  Exchange  &  Medical  rights  of  use 
difficult  to  understand  and  accept." 

Enlisted  Itambers 

"I  also  think  that  a  retired  reservist  should  have  more 
benefits.  There  is  a  definite  void  from  the  date  of  retirement 
until  the  reservist  reaches  age  60.  Why  is  it  that  the  retiree 
can  not  travel  space  A  during  this  time  frame?  Why  can't  the 
reservist  have  exchange  privileges?  The  retired  reservist 
should  not  have  to  wait  until  the  age  of  60  to  have  these 
benefits." 
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"My  personal  life  has  changed  in  the  last  12  years  and  now  I 
want  out.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  benefits  25  years  from  now 
as,  as  a  reservist  without  active  duty  I  will  not  receive  enough 
money  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  "stick"  it  out.  I  currently 
maintain  a  medical  policy  on  my  own  whether  I  have  military 
medical  or  not.  I  probably  would  not  go  to  a  Navy  doctor 
anyway. " 

"During  the  time  between  a  persons  retirement  and  the  time 
that  person  starts  to  collect  retirement  pay  the  benefits  are 
virtually  zero.  This  should  be  changed.  Even  though  a  retired 
person  is  not  as  yet  collecting  his  retirement  pay  he  should 
still  be  given  access  to  base  facilities  and  space  A  flights, 
and  commissary  and  exchange  privileges.  A  retired  person  should 
not  be  in  limbo  until  his  retirement  pay  comes,  this  could  be 
for  years." 

"Please  simplify  the  explanation  of  the  survivor  benefits 
program  for  people  about  to  retire.  The  explanation  currently 
is  very  confusing  and  hard  to  understand." 

"Survivor  Benefit  Program.  The  word  doesn't  get  out  on  this 
until  its  too  late." 

"Should  receive  more  retirement  points  for  correspondence 
letters,  etc.  All  points  should  count  for  retirement  not  60 
plus  active  duty  each  year  but  all  points  earned." 

"In  general  I  like  the  Reserves,  but  the  main  thing  I  dislike 
is  why  make  us  wait  until  age  60  to  start  getting  our  retirement 
benefits,  I  think  we  should  get  them  at  the  end  of  say  25  years 
of  time." 

"Unproductive  senior  officers  (and  often  a  few  enlisteds  too) 
are  being  kept  on  the  roster,  seemingly  just  to  get  their  30 
years  in.  Its  costing  the  retirement  system  heavily,  seriously 
taking  retirement  funds  from  more  deserving  members.  Recommend 
22,  24,  or  26  year  cuts  and  freeze  their  point  at  that  time  as 
well.  There  are  a  few,  fully  qualified  members  that  need  to  be 
retained  in  non-pay  status,  but  not  the  thousands  currently 
creating  their  own  existence." 

"I  would  like  reservists'  retirement  benefits  which  have 
little  or  no  expense  to  the  government  such  as  exchange, 
commisary,  space  A  travel  to  be  available  when  the  reservist  has 
20  good  years,  not  have  to  wait  to  age  60." 

"I  feel  immediate  benefits  should  be  granted  at  retirement 
from  reserves,  i.e.  pay,  commissary,  exchange,  etc." 
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"The  Navy  is  pushing  me  aside  when  all  the  benefits  I  worked 
and  sacrificed  for  all  these  years  are  pulled  out  from  under  me. 
I  have  three  children,  two  in  college  and  a  13  year  old  who  will 
be  going  to  a  private  High  School  because  of  his  exceptional 
talents.  I  think  you  can  understand  how  the  reserve  pay  and 
loss  of  exchange  privileges  is  so  important  at  this  period  of  my 
life.  I  worked  for  it.  Yet  individuals  who  came  to  the 
reserves  when  things  were  convenient  or  provided  them  shelter 
from  conditions,  who  are  older  and  less  experienced,  can  stay 
because  they  will  not  reach  30  years  ever  or  by  the  time  they 
are  60  and  reap  the  benefits  of  retirement  instantly." 

"I  put  most  of  my  emphasis  on  earning  additional  retirement 
points  as  being  a  greater  incentive  for  me  to  stay  in  the 
program.  I  would  like  to  point  out  as  being  our  unit  career 
counselor  for  a  good  number  of  year's  retirement  points  have  a 
strong  impact  on  both  young  and  old  members.  When  counseling 
older  members  prior  to  there  retirement  or  when  they  get  their 
statement  of  20  qualifying  year's  of  service  they  often  ask  me 
to  add  up  their  points  and  compute  what  their  retirement  pay 
would  be  if  they  started  to  draw  it  presently  and  believe  it  or 
not  most  of  them  are  shocked  and  make  comments  like  'It's  hardly 
worth  it  is  it?'  Then  when  we  talk  about  S.B.P.  most  seem  to  be 
unhappy  with  what  there  beneficiary  would  receive.  I  am  sure 
most  career  minded  people  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  earn 
extra  retirement  points  to  beef  up  their  retired  pay  because 
this  is  probably  the  main  reason  they  are  in  the  reserve 
program.  Young  people  comming  in  presently  like  the  S.A.M. 
program  will  have  little  if  any  active  duty  and  with  a  30  year 
and  out  career  program  they  don't  have  any  opportunity  to  earn 
enough  retirement  points  to  make  it  worth  their  time  even  if 
they  stay  30  years  for  retired  pay.  This  is  a  bad  point  for 
retention. " 


Officers 

"Personnel  that  require  should  be  allowed  a  reserve  retired 
I.D.  card  to  show  their  status.  As  it  is  now,  you  are  in  a 
state  of  non-existence  from  the  time  you  retire  till  age  60. 
Retired  reserves  should  at  least  be  allowed,  PX,  club  and 
automobile  sticker  privileges." 

"Reservists  who  retire  before  age  60  are  in  limbo  status  -  no 
longer  part  of  "family"  and  no  benefits,  either." 

"Would  like  to  see  reserve  retirement  payable  at  age  55." 
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"Non-pay  benefits  should  begin  inmediately  upon  retirement. 

PX,  comnissary,  travel,  etc.  should  begin  as  soon  as  an 
individual  retires . " 

"Think  it  is  a  crying  shame  that,  once  a  Marine  retires  (after 
20  years) ,  we  have  no  military  privileges  in  the  base  exchange, 
commisary  or  can  not  be  a  club  member  until  we  are  over  60.  in 
many  cases  this  can  amount  to  over  20  years.  It  is  as  if  a 
retired  reservist  is  just  forgotten  about,  they  deserve  more 
than  thatl 1" 

"I  also  feel  that  all  benefits  except  pay  should  be  allowed  at 
time  of  retirement  eligibility.  Since  pay  would  not  be  given 
until  age  60,  the  other  benefits,  commissary,  PX  and  space 
available  is  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  government." 

"I  feel  that  retirement  privileges  other  than  pay  and  medical 
benefits  should  be  extended  to  those  Individuals  and  their 
dependents  who  have  accumulated  twenty  or  more  years  of 
satisfactory  service,  but  have  not  reached  age  60.” 

"If  a  reservist  has  to  wait  till  age  60  to  receive  benefits 
(current  system) ,  there  should  be  no  interim  period  when  no  PX 
privileges  etc.  are  granted." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"He  should  be  able  to  retire  earlier  at  reduced  benefits.  In 
the  case  of  disability  or  death  before  twenty  "good"  years  I 
should  be  able  to  receive  some  retirement  benefits." 

"My  husband  would  like  to  stay  in  the  reserves  long  enough  to 
qualify  for  retirement  pay  but  billets  for  officers  for  the 
necessary  length  of  time  are  few  and  far  between.  The  system 
has  a  built-in  problem  requiring  the  dropping  out  of  your  most 
experienced  (and  perhaps  most  willing-to-serve)  reserve 
officers. " 

"Retirement  benefits  should  be  allotted  at  age  55  especially 
of  over  25  yrs.  of  active  reserve  time." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I'd  like  to  know  more  about  retirement,  e.g.,  credits, 
points....  Enough  information  is  not  passed." 

"I  find  serving  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  an  honor  and  a 
sacrifice.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  leave  my  family  for 
drills  or  duty,  but  I  do  receive  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I 
am  doing  the  right  thing  in  serving  my  country. . . .  The 
retirement  system  is  the  carrot  that  keeps  me  going  despite  the 
sacrifices  and  risks  involved  in  USMCR  servlets." 
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"I  am  tinclear  of  the  retirement  points.  How  they  are  earned  1 
yr,  2  yrs,  act." 

"Make  retirement  benefits  improved  &  shorter  length  of  waiting 
period  -  from  60  to  50  yrs." 

"Retirement  for  reservists  should  be  looked  into  in  greater 
detail  as  a  further  Incentive  for  participation." 

"I  personally  feel  all  military  personnel  should  recieve  equal 
retirement  pay  I  feel  the  current  system  is  discriminating." 

"As  after  next  year  I  will  have  30  years  in.  That  means  all  I 
get  for  the  next  13  years  is  a  -  pink  ID  card." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"I  lost  a  job  I  had  held  for  17  years  when  the  steel  mills 
closed  do%m.  During  this  crisis  and  subsequently,  my  spouse's 
reserve  pay  and  commissary  privileges  have  been  a  great  help, 
and  the  prospect  of  retirement  benefits  is  a  comfort." 


Air  Kational  Guard 
officers 

"Retirement  -  wish  more  options  could  be  offered  prior  to  age 
60.  Example:  a  tax  deferred  'buy  out'  of  retirement  points 
that  could  be  used  as  an  individuals  retirement  when  the 
individual  desired  to  do  so.” 

"Should  pay  retirement  at  time  of  retirement.  Not  age  60. 
(Could  pay  only  say  2/3  normal  retirement  if  this  option  elec¬ 
ted.)" 

"When  we  retire  we  should  be  allowed  limited  access  to  the  BX 
-  perhaps  a  couple  of  visits  a  month  -  Its  a  real  dry  spell  from 
the  end  of  military  service  until  age  60  years." 

"I  feel  that  we  should  be  paid  retirement  on  all  points  that 
are  earned.  I  have  personally  lost  some  750  pts  during  my 
tenure  in  the  Guard  over  11  years.  But  in  any  case  that  is 
equivalent  to  1  1/2  to  2  years  of  participation  on  a  full  time 
basis  that  is  lost  to  the  Individual." 

"For  Increased  retention  and  satisfaction  especially  of  flying 
personnel  -  eliminate  limit  on  crediting  IDT  points  for 
retirement  credit." 
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"I  atm  conceimed  about  lack  of  exchange  and  commissary  privi¬ 
leges  for  my  pending  retirement.  Specifically  between  age  55 
and  60  when  I  can  use  these  facilities.  Our  state  policy  is  to 
retire  all  ANG  members  at  age  55.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
above  listed  benefits  as  a  minimum  for  the  five  year  void  prior 
to  receipt  of  my  military  retirement  pay." 

"A  guardsman  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  is  compensated  well 
monetarily.  But  if  his  recuperation  takes  very  long,  he  will 
lose  a  creditable  year's  service.  There  is  no  method  to  obtain 
duty  points  to  earn  enough  to  get  a  creditable  year's  service. 
There  is  no  method  to  obtain  duty  points  to  earn  enough  to  get  a 
creditable  year's  service.  There  should  be  some  way  to  not  lose 
this. " 

"I  would  like  to  see  retired  AH6  members  have  PX  &  commissary 
privileges.  Plus  half  salary  earnings.  These  members  have 
served  the  country  long  and  hard  and  I  feel  the  system  needs  to 
be  changed  to  accommodate  these  retired  members.  It  appears 
they  have  been  'outcast'  and  'penalized'  because  they  have  not 
reached  age  '^' .  Let  them  enjoy  upon  retirement  what  '  they ' 
have  earned." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  husband  spends  2  weekends  a  month  and  several  nights 
flying  with  the  guard  of  which  I  am  very  supportive.  I  think  he 
should  get  his  retirement  at  55  the  same  as  the  full-time  tech¬ 
nicians." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Easier  access  to  Retirement  information  for  spouses." 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  way  we  could  build  up  more  retirement 
points. " 

"Consider  allowing  Military  Technicians  and  traditional 
Guardpersons  (i.e.  'part  timers')  to  receive  retirement  pay 
after  20  years  of  service.  I  do  feel  that  is  only  fair  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  pay  by  1%  to  1.5%  for  each  year  the 
member's  age  is  less  than  60  years." 

"1  feel  retirement  should  be  paid  at  age  55.  This  is  to  much 
disparity  between  the  regulars  &  the  Guard.  In  the  A.F.  an  E-9 
with  30  yrs  must  in  most  cases  retire  if  he  is  age  50,  the  10  yr 
difference  in  age  50  AF,  60  ANG  should  be  brought  closer 
together.  If  we  are  mobilized  you  could  have  60  yr  old  chiefs, 
this  appears  contrary  to  AF  policy." 
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"Concerning  personnel  working  toward  retirement.  As  long  as 
you  are  a  great  asset  for  what  is  wanted  for  the  Guard, 
everything  is  great;  but  if  you  run  into  a  problem,  especially  a 
health  problem,  even  a  corrected  health  problem,  I  feel  like 
they  won't  think  twice  about  kicking  you  out  rather  than  trying 
to  help  you.  It  should  work  both  ways;  you  are  good  for  the 
guard;  the  guard  should  be  good  for  you.  People  that  have  to 
get  out  because  of  some  problem  like  health  should  get  some 
retirement  compensation;  especially  people  that  are  up  in  years 
and  are  very  close  to  retirement." 

"Retirement  should  begin  after  retiring  from  20  years  of 
service  regardless  of  age." 

"Don't  understand  the  retirement  points  system  I  am  currently 
receiving. " 

"I  think  it  is  atrocious  that  any  individual  should  wait  on  an 
average  20  years  before  he  can  receive  any  retirement  benefits 
(psy) •  ^  wish  this  could  change  shortly." 

"Commissary  privileges  and  exchange  privileges  after  20  years 
of  service  for  retired  reserves  and  national  guard  personnel. 

The  60  point  inactive  duty  retirement  ceiling  should  be  changed 
to  the  number  of  points  earned." 

"The  amount  of  dollars  available  for  retirement  per  month  is 
inadequate.  Based  on  twenty  years  of  service  as  an  E-7,  I  would 
receive  approximately  four  hundred  dollars  per  month.  If  I 
worked  equivalent  hours  in  a  civilian  job  I  would  receive  far 
better  retirement  just  for  the  investment.  Twenty  years  is  a 
long  time  to  invest  for  four  hundred  dollars  per  month 
retirement,  considering  the  limited  promotional  opportunities 
allowed  non-technician  guardsmen,  and  the  cost  to  carry  out  the 
mission  (clothes,  meals  and  transportation)." 

"When  on  inactive  duty  with  the  guard  all  of  the  points 
received  for  these  days  do  not  count  toward  retirement.  This 
should  be  changed  and  every  point  earned  should  be  credited. 
There  should  be  no  maximum  number  per  year.” 

"The  60-point  inactive  duty  retirement  ceiling  should  be 
changed  to  the  number  of  points  earned . " 
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Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers 

"I  don't  mind  waiting  until  age  60  for  retirement  but  why  do  I 
have  to  wait  until  60  for  a  retirement  I.D.  card  &  privileges? 
That  is  a  low  cost/high  pay  back  to  the  Reserves  by  increasing 
morale . " 

"Inactive  [>utv  Training  Points;  Each  year  I  get  an  average  of 
50-75  points  that  do  not  count  towards  retirement.  For  example 
I  am  currently  enrolled  in  National  Defense  University  by  cor¬ 
respondence  with  3  month  suspenses  on  each  of  5  sections.  I 
will  lose  over  1/2  of  these  accrued  points.  This  is  not  fair 
and  equitable.  This  system  of  getting  and  keeping  points  for 
retirement  should  be  reviewed  closely.” 

"Full  retirement  benefits  should  commence  at  age  55.” 

"Lower  age  required  for  start  receiving  reserve  retirement  pay 
to  at  least  55." 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  retirement  age  lowered  so  that 
retirees  are  eligible  for  benefits  sooner.  Mostly,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  retirement  pay  system  unaffected  by  the  retiree's 
eligibility  for  Social  Security  payments." 

"Retirement  benefits  should  be  given  prior  to  age  60.  Also, 
if  Reservists  die  before  age  60  but  after  20  years  of  good 
service,  dependents  should  receive  survivor  benefits.  The 
strain  on  the  family  is  tremendous,  and  they  should  receive 
something  for  20  years  of  family  sacrifice." 

"I  feel  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  combine  the  individual's 
Retirement  Retention  year  with  the  gov't  fiscal  year.  This 
double  planning  year  merely  causes  an  overload  of  paper  work, 
hours  of  unnecessary  work,  confusing  frustration  -  and  too  often 
the  loss  of  a  good  year  for  an  individual  reservist!" 

"I  feel  it  is  extremely  unfair  that  one  may  serve  up  to  19 
years  and  lose  a  position  by  abolishment/ realignment,  lose  a 
position  through  promotion  or  not  be  promoted  and  lose  rights  to 
retirement  benefits.  I  feel  there  should  be  a  vested  retirement 
system.  For  example,  after  10  years  one  should  be  eligible  at 
the  retirement  age  for  monetary  benefits  based  upon  points.  It 
is  becoming  very  difficult  to  get  20  years  service.  I  have  been 
in  the  Reserves  for  eight  years  and  have  been  assigned  to  5 
different  Air  Force  Coiamands." 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  age  for  retirement  compensation  to 
begin  to  be  lowered  to  50  or  55." 
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"The  USAFR  keeps  increasing  our  requirements  for  our  mission 
ready  capability  to  the  extent  that  now  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  active  duty  Air  Force  and  the  Reserves.  We  are 
being  taken  advantage  of  in  regards  to  pay,  retirement  and 
benefits.  We  take  the  same  risks  and  do  the  same  job  as  well 
as,  or  better  than  our  active  duty  counterparts  for  one  third 
the  pay  and  after  its  all  over,  we  have  to  wait  until  age  60  to 
collect  -  if  we  live  that  long.  I  would  like  to  see  aircrews 
get  paid  more  and  be  able  to  collect  our  retirement  as  soon  as 
we  are  eligible  just  like  our  active  duty  equals." 

"Request  more  thorough  and  frequent  information  on  retirement 
and  survivor  benefits." 

"Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the  period  between  retire¬ 
ment  and  age  60.  1  will  have  8  years  that  I  cannot  visit  a  BX, 

Commissary  or  use  base  facilities  after  serving  30  years.  This 
makes  no  sense  and  is  a  demotion." 

"Lower  retirement  age  (Title  III)  to  age  55.  Too  many 
reservists  die  without  collecting  a  dime!" 

"Would  like  to  see  Reservists  be  able  to  receive  credit  for 
inactive  duty  for  training  of  up  to  lOO  points  per  year." 

"I  am  interested  only  in  the  retention  of  the  retirement 
system  I  served  my  time  under.  I  keep  hearing  rumblings  of 
tying  it  to  social  security  etc." 

"The  retirement  system  for  reservists  is  in  dire  need  of 
revision.  I  cannot  understand  why  it's  necessary  for  us  to  wait 
20  years  (if  we  retire  at  age  40  after  20  good  years  in  the 
Reserve)  to  receive  our  retirement  pay.  Maybe  that  was  ok  when 
we  were  'weekend  warriors',  but  it  certainly  doesn't  ring  true 
today.  I  wonder,  too,  what  the  statistics  are  for  reservists 
living  long  enough  to  even  see  their  hard-earned  retirement  pay. 
I  think  the  numbers  may  show  that  a  majority  of  the  retirement 
'bennies'  go  to  the  reservist's  survivors!  Regardless  of 
whether  we're  paid  at  60  years  or  immediately  after  retiring, 
we're  still  only  going  to  collect  a  small  percentage  of  what  an 
active  duty  retiree  collects  based  on  the  number  of  points  we 
have.  While  I  agree  the  government  would,  if  we  could  retire  at 
age  40,  have  to  make  monthly  payments  to  all  those  reserve 
retirees  for  20  years  when  the  government  isn't  paying  anything 
right  now,  but  even  if  the  age  for  collecting  retirement  was 
moved  up  to  age  50  or  45,  it  would  be  some  consolation — and  I 
think  we're  worth  it." 

"Information  regarding  point  credit  for  ECI  courses  is 
inaccurate.  Since  a  total  of  60  points  for  other  than  active 
duty  is  all  that  is  allowed,  then  very  little  of  the  effort  that 
goes  into  PME  is  creditable.  This  is  very  disappointing  when  a 
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person  struggles  for  two  years  to  complete  ACSC  or  AWC,  and  then 
not  receive  full  credit  for  it.  Since  raE  is  almost  a 
requirement  for  promotion  full  credit  should  be  granted  the 
completed  effort.” 

”Having  a  retirement  income  is  very  important.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  benefit  might  be  removed.  I  would  probably  reevaluate 
my  participation  in  the  reserves  if  the  retirement  benefits  are 
taken  away.” 

”I  am  an  ZMA  and  self-employed  and  I  have  to  meet  IDT  during 
the  work  week  (Mon-Fri)  and  also  ADT.  The  overhead  expenses  at 
my  office  are  more  than  what  I  receive  while  training. 
Consequently  the  only  pay  I  will  receive  for  being  in  the 
reserve  the  amount  I  will  get  for  retirement  which  is  in  reality 
an  unlcnown  amount.  So  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  I  will 
pay  more  to  be  in  the  reserve  than  I  will  receive  from  it  after 
20  years  of  service.  This  situation  could  be  improved  if  a 
self-employed  IMA  would  be  allowed  to  meet  IDT  on  week-ends. 
Another  problem  is  if  I  become  disabled  or  die  before  getting  20 
good  years  the  retirement  for  all  the  years  I  worked  will  be 
lost. ” 

"Eliminate  the  R&R  year  and  convert  to  FY  requirements  only. " 

"The  requirements  for  reservists  to  track  two  sets  of  dates 
for  a  'good'  year  and  for  'participation'  confuses  many  and  is 
another  example  of  the  stupidity  of  the  personnel  system. 
Tracking  participation  between  anniversary  dates  and  the  fiscal 
year  causes  many  errors  and,  in  some  cases,  loss  of  credit  due 
to  shortfall.  Let's  get  people  oriented!  Tell  the  accountants 
they  will  have  to  live  with  less  accurate  projections  of 
spending.  Why  not  just  track  by  anniversary  date.  I'm  sure 
that  service  wide,  the  spending  would  average  out  after  the 
first  year.  Why  not  have  the  system  serve  the  people  rather 
than  the  reverse ! ” 

"I  would  very  much  like  to  see  a  retirement  option  of  55  with 
reduced  pension.  It  would  be  an  attractive  future  for  keeping 
trained  personnel  in  the  reserves  and  enticing  younger  people  to 
serve. 

"Retirement  pay  should  take  effect  at  time  of  retirement,  in 
order  to  remain  proportionate  to  active  duty.  Active  duty  at  20 
yrs  =  full  retirement  immediately.  Reserve  at  20  yrs.  =  %  of 
full  20  yrs  points  accomplished  would  be  more  equitable  if  it 
became  effective  at  time  of  retirement  -  not  age  60." 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  retirement  age  lowered  to  55." 

"Retirement  benefits  should  be  available  prior  to  age  60." 
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"The  current  policy  of  zero  benefits  for  retired  reservists 
prior  to  age  sixty  is  extremely  poor.  BX,  commissary  and  space 
A,  the  non-pay  items  should  be  granted  upon  retirement. 

a.  Reserve  retirees  should  be  granted  BX,  commissary,  space-A 
travel,  and  medical  benefits  immediately  upon  retirement.  BX, 
commissary,  and  space-A  travel  would  have  no  significant  fiscal 
burden.  Medical  benefits  would  require  additional  DOD  expendi¬ 
tures,  but  could  be  reduced  significantly  with  a  prospective 
payment  plan  the  retiree  buys  into  -  HMO  concept.  Today  the 
Federal  Government  contracts  with  several  insurers  for 
prospective  health  plans  for  employees. 

b.  Retirement  pay  should  be  on  an  optional  plan.  Pay  could 
continue  to  be  deferred  until  a  certain  age  OR  provide  an  option 
for  early  retirement  pay,  but  at  a  reduced  rate  until  the  desig¬ 
nated  age  for  full  pay  is  achieved." 

"Need  to  combine  regular  anniversary  date/year  with  retirement 
date/year  so  they  are  both  the  same.” 

"The  policy  which  I  most  object  to  is  having  to  consider  both 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  R/R  year  when  planning  my  IDTs  &  annual 
tours.  I  missed  having  a  'good'  first  year  as  an  IMA  by  1 
point,  because  I  did  my  initial  IDT  2  days  before  my  R/R  year 
began  (I  thought  my  year  began  the  day  my  orders  were 
effective) . " 

"A  major  motivation  for  many  reservists  completing  20  years  of 
service  is  the  retirement  benefit.  Reduction  of  the  benefit  to 
the  reservist  or  his  spouse  would  have  a  profound  effect  on 
retention.  This  is  definitely  true  of  this  reservist." 

"I  strongly  recommend  that  a  Reservist  who  has  completed  20  or 
more  years  should  have  base  exchange  privileges  following 
retirement  from  the  Reserves  and  prior  to  age  60." 

"I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  points  I  earn  each  year 
applied  towards  my  retirement  pay.  It  seems  only  fair." 

"After  retirement  retirees  should  be  allowed  to  use  BX  and 
commissary  facilities  prior  to  age  60." 

"I  participate  because  of  the  retirement  benefits  and  because 
my  regular  job  is  unstable  and  this  is  a  good  supplement.  Major 
contribution." 

"Retirement  pay  and  benefits  should  begin  when  elected. 

Waiting  nineteen  years  in  a  limbo  status  is  too  long  to  endure 
before  reaching  age  60." 
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Spouses  of  Officers 

"Retirement  benefits  should  be  available  at  an  earlier  age. 
From  personal  experience,  too  much  red  tape  involved,  and  time, 
in  returning  to  reserve  participation  after  surgery,  i.e.,  my 
spouse  had  by-pass  surgery  Dec  4,  1985,  and  with  a  very 
uneventful  recovery,  returned  to  his  Optometry  practice  on  20 
Jan  86.  He  has  been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health,  dismissed  by 
cardiologist  for  1  year,  and  walking/ jogging  2-4  miles  per  day. 
As  of  5  Apr  86  he  still  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  to  the 
reserves  where  he  also  practices  optometry.  He  has  missed  all 
this  time  toward  his  retirement,  and  the  money  also.  There 
should  also  be  some  form  of  compensation  for  sickness  in 
reserves  as  there  is  for  active  members . " 

"Could  you  please  explain  point  systems  for  retirement  and  how 
they  pertain  to  those  who  have  mixed  on  and  off  active  duty 
status.  I  don't  think  even  the  reservists  are  sure.  Also  how 
do  we  check  our  status  to  make  sure  its  correct." 

"Making  all  reservists  wait  until  age  60  to  collect  their 
retirement  seems  arbitrary  since  the  contributions  made  by  each 
member  during  a  career  in  the  reserves  can  vary  greatly.  Reser¬ 
vists  who  spend  more  time  on  active  duty/accrue  more 
points/serve  longer/contribute  more  should  be  able  to  start 
collecting  their  retirement  sooner  than  one  who  does  the  minimum 
to  get  by.  Currently,  their  is  no  distinction  made  except  in 
the  amount  of  retirement  received.  Again,  the  hard-charger 
should  be  able  to  collect  retirement  before  the  average 
performer  everything  else  being  equal.  Such  a  system  would  be  a 
performance  motivator  while  the  reserve  meinber  is  serving." 

"I'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  retirement  benefits  due  my 
spouse . " 

"I  would  like  to  see  certain  retirement  benefits  available  on 
retirement  and  not  at  the  age  of  sixty." 

"I'm  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  husband  is  a  fighter  pilot 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserves,  but  I  feel  that  he  is  being 
shortchanged  in  some  areas  compared  to  his  active  duty  equals. 
Aircrew-members  are  not  just  'weekend  warriors'  like  the  average 
reservist.  The  necessity  for  him  to  stay  mission  ready  requires 
him  to  be  away  at  least  8-10  days  a  month  flying.  Its  just  like 
having  a  second  full-time  job.  He  is  a  very  patriotic  and 
dedicated  person  and  for  what  you're  paying  him  its  obvious  to 
me  the  he  Isnt  in  this  for  the  money.  He  has  the  same 
requirements  and  takes  the  same  risks  as  active  duty  aircrews 
take  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  pay.  Its  not  just  the  pay  I 
feel  he  is  being  shortchanged,  its  having  to  wait  until  age  60 
to  receive  any  benefits  at  all.  The  physical  demands  on 
fighterpllots  in  these  new  aircraft  make  me  wonder  if  he  will 
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collect  any  benefits  at  all.  I  would  like  to  see  you  pay  the 
reserve  aircrews  more  and  make  the  benefits  of  retirement 
availzd)le  upon  their  completion  of  and  eligibility  for  20  years 
of  seirvice  just  like  their  active  duty  equals.” 

”I  do  feel  that  if  you  have  an  additional  duty  as  a  reservist 
that  there  should  be  some  type  of  compensation,  be  it  financial 
or  otherwise.  Maybe  translate  it  into  mandays  and  let  it  count 
towards  retirement.  You  could  not  get  away  with  this  in  a 
civilian  job,  and  you  know  it.” 

"The  law  that  says  in  order  to  earn  a  reserve  retirement  the 
last  8  yrs  must  be  in  the  reserves  -  should  be  eliminated.  I 
served  20  good  yrs  (14  active  &  6  reserve) ,  attained  the  rank  of 
LtCol  but  could  not  be  awarded  a  retirement  because  of  this 
rule." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  would  like  opportunity  to  select  immediate  retirement,  with 
reduced  annuity  at  completion  of  20-30  years." 

"I  would  likt  to  receive  my  retirement  pay  start  once  I 
complete  20  years  and  do  retire  its  the  benifits  I  could  use  at 
the  end  of  my  20  yrs.  If  I'm  still  alive  at  60." 

"I  believe  the  retirement  age  for  reserve  components  should  be 
moved  up  to  55  years  of  age  instead  of  age  60.  I  find  myself 
slowing  down  or  maybe  better  said  falling  behind  the  fast  young 
minds  we  have  in  the  service  today.  Technology  is  so  much  more 
complicated  -  and  we  must  be  ready  to  fight  fast  wars  these  days 
with  extreme  complicated  equipment.  My  personnel  management 
skills  are  still  sharp.  However,  I  do  catch  myself  finding  it 
harder  and  harder  to  muster  each  month.  Yet  I  like  the  reserve 
program  and  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Reserve  recruiters  on  base  are  even  less  knowledgeable  about 
whats  going.  I  personally  called  one  and  he  couldn't  even 
explain  the  retirement  system." 

"No  complaints  about  the  Reserve  work  my  wife  is  doing  -  she 
likes  it  &  the  retirement  is  her  main  continuing  goal." 

"Why  can't  we  receive  his  retirement  money  after  serving  20 
good  reservist  years?" 

"Lower  the  age  from  60  to  55  to  be  able  to  collect  on 
retirement  benefits." 
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"As  far  as  Retirement,  it  seems  unfair  that  they  must  wait 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty  before  they  are  able  to 
collect  their  benefits.  They  have  worked  for  them  so  they 
should  be  able  to  collect  them  when  they  retire  no  matter  what 
their  age  is." 

"Upon  retirement  at  anv  aoe  a  guard  member  should  be  allowed 
to  use  the  commissary  and  exchanges  -  a  fair  exchange  for  giving 
up  time  each  weekend  and  training  for  twenty  years." 

"Reserves  should  be  able  to  collect  some  of  their  retirement 
pay  before  reaching  65  because  you  can  be  dead  by  then." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  your  going  to  do  about  improving 
dependent  benefits  and  reducing  the  age  of  collecting  retirement 
benefits  from  60  to  50." 

"Full  military  retirement  benefits  should  be  available  to 
Guard  and  Reserve  members  after  twenty  years  of  service 
regardless  of  the  members  age." 

"The  Reserve/Guard  is  a  good  program,  but  I  think  the 
retirement  age  should  be  lowered  from  60  to  55  with  no  penalty 
for  retirement  at  age  55." 

"I  feel  that  he  ought  to  get  his  retirement  pay  when  he 
retires  over  20  or  30  years  instead  of  waiting  for  age  62." 

"I  feel  that  the  age  to  collect  retirement  pay  should  be 
lowered. " 

"We  have  also  had  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  retirement 
points  accredited  correctly  to  my  spouse's  account  by  ARPC.  We 
filed  a  request  and  sent  supporting  documents  1  year  ago  this 
month  and  have  not  received  acknowledgement  or  resolution  to  the 
problem. " 

"Retirement  benefits  should  be  lowered  to  age  55  with  30  yrs. 
or  -possible  be  available  after  30  yrs.  at  any  age." 

"I  would  also  like  to  see  retirement  for  reserves  at  20  years 
or  more . " 


Coast  Guard  Reserve 
officers 

"Need  to  increase  statutory  limits  on  maximum  number  of 
retirement  points  allowable  per  year.  All  points  earned  should 
be  creditable." 
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"New  alternatives  for  retirement  benefits  should  be  explored 
10  yr  vesting  especially  in  officer  corps  emphasis  could  then  be 
geared  to  development  and  intensive  military  training  for  junior 
grade  officer  &  enlisted  personnel.  Most  reservists  do  not 
think  2Sl  let  alone  one  (1)  year  ediead. 

"I  would  like  to  explain  my  comment  that  I  eun  dissatisfied 
with  current  retirement  benifits.  My  concern  is  not  with  the 
benefit  itself  but  with  the  potential  for  never  recleving  it." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"The  retirement  pay  age  of  60  is  to  high  and  should  be  lowered 
to  55  years." 

"Keep  all  privileges  from  the  time  you  end  drills  and  are 
eligible  to  retire  until  you  reach  retirement  at  age  of  60." 

"The  Coast  Guard  flow  has  a  mandatory  transfer  to  the  IRR  at  31 
years  for  Warrant  Officers  and  some  Chiefs.  This  is  unfair  to 
men  who  have  served  faithfully  and  still  have  good  years  left 
they  can  serve." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Growing  older  has  never  bothered  me  until  the  recent  notice 
regarding  forced  retirement  upon  attaining  30  years'  service 
from  pay  base  date.  I  have  never  regretted  that  decision,  but  I 
am  disappointed  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  remain  in  the  reserve 
until  age  60  as  I  had  planned." 

"For  14  years  I  have  been  trying  to  have  my  6  years  of  USNR 
time  added  to  my  USCGR  time  for  retirement.  Points  from  prior 
service  also  have  not  been  completely  added." 

"Some  sort  of  reduced  pension  for  personnel  over  15  years  who 
for  health  reasons  cannot  complete  their  reserve  career." 

"The  point  statements  are  a  total  disaster  -  need  intense 
attention. " 

"I  wonder  what  my  chances  are  of  ever  reaching  age  60?  What 
would  it  hurt  to  receive  some  privileges  between  the  end  of  your 
reserve  20  career  and  reaching  age  60?" 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"I  have  heard  talk  of  lowering  retirement  benefits  which  I 
hope  is  untrue.  This  is  a  major  reason  why  my  spouse  joined, 
for  family  health  benefits  and  retirement  income." 
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PREFACE 


The  6th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation  (&th  QRNC) 
was  organized  In  October  of  1986  to  fulfill  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  "conduct  a  complete  review  of 
the  principles  and  concepts  of  the  compensation  system  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services",  and  "report  to  me... options 
and  recommendations  for  Improving  the  current  reserve 
compensation  system."  Specific  to  the  President's  direction  was 
the  requirement,  found  In  section  1008(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  submit  a  detailed  report  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  results  of  such  a  quadrennial  review.  Recommendations  were 
also  to  be  Included  proposing  changes  In  the  statutory  salary 
system  and  other  elements  of  the  compensation  structure  provided 
to  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

In  his  letter  of  Instruction,  the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  Executive  Agent  for  this  review.  The 
Secretary,  In  turn.  Instructed  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Management  &  Personnel)  to  conduct  the  study.  To 
provide  overall  policy  direction  and  guidance,  a  Coordination 
Council  was  established,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Force  Management  and  Personnel)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  as  co-chairmen.  Members  Included  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs) ,  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Military  Manpower  &  Personnel  Policy)  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  review. 

A  further  body,  the  6th  QRNC  Steering  Committee,  was 
established  in  January  of  1987  in  order  to  provide  close 
oversight  and  direction  for  the  review.  The  Steering  Committee 
was  composed  of  flag  and  general  officers  from  each  of  the  seven 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  and  from  the  four  active 
DoD  components.  A  general  officer  representing  the  Reserve 
Components  Medical  Council  was  also  named  to  the  Steering 
Committee . 

Liaison  was  established  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA) .  They  did  not  participate  in  most 
deliberations  since  the  6th  QRMC  review  was  entirely  focused  on 
reserve  compensation.  Reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed  Public 
Health  Service  do  not  actively  participate  unless  on  active 
duty,  and  the  NOAA  Commissioned  Corps  has  no  reserve  component. 
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The  technical  staff  for  the  QRMC  %fas  developed  in  the  last 
months  of  1986  by  assembling  qualified  individuals  from  the 
active  and  reserve  components.  By  January  1,  1987,  all  staff 
and  steering  committee  members  had  convened,  commencing  the 
efforts  of  the  review. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  report  of  the  6th  QKMC.  It  covers 
one  of  the  three  issue  areas  identified  for  separate  analysis 
within  the  overall  context  of  the  review:  compensation  for 
members  providing  full-time  support  to  the  reserve  components. 
This  issue  is  also  summarized  in  Chapter  3  of  Voliame  I. 


Significant  growth  in  full-time  support  to  the  reserve 
components  has  been  required  to  achieve  readiness  objectives. 
Program  growth  has  been  accomplished  primarily  through  placing 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  on  full-time  duty  to  support 
reserve  administration,  training,  and  recruiting.  This  Active 
Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR)  force  now  exceeds  68,000  members.  Many 
compensation  provisions  affecting  AGR  members  are  the  same  as 
for  reservists  serving  as  part  of  the  active  components  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  addition,  however,  new  compensation  issues 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  status  and  conditions  of 
service  of  AGR  members. 

The  other  major  source  of  military  full-time  support  is  the 
military  technician.  About  65,000  military  technicians  provide 
full-t^me  support  as  federal  civilian  employees  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force.  As  a  condition  of  their  civilian  employment,  these 
individuals  also  maintain  a  status  as  part-time  Selected 
Reservists.  Svibstantlal  questions  have  been  raised  in  the  last 
decade  over  the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  military 
technicians  and  AGRs.  Questions  have  also  been  raised  about  the 
extent  to  which  compensation  differences  between  members  in  the 
two  statuses  may  result  in  conflicts  and  affect  morale. 

When  the  full-time  support  panel  of  the  6th  QRMC  made  its 
initial  evaluation  of  the  major  areas  for  review,  it  became 
apparent  that  compensation  aspects  of  the  issues  were 
intricately  connected  with  overall  management  schemes  and 
program  objectives.  Consequently,  the  panel  concluded  that  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  entire  full-time  support  program 
would  be  required  in  order  to  form  sensible  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  It  was  also  apparent  that  a  special  effort 
would  be  needed  to  gain  such  an  understanding;  previous 
comprehensive  studies  were  10  or  more  years  old,  each  reseive 
component's  program  was  specially  tailored  to  its  specific 
mission  requirements,  and  accurate  data  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  in  some  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  6th  QRMC  was 
fortunate  in  having  available  some  excellent  information 
resources  such  as  the  databases  and  assistance  provided  by  the 
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Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  and  the  many  staff  contacts  in  the 
DoD  and  in  other  government  and  private  organizations.  A 
special  effort  was  made  to  include  information  collected  from 
these  resources  in  this  report  so  that  the  reader  can  also  form 
a  broad  view  of  program  management,  and  so  that  it  will  be 
availeUsle  as  a  potential  basis  for  comparison  in  future  reviews. 


During  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  6th  QRMC,  numerous 
presentations,  briefings  and  discussion  sessions  were  held. 

These  included  presentations  and  discussions  with  the  Military 
Department  Secretariats  and  Service  staffs,  of  great  assistance 
but  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
assistance  was  provided  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Veterans'  Administration,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Department  of  Labor.  As 
noted  above,  liaison  was  also  established  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  Staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  also  were  most  helpful  throughout  the 
review. 

Communication  with  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  which  has 
a  statutory  role  as  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
reserve  issues,  and  with  policy  boards  established  within  the 
individual  Services,  were  of  great  value  to  the  QRMC  both  in 
identifying  issues  and  concerns  and  in  providing  feedback  to  the 
QRMC  staff  as  positions  were  being  developed.  In  addition  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  these  groups  included  the 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Joint  Army/Air  Force  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Committee,  the  National  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
(Navy),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Council  on  Retired 
Personnel,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Policy  Board,  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy  Council.  Participants  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Flag  Officers  Conference  (1988)  and  the  Reserve  Center 
Commanders  Conference  (1987)  were  also  most  helpful. 

Additionally,  several  military  associations  provided  forums  on 
one  or  more  occasions  for  the  discussion  of  issues  and  were  most 
gracious  in  providing  formal  association  positions  on  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  compensation  issues,  membership  survey 
information,  perspectives  on  the  views  of  their  membership,  and 
other  valuable  data  and  suggestions.  These  organizations 
included  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Council  of  Military 
Organizations,  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Narine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  The  Military  Coalition,  National  Guard 
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Association  of  the  United  States,  National  Military  Feunily 
Association,  Naval  Reserve  Association,  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  The  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  and  The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

Finally,  within  the  Department  of  Defense  the  staffs  of  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  and  the  DoD  Office  of  the  Actuary 
deserve  special  mention  for  data  assistance,  support,  analysis, 
and  advice  at  every  stage  of  the  review. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  volume  is  part  of  the  report  of  the  Sixth  Quadrennial 
Review  of  Military  Compensation  (6th  QRMC) .  Section  1008(b)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  requires  that  a  review  of 
compensation  systems  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  be 
conducted  not  less  than  once  every  four  years.  On  September  23, 
1986,  President  Reagan  directed  that  the  6th  QRMC  conduct  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  all 
reserve  compensation  programs.  The  review  was  initiated  on 
January  1,  1987. 

Compensation  of  full-time  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
employed  in  support  of  the  reserve  components  was  one  of  the 
reserve  compensation  programs  reviewed  by  the  6th  QRMC  as  a 
separate  issue.  As  administratively  classified  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  full-time  support  personnel  include 
active  component  personnel  (15,738),  military  technicians 
(61,651),  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  members  (63,518),  and  civil 
service  employees  (18,333).  The  full-time  support  total  of 
159,240  (as  of  September  30,  1986)  makes  it  readily  apparent 
that  this  function  requires  an  important  segment  of  total 
defense  manpower.  As  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  paid  with 
reserve  appropriation  funds  and  accounting  for  four  out  of  five 
full-time  support  personnel,  military  technicians  and  AGR 
members  were  the  focus  of  attention.  The  review  did  not  include 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  because  full-time  support  in  that 
component  is  provided  !  ^  ^serve  program  administrators  who  are 
members  of  the  active  component. 

The  objective  of  the  full-time  support  program  is  to  enhance 
the  readiness  of  reserve  forces,  and  this  program  is  largely 
responsible  for  enabling  these  forces  to  perform  the  expanded 
missions  they  have  been  assigned  under  the  Total  Force  policy. 
The  cadre  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs  plays  an  especially 
important  role  in  providing  support  at  reserve  unit  level. 
Military  technicians  are  full-time  federal  employees  who  are,  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  active  military  members  of  the 
reserve  component  in  which  they  are  employed  as  civilians.  They 
must  enter  active  military  service  when  called.  AGRs  are 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  who  have  been  called  to  full¬ 
time  active  military  duty  (180  days  or  more)  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  instructing,  or  training 
the  reserve  components.  "TAR"  is  the  Navy  acronym  for  a  special 
category  of  AGR  members  whose  career  specialty  is  graining  and 
Administration  of  Beserves. 
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During  the  past  decade,  many  difficult  questions  have  arisen 
about  the  growth,  cost,  force  mix,  program  objectives,  and 
management  of  the  full-time  support  program.  From  a 
compensation  perspective,  two  major  questions  have  arisen: 

•  Should  AGR/TARs  and  active  component  members  receive 
essentially  the  same  compensation,  given  the  perceived 
differences  in  conditions  of  service  between  these  two 
groups?  This  question  potentially  affects  all  components, 
and  it  stems  from  the  perception  that  the  hardships 
associated  with  military  service  occur  less  frequently  and 
with  less  severity  in  AGR/TAR  service  than  in  active 
component  service. 

•  Are  military  technicians  or  AGRs  the  most  cost-effective 
form  of  full-time  support  manpower?  This  question 
potentially  affects  the  components  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force . 

In  reviewing  these  questions,  the  6th  QRMC  operated  from  the 
premise  that  military  compensation  must  support  defense  manpower 
policies  that,  in  turn,  support  the  military,  strategic,  and 
operational  plans  of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  sought  that  would  enhance  the  readiness 
objective  of  the  full-time  support  program.  To  understand  and 
appreciate  the  complex  nature  of  this  relationship,  a  broad 
survey  was  conducted  of  full-time  support  program  origins  and 
personnel  management  as  practiced  in  the  six  reserve  components 
of  the  DoD. 


Origin  of  the  Reserve  Component  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

The  practice  of  providing  full-time  support  to  reserve 
components  is  not  a  new  one.  When  the  modern  reserve  forces 
began  to  evolve  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  full-time  civilian 
caretakers  were  hired  to  maintain  the  horses  and  supplies  in 
National  Guard  units.  During  the  same  period,  active  component 
members  were  detailed  to  reserve  units  as  instructors  and 
inspectors.  There  is  also  a  long  tradition  of  calling 
reservists  to  full-time  duty  at  the  seat  of  government  on  so- 
called  "statutory  tours,"  to  other  tours  of  duty  at  state 
headquarters  of  the  National  Guard,  and  to  Intermediate  military 
headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  administering  the 
policies  and  regulations  affecting  the  reserve  components. 
Descendants  of  all  these  programs  exist  in  the  reserve 
components  today,  encompassed  by  the  term  "full-time  support" 
(FTS) . 

After  World  War  II,  it  became  apparent  that  the  traditional 
concept  of  reserve  forces  constituted  in  the  "civilian 
components"  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  challenges  of  modern 
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defense  requirements.  The  wartime  experience  had  proven  that 
reserve  forces  as  organized  and  trained  before  the  war  simply 
would  not  be  prepared  for  mobilization,  deployment  to  an 
overseas  theater,  and  employment  in  combat  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  at  the  necessary  levels  of  proficiency.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Nation  then  as  now  strained  under  the  enormous  costs 
of  larqe,  peacetime  military  operational  requirements  and 
commitments.  To  make  the  most  of  scarce  resources,  the  Total 
Force  policy  was  devised  and  adopted  in  the  early  1970s.  This 
policy  calls  for  maintaining  only  the  minimum  essential  active 
forces  and  for  placing  increased  reliance  on  the  reserve 
components,  not  only  to  provide  forces  to  support  a  full 
mobilization  in  the  event  of  war,  but  also  to  provide  forces  to 
be  called  upon  in  circumstances  short  of  war.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Nation  now  also  relies  heavily  upon  operational  support  from 
its  reserve  forces  in  peacetime.  Each  of  the  reserve  components 
has  developed  different  approaches  to  this  dual  challenge  within 
the  context  of  its  own  specific  requirements  and  missions; 
however,  they  all  rely  heavily  on  full-time  support  in  one  form 
or  another  to  get  the  job  done. 

Army  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

The  Army  full-time  support  programs  include  both  military 
technicians  and  AGRs.  The  use  of  technicians  originated  in  the 
National  Guard's  system  of  unit  caretakers  and  was  expanded  to 
include  their  employment  in  Army  Reserve  units  after  World  War 
II.  Military  technicians  provide  unit  support.  Most  are 
members  of  the  units  in  which  they  work  as  civilians,  although 
large  numbers  are  employed  as  civilians  in  area  support 
activities  and  in  some  headquarters  elements  that  are  not 
mobilizing  units.  Prior  to  the  initiation  and  rapid  expansion 
of  the  AGR  program  in  the  1980s,  full-time  active  duty 
reservists  were  generally  employed  in  other  than  mobilizing 
units  as  recruiters  or  on  statutory  tours.  Beginning  with  a 
military  technician  conversion  test  in  FY  1978  and  1979,  AGRs 
have  been  assigned  in  increasing  numbers  to  provide  unit  support 
along  with  military  technicians.  All  Army  AGRs  are  managed  as 
careerists. 

Navy  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

The  Navy  relies  primarily  on  TARs  for  full-time  support  of  its 
reserve  forces.  In  fact,  the  Navy  pioneered  the  concept  of 
reliance  on  uniformed,  full-time  active  duty  reservists  to 
provide  unit  support.  The  forerunner  of  the  TAR  program  was 
established  in  December  1945  as  the  CAD  (Continuous  Active  Duty) 
program.  The  name  "TAR"  was  applied  in  1953  after 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
in  1952.  Thus,  it  predates  by  over  a  quarter-century  the 
widespread  use  of  AGR  members  during  the  1980s  in  the  Army's 
reserve  component  units  and  the  Air  National  Guard.  TARs  play  a 
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key  role  as  ship's  company  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Fleet.  To  keep 
Naval  Reserve  forces  current  with  operations  in  the  active 
fleet,  TAIto  maintain  a  close  association  with  the  regular  Navy. 
Among  their  other  assigned  functions,  TAR  officers  routinely 
serve  tours  of  duty  with  the  regular  Navy  for  refresher 
training.  Before  FY  1983,  TARs  were  members  of  the  active  Navy. 
They  were  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve  in  that  year  for 
personnel  strength  accountedillity  and  funded  from  reserve 
personnel  rather  than  from  military  personnel  appropriation 
accounts  to  provide  AGR  program  uniformity  within  the  DoD.  In 
addition  to  TARs,  the  Navy  AGR  program  also  Includes  other  full¬ 
time  reservists  on  statutory  tours  and  on  recruiting  duty. 

Marine  Corps  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

Although  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  does  use  some  full-time 
reservists,  most  of  its  full-time  unit  support  is  provided  by 
active  Marine  Corps  Instructor-Inspector  (I&I)  teams  attached  to 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  units.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is 
organized  as  a  division/wing  team  that  mirrors  the  three  teams 
composing  the  bulk  of  the  Corps'  active  component  manpower 
structure.  The  nature  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  training 
mission  and  day-to-day  operational  requirements  generally  does 
not  demand  a  large  proportion  of  full-time  members  with 
relatively  narrow,  highly  technical  skills  in  long  term,  stable 
assignments.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  active  component 
provides  full-time  support  for  reserve  units.  The  simplicity 
and  flexibility  of  such  a  plan  is  self-evident.  In  addition  to 
instructing  and  inspecting,  I&I  teams  provide  a  natural  means  of 
coordination  and  liaison  with  active  units.  This  assists  the 
Corps  as  a  whole  in  integrating  the  peacetime  and  wartime 
support  provided  by  its  reserve  forces. 

Air  Force  Full-Time  Support  Programs 

When  the  Air  Force  was  established  as  a  separate  service  in 
1947,  its  full-time  support  force  had  its  roots  in  the  National 
Guard's  system  of  military  technicians.  Although  the  Air  Force 
did  experiment  briefly  with  full-time  active  duty  reservists  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  (the  Category  R  program) ,  it  ultimately 
has  continued  to  depend  primarily  on  technicians  to  provide  most 
required  full-time  support.  Both  Air  Force  reserve  components 
use  AGR  personnel  for  statutory  tours  and  reserve  recruiting 
duty,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  uses  them  in  relatively  small 
numbers  for  unit  support.  All  full-time  unit  support  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  is  provided  by  military  technicians.  The  full¬ 
time  support  programs  in  both  Air  Force  reserve  components  have 
been  highly  successful. 
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Life-^cle  Manaaeaent  of  Fttll-Tl»e  Support  Personnel 


There  are  significant  differences  in  the  full-time  support 
(FTS)  programs  of  the  Military  Departments.  These  differences 
emanate  from  the  unique  structure  and  functional  needs  of  each 
component  as  developed  over  time,  and  they  are  reflected  in  both 
law  and  policy.  Consequently,  there  are  separate  and  distinct 
management  procedures  and  force  characteristics  for  each 
category  of  FTS  personnel  in  each  component.  To  form  a 
comprehensive  perspective  of  these  differences,  a  matrix  was 
developed  to  display  in  general  terms  how  each  component's  FTS 
program  is  structured.  The  matrix  can  be  found  in  Table  2-1  in 
Chapter  2.  It  shows  the  major  differences  both  across  the 
reserve  components  as  well  as  among  the  various  categories  of 
full-time  support  personnel  (military  technicians,  AGR/TARs,  and 
active  component  members)  within  any  single  component. 


AGR/TAR  and  Active  Component  Compensation 

Should  AGR/TARs  and  active  component  members  receive 
essentially  the  same  compensation,  given  the  perceived 
differences  in  conditions  of  service  between  these  two  groups? 
This  is  the  first  of  the  two  major  full-time  support 
compensation  questions  reviewed  by  the  6th  QRNC.  The  complete 
analysis  of  the  issue  may  be  found  in  Chapter  3;  a  synopsis  is 
provided  below. 

Full-time  AGR  (Active  Guard/Reserve)  members,  Including  Navy 
TARS  (Training  and  Administration  of  Reserves) ,  are  compensated 
under  essentially  the  same  pay  and  benefit  systems  as  active 
component  military  members.  Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
this  situation,  based  on  the  perception  that  AGRs  and  TARs  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  rigors  and  hardships  characteristic  of 
service  in  the  active  military  components.  Host  often  mentioned 
among  the  hardships  of  the  active  component  member  are  the 
frequent  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  moves  brought  about 
by  changes  in  duty  assignments  and  the  family  separations  caused 
by  remote  overseas  assignments  or  deployments  aboard  ship. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  entailed  two  major  avenues  of 
investigation:  a  comparison  of  conditions  of  service,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  elements  of  compensation  as  they  are  paid  to 
these  two  groups.  The  comparison  of  conditions  of  service 
included  institutional  policy  and  perspectives  as  well  as 
perceptions  of  active  and  reserve  component  members  about 
service  conditions,  using  the  results  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (active  component) ,  (1985  DoD 
Member  Survey) ,  and  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Survey:  Full- 
Time  Support  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (1986  RC  AGR 
Survey) .  Results  of  the  surveys  are  supported  by  available 
objective  data  in  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data 
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System  (RCCPDS) .  The  1986  RC  A6R  Survey  provides  the  first 
available  comprehensive  reserve  component  data  in  this  area; 
therefore,  this  analysis  provides  a  new  and  unique  perspective 
on  the  issue.  The  comparison  of  compensation  elements  was  made 
to  validate  the  hypothesis  that  their  application  is  essentially 
identical  for  both  groups. 

Institutional  Policies  and  Perspectives 

The  policies  that  govern  conditions  of  service  for  individuals 
must  be  developed  within  statutory  authority  and  congressional 
guidance.  AGR  duty  assignments  must  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
reserve  support  functions  specified  in  the  law.  National  Guard 
members  ordered  to  full-time  duty  under  the  provisions  of  title 
?2,  United  States  Code,  are  not  in  federal  service,  and  they 
generally  serve  in  their  home  state.  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  may  be  detailed  to  other  duties  only  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  periodic  refresher  training  under  the 
authority  of  section  678  of  title  10;  they  may  not  be  detailed 
to  other  duties  simply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  active 
component . 

Within  the  DoD  and  the  Services,  the  current,  single 
compensation  system  for  both  groups  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
one  that  provides  essential  fairness  to  all  members  on  active 
duty  as  well  as  the  compensation  needed  to  attract  the  quality 
of  military  members  needed.  While  demands  for  duty  overseas 
and  at  sea  are  recognized  as  being  less  frequent  for  full-time 
Active  Guard  and  Reserve  members,  there  is  little  or  no 
perceived  difference  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of  service. 

Comparison  of  Conditions  of  Service 

Through  the  analysis  of  survey  data  and  other  supporting  data, 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  first  time  to  make  across-the-board 
quantitative  comparisons  of  many  aspects  of  the  conditions  of 
service  for  active  component  members  and  AGR/TARs.  As  expected 
for  the  two  most  often-cited  areas,  frequency  of  moves  and 
family  separations,  active  component  members  do  have  the  most 
rigorous  service  conditions,  but  the  comparisons  also  depict  a 
wide  variation  within  and  between  components  and  reveal  that  a 
relatively  high  level  of  short-term  separation  from  family  is 
experienced  by  the  AGR  population. 

Naval  Reservists  are  virtually  identical  to  their  counterparts 
in  the  active  component,  but  there  are  wide  differences  between 
members  of  other  reserve  components  and  their  counterparts. 

When  comparing  officer  and  enlisted  populations  within 
components,  the  differences  in  conditions  are  often  far  greater 
than  the  corresponding  differences  between  active  component 
members  and  AGR/TAR  members.  Across  the  range  of  conditions  of 
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service,  the  results  are  nixed.  Sonet imes  the  advantage  is  with 
active  nenbers  and  sonetines  with  AGR/TAR  nenbers.  The  net 
result  is  a  conplex  interaction  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
within  each  conponent.  Because  the  results  are  nixed,  it  would 
be  especially  difficult  to  devise  a  general  formula  to  relate 
rigors  of  service  to  conpensation  rates  on  a  rational  basis. 

Conparison  of  Co^>ensation  Elements 

A  systenatic  review  of  all  conpensation  elements  confirmed 
that  compensation  systems  for  active  component  members  and 
AGR/TARs  are  essentially  the  same.  However,  equal  application 
of  compensation  rules  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
compensation  costs  are  identical  for  these  two  groups.  The 
niunber  of  members  drawing  special  pays,  for  example,  was  found 
to  be  higher  on  the  active  component  side.  Likewise,  since 
enlistment,  reenlistment,  and  other  bonuses  are  paid  by  policy 
on  the  basis  of  service  needs,  AGR/TAR  members  do  not  currently 
receive  such  compensation  even  when  the  statutes  authorize 
them.  Finally,  there  are  several  types  of  allowances  such  as 
the  variable  housing  allowance,  family  separation  allowance, 
dislocation  allowance,  and  hostile  fire/ imminent  danger  pay  that 
are  paid,  all  or  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  exposure  to  a 
particular  condition  of  service.  Compensation  elements  that  are 
related  to  conditions  of  service  are  inherently  more  efficient 
and  equitable  than  any  general  remedy  ever  could  be. 

Four  technical  or  structural  differences  were  found  in 
examining  elements  of  active  component  and  AGR/TAR  compensation: 

•  VA  Benefits  for  active  component  members  and  title  10  AGRs 
(those  in  federal  service)  differ  from  benefits  for  title 
32  National  Guard  AGRs  (those  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  under  state  control) . 

•  Entitlement  to  nondisability  separation  pay  for  regular 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  AGR/TAR  enlisted 
members . 

•  Entitlement  to  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  authorized  by 
Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  for  regular 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  AGR/^  :  unlisted 
members . 

•  Educational  benefit  entitlements  for  active  co'uiponent 
members  differ  from  those  for  AGR  members. 
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Although  there  are  specific,  measurable  differences  In 
conditions  of  service  when  comparing  active  component  members 
and  AGR/TARs,  there  is  no  rational  basis  for  making  a  general 
corresponding  adjustment  in  the  compensation  structure. 

Applying  specific  elements  equally  to  each  member  on  the  basis 
of  exposure  to  rigorous  conditions  appears  to  be  an  equitable 
and  efficient  approach  to  this  issue.  The  compensation  of 
active  component  and  AGR/TAR  members  is  essentially  the  same 
except  for  four  technical  or  structural  differences,  two  of 
which  should  be  changed:  all  AGRs  should  accrue  veterans' 
benefits  on  an  equal  basis,  and  AGR  service  educational  benefits 
should  be  limited  to  the  active  duty  program.  Changes  are  not 
required  in  the  other  two  areas;  there  is  insufficient  need  to 
pay  bonuses  to  attract  AGRs  at  this  time,  and  there  is  a 
continuing  need  for  separation  pay  for  active  duty  enlisted 
reservists . 


The  6th  QRNC  recommends  that  there  be  no  overall  change  in 
the  way  the  compensation  system  structure  accounts  for 
differences  in  conditions  of  service  between  active 
component  and  AGR/TAR  members,  but  that  these  four  specific 
recommendations  on  structural  and  technical  issues  be 
adopted: 

■  Develop  remedial  legislation  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  so  that  members  serving  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  (other  than  for  training  only)  have  the  same 
status,  with  the  s2UBe  consequences  for  title  38 
purposes,  as  members  who  serve  on  active  duty. 

■  Make  no  change  to  current  statutes  which  authorize 
separation  pay  for  enlisted  reservists  but  not  for 
enlisted  regular  members.  Given  the  existing  state  of 
AGR  enlisted  program  management  within  the  reserve 
components  and  the  fact  that  enlisted  members  have 
typically  left  established  civilian  careers  to  serve  in 
AGR  status,  the  QRMC  recommends  that  no  change  be  made 
to  existing  legislative  authority  at  this  time. 

■  Do  not  amend  section  308  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  selective  reenlistment 
bonuses  (SRBs)  to  TAR/AGR  members  until  such  time  as  a 
requirement  for  such  authority  can  be  demonstrated. 

■  Amend  section  2132,  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  that  full-time  active  duty  service  as 
AGR  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  can  be  credited  only 
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for  use  with  the  educational  assistance  progran 
established  under  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 


Cost-Effectiveness  of  Military  Technicians  and  ACRs 

Are  military  technicians  or  AGRs  the  most  cost-effective  form 
of  full-time  support  manpower?  This  is  the  second  of  the  two 
major  full-time  support  compensation  questions  reviewed  by  the 
6th  QRMC.  It  potentially  affects  the  components  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force.  The  full  analysis  of  this  issue  may  be  found  in 
Chapters  4,  5,  and  6;  a  synopsis  is  provided  below. 

Background 

During  the  past  decade,  much  of  the  continuing  controversy 
over  full-time  support  for  the  reserve  components  has  focused  on 
the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  using  military  technicians 
and  AGRs  to  provide  full-time  support  in  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  If  there  has  been  a  consensus 
about  any  aspect  of  the  issue,  it  has  been  that  additional  full¬ 
time  support  is  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  missions  and 
responsibilities  that  have  been  assigned  to  these  components. 
Congressional  guidance  has  consistently  stressed  that  a  balance 
of  cost  and  readiness  (as  a  measure  of  effectiveness)  should 
form  the  basis  for  decisions  about  the  full-time  support 
manpower  force  mix.  However,  each  new  budget  cycle  has  marked 
another  round  in  the  debate  on  which  category  of  full-time 
support  manpower  is  the  most  cost-effective,  and  there  have  been 
no  easy  answers  on  either  side  of  the  equation. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  included  a  review  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  issue  and  an  examination  of  prior  work  that 
has  been  done  to  measure  and  portray  the  actual  compensation 
costs.  Computer  Based  Systems,  Inc.  developed  an  automated  cost 
comparison  model  for  significant  elements  of  military  technician 
and  AGR  compensation  costs  as  part  of  the  study  effort,  and  the 
results  were  used  as  the  basis  for  objective  comparisons  in  this 
report.  Since  compensation  costs  are  intricately  connected  to 
manpower  management  systems,  management  practices  for  both 
military  technicians  and  AGRs  were  reviewed.  Available 
personnel  information  was  examined,  including  manpower  force 
structure  data  submitted  by  the  Services  or  available  in  RCCPDS 
and  other  data  files  maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center,  results  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  of 
Selected  Reserve  officer  and  enlisted  personnel,  and  data 
provided  in  published  reports  or  by  Service  points  of  contact. 
Reports  prepared  by  elements  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches,  such  as  congressional  committes  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  were  also  reviewed  along  any  with 
Departmental  responses. 
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By  the  late  1970s,  new  missions  and  the  need  for  increased 
responsiveness  under  the  Total  Force  Policy  had  generated  a 
basic  regulrement  for  more  full-time  support  personnel  in  the 
reserve  forces.  Additional  full-time  active  duty  reservists  had 
already  been  called  to  duty  as  recruiters  after  the  1973 
transition  from  conscription  to  voluntary  sexvice  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  however,  the  need  for  additional  support  extended  to  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  units  as  well.  Th^  requirement  was 
especially  great  in  the  Army's  reserve  components,  where 
obtaining  more  full-time  manpower  to  meet  mission  requirements 
was  perhaps  more  important  than  whether  the  best  choice  of 
manpower  was  military  technicians  or  full-time  active  duty 
members.  Although  "What  kind?"  has  often  overshadowed  "How 
many?"  in  the  debate  over  this  issue,  the  need  for  growth  has 
not  been  disregarded.  Significant  overall  growth  has  been 
programmed  by  relative  need  in  each  component.  In  the  four 
reserve  components  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  between  1979  and 
1987,  the  combined  strength  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs 
grew  from  66,668  to  108,377,  or  63  percent.  However,  the 
increase  in  A6R  strength  during  this  period  was  447  percent, 
while  the  increase  in  military  technician  strength  was  only  7 
percent. 

In  the  decade  between  1968  and  1978,  major  concerns  were 
raised  about  the  cost  and  management  of  military  technician 
programs.  Including  concerns  about  the  potential  impact  of 
unionization.  Consequently,  a  series  of  studies  and 
congressional  actions  occurred  during  this  period,  culminating 
in  a  military  technician  conversion  test  in  1978  and  1979  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  recruiting  full-time  active  duty 
reservists  as  an  alternative  source  of  manpower.  After 
considering  the  results  of  the  conversion  test,  the  Congress 
originally  decided  to  allow  each  component  to  program  the  full¬ 
time  support  mix  that  would  best  meet  its  own  unique 
requirements.  The  Army  components — and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Air  National  Guard — planned  to  replace  many  of  their  military 
technicians  with  full-time  active  duty  reservists  (now  known  as 
AGRs) .  However,  because  the  addition  of  large  numbers  of  AGRs 
has  not  produced  significant  cost  savings,  some  of  the  original 
concerns  about  military  technicians  (such  as  union  activities) 
have  not  proven  to  be  significant,  and  because  of  management 
problems  with  a  mixed  force,  these  plans  have  not  been 
completed,  and  the  Congress  has  maintained  continuous 
restrictions  in  the  form  of  technician  strength  floors,  AGR 
strength  ceilings,  and  a  prohibition  on  converting  occupied  and 
vacant  technician  positions. 
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6th  QRNC  Cost  Comparison  Analysis  of  Military  Technicians  and 
A6R  Members 

In  reviewing  the  historical  record  of  full-time  support 
personnel  cost  comparisons,  the  following  precepts  and  general 
trends  were  identified: 

•  Manpower  programming  is  based  on  costs  to  the 
government,  not  on  benefit  to  the  individual. 

•  To  form  a  true  picture  of  compensation  costs,  all 
significant  immediate  and  deferred,  direct  and 
indirect  costs  must  be  considered. 

•  Because  pay  raises  and  other  compensation  system 
changes  may  alter  relative  costs,  cost  analyses  must 
be  updated  periodically. 

•  The  availability  of  accurate,  integrated  databases  is 
essential  to  the  computation  of  valid  cost 
comparisons . 

•  Relative  costs  cannot  be  determined  without 
establishing  a  linkage,  such  as  military  pay  grade,  as 
a  basis  of  comparison.  Such  linkages  may  take  the 
form  of  grade  equivalency  tables,  service  or  component 
manpower  organization  classification  guidance,  or 
population  averages. 

•  The  more  recent  analyses  show  that  AGRs  generally  cost 
more  than  general  schedule  military  technicians  but 
somewhat  less  than  most  wage  board  technicians,  in 
addition,  AGR  officers  are  relatively  more  expensive 
than  enlisted  AGRs,  and  the  relative  costs  of  AGRs 
within  enlisted,  warrant  officer,  and  officer 
categories  increase  with  military  pay  grade  as 
compared  with  military  technicians. 

6th  QRMC  Full-Time  Support  Cost  Comparison  Model 

The  6th  QRMC  full-time  support  cost  comparison  model 
incorporates  the  above  precepts  and  has  produced  up-to-date  cost 
estimates  reflecting  compensation  system  changes  since  the  last 
major  analysis  (conducted  by  Management  Consulting  &  Research, 
Inc.,  published  on  May  24,  1985).  It  also  advances  the  state  of 
the  art,  where  possible,  using  improved  databases  and 
procedures.  The  results  provide  the  basis  for  6th  QRMC 
conclusions  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  military  technician 
and  AGR  manpower  from  a  reserve  component  compensation 
perspective.  This  model  incorporates  military  and  civilian 
income  data  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs,  including  data  on 
reserve  component,  military  and  (if  applicable)  civilian  grade. 
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step  and  category,  military  specialty,  marital  status,  and  all 
elements  of  compensation:  direct,  indirect  and  in-kind.  The 
basis  of  comparison  selected  for  use  was  military  grade,  in  view 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  military  aspects  of  the 
functions  performed.  The  following  points  summarize  the  model 
results: 

•  GS/GN  military  technicians  have  lower  average  annual  costs 
than  AGRs  in  most  military  pay  grades  and  lower  than 
average  costs  than  wage  board  technicians  in  all  military 
pay  grades. 

•  In  the  military  grades  with  the  highest  population 
strengths,  wage  board  military  technicians  generally  cost 
more  than  AGRs.  In  the  more  senior  military  grades,  AGRs 
generally  cost  more  than  wage  board  military  technicians. 

•  Costs  increase  more  rapidly  with  military  pay  grade  for 
AGRs  than  for  military  technicians. 

•  Although  the  three  observations  listed  above  are  valid  for 
all  four  reserve  components,  there  are  significant 
differences  between  these  components.  The  difference 
between  the  average  civilian  grade  held  among  military 
technicians  at  any  military  grade  varies  by  as  much  as  3.4 
civilian  grade  levels  across  the  components.  Air  Force 
Reserve  AGR  and  military  technician  forces  cost  more  per 
capita  than  in  other  components  because  the  AGR  force 
consists  largely  of  higher  grade  statutory  tour  officers 
and  recruiters.  The  Air  National  Guard  generally  has  the 
least  difference  between  AGR  and  military  technician  costs 
while  the  Army  Reserve  has  the  greatest. 

Cost  Model  Management  Indicators 

If  hypothetical  total  program  costs  were  the  sole  criterion 
for  choice,  the  6th  QRMC  cost  comparisons  (as  well  as  the 
conclusion  that  AGRs  should  continue  to  receive  essentially  the 
same  compensation  as  active  component  members)  would  generally 
support  the  use  of  general  schedule  military  technicians  over 
AGRs  in  the  full-time  support  forces  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
reserve  components.  However,  changing  the  force  mix,  either 
through  program  growth  or  through  realignment,  is  not  likely  to 
produce  significant  savings  since  changes  would  occur  only  at 
the  margin.  Short-term  savings  are  especially  unlikely  because 
members  of  the  existing  force  would  likely  be  protected  from 
mandatory  conversion  of  status,  and  few  members  could  be 
expected  to  volunteer  for  any  status  change  yielding  less 
compensation.  Because  cost  savings  are  not  likely  to  occur, 
military  requirements  for  meeting  readiness  objectives  ought  to 
be  the  governing  factor  in  force  mix  decisions. 
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Cost  Ccnparison  Conclusions 

Relative  cost  savings  from  using  one  form  of  full-time  support 
rather  than  another  will  occur  only  at  the  margins  as  the  result 
of  program  grovrth  or  realignment;  thus,  costs  savings  in  the 
short  term  are  very  unlikely  to  result  from  any  FTS  force  mix 
decision.  Given  the  difficulties  with  compensation  and  other 
related  problems  of  a  mixed  force  with  no  clear  delineation 
between  requirements  for  AGR  and  technician  positions,  and  given 
the  fact  that  short-term  costs  (and  probably  longer  term  costs) 
will  not  be  affected  significantly  by  the  choice  of  AGRs  or 
technicians  to  perform  full-time  support,  it  seems  apparent  that 
military  requirements  and  effectiveness  should  be  the  primary 
consideration  in  force-mix  decisions.  This  is  consistent  with 
congressional  guidance  indicating  that  the  choice  of  manpower 
should  not  based  on  cost  alone,  but  also  requires  consideration 
of  "military  requirements  and  other  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. " 

Full-Time  Support  Manpower  Management 

Once  the  costs  of  available  forms  of  manpower  have  been 
determined,  they  must  be  examined  in  relationship  to  military 
requirements  and  other  needs  of  the  DoD  before  any  determination 
can  be  made  about  which  form  of  manpower  is  most  suitable  for  a 
specific  function. 

To  enable  the  6th  QRMC  to  identify  and  understand  the  overall 
objectives  of  full-time  support  manpower  objectives,  each 
Service  was  asked  to  provide  appropriate  force  structures  for 
its  reserve  components.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  were  asked  to 
provide  separate  structures  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs. 
These  structures  were  to  be  based  on  three  separate  and  distinct 
strength  profiles.  The  first  was  a  profile  of  the  existing 
force  as  of  September  30,  1986.  The  data  array  included 
strength  by  pay  grade  and  years  of  service  as  in  the  standard 
RCCPDS  report  A8.  The  second  was  a  steady-state  structure  for 
FY  1986  showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its  reserve 
component (s)  to  be,  and  the  third  was  a  steady-state  structure 
showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its  component (s)  to  be 
heading  assuming  FY  1992  program  strengths.  The  steady-state 
profiles  were  to  include  the  basic  force  configuration  recjuired 
for  the  actual  force,  and  they  were  to  include  additional  flow 
dynamics  and  age  distribution  data  as  well.  The  6th  QRMC  formed 
the  following  conclusions  about  the  full-time  support  force 
structure  profiles: 

•  Since  the  full-time  support  force  structures  produced 
for  this  review  generally  represent  a  new,  single 
iteration  effort,  they  should  be  viewed  as  a  "first 
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draft,"  rather  than  as  a  definitive  statement  of 
existing  status  and  Service  force  structure 
objectives. 

•  Full-time  support  force  structure  analysis,  if 
institutionalized,  can  provide  a  disciplined  method 
for  defining  force  structure  objectives  and 
requirements  as  a  basis  for  improved  active  (as 
opposed  to  reactive)  program  management. 

•  Efforts  should  be  continued  to  improve  full-time 
support  manpower,  personnel,  and  pay  data  integration 
so  that  it  can  be  used  more  effectively  in  the 
analysis  of  manpower  costs  and  personnel  management 
issues. 

Friction  between  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in  the  daily 
work  environment  has  existed  since  the  inception  of  the  AGR 
program.  The  Individual  problems  that  exist  are  generally 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  two  separate  military  personnel 
managoment  systems  for  the  performance  of  one  set  of  functions. 
These  systems  are  frecjuently  seen  by  members  as  competitive 
rather  than  mutually  supportive  programs  to  the  extent  that  some 
members  feel  a  threat  to  their  livelihood.  Additionally, 
wherever  there  are  differences  between  the  two  systems,  they  are 
normally  a  source  of  frustration  for  members  in  one  category  or 
the  other. 

According  to  members  responding  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys,  friction  continues  to  create  tension  in  the  Army's 
reserve  components  and  in  the  Air  National  Guard.  This  friction 
manifests  itself  in  several  ways  as  another  problematic  aspect 
of  mixing  technicians  and  AGRs  in  units.  The  compensation 
system  has  a  direct  impact  in  creating  two  sources  of  this 
friction.  The  first  is  pay  inversion  that  occurs  when  a 
supervisor  (typically  a  general  schedule  military  technician) 
earns  less  pay  than  a  member  who  he  supervises  (typically  an 
AGR) .  The  second  is  grade  Inversion  that  occurs  when  the  level 
of  responsibility,  even  supervisory  relationship,  may  be 
reversed  between  daily  work  status  and  unit  training  when 
military  technicians  switch  between  their  civilian  and  military 
posit ion/ status.  There  are  other  sources  of  friction:  for 
example,  active  duty  rules  for  duty  hours  differ  from  civil 
service  niles,  and  promotion  rules  and  opportunities  differ. 

The  result  has  been  allegations  of  "politics"  and  favoritism  on 
both  sides  by  members  of  these  two  groups.  This  friction,  much 
of  which  centers  on  compensation  or  compensation-related 
matters,  tends  to  work  against  organizational  effectiveness.  It 
demonstrates  that  employing  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in  the 
same  working  environment  in  mobilizing  units  is  not  sound 
personnel  management  practice.  Such  practice  specifically 
disrupts  the  very  efficiency  and  organizational  cohesiveness 
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that  compensation  systems,  grade  structure,  and  other  personnel 
management  mechanisms  are  designed  to  promote.  Although 
management  can  ameliorate  some  problems,  it  cannot  eliminate  the 
structural  differences  that  are  a  root  cause  of  friction  between 
the  two  groups. 

After  examining  the  Army^s  reserve  components  full-time 
manning  program  in  1985,  the  General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
that  mixing  technicians  and  AGR  p«/rsonnel  in  deployable  troop 
units  is  not  organizationally  sound  and  detracts  from 
effectiveness.  A  primary  reason  cited  by  the  GAO  was 
compensation  variances  and  perceived  inequities  between  the  two 
groups.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  agreed  with  this  conclusion  and  indicated  to  the 
Congress  that  they  wnuld  implement  a  program  to  reduce  such 
mixing,  if  necessary  authority  were  granted.  Congressional 
approval  necessary  to  Implement  such  a  program  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 


Conclusions  about  Full-Time  Support  Manpower  Kanaaement 

Although  the  separation  of  military  technician  and  AGR  forces 
in  mobilizing  units  is  highly  desirable  from  a  compensation 
perspective,  the  means  of  achieving  such  separation  is  an 
equally  important  consideration.  Plans  to  achieve  separation 
should  focus  on  improving  combat  readiness  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  as  the  fundamental  objective.  In  achieving  this 
objective,  the  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  the  following  key 
points  should  be  addressed: 

•  Mixed  forces  should  be  aligned  to  separate  AGRS  and 
technicians  in  their  daily  work  environment  or  provide 
clear  and  separate  career  patterns.  Any  program  of 
change  should  pay  particular  attention  to  existing 
commitments  to  and  expectations  of  current  members. 

•  The  separation  should  not  be  based  on  the  performance 
of  "peacetime"  and  "wartime"  functions.  With  few 
exceptions,  both  military  technicians  and  AGRs  should 
perform  functions,  applicable  to  both  peace  and  war, 
that  require  military  members  on  a  full-time  basis  for 
the  efficient  and  effective  accomplishment  of  mission 
objectives.  Peacetime-only  functions  generally  do  not 
require  a  military  status. 

•  Separation  of  the  AGR  and  military  technician 
full-time  forces  would  be  facilitated  by  clearer 
conceptual  standards  for  delineating  the  difference 
between  militazY  technicians  and  AGRs.  These  cannot 
be  formulated  in  absolute  terms,  but  guidelines  could 
be  developed  based  on  Service  functional  requirements 
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and  the  characteristics  of  each  force.  Clearer  role 
definitions,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the 
development  of  cost-effective  force  nixes,  would 
assist  in  allaying  some  of  the  animosity  and 
counterproductive  competition  that  exists  between 
these  two  groups. 

•  Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
compatibility  of  military  and  civilian  grade  and 
position  for  military  technicians.  Associated  with 
each  military  technician  position  should  be  a  specific 
range  of  military  grades  and  skills  within  limits 
specified  by  the  Service. 

•  Finally,  opportunities  for  support  system 
modernization  should  be  sought  in  conjunction  with 
force  realignment.  Obsolete  systems  and  procedures 
employed  in  the  support  of  reserve  units  are  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  data  problems  noted  throughout 
this  review.  During  the  6th  QRMC  unit  visit  program, 
full-time  support  personnel  were  observed  to  be 
overburdened  with  administrative  work,  much  of  which 
is  no  longer  performed  at  the  unir  level  in  the  active 
components.  This  obsolescence  may  also  limit  wartime 
capability.  The  full-time  force  should  be  organized 
in  peacetime  to  provide  support  through  the  same  up- 
to-date  systems  required  to  support  their  units  in 
combat . 
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Chapter  1.  FOIJ>TIIfE  SUPPORT  OVERVIEW 
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The  6th  QRMC,  charged  to  examine  reserve  compensation, 
included  within  the  scope  of  its  review  an  examination  of 
compensation  paid  to  full-time  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
members  employed  to  provide  support  to  the  reserve  components. 

As  administratively  classified  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
full-time  support  personnel  include  active  component  personnel 
(15,738),  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  (63,518),  military 
technicians  (MT)  (61,651),  and  civil  service  employees  (18,333). 
The  full-time  support  total  of  159,240  (as  of  September  30, 

1986)  makes  it  readily  apparent  that  this  function  requires  an 
important  segment  of  total  defense  manpower.  As  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve,  paid  with  reserve  appropriation  funds  and 
accounting  for  four  out  of  five  full-time  support  personnel,  AGR 
and  military  technician  members  were  the  focus  of  attention  in 
this  review. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  significant 
differences  among  the  resexrve  components  in  1)  the  numbers  and 
categories  of  full-time  support  personnel  employed,  and  2)  the 
functions  that  these  members  perform  in  support  of  the  reserve 
components.  Although  percentages  vary  greatly,  all  reserve 
components  use  active  component  members  to  provide  full-time 
support.  Similarly,  all  components  except  the  Coast  Guard 
(whose  reserve  program  administrators  are  classified  as  members 
of  the  active  Coast  Guard)  use  AGR  members  to  provide  full-time 
support.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  limits  its  use  of  AGRs  to 
officers  in  statutory  tour  and  recruiting  assignments  and  to 
enlisted  members  performing  recruiting  functions.  Military 
technicians,  most  of  whom  also  serve  as  military  members  of  the 
units  in  which  they  work  as  a  condition  of  employment,  are 
employed  only  by  the  reserve  components  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  Other  civil  service  members  are  employed  solely  in  a 
civilian  capacity  in  peacetime  support  roles  such  as  clerical 
work.^  With  respect  to  the  differences  in  function,  the 
paramount  full-time  support  activity  in  all  reserve  components 
is  providing  support  to  mobilizing  units.  Other  functions 
include  staffing  at  reserve  personnel  centers;  Reserve  Officer 
Training  corps  (ROTC)  programs;  staff  tours  with  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) ,  the  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS) ,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB) ,  service 
staffs,  intermediate  headquarters  staffs,  and  state  area 
commands.  A  small  number  are  assigned  as  liaison  to  and  staff 
at  service  schools,  and  as  staff  at  headquarters  overseas. 
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The  size  of  the  full-time  support  manpower  structure  and  its 
complexity  have  resulted  in  widely  divergent  views  as  to  the 
most  cost-effective  approach  to  this  vital  function.  The 
discussion  has  focused  primarily  on  support  provided  by  military 
personnel:  active  component,  AGR,  and  military  technician 
members.  The  controversy  arising  out  of  these  divergent  views 
has  centered  on  two  questions:  Which  form  of  military  full-time 
support  is  most  cost-effective?  Are  individuals  who  perform 
full-time  support  functions  receiving  appropriate  and  fair 
compensation?  These  issues,  which  are  the  focus  of  the  QRMC 
analysis,  are  not  always  clear  and  well-bounded;  they  may  range 
in  scope  beyond  the  strict  confines  of  compensation  management. 
For  example,  compensation  managers  do  not  determine  how  many 
people  are  needed  to  perform  a  given  function,  nor  do  they 
determine  the  noncompensation  benefits  of  a  particular  form  of 
staffing.  Nevertheless,  reserve  compensation  is  a  key  factor  in 
any  consideration  of  the  full-time  support  program,  and  it  is 
essential  that  compensation  managers  understand  the  full  context 
of  the  issues. 


PackgcPMaq 

The  practice  of  providing  full-time  support  to  reserve 
components  is  not  a  new  one.  When  the  modern  reserve  forces 
began  to  evolve  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  full-time  civilian 
caretakers  were  hired  to  maintain  the  horses  and  supplies  in 
National  Guard  units.  During  the  same  period,  active  component 
members  were  detailed  to  reserve  units  as  instructors  and 
inspectors  in  the  tradition  of  Baron  Von  Steuben.  There  is  also 
a  long  tradition  of  calling  reservists  to  full-time  duty  at  the 
seat  of  government  on  so-called  "statutory  tours,"  to  other 
tours  of  duty  at  state  headquarters  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
to  intermediate  military  headquarters  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  and  administering  the  policies  and  regulations 
affecting  the  reserve  components.  Descendants  of  all  these 
programs  exist  in  the  reserve  components  today,  encompassed  by 
the  term  "full-time  support"  (FTS) . 

After  World  War  ZI,  it  became  apparent  that  the  traditional 
concept  of  reserve  forces  constituted  in  the  "civilian 
components"  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  challenges  of  modern 
defense  requirements.  The  wartime  experience  had  proven  that 
reserve  forces  as  organized  and  trained  before  the  war  simply 
would  not  be  prepared  for  mobilization,  deployment  to  an 
overseas  theater,  and  employment  in  combat  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  at  the  necessary  levels  of  proficiency.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Nation  then  as  now  strained  under  the  enormous  costs 
of  large,  peacetime  military  operational  requirements  and 
commitments.  To  make  the  most  of  scarce  resources,  the  Total 
Force  policy  was  devised  and  adopted  in  the  early  1970s.  This 
policy  calls  for  maintaining  only  the  minimum  essential  active 
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forces  and  for  placing  Increased  reliance  on  the  reserve 
components,  not  only  to  provide  forces  to  support  a  full 
mobilization  in  the  event  of  war,  but  also  to  provide  forces  to 
be  called  upon  in  circumstances  short  of  war.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Nation  now  relies  heavily  upon  operational  support  from  its 
reserve  forces  in  peacetime.  Thus,  reserve  units  must  train  for 
a  major  war,  train  for  other  operations  shoz^  of  war,  and 
perform  peacetime  operational  missions  both  Independently  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  active  forces.  Understandably,  the  double 
challenge  of  improving  on  the  ability  to  execute  traditional 
missions  while  taking  on  new  ones  has  increased  the  need  for 
full-time  support.  Each  of  the  reserve  components  has  developed 
different  approaches  to  this  challenge  within  the  context  of 
their  specific  requirements  and  missions. 

Full-time  support  is  an  especially  important  function  in  the 
Army  because  over  half  the  Army's  soldiers  are  reservists,  and 
because  the  Army's  fighting  capability  is  predicated  upon  the 
early  and  sustained  employment  of  significant  numbers  of  reserve 
units.  Moreover,  based  on  Fiscal  Year  1986  DoD  totals,  65 
percent  of  trained  Selected  Reserve  members  and  54  percent  of 
all  AGRs  and  military  technicians  were  Army  members.  Sheer  size 
and  importance,  then,  are  the  first  and  most  obvious  factors 
that  shape  the  Army  FTS  programs.  There  are  others. 

The  National  Guard,  with  its  roots  in  the  militia  system,  has 
long  played  a  dominant  role  in  the  development  of  Army  reserve 
component  forces.  This  role  was  significantly  reinforced  in  the 
modem  era  by  the  Guard's  emphasis  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
other  reserve  components  on  organizational  unit  structure. 

Before  World  War  II,  the  National  Guard  had  a  paid,  drilling 
unit  structure  while  the  Army  Reserve  consisted  mostly  of 
individual  volunteers  with  no  Inactive  duty  training  pay 
authorized.  The  Guard  had  a  long  tradition  of  employing 
civilians  to  provide  full-time  support,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  and  expanded  after  the  war  as  the  reserve  force 
mission  expanded  and  the  Army  Reserve  was  also  organized  into 
paid,  drilling  units. 

As  caretakers  evolved  into  military  technicians,  their 
functional  role  also  evolved.  When  the  Army  added  trucks, 
tanks,  howitzers,  aircraft,  and  other  modem  combat  and  support 
eqpiipment  items  to  its  reserve  forces  inventory,  technicians 
were  hired  to  maintain  them.  Along  with  added  equipment  came 
more  supplies:  everything  from  uniforms  and  individual 
equipment  to  rations,  ammunition,  and  repair  parts.  Technicians 
were  hired  to  manage  these  supplies.  To  the  dismay  of  unit 
commanders,  personnel  and  training  administration  requirements 
also  flourished,  and  technicians  were  hired  to  meet  this 
challenge  as  well. 
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In  this  way,  the  FTS  program  in  Army  units  developed  as  a 
support  system  of  full-time  assistants.  The  goal  was  to  take 
the  load  off  the  backs  of  unit  commanders  so  that  they  could 
devote  their  time  and  attention  to  training.  Traditionally, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  assign  full-time  members  only  at 
the  assistant  level,  where  they  cannot  block  part-time  members' 
access  to  key  developmental  positions  nor  stifle  the  initiative 
or  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  unit  commander.  In  such  an 
environment,  the  major  role  of  FTS  members  is  to  provide  sweat 
equity  to  the  unit  in  a  subordinate  role  that  enhances  imit 
performance  during  drills  and  annual  training. 

The  functional  requirements  and  the  environment  in  the  Army 
have  been  well  suited  to  the  use  of  civilian  employees  who  can 
provide  high  levels  of  expertise  developed  over  long  periods  of 
stable  assignments  in  the  same  job  skills.  For  example,  a  unit 
supply  or  administrative  technician  in  the  local  armory  or  a 
tank  turret  mechanic  in  an  area  support  activity  maintenance 
shop  does  not  have  to  be  updated  with  periodic  assignments  in 
the  active  Army  to  keep  current  in  job  skills.  In  fact,  such  a 
practice  could  be  counterproductive  because  it  would  introduce 
personnel  turbulence  as  a  price  for  relatively  small  gains  in 
technical  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  has  not  been  completely  satisfied 
with  its  technician  programs.  In  the  late  1970s,  its  reserve 
component  strength  was  rapidly  declining,  there  were  major 
administrative  problems,  and  operational  readiness  was  and  had 
been  at  low  levels  at  a  time  when  increased  mission  capability 
and  responsiveness  were  being  demanded.  The  technician  force, 
as  then  constituted,  was  no  match  for  these  major  problems  by 
itself;  it  was  too  small.  The  job  at  hand  was  larger  than  a 
skeleton  force  of  caretakers  could  be  expected  to  handle. 
Increased  manning,  with  some  increase  in  grade  levels,  was 
required  to  resolve  these  problems  and  to  meet  increased 
operational  demands. 

During  this  same  period,  objections  to  the  use  of  military 
technicians  emerged.  Apprehension  about  military  unions  in 
general  heightened  apprehensions  about  technician  unions  in 
particular.  Technicians  were  seen  as  an  older  force  who  could 
not  keep  up  the  pace.  Indeed,  in  the  Army  Reserve,  military 
membership  was  not  initially  a  requirement  for  employment  as  a 
technician.  About  25  percent  of  all  technicians  never  had  or 
had  lost  their  military  status.  In  Army  National  Guard  units, 
the  military  nature  of  full-time  support  duty  was  stressed. 
Technicians  were  required  to  wear  military  uniforms  and  display 
proper  military  bearing  while  working  in  a  civil  service  status. 
Additionally,  some  units  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  hiring 
qualified  technicians,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  and  in 
areas  remote  from  larger  centers  of  civil  service  employment 
(e.g.  large  military  Installations). 
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In  response  to  these  concerns  and  to  others  that  are  outlined 
below,  both  Amy  reserve  components  added  large  nuiabers  of  AGRs 
to  their  full-time  support  forces  during  the  1980s,  when  the 
paramount  need  for  additional  manning  was  recognized;  however, 
original  plans  for  extensive  conversion  of  technician  positions 
to  AGR  positions  have  not  been  completed.  As  a  result, 
technician  strength  has  grown  slightly,  AGR  strength  has  grown 
dramatically,  and  both  components  have  a  mixed  AGR/technician 
force. 

Full-time  support  programs  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  have  evolved  separately.  Although  each  of  these 
maritime  components  has  its  own  unique  program,  a  common 
characteristic  is  that  neither  has  used  military  technicians  to 
provide  full-time  support;  that  is,  they  do  not  depend  on  their 
civilian  employees  as  mobilization  assets  by  recpiiring  them  to 
be  military  members.  A  common  historical  characteristic,  also 
shared  by  the  Army  Reserve,  is  the  emphasis  before  World  War  II 
on  training  Individual  reservists  as  postmobillzatlon  fillers 
rather  than  on  preparing  organized  units.  Consequently,  full¬ 
time  support  progr«uns  in  these  components  date  from  the  period 
after  World  War  II. 

The  Navy  relies  primarily  on  active  duty  reservists  called 
TARs  (named  for  their  mission  of  Training  and  Administration  of 
Reserves)  for  full-time  support  of  its  reserve  forces.  TARs  are 
categorized  as  AGRs,  as  the  latter  term  is  used  within  the  DoD, 
although  the  name  "TAR"  is  generally  retained  in  discussions  due 
to  historical  precedent  and  the  special  character  of  this  group. 
In  fact,  the  Navy  pioneered  the  concept  of  reliance  on 
uniformed,  full-time  active  duty  reservists  to  provide  full-time 
unit  support.  The  forerunner  of  the  TAR  program  was  established 
in  December  1945  as  the  CAD  (Continuous  Active  Duty)  program. 

The  name  "TAR"  was  applied  in  1953  after  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  in  1952.  Thus,  it 
predates  by  over  a  quarter-century  the  widespread  use  of  AGR 
members  during  the  1980s  in  units  of  the  Army's  reserve 
components  and  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1940s  as  more  combat  elements,  both 
flying  units  and  ships,  were  commissioned  in  the  Naval  Reseirve, 
the  need  for  full-time  support  grew.  Full-time  support  was  (and 
is)  especially  Important,  because  ships  and  aircraft  must  be 
regularly  operated  and  continuously  maintained  in  operational 
status.  Such  large,  complex  systems  cannot  be  kept  in  a  ready 
state  solely  by  part-time  members.  Furthermore,  even  if 
efficiency  did  not  demand  more  frequent  use  of  such  major  items 
of  capital  equipment,  it  is  not  feasible  to  bring  ships  and 
aircraft  in  and  out  of  a  storage  condition  to  meet  a  typical 
reserve  unit  drill  schedule. 
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Given  the  clear  need  for  full-tine  support,  however,  there 
have  been  major  differences  of  opinion  over  the  form  this 
support  should  take.  The  Navy's  decision  to  use  TARs  as  a 
specialized  force  of  active  duty  career  reservists,  rather  than 
singly  assigning  active  Navy  members  to  provide  full-time  unit 
support  on  a  force-wide  basis,  was  not  an  easy  one.  Over  the 
decades,  there  have  been  several  initiatives  to  phase  out  the 
TAR  enlisted  (e.g.  during  the  early  1960s)  or  officer  (e.g.  in 
1976)  communities.  Each  has  been  defeated  by  either  internal  or 
congressional  opposition.  It  was  not  until  FY  1983  that  TARs 
were  transferred  from  the  active  Navy  to  the  Naval  Reserve  for 
personnel  strength  accountability  and  funded  from  reserve 
personnel  rather  than  from  military  personnel  appropriation 
accounts . 

Requirements  for  full-time  manning  in  Naval  Reserve  units  can 
reach  relatively  high  proportions  as  compared  to  manning  of 
reserve  component  units  in  general.  The  TAR  force  has  not 
always  been  large  enough  to  meet  these  requirements  by  itself, 
and  additional  members  have  been  assigned  to  this  mission  from 
the  active  Navy.  Today,  Naval  Reserve  ship  crews,  for  example, 
are  manned  at  approximately  one-half  to  two-thirds  strength  with 
full-time  members.  Even  with  maximum  use  of  TARs,  30  percent  or 
more  of  this  full-time  complement  is  provided  from  the  regular 
Navy.  As  the  Navy  pursues  the  goal  of  a  600-ship  fleet  and  the 
Nation  pursues  an  aggressive  maritime  policy  in  international 
affairs,  active  force  manning  has  become  an  ever  more  acute 
issue.  Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  TAR  program  requirements 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  foreseeable  future  as  they  have 
over  most  of  the  last  decade. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  the  special  character  of 
TAR  service  was  alluded  to.  That  special  character  lies  in  the 
career  military  aspects  of  the  program.  Within  the  DoD,  a  wide 
range  of  manning  alternatives  is  used  to  provide  full-time 
support  to  the  reserve  components.  Support  positions  range  from 
full  careers  to  single,  short  tours,  and  those  providing  support 
range  from  civilian  employees  to  active  component  military 
personnel.  Were  these  two  dimensions,  career  and  civil-military 
status,  arrayed  on  a  matrix,  TARs  would  be  shown  in  the  corner 
representing  career  military  service  with  no  FTS  program  in  any 
component  coming  between  them  and  this  apex.  TARs  themselves 
typically  do  not  acknowledge  anv  difference  between  themselves 
and  active  Navy  members.  Indeed,  as  shown  by  analytical  data 
presented  later  in  this  report,  TARs  do  more  closely  resemble 
their  active  component  counterparts  in  attitude  and  employment 
than  do  comparable  full-time  support  personnel  in  any  other 
service.  In  part,  this  condition  is  rooted  in  operational 
necessity.  Naval  Reserve  ships  and  squadrons  regularly  operate 
with  and  under  the  operational  control  of  active  force 
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commanders.  To  keep  in  tune  with  developments  in  the  active 
Kavy  and  to  hone  operational  skills,  TAR  officers  regularly 
serve  tours  of  duty  in  active  Kavy  billets  worldwide. 

Although  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  does  use  some  full-time 
reservists  in  its  FTS  program,  most  of  its  full-time  unit 
support  is  provided  by  active  Marine  Corps  Instructor-Inspector 
(I&I)  teams  attached  to  Marine  Corps  Reserve  units.  The  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  is  organized  as  a  division/wing  team  that  mirrors 
the  three  teams  composing  the  bulk  of  the  Corps'  active 
component  manpower  structure.  The  nature  of  the  training 
mission  and  day-to-day  operational  requirements  generally  does 
not  demand  a  large  proportion  of  full-time  members  with 
relatively  narrow,  highly  technical  skills  in  long-term,  stable 
assignments.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  active  component 
provides  full-time  support  for  reserve  units.  The  simplicity 
and  flexibility  of  such  a  plan  is  self-evident.  In  addition  to 
instructing  and  inspecting,  I&I  teams  provide  a  natural  means  of 
coordination  and  liaison  with  active  units.  This  assists  the 
Corps  as  a  whole  in  integrating  the  peacetime  and  wartime 
support  provided  by  its  reserve  forces. 

When  the  Air  Force  was  established  as  a  separate  service  in 
1947,  its  full-time  support  force  had  its  roots  in  the  National 
Guard's  system  of  unit  caretakers.  Caretakers,  by  then  called 
technicians,  were  in  exceedingly  short  supply  in  Air  Force 
reserve  component  units  during  that  period.  In  fact,  the  Air 
National  Guard  was  seen  as  in  danger  of  collapse  unless 
additional  full-time  personnel  were  provided,  and  the  fledgling 
Air  Force  Reserve  was  far  behind  the  Air  Guard  in  terms  of 
equipment  and  organizational  development. 

Although  the  Air  Force  did  experiment  briefly  with  full-time 
active  duty  reservists  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (the  Category  R 
program),  it  did  not  follow  the  Navy's  lead  in  this  area. 
Instead,  it  continued  in  the  National  Guard  tradition  by  adding 
full-time  civilian  technicians.  A  TAR  model  solution  might  have 
made  sense,  due  to  the  two  Services'  obvious  parallels  in 
operating  flying  units,  but  other  considerations  of  the  day 
worked  against  it.  Most  important  were  the  job  stability  and 
support  skills  so  well  provided  by  technicians.  The  applicable 
strengths  of  the  TAR  system  (close  ties  to  the  active  component, 
flying  skills,  and  operational  arts)  were  either  not  in  short 
supply  or  not  wanted  at  the  time.  (There  was  an  ample  supply  of 
experienced  veterans  and  the  Air  Force  was  embroiled  in  severe 
intramural  command,  control,  and  organizational  controversy  over 
the  form  its  reserve  components  would  finally  take.) 

Ultimately,  both  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  developed  extremely  effective  FTS  programs  through  the 
use  of  military  technicians.  These  technicians  have  played  a 
major  role  in  achieving  the  enviable  readiness  levels  of  their 
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units  over  sustained  periods.  Success  in  using  technicians,  as 
well  as  the  perception  that  a  mixed  force  would  generate 
management  problems,  has  led  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  reject  the 
use  of  AGRs  in  its  units.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  is  the  only 
component  that  relies  almost  exclusively  on  technicians  for 
full-time  unit  support.  Its  AGRs  perform  primarily  as 
recruiters  and  as  statutory  tour  personnel.  The  Air  National 
Guard  maintains  a  full-time  force  that  is  predominantly 
technicians  (second  only  to  the  Army  National  Guard  in  numbers 
of  technicians  employed)  but  uses  AGRs  in  units  at  a  ratio  of 
approximately  one  AGR  for  every  three  technicians. 

This  brief  review  has  omitted  much  of  the  detail  in  the 
historical  development  of  full-time  support  programs  within  the 
DoD.  The  aim  has  been  to  provide  an  appreciation  that  major 
differences  exist  in  FTS  programs  by  service  and  by  component 
and  that  there  are  important  historical  and  functional  reasons 
for  these  differences.  The  next  section  describes  a  third 
important  factor,  the  unprecedented  increase  in  full-time  active 
duty  military  members  during  the  1980s,  including  their 
assignment  in  large  numbers  in  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units. 


Byp^ni^ion- o£  Xhej  m  JBrgqraw  In  189PP 

The  Services  have  traditionally  called  individual  reservists 
to  active  duty  for  specific  purposes  and  for  specific  periods  of 
time  necessary  to  accomplish  those  purposes.  This  practice 
continues  today  under  a  number  of  statutory  authorities. 

However,  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  full-time  active  duty 
reservists  in  connection  with  organizing,  administering, 
recruiting,  instructing,  or  training  the  reserve  components,  and 
paying  them  through  reserve  appropriations,  is  a  significant  new 
development  in  the  1980s.  The  roots  of  this  development  reach 
back  to  the  previous  decade.  After  the  end  of  the  draft  and 
conversion  to  all-volunteer  military  forces  in  1973,  reserve 
forces  unit  strength  began  to  decline.  The  prospect  of  being 
drafted  had  previously  induced  many  young  men  to  join  a  reserve 
unit  as  an  alternative.  With  no  draft,  recruiting — heretofore  a 
responsibility  of  the  individual  reserve  unit  commander — became 
a  much  more  formidable  task.  The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  by  the 
mid-1970s  found  it  necessary  to  put  reservists  on  full-time 
short  tours  as  recruiters.  These  tours  became  progressively 
longer  until,  by  the  1980s,  a  continuous  full-time  recruiting 
force  was  in  the  field.  In  this  same  period,  AGR  programs  were 
initiated  and  rapidly  expanded  in  the  Army  reserve  components 
and  in  the  Air  National  Guard.  The  TAR  program  also  grew 
substantially  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
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Growth  in  AGR  strength,  the  diversity  of  the  full-time  support 
programs  of  the  several  components,  and  management  problems 
created  or  exacerbated  by  the  existence  of  mixed  AGR/technician 
forces  in  mobilizing  units  have  all  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  widely  divergent  views  as  to  the  most  cost-effective  approach 
to  full-time  support.  From  a  compensation  perspective,  two 
major  questions  have  arisen: 

•  Should  AGR/TARs  and  active  component  members  receive 
essentially  the  same  compensation,  given  the  perceived 
differences  in  ccnditions  of  service  between  these  two 
groups?  This  question  potentially  affects  all  components, 
and  it  stems  from  the  perception  that  the  hardships 
associated  with  military  service  occur  less  frequently  and 
with  less  severity  in  AGR/TAR  service  than  in  active 
component  service. 

•  Are  military  technicians  or  AGRs  the  most  cost-effective 
form  of  full-time  support  manpower?  This  question 
potentially  affects  the  components  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force. 


Introduction  to  the  Major  Issues 

The  Sixth  QRMC  analysis  of  AGR/TAR  and  active  component 
compensation  is  presented  in  Chapter  3,  and  cost  comparisons  for 
military  technicians  and  AGRs,  along  with  an  historical 
perspective  and  analyses  of  attendant  management  questions,  are 
examined  in  Chapters  4,  5,  and  6.  An  introduction  to  these  two 
major  issues  follows. 

AGR/TAR  Compensation 

AGR/TARs  are  compensated  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as 
active  component  members.  There  are  a  few  technical 
differences;  however,  regular  military  compensation  for  these 
two  groups  is  virtually  identical.  When  large  numbers  of  AGRs 
were  ordered  to  active  duty  in  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units  starting  in  1980,  these  members  were  seen  to  be  performing 
duties  quite  similar  to  those  performed  by  members  in  active 
component  units.  AGRs  were  sometimes  perceived  as  having 
appreciably  less  rigorous  conditions  of  service  than  their 
active  component  counterparts.  This  perceived  difference  has 
led  some  to  question  why  compensation  is  the  same  for  the  two 
groups.  Publicity  surrounding  the  perception  that  AGRs  receive 
higher  compensation  than  military  technicians  (who  also  perform 
similar  duties)  has  added  sharpness  to  the  debate. 

The  most  often  mentioned  hardships  include  frequent  family 
moves  and  separations  as  a  result  of  sea  duty  or  remote 
assignments.  These  perceptions  as  well  as  the  counterperception 
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tihat  AGRs  endure  their  own  unique  set  of  rigorous  conditions, 
such  as  remoteness  from  base  support,  and  long  and  extremely 
irregular  work  hours  including  frequent  weekend  duty,  have  been 
discussed  frequently  in  recent  years.  Members  of  Congress  have 
also  noted  and  commented  on  these  perceptions.  As  a  result,  the 
DoD  informed  the  Congress  that  the  6th  QRMC  would  review  the 
issue. 

AGR/TKR  And  Military  Technicians:  Relative  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  second  major  issue,  AGR/TAR  and  military  technician 
compensation  costs,  was  a  major  issue  well  before  the  actual 
buildup  in  the  AGR  force.  In  the  DOD  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  93-365) ,  the  Congress 
established  cost  (hence  compensation)  as  a  fundamental 
consideration  in  selecting  the  form  of  military  manpower  to  use 
for  specified  functions: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  use  the  least  costly  form  of  manpower 
that  is  consistent  with  military  requirements  and 
other  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Therefore, 
in  developing  the  annual  manpower  authorization 
requests  to  Congress  and  in  carrying  out  manpower 
policies,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  in 
particular,  consider  the  advantages  of  converting  from 
one  form  of  manpower  to  another  (military,  civilian, 
or  private  contract)  for  the  performance  of  a 
specified  job. 

Manpower  analyses  performed  shortly  after  passage  of  this 
legislation  indicated  that,  with  respect  to  supporting  reserve 
forces,  full-time'  military  personnel  would  be  the  least  costly 
alternative.  In  1976,  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
recommended  that  military  technicians  be  replaced  by  AGRs  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  savings  in 
direct  pay  costs.  However,  a  follow-on  study  by  the  Defense 
Department  in  June  1978,  the  Report  on  Full-Time  Training  and 
Administration  of  the  Selected  Reserve  (Gerard  study) ,  found 
that  any  cost  difference  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
justify  a  change  in  the  (then)  current  system.  The  major  reason 
for  this  shift  in  estimates  was  the  addition  of  Indirect  costs, 
such  as  retirement^,  to  the  computations. 

The  cost  findings  of  the  Gerard  Study,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  other  studies  and  estimates  made  in  the  same  period,  tended 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  cost  in  the  debate  about  the  mix  of 
full-time  forces. ■  However,  there  were  other  concerns  about  the 
use  of  technicians,  including  apprehension  about  union 
activities,  employment  of  competitive  service  military 
technicians  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve  while  National 
Guard  military  technicians  were  excepted  service  employees,  high 
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pay  scales  for  Wage  Board  employees  as  compared  with  General 
Schedule  employees,  and  management  of  the  Army  Reserve 
technician  force.  Most  significantly,  the  Gerard  Study  reported 
that  increased  numbers  of  Army  military  technicians  were  needed 
to  achieve  readiness  standards. 

Faced  with  a  complex  and  uncertain  issue,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  also  in  June  1978,  called  for  a  test 
to  determine  whether  the  Army  and  Air  Force  could  attract  and 
retain  qualified  AGRs  to  fill  vacant  military  technician 
positions.  It  directed  that  no  additional  technicians  be  hired 
before  March  31,  1981,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  test.  The 
DoO's  December  1980  test  report  concluded  that  conversion  to 
AGRs  would  not  achieve  significant  cost  savings  and  recommended 
that  technician  programs  be  continued.  It  also  recommended  that 
DoD  and  its  components  be  authorized  the  flexibility  to  devise 
their  own  FTS  programs  in  what  they  believed  to  be  the  best 
combination  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs.  Congress  approved 
these  recommendations  in  November  1981. 

A  summary  of  the  progreun  plans  devised  by  the  components 
following  the  congressional  guidance  follows  (In  all  components, 
statutory  tour  and  recruiter  positions  would  be  filled  by  AGRs) : 

•  Army  National  Guard:  Continue  a  mixed  force  of  military 
technicians  and  AGRs,  converting  most  deploying  unit 
military  technician  positions  (except  for  organizational 
maintenance  shops)  to  AGR.  Military  technicians  would  man 
most  positions  in  nonunit  maintenance  activities  and 
equipment  sites.  State  headquarters  activities  would  be 
manned  by  a  mixture  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs. 

•  Army  Reserve:  Convert  all  technician  positions  at  unit 
level  to  AGR  positions.  Retain  about  450  military 
technician  positions  at  Army  Reserve  Command  headquarters 
and  about  2,600  military  technician  positions  at  nonunit 
maintenance  activities. 

•  Air  National  Guard:  Retain  a  predominantly  military 
technician  force  with  only  a  few  conversions  from  military 
technician  to  AGR  in  special  areas  such  as  security 
personnel . 

•  Air  Force  Reserve:  Retain  the  Air  Reserve  Technician 
program  whereby  all  unit  FTS  positions  would  be  manned  by 
technicians. 

By  1982,  however,  there  were  several  obstacles  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  plans.  The  most  important  was  research 
conducted  for  the  DoD  Indicating  that,  rather  than  achieving 
cost  savings  or  at  least  relative  cost  neutrality  as  had  been 
indicated  a  few  years  earlier,  AGRs  tended  to  cost  more  than 
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military  technicians,  especially  general  schedule  technicians. 
Anecdotal  reports  from  the  field  helped  raise  apprehension 
levels.  Additionally,  conversion  programs  did  not  always 
proceed  smoothly,  especially  in  the  Army  components. 

Technicians  felt  threatened  and  morale  problems  developed. 
Prohibition  of  "double-slotting,"  whereby  only  one  incumbent — 
AGR,  military  technician,  or  part-time  reservist — could  be 
assigned  against  each  unit  mobilization  position,  added  to  the 
discontent.  Finally,  organizational  hierarchies  within  units 
were  frequently  disrupted  when  AGRs  and  military  technicians 
were  mixed  in  the  same  units. ^ 

Congressional  interest  remained  high,  and  the  FY  1983 
Continuing  Resolution  providing  DoD  appropriations  included  the 
following  provisions: 

•  Affirmation  of  the  original  1975  guidance  to  use  least  cost 
forms  of  manpower  consistent  with  military  requirements  and 
other  needs 

•  Prohibition  of  further  military  technician  conversions, 
with  a  specific  ban  against  converting  positions  for  43 
senior  staff  administrative  assistants  (SSAA)  at  Army 
Reserve  Command  headquarters 

•  Establishment  of  technician  position  floors  in  the  Army 
components  as  follows:  ARNG  -  22,557,  and  USAR  -  6,753 

Today,  technician  floors  have  been  established  for  Air  Force 
components  as  well,  and  AGR  ceilings  are  applied  to  all 
components.  Otherwise,  the  approaches  outlined  above 
essentially  represent  the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  The  6th 
QRMC  has  examined  the  cost  side  of  this  issue  by  developing 
comparisons  of  compensation  costs  for  AGRs  and  military 
technicians,  and  by  reviewing  compensation-related  management 
aspects  of  the  issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  overview  has  been  to  provide  a  brief 
historical  perspective  and  an  introduction  to  the  major  full¬ 
time  support  issues  addressed  by  the  6th  QRMC.  Chapter  2 
provides  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  reserve  component  FTS 
management  programs  as  they  are  now  constituted.  Analysis  of 
these  Issues  begins  :..n  Chapter  3.  As  a  final  point,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  in  this  decade,  full-time  support  programs  have 
been  recognized  as  essential  to  reserve  force  readiness.  All 
the  secondary  Issues  including  those  concerning  costs  and  force 
mix,  no  matter  how  controversial  or  intractable,  are  subordinate 
to  this  paramount  consideration. 
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!  1.  Approximately  5  percent  of  National  Guard  technicians  are 

authorized  to  be  employed  without  military  membership  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  These  employees,  although  they  may  be 
called  "technicians,"  are  included  in  the  civil  service  category 
rather  than  the  military  technician  category  in  this  report. 

See  Appendix  C  for  further  details. 

2.  The  Gerard  Study  used  38  and  39  percent  of  basic  pay  for 
officers  and  enlisted  members,  respectively,  as  the  cost  of 
military  retirement.  The  normal  cost  percentage  of  military 
retirement  under  current  law  and  actuarial  assumptions  is  40.3 
percent  for  members  who  first  enter  military  service  on  or  after 
August  1,  1986. 

3.  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics)  Report  on 
Full-Time  Training  and  Administration  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 
June  1978,  p.  V-32.  The  Gerard  Study  was  prophetic  on  this 
issue:  "It  is  entirely  conceivable  under  this  concept  (a 
liberal  conversion  policy)  to  have  a  mixed  work  force  of 
technicians  and  active  FTTA  (Full-Time  Training  and 
Administration)  personnel,  together  with  their  supporting 
personnel  systems,  for  as  long  as  32  years... The  compatibility 
and  manageability  of  such  a  dual  structure  is  highly  suspect... 
Two  such  widely  diversified  programs  as  the  technician  and 
active  military  FTTA  force  will  create  serious  morale  and 
management  problems." 
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Fwll-Tiw^  sypport  P^rggnngi^  Ifeinag^gnt  in  thg  Rggggyg..  goMPonents 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  full-time  support 
(FTS)  programs  of  the  Military  Departments.  These  differences 
emanate  from  the  unique  structure  and  functional  needs  of  each 
component  as  developed  over  time,  and  they  are  reflected  in  both 
law  and  policy.  Consequently,  there  are  separate  and  distinct 
management  procedures  and  force  characteristics  for  each 
category  of  FTS  personnel  in  each  component. 

Without  a  tool  to  provide  organization,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  comprehensive  perspective  of  the  differences  among  the 
components.  To  assist  in  the  analysis  and  understanding  of 
these  differences,  a  matrix  was  developed  to  display  in  general 
terms  how  each  component's  FTS  program  is  structured,  along  with 
key  data  on  force  characteristics  such  as  comparative  strengths. 
(See  Table  2-1) . 

Data  Sources 

Information  included  on  the  matrix  was  derived  as  follows: 

•  Strength  statistics  for  military  reservists  (AGRs  and 
military  technicians)  were  extracted  from  the  Reserve 
Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) ,  dated 
September  30,  1986  and  recorded  in  the  "FY  1986  Official 
Guard  And  Reserve  Manpower  Strengths  and  Statistics"  report 
RCS:  DD-RA(M) 1147/1148.  Data  discrepancies  are  noted 
later  in  this  chapter,  in  the  section  "FTS  Strength". 

Active  component  FTS  strengths  were  provided  by  service 
points  of  contact. 

•  Statements  of  component  policy  were  provided  by  points  of 
contact  in  the  military  services  for  6th  QRHC  matters,  or 
by  individuals  designated  by  them.  Published  component 
policy  and  regulations  were  also  used  in  developing  the 
matrix.  These  are  cited  individually  in  the  matrix. 

•  Civilian  personnel  policies  applicable  to  military 
technicians  were  provided  by  the  military  departments  and 
the  Office  Of  Personnel  Management  (0PM) . 

•  Miscellaneous  comparative  data  was  derived  from  the  1985 
DoD  Surveys  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  (Instruments 
1  through  3)  and  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys 
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of  Selected  Reserve  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
(Instrvunents  1  and  2  for  technicians;  3  and  4  for  AGRs,  5 
for  technicians  and  AGR  spouses) .  Additional  supporting 
data  for  the  survey  analyses  (such  as  computing  distances 
from  base  support  (commissaries) ,  was  provided  by  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  from  RCCPDS  and  from 
their  active  component  data  files. 

Matrix  Format 

Full-time  support  policy,  congressional  direction,  and 
legislation  have  been  subject  to  change  as  Indicated  in  the 
overview.  These  governing  factors  are  likely  to  continue  to 
change  in  the  future.  The  matrix,  therefore,  shows  current  FTS 
management  and  provides  a  point  of  departure  for  understanding 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  each  component's  FTS  force  as 
it  now  exists.  Component  FTS  categories  showing  the  FTS 
manpower  categories  used  in  each  component  are  arrayed  on  the 
horizontal  axis.  Life-cycle  management  functions  selected  for 
comparison  are  arrayed  on  the  vertical  axis.  These  management 
functions  include:  acquisition,  training,  distribution, 
employment,  sustainment,  and  separation.  The  matrix  may  be  used 
for  several  purposes: 

•  Reading  the  labels  in  the  first  column,  it  is  possible  to 
review  first  the  strength  categories  and  then  the 
management  areas  selected  for  comparison.  The  management 
areas  are  arranged  in  typical  order  as  they  affect  an 
individual's  career  from  accession  through  separation  or 
retirement. 

•  Reading  any  other  vertical  column,  it  is  possible  to  get 
complete  information  on  a  reserve  component. 

•  Reading  across  in  any  row,  it  is  possible  to  compare 
strength  or  management  areas  across  components. 
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TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  t  RESERVE  COMPONENT  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 


STRENGTH  t 
MANAGEMENT 
AREAS 


FT  86  STRENGTH: 

1.  lOT^  «^WS 

2.  FTS 
-OFFICERS 

(STAT  TOUR) 
-ENLISTED 
(RECRUITERS) 


ACTIVE  ARMY 
with 

ARHG  USAR 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


ARMY  RESERVE 


TITLE  10 


1 

(932)  3,645  (2,713) 

(88)  (88) 

(380)  20,135  (19,755) 
(3,524) 


953  1,230 


MANAGEMENT; 

1.  ACQUISITION 

-AUTHORITY  10  USC  715,  t  10  USC  175,  32  USC  - 

3541  265,  672(6),  502(f 

32  USC  315  678,  3021,  AR  135-1 


.  32  USC  -  32  USC  709  10  USC  175, 
265,  672(d),  502(f)  ARNG  supple-  265,  672(d), 
678,  3021,  AR  135-18  Ments  to  FPM  678,  3021, 


3040  t  3496.  NCR  600-5 
NCR  600-10 


»  3038. 

AR  135-18 


-TOUR  LENGTH  3-4  ifesrs  2-4  years  3  years  Indefinite  3  years  Indefinite 
-USUAL  SOURCE  Active  Army  SELRES  SELRES  SELRES  SELRES 


-ENLISTMENT/  Eligible  for 
AFFILIATION  active  Army 
BONUS  bonuses. 

AR  135-7, 
para  2-3g 


2.  TRAINING  Be  fully 
-ENTRY  OUAL-  qualified 
IFICATION  8 
TRAINING 
FPM 

AR  135-18 
AR  140-315 
NGR  600-5 
HGR  600-10 


N/A  (Not  eligiblelNot  elisiblelNot  elisiblelNot  eligible 


Payments  for  Payments  for  Payments  for  Payments  for  Payments  for 
prior  bonus  prior  bonus  prior  bonus  prior  bonus  prior  bonus 
continue.  continue.  stop;  recoup  continue.  stop;  recoup 
if  within  6  if  within  6 

months  of  months  of 

enlistment.  enlistment. 


Be  fully 
qualified. 

Be  an  active 
ARNGUS  mem¬ 
ber  with  4 
years  of 
ARNG 
service. 


Meet  OPM's 
basic  t  duty 
position 
requirements 
Be  an  ARNG 
member  or 
Join  as  an 
amployment 
condition. 


Be  fully 
qualified; 
ESs  t  below 
show  poten¬ 
tial  if  not 
MOS  quali¬ 
fied.  Be  an 
active  USAR 


Meet  OPM's 
basic  t  duty 
position 
requirements 
Be  a  USAR 
member  or 
join  as  an 
eiaployment 
condition. 
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STRENGTH  S 

ACTIVE  ARMY 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MANAGEMENT 

Hith 

AREAS 

ARNG  USAR 

TITLE  10 

TITLE  32 

MIL  TECH 

■■■ 

■mi 

■mu 

-YRS  BETWEEN 

Estimate  > 

Off:  4.1 

Estiisate  > 

PCS  MOVES 

30 

Enl:  7.1 

30 

-ASSIGNMENT 

Salaete^  ARNG  A 

Federal  and 

2,858  armories  8  2,234 

1,800  reserve  centers. 

LOCATIONS 

state/active 

other  posts  8 

facilities 

posts,  8  raeruiting  sta- 

Mherc  AC  expart 

t  Guard  HO  8 

in  50  states. 

PR,  Guam,  8 

tions  in  50  states,  PR,  8 

AR  135-2 

isa  is  needed. 

spt  eleMcnts 

the  Virgin  Islands. 

Guam.  >  100  AGRs  o'seas. 

4.  EHPl9TMEi!I 

-ASSIGNMENT 

Integrate  into 

Typically, 

Most  serve 

Serve  in  OHS 

Serve  at  all 

Serve  at  AR- 

FACTORS 

unit  functions 

more  senior 

in  category 

8  other 

levels  from 

CON  8  below 

AR  135-2 

t  Missions; 

officers  t 

I  positions 

maintenance. 

small  units 

in  unit  ad- 

AR  135-18 

e.g.  National 

NCOS  in  key 

in  deploy- 

admin,  8 

to  the  DoD. 

ministratve. 

AR  140-315 

Guard  inspector 

staff 

able  units 

supply 

Host  serve 

maintenance. 

NCR  600-5 

general;  Master 

assignments; 

in  training 

activities. 

in  units  - 

training, 

NCR  600-7 

gunner  in  a 

NGB,  ARSTAFF 

8  unit  sup- 

Also  serve 

others  in  a 

supply,  and 

NGR  600-10 

tank  battalion. 

MACON  8 

port  Jobs. 

at  state  HO, 

variety  of 

supervisory 

STARCs. 

Soma  are  re- 

e.g.  USP8FO. 

functions 

positions. 

cruiters. 

including 

If  not  in  a 

recruiting. 

TPU,  may 

IG,  8  ROTC. 

serve  as  sn 

IMA. 

-INACTIVE 

Attend  drills  t 

Attends  IDT 

Attends  IDT 

Attends  IDT 

Attends  IDT 

Attends  IDT 

DUTY 

adMin  Meetings 

if  assigned 

end  adMin 

in  Military 

and  admin 

in  military 

TRAINING 

Kith  unit.  Nay 

unit  drills. 

Meetings  if 

status,  usu- 

meetings  if 

status,  usu- 

(IDT/ORILL) 

deploy  to  field 

Many  do  not. 

assigned  un- 

ally  at  unit 

assigned  un- 

ally  at  res- 

or  installation 

May  perform 

it  drills. 

•raory  or 

it  drills. 

erve  center 

training  sites; 

extensive 

Most  do;  at 

training 

Units  drill 

or  training 

e.g.  a  depot 

travel  vis- 

arnory  or 

site.  Nay 

•t  reserve 

site.  Hay 

for  Maintenance 

iting  drill- 

tng  site. 

attend  admin 

centers  or 

attend  admin 

training. 

ing  units. 

Recruiters 

meetings  in 

other  tng 

meetings  in 

Cannot  perforM 

e.g.  ee  an 

often  visit 

military  or 

sites.  Nay 

military  or 

state  Missions 

IG  or  tng 

drilling  un- 

civilian 

travel  exten 

civilian 

if  in  violation 

officer. 

its. 

status.  Nay 

sivaly  visit 

status.  Hay 

of  18  use  1385- 

Hork  flex 

ing  drilling 

work  flex 

posse  eoMitatus 

schedule. 

units. 

achedule. 

-ANNUAL 

ilQM 

Attends  as 

TRAINING 

QnR^VjH 

mil  unit 

(AT) 

SiSflH 

member. 
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TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  C  RESERVE  CONPONEMT  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 


STRENGTH  A 
MANAGEMENT 
REA 


s.  miAiaiiiMi 

-CONTINUATION 

RULES 

AR  135-18 
AR  135-205 
AR  140-10 
AR  140-315 
NGR  600-5 
NCR  600-200 
NGR  635-102 


AR  135-7, 
par*  4-5 

-PROMOTIONS 

OFF- 

ROPA,  DOPMA 
AR  135-155 
NGR  600-100 
NGR  600-101 
CIV  PERS 
REGS 


AR  140-158 
NGR  600-200 
CIV  PERS 


ACTIVE  ARMY 

with 

ARNG  USAR 

ARMY 

TITLE  10 

Subject  to 

NGB  contin- 

active  Army 

uation  board 

policies. 

in  3d  year 

Assignment  pol- 

of  initial 

ieias  8  prior- 

tour  A  every 

itias,  not 

fifth  year 

board  action, 
govern  continu¬ 
ation  in  FTS 

program. 

thereafter. 

Eligible  for 

Not  eligible 

active  Army 

bonuses. 

Payment*  for 
prior  bonus 
may  continue 

Compete  with 

Eligible  for 

active  Army 

unit  vacancy 

peer*.  Can  be 

promotions. 

promoted  early. 

If  not  in  s 

Promotion  not 

position 

affected  by 

authorized 

duty  position. 

the  higher 
grade,  pro¬ 
motion  is 
delayed  til 
reassignment 

Sam*  as  above. 

E1-E4:  Unit 

commander  to 

auth  vacancy 
E5-E9:  State 

or  lower 

board  based 
on  position 
vacancies. 
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ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


ARMY  RESERVE 


TITLE  32 


OCAR  contin¬ 
uation  board 
in  3d  year 
of  initial 
tour  C  every 
fifth  year 
thereafter. 


Not  eligible 


tion  is 


Eligible  for 
unit  vacancy 
proiaotions. 
Nay  decline 
promt  ion 
for  1-3 
years.  Civ¬ 
ilian  proMo- 
tion:  ex¬ 
cepted  ser- 
iee  rules. 


Payments  for 
prior  bonus 
may  continue 


No  unit  vac¬ 
ancy  (early) 
promotions. 
If  not  in  a 
position 
authorized 
the  higher 
grade,  pro¬ 
motion  is 
delayed  til 
reassignment 


Eligible  fo' 
unit  vacancy 
promot i ons . 
May  dec  I i ne 
promotion 
for  1-3 
years.  Civ¬ 
ilian  promo¬ 
tion;  com¬ 
petitive  SVC 
rules. 


lor  lower  bd.  lAGR  bd.  Pro-  bd.  Civilian 


position  Ipromotion: 


jmoted  by 
Isequence  # 


promotion: 

competitive 


excepted  svc  with  PCS,  if  |service 
rules.  necessary. 
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TABLE  2-1. 

ACTIVE  G  RESERVE 

COHPONENT  FULL-TIHE  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL 

LIFE  CYCLE  HANAGEHENT 

ARMY  -  PAGE  4 

STRENGTH  t 

ACTIVE  ARMY 

ARHY 

NATIONAL  GUARD 

ARHY  RESERVE 

NANAGEHENT 

with 

AREAS 

ARNG  USAR 

TITLE  10 

TITLE  32 

HU  TECH 

AGR 

HU  TECH 

-BASE  SUPPORT 

(Overall -CONUS) 

<>  10  HUES- 

96X 

21X 

3SX 

<>  25  HUES- 

98X 

41X 

57X 

<=  50  HUES- 

99X 

62X 

73X 

>  50  HUES- 

IX 

31 

X 

27X 

‘COMMAND 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Normal  rotation 

NGB  tour 

Unit  duty  in 

Duty  in 

Hide  variety 

Duty  in 

-CAREER 

al  assignment 

progrM; 

home  state. 

units  G  sup- 

of  duty  as- 

units  G  sup- 

DEVELOPHENT 

for  all  major 

mostly  3  yr. 

All  major 

port  setivi- 

signments  in 

port  activi- 

specialties. 

high  level 

specialties. 

ties:  admin. 

all  major 

ties:  admin. 

staff  duty 

Stability 

maintenance. 

specialties. 

maintenance. 

tours. 

desired.  Hay 

training,  G 

Hay  serve  in 

training,  G 

serve  in  ee- 

supply.  Sta- 

active  units 

supply.  Sta- 

tive  units 

ble  assign- 

for  refresh- 

ble  assign- 

for  refresh- 

ments  over 

er  training. 

Mnts  over 

er  training. 

long  careers 

long  careers 

7.  SEPARATION 

-INVOLUNTARY 

RA  officers  are 

Off  t  Enl  - 

Off  G  Enl  - 

Eligible  for 

Off  G  Enl  - 

Eligible  for 

eligible  for 

eligible  for 

eligible  for 

••versnee 

eligible  for 

severance 

5  use 

separation  pay 

separation 

separat i on 

pay  <«  1  yrs 

separation 

pay  <=  1  yrs 

10  use  1174 

if  over  5  yrs 

pay  m/5  yrs 

pay  m/5  yrs 

pay  after  12 

pay  M/  5  yrs 

pay  after  12 

32  use  709 

total  service; 

continuous 

continuous 

months  con- 

cont i nuous 

months  con- 

RA  enlisted  are 

active 

active 

tinuous  civ 

active 

tinuous  civ 

not. 

service. 

service. 

employment. 

service. 

employment. 

-RETIREHEHT 

Eligible  to 

Eligible  for 

Eligible  for 

Nil:  elig  8 

Eligible  for 

Nil:  elig  8 

retire  with  20 

active  duty 

active  duty 

20  quel  YOS; 

active  duty 

20  qual  YOS; 

5  use 

years  active 

retirement  8 

retirement  8 

NRD  8  age  60 

ratireswnt  8 

NRD  8  age  60 

10  use  1293 

military  ear- 

20  qualify- 

20  qualify- 

CRS/FERS: 

20  qualify- 

CRS/FERS: 

10  use  3911 

vice. 

ing  YOS. 

ing  YOS. 

elig  8  age 

ing  YOS. 

elig  8  age 

10  use  3914 

Off  ere  re- 

Off  ere  re- 

55  n/30  YOS; 

Off  are  re- 

55  u/30  YOS; 

32  use  709 

leased  when 

leased  when 

leased  when 

AR  135-18 

eligible  un- 

eligible  un- 

age  60  w/20 

eligible  un- 

age  60  u/20 

AR  140-10 

less  Sec  of 

less  Sec  of 

YOS.  FERS:  8 

less  See  of 

YOS.  FERS:  8 

AR  635-100 

the  Army  ap- 

the  Army  sp- 

age  50  u/25 

the  Army  ap- 

age  50  u/25 

AR  635-200 

proves  vol 

proves  vol 

YOS  -  invol 

proves  vol 

YOS  -  invol 

NGR  600-5/6 

retention. 

retention. 

loss  mil  job 

retention. 

loss  ail  job 
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TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  t  RESERVE  COHPONEHT  FULL-TINE  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  NANAGEHENT 

NAVY  AND  NARINE  CORPS 

STRENGTH 

A 

NANAGENENT 

AREAS 

NAVY 

NARINE  CORPS 

ACTIVE  NAVY 
(Aetiva  Duty  List) 

NAVAL  RESERVE 

AGR  (TAR) 

ACTIVE  NARINE  CORPS 
(Active  Duty  List) 

USHC  RESERVE 

AGR  (FTS) 

FY  86  STRENGTH: 

1 .  TOTAL  SELRES 

141.504 

41,582 

2.  FTS 

-OFFICERS 

(STAT  TOUR) 

-ENLISTED 

(RECRUITERS) 

FTS  TOTAL 

839 

6,004 

1,942 

(215) 

16,449 

498 

4,682 

240 

(36) 

1,238 

(100) 

6,843 

18,391 

5,180 

1,478 

NANAGEHENT: 

1.  ACQUISITION 

-AUTHORITY 

-TOUR  LENGTH 

-USUAL  SOURCE 

-ENLISTNENT/ 

AFFILIATION 

BONUS 

10  use  715 

10  use  175,  265, 
672(d),  and  678. 

Off:  NAVPERS  15559 
Enl:  NAVPERS  15909C 

10  use  715 

10  use  175,  265, 
672(d),  and  678. 

HCO  1001.52C 

2-4  years 

Off:  Indefinite 
Enl:  3  -  6  years 

1-5  years 

1-5  years 

Active  Navy 

Active  Narine  Corps 

Ready  Reserve;  some 
Active  Narine  Corps 

Eligible  for  active 
Navy  bonuses. 

Not  eligible. 
Psyswnts  for  prior 
bonus  stop;  part  of 
previous  payisents 
recouped  (prorated 
for  TAR  portion  of 
enliatswnt). 

Eligible  for  active 
Narine  Corps  bon¬ 
uses. 

Not  eligible. 
Payisents  for  prior 
bonus  continue. 

2.  TMlHlHfi 

-ENTRY  QUAL¬ 
IFICATION  t 

TRAINING 

Nust  be  fully 
qualified  for  duty 
assigmaent. 

SECNAVINST  1427.1B 

Nust  be  fully 
qualified  for  duty 
assignswnt. 

Enlisted  attend 

school  If  not  rat¬ 
ing  qualified.  NPS 
attend  lADT. 

Nust  be  fully 
qualified  for  duty 
aaaigrwwnt. 

Officers  nust  be 

In  grades  03  to  05; 
enlisted  are  noatly 
senior  NCOS. 

Nust  be  fully 
qualified  for  duty 
assignment  and  have 
18  Bwnths  active  or 
Ready  Reserve  ser¬ 
vice  iassediately 
prior  to  duty  tour. 

i 
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TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  t  RESERVE  COMPONENT  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 


NAVY  ANO  NARINE  CORPS  -  PAGE  2 


STRENGTH 

NAVY 

MARINE 

CORPS 

MANAGEMENT 

AREAS 

ACTIVE  NAVY 
(Active  Duty  List) 

NAVAL  RESERVE 

AGR  (TAR) 

ACTIVE  NARINE  CORPS 
(Active  Duty  List) 

USNC  RESERVE 

AGR  (FTS) 

3.  DISTRIBUTION 

-YRS  BETWEEN 

PCS  MOVES 

Officers:  2.1 
Enlisted:  2.4 

Officers:  2.8 

Enlisted:  3.9 

Officers:  1.8 

Enlisted:  2.1 

Officers:  4.8 

Enlisted:  10.0 

-ASSIGNMENT 

LOCATIONS 

HO  USN,  USH  ships  and  stations,  NRF 
ships,  53  RESFORONS,  8  NAS  and  NAF, 

227  Reserve  Centers,  and  16  Readiness 
Cosnands. 

HQ  USNC,  aiwl  170  reserve  training 
centers  and  flying  facilities. 

4.  EMPLOYMENT 

-ASSIGNMENT 

FACTORS 

Perforn  as  creu 

neisbers  aboard  NRF 
vessels  and  flying 
units.  Perform  in 
ether  support 
billets  as  required 

Perforn  as  creu 

members  aboard  NRF 
vessels  and  flying 
units.  Perform  in 
other  billets  as 
required.  Serve  fn 
active  Navy  units 
worldwide  as  well 
as  in  10  use  265 
tour  billets. 

Perforn  in  units  as 

members  of 
inspector- 
instructor  (I -I) 

teams. 

Perforn  in  units  as 
inspector- instruc¬ 
tor  team  members 

and  in  other  USMCR 
assignments  includ¬ 
ing  10  use  265  tour 
billets. 

-INACTIVE 

DUTY 

TRAINING 

(IDT/ORILL) 

Air  and  vessel  creu  members  perform 
missions  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
unit  during  training  and  operational 
missions.  Includes  drills  at  sea  or 
short  overseas  deployments.  Others 
attend  IDT  with  unit,  if  applicable 
(e.g.  10  use  265  tour  members  do  not). 
Prepare  aircraft,  vessels,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  unit  training. 

Attend  IDT  with  unit,  if  applicable 
(e.g.  ID  use  265  tour  members  do  not) 
and  perform  missions  as  an  integral 
part  of  unit  training  and  operations. 
Aircrews  may  partiepate  in  short  de- 
ployamnts.  Prepare  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  for  unit  training. 

-ANNUAL 

TRAINING 

<AT) 

All  unit  TARs  and  active  component  FTS 
members  participate  in  annual  training 
with  their  units.  Deployments  at  see 
or  to  air  training  stations  ere  common 

All  unit  FTS  laembers  accompany  their 
units  to  annual  training.  Nay  include 
overseas  deployaient. 

5.  SUSTAINMENT 

-CONTINUATION 

RULES 

Navy  retention 
policies. 

Subject  to  Regular 
Navy  retention  and 
TAR  cont  policies. 

Subject  to  Regular 
Narine  Corps  reten¬ 
tion  policies. 

CMC  review  for  each 
new  3-yaar  tour. 

2-B 
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TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  (  RESERVE  COMPONENT  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 


NAVY  AMO  MARINE  CORPS  -  PAGE  3 


STRENGTH 

A 

MANAGEMENT 

AREAS 


MARINE  CORPS 


ACTIVE  NAVY 
(Active  Outy  Lift) 


NAVAL  RESERVE 
AGR  (TAR) 


(Continued) 
-REENLISTMENT  IeI f Bible  for  ective 
BONUSES  iNevy  bonuses. 


-PROMOTIONS 

OFF-  CosB>ete  with  USN 


USMC  RESERVE 
AGR  (FTS) 


Eligible  for  ective  Not  eligible. 
Nerine  Corps  PaysKnts  for  prev 

bonuses.  bonus  continue. 


Coapete  under  ROPA.  Coapete  with  USMC  Coapete  under  ROPA. 
peers  under  OOPMA.  HO  Navy  TAR  selec-  peers  under  OOPNA.  HQMC  selection 
HO  Navy  selection  tion  boards.  No  NOMC  selection  boards.  No  early 

early  proaotiona;  boards.  Nay  be  se-  proaotions;  running 
running  aate  tiaing  lected  early.  aate  timing. 


boarda.  Nay  be  se¬ 
lected  early. 


ENL-  E4  and  above  com-  Coapete  with  other  Screening  boards  E2  Compete  with  other 

pete  fleet-wide  TARs  under  the  same  -E5;  selection  reservists.  System 

by  grade  and  rate,  system  as  USN,  but  boards  E6-E9.  Based  is  similar  to 

for  fewer  ratings,  on  NOS  requirements  active  component. 


-BASE  SUPPORT  (Overall  -  CONUS) 
<«  10  MILES-  92X 

<■  25  MILES-  97X 

<e  SO  NILES-  98X 

>  50  NILES-  2X 


(Overall  -  CONUS) 
95X 
98X 
99X 
IX 


-COMMAND  Yes,  if  screened.  Yes,  if  screened. 

OPPORTUNITY  - - ^ - 

All  warfare  specialties  open  to  TAR  and  Since  USMCR  structure  mirrors  that  of 
-CAREER  regular  members.  Enlisted  TARs  have  the  USMC,  all  combat  arms  fields  and 

DEVELOPMENT  fewer  ratings  in  the  billet  structure,  most  other  specialties  are  available. 


Reg  off  eligible 
for  separation  pay 
w/S  yrs  total  svc. 
Enlisted  are  not. 

Off  t  Enl  eligible 
for  separation  pay 
based  on  5  years  of 
cont  active  svc. 

Reg  off  eligible 
for  separation  pay 
u/5  yrs  total  svc. 
Enliated  are  not. 

Off  A  Enl  eligible 
for  separation  pay 
based  on  5  years  of 
cont  act  svc. 

Eligibla  to  retire 
with  20  years  ac¬ 
tive  service. 

Eligible  to  retire 
with  20  years  ac¬ 
tive  service. 

Screened. 

Eligible  to  retire 
with  20  years  ac¬ 
tive  service. 

Eligible  to  retire 
with  20  yrs  active 
svc.  Nay  extend  in 

1  year  increments. 

Life-Cycle  Management  of  Full-Time  Support  Personnel 


TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  t  RESEEVE  CONPOMENT  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 


AIR  FORCE 


STRENGTH  t 

MANAGEMENT 

AREAS 

USAF 

ulth 

ANG  USAFR 

AIR 

TITLE  10 

NATIONAL  GUA 

TITLE  32 

RD 

NT  (ART) 

AIR  FORCE 

AGR 

RESERVE 

MT  (ART) 

FT  86  STRENGTH: 

1.  TOTAL  SELRES 

...... 

.  *  iCgjyc  . . 

2.  FTS 

-OFFICERS 

<STAT  TOUR) 

-ENLISTED 

(RECRUITERS) 

FTS  TOTAL 

162  181 

557  632 

719  813 

1,902 

19,656 

168 

(153) 

444 

(288) 

836 

7,512 

22,005 

612 

8,348 

MANAGEMENT: 

1.  »c.oms.mi)N 
•AUTHORITY 

-TOUR  LENGTH 

-USUAL  SOURCE 

-ENLISTMENT/ 

AFFILIATION 

BONUS 

10  use  715  t 

8541 

32  use  315 

10  use  175, 
265,  672(0), 
678,  3040, 
8021,  t  8496 

32  use  - 
502  (f) 

NCR  35-03 

10  use  175, 
265,  672(d), 
678,  8021,  8 
8038. 

5  use 

AFR  33-1 

MOU:  OAF  8 
OPN.  FPM  sup 

4  yeere 

2-4  years 

3  years 

Indefinite 

4  years 

Indef ini te 

SELRES 

mKM 

imi 

SELRES 

Active  comp¬ 
onent  8  SEL¬ 
RES 

Eligible  for 
Bctive  Air 

Force  bonuses. 

Not  el igible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Payments  for 
prior  bonus 
stop. 

Payments  for 
prior  bonus 
stop. 

Payments  for 
prior  bonus 
stop;  recoup 
if  <  1/2  of 
enlistment 
complete. 

Payments  far 
prior  bonus 
stop. 

Payments  for 
prior  bonus 
stop;  recoup 
if  within  6 

months  of 

enlistment. 

2.  TRAINING 

-ENTRY  QUAL- 

IFICATON  8 

TRAINING 

Must  be  fully 
qualified  for 
assignaient. 

Must  be  ful¬ 
ly  qualified 
for  assign¬ 
ment. 

Must  be  ful¬ 
ly  qualified 
for  assign¬ 
ment  or  at¬ 
tend  school 
u/in  9  mos. 
1st  yr  on 
probation. 

_ 

Meet  OPH's 
basic  8  duty 
pos  reqmnts. 
Be  unit  mem¬ 
ber  or  Join 
(empl  cond). 
Hold  sasM  or 
lower  mil  gd 

Must  be  ful¬ 
ly  qualified 
for  assign¬ 
ment.  Enl 

recruiters 

attend 

achool  at 

Lackland  AFB 

Meet  OPN's 
basic  8  duty 
pos  reqmnts. 

Be  unit  mem¬ 
ber  or  join 
(empl  cond). 
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TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  t  RESERVE  COMPOBENT  FULL-TINE  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 


AIR  FORCE  -  PAGE  2 

STRENGTH  1 

USAF 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

AIR  FORCE 

RESERVE 

MANAGEMENT 

with 

AREAS 

ANG  USAFR 

TITLE  10 

TITLE  32 

NT  (ART) 

AGR 

NT  (ART) 

-YRS  BETWEEN 

Offieera:  2.2 

Officers:  8.7 

Estimate  > 

Off:  5.0 

Esitmate  > 

PCS  MOVES 

Enlisted:  2. A 

Enlisted:  42.0 

30 

Enl:  3.7 

30 

-ASSIGNMENT 

Selected  ANG  A 

Federal  and 

86  flying  bates  and  110 

HO  USAF,  MAJ 

41  air  force 

LOCATIONS 

USAFR  locations 

state  head- 

other  installations  in 

CONS,  AFRPC. 

bases  and 

where  active 

quarters. 

SO  states,  Guam,  and 

Recruiters: 

AFRES  flying 

component  ex- 

Puerto  Rico. 

bases  8  pop- 

facilities  8 

pertise  is 

ulstion  cen- 

4  other  lo- 

needed. 

ters. 

cations. 

-ASSIGNMENT 

Perform  both 

Typically, 

Perform  as 

Perform  as 

Fill  stat 

Perform  all 

FACTORS 

flying  and  non- 

more  senior 

pilots  and 

pilots  and 

jr  and 

full-time 

flying  duties 

officers  8 

flight  crew 

flight  crew 

other  staff 

support  func 

as  required; 

NCOS  in  key 

members  and 

members  and 

assignments. 

tions  in 

e.g.  Instructor 

staff  assign 

in  other 

in  other 

Most  enlist- 

units.  Also 

pilot  during 

ments  at 

operational. 

operational , 

ed  are  re- 

perform  in 

unit  conversion 

major  HQ. 

technical. 

technical. 

cruiters. 

staff  posi- 

to  new  acft,  or 

and  staff 

and  staff 

tions  at  or 

NGB  staff  off. 

assignments. 

assignments. 

below  NAJCOM 

-INACTIVE 

Attend  dri  1  Is 

Only  if 

Drill  with 

Drill  with 

Most  do  not 

Drill  with 

DUTY 

with  unit,  if 

organization 

unit.  Oper- 

unit.  Oper- 

attend  IDT. 

unit.  Oper- 

TRAINING 

applicable,  in- 

drills.  Few 

ational  de- 

ational  de- 

Recruiters 

ational  de- 

(IDT/DRILL) 

eluding  as  mem- 

operational 

ployments 

ployments 

coordinate 

ployments 

bers  of  reserve 

deployment 

common;  e.g. 

common;  e.g. 

with  units 

common;  e.g. 

flight  crews. 

requirements 

air  defense 

CAS  training 

during  IDT. 

aero'evac 

patrols. 

mission. 

-ANNUAL 

Not  common,  but 

Attend  with 

Attend  with 

None 

Attend  with 

TRAINING 

nay  acconpsny 

unit.  Off- 

unit.  Off- 

unit.  Mostly 

(AT) 

unit  on  o' seat 

station  es 

station  ea 

at  home 

deployment. 

3  years. 

3  years. 

station. 

S.  SUSTAINMENT 

IHI^H 

m 

-CONTINUATION 

Subject  to 

Ngt  bd  re- 

Ngt  bd  re- 

RULES 

active  Air 

view  at  tour 

view  at  tour 

Force  policies. 

continuation 

continuation 

points. 

QQHQ 

BBiB 

points. 

mill 

i 


$ 

I 
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TABLE  2-1. 

ACTIVE  t  RESERVE 

COMPONENT  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL 

LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 

AIR  FORCE  -  PAGE  3 

STRENGTH  t 

USAF 

AIR 

NATIONAL  GUARD 

AIR  FORCE 

RESERVE 

HAHAGEHENT 

uith 

AREAS 

ANG  USAFR 

TITLE  10 

TITLE  32 

NT  (ART) 

AGR 

MT  (ART) 

5.  SUSTAINMENT 

(Continued) 

-REENLISTNENT 

BONUSES 

Eligible  for 
ective  Air 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Not  eligible 

Payments  for 

Payments  for 

Payments  for 

Payments  for 

Payments  for 

Force  bonuses. 

prior  bonus 

prior  bonus 

prior  bonus 

prior  bonus 

prior  bonus 

stop. 

Stop. 

stop. 

stop. 

Stop. 

-PROMOTIONS 

OFF- 

Compete  with 

Compete 

Compete 

Compete 

Compete 

Compete 

USAF  peers  un- 

under  ROPA 

under  ROPA 

under  ROPA 

under  ROPA. 

under  ROPA. 

der  OOPMA.  HQ 

Also  eligi- 

Also  eligi- 

Also  eligi- 

No  early 

Also  eligi- 

USAF  sel  bds. 

ble  for  unit 

ble  for  unit 

ble  for  unit 

promotions 

ble  for  unit 

Hay  be  selected 

vacancy 

vacancy 

vacancy 

since  there 

vacancy 

early. 

promotions. 

promotions. 

promotions. 

are  no  unit- 

promotions. 

Civ  prom  per 

level  AGRs. 

Civ  prom  per 

excepted  svc 

competitive 

rules. 

SVC  rules. 

ENL- 

E2-E7!  unit 

Unit  vacancy 

Unit  vacancy 

Unit  vacancy 

HO  USAF  sel 

Unit  vacancy 

vacancy. 

Some  states 

Some  states 

Some  states 

bds. 

E8  t  E9  sel 

E8-E9:  bds  at 

have  E8  8  E9 

have  E8  t  E9 

have  E8  &  E9 

bds  at  wing, 

wing  t  nuaibered 

sel  bds. 

sel  bds. 

sel  bds. 

numbered  a i r 

air  force.  Appr 

NCR  36-04 

NCR  36-04 

NCR  36-04 

force.  Civ: 

by  HQ  USAF. 

NCR  39-29 

NCR  39-29 

NGR  39-29 

same  as  off- 

Civ:  same  as 

officers. 

icers. 

-BASE  SUPPORT 

(Overall -CONUS) 

<•  10  NILES- 

96X 

38X 

83X 

<•  25  MILES- 

97* 

57X 

90X 

<«  50  MILES- 

9ax 

72X 

94X 

>  50  NILES- 

2X 

21 

X 

6X 

6.  eaufiPiiBiT 

-COMMAND 

OPPORTUNITY 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yet 

No 

Yes 

Normal  rotation 

Mostly  high- 

Opportunity 

Opportunity 
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TABLE  2-1.  ACTIVE  t  RESERVE  COHPOMEMT  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  LIFE  CYCLE  MANAGEMENT 


AIR  FORCE  -  PAGE  4 
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Narrative  Description  of  Full-Time  Support  Personnel  Strength 
and  Life  Cycle  Management 

Entries  on  the  matrix  (Table  2-1)  are  short,  telegraphic 
descriptions  similar  to  entries  on  a  point  paper  or  briefing 
slide.  These  provide  a  means  for  making  comparisons  of  key 
management  features;  however,  they  do  not  provide  much  depth  of 
understanding.  Additional  depth  is  necessary  to  clarify  complex 
issues,  highlight  key  points,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  record 
methodology.  Accordingly,  two  means  for  increasing  depth  of 
understanding  are  provided.  First,  some  key  technical 
explanations,  too  long  to  be  included  either  as  endnotes  or 
matrix  entries,  are  provided  in  Appendix  A.  Second,  the 
following  narrative  description  is  provided.  This  narrative  is 
designed  to  be  read  in  cross-reference  with  the  matrix,  and  it 
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is  organized  according  to  the  sequence  of  entries  in  the  first 
colium  of  the  matrix  so  that  a  reader  may  either  go  from  a 
particular  matrix  entry  to  the  corresponding  entry  in  the 
narrative  for  additional  amplification  or  proceed  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  see  a  particular  subject  in  the  narrative 
in  the  broader  context  of  the  matrix. 


Fiscal  Year  1986  Strength 

FY  1986  data  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  standard  baseline 
for  6th  QRHC  analysis. 

Total  Selected  Reserve  Strength 

Selected  Reserve  strength  Includes  all  unit  members, 
individual  mobilization  augmentees,  and  members  in  the  training 
pipeline  as  of  September  30,  1986.  Military  technicians,  AGRs, 
and  TARs  are  included  since  they  are  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  As  described  in  Chapter  1,  the  Army  reserve  components 
have  the  largest  personnel  strengths. 

FTS  Strength 

FTS  military  member  categories  include  active  component 
personnel,  AGR/TAR  personnel,  and  military  technicians  (MTs) .  A 
description  of  these  categories  is  in  Appendix  A.  The  number  of 
active  component  members  assigned  to  duty  with  each  reserve 
component  was  reported  by  service  points  of  contact.  Officer 
and  enlisted  subtotals  were  not  available  for  the  active  Army 
FTS  members.  AGRs  and  TARs  are  divided  into  several  categories 
as  appropriate  for  each  component.  In  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Air  National  Guard,  the  majority  of  AGRs  serve  in  full-time 
National  Guard  duty  status  and  are  not  in  federal  service. 

These  members  are  commonly  called  "title  32"  AGRs,  a  term  that 
simply  reflects  the  fact  that,  in  revising  titles  10  and  32  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  1956,  the  Congress  generally  attempted 
to  place  laws  relating  to  the  National  Guard  not  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  in  title  32  and  laws  relating  to  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  reserve 
component  in  title  10.  Thus,  AGRs  in  federal  service  are 
commonly  called  "title  10"  AGRs.  More  details  on  these 
differences  are  provided  in  the  next  section,  "Acquisition- 
Authority."  For  applicable  components,  strengths  were 
separately  identified  for  statutory  tour  members  and  enlisted 
recruiters  (the  majority  of  Air  Force  Reserve  AGRs  fall  into 
these  two  categories).  In  FY  1988,  the  Navy  added  over  1,000 
recruiters,  formerly  "TEMAC"  (short  active  duty  tours)  to  its 
AGR  community.  Only  the  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve  components 
use  military  technicians.  These  components  have  been 
experiencing  problems  in  reporting  military  technician  strength 
through  the  automated  RCCPDS  system.^  Therefore,  they  have  been 
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reporting  correct  totals  manually  (It  would  not  be  feasible  to 
report  detailed  data  manually) .  The  correct  manual  totals,  from 
page  1  of  the  RCCPDS  FY  1986  Summairy,  are  shown  on  the  matrix. 
Except  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  these  manually  reported  totals 
do  not  match  the  svu&s  of  the  officer  and  enlisted  strengths 
shown  on  the  matrix.  These  officer  and  enlisted  strengths 
represent  the  automated  data  available  in  RCCPDS.  The 
difference  is  significant  in  the  Army  Reserve  because  detailed 
data  for  analysis  is  available  for  only  47  percent  of  the 
manually  reported  military  technician  total. 


Management  Function  ComDarisons 

The  following  is  a  brief  comparative  summary  of  each  of  the 
functions  of  personnel  management  for  the  life  cycle  of  FTS 
forces  of  the  military  departments. 

Acquisition 

Acquisition  functions  include  the  authority  for  service,  tour 
length,  source  of  personnel,  and  enlistment  bonuses. 

Authority  -  Authority  means  the  general  authorization  in  law 
and  the  major  regulatory  authorities  for  each  FTS  category. 

Statutes  cited  for  active  component  FTS  members  provide 
Secretarial  authority  to  assign  regular  or  reserve  members  to 
assist  the  reserve  components  and  to  detail  regular  members  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  duty  with  the  National  Guard,  as  well 
as  Presidential  authority  to  assign  regular  or  reserve  officers 
to  duty  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  See  Appendix  A. 

Most  AGR/TAR  members  serve  under  one  of  two  general 
authorities  provided  in  the  United  States  Code.  First,  section 
672(d)  of  title  10,  as  amplified  by  section  678,  is  the  general 
authority  for  reserve  officer  and  enlisted  members  to  serve  on 
active  duty  voluntarily  in  federal  service.  Second,  section 
502(f)  of  title  32  provides  the  same  general  authority  for  full¬ 
time  National  Guard  duty  not  in  federal  service.  The  annual  (or 
biannual)  authorization  process  sets  limits  on  the  numbers  of 
full-time  members  who  may  be  on  active  duty  or  full-time 
National  Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
administering,  recruiting,  instructing,  or  training  the  National 
Guard  or  Reserve.  Limitations  on  senior  grade  authorizations 
are  also  provided  by  law. 

Other  AGR  officers  serve  on  so-called  "statutory  tours". 
Although  there  is  no  formal  definition  of  statutory  tours,  the 
term  has  generally  referred  to  officers  on  active  duty  under 
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section  265  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  and  other  specific 
sections  of  law  to  perform  narrowly  defined  duties  described  in 
the  authorizing  statute. 

Incumbents  of  statutory  tour  billets  are  categorized  as 
individual  rather  than  unit  A6Rs.  Only  officers  are  authorized 
under  these  specific  statutes,  and  they  are  considered  to  be 
additional  members  in  grade  against  any  headquarters  ceiling 
when  so  serving.  Thus  the  assignment  of  "statutory  tour 
officers”  to  a  headquarters  billet  does  not  reduce  the  total 
number  of  other  officers  who  may  be  assigned  to  that 
headquarters.  For  example,  section  265  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  provides  authority  for  officers  to  serve  at  the 
seat  of  government  or  at  headquarters  responsible  for  reserve 
affairs  to  participate  in  preparing  and  administering  reserve 
policies  and  regulations.  Other  sections  provide  for  reserve 
component  officers  to  serve  as  chiefs  of  their  component,  in  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  on  policy  boards  and  committees,  and  for 
other  specific  purposes.  A  brief  categorization  of  statutory 
tour  authorities  is  in  Appendix  A.  There  are  no  comparable 
statutes  for  enlisted  members. 

Military  technicians  in  their  military  status  serve  under  the 
same  statutory  authority  as  other  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve,  and  these  references  have  been  omitted  in  this  report. 
In  their  civilian  employee  status,  technicians  serve  in  two 
different  statutory  categories,  with  important  distinctions. 

National  Guard  technicians  serve  as  federal  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  under 
Section  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purposes  of 
1)  administration  and  training  of  the  National  Guard,  and  2) 
maintenance  and  repair  of  supplies  and  equipment  issued  to  the 
National  Guard  or  the  armed  forces.  Positions  are  outside  the 
competitive  service  if  the  technician  is  required,  as  a 
condition  of  employment/  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
and  hold  the  military  grade  specified  by  the  secretary  concerned 
for  that  position.  This  status  is  commonly  called  "excepted 
service".  Excepted  service  technicians  who  are  separated  from 
military  status  in  the  National  Guard,  or  who  cease  to  hold  the 
prescribed  grade  for  their  position,  are  promptly  separated  from 
employment  by  the  state  adjutant  general.  Approximately  5 
percent  of  National  Guard  technicians  are  in  competitive  federal 
status  (primarily  clerks  and  security  guards) ,  and  are  not 
included  as  military  technicians  in  this  report  since  they  are 
not  required  to  be  military  members. 

Technicians  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve  serve  under  the 
general  Civil  Service  laws  in  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
competitive  federal  service  employees.  Both  services  have 
executed  agreements  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(0PM) ,  specifying  conditions  of  employment.  The  Air  Force 
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agreement  requires  Air  Reserve  Technicians  (ARTs)  to  maintain 
military  membership  as  a  condition  of  employment.  As  in  the 
National  Guard,  loss  of  military  status  means  loss  of  the 
military  technician  position.  The  Air  Force  has  a  program  for 
transferring  members  in  this  situation  to  other  Civil  Service 
positions.  Since  1970,  military  technicians  in  the  Army  Reserve 
have  been  required  to  have  military  membership  as  a  condition  of 
permanent  appointment;  however,  maintenance  of  military 
membership  once  appointed  was  not  made  a  condition  of  employment 
at  that  time.  Consequently,  between  technicians  who  never  had 
military  membership  and  those  who  have  lost  it,  the  Army  Reserve 
for  a  number  of  years  has  had  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
"status  quo"  technicians  (technicians  who  are  not  military 
members  who  encumber  positions  in  which  military  membership 
would  normally  be  a  requirement) .  This  problem  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  congressional  prohibition  against  converting 
technician  posi cions  (including  those  encumbered  by  status  quo 
technicians)  to  military  positions.^  Conversion  prohibition  has 
been  restated  as  recently  as  December  1987  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1988  Appropriations  Act.  Since  December  1983,  however,  newly 
hired  Army  Reserve  technicians  have  been  required  by  law  to 
maintain  military  membership  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Thus, 
status  quo  technicians  will  slowly  be  eliminated  from  the  force 
through  attrition  over  the  next  quarter  of  a, century.  In  1976, 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  USAR  technician  force  was 
comprised  of  status  quo  technicians.  By  1986,  Army  data 
indicated  that  the  percentage  could  have  been  reduced  to  as  low 
as  8  percent;  however,  only  62  percent  of  Army  Reserve 
technicians  can  be  identified  in  the  official  personnel  data 
base . ^ 

Tour  Length  -  "Tour  length,"  as  used  in  this  report  means  the 
typical  period  an  active  component  member  is  assigned  for  a 
single  tour  of  duty  with  reserve  components,  the  period  for 
which  an  AGR  or  statutory  tour  member  is  called  to  active  duty, 
or  the  period  a  technician  is  employed  in  Civil  Service  status. 

Reserve  component  tours  are  normal  features  of  active 
component  career  development  schemes.  Upon  completion  of  such 
tours,  an  active  component  member  moves  to  a  duty  assignment 
consistent  with  component  assignment  policies.  Tour  lengths  are 
comparable  with  most  other  active  component  tours  of  duty. 

Normal  active  component  enlistment  rules  apply. 

In  general,  the  term  of  service  for  an  AGR  or  TAR  ranges  from 
two  to  four  years  except  that  the  initial  tour  for  some  enlisted 
TARs  is  six  years.  Periods  of  enlistment  are  adjusted  to 
coincide  with  tour  lengths.  In  most  cases,  the  tour  is  served 
in  a  single  geographical  location  although  local  duty  assignment 
changes  or  permanent  changes  of  station  may  be  directed, 
especially  if  the  member  is  selected  for  promotion  or 
organizational  changes  occur.  AGRs  and  TARs  generally  are 
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considered  to  have  career  status  except  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  which  manages  all  of  its  AGR  members  as  a  noncareer 
category,  and  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  which  has  no  unit  AGRs. 
In  all  components  except  the  Army  Reserve,  which  manages  AGRs  as 
a  single  career  category,  statutory  tour  officers  are  normally 
limited  to  a  single,  specified  period  of  service,  usually  one  to 
three  years,  as  stated  on  the  tour  assignment  orders.  The 
orders  are  typically  "self-terminating,"  meaning  that  the  member 
is  automatically  released  from  active  duty  on  the  last  day  of 
the  tour  unless  the  orders  are  amended.  Although  it  is  possible 
for  a  reservist  to  serve  more  than  one  statutory  tour  (and,  in 
some  cases,  to  achieve  active  duty  retirement  eligibility 
through  consecutive  tours) ,  this  is  an  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  Because  statutory  tour  members  are  on  active  duty  tours 
for  periods  of  180  days  or  more,  they  must  be  counted  under  the 
law  as  AGRs  for  strength  accounting  purposes. 

Military  technicians  generally  have  indefinite  tour  length 
status  in  their  civilian  capacity.  Enlistments  follow  normal 
Selected  Reserve  rules,  except  for  bonuses  as  outlined  below, 
and  are  for  periods  of  two  to  eight  years.  Reenlistment  is  not 
ordinarily  denied  to  an  individual;  nevertheless,  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  it  is  essential  to  continued  employment  in  cases  where 
military  membership  is  a  condition  of  employment. 

Usual  Source  of  Accessions  -  As  Indicated  earlier,  the  source 
of  active  component  FTS  members  is  through  normal  career 
assignment.  Army  AGRs  and  technicians  most  frequently  enter  FTS 
programs  from  drilling  reservist  status.  Some  technicians  may 
enter  directly  from  active  status,  or  from  membership  in  the 
individual  mobilization  augmentee  program.  Navy  accessions  can 
be  individuals  without  prior  service,  or  those  with  prior 
service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  or  the  active  component.  Most 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  accessions  come  from  the  Ready  Reserve, 
with  a  few  coming  from  the  active  component.  Accessions  into 
Air  Force  reserve  component  programs  are  from  either  the 
Selected  Reserve  or  the  active  component. 

Enlistment  Bonuses  -  Except  for  Navy  TARs,  FTS  programs  have 
few  members  without  prior  service,  I'nd  enlistment  or  affiliation 
bonuses  are  not  used  directly  to  atrract  new  FTS  members. 
Nevertheless,  existing  enlistment  and  related  bonus  agreements 
do  have  an  effect  (that  differs  by  category  and  component)  on  an 
individual  who  enlists  for  a  bonus  and  later  volunteers  to 
become  an  AGR/TAR.  Active  component  members  are  eligible  for 
these  bonuses  under  their  components'  programs,  with  no  special 
requirements,  such  as  automatic  termination  of  payments, 
generated  by  assignment  to  reserve  component  duty.  In  contrast, 
AGRs  and  military  technicians  in  all  components  who  enter  into  a 
FTS  program  are  currently  ineligible  to  receive  enlistment 
bonuses,  including  affiliation^  and  prior  service  enlistment 
bonuses.  For  lateral  entry  meiobers  who  were  previously  paid 
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Selected  Reserve  enlistment  bonuses,  rules  differ  by  component: 
they  may  retain  portions  of  the  bonus,  may  be  exempted  from 
payback  provisions,  or  may  continue  to  draw  anniversary 
payments.  In  the  case  of  previously  paid  affiliation  bonuses, 
prior  service  enlistment  bonuses,  and  bonuses  for  enlistment  in 
elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than  the  Selected  Reserve 
where  the  individual  subsequently  decides  to  become  an  AGR  or 
military  technician,  all  anniversary  payments  are,  by  policy, 
terminated;  however,  amounts  previously  paid  to  a  member  need 
not  be  refunded. 

Training 

Training  comparisons  focus  on  the  basic  entry  qualification 
and  training  required  as  prerequisites  for  full-time  support 
duty. 

Entry  Qualification  and  Training  -  In  all  components,  new  FTS 
members  are  ordinarily  required  to  be  fully  qualified  for 
assignment.  This  means  that  they  must  be  trained  in  or  show 
potential  to  learn  the  skill  for  the  position  to  which  they  are 
hired/assigned,  meet  standards  for  physical  condition  and 
education,  and  meet  any  special  requirements  for  the  position, 
such  as  grade  or  experience  levels  and  security  clearance.  Most 
applicants  qualify  by  virtue  of  prior  active  or  reserve  service. 
Indeed,  for  the  more  senior  positions,  such  as  statutory  tours 
for  AGRs,  having  a  strong  military  background  is  usually 
essential.  For  AGR  and  military  technician  applicants  in 
military  pay  grades  E5  and  below,  qualifying  skill  standards  are 
generally  not  as  strict  as  for  the  more  senior  grades,  and  entry 
regulations  normally  provide  for  initial  training  at  schools  or 
on  the  job,  and  even  for  basic  training  of  accessions  without 
prior  service.  Only  the  Naval  Reserve  depends  upon  accessions 
without  prior  service  as  an  important  source  of  new  FTS  members. 
Nevertheless,  TARs  from  all  accession  sources  are  required  to 
undergo  the  same  training  as  active  Navy  personnel  as 
appropriate  for  their  warfare  specialty  or  rating.  For  military 
technicians,  the  emphasis  is  on  meeting  the  Civil  Service 
standards  for  the  job  position.  Because  military  membership  is 
now  a  condition  of  Initial  employment  for  military  technicians 
in  all  components,  either  by  law  or  policy,  there  is  an  implicit 
requirement  to  be  qualified  in  some  military  skill.  However, 
the  standards  of  compatibility  between  military  and  civiliai> 
positions  required  of  a  military  technician  depend  upon  the 
often  tenuous  definition  of  the  term  "compatibility".  As  a 
result,  "MOS  qualification"  as  an  entry  standard  for  a  military 
technician  may  only  mean  that  the  individual  has  a  military 
skill  or  the  potential  to  qualify  in  one.^ 
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DisteibutLlon 

Distribution  functions  include  frequency  of  movement  and 
assignment  locations. 

Years  Between  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  Moves  -  Survey 
data  was  used  for  all  categories  except  for  military 
technicians.  Calculation  procedures  are  explained  in  Chapter  3. 
Because  the  surveys  contained  no  questions  about  technician 
moves,  estimates  for  these  members  were  obtained  from  service 
points  of  contact.  See  "Promotions"  in  this  chapter  for  a 
discussion  on  the  relationships  to  member  moves. 

For  the  active  components,  the  data  represents  all  members 
worldwide,  not  active  FTS  members  alone.  However,  assuming  that 
FTS  rates  are  comparable  to  the  component  as  a  whole,  it  is 
likely  that  most  active  component  FTS  members  do  not  complete 
their  Service's  full  prescribed  tour  of  duty  with  reserve 
components.  (That  is,  the  average  years  between  moves  computed 
from  survey  data  is  less  than  the  normal  tour  length  repoxrted  by 
Service  points  of  contact.) 

Among  the  AGR/TAR  categories,  the  Navy's  TAR  members  move  at  a 
rate  quite  similar  to  that  of  their  active  component 
counterpairts.  Not  only  do  they  move  frequently,  but  TAR 
officers  are  subject  to  worldwide  assignment  for  refresher 
training  with  the  active  Navy.^  Members  in  other  AGR  categories 
move  infrequently,  especially  in  the  enlisted  ranks.  Unit  AGRs 
move  less  frequently  than  nonunit  AGRs  (e.g.  statutory  tour 
officers) .  For  example,  Air  National  Guard  AGRs,  the  majority 
of  whom  serve  in  units,  move  much  less  frequently  than  Air  Force 
Reserve  AGRs,  who  do  not  serve  in  units.  In  addition.  National 
Guard  unit  AGRs  rarely  make  PCS  moves  out  of  their  home  state. 
Other  AGRs,  whether  serving  in  units  or  not,  may  be  subject  to 
nationwide  assignment  and,  on  occasion,  overseas  assignment. 
Components  generally  schedule  AGR  PCS  moves  to  coincide  with 
standard  tour  lengths;  however,  midtour  moves  may  occur. 

Military  technicians  rarely  move.  However,  they  may  be  moved 
involuntarily  for  cogent  reasons  such  as  unit  reorganizations  or 
to  accommodate  promotions.  For  example,  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Air  National  Guard  technicians  nay  be  so  moved  within  state 
boundaries  by  virtue  of  their  excepted  service  status.  Air 
Force  Reserve  technicians  in  pay  grades  GS-9  or  WS-8  and  above 
are  required,  by  formal  agreement  between  the  department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM) ,  to  sign 
mobility  agreements;  however,  involuntary  moves  rarely  occur  for 
technicians  below  pay  grade  GS-*12  and  seldom  occur  for  wage 
grade  technicians  at  all.  Under  the  Army's  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  0PM,  Army  Reserve  technicians  are  not 
required  to  sign  mobility  agreements  at  any  grade.  Regardless 
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of  the  degree  of  authority,  the  estimated  rates  indicate  that 
PCS  moves  are  not  a  key  factor  in  management  of  the  majority  of 
military  technicians  in  any  component. 

Assignment  Locations  -  For  FTS  personnel,  characteristics  of 
the  duty  location  influence  many  of  the  differences  in 
management  and  conditions  of  service  among  components, 
especially  those  relating  to  promotion  and  base  support.  For 
active  duty  members,  the  duty  location  directly  affects  the 
extent  to  which  normal  base  support  functions  are  available. 
Access  to  commissaries,  medical  facilities,  and  community 
support  functions  such  as  child  care  are  Important  to  the 
compensation  of  AGR  members.  For  technicians,  the  size  and 
location  of  the  reserve  units  affect  opportunities  for  both 
technician  and  nontechnician  civil  service  jobs  and  also  affect 
military  advancement  opportunities. 

Employment 

The  stereotypical  full-time  reservist  job  would  be  work  at  an 
armory  or  reserve  center  as  a  caretaker,  supporting  a  unit  that 
assembles  there  for  mobilization  training  one  weekend  per  month, 
along  with  participation  in  one  annual  two-week  training  period 
per  year,  either  at  the  home  station  or  at  a  regional  training 
site.  However,  this  is  an  inadequate  description  of  what  either 
the  units  or  FTS  members  actually  do. 

In  FY  1986,  for  example,  more  than  85,000  reservists 
participated  in  overseas  training.^  Additional  thousands 
participated  in  air  and  sea  deployments,  and  in  both  training 
and  operational  missions  away  from  unit  home  stations.  Both  the 
tempo  and  variety  of  such  activities  are  expanding  each  year, 
and  full-time  members  play  a  key  role  in  the  action.  Categories 
selected  for  comparison  include  general  assignment  factors  as 
well  as  the  more  specific  categorization  of  use  during  inactive 
duty  training  and  annual  training. 

Assignment  Factors  -  Broad  assignment  factors  governing  the 
employment  of  FTS  members  derive  from  their  category  of 
assignment.  The  delineation  is  sharpest  in  the  National  Guard 
components  where  all  title  32  AGRs  perform  state  duty  to  include 
duty  in  mobilizing  units.  Title  10  National  Guard  AGRs  all 
perform  nonunit  duty,  typically  in  higher  level  staff 
assignments.  Title  10  AGR/TARs  in  the  other  components  perform 
in  either  unit  or  nonunit  duties.  A  delineation  of  all 
assignment  factors  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report;  however, 
those  that  contribute  to  an  overall  understanding  of  FTS 
programs  are  included.  For  example.  Army  Reserve  technicians 
may  serve  in  military  status  as  Individual  Mobilization 
Augmentees  (IMAs) ,  and  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
(AGRs)  may  perform  a  wide  variety  of  functions  such  as 
recruiting  or  ROTC  duty. 
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Inactive  Duty  Training  (IDT)  and  Annual  Training  (AT)  -  FTS 
members  who  support  units  normally  attend  all  IDT  periods 
(drills)  and  annual  training  periods  with  their  units.  It 
should  be  noted  that  units,  with  FTS  support,  frequently  conduct 
operations  and  training  more  than  just  one  weekend  a  month 
through  a  combination  of  extra  drills,  additional  active  duty 
days,  and  extended  or  split  annual  training.  The  following  are 
a  few  examples  of  daily  or  short  term  operational  missions: 

Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  units  fly  C-5B  cargo 
missions  to  Europe  virtually  every  day,  with  air  crews  that 
include  USAFR  and  AN6  technicians  and  Air  National  Guard  AGRs  as 
crew  members.  Technicians  and  AGRs  who  are  weapons  system 
security  personnel  may  accompany  the  crew  when  the  aircraft  is 
scheduled  to  remain  overnight  in  areas  requiring  special 
security  measures. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  air  crews  that 
include  AGRs  and  Air  Force  Reserve  technicians  regularly 
participate  in  air  defense  operational  missions  to  intercept 
unidentified  aircraft  approaching  U.s.  airspace.  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  technicians  and  Air  National  Guard 
AGRs  also  support  refueling  operations  for  the  active  Air  Force 
with  aerial  tankers.  When  assigned  to  duties  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  Air  National  Guard  members  revert 
from  state  to  federal  control  for  the  duration  of  the  mission. 

Members  of  the  Navy  TAR  program  assigned  to  Naval  Reserve 
Fleet  ships  and  aircraft  squadrons  go  to  sea  during  regular  and 
additional  drills  to  conduct  training  and  readiness  missions  as 
well  as  during  normal  operations  of  these  ships  and  squadrons 
(about  21  days  per  quarter) .  In  addition,  TARs  typically  serve 
one  or  more  tours  with  the  active  Navy  during  their  career, 
participating  as  ship's  company  in  all  underway  periods 
including  deployments  with  their  units. 

Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  units  regularly  move 
overland  or  by  air  during  IDT  and  AT  to  the  National  Training 
Center,  to  active  installations  or  to  overseas  locations  where 
they  practice  mobilization  and  deployment  procedures  and  combat 
operations.  Army  affiliation  and  roundout  relationships  (in 
which  reserve  component  units  merge  with  active  component  units 
for  mobilization  missions)  are  becoming  more  frequent  and  are 
compelling  more  and  more  long-range  deployment  exercises.  In 
addition,  the  Army  uses  some  AGRs  in  overseas  forward-deployed 
elements  of  USAR  units  that  have  early  mobilization  and 
deployment  missions  in  support  of  NATO  war  plans. 
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Sustaiiwent 

Sustainment  functions  include  the  means  that  are  employed  to 
develop  and  support  FTS  personnel  throughout  a  career  in  support 
of  general  FTS  manpower  force  objectives.  Those  selected  for 
comparison  include  continuation  rules,  reenlistment  bonuses, 
promotions  and  base  support. 

Continuation  Rules  -  These  are  the  procedures  used  by  each 
component  for  continuation  of  members  in  FTS  programs.  The 
application  of  continuation  rules  alters  the  shape  of  the 
manpower  force  structure  and  hence  also  alters  compensation 
costs.  For  example,  continuation  rules  affect  the  number  of 
members  who  eventually  achieve  retirement  eligibility,  and  may 
alter  average  levels  for  pay  grade,  age,  and  years  of  service. 
For  additional  information,  see  the  "Promotions"  and 
"Separation"  sections  later  in  this  chapter. 

Continuation  of  active  component  members  in  FTS  programs  is 
based  on  active  component  assignment  policies  and  priorities 
rather  than  on  tenure  rules. 

AGR  continuation  management  policies  and  procedures  vary  by 
component.  A  major  factor  in  their  development  is  the  degree  to 
which  each  component  recognizes  its  AGRs  as  having  career 
status:  all,  some,  or  none  may  be  so  recognized."  In  general, 
due  course  promotion  is  a  prerequisite  in  all  components  for 
reaching  maximum  allowable  years  of  sexrvlce.  Officers  who  twice 
fail  selection  for  the  same  grade  are  not  continued.  Enlisted 
members  who  are  not  selected  for  promotion  may  be  eliminated 
from  the  program  in  components  with  management  review  or  tour 
selection/continuation  boards,  or  their  maximum  years  of  service 
may  be  limited  by  policy  according  to  the  highest  grade 
attained.  Regardless  of  the  differences  in  management  systems, 
it  is  also  generally  true  that  the  majority  of  enlisted  members 
and  nearly  all  officers  who  become  eligible  for  active  duty 
retirement  at  20  years  of  active  service  retire  then  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

The  Army  conducts  periodic  AGR  continuation  boards  at  fixed 
Intervals  throughout  an  AGR's  career.  By  policy.  Army  AGR 
officers  are  released  from  active  duty  or  full-time  duty  when 
they  have  attained  20  years  and  one  month  of  qualifying  service 
for  retirement  purposes  (under  the  provisions  of  sections  1293 
or  3911  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) ,  unless  they  have  been 
approved  for  voluntary  retention  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.® 
Senior  enlisted  members  are  permitted  to  serve  longer  periods, 
depending  upon  the  highest  grade  obtained. 

Navy  AGR  members  who  are  not  TARs  are  managed  on  a  tour-by- 
tour  basis;  continuation  is  managed  through  the  tour  selection 
process.  TAR  officer  and  enlisted  members  are  careerists  who 
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are  subject  to  the  same  type  of  selection  and  screening  boards 
as  their  active  Navy  counterparts,  including  those  convened  to 
select  or  screen  members  as  applicable  by  grade  and  career  field 
for  promotion,  command,  executive  officer,  and  schools. 

Assuming  due  course  performance,  continuation  selection  for 
officers  occurs  only  in  pay  grade  06  during  the  second  and  fifth 
year  in  grade.  TAR  enlisted  members  are  authorized  to  continue 
to  30  years  of  active  service  based  on  the  Navy's  High  Year 
Tenure  (HYT)  program. 

The  Marine  Corps  selects  AGRs  on  a  tour-by-tour,  noncareer 
basis.  Continuation  is  controlled  through  the  tour  selection 
process.  FTS  members  who  have  served  on  active  duty  for  20 
years  or  more  may  request  an  extension  of  no  more  than  one  year. 
Air  Force  AGRs  serving  under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
subject  to  management  board  review  at  tour  continuation  points. 
In  addition.  Air  National  Guard  members  serving  under  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  (military  duty  personnel) ,  are  subject  to 
retention  board  action  on  reaching  eligibility  for  reserve 
retirement  (which  would  be  earlier  than  active  retirement 
eligibility,  assuming  the  member  has  some  part-time  service  and 
the  last  8  years  of  service  have  been  in  a  reserve  component) . 

Military  technicians  are  not  directly  quality-screened  until 
after  they  complete  20  years  of  qualifying  service  for  reserve 
retirement;  then  they  may  be  subject  to  Selected  Reserve 
qualitative  management  boards.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
indirect  promotion  screening  process.  (This  process  also 
applies  to  AGRs,  but  it  becomes  of  special  significance  to 
military  technicians  who  depend  upon  attaining  25  to  30  or  more 
years  of  military  service  to  reach  eligibility  for  civil  service 
retirement.)  During  this  period  of  service  after  20  years, 
promotions  are  more  difficult  to  achieve  at  the  senior  grades. 
Reserve  officers  are  indirectly  screened  through  the  promotion 
selection  process  and  removed  from  military  status  if  they  twice 
fall  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  a  grade  below  06.  To 
preclude  the  loss  of  military  status  by  technicians,  the 
statutes  provide  that,  notwithstanding  mandatory  separation 
under  the  law  based  on  years  of  service  or  nonselection  for 
promotion,  technicians  may  be  retained  until  age  60.  In 
practice  this  exemption  is  typically  not  extended  past  age  55. 
Maximum  tenure  is  reached  at  MRD/HSD  (Mandatory  Removal  Date  - 
Army;  and  Mandatory  Separation  Date  -  Air  Force) .  Enlisted 
technicians  are  controlled  through  a  system  of  maximum  service 
in  grade.  As  with  officer  technicians,  under  certain  conditions 
enlisted  technicians  who  fail  promotion  selection  may  be 
retained  until  they  qualify  for  civil  service  retirement. 

Reenlistment  Bonuses  -  Active  component  members  are  eligible 
for  active  component  bonuses,  with  no  special  effect  caused  by 
their  assignment  for  duty  with  a  reserve  component. 
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Rules  vary  among  components  for  authorization  and  anniversary 
payment  of  reserve  reenlistment  bonuses.  The  services  have 
found  it  unnecessary  to  pay  bonuses  to  retain  reservists  in  FTS 
programs.  The  Navy  recently  considered  paying  a  selective 
reenlistment  bonus  (TAR/AGR  SRB) ;  however,  after  examining 
improving  retention  rates,  the  6th  QRHC  has  concluded  that  such 
a  bonus  is  not  needed  at  this  time.  As  with  enlistment  bonuses, 
reenlistment  bonuses  in  effect  prior  to  AGR/TAR  status  do  have 
an  effect  on  the  individual  that  differs  by  component  and 
category.  Members  who  were  awarded  a  bonus  before  their 
selection  as  AGRs  may  or  may  not  continue  to  receive  anniversary 
payments,  under  rules  unique  to  each  service.  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  components  allow  continuation;  Air  Force  and  Navy 
components  discontinue  payments.  In  addition,  the  Navy  recoups 
a  prorated  portion  of  previous  payments,  based  on  the 
uncompleted  portion  of  the  bonus  period. 

Promotions  -  There  are  many  differences  in  promotion  rules  and 
eligibility  criteria  within  and  among  the  active  and  reserve 
components  of  the  DoD.  These  differences  are  significant 
regarding  time  in  grade  (TIG) ,  time  in  service  (TIS) ,  completion 
of  professional  military  education  (as  a  requirement  for 
promotion  eligibility) ,  and  retention  as  affected  by  failure  to 
be  promoted.  These  differences  may  require  longer  TIG/TIS  and 
more  professional  education  for  reserve  component  members  than 
for  active  component  members.  All  active  component  FTS  members 
are  promoted  under  active  component  promotion  systems.  These 
members  may  receive  early  promotions,  and  their  FTS  duty 
assignments  do  not  affect  promotion  procedures. 

All  categories  of  reserve  officers  not  on  the  active-duty 
list,  whether  they  be  AGRs,  TARs,  or  military  technicians,  are 
promoted  under  Reserve  Officer  Promotion  Act  of  1954  (ROPA) 
rules.  The  ROPA  rules  are  different  for  each  Service,  however, 
with  major  differences  between  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve 
components  on  one  hand,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Narine  Corps 
Reserve  on  the  other.  The  resultant  differences  in  promotion 
timing  affect  compensation  to  some  degree;  however,  they  are 
largely  offset  by  longevity  pay  increases  that  are  almost  always 
incrementally  much  greater  than  pay  grade  increases.  Promotions 
of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  reserve  officers  are  linked  to  active 
component  promotions  in  a  "running-mate"  system.  Under  this 
system,  promotion  points  are  strictly  tied  to  considerations  for 
promotion  in  the  active  component.  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve 
promotions  are  based  on  time  in  pay  grade  (TIG)  and  time  in 
service  (TIS)  criteria,  which  are  not  linked  to  the  active 
component. 

Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  AGR/TAR 
officers  cannot  be  considered  for  early  promotion  (unit  vacancy) 
promotion.  In  the  Air  Force  reserve  components,  unit  vacancy 
promotions  are  made  to  fill  authorized  billets  in  all  programs. 
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not  just  unit  programs.  In  the  Army  national  Guard,  unit 
vacancy  promotion  is  possible  and  does  occur.  AGR  officer 
promotions  in  all  components  are  affected  by  the  duty 
assignment.  In  the  Army,  promotion  is  administratively  delayed 
until  assignment  to  a  position  authorized  at  the  next  higher  pay 
grade.  This  is  a  statutory  requirement  for  promotion  of  Army 
and  Air  Force  AGRs  to  paygrade  04  and  above.  Unlike  their  part- 
time  counterparts.  Army  AGR  officers  are  not  required  to  sign 
promotion  declinations  while  awaiting  a  position  vacancy  at  the 
higher  grade.  In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  AGR  officers  are 
promoted  without  regard  to  the  pay  grade  authorized  for  their 
current  duty  assignment.  Because  Marine  Corps  FTS  officers  and 
enlisted  members  may  not  remain  in  a  lower  pay  grade  position 
indefinitely,  they  may  face  elimination  from  the  FTS  program  if 
an  appropriate  position  for  reassignment  is  unavailable  at  the 
end  of  the  their  current  contract.  No  Air  Force  or  Army  reserve 
component  AGR  officer  may  assume  a  higher  pay  grade  unless 
assigned  to  a  position  that  authorizes  the  higher  pay  grade. 

Even  if  selected  by  a  selection  board  under  ROPA,  Army  and  Air 
Force  Guard  and  Reserve  AGRs  can  only  be  promoted  if  serving  in 
a  billet  requiring  the  higher  grade.  In  addition  there  are 
statutory  limits  on  AGR  and  TAR  officers  in  pay  grades  04 
through  06  which  may  not  be  exceeded. 

Military  technician  officers  are  eligible  for  unit  vacancy 
military  promotions.  Army  officer  technicians  selected  for 
mandatory  military  promotions  must  be  in  appropriate  positions 
at  the  higher  grade  in  order  to  be  promoted  and  remain  in  the 
unit.  If  no  position  is  available,  they  may  decline  promotion 
for  a  period  of  up  to  three  years.  If  not  promoted  by  the  end 
of  the  declination  period,  an  officer  will  be  transferred  from 
the  unit  and  promoted.  Such  action  could  result  in  termination 
of  full-time  employment  for  members  who  must  maintain  active 
status  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Until  age  55,  Air  Force 
officer  technicians  who  are  promoted  may  generally  be  retained 
in  a  position  one  pay  grade  below  that  to  which  they  are 
promoted. 

Enlisted  AGRs  and  military  technicians  are  generally 
constrained  by  position  and  skill  vacancies;  early  promotions, 
based  upon  tlme-in-grade  or  time-in-service  waivers,  are 
authorized.  The  major  differences  in  treatment  of  enlisted  AGRs 
and  military  technicians  include  the  degree  of  central 
selection,  whether  the  individual  competes  with  the  full-time 
peer  group  or  with  part-time  members,  and  whether  the  promotion 
is  to  a  local  vacancy  or  to  service-wide  vacancies  that  may 
require  a  PCS.  In  addition,  enlisted  members  (except  in  the 
USMCR)  are  generally  authorized  to  decline  a  promotion  or  accept 
a  voluntary  reduction  in  grade  in  order  to  conform  to 
constraints  of  their  duty  position. 
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civilian  promotion  for  all  military  technicians  is  governed  by 
Civil  Service  regulations.  A  position  vacancy  at  the  higher 
grade  is  required.  The  most  notable  variation  in  treatment 
depends  upon  whether  the  member  is  in  the  competitive  service  or 
excepted  service  category.  Competition  for  excepted  service 
technicians  is  among  the  technician  population  only  whereas 
competitive  service  technicians  can  compete  for  promotion  in  any 
competitive  service  position,  technician  or  nontechnician,  for 
which  they  can  qualify.  There  is  no  direct  link  between 
civilian  and  military  promotions;  however,  individuals  must  meet 
the  respective  pay  grade  requirements  for  both  their  civilian 
position  and  their  militasry  position. 

Access  to  Base  Support  Access  to  base  support  activities  for 
AGR  and  active  component  FTS  personnel  constitutes  an  element  of 
compensation.  The  QRMC  used  distance  to  the  nearest  commissary 
as  a  proxy  for  relative  access  to  base  support  because 
commissaries  are  generally  located  on  larger  military 
installations  with  a  good  range  of  base  support  activities. 

As  in  the  case  of  PCS  moves,  the  general  active  component 
population  was  used;  however,  for  this  computation  overseas  and 
deployed  members  were  not  counted. The  overall  results  were 
as  generally  expected.  Active  component  members  have  the 
greatest  access,  and  unit  AGRs  in  the  National  Guard  have  the 
least.  Because  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  no  unit  AGRs,  the 
results  in  this  component  are  likely  to  be  representative  of 
nonunit  AGRs  in  general.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see 
Chapter  3. 

Development 

Development  is  portrayed  from  the  institutional  perspective; 
that  is,  it  shows  what  the  organization  offers  and  expects  from 
FTS  members  in  terms  of  command  opportunity  and  career 
development. 

command  Opportunity  -  Because  command  is  important  to  career 
development  for  officers,  the  opportunity  to  command  may  affect 
the  view  individuals  and  professional  communities  have  of  a 
full-time  support  assignment  (depending  upon  the  pay  grade 
level,  career  field,  and  other  factors) .  From  a  broader 
organizational  perspective,  however,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  leadership.  Should  full-time  support 
members  be  put  in  charge  of  reserve  units  and  other 
organizational  elements?  Should  they  be  limited  to  a  support 
role?  Should  they  do  both?  Interpretations  of  this  question 
embodied  in  the  varying  component  FTS  programs  bear  on  such 
Issues  as  supervisory  and  pay  grade  relationships  and  the  impact 
on  career  opportunities  for  part-time  reservists. 
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The  categories  of  FTS  officers  currently  authorized  to  command 
reserve  units  or  other  organizational  elements  include  military 
technicians  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve  components,  state 
AGR  officers  (title  32}  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air 
National  Guard,  and  TAR  officers  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Career  Development  -  Because  each  component  has  differing 
requirements,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  desirable  career 
development  characteristics  inherent  in  each  of  the  FTS 
categories  and  then  to  consider  how  these  characteristics  fit 
into  the  component  FTS  programs. 

All  components  use  active  and  AGR  FTS  members  to  fill  staff 
assignments  and  in  special,  nonunit  functions  such  as 
recruiting.  In  fact,  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  all  FTS  members 
are  so  employed. 

Active  component  FTS  members  are  used  in  relatively  small 
numbers  in  most  components.  However,  they  are  the  predominant 
form  of  unit  support  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  they  are  a 
smaller  but  key  element  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Using  active 
component  FTS  members  is  one  way  to  provide  current  active 
component  experience  and  specialized  knowledge  about  operating 
new  and  complex  equipment  such  as  ships  and  aircraft.  On  the 
other  hand,  rapid  turnover  in  tour  length,  lack  of  reserve  unit 
experience,  and  difficulty  in  adapting  to  the  environment  away 
from  the  active  component  may  be  problem  areas.  Another  major 
consideration  in  their  employment  has  been  whether  they  can  be 
spared  from  the  active  component.  The  strength  ratios  between 
active  and  reserve  forces  among  the  services  provide  some 
relative  indication  of  the  size  of  the  forces  to  be  supported. 

As  of  FY  1987,  the  ratio  of  Selected  Reserve  strength  to  active 
component  endstrength  was  1  to  1  in  the  Army,  1  to  3  in  the  Air 
Force,  1  to  4  in  the  Navy,  and  1  to  5  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Unit  AGRs  (TARS  in  the  Naval  Reserve)  are  employed  in  every 
reserve  component  except  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  They  have  been 
so  employed  since  1945  in  the  Naval  Reserve  (under  the 
Continuous  Active  Duty  program  until  transition  to  the  TAR 
program  in  1953) ,  and  in  large  numbers  in  units  of  other 
components'  since  1980.  Their  career  development 
characteristics  overlap  tnose  of  the  active  component  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  military  technicians  on  the  other.  On  the 
active  side,  for  example,  they  can  be  relocated  more  easily  than 
technicians,  and  they  reach  retirement  eligibility  earlier  and 
therefore  can  be  more  suitable  for  environments  requiring  youth 
and  vigor,  such  as  ships  or  tank  companies.  However,  like 
technicians,  they  can  also  be  kept  in  stable  assignments  longer 
when  necessary,  and  they  can  adapt  to  the  reserve  environment 
easily.  These  characteristics  may  be  seen  as  either  strengths 
or  weaknesses. 
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Milltairy  technicians  are  most  valuable  in  situations  requiring 
long,  stable  assignments  and  high  levels  of  experience  in  staff 
or  support  functions  such  as  personnel  administration,  finance 
and  accounting,  maintenance,  and  supply.  They  can  also 
successfully  perform  certain  operational  functions  as  well:  for 
example,  as  pilots  or  crew  members.  Relative  Immobility,  long 
tenure  to  reach  eligibility  for  Civil  Service  retirement,  and 
conflicts  between  civilian  and  military  management  systems  may 
be  seen  as  disadvantages.  The  Navy,  without  technicians,  hires 
civilians  to  perform  staff  and  support  functions,  but  does  not 
require  these  employees  to  be  military  members. 

Separation 

Separation  is  the  final  category  of  life  cycle  functions. 
Topics  include  involuntary  separations  short  of  retirement 
eligibility  and  retirement  eligibility  itself. 

Involuntary  -  All  categories  of  FTS  members  may  be  subject  to 
involuntary  separation.  Eligibility  for  separation  pay  differs 
by  component  and  category. 

All  regular  officers  are  authorized  separation  pay  in  amounts 
up  to  $30,000  if  they  have  served  a  total  of  five  years  or  more 
in  active  service.  Regular  enlisted  members  are  not  authorized 
separation  pay. 


Reservists  (including  AGRs  and  TARs,  whether  officer  or 
enlisted)  are  authorized  separation  pay  up  to  the  same  euaount  as 
regular  officers  if  they  have  served  five  or  more  years  in 
continuous  active  service.  The  contrast  between  the  entitlement 
for  this  pay  for  active  and  reserve  enlisted  members  is 
addressed  in  Chapter  3. 


There  is  no  separation  pay  for  part-time  military  service; 
however,  a  military  technician  can  qualify  for  separation  pay  as 
a  civil  servant  if  continuously  employed  for  at  least  12  months. 
Computation  variables  include  length  of  service,  salary  level, 
and  age.  The  maximum  lifetime  cumulative  amount  cannot  exceed 
one  year's  pay  at  the  rate  received  immediately  before 
separation. 


Retirement  -  When  they  have  completed  20  years  of  active 
military  service,  AGR/TAR  members  may  qualify  to  retire  with  the 
same  active  duty  retirement  benefits  as  active  component 
members.  Although,  according  to  active  component  maximum 
service  in  grade  rules,  regular  members  and  TARs  may  generally 
serve  beyond  20  years  without  special  application,  the  length  of 
active  service  for  AGRs  is  limited  by  policy.  Under  policies 
unique  to  each  component,  AGR  members  other  than  TARs  are 
normally  released  from  active  duty  at  or  shortly  after  attaining 
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20  years  of  active  service  unless  they  volunteer  to  serve  longer 
(with  approval  dependent  on  service  criteria  and  needs,  as  well 
as  senior  grade  limitations) . 

Technicians  can  retire  In  both  their  military  and  civil 
service  status.  Under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
(CSRS) ,  technicians  can  achieve  a  civilian  retirement  with 
unreduced  annuity  at  age  55  If  they  have  completed  30  years  of 
service.  Under  the  new  civilian  system,  the  Federal  Employee 
Retirement  System  (FERS) ,  for  most  members  hired  since  December 
31,  1983  and  those  with  longer  service  who  elect  It, 
technicians,  as  a  special  category  of  civil  service  employees, 
can  retire  with  unreduced  annuity  at  age  55  with  30  years  of 
service  (same  as  old  system)  although  this  will  eventually  be  at 
age  57.  Under  FERS,  there  are  also  special  retirement 
provisions  for  technicians  who  lose  their  military  status 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  before  achieving  normal  retirement 
eligibility.  Under  such  circumstances,  technicians  can  retire 
with  unreduced  annuity  at  age  50  with  25  years  of  service. 

Military  retirement  for  technicians  Is  the  same  as  for 
drilling  reservists.  A  member  may  accept  discharge  or  transfer 
to  the  Retired  Reserve  with  20  qualifying  years  of  service. 
However,  to  be  entitled  to  draw  retired  pay,  a  reservist  must  be 
60  years  old  and  have  20  qualifying  years  of  service. 

Technicians  typically  continue  to  serve  until  at  least  age  55, 
when  they  are  first  eligible  to  draw  their  civil  service 
retirement.  Because  they  must  maintain  their  military  status 
until  this  point  If  military  status  Is  a  condition  of 
employment,  force  planning  for  this  group  must  take  into  account 
the  resultant  longer  service  and  somewhat  older  force  profile. 

Conclusion 

The  information  in  this  chapter  Is  meant  to  be  generally 
descriptive  in  nature  to  provide  an  overall  picture  of  the 
reserve  component  FTS  programs  as  they  were  constituted  at  the 
time  of  this  review.  Although  some  issues  are  mentioned  here, 
the  purpose  Is  to  inform  and  to  provide  a  sense  of  the 
significant  differences  that  exist  between  FTS  categories  and 
between  reserve  components.  Detailed  analyses  of  those  Issues 
within  the  scope  of  this  review  may  be  found  In  subsequent 
chapters . 
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1.  U.S.,  Department  of  Defense.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs) ,  Official  Guard  and  Reserve  Manpower 
Strengths  and  Statistics  FY  1986  Summary,  RCS: 

DD-RA(M) 1147/1148,  p.  6. 

2.  U.S.,  Congress.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-151,  98th  Cong.,  November 
14,  1983. 

3.  1986  Data  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army 
Reserve.  1976  Data  is  found  in  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs) ,  Reserve  Compensation 
3vstem  Study  Supporting  Papers.  Volume  III.  Miscellaneous 
Compensation-Related  Topics .  June  1978,  p.  56. 

4.  Section  308e(b) (5)  of  37  U.S.C.,  excludes  from 
eligibility  for  reserve  affiliation  bonuses  members  joining  to 
become  a  Reserve,  Army  National  Guard,  or  Air  National  Guard 
technician. 

5.  See  Chapter  5  for  more  details  on  this  issue. 

6.  Although  TARs  are  ordered  to  active  duty  under  10  U.S.C. 
§672d  in  connection  with  organizing,  administering,  recruiting, 
instructing,  or  training  the  reserve  components,  10  U.S.C. 

§678 (b)  authorizes  detail  to  any  armed  force  or  otherwise  as  the 
Secretary  sees  fit  to  insure  periodic  refresher  training  in  the 
categories  for  which  the  member  is  qualified.  TAR  enlisted 
members  are  less  frequently  assigned  for  such  refresher  training 
than  TAR  officers;  however,  TAR  enlisted  members  may  request 
general  assignment  with  the  regular  Navy  under  provisions 
included  in  the  enlisted  transfer  manual. 

7.  U.S,,  Department  of  Defense.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Annual  Report  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  Fiscal 
Year  1986.  February  10,  1987,  table  19. 

8.  See  Chapter  3  for  more  details  on  the  career  status  of 
AGR  members.  A  summary  of  component  views  follows:  In  ARNG  and 
USAR,  all  have  career  status.  In  the  USNR,  TARs  have  career 
status;  other  AGRs  (TEMACs  on  active  duty  for  180  days)  do  not. 
In  the  USMCR,  none  have  career  status.  In  the  ANG,  statutory 
tour  officers  do  not  have  career  status;  other  AGRs  (military 
duty  personnel)  do.  In  the  USAFR,  none  have  career  status. 

9.  See  Army  Regulation  135-18,  paragraph  4-12. 

10.  When  ROPA  was  enacted  in  1954,  the  TIS  promotion  criteria 
for  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve  officers  was  essentially  the  same 
as  that  that  had  been  established  for  the  permanent  promotion  of 
regular  officers  under  the  1947  Officer  Personnel  Act.  With  the 
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change  in  permanent  promotion  criteria  for  regular  officers  with 
enactment  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(DOFMA)  in  1980  this  linkage  was  broken.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  a  new  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  to 
restore  essential  conformity  between  the  two  systems. 

11.  This  was  done  by  matching  U.S.  postal  ZIP  codes  for 
commissaries  with  member  home  address  ZIP  codes  as  recorded  in 
RCCPDS  and  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  active  component  files 
as  of  August  1987.  (Unit  ZIP  codes  were  used  where  home  address 
ZIP  codes  were  not  available.) 

12.  The  reason  for  using  the  general  active  component 
population  rather  than  the  active  component  FTS  population  has 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  Issues  under  review.  One  of  these 
issues,  to  be  addressed  in  detail  in  Chapter  3,  deals  with  the 
comparison  of  service  conditions  between  AGR/TARs  and  active 
component  members  in  general.  One  of  the  conditions  compared  is 
access  to  base  support;  hence,  the  general  active  component 
population  was  chosen  for  comparison.  (Active  component  FTS 
members  generally  have  the  same  access  to  base  support  as  the 
AGR/TAR  members  assigned  at  the  same  duty  location;  however, 
active  component  FTS  member  access  to  base  support  is  not  one  of 
the  major  Issues  under  review.) 

13.  In  the  TAR  program,  surface  warfare  officers  and  general 
unrestricted  line  officers  may  command  active  duty  units,  and 
air  warfare  officers  may  command  both  active  duty  and  reserve 
units.  TAR  officers  may  also  command  reserve  active  duty 
commands  such  as  naval  bases  and  stations,  naval  air  stations, 
reserve  centers,  readiness  centers,  and  readiness  commands. 

14.  Based  on  a  comparison  of  FY  1987  RCCPDS  Selected  Reserve 
strength  totals  for  each  Service's  reserve  component (s)  and  FY 
1987  active  component  end  strengths  shown  in  the  FY  1988  Defense 
Military  Manpower  Report. 
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mtEwittctlqn 

Th«  nunber  of  reservists  on  full-tine  active  duty  in  support 
of  the  reserve  components  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  end  of  FY 
1980  %dien  their  total  strength  stood  at  just  over  22,500.  By 
the  end  of  FY  1986,  their  total  strength  stood  at  slightly  more 
than  63,500,  an  Increase  of  282  percent  in  the  six-year  period.^ 
In  FY  1986,  these  members  were  distributed  among  the  Services  as 
follows: 

•  Army  -  57  percent 

•  Mavy  -  29  percent 

•  Air  Force  -  12  percent 

•  Marine  Corps  -  2  percent 

Although  management  and  specific  use  differs  markedly  between 
the  reserve  components,  these  members  are  used  in  accordance 
with  the  law^  to  organize,  administer,  recruit,  instruct,  and 
train  part-time  members  of  the  reserve  components. 

Background 

Full-time  AGR  (Active  Guard/Reserve)  members,  including  Navy 
TARS  (Training  and  Administration  of  Reserves) ,  are  compensated 
under  essentially  the  same  pay  and  benefit  systems  as  active 
component  military  members.  Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
this  situation,  based  on  the  perception  that  AGRs  and  TARs  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  rigors  and  hardships  characteristic  of 
service  in  the  active  military  components.  For  example.  Senator 
John  Glenn,  addressing  Hon.  James  Webb,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs) ,  before  a  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing  in  March  1986,  made  this  statement: 

Last  year  Congress  reduced  the  Department's  requested 
increase  of  19,500  in  full-time  active  duty  manning  by 
approximately  half. 

At  the  time  we  expressed  the  concern  that  the 
compensation  and  benefit  program  available  to  full¬ 
time  reserve  and  guard  members  is  virtually  identical 
to  active  duty  personnel,  despite  the  different 
conditions  of  service  between  these  two  groups.^ 
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Slzateaent  of  the  Issue 

Most  often  mentioned  among  the  hardships  of  the  active 
component  member  are  the  frequent  permanent  change  of  station 
(PCS)  moves  brought  about  by  changes  in  duty  assignments  and  the 
family  separations  caused  by  remote  overseas  assignments  or 
deployments  aboard  ship.  The  central  issue,  then,  is  this: 

Given  the  somewhat  different  conditions  of  service,  should  AGRs 
and  TARs  receive  the  same  compensation  and  benefits  as  their 
counterparts  serving  in  the  active  components? 

Scope  of  the  (2RMC  Analysis 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis,  as  detailed  below,  entailed  two  major 
avenues  of  investigation.  First,  the  conditions  of  service  of 
AGRs  and  active  component  members  were  compared,  and 
institutional  policy  and  perspectives  were  reviewed.  The 
analysis  also  included  a  comparison  of  active  and  reserve 
component  member  perceptions  about  service  conditions,  using  the 
results  of  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel 
(active  component)  (1985  DoD  Member  Survey)  and  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Survey:  Full-Time  Support  Officer  and  Enlisted 
Personnel  (1986  RC  AGR  Survey) .  Results  of  the  surveys  are 
supported  by  available  objective  data  in  the  Reserve  Components 
Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) .  The  1986  RC  AGR  Survey 
provides  the  first  available  comprehensive  reserve  component 
data  in  this  area;  therefore,  this  analysis  provides  a  new  and 
unique  perspective  on  the  issue.  The  second  major  avenue  of 
investigation  was  a  comparison  of  the  compensation  elements 
themselves,  to  validate  the  hypothesis  that  their  application  is 
essentially  identical  for  both  groups.  Areas  warranting 
structural/technical  changes  were  analyzed,  and  appropriate 
recommendations  are  presented  in  this  report.  Finally,  the 
report  includes  overall  conclusions  and  a  recommendation  about 
the  central  issue,  based  on  the  results  in  both  areas. 


Comparison  of  Conditions  of  Service  -  Institutional  Policies  and 
Perspectives 

Statutory  Requirements 

The  policies  that  govern  conditions  of  service  for  individuals 
must  be  developed  within  statutory  authority  and  congressional 
guidance.  The  statutes  cited  in  Chapter  2  are  of  particular 
importance:  they  provide  specific  guidance  on  the  functional 
employment  of  all  categories  of  full-time  support  members.  AGR 
duty  assignments  must  be  made  to  accomplish  the  reserve  support 
functions  specified  in  the  law.  National  Guard  members  ordered 
to  full-time  duty  under  the  provisions  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  are  not  in  federal  service;  they  generally  serve  in 
their  home  state.  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  ordered  to  active 
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duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  may 
be  detailed  to  other  duties  only  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
periodic  refresher  training  under  the  authority  of  section  678 
of  title  10;  they  may  not  be  detailed  to  other  duties  simply  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  active  component. 

Departmental  View 

In  his  reply  to  Senator  Glenn  at  the  March  1986  hearing 
mentioned  in  the  introduction,  Mr.  Webb  made  this  observation: 

It  is  a  question  we  have  looked  at,  but  in  our  view 
the  current  system  is  the  only  one  which  provides 
essential  fairness  to  all  members  on  active  duty  and 
the  compensation  needed  to  attract  the  quality  of 
military  members  needed. 

It  is  true  that  overseas  and  sea  duty  demands  are  less 
frequent  for  full-time  Active  Guard  and  Reserve 
members  but  there  is  little  or  no  difference  with 
respect  to  other  aspects  of  service,  and,  like  all 
military  members,  they  must  be  prepared  to  go  when  and 
where  they  are  needed  in  the  interests  of  our  national 
defense.^ 

Army  Policy  and  Perspectives 

The  Army  has  expressed  its  views  on  conditions  of  service  as 
follows: 5 

AGR  soldiers  are  required  to  meet  the  same  physical, 
educational  and  professional  standards  as  their  Active 
component  counterparts.  Currently,  all  AGR  soldiers 
are  required  to  attend  the  same  service  schools  as 
their  Active  Component  contemporaries. 

The  present  AGR  compensation  and  benefit  program  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Active  Component  because  the 
conditions  of  service  are  comparable.  AGR 
compensation  is  authorized  in  the  annual 
appropriations  process  to  the  National  Guard 
Personnel,  Army  (NGPA)  and  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Army 
(RPA)  accounts.  This  compensation  is  essential  in 
order  to  attract  and  retain  quality  individuals  and  to 
maintain  a  viable  AGR  force  that  is  available  for  duty 
24  hrs/day,  365  days/year  with  duty  location  dictated 
by  the  commander. 

The  AGR  Title  10  force®  serves  side-by-side  with 
Active  Component  soldiers  in  Reserve  Component  support 
missions  worldwide.  They  experience  the  same  types  of 
working  conditions,  temporary  duty  assignments. 
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lailltary  educiition  requirements,  and  involuntary 
wbrldvide  assignments  as  do  their  Active  Component 
counterparts.  An  average  of  28.3  percent  of  USAR 
Title  10  AGR  soldiers  made  a  permanent  change  of 
station  (PCS)  move  requiring  household  movement  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years. 

Army  National  Guard  Title  32  soldiers  serve  under 
control  of  their  respective  state  governors  as 
directed  by  Congress.  Title  32  soldiers  are  not 
subject  to  worldwide  assignment  short  of  mobilization. 
They  may,  however,  be  involuntarily  reassigned  within 
a  state's  boundaries  and  voluntarily  reassigned 
interstate.  tn  each  of  the  past  three  years,  7 
percent  of  Title  32  AGR  soldiers  have  made  permanent 
change  of  station  moves.  This  has  ensured  personnel 
stability  and  unit  cohesion.  The  Active  Component, 
responding  to  Congressional  direction  to  increase 
soldier  stabilization  and  decrease  PCS  costs,  recently 
has  Instituted  a  four-year  stabilization  policy.  The 
Army  is  now  evaluating  the  best  time-on-station  policy 
for  the  AGR  force  which  will  balance  personnel 
management  considerations  with  continuity  of  expertise 
and  unit  cohesion. 

The  majority  of  Title  32  and  Title  10  AGR  soldiers 
live  and  work  in  areas  remote  from  military 
installations  and  are  unable  to  routinely  benefit  from 
the  support  programs  and  facilities  commonly  afforded 
their  Active  Component  counterparts.  Routine  military 
benefits,  such  as  commissaries,  post  exchanges,  on- 
post  housing,  military  medical  facilities  and  military 
recreational  facilities,  are  virtually  unknown  to 
thousands  of  AGR  soldiers  serving  in  civilian 
communities  across  the  nation.  The  1983  AGR  survey 
revealed  that  47  percent  of  AGR  soldiers  lived  more 
than  50  miles  from  the  nearest  active  military 
Installation.  The  FY  87  ARNG  full-time  support 
evaluation  reports  indicate  the  average  ARNG  AGR 
soldier  resides  112.5  miles  from  a  military  facility. 

All  Title  32  AGR  soldiers  and  most  Title  10  AGR 
soldiers,  in  addition  to  working  a  standard  5-day 
week,  must  attend  weekend  drills,  administrative  work- 
nights  and  annual  training  with  their  ARNG  or  USAR 
unit  at  no  additional  compensation  and  without 
compensatory  time  off.  An  FY  86  ARNG  AGR  evaluation 
revealed  the  average  workweek  to  be  51.0  hours,  not 
including  weekend  drills  or  overseas  deployments. 
USAR  AGR  soldiers  work  equally  long  hours. 
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In  that  the  demands  on  AGR  soldiers  are  comparable  to 
those  of  their  Active  component  counterparts,  and 
because  of  the  need  to  maintain  a  quality  force 
intimately  knowledgeable  of  Reserve  Component  matters, 
and  the  deleterious  effect  of  separating  the  AGR  force 
from  the  Total  Army  policy,  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  comparzd>le  compensation  and  benefit  programs. 

Havy  Policies  and  Perspectives 

Conditions  of  service  for  full-time  active  duty  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  are  quite  similar  to  those  for  members  of  the 
active  Navy.*^  The  TAR  force,  which  is  the  largest  segment  of 
the  Navy's  AGR  population,  plays  a  major  role  in  the  readiness 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  In  March  1987,  Vice  Admiral  Kempf,  then 
Director  of  Naval  Reserve,  summed  up  the  Navy's  perspective 
during  congressional  testimony: 

Navy  TARs  are  unique  in  the  Armed  Forces.  They  are 
Reservists  on  full-time  active  duty  whose  job  is  to 
administer  and  train  our  drilling  reservists.  They 
are  career  military  personnel  who  are  in  most  cases 
indistinguishable  from  their  regular  component 
colleagues.  TARs  experience  the  usual  Navy  permanent- 
change  of  station  (PCS)  moves,  are  on  call  seven  days 
a  week,  and  perform  the  same  tasks  as  thSir  regular 
Navy  counterparts.  At  any  given  time,  approximately 
one  out  of  five  TAR  officers  is  serving  with  an  active 
component  activity,  most  as  Integral  parts  of  the 
crews  of  active  component  ships  or  aircraft  squadrons. 

Naval  Reserve  ships  —  with  TARs  comprising  the 
majority  of  their  active  duty  manning  —  are  at  sea 
about  three  fourths  as  often  as  active  force  ships 
operating  from  CONUS  bases.  TARs  in  our  aircraft 
squadrons  receive  the  same  training  and  meet  the  same 
standards  as  active  force  personnel .  They  operate 
from  coast  to  coast,  deploy  briefly  aboard  carriers, 
and  —  in  the  case  of  patrol  and  transport  squadrons 
--  deploy  for  short  periods  overseas  to  fly 
operational  missions  for  the  Navy.^ 

Navy  manuals  specify  the  following  policies,  which  shape  the 
conditions  of  service  for  full-time  reservists:® 

•  TAR  officers  will  be  assigned  to  billets  in  the  operating 
forces  and  elements  other  than  the  reserve  complex  for 
normal  tours  of  duty,  in  order  that  Naval  Reserve  training 
may  reflect  current  fleet  practices.  After  such  rotation, 
TAR  officers  normally  are  returned  to  reserve  program 
billets  to  use  their  experience  in  the  training  of  members 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  When  practicable,  regular  Navy 
officers  replace  TAR  officers  who  have  been  rotated  to 
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fleet  assignments  to  further  Integrate  the  reserve  progr2un 
with  the  regular  Navy.  A  tour  of  duty  in  a  reserve  program 
billet  may  not  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  tour  in  fleet 
assignments;  instead,  TAR  officers  may  be  reassigned  within 
the  Naval  Reserve  Program. 

•  In  order  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  operational  experience 
in  the  program,  TAR  warfare  officers  in  all  grades  follow  a 
sea/ shore  rotation  comparable  to  their  USN  contemporaries. 
TAR  officers  who  are  not  warfare-qualified,  but  who  possess 
designated  subspecialties  or  significant  experience  in 
critical  areas  of  management,  are  assigned  to  either  a 
reserve  or  active  component  billet  to  best  use  their 
expertise.  TAR  officers  assigned  to  USN  shore  billets  must 
meet  all  billet  requirements,  including  commanding  officer 
and  executive  officer  screening. 

•  Enlisted  TARs  are  eligible  for  sea  duty,  overseas 
assignments,  deployments,  class  "A"  schools,  and  general 
assignment  with  the  active  component  upon  request.  They 
are  Informed  specifically  on  TAR  program  entry  that  they 
will  be  subject  to  completion  of  48  months  (or  72  months  in 
some  cases)  of  obligated  service,  weekend  work,  possible 
extended  separations  from  family  (shipboard  duty,  air 
squadron  deployments,  carrier  qualifications) ,  and  a  lack 
of  special  medical  facilities  at  remote  locations. 
Assignments  range  from  two  to  four  years  between  PCS,  with 
reassignments  dictated  by  critical  needs  of  the  service. 

Marine  Corps  Policies  and  Perspectives 

Although  the  Marine  Corps  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
retirement  qualification  with  20  or  more  years  of  active  service 
for  those  most  qualified,  the  Corps  does  not  consider  its  full¬ 
time  support  (FTS)  program  to  be  a  career  program. 

Consequently,  assignments  are  managed  by  bringing  qualified 
Marine  reservists  to  active  duty  for  tours  of  one  to  five  years. 
Requirements  are  generally  filled  by  selection  boards  from  a 
list  of  applicants.  PCS  reassignments  during  a  tour  are  made 
only  in  special  cases,  such  as  promotion  or  change  in 
position/ skill  requirements.  Most  Marine  Corps  FTS  members 
serve  with  reserve  units,  as  reserve  recruiters,  or  on  statutory 
tours. 10 

Air  Force  Policies  and  Perspectives 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  AGR  force  is  small  (just  over  600 
members)  because  all  full-time  support  positions  in  units  are 
manned  by  military  technicians.  AGRs  are  normally  assigned  only 
to  statutory  tour  billets  at  the  seat  of  government  or  in  major 
Air  Force  command  headquarters,  or  as  reserve  recruiters.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Air  National  Guard's  AGR  force  numbered  just 
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over  7,000  aenbers  in  FY  1986,  with  most  serving  in  Guard  units. 
The  Air  National  Guard  has  used  the  AGR  program  from  its 
inception  in  FY  1979  to  provide  the  growth  and  flexibility  in 
full-time  manning  needed  to  respond  to  changes  in  forces, 
missions,  and  equipment.  Use  of  AGR's  assists  in  the 
achievement  of  very  high  levels  of  combat  readiness.  National 
Guard  Bureau  analyses  indicate  that  AGR  compensation  levels  play 
an  important  role  in  maintaining  effectiveness  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  full-time  support  program. 


Comparison  of  Conditions  of  ServicA  -  M^mhAr  Perceptions 

The  comparison  in  the  previous  section  provides  a  general 
overview  from  a  policy  perspective.  In  contrast,  the  objective 
comparisons  that  follow  measure  the  impact  of  policies  on  the 
individual  in  physical  terms  such  as  frequency  of  moves,  as  well 
as  in  attitudinal  terms  such  as  satisfaction  with  frequency  of 
moves . 

Survey  and  Supporting  Data  Analysis 

The  1985  Member  Survey  and  the  1986  AGR  Survey  offer  a  rich 
source  of  data  on  personal  background,  attitudes,  and  career 
plans  for  full-time  active  and  reserve  component  military 
members.  This  data  is  a  significant  new  source  of  information. 
In  addition  to  providing  fresh  insights,  it  establishes  a 
baseline  from  which  trends  may  be  measured  in  the  future. 
Supporting  data  for  this  analysis  was  also  provided  by  the 
Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  from  RCCPDS  and  active  component 
data  files.  Since  the  wording  of  most  of  the  survey  questions 
is  identical  in  the  1985  and  1986  survey  instruments,  meaningful 
comparisons  can  be  made  between  full-time  active  component 
members  and  reserve  component  members.  The  6th  QRMC  evaluated 
all  questions  in  the  survey  that  might  provide  insights  on 
relative  conditions  between  active  component  service  and  full¬ 
time  reserve  component  service.  Where  possible,  potential 
reasons  for  differences  are  identified,  and  their  significance 
is  discussed  along  with  the  data  for  each  subject. 

Career  Status 

The  first  question  evaluated  was  asked  only  of  AGRs  and  TARs. 
The  question  read,  "Do  you  have  career  status  in  the  AGR/TAR 
program?"  The  responses  are  thought  to  be  significant  because 
they  indicate  a  member's  outlook  on  career  earnings  both  while 
in  the  military  and  after  retirement.  Although  interpretation 
of  this  question  could  vary,  responses  are  most  likely  based  on 
members'  assessments  of  their  ability  to  accumulate  20  years  of 
active  service  in  the  reserve  program  and  therefore  qualify  for 
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active  duty  retirement.  The  different  management  approaches  of 
the  six  reserve 'components  surveyed  are  reflected  in  the 
responses  to  this  career  status  question. 

Tables  3-1  and  3-2  show  AGR/TAR  member  responses  for  officer 
and  enlisted  categories,  respectively: 


Table  3-1.  Do  You  Have  Career  Status  in  the  AGR  Progreun?  - 
Officers  (Percent  responding  by  component) 


Reserve 


gQEBffJlgllfe 

F.QBlLUtiQP 

%  Don't  Know 

ARNG 

2,938 

46 

15 

38 

USAR 

3,015 

49 

21 

30 

USNR 

1,814 

80 

10 

8 

USMCR 

225 

16 

58 

24 

ANG 

1,065 

57 

10 

30 

USAFR 

164 

20 

80 

0 

Source : 

1986  AGR  Survey 

(Question  016) 

Table  3-2. 

Reserve 

Comoonent 

Do  You  Have  Career  Status  in  the  AGR  Program? 
Enlisted  (Percent  responding  by  component) 

PoDulation  %  Yes  %  No  %  Don't  Know 

ARNG 

17,241 

58 

12 

28 

USAR 

7,713 

56 

11 

32 

USNR 

15,793 

62 

16 

22 

USMCR 

1,045 

36 

24 

40 

ANG 

5,743 

62 

8 

29 

USAFR 

426 

38 

11 

46 

Source:  1986  AGR  Survey  (Question  £17) 


Several  differences  emerge  among  components.  Although  the 
affirmative  responses  of  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard 
meaibers  are  nearly  identical  for  both  officer  and  enlisted 
members,  there  are  significant  contrasts  between  other 
components,  overall,  both  tables  show  that  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Air  National  Guard  have  the  most  members  who  believe  they 
have  career  status.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  the  least, 
followed  closely  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve 
officers  had  the  highest  overall  percentage  (80  percent)  while 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  officers  had  the  lowest  (16  percent) . 
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To  isolate  the  effect  of  the  amount  of  active  service 
performed,  Tadiles  3-3  and  3-4  separate  members  into  groups  by 
years  of  active  service:  o  to  S  years,  6  to  10  years,  etc. 
Years  of  active  service  in  this  case  reflects  a  combination  of 
active  duty  time  in  an  active  component  and  active  duty  time 
performed  as  an  AGR/TAR. 


Table  3-3.  Do  You  Have  Ca.'eer  Statue  in  the  AGR  Prograa?  -  Officers 
(Percent  responding  "YESv  by  cooponent  and  YOS  groupir.gs) 


Years  of 

Active 

ARHC 

USAR 

USMR 

USHCR 

AHG 

USAFR 

Service 

_S 

Pod. 

Jt 

Poo. 

JL 

Pod. 

Ji 

EfiSi. 

X 

POD. 

_* 

Pop- 

0-  5 

39 

1,437 

28 

983 

47 

165 

36 

24 

71 

223 

0 

22 

6-10 

50 

1,047 

55 

1,011 

71 

656 

17 

86 

55 

416 

0 

11 

11-15 

62 

326 

60 

731 

80 

377 

4 

81 

51 

309 

15 

76 

16-18 

50 

64 

73 

159 

94 

24 

18 

18 

100 

66 

50 

44 

19+ 

67 

48 

75 

116 

100 

375 

48 

13 

0 

53 

0 

11 

Source:  1986  AGR  Survey  (Guestions  12  and  16) 


Table  3-4.  Do  You  Have  Career  Status  in  the  AGR  Program?  •  Enlisted 
(Percent  responding  vYES"  by  component  and  YOS  groupings) 


Years  of 


Reserve 

ARHG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

AHG 

USAFR 

Service 

_X 

Pod. 

_» 

Pod. 

ji 

Pod. 

_% 

Pod. 

_X 

Pod. 

_X 

Pod. 

0-  5 

55 

8,874 

39 

2,464 

30 

5,723 

35 

589 

58 

2,733 

33 

81 

6-10 

57 

5,839 

60 

3,819 

63 

4,143 

35 

366 

65 

1,871 

20 

151 

11-15 

67 

1,843 

71 

946 

91 

3,441 

50 

60 

62 

846 

66 

133 

16-18 

77 

481 

82 

354 

95 

1,431 

50 

19 

88 

199 

33 

45 

19* 

100 

139 

67 

62 

93 

915 

0 

10 

83 

70 

0 

15 

Source:  1986  AGR  Survey  (Questions  12  and  17) 


The  general  trend,  as  one  might  expect,  is  for  the  number  of 
positive  responses  to  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
years  of  active  service.  However,  there  are  minor  exceptions, 
most  notably  among  Marine  Corps  Reserve  officer  members  in  the 
group  with  zero  to  five  years  of  service,  36  percent  of  whom 
believe  they  have  career  status.  This  percentage  declines  to  a 
significantly  low  4  percent  for  those  in  the  group  with  11  to  15 
years  of  service  and  then  increases  to  a  relatively  low  48 
percent  for  those  in  the  group  with  19  or  more  years  of  active 
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service.  Also  notable  are  Air  Force  Reserve  officer  members 
(recruiters)  with  0  to  10  years  of  service.  No  members  in  this 
group  believe  they  have  career  status  in  the  full-time  program. 
Naval  Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  members  show  a  steady 
increase  with  a  relatively  high  overall  percentage  who  believe 
they  have  career  status.  Finally,  the  percentage  of  Air 
National  Guard  officer  members  in  the  group  with  zero  to  five 
years  of  service  is  relatively  high:  71  percent. 

Satisfaction  with  Pay  and  Allowances 

The  next  survey  question  dealt  with  satisfaction  with  pay  and 
allowances.  The  responses  to  this  question  are  thought  to  be 
significant  because  they  directly  communicate  member  attitudes 
toward  current  levels  of  compensation.  Active  component  and 
full-time  reserve  members  were  asked  to  indicate  their  level  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  a  number  of  issues, 
including  pay  and  allowances.  The  spectrum  of  five  possible 
responses  ranged  from  Very  Satisfied,  Satisfied,  Neither, 
Dissatisfied,  and  Very  Dissatisfied.  Tables  3-5  through  3-8 
divide  the  responses  by  component  and  compare  full-time  reserve 
members  with  their  active  component  counterparts.  For  example, 
the  responses  of  Naval  Reserve  (USNR)  (AGR/TAR)  members  are 
compared  with  the  responses  of  active  component  (USN)  members. 
(In  this  and  subsequent  comparisons  dealing  with  levels  of 
satisfaction,  percent  satisfied  represents  the  sum  of  those 
responding  very  satisfied  plus  those  responding  satisfied. 
Percent  dissatisfied  is  calculated  in  a  similar  manner. 


Table  3-5.  Satisfaction  with  Pay  and  Allowances  -  Army 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

Crade 

_x 

Pod. 

Jl 

Pod. 

_* 

Pod. 

X 

X 

X 

E1-E4 

29 

279,719 

59 

1,990 

70 

68 

40 

17 

0 

E5-E7 

29 

253,410 

65 

13,858 

63 

6,596 

42 

14 

15 

E8-E9 

35 

22,645 

63 

1,358 

56 

988 

39 

12 

17 

U1-W4 

25 

13,327 

76 

604 

76 

407 

51 

11 

17 

01-03 

54 

47,714 

78 

1,079 

74 

938 

23 

7 

13 

04-06 

54 

37,409 

78 

1,255 

78 

1,670 

24 

5 

11 

Source: 

1985  Member 

Survey  t 

1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions: 

AC- 105 

and  AC- 

109;  RC-99 

and  RC- 

100) 
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Table  3-6.  Satisfaction  with  Pay  and  Allowances  -  Navy 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


USN 

USNR 

USN 

USNR 

Grade 

-k 

Pop. 

-k 

Pop. 

-L. 

E1-E4 

24 

188,875 

22 

4,983 

45 

46 

E5-E7 

25 

210,962 

24 

10,240 

47 

49 

E8-E9 

36 

16,611 

35 

570 

38 

38 

01-03 

56 

36,685 

64 

600 

22 

5 

04-06 

53 

25,016 

53 

1,214 

24 

24 

Source : 

1985  Member  Survey 

&  1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions:  AC-105 

and 

AC-109;  RC-99 

and  RC- 

100) 

Table  3-7.  Satisfaction  with  Pay  and  Allowances  - 
Marine  Corps 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


USMC 

USMCR 

USMC 

USMCR 

Grade 

_i 

Poo. 

Pop. 

% 

% 

E1-E4 

29 

89,980 

57 

120 

40 

26 

E5-E7 

33 

50,271 

66 

896 

39 

16 

E8-E9 

39 

5,749 

100 

29 

38 

0 

W1-W4 

44 

1,376 

93 

45 

36 

0 

01-03 

59 

12,071 

51 

49 

18 

11 

04-06 

54 

6,063 

67 

130 

22 

10 

Source : 

1985  Member  Survey 

&  1986 

AGR  Survey 

(Questions:  AC-105 

and  AC- 

-109;  RC-99 

and  RC- 

100) 

As  in  the  question  dealing  with  career  status,  the  responses 
to  this  question  show  some  general  trends,  and  they  also  show  a 
diversity  between  reserve  and  active  component  members.  One 
general  trend  that  emerges  is  the  increase  in  satisfaction  level 
as  the  pay  grade  gets  higher.  A  notable  exception  to  this  trend 
occurs,  however,  with  Army  Reserve  enlisted  members.  For  this 
group,  the  percentage  of  satisfied  members  actually  decreases  as 
the  pay  grade  gets  higher.  Another  general  trend  indicated  by 
the  responses  is  that  a  higher  percentage  of  full-time  reserve 
members  are  satisfied  with  pay  and  allowances  than  are  their 
counterparts  in  the  active  component.  The  percentage  of  Army 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  AGRs  who  responded  that  they  were 
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Table  3'8.  Satisfaction  with  Pay  and  AUowancea  -  Air  Force 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


Grade 

JL 

USAF 

Pop. 

Jk 

AKG 

Pop. 

-S 

USAFR 

Pop. 

USAF 

-JL 

ANG 

JL 

USAFR 

E1-E4 

28 

215,205 

44 

450 

- 

0 

42 

22 

. 

E5-E7 

22 

204,130 

59 

5,000 

66 

320 

54 

18 

12 

E8-E9 

30 

14,735 

65 

269 

57 

106 

49 

9 

0 

01-03 

52 

61,037 

76 

387 

. 

0 

25 

13 

. 

04-06 

47 

38,810 

80 

666 

87 

164 

29 

9 

0 

Source:  1985  Henber  Survey  A  1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions  AC-10S  and  AC-109;  RC-99  and  RC-100) 


satisfied  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  percentage  for  Army 
active  component  members.  The  exception  to  this  trend  occurs  in 
the  Navy.  Here  the  percent  satisfied  is  almost  identical  in  all 
pay  grades  between  the  active  Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Additionally,  the  satisfaction  level  in  the  Navy — both  for 
active  and  reserve  component  members — is  the  lowest  of  all 
components.  The  most  satisfied  group  overall  seems  to  be  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  more  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  members  express  satisfaction  with 
their  pay  and  allowances  than  do  members  of  the  active 
component . 

Months  Separated  from  Spouse  or  Dependents 

Another  measure  of  the  conditions  of  military  service 
affecting  family  life  is  the  amount  of  time  that  a  military 
member  must  spend  away  from  spouse  or  dependents  because  of 
service  commitments.  Both  active  and  reserve  member  surveys 
were  asked  the  (juestion:  "In  the  oast  year,  how  many  months  were 
you  separated  from  your  spouse  or  dependents  because  of  your 
military  assignment?  Include  extended  TDYs  and  schools."  For 
active  and  reserve  members  who  have  spouses  or  dependents,  the 
responses  were  compared  and  contrasted  assuming  that  the  more 
separation  a  member  endures,  the  less  favorable  are  the 
conditions  of  service.  Tables  3-9  through  3-12  compare  the 
responses  of  reserve  AGR  members  with  those  of  their  active  duty 
counterparts.  Although  members  could  respond  with  any  number  of 
months,  responses  have  been  grouped  in  ranges  of  months  for  ease 
of  presentation. 
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Table  3-9 


Months  Separated  from  Spouse  or  Dependents  in  the 
Last  Year  -  Army  (Percent  responding  by  months) 


USA 

Officer 

ARNG 

USAR  USA 

Enlisted 

ARH6 

USAR 

Months 

_i_ 

% 

% 

_s_ 

% 

% 

Hone 

22 

10 

10 

21 

10 

21 

<  1 

18 

20 

20 

10 

21 

19 

1-2 

26 

43 

42 

17 

43 

37 

3-4 

19 

20 

13 

19 

19 

12 

5-6 

7 

4 

5 

12 

4 

4 

7-8 

3 

1 

3 

6 

1 

0 

9-10 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

3 

11  -  12 

4 

2 

5 

11 

2 

5 

Source: 

1985  Member 
(Questions: 

Survey 

AC-66 

&  1986 
and  AC- 

AGR  Survey 
-69;  RC-67  and 

RC-68) 

Table  3- 

■10.  Months  Separated 

from 

Spouse  or  Dependents 

in  the 

Last  Year  -  Navy 

Officer 

(Percent  responding  by  months) 

Enlisted 

USN 

USNR 

USN 

USNR 

Mojaths 

— Jl- 

_1_ 

None 

22 

19 

27 

32 

<  1 

14 

20 

8 

18 

1-2 

16 

29 

10 

21 

3-4 

14 

12 

12 

13 

5-6 

13 

5 

15 

8 

7-8 

10 

9 

12 

3 

9-10 

7 

3 

7 

1 

11  -  12 

4 

3 

9 

4 

Source : 

1985  Member  Survey  & 

1986 

AGR  Survey 

(Questions:  AC-66  and  AC- 

-69;  RC-67  and  RC-68) 
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Table  3-11.  Months  separated  from  Spouse  or  Dependents  in  the 
Last  Year  -  Marine  Corps  (Percent  responding  by 


months) 

Officer 

Enlisted 

USMC 

USMCR 

USMC  USMCR 

Months 

% 

* 

%  _ 

% 

None 

18 

18 

28 

22 

<  1 

16 

30 

10 

30 

1-2 

24 

29 

15 

23 

3-4 

18 

20 

15 

16 

5-6 

12 

0 

12 

2 

7-8 

6 

0 

8 

2 

9-10 

3 

0 

4 

0 

11  -  12 

3 

1 

8 

5 

Source : 

1985  Member 

Survey 

&  1986 

AGR  Survey 

(Questions: 

AC-66 

and  AC- 

-69;  RC-67  and  RC-68) 

Table  3- 

■12.  Months  Separated  from 
Last  Year  -  Air  Force 
months) 

Officer 

Spouse  or  Dependents  in 
(Percent  responding  by 

Enlisted 

the 

USAF 

ANG 

USAFR 

USAF 

ANG 

USAFR 

Honths 

_i_ 

% 

% 

_S_ 

% 

None 

20 

14 

8 

38 

34 

32 

<  1 

22 

28 

51 

14 

33 

39 

1-2 

28 

47 

33 

20 

25 

19 

3-4 

19 

10 

0 

13 

6 

0 

5-6 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

7-8 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9-10 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

5 

11  -  12 

Source : 

2 

1985  Member 
(Questions: 

0  0 

Survey  &  1986 
AC-66  and  AC- 

AGR 

■69; 

5 

Survey 
RC-67  and 

1 

RC-68) 

0 

These  tables  show  that,  even  when  compared  with  active 
component  members,  a  large  percentage  of  AGR/TARs  spend  a 
significant  amount  of  time  away  from  their  families.  Active 
component  members  have  longer  separations,  but  AGRs  in  the 
Army's  reserve  components  have  more  separations  of  periods  up  to 
four  months.  When  comparing  the  reserve  and  active  component 
members  the  greatest  disparities  in  this  area  occur  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  the  Air  National  Guard,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
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Reserve.  Once  again.  Naval  Reserve  members  are  most  similar  to 
their  active  component  counterparts.  As  Table  3-10  shows, 
active  component  members  in  the  Navy  are  separated  from  their 
families  only  slightly  more  than  are  Naval  Reserve  members. 

The  final  comparison  in  months  separated  from  feunilies  was 
made  between  Naval  Reserve  A6R  members  and  active  component 
members  of  the  Air  Force  and  as  shown  in  Table  3-13. 

This  comparison  shows  that  Naval  Reserve  AGR/TAR  members  are 
separated  from  their  spouses  or  dependents  in  a  pattern  very 
similar  to  that  of  active  component  Air  Force  members.  This 
illustrates  the  difficulty  that  would  be  encountered  should  it 
be  thought  feasible  to  develop  a  separate  compensation  system 
for  AGR  members.  In  this  case,  comparisons  can  be  made  to  show 
that  certain  groups  of  full-time  reservists  endure  more 
separation  from  their  families  than  corresponding  groups  in  the 
active  component  in  other  services. 


Table  3-13.  Months  Separated  from  Spouse  or  Dependents  in  the 
Last  Year  -  USAF/Naval  Reserve  (Percent  responding 
by  months) 

Officer  Enlisted 


USAF 

USNR 

USAF 

USNR 

Months 

% 

% 

None 

20 

19 

38 

32 

<  1 

22 

20 

14 

18 

1-2 

28 

29 

20 

21 

3-4 

19 

12 

13 

13 

5-6 

6 

5 

6 

8 

7-8 

3 

9 

2 

3 

9-10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

11  -  12 

2 

3 

5 

4 

Sourcf" 

1985  Member 

Survey 

&  1986  AGR 

Survey 

(Questions: 

AC-66 

and  AC-69; 

RC-67  and  RC-68) 

Permanent  Change-of-Station  Moves 

As  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  one  of  the  hardships  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  military  life  is  the 
relatively  high  (compared  with  the  private  sector)  number  of 
times  that  a  full-time  military  member  must  relocate  because  of 
change-of-duty  assignments  and  the  involuntary  nature  of  the 
relocation.  Although  the  member  is  partially  reimbursed  for  the 
many  expenses  incurred,  pcs  moves  are  expensive  and  burdensome, 
a  source  of  anxiety  for  Individuals,  and  disruptive  to  family 
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life.  Computing  meaningful  PCS  data  comparisons  required 
analysis  of  several  survey  questions.  The  1986  RC  AGR  Survey 
asked,  "In  all  the  time  you  have  been  in  the  FTS-AGR/TAR 
program,  how  many  times  did  vou  move  to  a  new  duty  location 
because  of  your  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)?  Do  not  count 
permanent  change  of  assignment  (PCA)."  This  information  was 
then  correlated  with  another  question,  on  the  length  of  time  the 
member  had  been  in  the  program,  to  determine  the  average  years 
between  PCS  as  an  AGR/TAR  member.  Active  component  data  about 
the  number  of  moves  and  years  of  service  was  computed  from 
corresponding  active  component  survey  questions.  The  result  of 
these  computations  is  expected  number  of  years  between  PCS  moves 
for  both  active  component  and  AGR/TAR  categories. 

Table  3-14  shows  that  the  frequency  of  moves  for  part-time 
reservists,  in  every  case  except  for  the  Navy,  is  significantly 
lower  than  that  for  their  active  component  counterparts, 
particularly  in  the  National  Guard.  Naval  Reserve  members  move 
much  more  often  than  any  other  full-time  reserve  member  group 
and  only  slightly  less  than  active  component  members. 


Table  3-14.  Expected  Years  Between  Moves 
-  Active  Component/AGR 


Comoonent 

0JE.fiS.ex 

Enii.gted 

USA 

1.9 

2.2 

ARNG 

6.8 

14.1 

USAR 

4.1 

7.1 

USN 

2.1 

2.4 

USNR 

2.8 

3.9 

USMC 

1.8 

2.1 

USMCR 

4.8 

10.0 

USAF 

2.2 

2.4 

ANG 

8.7 

42.0 

USAFR 

5.0 

3.7 

Source:  1985 

Member  Survey  & 

1986  AGR 

Survey  (Questions:  AC-6,  AC-21, 
and  AC-22;  RC-13,  RC-14,  RC-21, 


and  RC-22) 
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The  survey  question  on  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with 
issues  of  the  military  way  of  life  provides  information  on  how 
members  feel  about  the  frequency  of  moves.  Tables  3-15  through 
3-18  compare  the  satisfaction  of  active  component  and  full-time 
reservist  grade  groupings  for  each  Service. 


Table  3-15.  Satisfaction  with  Frequency  of  moves  -  Army 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

Grade 

_s 

Pop. 

-X 

Pop. 

_s 

Pop. 

X 

_X- 

X 

E1-E4 

29 

279,719 

55 

1,990 

61 

68 

19 

4 

39 

E5-E7 

35 

253,410 

63 

13,858 

52 

6,596 

32 

4 

14 

E8-E9 

44 

22,645 

75 

1,358 

44 

988 

34 

1 

13 

U1-U4 

35 

13,32T 

68 

604 

67 

407 

38 

5 

7 

01-03 

45 

47,714 

57 

1,079 

54 

938 

24 

5 

20 

04-06 

40 

37,409 

65 

1,255 

63 

1,670 

36 

7 

16 

Source: 

1985  Member 

Survey  S 

1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions: 

AC-105 

and  AC- 

109;  RC-99 

and  RC- 

100) 

Table  3-16.  Satisfaction  with  Frequency  of  Moves  -  Navy 


Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

USN 

USNR 

USN 

USNR 

Grade 

_i 

Pod. 

_i 

Pop. 

E1-E4 

28 

188,875 

28 

4,983 

20 

7 

E5-E7 

35 

210,962 

46 

10,240 

27 

22 

E8-E9 

44 

16,611 

50 

570 

29 

30 

01-03 

38 

36,685 

30 

600 

31 

41 

04-06 

35 

25,016 

35 

1,214 

38 

38 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  &  1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions:  AC-105  and  AC-109;  RC-99  and  RC-lOO) 
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Table  3-17.  Satisfaction  with  Frequency  of  Moves 
-  Marine  Corps 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


Grade 

_iL 

USMC 

Pop. 

USMCR 

Pod. 

USMC 

USMCR 

% 

E1-E4 

32 

89,980 

41 

120 

20 

0 

E5-E7 

42 

50,271 

62 

896 

24 

2 

E8-E9 

47 

5,749 

100 

29 

28 

0 

W1-W4 

52 

1,376 

61 

45 

29 

0 

01-03 

44 

12,071 

58 

49 

23 

8 

04-06 

44 

6,063 

61 

130 

32 

10 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  &  1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions:  AC-105  and  AC-109;  RC-99  and  RC-lOO) 


Table  3-18.  Satisfaction  with  Frequency  of  Moves  -  Air  Force 

Satisfied  Dissatisfied 


Grade 

USAF 

Esai. 

ANG 

E2Ej. 

_s 

USAR 

Eaa*. 

USAF 

_A- 

ANG 

JL 

USAFR 

X 

ei-E4 

37 

215,205 

60 

450 

. 

0 

15 

4 

- 

E5-E7 

46 

204,130 

71 

5,000 

61 

320 

24 

2 

17 

E8-E9 

47 

14,735 

91 

269 

57 

106 

30 

0 

0 

01-03 

46 

61,037 

81 

387 

. 

0 

25 

0 

- 

04-06 

42 

38,810 

83 

666 

73 

164 

34 

2 

0 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  &  1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions:  AC-105  and  AC-109;  RC-99  ai.d  RC-100) 


The  preceding  tables  show  that,  in  general,  satisfaction 
levels  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  frecjuency  of  moves. 
Naval  Reserve  AGR/TAR  officers  are  actually  less  satisfied  than 
their  active  component  counterparts.  Army  component  AGRs  are 
more  satisfied  than  their  active  component  counterparts  in  all 
pay  grade  groupings,  while  Air  Guard  AGRs  show  the  highest 
satisfaction  levels  of  all. 

Base  Support 

The  lack  of  base  support  is  often  cited  as  a  hardship  for 
full-time  members  serving  at  reserve  unit  locations.  Examples 
are  included  earlier  in  this  chapter,  in  the  section  on 
institutional  policies  and  perspectives.  The  thrust  of  this 
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issue  is  that  benefits  provided  on  active  military  installations 
are  either  not  available  or  are  difficult  for  full-time  support 
members  to  obtain  because  of  the  distances  involved.  The  1985 
and  1986  surveys  provide  some  attitudinal  data  on  this  subject. 
Additional  objective  data  is  contained  in  RCCPDS  and  the  active 
component  files  maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(DMDC) . 

Using  data  from  the  DMDC  files,  distances  to  the  nearest 
commissary  were  computed  for  active  component  members  serving  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  for  AGR/TARs.  Computation  was 
done  by  comparing  the  member's  unit  ZIP  code  (residence  ZIP  code 
for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps)  with  the  ZIP  code  for  the  nearest 
military  commissary.  Distance  between  ZIP  code  access  is  used 
to  approximate  the  distance  a  member  would  have  to  travel  for 
other  base  support  services.  The  results  ^-'tawn  in  Table  3- 
19.  The  table  groups  distances  from  the  ne<  ^  commissary  into 
three  successively  larger  mileage  ranges  and,  ;r  each 
component,  shows  the  cumulative  percentage  of  members  who  are 
located  within  each  of  these  ranges. 


Table  3-19. 

Comparison  of  Distances  to 

the  Nearest  Commissary  - 

Active  &  AGR/TAR 

(Cumulative  percentages) 

Cumulative  %  Within  Mile 

Ranges 

Comnonent 

population 

P  -  10 

IL-- 

0-50 

USA 

492,014 

95.7 

98.3 

99.0 

ARNG 

24,933 

20.9 

41.1 

61.7 

USAR 

12,302 

35.3 

57.1 

73.1 

USN 

275,734 

92.4 

96.7 

97.7 

USNR 

20,491 

64.9 

72.4 

79.6 

USMC 

152,374 

94.6 

97.9 

99.1 

USMCR 

1,581 

23.7 

41.9 

86.2 

USAF 

425,289 

96.0 

91. -i 

97.8 

ANG 

7,455 

38.2 

56.6 

72.0 

USAFR 

622 

83.1 

90.7 

94.1 

Source:  DMDC  active  component 

files  and 

RCCPDS  -  June, 

1987 

As  expected,  AGR/TARs  are  much  farther  away  from  base  support 
than  are  their  counterparts  in  the  active  components.  National 
Guard  AGRs  are  the  most  remote  overall  (only  20.9  percent  live 
within  10  miles  of  base  support  services)  with  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  members  at  comparable  distances  through  25  miles  (for 
both  groups,  only  41  percent  live  within  25  miles  of  base 
support  services)  and  Army  Reserve  members  next  most  distant 
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overall.  Naval  Reserve  menbers  are  much  more  likely  to  be  close 
to  base  support  than  are  other  full-time  members.  The  one 
exception  is  the  small  number  of  Air  Force  Reserve  members,  but 
it  is  important  to  recall  that  these  members  serve  in  statutory 
tour  or  recruiting  assignments  and  not  in  units. 

Current  Housing 

The  type  and  quality  of  available  housing  may  have  a  strong 
impact  on  member's  views  about  conditions  of  service.  Some 
count  the  availability  of  military  housing  as  an  important 
benefit  that  allows  them  to, take  maximum  advantage  of  a  military 
life  style.  Living  in  a  military  community  close  to  associates, 
work  location,  and  base  suppott  facilities  does  provide 
attractive  advantages.  However,  others  prefer  life  in  a 
civilian  community  for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  its 
diversity  or  the  opportunity  for  home  ownership. 

The  1985  Member  Survey  and  1986  AGR  Survey  asked  members  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  housing  in  which  they  were  living: 

•  Military  housing 

•  Owned  or  being  bought  by  the  member  or  someone  in  the 
member's  household 

•  Rented  for  cash 

•  Owned  by  someone  else  and  let  without  payment  of  cash  rent 

Responses  to  this  question  were  analyzed  to  show  the  differences 
in  current  housing  among  AGR/TAR  members  and  active  members. 
Component,  category  as  an  officer  or  enlisted  member,  pay  grade 
as  an  indicator  of  careet  Stage,  and  marital  status  were  all 
thought  to  be  strongly  associated  with  housing  patterns;  thus, 
these  factors  were  included  in  the  analysis.  The  results  are 
displayed  below  in  Tables  3-20  through  3-27.  Each  table  depicts 
marital  status  by  component  on  the  horizontal  axis  and  responses 
by  pay  grade  groupings  on  the  vertical  axis.  By  reading  down  in 
any  coluian,  results  can  be  viewed  for  population  groupings 
within  a  single  component.  By  reading  across  in  any  row, 
results  for  like  population  groupings  can  be  compared  across 
components.  For  each  population  grouping,  responses  to  the  four 
options  presented  in  the  housing  question  are  expressed  as 
percents  in  columnar  format  with  population  size  in  numbers  of 
individuals  at  the  bottom. 
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Tabu  5-20.  AGR/TAR  and  Activa  Coaponent  Nouaing:  Army  •  Enllatad 


Single 

Married 

USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

Cataaorv 

X 

_JL 

X 

X 

-JL 

X 

E1-E4:  Military  Qtra 

83.6 

- 

• 

32.1 

4.0 

30.3 

1 

OHn/Buying 

0.6 

29.0 

- 

4.6 

45.0 

- 

i 

Ranting 

8.6 

62.8 

- 

57.7 

48.7 

69.7 

f 

Living  Free 

1.2 

6.8 

- 

1.2 

3.3 

- 

1 

Papulation  Site 

166,543 

894 

0 

13,176 

•  1,096 

68 

E5-E7:  Military  Qtra 

53.3 

0.5 

6.1 

51.5 

2.5 

8.4 

! 

1 

Oun/Buying 

5.1 

34.9 

26.4 

14.2 

75.5 

59.0 

1 

Renting 

34.6 

59.3 

61.5 

30.8 

20.8 

32.6 

Living  Free 

1.4 

2.5 

4.7 

0.9 

0.2 

- 

Population  Site 

49,600 

2,635 

1,609 

203,810 

11,223 

4,987 

E8-E9:  Military  Qtra 

27.1 

. 

13.5 

43.9 

4.5 

20.0 

Oun/Buying 

23.9 

41.7 

28.1 

36.0 

79,8 

50.1 

1 

Renting 

47.0 

58.3 

58.5 

18.0 

13.3 

27.4 

Living  Free 

- 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

Population  Site 

1,599 

74 

154 

21,045 

1,284 

834 

, 

E1-E9:  Military  Qtra 

76.2 

0.3 

6.7 

44.6 

2.8 

10.3 

i- 

Oun/Buying 

1.8 

33.5 

26.5 

12.3 

73.4 

57.0 

{ 

Renting 

14.8 

60.2 

61.2 

39.0 

22.4 

32.3 

Living  Free 

1.2 

3.5 

4.3 

1.0 

0.4 

- 

i 

Papulation  Size 

217,742 

3,603 

1,763 

338,031 

13,604 

5,889 

k 

i 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  end 

1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions: 

AC-18  and 

RC-94) 

Note:  Percentages  for 

each  pay  grade  grouping  aay  net  total 

100X  due 

to  blank  anauera 

or 

■iaalng  data. 
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T.bl.3-21.  AO»/m  .«!  »ctiv.  Co.pon.nt  -  Offic.r 


Harriot) 

AMG 


^ateaocK 

UI-UGs  Hilitary  Otra 
OMD/Buyinp 


Living  free 

1.6 

44 

55 

11,823 

population  Size 

1,50* 

22.1 

7.4 

41.6 

01-03:  Hilitary  Qtrs 

26.1 

41.4 

26.9 

Oun/Buying 

Renting 

15.2 

60.2 

67.7 

51.2 

30.0 

0.3 

Living  free 

1*1 

Population  Size 

14,82* 

286 

151 

32,890 

26.4 

34.0 

37.3 

10.4 

38.2 

04-06:  Military  Qtra 
own/ Buying 

tenting 

38.9 

61.1 

*3.0 

46.6 

*1 .3 
19.1 
0.4 

Living  froa 

population  Sita  3.2*6 

W1-06J  Military  otrs 
Oun/8uying 
Renting 
Living  free 

Population  Size  19,594 

source:  1985  Meieber  Survey  and 
Mote:  Percentages  tor  eacA  pay 
.issing  data. 


76 

213 

34,1*3 

1,180 

7.9 

*1.3 

4.1 

28.2 

67.4 

44.7 

47.4 

34.1 

24.0 

0.3 

76.7 

18.0 

406 

419 

78,856 

2,532 

1986  AGR  survey  (Questions! 

srade  grouping  s»y  not  total  100*  due 


BC-93) 

to  blank  ansuers  or 
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Tabu  3-22 


AGR/TAR  and  Aetfva  Coaponant  Nouaing:  Mtvy  -  Ent farad 


Single 

Married 

USN 

USNR 

USN 

USNR 

CEtMdfY 

JL 

-1_ 

JL 

_s_ 

Et-E4:  Military  Qtrs 

64.3 

58.7 

26.2 

29.3 

Own/Ruyfng 

1.9 

4.4 

7.0 

11.9 

Renting 

23.2 

30.0 

61.0 

50.0 

Living  Free 

2.3 

0.7 

2.4 

1.2 

Population  Site 

131.141 

3,189 

57,734 

1,793 

ES-E7:  Military  Qtra 

39.8 

17.4 

34.3 

32.7 

Own/Buying 

8.1 

14.3 

26.5 

35.4 

Renting 

45.3 

64.8 

36.1 

31.9 

Living  Free 

1.2 

* 

0.8 

- 

Population  Size 

61,059 

1,905 

149,903 

8,335 

E8-E9:  Military  Qtra 

29.2 

. 

25.0 

25.0 

Own/Suying 

33.5 

- 

57.9 

62.5 

Ranting 

35.3 

100.0 

16.3 

8.3 

Living  Free 

- 

* 

0.2 

• 

Population  Size 

1,179 

49.0 

15,432 

522 

E1-E9:  Military  Qtra 

56.4 

42.9 

31.6 

31.7 

Oun/Buying 

4.0 

8.0 

23.6 

32.8 

Ranting 

30.2 

43.5 

41.2 

33.8 

1  iving  Free 

1.9 

0.4 

1.2 

0.2 

Population  Size 

193,379 

5,143 

223,069 

10,650 

Sourca;  198S  Haabar  Survay  and  1988  AGR  Survay  (Ouaattona  AC'18  and  RC-9A) 

Rota:  Parcantagaa  for  aach  pay  grada  grouping  nay  not  total  100X  dua  to  blank  answers  or 
niaaing  data. 
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Table  3-23.  AGR/TAR  and  Active  Component  Houaing:  Navy  -  Officera 


Single 


USN 

USNR 

USN 

Category 

JL 

X 

X 

:  Military  Qtrs 

12.1 

- 

27.3 

Oun/Buying 

19.4 

19.6 

40.9 

Renting 

65.7 

80.4 

30.7 

Living  Free 

0.9 

- 

0.2 

Population  Size 

14,326 

187 

22,358 

:  Mi  1 itary  Qtrs 

13.5 

. 

20.4 

Own/Buying 

47.2 

61.4 

59.2 

Renting 

37.5 

38.6 

19.0 

Living  Free 

r,6 

- 

0.4 

Population  Size 

3,266 

66 

21,749 

:  Military  Qtrs 

12.3 

. 

23.9 

Oun/Buying 

24.6 

30.5 

50.0 

Renting 

60.5 

69.5 

24.9 

Living  Free 

0.9 

- 

0.3 

Population  Size 

17,592 

253 

44,107 

Karrir:; 


Source:  1985  Member  Survey  and  1986  ACR  Survey  (Questions:  AC-19  and  RC-93) 

Note:  Percentages  for  each  pay  grade  grouping  may  not  total  100X  due  to  blank  answer 
missing  data. 


USNR 

X 


24.8 

47.5 

27.7 


413 

12.3 

68.9 

17.7 

1.2 

1,148 

15.6 

63.2 

20.3 
0.9 

1,561 


s  cr 
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Table  3-24.  AGR/TAR  and 

Active  Component  Housing 

:  Marine  Corps  ‘ 

'  Enlisted 

Single 

Married 

USMC 

USMCR 

USMC 

USMCR 

Cateoorv 

X 

X 

X 

X 

E1-E4:  Military  Otrs 

86.2 

31.3 

31.3 

Oun/Buying 

1.0 

- 

7.9 

50.0 

Renting 

7.4 

68.8 

56.2 

50.0 

Living  Free 

0.9 

- 

2.1 

- 

Population  Size 

61,958 

101 

28,022 

19 

E5-E7:  Military  Otrs 

47.7 

17.4 

39.1 

14.8 

Own/Buying 

6.0 

29.2 

21.5 

46.0 

Renting 

41.2 

35.8 

36.8 

39.2 

Living  Free 

1.5 

5.0 

0.8 

• 

Population  Size 

11,611 

34f 

38,660 

550 

E8-E9:  Military  Otrs 

26.9 

. 

35.3 

33.3 

Own/Suying 

26.9 

- 

41.1 

66.7 

Renting 

39.1 

- 

22.1 

- 

Living  Free 

3.9 

• 

0.7 

- 

Population  Size 

463 

0 

5,286 

29 

E1 -e9:  Mi  1 i tary  Otrs 

79.8 

20.5 

35.8 

15.2 

Oun/Buying 

2,0 

22.6 

17.7 

47.2 

Rent i ng 

12.9 

43.3 

43.3 

37.6 

Living  Free 

1.0 

2.4 

1.3 

- 

Population  Size 

74,032 

447 

71,968 

598 

Source:  19SS  Member  Survey  and  1986  AGR  Survey  (Oueations:  AC-18  and  RC-94> 

Note:  Percentages  for  each  pay  grade  grouping  may  not  total  100X  due  to  blank  answers  or 
missing  data. 
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Table  3-25.  AGR/TAR  and  Active  Conponent  Houaing:  Narine  Corps  -  Officers 


Single  Harried 


Cateoorv 

USMC 

X 

USHCR 

X 

USMC 

_3_ 

USMCR 

U1-UA:  Military  Qtrs 

32.5 

. 

45.0 

3.8 

0un/8uying 

23.6 

- 

36.1 

80.2 

Renting 

43.9 

100.0 

18.4 

16.0 

Living  Free 

- 

-  ■ 

- 

- 

Population  Size 

147 

6 

1,228 

40 

01-03:  Military  Qtrs 

28.4 

. 

32.2 

21.0 

Oun/Buying 

17.5 

50.0 

37.0 

37.0 

Renting 

51.9 

50.0 

29.1 

42.0 

Living  Free 

0.7 

- 

0.6 

- 

Population  Size 

4,191 

18 

7,880 

30 

04-06:  Military  Qtrs 

22.5 

. 

30.7 

8.9 

Own/Buying 

35.5 

49.6 

53.9 

69.8 

Renting 

40.9 

50.4 

14.5 

21.3 

Living  Free 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Population  Size 

507 

23 

5,556 

107 

U1 -06:  Mi  1 i tary  Qtrs 

27.9 

. 

32.7 

9.8 

Oun/Buying 

19.6 

43.8 

43.3 

66.5 

Renting 

50.5 

56.2 

22.6 

23.7 

Living  Free 

0.6 

- 

0.4 

- 

Population  Size 

4,845 

47 

14,664 

177 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  and  1986  AGR  Survey  (Questions:  AC-i9  and  RC-93) 

Note:  Percentages  for  each  pay  grade  grouping  may  not  total  100X  due  to  blank  answers  or 
missing  data. 
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Table  3-26.  AGR/TAR  and  Active  Component  Housing:  Air  Force  -  Enlisted 


USAF 

single 

ANG 

USAFR 

USAF 

Married 

ANG 

USAFR 

Cateoorv 

X 

X 

X 

> 

X 

at 

E1-E4:  Military  Strs 

70.0 

30.5 

Oun/Buying 

1.7 

23.7 

- 

8.6 

55.2 

- 

Rent i ng 

2S.4 

76.3 

- 

58.0 

33.1 

- 

Living  Free 

0.9 

- 

- 

0.8 

6.7 

- 

Population  Size 

110,726 

207 

0 

104,479 

243 

0 

E5-E7:  Military  Otrs 

29.5 

3.1 

27.5 

49.2 

3.1 

52.1 

Oun/Buying 

12.3 

49.1 

27.5 

24.1 

81.9 

29.8 

Renting 

55.0 

46.7 

45.0 

25.2 

14.2 

18.2 

Living  Free 

0.9 

1.0 

- 

0.5 

0.9 

- 

Population  Size 

35,128 

1,152 

87 

169,002 

3,849 

233 

E8-E9:  Mi  1 i tary  Otrs 

20.2 

. 

. 

43.9 

13.6 

42.9 

Oun/Buying 

26.5 

100.0 

- 

37.1 

77.3 

57.1 

Renting 

53.3 

- 

- 

17.4 

9.1 

- 

Living  Free 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

- 

- 

Population  Size 

924 

12 

0 

13,811 

257 

106 

E1-E9:  Military  Otrs 

60.0 

2.6 

27.5 

42.1 

3.5 

49.2 

Oun/Buying 

4.4 

45.7 

27.5 

19.1 

80.1 

38.4 

Renting 

32.7 

50.8 

45.0 

36.7 

15.0 

12.5 

Living  Free 

0.9 

0.9 

- 

0.6 

1.2 

- 

Population  Size 

146,778 

1,371 

87 

287,292 

4,349 

339 

Source:  198S  Member  Survey  and  1986  < 

AGR  Survey  (Questions: 

AC- 18  and 

RC-94> 

Note:  Percentages  for 

each  pay  grade 

grouping 

may  not  total 

100X  due 

to  blank  ansuers  or 

missing  data. 
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Table  3-27,  AGR/TAR  and  Active  Component  Housing:  Air  Force  -  Officers 


Single 


Married 


USAF 

ANG 

USAFR 

USAF 

ANG 

USAFR 

Category 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Military  Qtrs 

11.1 

33.4 

_ 

. 

Own/Buying 

21.9 

37.4 

- 

39.6 

87.4 

- 

Renting 

65.4 

62.6 

- 

26.1 

12.6 

- 

Living  Free 

1.2 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

Population  Size 

17,566 

73 

0 

43,471 

314 

0 

Mi  1 i tary  Qtrs 

9.4 

- 

- 

24.0 

4.0 

14.4 

Oun/Buying 

53.5 

100.0 

- 

55.3 

90.0 

63.9 

Renting 

35.9 

- 

100.0 

19.6 

6.0 

21.6 

Living  Free 

0.6 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

Population  size 

3,473 

6 

11 

35,337 

659 

153 

Mi litary  Qtrs 

10.8 

- 

- 

29.2 

2.7 

14.4 

Oun/Buying 

27.1 

42.3 

- 

46.6 

89.2 

63.9 

Renting 

60.5 

57.7 

100.0 

23.1 

8.1 

21.6 

Living  Free 

1.1 

- 

- 

0.2 

- 

- 

Population  Size 

21,039 

79 

11 

78,808 

973 

153 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  and  1986  AGR  Survey  (Questions:  AC-19  and  RC-93> 

Note:  Percentages  for  each  pay  grade  grouping  may  not  total  100X  due  to  blank  answers  or 
missing  data. 


These  tables  show  that  the  majority  of  active  component 
members  live  in  military  quarters  or  rental  housing.  This  is 
especially  true  for  single  members.  On  the  other  hand,  AGR/TAR 
members  show  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  home  ownership. 
These  patterns  appear  to  correlate  with  the  higher  rate  of 
permanent  change  of  station  moves  among  the  active  component 
members  and  with  their  greater  access  to  military  housing  as 
well. 

While  the  data  is  not  conclusive,  there  is  some  indication 
that  military  housing,  when  available,  is  attractive  for  AGRs 
and  TARs.  For  example,  most  TAR  and  Army  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  AGR  population  groupings  have 
greater  percentages  of  members  living  in  military  quarters  than 
the  National  Guard  AGR  population  groupings.  The  implication  is 
that,  since  the  former  groups  generally  have  greater  access  to 
military  housing,  they  may  choose  it  over  other  alternatives. 

In  addition,  contrary  to  the  general  pattern,  a  decrease  in  home 
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ownership  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  military  quarters 
percentages  exists  as  pay  grade  increases  among  the  following 
married  population  groups: 

•  Army  National  Guard  04-06  (As  compared  with  01-03) 

•  Army  Reserve  E8-E9  (As  compared  with  E5-E7) 

•  Air  National  Guard  E8-E9  (As  compared  with  E5-E7) 

As  with  the  previous  conditions  of  service  comparisons  made  in 
this  chapter,  the  closest  correlation  between  active  component 
and  full-time  support  members  within  a  single  service  can  be 
found  between  active  component  members  of  the  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  AGR/TAR  members,  and  the  least  correlation  can  be  found 
between  National  Guard  AGRs  and  their  active  component 
counterparts.  It  is  also  significant  that,  as  in  previous 
comparisons,  wide  fluctuations  exist  between  full-time  support 
population  groupings  in  the  three  significant  housing 
categories : 

•  Military  quarters  use  ranges  from  zero  in  many  groups  to  a 
high  of  58.7  percent  for  E1-E4  enlisted  TARs. 

•  Chming  or  buying  ranges  from  zero  in  many  groups  to  a  high 
of  90  percent  for  04-06  married  Air  National  Guard  AGRs. 

•  Renting  ranges  from  zero  in  two  small  groups  to  a  high  of 
60  -  100  percent  in  several  groups. 


Comparison  of  Compensation  Elements 

Except  for  the  four  technical  and  structural  differences 
reviewed  in  the  next  section,  all  compensation  elements  for 
AGR/TARs  and  active  component  members  were  found  to  be 
essentially  identical.  Compensation  elements  compared  include 
the  following: 

•  Basic  pay 

•  Basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ) 

•  Variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  (or  overseas  station 
housing  allowance  (OHA) ) 

•  Basic  allowance  for  subsistence  (BAS) 

•  Federal  income  tax  advantage  (for  the  above  nontaxable 
allowances) 

•  Special  and  incentive  (S&I)  pays 

•  Retirement  rays  and  benefits 

•  Separation  pays  and  related  post-service  benefits 

•  Supporting  benefits 

•  Related  compensation  items:  veterans  benefits  and 
reimbursements 
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The  first  five  items  on  this  list  constitute  "regular  military 
compensation"  as  defined  by  section  101(25)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code. 

Elements  of  Regular  Military  Compensation 

Equal  entitlement  to  basic  pay  is  provided  for  in  section 
204(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  Entitlement  to 
allowances,  which  are  the  remaining  cash  elements  of  regular 
military  compensation,  derives  from  entitlement  to  basic  pay  as 
set  forth  in  sections  402(a),  403(a),  403a,  and  406(b)  of  the 
same  title;  therefore,  entitlement  to  allowances  is  also  equal 
for  AGR/TAR  and  active  component  members.  Since  the  federal 
income  tax  advantage  is  derived  from  these  allowances,  it  too  is 
equal  for  both  groups. 

Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

Twenty-nine  special  and  three  incentive  pays  are  currently 
authorized  in  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

Although  the  number  of  these  pays  is  large,  entitlement  is 
situational  in  that  it  is  tied  to  a  special  duty  or  set  of 
circumstances.  Most  members  qualify  for  only  a  small  number  of 
these  pays,  or  possibly  none  of  them,  during  the  course  of  a 
career.  Within  the  law  itself,  there  are  generally  no 
compensation  distinctions  made  between  AGR/TARs  and  active 
component  members  except  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses.  AGR/TARs  are  not  currently  authorized  any  enlistment 
or  reenlistment  bonuses  as  a  result  of  policy  determination,  and 
certain  of  these  bonuses  are  provided  only  to  members  of  a 
regular  (or  a  reserve)  component.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
regular  members  and  part-time  reservists  may  be  authorized 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses.  For  example,  reenlistment 
bonus  figures  for  FY  1986  are  shown  below  in  Table  3-28. 

AGR/TAR  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  are  addressed  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Retirement  Pays 

There  are  two  types  of  retirement  systems  for  regular  and 
other  active  duty  members:  disability  and  nondisability. 
Generally,  regular  and  reserve  commissioned  officers,  warrant 
officers,  and  enlisted  members  may  be  retired  under  the 
nondisability  retirement  system  after  20  years  and  with  not  more 
than  30  years  of  active  service. Authorities  and  computation 
procedures  for  nondisability  retirement  are  covered  in  various 
sections  of  the  law  according  to  circumstance,  service,  pay 
grade,  or  component.  Despite  this  somewhat  complex  arrangement, 
the  retired  pay  of  AGR/TARs  and  active  component  members  of  the 
same  service,  grade,  and  length  of  service  is  the  same. 
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% 
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Table  3-28.  Reenlistment  Bonus  Comparison  for  FY  1986 


Bonus 

Total 

Recipients 

Amount 

Component 

#  of  People 

$  Millions 

USA 

63,455 

140.5 

USAR 

40,642 

9.6 

ARNG 

79,045 

23.0 

USN 

89,020 

253.8 

USNR 

11,535 

2.6 

USMC 

31,843 

80.8 

USMCR 

2,931 

.8 

USAF 

83,687 

79.4 

ANG 

18,116 

2.4 

USAFR 

4,995 

1.5 

Source:  Justification  of  Estimates  for  the  President's  Budget 
for  FY  1988' 


Notes:  Data  includes  new  and  anniversary  payments.  Reserve 
component  entries  reflect  part-time  members  only; 
AGR/TAR  members  received  no  bonuses  for  service  in  that 
status . 


Disability  retirement  is  also  the  same  and  may  be  authorized  for 
regulars  and  other  members  on  active  duty  for  more  than  30  days, 
according  to  criteria  specified  in  section  1201  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

Separation  Pays  and  Related  Postservice  Benefits 

Separation  pays  include  nondisability  separation  pay  and 
disability  separation  pay.  Unemployment  compensation  for  ex- 
servicemen  is  a  related  benefit.  Nondisability  separation  pay, 
authorized  by  section  1174  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
not  the  same  for  AGR/TAR  and  active  component  members.  The 
differences  are  addressed  later  in  this  chapter.  Disability 
separation  pay,  authorized  by  section  1212  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  like  disability  retirement  pay,  and  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  authorized  by  sections  8521-8525  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  are  essentially  the  same. 
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Benefits  Specially  Applicable  to  Retired  Personnel  and  Their 
Dependents 

Additional  benefits  specially  applicable  to  retired  personnel 
and  their  dependents  are  also  the  same  for  AGR/TARs  and  active 
component  retirees.  These  include  retired  members'  medical  care 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1074,  1077,  1078,  1086,  1092, 
and  1097-1099  of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  veterans'  group 
life  insurance  (VGLI)  authorized  by  sections  768  and  777  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  the  death  gratuity  authorized  by 
sections  1475-1480  of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  as  well  as 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  (DlC)  authorized  by 
sections  410-417  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Supporting  Benefits 

Most  supporting  benefits,  including  those  applicable  to  active 
duty  members  only  as  well  as  those  applicable  to  both  active 
duty  and  retired  members,  are  also  the  same  for  AGR/TARs  and 
active  component  members.  Those  applicable  to  active  duty 
members  only  include  annual  leave  (covered  by  sections  701-704 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code) ,  accrued  leave  payments 
(covered  by  section  501  of  title  37,  United  States  Code), 
payment  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  premiums  (authorized  by 
section  1715  of  title  12,  United  States  Code),  and  medical  care 
for  service  members  and  dependents  (authorized  in  sections  1071- 
1100  of  title  10,  United  States  Code).  Those  applicable  to  both 
active  duty  and  retired  members  include  the  government 
contribution  to  social  security  (under  the  provisions  of 
sections  3101,  3111  and  3121  of  title  26,  United  States  Code) , 
the  survivor  benefit  plan  (SBP)  (authorized  by  sections  1447- 
1455  of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  commissaries  (as 
authorized  in  various  sections  of  title  10,  United  States  Code) , 
and  military  exchanges  (regulated  by  DoD  and  service  directives 
under  congressional  oversight) .  One  category  of  supporting 
benefits,  educational  assistance,  as  applicable  to  AGR/TAR 
service,  is  not  equal  for  both  groups,  and  is  addressed  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Other  Compensation-related  Items 

Other  compensation-related  items  include  a  number  of  benefits 
and  reimbursements.  Most  are  essentially  the  same  for  AGR/TARs 
and  active  component  members;  however,  certain  veterans' 
benefits  are  not  available  to  National  Guard  AGRs  serving  under 
title  32,  United  States  Code.  These  veterans'  benefits  are 
addressed  later  in  this  chapter.  Reimbursements  include 
compensation  for  such  expenses  as  travel,  transportation, 
clothing,  and  family  separation.  There  are  no  major  differences 
in  this  area. 
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Compensation  for  Hardships  and  Rigorous  Conditions  of  Service 


The  conclusion  that  compensation  is  essentially  the  same  for 
AGR/TAR  and  active  component  members  means,  in  essence,  that 
mesOsers  of  these  two  groups  are  paid  under  essentially  the  same 
set  of  compensation  rules.  In  addition,  a  review  of  the 
compensation  elements  shows  that  all  of  the  elements  of  regular 
military  compensation  except  VHA/OHA,  collectively  called  "basic 
military  compensation,"  are  equal.  However,  since  many  of  the 
remaining  elements  are  paid  only  under  special  conditions,  the 
amount  of  compensation  received  by  members  of  the  same  grade  and 
length  of  service  is  not  necessarily  equal. 

Compensation  elements  paid  under  special  conditions  often 
include  those  paid  for  enduring  rigorous  conditions  or  paid  as 
reimbursement  of  expenses  associated  with  various  hardships  of 
service.  They  include  the  following: 

•  Varicible  housing  allowance  when  assigned  to  duty  in  an  area 
of  the  United  States  that  has  been  designated  a  high 
housing  cost  area  (the  overseas  station  housing  allowance 
fulfills  the  same  function  when  the  member  is  stationed 
overseas) 

•  Hazardous  duty  pays  awarded  as  an  incentive  to  specialize 
in  such  hazardous  duties  as  flying  duty,  carrier  flight 
deck  duty,  parachute  and  halo  jumping,  demolition  duty,  and 
air  weapons  controller  duty 

•  Special  pays  for  sea  duty,  foreign  service  (certain  places 
pay) ,  diving  duty,  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  imminent 
danger,  and  overseas  tour  extensions 

•  Responsibility  pay  and  special  duty  assignment  pay  for 
unusual  responsibility  and  extremely  demanding  duty, 
respectively 

•  Allowances  to  defray  expenses  for  cost  of  living  (COLA) , 
interim  housing,  temporary  lodging,  evacuation  of 
dependents,  family  separation,  travel  and  transportation, 
household  goods  and  trailer  movement,  dislocation 
allowance,  and  per  diem 

The  information  provided  above  shows  that  the  single 
compensation  system  now  in  effect  does  provide  additional  pays 
and  allowances  to  compensate  for  a  number  of  conditions  of 
service  including  those  roost  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
perceptions  about  AGR/TAR  and  active  component  service;  change 
of  station  moves  and  family  separations  caused  by  remote 
overseas  assignments  or  deployments  aboard  ship.  While  in  many 
cases  this  compensation  amounts  to  little  more  than 
reimbursement  for  expenses  and  may  otherwise  be  perceived  to  be 
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inadequate,  it  does  have  two  inherent  advantages.  First,  it  is 
efficient.  Rather  than  paying  premiums  to  or  levying  penalties 
against  major  population  categories  of  military  members,  such  as 
all  AGR/TARs  or  all  active  component  members,  the  system  pays 
only  those  members  who  actually  experience  the  particular 
conditions  of  service  for  which  the  compensation  is  designed. 
Second,  it  is  more  equitable.  The  system  provides  equal 
treatment  for  those  who  experience  hardships  and  rigorous 
conditions,  regardless  of  component.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  in  supporting  the  Total  Force  policy. 

Survey  Data  on  Special  honthly  Pays  and  Allowances 

The  1985  Member  Survey  and  1986  AGR  Survey  asked,  "Which  of 
the  following  special  monthly  pays  and  allowances  do  you 
currently  receive?"  The  possible  responses  included,  "I  don't 
receive  anv  special  monthly  pay",  a  selection  of  several  special 
pays  and  allowances  (10  on  the  member  survey  and  6  on  the  AGR 
survey) ,  and  a  catch~all  for  all  "other  special  pays  and 
allowances".  The  response  rates  are  displayed  in  Tables  3-29 
through  3-31.  Components  are  listed  on  the  horizontal  axis,  the 
vertical  axis  shows  population  size  in  numbers  of  individuals 
and  response  data  in  percentages  by  category  of  pay  or 
allowance.  The  1985  Member  Survey  included  more  pays  and 
allowances  than  the  1986  AGR  Survey.  These  additional 
categories  are  included  in  the  tables  marked  with  an  asterisk 
whenever  there  were  positive  responses  for  the  service  in 
question. 


Table  3-29.  Special  Pays  and  Allowances  -  Army 


Population  size 

USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

Enlisted 

555,774 

17,206 

7,652 

Warrant  officers 

13,327 

604 

407 

Officers 

85,123 

2,334 

2,608 

Special  Pays 

USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

or  Allowances 

% 

None 

Enlisted 

52.6 

11.1 

10.7 

Warrant  officers 

30.7 

7.2 

22.3 

Officers 

39.7 

14.7 

17.8 

VHA 

Enlisted 

21.9 

80.2 

80.7 

Warrant  officers 

32.1 

83.9 

74.1 

Officers 

38.5 

76.5 

81.4 
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Table  3-29  (Cont'd) .  Special  Pays  and  Allowances  -  Army 


Special  Pays 


ARNG 


No  VHA,  but  received  another  pay  or  allowance 
Enlisted  23.6  7.7 

Warrant  officers  37.1  89 

Officers  20.6  s'.  8 

Jump  pay 

Enlisted  8.0  5.1 

Warrant  officers  3.7  0* 

Officers  3.6  -> 


USAR 


Sea  pay 
Enlisted 

Warrant  officers 
Officers 

Flight  pay 
Enlisted 
Warrant  officers 
Officers 

Pro  pay 
Enlisted 

Warrant  officers 
Officers 

Rent  plus 
Enlisted 
Warrant  officers 
Officers 

Foreign  duty  pay  * 
Enlisted 
Warrant  officers 
Officers 

COLA  * 

Enlisted 
Warrant  officers 
Officers 


OHA  * 

Enlisted 
Warrant  officers 
Officers 
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Table  3-29  (Cont'd) . 

Special  Pays 

and  Allowances 

-  Army 

Special  Pays 

USA 

ARNG 

USAR 

or  Allowances 

% 

-% 

%- 

Other 

Enlisted 

4.3 

5.4 

5.0 

Warrant  officers 

0.5 

0 

7.1 

Officers 

4.9 

2.1 

0.6 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  and  1986  AGR  Survey  (Questions: 

AC-77  and  AC-81;  RC-72  and  RC-73) 

Notes:  *  indicates  choices  not  listed  on  the  1986  AGR  Survey 

VHA  -  Variable  Housing  Allowance 
COLA  -  Overseas  Cost  of  Living  Allowance 
OHA  -  Overseas  Housing  Allowance 


Table  3-30.  Special  Pays  and  Allowances  -  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 


PoDUlation  Size 

USE 

USNR 

U?MC 

USMCR 

Enlisted 

416,449 

15,793 

146,000 

1,045 

Warrant  officers 

3,169 

0 

1,376 

45 

Officers 

61,701 

1,814 

18,135 

179 

Special  Pay 

USN 

USNR 

USMC 

USMCR 

or  All owance s 

% 

% 

% 

None 

Enlisted 

30.4 

41.3 

49.0 

15.5 

Warrant  officers 

25.0 

37.2 

14.2 

Officers 

16.8 

11.8 

26.7 

13.9 

VHA 

Enlisted 

37.8 

52.3 

31.8 

75.0 

Warrant  officers 

50.3 

47.7 

85.8 

Officers 

58.2 

76.5 

52.6 

77.2 

No  VHA,  but  received 
Enlisted 

another  pay 
31.0 

or  allowance 
4.9 

17.6 

7.7 

Warrant  officers 

22.8 

14.7 

0 

Officers 

24.6 

10.9 

20.4 

7.2 

Jump  pay 

Enlisted 

0.3 

0 

0.6 

0 

Warrant  officers 

0 

0.4 

0 

Officers 

0.3 

0 

0.9 

1.8 
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Table  3-30  (Cont'd) 


Special  Pays  and  Allowances  -  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 


Special  Pay 

USN 

USNR 

USMC 

USMCI 

or  Allowances 

JL. 

% 

% 

% 

Sea  pay 

Enlisted 

27.5 

3.4 

1.7 

0 

Warrant  officers 

24.7 

0.4 

0 

Officers 

9.9 

3.3 

0.1 

0 

Flight  pay 

Enlisted 

3.2 

5.9 

1.6 

3.7 

Warrant  officers 

0 

3.9 

0 

Officers 

26.1 

42.9 

29.7 

22.1 

Pro  pay 

Enlisted 

4.2 

1.7 

3.0 

14.8 

Warrant  officers 

0 

0 

0 

Officers 

5.6 

0 

0 

0 

Rent  plus 

Enlisted 

2.8 

0.5 

2.2 

0.8 

Warrant  officers 

1.9 

3.2 

0 

Officers 

5.3 

2.3 

4.1 

3.5 

Submarine  pay  * 

Enlisted 

7.7 

0 

Warrant  officers 

9.5 

0 

Officers 

9.0 

0 

Foreign  duty  pay  * 

Enlisted 

4.4 

4.9 

Warrant  officers 

1.3 

0.4 

Officers 

0.1 

0.3 

COLA  * 

Enlisted 

7.0 

7.0 

Warrant  officers 

7.0 

11.1 

Officers 

7.0 

6.7 

OHA  * 

Enlisted 

0.2 

0.2 

Warrant  officers 

0.6 

0 

Officers 

0.4 

0.1 
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Table  3-30  (Cont'd) .  Special  Pays  and  Allowances  -  Navy  and 

Marine  Corps 


Special  Pay 

USN 

USNR 

USMC  USMCR 

or  Allowances 

% 

% 

%  % 

Other 

Enlisted 

6.3 

2.8 

6.1  7.7 

Warrant  officers 
Officers 

4.4 

9.7 

5.1 

3.5  0 

3.3  0 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  and 

1986  AGR  Survey 

(Questions: 

AC-77  and  AC-81;  RC-72 
Notes:  *  indicates  choices  not 

and  RC-73) 

listed  on  the  1986  AGR  Survey 

VHA  -  Variable  Housing  Allowance 

COLA  -  Overseas  Cost  of  Living  Allowance 

OHA  -  Overseas  Housing  Allowance 

Table  3-31.  Special  Pays  and  Allowances  -  Air 

Force 

PoDUlation  Size 

USAF 

ANG 

USAFB 

Enlisted 

434,070 

5,719 

426 

Officers 

99,847 

1,052 

164 

Special  Pay 

USAF 

ANG 

USAFR 

or  Allowances 

% 

% 

None 

Enlisted 

46.6 

12.4 

16.3 

Officers 

21.8 

9.2 

0 

VHA 

Enlisted 

33.9 

82.2 

65.9 

Officers 

54.7 

84.7 

86.5 

No  VHA,  but  received 
Enlisted 

another  pay 
18.8 

or  allowance 

4.4 

17.8 

Officers 

23.0 

6.1 

13.5 

Jump  pay 

Enlisted 

0.3 

2.3 

3.6 

Officers 

0.2 

3.1 

0 

Flight  pay 

Enlisted 

2.8 

1.7 

0 

Officers 

36.1 

42.2 

47.1 
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Table  3-31  (Cont'd) .  Special  Pays  and  Allowances  -  Air  Force 


Special  Pay 

USAF 

ANG 

USAFR 

or  Allowances 

% 

% 

% 

Pro  pay 

Enlisted 

0.8 

7.0 

55.4 

Officers 

3.2 

0 

6.7 

Rent  plus 

Enlisted 

7.4 

3.2 

0 

Officers 

4.6 

2.5 

0 

Foreign  duty  pay  * 

Enlisted 

7.5 

Officers 

0.1 

COLA  * 

Enlisted 

7.8 

Officers 

5.0 

OHA  * 

Enlisted 

0.4 

Officers 

0.3 

Other 

Enlisted 

2.9 

1.6 

3.6 

Officers 

3.9 

1.3 

0 

Source:  1985  Member  Survey  (#77,  81);  1986  AGR  Survey  (#72,  73) 

Notes:  *  indicates  choices  not  listed  on  the  1986  AGR  Survey 

VHA  -  Variable  Housing  Allowance 
COLA  -  Overseas  Cost  of  Living  Allowance 
OHA  -  Overseas  Housing  Allowance 


With  the  exception  of  enlisted  TARs,  the  member  groups  with 
the  greatest  percentages  responding  "I  don't  receive  anv  special 
monthly  pays"  were  the  active  component  groups.  This  is  because 
most  AGRs  do  not  have  access  to  military  housing,  and  must  live 
outside  military  installations  in  high  cost  housing  areas.  As 
indicated  in  Table  3-22,  a  large  number  of  TAR  enlisted  members 
live  in  military  housing.  The  response  rates  in  the  remaining 
categories,  including  "Didn't  receive  VHA,  but  received  another 
pay  or  allowance",  show  the  relative  rates  for  members  who  do 
not  draw  VHA.  The  rates  for  pro  pay,  now  "special  duty 
assignment  pay"  reflect  the  use  of  AGRs  as  recruiters,  most  of 


whom  draw  recruiting  duty  pay.  For  example,  55.4  percent  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  enlisted  AGRs  indicated  that  they  received  pro 
pay,  and  approximately  65  percent  of  them  are  recruiters  (See 
Table  2-1) .  In  addition,  except  in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  AGR  and 
TAR  officer  rates  for  flight  pay  are  higher  than  those  of  their 
active  component  counterparts.  However,  the  survey  question  did 
not  differentiate  between  the  various  flight  pay  categories 
authorized  in  chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code: 
hazardous  duty  incentive  pay  (section  301) ,  aviation  career 
incentive  pay  (section  301(a)),  and  special  pay  for  aviation 
career  officers  extending  their  period  of  active  duty  (section 
301(b)).  Consequently,  the  responses  include  career  incentives 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  relative  amount  of  current 
flying  duty  performed.  With  these  exceptions,  active  component 
members  generally  draw  special  monthly  pays  and  allowances  at 
higher  rates  than  AGRs  and  TARs. 


Technical  and  Structural  Issues 

The  6th  QRMC  Staff  identified  several  compensation  elements 
that  are  applied  differently  for  the  active  and  reserve 
components.  These  were  reviewed  as  separate  technical  or 
structural  issues,  and  appropriate  recommendations  have  been 
prepared  for  each  of  them.  A  summary  of  each  issue  and  its 
corresponding  recommendation  follows.  Copies  of  the  more 
detailed  decision  papers  prepared  for  consideration  by  the  6th 
(JRMC  Steering  Committee  and  Coordination  Council  are  included  in 
the  QRMC  Work  Papers  in  Volume  ID  of  the  QRMC  report. 


Veterans*  Administration  Benefits  for  Title  32  AGR  Members 

Of  the  approximately  65,000  AGR  members  serving  on  full-time 
active  duty  in  support  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  and 
missions,  there  are  for  FY  1987  some  27,000  members  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  who  serve  on  full-time 
National  Guard  duty  under  section  502(f)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code  ("title  32  AGRs") .  The  remaining  AGR  members, 
including  additional  National  Guard  members  in  federal  service 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve, 
are  ordered  to  duty  under  title  10,  United  States  Code  ("title 
10  AGRs")  as  described  in  Chapter  2.  Title  32  AGRs  are 
considered,  for  compensation  purposes,  to  be  serving  on  active 
duty.  For  purposes  of  title  38  (veterans*  benefits) ,  however, 
this  duty  is  considered  active  duty  for  training.  As  a  result, 
approximately  43  percent  of  all  AGRs  serve  in  a  status  in  which 
they  cannot  qualify  as  veterans,  and  in  which  their  reemployment 
rights  are  determined  on  a  different  basis  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  AGR  force. 
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Title  32  AGRs  are  authorized  to  be  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  administering,  recruiting. 
Instructing,  or  training  the  National  Guard.  In  this  segment  of 
the  AGR  program,  members  of  the  Guard  are  placed  on  full-time 
duty  to  support  the  Army  National  Guard  an4  the  Air  National 
Guard  in  performing  their  federal  mission.  This  segment  of  the 
program  is  approximately  eight  years  old.  Until  1983,  these 
members  were  considered  to  be  on  active  duty  for  training, 
primarily  because  that  was  the  only  status  available  to  them 
under  existing  title  32  authorities. 

In  titles  10,  32,  and  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  active 
duty  for  training  is  Included  within  the  definition  of  active 
duty.  In  title  38,  however,  active  duty  and  active  duty  for 
training  are  separately  defined,  and  a  somewhat  different  set  of 
entitlements  and  benefits  is  associated  with  each  status.  A 
March  1982  Veterans'  Administration  General  Counsel  opinion, 
reproduced  as  Appendix  B,  outlines  the  consequences  for  National 
Guard  members  of  having  a  status  of  active  duty  for  training. 

For  title  32  AGRs  who  have  already  established  their  status  as 
veterans  based  on  prior  service  on  active  duty,  the  fact  that 
their  current  service  is  considered  as  active  duty  for  training 
has  limited  consequences  for  title  38  purposes.  The  most 
important  difference,  for  those  who  are  already  "veterans,"  has 
to  do  with  their  reemployment  rights  status  under  chapter  43  of 
title  38.15 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  at  least  half  the  27,000 
title  32  AGR  members  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty  have 
previously  qualified  as  veterans.  For  those  who  are  not  already 
veterans,  the  benefits  for  which  they  would  not  qualify  appear 
to  be  those  covered  by  the  following  chapters  of  title  38: 

•  Chapter  17  -  nonservice  connected  VA  health  care 

•  Chapter  23  -  burial  allowance 

•  Chapter  24  -  plot  allowance,  headstone  marker,  and  flag 

•  Chapter  37  -  home  loan  guaranty  benefits 

•  Chapter  30  -  educational  assistance 

The  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984 
(Public  Law  98-94)  added  a  new  section  335  to  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  providing  that  AGR  members  be  entitled  to 

all  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  me  .oers  called  to  active 
duty  under  section  265  of  title  10..."  Thi:-  r  w  provision 
technically  changed  AGR  status  to  that  of  mem. ^rs  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  for  title  38  purposes. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  change  in  status  was  never 
implemented  with  respect  to  the  administrative  practices  that 
determine  title  38  benefits,  perhaps  because  the  implications  of 
the  new  section  335  were  not  clearly  understood.  Section  335 
was  viewed  as  an  Interim  solution  to  the  general  problem  of  the 
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status  of  National  Guard  members  on  full-time  duty,  which  may 
have  further  hindered  the  needed  administrative  changes.  The 
general  problem  with  status  of  AGR  members  centered  on  the  issue 
of  whether  these  members  served  in  a  state  or  federal  status. 

The  interim  nature  of  section  335  was  clearly  Implied  in  section 
504(c)  of  Public  Law  98-94,  which  required  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  a  draft  of  legislation  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  "to 
provide  on  a  permanent  basis  that  members  of  the  National  Guard 
[as  described  in  the  new  section  335  of  title  32]  are  under 
State  control  except  when  explicitly  ordered  to  the  Federal 
service  in  accordance  with  law."  As  a  result  of  the  draft 
legislation  submitted,  section  414  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525)  created  a  new  status 
"Full-time  National  Guard  duty,"  and  section  335  was  repealed. 

As  now  set  out  in  section  101(42)  of  title  10  and  section 
101(19)  of  title  32,  full-time  National  Guard  duty  has  the 
following  definition: 

Training  or  other  duty,  other  than  inactive  duty, 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  in  the  member's  status  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  of  a  state  or  territory,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  section  316,  502,  503,  504,  or  505  of 
this  title  (title  32)  for  which  the  member  is  entitled 
to  pay  from  the  United  States  or  for  which  the  member 
has  waived  pay  from  the  United  States. 

Members  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty  are  not  in  federal 
service  but,  for  the  purpose  of  laws  providing  benefits  for 
members,  their  dependents,  and  beneficiaries,  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  is  deemed  to  be  active  duty  in  the  federal  service, 
"except  that  for  purposes  of  title  38  such  duty  shall  be 
considered  to  be  active  duty  training."  (See  sections  3686  and 
8686  of  title  10.  )^*’ 

There  is  limited  legislative  history  for  section  414  of  Public 
Law  98-525,  which  created  the  full-time  National  Guard  duty 
status  and  which  also  amended  section  3686  and  8686  to  treat 
this  duty  as  active  duty  for  training  for  title  38  purposes. 

The  DoD  legislative  proposal  did  not  contain  this  restriction, 
and  there  is  no  sectional  analysis  for  section  414  in  the 
conference  report  on  Public  Law  98-525.  Informal  discussion 
with  Individuals  concerned  with  this  issue  indicates  that  they 
knew  that  National  Guard  members  who  performed  full-time  duty 
would  receive  Increased  VA  benefits  without  this  provision. 
Because  VA  benefits  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  issue  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,  the  limiting  "active  duty  for 
training"  language  was  added  to  sections  3686  and  8686  of  title 
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10  simply  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Apparently  it  was  felt 
that  a  change  to  the  existing  status,  active  duty  for  training, 
should  be  independently  considered  because  it  would  cause  a 
change  in  benefits.  (AGR  status  with  respect  to  military 
personnel  and  criminal  law  is  also  complicated  in  other 
respects.  Major  Thomas  Frank  England's  article  on  this  subject 
in  Volume  106  of  the  Military  Law  Review  is  an  excellent 
reference. 

Conclusions  -  VA  Benefits  for  Title  32  AGR  Members 

National  Guard  title  32  AGRs  perform  essentially  the  same 
full-time  duties  as  do  their  title  10  AGR  counterparts  in 
National  Guard  and  the  other  reserve  components,  and  they  are 
subject  to  most  of  the  same  conditions  of  service  life.  The 
title  32  AGRs  are  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  allowances  and 
are  provided  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  as  their  title  10 
counterparts  with  the  single  exception  of  Veterans'  Benefits. 
They  also  have  differing  reemployment  rights  under  chapter  43  of 
title  38.  This  situation  exists  as  the  result  of  the  available 
statutory  authorities  used  to  create  the  title  32  AGR  program, 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  decision  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  VA  benefits  for  these  members. 

Budget  Impact 

Cost  analysis  indicates  that  the  added  cost  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  total  population  of  title  32  AGRs  without 
veteran  status,  and  for  those  projected  through  FY  1992,  ranges 
up  to  $147,000  dollars  per  year.  Selected  data  is  shown  in 
Table  3-32,  which  follows. 

Recommendation  -  VA  Benefits  for  Title  32  AGR  Members 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  remedial  legislation  be 

developed  to  amend  the  United  States  Code  so  that  members 
serving  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty  (other  than  for 
training  only)  have  the  same  status,  with  the  same 
consequences  for  title  38  purposes,  as  members  who  serve  on 
active  duty. 


Nondisabilitv  Separation  Pav  for  Reserve  Enlisted  MPiBhern 

Officers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  who  serve  on  full-time  duty  may  become  entitled  to 
nondisability  separation  pay  (or  "separation  pay")  authorized  by 
section  1174(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  By  law, 
reservists  and  regular  officers  are  eligible  to  receive  this 
pay;  regular  enlisted  members  are  not.  To  receive  separation 
pay,  a  member  must  have  completed  at  least  five  but  less  than  20 
years  of  active  service  immediately  prior  to  an  involuntary 
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discharge  or  release  from  active  duty.  For  members  not  on  the 
active  duty  list,  the  five  years  must  be  continuous.  (This 
includes  all  reserve  members  except  for  reserve  commissioned 
officers  who  serve  in  an  active  component  and  compete  with 
regular  officers  for  promotion.)  The  amount  of  separation  pay 
is  based  on  the  years  of  active  service  completed  and  the 
monthly  basic  pay  of  the  member  at  the  time  of  release.  The 
maximum  payment  is  $30,000. 

Historically,  most  involuntary  separations  of  reservists  have 
been  officer  separations.  Relatively  few  reserve  enlisted 
members  served  on  extended  active  duty  during  the  period  from 
the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  until  the  late  1970s;  hence  few 
reserve  enlisted  members  have  been  subject  to  involuntary 
separation.  Current  law  (10  USC,  §1174)  extends  eligibility  to 
reserve  enlisted  members  but  not  to  regular  enlisted  members. 

The  issue  is:  "Why  should  reserve  enlisted  members  serving  on 
active  duty  be  eligible  for  separation  pay  while  regular 
enlisted  members  are  not?" 

Separation  pay  is  a  contingency  payment  for  a  member  who  is 
committed  to  a  career  but  to  whom  a  full  military  career  may  be 
denied.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  service  members  to  pursue 
their  career  ambitions  knowing  that,  if  a  full  career  is  denied 
under  the  competitive  system,  adequate  readjustment  pay  will  be 
available  to  ease  reentry  into  civilian  life.  Currently, 
reserve  members  not  on  the  active  duty  list  are  entitled  to 
separation  pay  after  five  years  continuous  active  duty  when  they 
are  involuntarily  released  from  active  duty  or  when  they  are  not 
accepted  after  volunteering  for  an  additional  tour  of  active 
duty. 

The  legislative  history  of  nondisability  separation  pay  dates 
back  as  far  as  1800.  In  recent  history,  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947  (Pub.  L.  80-379)  required,  as  part  of  its  "up-or- 
out"  promotion  system,  the  involuntary  discharge  of  regular 
officers  who  failed  selection  for  promotion  and  who  were  not 
eligible  for  retirement.  The  act  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
"severance  pay"  for  affected  officers.  It  did  not  extend 
eligibility  to  regular  enlisted  members. 

The  Act  of  July  9,  1956,  (Public  Law  84-676)  established  the 
first  specific  nondisability  separation  pay  program  for  reserve 
personnel.  It  added  a  provision  to  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
of  1952  that  allowed  payment  of  "readjustment  pay"  to  reserve 
members,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  who  were  involuntarily 
called  to  active  duty  and  who,  after  five  or  more  years  of 
continuous  active  duty,  were  involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty,  or  were  released  at  the  end  of  their  tour  after 
volunteering  but  not  having  been  accepted  for  an  additional 
tour. 
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Table  3-32. 


VA  Benefits  for  Title  32  National  Guard  AGRs 


Projected  New  Ellglbles 


Projected  Number 

FY  1988 

FY  1990 

FY  1992 

POM  End  Strength 

14,712 

17,408 

21,002 

Gains 

2,151 

3,558 

3,819 

Losses 

1,323 

1,461 

1,936 

Bv  Benefit  Category* 

Health  Care 

132 

146 

193 

Burial  Allowance 

Death  Benefits: 

3 

4 

3 

Plot 

17 

28 

31 

Headstone 

14 

23 

25 

Headstone  allowance 

3 

5 

5 

Flag 

19 

35 

34 

Home  Loan  Guarantee 

- 

226 

273 

Educational  Benefits 

- 

- 

881 

Cost 

of  Their  Benefits 

Benefits 

FY  1988 

FY  1990 

FY  1992 

Health  Care 

$7,741 

$8,562 

$11,317 

Burial  Allowance 

Death  Benefits: 

$367 

$367 

$734 

Plot 

$2,550 

$4,200 

$4,650 

Headstone 

$854 

$1,403 

$1,525 

Headstone  allowance 

$213 

$355 

$355 

Flag 

$532 

$980 

$952 

Home  Loan  Guarantee  ** 

- 

- 

$127,608 

Total  Cost 

$12,257 

$15,867 

$147,141 

Educational  Benefits  *** 

fSl.7  m) 

f$.9  m) 

Notes : 

*  Loss  rates  are  used  to  compute  health  care  and 

burial  allowances;  gains  (new  eligibles)  are  used 
for  all  other  computations. 

**  The  VA  home  loan  program  is  self-sustaining  through 
the  first  year.  Thereafter  there  is  a  cost,  based 
on  projected  foreclosure  rates. 

***  Educational  benefits  are  a  net  cash  inflow  through 
FY  1992  because  mandatory  member  contributions 
exceed  outlays.  If  proposed  legislation  is 
effective  in  FY  1989,  the  earliest  date  a  veteran 
would  be  eligible  to  use  the  benefit  is  FY  1991. 

Source:  Data  for  computations  provided  by  VA  Staff. 
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The  first  reserve-specific  separation  pay  legislation  was 
passed  in  1956  as  the  solution  to  an  officer  over-strength 
problem.  Large  numbers  of  reserve  officers  had  been 
involuntarily  called  to  active  duty  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
When  the  hostilities  ended,  many  of  these  officers  were  no 
longer  needed  to  meet  active  duty  requirements.  Of  the  268,000 
reserve  officers  on  active  duty  at  the  beginning  of  FY  1954, 
83,000  were  released  during  the  year.  The  original  draft  of  the 
1956  bill  to  provide  "readjustment  pay"  would  have  applied  only 
to  commissioned  and  warrant  officers.  The  House  of 
Representatives  amended  the  proposal,  however,  to  include 
enlisted  members.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  stated 
that,  although  very  few  enlisted  men  were  involuntarily  released 
from  active  duty  after  having  served  five  continuous  years,  "the 
rehabilitation  problem  will  be  as  serious  for  one  man  as 
another,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  enlisted  or 
officer  status  when  he  is  released  from  active  duty. "^® 

Although  the  original  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  solve  a 
reserve  officer  problem,  the  amended  bill  provided  eligibility 
for  separation  pay  to  reserve  enlisted  members. 

In  1980,  in  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(DOPMA)  (Public  Law  96-513) ,  Congress  unified  separation  pay 
authority  for  regulars  and  reservists.  In  addition  to 
authorizing  separation  pay  for  regular  officers,  it  provided 
that  "a  member  of  an  armed  force  other  than  a  regular  member 
...is  entitled  to  separation  pay. ..if  (A)  the  member's  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  is  involuntary;  or  (B)  the  member 
was  not  accepted  for  an  additional  tour  of  active  duty  for  which 
he  volunteered." 

The  new  law  standardized  the  name  "separation  pay,"  provided  a 
standard  formula  for  computing  the  amount  of  pay,  and  increased 
the  maximum  payment  from  $15,000  to  $30,000.  It  also  provided 
uniform  rules  governing  eligibility  for  entitlement.  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Report  No.  96-1462  cited  existing  law 
as  a  basis  for  not  including  regular  enlisted  members  in  the  new 
legislation. 

There  is  no  vesting  in  military  retirement  plans  prior  to 
retirement  qualification.  Members  who  volunteer  for  active 
military  service  (with  the  expectation  of  completing  a  career) 
may  nevertheless  be  separated  to  meet  service  requirements  prior 
to  completion  of  20  years  of  active  duty.  It  has  been  argued 
during  development  of  prior  legislation  that  separation  pay  in 
these  and  similar  circumstances  is  necessary  in  order  to  allow 
members  to  readjust  adequately  to  civilian  life. 

Promotion,  separation  and  retention  matters  for  active  duty 
list  officers  are  detailed  in  laws  as  well  as  in  DoD 
regulations.  Officers  on  the  active  duty  list  are  all 
potentially  in  a  career  track.  As  opposed  to  officer  programs. 
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enlistment  programs  have  historically  always  been  for  specified 
periods  with  no  guarantee  of  career  status.  For  the  most  part, 
enlisted  personnel  management  is  based  on  policy  rather  than 
law.  Incentives  and  options  have  been  offered  at  reenlistment 
points  In  order  to  retain  members  with  the  skills  and  experience 
needed.  A  case  may  be  made,  therefore,  that  separation  pay  for 
enlisted  members  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  status 
in  which  they  serve. 

Conclusions 

Reserve  enlisted  members  who  now  serve  on  extended  active  duty 
for  more  than  five  continuous  years  are  almost  all  serving  in 
support  of  the  organization,  training,  administration, 
recruitment,  or  instruction  of  the  reserve  components  in  AGR 
status.  These  programs  remain  relatively  volatile  with  respect 
to  requirements  and  policies  for  PCS,  career  status,  tenure,  and 
other  personnel  management  practices.  Typically,  members 
serving  in  these  programs  come  from  full-time  civilian 
employment  status  and  have  entered  at  an  older  age  than  have 
regular  enlisted  members.  Clearly,  compared  with  the  career 
status  of  regular  enlisted  members,  the  career  status  of  the 
reserve  AGR  is  more  uncertain.  The  service  of  the  AGR  is 
typically  based  upon  an  agreed  term  of  active  duty  service 
rather  than  a  complete  enlistment.  This  term  is  typically 
shorter  than  the  maximum  enlistment  period  otherwise  allowed. 
(Normally,  the  enlistment  period  is  adjusted  to  coincide  with 
the  tour  length.) 

The  military  services  have  ample  authority  in  law  and 
regulation  to  control  active  duty  tour  lengths  (and  thus 
entitlement  to  separation  pay)  for  reservists.  They  also  have 
authority  to  conduct  screening  boards  for  continuation  in  their 
FTS  programs  and  to  release  program  members  from  active  duty  to 
meet  service  manpower  requirements.  All  of  these  management 
mechanisms  allow  for  adequate  controls  over  entitlement  to 
separation  pay.  In  fact,  only  a  few  enlisted  reservists  have 
drawn  such  pay  during  the  past  five  years:  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  reported  only  two,  and  there  were  none  reported  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  or  the  Air  National  Guard. 
The  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  could  not  report 
numbers  because  their  financial  reporting  system  does  not 
differentiate  officers  from  enlisted  or  active  component  from 
reserve  component  members.  The  Army  estimates  that  a  total  of 
no  more  than  a  dozen  enlisted  Guard  and  Reserve  members  drew 
separation  pay  in  FY  1986. 

Recommendation  -  Nondisability  Separation  Pay 

■  Given  the  existing  state  of  AGR  enlisted  program 

management  within  the  reserve  components  and  the  fact 
that  enlisted  members  typically  have  left  established 
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civilian  careers  to  serve  in  AGR  status,  the  6th  QRNC 
reccsaends  no  change  be  made  to  existing  legislative 
authority  at  this  tiee. 


TAR/AGR  Selective  Reenlistnent  Bonus 

Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  restricts 
eligibility  for  a  selective  reenlistment  bonus  (SRB) ,  in  amounts 
up  to  $30,000,  to  enlisted  members  of  a  regular  component.  As 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  TAR/AGR  members  are  not 
eligible  even  though  they  serve  on  full-time  active  duty.  The 
Navy  has  proposed  paying  this  bonus  to  enlisted  TARs  in  hard-to¬ 
man  skills.  Therefore,  the  6th  QRMC  reviewed  this  issue  along 
with  its  study  of  special  and  incentive  pays.  The  review 
yielded  the  following  results. 

•  Current  retention  of  TAR  personnel  is  very  high  and  does 
not  warrant  a  bonus  incentive. 

•  There  is  no  indication  of  a  requirement  for  an  SRB  for  AGRs 
in  the  other  reserve  components  at  this  time. 

Conclusion 

Payment  of  TAR/AGR  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  is  not 
required  and  cannot  be  justified  at  this  time. 

Budget  I^>act 

The  cost  of  paying  a  selective  reenlistment  bonus  to  TARs 
would  be  $7.0  million  in  FY  1988,  and  $8.9  million  in  FY  1989. 

Recomnendation  -  TAR/AGR  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus 

■  The  6th  QRNC  recommends  that  section  308  of  title  37, 

United  States  Code,  not  be  amended  to  authorize  payment  of 
selective  reenlistment  bonuses  (SRB's)  to  TAR/AGR  members 
until  such  time  as  a  requirement  for  such  authority  can  be 
demonstrated . 


Educational  Benefits  for  AGRs 

Public  Law  98-525  established  the  Mew  GI  Bill  program  that 
consists  of  educational  assistance  for  active  duty  service 
personnel  (chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States  Code)  and  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  (chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code).  Public  Law  100-48  on  May  19,  1987  made  the  new  GI 
Bill  permanent  and  renamed  it  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  (MGIB)  Act 
of  1984. 
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AGRs,  by  virtue  of  their  full-time  active  duty  status  and 
their  membership  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  may  be  entitled  to 
receive  educational  benefits  under  both  programs.  AGRs  entering 
on  active  duty  during  the  period  July  1,  1985,  through  June  30, 
1988,  qualify  for  chapter  30  <LCtive  duty  benefits.  If  these 
members  are  enlisted  for  a  period  of  six  years  or,  for  officers, 
agree  to  serve  for  six  years  past  any  existing  service 
commitment,  they  also  qualify  for  chapter  106  Selected  Reserve 
benefits. 

The  legislativ'T-  history  of  the  MGIB  indicates  that  it  was 
enacted  for  two  primary  purposes.^®  First,  the  program  was 
created  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of  veterans  to  civilian 
life  following  their  separation  from  military  service.  Second, 
it  was  designed  to  assist  the  Armed  Forces  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  high  quality  personnel.  Since  the  Selected  Reserve  is 
predominantly  a  part-time  military  force,  the  first  purpose, 
assisting  the  transition  to  civilian  life,  is  of  little 
relevance  to  the  chapter  106  reserve  program;  its  purpose  is 
clearly  directed  at  recruiting  and  retaining  quality  personnel. 

Dual  entitlement  to  both  active  and  reserve  educational 
assistance  programs,  albeit  that  only  one  benefit  can  be 
received  at  one  time  and  there  is  a  48  month  cap  on  total 
benefits,  provides  AGR  members  benefits  in  excess  of  those 
received  by  their  active  component  counterparts.  This  seems 
neither  necessary  nor  equitable.  A  more  logical  arrangement 
would  be  to  target  the  chapter  106  program  benefits  where  they 
are  needed  most:  for  recruiting  and  retaining  part-time  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve.  This  would  require  limiting  AGR 
entitlement  to  the  chapter  30  active  duty  program.  AGRs  would 
then  earn  benefits  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  active  component 
counterparts,  and  they  would  retain  the  benefit  most  appropriate 
to  assist  their  transition  from  active  duty  to  civilian  life,  as 
is  suitable  to  their  active  duty  status. 

Budget  Impact 

Detailed  dollar  projections  were  not  possible  based  on  limited 
data;  however,  broad  estimate  of  savings  is  about  $1  million 
annually.  There  are  now  about  1,000  AGRs  using  the  chapter  106 
benefit. 

Conclusions 

The  intent  of  Congress  and  the  needs  of  the  Services  would 
best  be  met  by  limiting  AGR  members  to  a  single  educational 
benefit  program.  The  most  appropriate  single  program  is  the 
MGIB  active  duty  program  authorized  by  chapter  30  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 
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Recamnendation  -  Educational  Benefits  for  AGRs 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  2UBendfflent  of  section  2132,  chapter 
106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  that  full-time 
active  duty  service  as  AGR  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
can  be  credited  only  for  use  with  the  educational 
assistance  program  established  under  chapter  30  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 


Overall  SimmiaT-v  of  Issues 

Having  explored  the  details,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the 
central  issue  and  sum  up  the  results  of  the  analysis  before 
moving  on  to  the  final  conclusions  and  recommendations.  Given 
the  somewhat  differing  conditions  of  service,  should  AGRs  and 
TARs  receive  the  same  compensation  and  benefits  as  their 
counterparts  serving  in  the  active  components? 

The  summaries  of  institutional  policies  and  perspectives  show 
a  great  deal  of  diversity  in  management  programs  among  the 
various  components.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  have  minimal  AGR  programs  that  are  used  primarily  to 
meet  statutory  tour  and  recruiting  functional  requirements.  The 
other  components  have  much  larger  AGR  programs,  covering  a  wide 
spectrum  of  functions.  However,  no  matter  how  diverse  these 
functions  may  be,  the  statutes  require  that  they  all  relate  to 
the  performance  of  full-time  support  of  the  reserve  components, 
and  that  other  AGR  duty  assignments  be  made  only  for  the  purpose 
of  periodic  refresher  training.  Some  AGR  populations,  such  as 
those  in  the  two  National  Guard  components,  will  perforce  serve 
near  their  homes  for  the  most  part.  Others,  such  as  those  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  especially  TARs,  will  serve  under 
conditions  much  more  similar  to  those  of  the  active  forces. 
Overseas  and  sea  duty  demands  are  less  for  AGRs  than  for  active 
component  members,  but  there  is  little  or  no  difference  with 
respect  to  other  aspects  of  service.  The  view  that  equal 
treatment  is  required  to  maintain  a  high  quality  force  is  an 
additional  important  consideration. 

Through  the  analysis  of  survey  data  and  other  supporting  data, 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  first  time  to  make  across-the-board 
quantitative  comparisons  of  many  aspects  of  the  conditions  of 
service  for  active  component  members  and  AGR/TARs.  As  expected 
for  the  two  most  often-cited  areas,  frequency  of  moves  and 
family  separations,  active  component  members  do  have  the  most 
rigorous  service  conditions,  but  the  comparisons  also  depict  a 
wide  variation  within  and  between  components  and  reveal  that  a 
relatively  high  level  of  short  term  separation  from  family  is 
experienced  by  the  AGR  population. 
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Naval  Reservists  are  virtually  identical  to  their  counterparts 
in  the  active  component,  but  there  are  wide  differences  between 
members  of  other  reserve  components  and  their  counterparts. 
Within  components  comparing  officer  and  enlisted  populations, 
the  difference  in  conditions  is  often  far  greater  than  the 
corresponding  differences  between  active  component  members  and 
AGR/TAR  members.  In  other  areas,  the  results  are  mixed. 
Sometimes  the  advantage  is  with  active  members  and  sometimes 
with  AGR/TAR  members.  The  net  result  is  a  complex  interaction 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages  within  each  component.  Due  to 
the  wide  range  in  service  conditions,  it  would  be  especially 
difficult  to  devise  a  general  formula  to  relate  rigors  of 
service  to  compensation  rates  on  a  rational  basis. 

A  systematic  review  of  all  compensation  elements  confirmed 
that  compensation  systems  for  active  component  members  and 
AGR/TARs  are  essentially  the  same.  However,  equal  application 
of  compensation  rules  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
compensation  costs  are  identical  for  these  two  groups.  The 
number  of  members  drawing  special  pays,  for  example,  was  found 
to  be  higher  on  the  active  component  side.  Likewise,  since 
enlistment,  reenlistment,  and  other  bonuses  are  paid  by  policy 
on  the  basis  of  service  needs,  AGR/TAR  members  do  not  currently 
receive  such  compensation  even  when  the  statutes  authorize  them. 
Finally,  there  are  several  types  of  allowances  such  as  the 
variable  housing  allowance,  family  separation  allowance, 
dislocation  allowance,  and  hostile  fire/imminent  danger  pay  that 
are  paid,  all  or  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  exposure  to  a 
particular  condition  of  service.  Compensation  elements  that  are 
related  to  conditions  of  service  are  inherently  more  efficient 
and  equitable  than  any  general  remedy  ever  could  be. 

Finally,  four  technical  or  structural  differences  were  found 
in  examining  elements  of  active  component  and  AGR/TAR 
compensation: 

•  VA  Benefits  for  active  component  members  and  title  10  AGRs 
differ  from  those  for  title  32  National  Guard  AGRs. 

•  Entitlement  to  nondisability  separation  pay  for  regular 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  AGR/TAR  enlisted 
members . 

•  Entitlement  to  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  authorized  by 
Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  for  regular 
enlisted  members  differs  from  that  for  AGR/TAR  enlisted 
members . 

•  Educational  benefit  entitlements  for  active  component 
members  differ  from  those  for  AGR  members. 
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Each  of  these  differences  was  reviewed  as  a  separate  issue  and 
specific  reconunendations  developed  for  each  issue  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  section. 


Conclusions 

Although  there  are  specific,  measurable  differences  in 
conditions  of  service  when  comparing  active  component  members 
and  AGR/TARs,  there  is  no  rational  basis  for  making  a  general 
corresponding  adjustment  in  the  compensation  structure. 
Applying  specific  elements  equally  to  each  member  on  the  basis 
of  exposure  to  rigorous  conditions  appears  to  be  an  equitable 
and  efficient  approach  to  this  issue.  The  compensation  of 
active  component  and  AGR/TAR  members  is  essentially  the  same 
except  for  four  technical  or  structural  differences,  two  of 
which  should  be  changed. 


Recommendations 

■  The  6th  QRMC  recommends  that  there  be  no  overall  change  in 
the  way  the  compensation  system  structure  accounts  for 
differences  in  conditions  of  service  between  active 
component  and  AGR/TAR  members,  but  that  these  four  specific 
recommendations  on  stiructural  and  technical  issues  be 
adopted: 

■  Develop  remedial  legislation  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  so  that  members  serving  on  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  (other  than  for  training  only)  have  the 
same  status,  with  the  same  consequences  for  title  38 
purposes,  as  members  who  serve  on  active  duty. 

■  Hake  no  change  to  current  statutes  which  authorize 
separation  pay  for  enlisted  reservists  but  not  for 
enlisted  regular  members.  Given  the  existing  state  of 
AGR  enlisted  program  management  within  the  reserve 
components  and  the  fact  that  enlisted  members  have 
typically  left  estadilished  civilian  careers  to  serve  in 
AGR  status,  the  QRMC  recommends  that  no  change  be  made 
to  existing  legislative  authority  at  this  time. 

■  Do  not  amend  section  308  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  selective  reenlistment 
bonuses  (SRBs)  to  TAR/AGR  members  until  such  time  as  a 
requirement  for  such  authority  can  be  demonstrated. 

■  Amend  section  2132,  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  that  full-time  active  duty  service  as 
AGR  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  can  be  credited  only 
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for  use  with  the  educational  assistance  program 
est£d>lished  under  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 
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Notes 


1.  RCCPDS  data. 

2.  These  members  are  specifically  authorized  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Acts.  For  example,  §412  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FY  1988  and  FY  1989  (P.L.  100-180) 
provides:  "Within  the  strengths  prescribed  in  section  411,  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized,  as  of 
September  30,  1988  and  as  of  September  30,  1989,  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full-time  active  duty  or,  in 
the  case  of  members  of  the  National  Guard,  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  administering, 
recruiting,  instructing,  or  training  the  reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Azmy  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  25,725. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  13,329. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  21,991. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  1,945. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  7,836. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  669." 


3.  U.S.,  Congress.  Senate,  Armed  Services  Committee,  hearing 
on  20  March  1986,  S-3-34,  Part  3. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  By  Memorandum  from  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  Subject:  Full-Time 
Support  fFTS)  of  the  Reserve  Components—  Report  to  Congress 
rRE:  Senate  Report  99-3311.  February  13,  1987. 

6.  "The  AGR  title  10  force"  is  a  euphemism  for  AGRs  serving 
under  the  various  sections  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
including  all  Army  Reserve  AGRs  and  Army  National  Guard  AGRs  who 
are  in  federal  service.  Other  Army  National  Guard  AGRs  serve 
under  title  32,  United  States  Code,  on  full-time  training  duty 
under  state  control  and  are  not  in  federal  service.  See  Chapter 
2  of  this  report  for  further  details. 

7.  The  term  "full-time  active  duty  members  of  the  Naval 
Reserve"  is  synonymous  with  "AGR"  as  defined  in  Reserve 
Component  Categories  of  the  Reserve  Components  of  the  Armed 
Forces .  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve 
Affairs),  August  1987.  It  is  applied  to  all  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  who  are  ordered  to  active  duty  with  their 
consent  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  recruiting,  instructing 
or  training  reserve  component  units  including  Navy  TARS,  TEMACs 
and  T-AGR;  and  it  also  includes  all  individual  members  of  the 
selected  Reserve  who  are  ordered  to  active  duty  in  an  active 
component  organization  with  their  consent  for  the  purpose  of 
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organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  instructing  or  training 
the  reserve  components.  The  latter  are  assigned  in  headquarters 
and  support  functions  and  include  Navy  TARs,  TEAMACS,  MCFTS,  and 
all  statutory  tour  personnel.  It  is  this  larger  AGR  population, 
and  not  the  TAR  sub  population  alone,  that  is  the  siibject  of 
this  report.  It  is  also  the  AGR  population  that  was  surveyed  by 
instrument  Forms  3  and  4  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys; 
the  source  of  AGR/TAR  survey  data  presented  in  this  report. 

The  term  "active  Navy  members"  means  members  of  the  active 
component  of  the  Navy.  It  is  used  in  preference  to  "regular 
Navy  members"  since  there  are  also  reservists  who  are  active 
Navy  members.  These  members  are  reservists  who  are  paid  from 
active  personnel  accounts.  They  are  by  definition  neither  AGRs 
nor  TARs,  but  they  may  nevertheless  be  detailed  to  serve  in 
full-time  support  of  the  Naval  Reserve  under  the  provisions  of 
10  use  §715.  Conversely,  TARs  may  be  detailed  to  serve  with  the 
active  Navy  for  the  specific  purpose  of  receiving  periodic 
refresher  training  under  the  provisions  of  10  USC  §678. 

8.  Statement  of  Vice  Admiral  Cecil  J  Kempf,  USN,  Director  of 
Naval  Reserve,  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Procurement  & 
Military  Nuclear  Systems  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  National  Guard  &  Reserve  Procurement,  26 
March  26,  1987,  p.  5. 

9.  Information  extracted  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
Officer  Transfer  Manual  (NAVPERS  15559) ,  Enlisted  Transfer 
Manual  (NAVPERS  15909C) ,  and  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Manual 
(NAVPERS  1020200) . 

10.  Marine  Corps  Order  1001. 52C  prescribes  policies  and 
procedures  for  FTS  selection,  assignment,  utilization,  and 
administration . 

11.  Letters,  Chief,  Manpower  &  Personnel  Division,  Air 
National  Guard,  to  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  February  15,  1984, 
and  February  20,  1985. 

12.  Full-time  support  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  provided 
by  members  who  are  accounted  for  as  part  of  the  active  component 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  who  are  paid  from  active  Coast  Guard 
funds.  As  a  result,  no  Coast  Guard  members  were  included  in  the 
1986  AGR/TAR  Survey. 

13.  U.S.,  Department  of  Defense.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers.  3rd  ed.,  June 
1987,  provides  a  comprehensive  description  and  history  of  the 
various  elements  of  military  compensation. 

14.  Ibid. 
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15.  There  is  also  a  difference  In  creditability  of  title  32 
service  as  active  ailitary  service  in  computing  Civil  Service 
retirement.  This  difference  appears  to  be  unwarranted,  but  it 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  QRMC  study  plan  and  report. 

16.  It  should  be  noted  that  members  serving  on  full-time 
National  Guard  duty  may  perform  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  under  certain  circumstances.  For  example,  when  an  Air 
National  Guard  aircrew  member  performs  an  air  defense  alert 
mission  or  any  duty  outside  the  CONUS,  the  member  is,  under  the 
terms  of  the  governing  regulation  and  the  basic  orders  governing 
the  member's  service,  automatically  placed  under  10  U.S.C. 

§672 (d)  for  the  duration  of  the  mission  or  duty.  Similar  rules 
apply  to  the  Army  National  Guard.  The  effect  of  these  frequent, 
short  periods  of  active  duty  (other  than  for  training) 
interspersed  in  title  32  tours,  is  unclear  with  respect  to 
veterans  status  and  VA  benefit  determinations. 

17.  England,  Thomas  F.  "The  Active  Guard/Reserve  Program:  A 
New  Military  Status",  Military  Law  Review,  vol  106,  1984,  pp.  1- 
75. 


18.  U.S.,  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Providing  Readjustment  Pav  for  Members  of  the  Reserve  Components 
Involuntarily  Released  from  Active  Duty.  House  Report  84-1960, 
March  28,  1956,  p.2. 

19.  U.S.,  Congress.  House,  The  New  GI  Bill  -  Its 
Implementation  and  Effectiyeness:  Trio  Report  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  House  Committee  Print  No.  5,  100th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  Goyt  Printing  Office,  1987,  p.  2. 
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Chapter  4.  KEUTARY  TECHMICIAM  AMD  ACTIVE  GUARD/RESERVE  COST 
C(»0>ARISON  -  BACKC»OnMD 


Report  Oraemization  for  the  Cost  Comaarison  Analysis 

This  is  the  first  of  three  chapters  devoted  to  the  relative 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  AGR  and  the  military  technician.  In 
this  chapter,  the  historical  context  of  the  issue  is  developed 
in  more  detail  than  it  is  in  Chapter  1  where  the  issue  is 
introduced.  The  goal  is  to  explain  how  the  question  of  relative 
costs  has  evolved  and  to  describe  the  results  of  previous 
analyses  and  cost  comparisons.  Chapter  5  focuses  on  the  6th 
QRMC  military  technician  and  AGR  cost  comparison  model  including 
its  development,  capediilities  and  limitations,  operation,  and 
results.  Chapter  6  addresses  the  relationship  between  costs  and 
other  management  considerations  for  full-time  support  manpower. 
The  objective  of  this  final  chapter  is  to  review  the  question  of 
relative  cost  as  it  impacts  upon  management  of  the  military 
technician  and  AGR  force  as  a  whole. 


Scope  of  the  Cost  Comparison  Analysis 

During  the  past  decade,  much  of  the  continuing  controversy 
over  full-time  support  for  the  reserve  components  has  focused  on 
the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  using  military  technicians 
and  AGRs  to  provide  full-time  support  in  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  If  there  has  been  a  consensus 
about  any  aspect  of  the  issue,  it  has  been  that  additional  full¬ 
time  support  is  necessary  to  meet  the  increasing  missions  and 
responsibilities  that  have  been  assigned  to  these  components. 
However,  each  new  budget  cycle  has  marked  another  round  in  the 
debate  on  which  category  of  full-time  support  manpower  is  the 
most  cost-effective,  and  there  have  been  no  easy  answers  on 
either  the  cost  or  the  effectiveness  side  of  the  question. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  included  a  review  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  issue  and  an  examination  of  prior  work  that 
has  been  done  to  measure  and  portray  the  actual  compensation 
costs.  Computer  Based  Systems,  Inc.  developed  an  automated  cost 
comparison  model  for  significant  elements  of  military  technician 
and  AGR  compensation  costs  as  part  of  the  study  effort,  and  the 
results  were  used  as  the  basis  for  objective  comparisons  in  this 
report.  Since  compensation  costs  are  intricately  connected  to 
manpower  management  systems,  management  practices  for  both 
military  technicians  and  AGRs  were  reviewed.  Available 
personnel  information  was  examined,  including  manpower  force 
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structure  data  submitted  by  the  Services  or  available  in  RCCPDS 
and  other  data  files  maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data 
Center,  results  of  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  of 
Selected  Reserve  officer  and  enlisted  personnel,  and  data 
provided  in  pviblished  reports  or  by  Service  points  of  contact. 
Reports  prepared  by  elements  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches,  such  as  congressional  committees  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  were  also  reviewed  along  with  Departmental 
responses . 


Grotfth  of  the  Full-Time  Support  Program  the  Army  and  Air 
Force 

Although  the  issue  of  cost-effectiveness  centers  on  which 
category  of  manpower  to  use,  it  is  also  important  to  understand 
the  major  trends  in  the  size  of  the  forces  involved. 

Significant  changes  have  occurred  in  both  the  size  of  individual 
categories,  especially  for  the  AGR  program,  and  in  total  full¬ 
time  support  strength. 

Growth  in  the  AGR  Program 

As  described  in  chapter  1,  prior  to  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the 
predominant  form  of  full-time  support  manpower  employed  in  Army 
and  Air  Force  reserve  components  was  military  technicians. 

There  were  some  full-time  active  duty  reservists  employed  then, 
as  there  are  today,  to  meet  statutory  tour  and  recruiting 
requirements.  However,  full-time  active  duty  reservists  were 
not  employed  to  provide  full-time  unit  support  in  Army  and  Air 
Force  reserve  components.  Today,  military  technicians  continue 
their  role  as  an  important  segment  of  the  full-time  support 
forces  of  these  four  components,  while  AGRs  have  been  added  in 
significant  nvtmbers  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve, 
and  Air  National  Guard.  Only  the  Air  Force  Reserve  does  not 
employ  AGRs  to  provide  unit  support.  Table  4-1  provides  a 
comparison  of  military  technician  and  AGR  strengths  at  the  end 
of  Fiscal  Year  1979  (before  the  assignment  of  significant 
numbers  of  AGRs  to  full-time  unit  support  duties)  and  in 
December  1987. 

Growth  In  Military  Member  Strength  in  the  Full-time  Support 
Program 

By  the  late  1970s,  new  missions  and  the  need  for  increased 
responsiveness  had  generated  a  basic  requirement  for  more  full¬ 
time  support  personnel  in  the  reserve  forces.  Additional  full¬ 
time  active  duty  reservists  had  already  been  called  to  duty  as 
recruiters  after  the  1973  transition  from  conscription  to 
voluntary  service  in  the  Armed  Forces;  however,  the  need  for 
additional  support  extended  to  the  day-to-day  operation  of  units 
as  well.  The  requirement  was  especially  great  in  the  Army's 
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Table  4>l.  Military  Technician  and  AGR  Strength  Comparison  - 
1979  to  1987 

1979  1987  %  Change 


Component 

MT 

AGR 

MT 

AGR 

MT 

ME 

ARNG 

25,256 

4,113 

23,608 

25,059 

-7 

509 

USAR 

5,384 

2,549 

7,330 

12,478 

27 

390 

ANG 

21,693 

1,253 

23,084 

7,525 

6 

501 

USAFR 

■  .5.9a4 

436 

_ 62S 

_i2 

Total 

58,317 

8,351 

62,690 

45,687 

7 

447 

Source:  RCCPDS  (September,  1979,  and  December,  1987) ,  and 
OASO(RA)  files  (FY  1979  AGR  strengths) 


reserve  components,  where  obtaining  more  full-time  manpower  to 
meet  mission  requirements  was  perhaps  more  important  than 
whether  the  best  choice  of  manpower  was  military  technicians  or 
full-time  active  duty  members.  Although  "What  kind?"  has  often 
overshadowed  "How  many?"  in  the  debate  over  this  issue,  the  need 
for  growth  has  not  been  disregarded.  Significant  overall  growth 
has  been  programmed  by  the  relative  need  in  each  component.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  4-2. 


Table  4-2.  Changes  in  combined  Strength  of  Military  Technicians 
and  AGRs  -  1979  to  1987 


Comnonent 

1979 

1987 

%  Chance 

ARNG 

29,369 

48,667 

66 

USAR 

7,933 

19,808 

150 

ANG 

22,946 

30,609 

33 

USAFR 

6.420 

9.293 

Total 

66,668 

108,377 

63 

Source:  RCCPDS  (September,  1979,  and  DeceBd>er,  1987),  and 
OASD(RA)  files  (FY  1979  AGR  strengths) 

Note:  During  this  period,  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  and 

Air  Force  Selected  Reserve  Increased  39%  from  685,558  to 
954,015. 
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Studies  and  Congressional  Actions  -  196<  1978 

♦  .  ■ 

During  the  period  from  1968  to  1978,  a  series  of  key  studies 
and  congressional  actions  set  the  stage  for  the  subseguent  major 
changes  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  full-time  support  programs. 

The  National  Guard  Technician  Act  of  1968 

The  National  Guard  Technician  Act  of  1968  provided  a  standard 
retirement  and  fringe  benefit  program  for  National  Guard 
technicians.  In  1967  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff 
Retirement  Systems  reported  that  there  were  over  38,000  National 
Guard  technicians  who  were  authorized  retirement  under  a  system 
in  which  the  federal  government  would  contribute  up  to  six  and 
one-half  percent  of  compensation  to  the  state  to  support  state 
retirement  programs.  The  study  found  that  "today,  years  after 
Federal  support  of  state  retirement  programs  for  this  purpose 
was  originally  offered,  less  than  one-third  of  the  more  than 
38,000  National  Guard  technicians  (including  D.C.  Technicians 
covered  by  CSR)  are  now  covered  by  State  retirement  programs."^ 
The  C2j3inet  Committee  noted  that  proposed  remedial  legislation 
had  been  regularly  introduced  without  success  and  recommended 
that  National  Guard  technicians  be  designated  by  statute  as 
federal  employees.^  The  1968  Act  finally  solved  this 
deficiency.  The  Act  also  defined  the  authority  of  the  states 
with  respect  to  the  technician  program  as  well  as  the  legal 
status  of  technicians  (including  placing  them  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act) .  In  accomplishing  these 
legislative  objectives,  the  Act  recognized  the  technicians  as 
federal  employees^  and  codified  certain  key  status  requirements. 
The  result  of  these  actions  has  had  far-reaching  impact  on  the 
full-time  support  programs  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Due 
to  the  importance  of  this  act,  its  legislative  history,  as 
described  in  U.  S.  Senate  Report  90-1446,  is  Included  at 
Appendix  C. 

Among  the  key  status  requirements  codified  was  the  requirement 
to  hold  concurrent  National  Guard  membership  as  a  condition  for 
civilian  employment,  a  condition  commonly  known  as  "dual 
status."  Dual  status  was  required  for  about  95  percent  of  the 
technician  force  who  were  designated  as  excepted  service 
employees.  The  remainder  were  designated  as  competitive  service 
employees  with  no  dual  status  requirement.  The  concept  of  the 
technician  program  with  this  dual  status  requirement,  as  stated 
in  Senate  Report  90-1446  (Appendix  C,  p.  2) ,  serves  as  a  concise 
statement  of  the  basic  requirements  for  most  military 
technicians  in  both  Guard  and  Reserve  forces:  "The  concept  of 
the  technician  program  is  that  the  technicians  will  serve 
concurrently  in  three  different  ways: 

•  Perform  full-time  civilian  work  in  their  units. 
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•  Perform  military  training  and  duty  in  their  units;  and 

•  Be  available  to  enter  active  Federal  Service  at  any  time 
their  units  are  called." 

These  basic  requirements  were  included  in  the  Army's  memorandum 
of  agreement  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  was 
negotiated  during  this  period.^ 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission  (DMC)  was  a  bipartisan  panel 
chartered  by  title  VII  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  of  1974.^  Three  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  were  appointed  by  the  President  and  four  by  the 
Congress.  This  prestigious  body  was  created  out  of  concern  for 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  military  manpower.^  Because  its 
conclusion  eUsout  full-time  support  manning  was  controversial, 
and  because  this  conclusion  was  based  on  an  incomplete  cost 
analysis,  the  TMC  became  a  major  stimulus  for  subsequent  full¬ 
time  support  analyses  as  well  as  the  focal  point  for  debate  in 
the  last  half  of  the  1970s. 

In  its  April  1976  report,  the  DMC  concluded: 

The  objectives  of  the  technician  program  can  be 
accomplished  at  a  substantial  savings  by  ultimately 
replacing  the  technicians  with  full-time  active  duty 
Guardsmen  and  reservists.  The  use  of  Guardsmen  and 
reservists  on  active  duty  would  protect  the  citizen- 
soldier  concept  which  is  basic  to  this  Nation's  Guard 
and  Reserve  system.  Implementation  of  this  change 
would  eliminate  dual  pay  and  retirement  for  what  in 
essence  is  the  seme  job.' 

Savings  were  estimated  as  an  approximate  total  figure  "in  excess 
of  $270  million  per  year"  in  direct  pay  costs  for  the  four  Army 
and  Air  Force  reserve  components.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
project  retirement  costs.  Instead,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
technician's  "dual  retirement"  was  generally  in  excess  of  the 
active  duty  retiree's  retirement.  "Protecting  the  citizen- 
soldier  concept"  was  a  euphemism  for  eliminating  labor  union 
influence . 

The  CMC  analysis  did  not  include  complete  data  on  all  of  the 
components  Involved  nor  did  it  consider  elements  of  compensation 
beyond  direct  pay  costs.  According  to  the  Commission's  staff 
paper, ^  dollar  and  strength  figures  for  direct  pay  costs  were 
computed  only  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  technician  program 
(roughly  10  percent  of  the  total  technician  population) ,  and  the 
results  were  correlated  with  a  "comparable  active  duty  force" 
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that  is  not  further  identified  in  the  Commission's  report.  The 
Air  Force  Reserve  results  were  then  projected  for  the  technician 
populations  in  other  components  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
strengths.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  actual  indirect  pay 
costs  such  as  retirement,  perhaps  because  it  was  assumed  that, 
if  technicians  could  qualify  for  both  civil  service  and  military 
reserve  service  retirement  checks,  their  doing  so  would  surely 
generate  higher  costs.  Apparently  a  more  detailed  analysis  was 
not  made  nor  considered  necessary. 

Actions  of  the  House  Appropriations  CosBlttee 

That  the  DMC  would  have  a  powerful  influence  soon  became 
apparent.  Public  Law  93-365,  the  DoD  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1975,  had  directed  the  use  of 
"the  least  costly  form  of  manpower  that  is  consistent  with 
military  requirements  and  other  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,"  and  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  soon  applied 
this  imperative  to  the  DNC's  conclusion.^  Using  budget  data, 
the  Committee  made  its  o%m  cost  estimate  that  showed  FY  1978 
annual  savings  of  over  $350  million  in  direct  pay  costs  if 
technicians  were  to  be  replaced  with  active  duty  reservists. 

The  Committee  was  unable  to  estimate  potential  retirement  cost 
savings  for  such  a  plan  but  asserted,  "We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are  substantial."  Citing  the  conclusion  of  the 
me,  the  Committee  recommended  a  general  provision  that  would 
have  prohibited  the  employment  or  replacement  of  any  civilian 
technicians  after  October  1,  1977,  and  it  advocated  a  gradual 
phase-out  of  the  technician  force  through  attrition. 

The  recommendation  was  not  subsequently  enacted  because  other 
studies  were  under  way;^^  however,  in  explaining  its  rationale, 
the  Committee  enumerated  several  considerations  other  than  cost 
that  were  later  to  become  more  important  agenda  items  in  the 
debate; 

•  Unionization  of  the  military  was  portrayed  as  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  the  Committee. 

•  Lack  of  statutory  authority  for  Amy  and  Air  Reserves 
referred  to  the  fact  that,  in  these  components, 
technician  prv.M7rams  were  not  prescribed  by  statutory 
authority  (which  sets  military  membership  as  a 
condition  of  employment)  as  is  the  case  in  the 
National  Guard.  About  20  percent  of  Army  Reserve 
technicians  had  no  military  membership  (a  condition 
called  "status  quo")  and  were  therefore  not 
mobilization  assets. 
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•  Manageaent:  problems  with  technicians  created  by  the 
unique  status  of  technicians  in  holding  both  military 
and  civilian  positions  were  cited  in  the  form  of  split 
supervision  and  disruption  in  the  normal  military 
chain  of  command. 

•  Reserve  morale  problems  associated  with  technicians 
were  reported  as  causing  part-time  reservists  to 
perceive  technicians  as  often  having  an  unfair 
advantage  in  being  selected  for  unit  positions  and 
also  for  promotions,  travel,  schooling,  additional 
training  and  so  forth. 

•  Stagnation  of  military  experience  was  judged  to  be  the 

result  of  the  extended  periods  of  assignment  in  a 
single  reserve  unit  that  are  characteristic!  of 
technician  employment  patterns.  * 

•  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Experience,  using  reserve  and 
active  military  personnel  to  provide  full-time 
support,  was  thought  to  be  suitable  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  reserve  components. 

•  Absence  of  justification  for  technicians  instead  of 
active  duty  military  was  the  final  reason  given  for 
eliminating  technician  programs.  The  Committee  was 
unable  to  identify  a  single  task  or  function  performed 
by  a  technician  that  an  active  duty  military 
serviceman  could  not  also  perform. 

The  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study 

The  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study  (RCSS)  had  been 
established  as  a  Department  of  Defense  review  in  1976  by 
direction  of  the  President.  This  study  was  chartered,  prior  to 
publication  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission's  report,  to 
devise  ways  to  meet  "quantitative  and  qualitative  manning  goals 
at  minimum  cost  in  achieving  reserve  readiness. It  performed 
a  comprehensive  review  of  reserve  compensation  and  recommended 
major  alternatives  for  changing  the  compensation  system  for 
part-time  reservists.  None  of  these  alternatives  was 
subsequently  adopted.  Its  review  also  included  an  analysis  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  full-time  personnel  support  for  the 
reserve  components.  By  December  1,  1976,  the  RCSS  had  in  its 
interim  report  noted  the  incompleteness  of  the  DHC  analysis  and 
stated,  "It  appears  that  no  satisfactory  cost  comparisons  of  the 
different  reserve  support  systems  have  been  made."^^  The  RCSS 
did  not  publish  its  final  report,  however,  until  June  1978. 
Meanwhile,  it  worked  closely  with  the  Full-Time  Training  and 
Administration  of  the  Selected  Reserve  study  group  (the  "Gerard 
Study",  described  later  in  this  chapter),  exchanging  views, 
information,  and  data.^^ 
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The  RCSS  Included  both  management  considerations  and 
comparative  costs  in  its  analysis.  Its  comparative  cost 
analysis  included  both  direct  costs  and  life  cycle  costs. 

Direct  costs  were  based  on  a  hypothetical  conversion  of  62,583 
technician  positions  from  reservist/civilian  status  to  a  full¬ 
time  active  duty  military  force.  First,  technician  costs  were 
computed  by  dividing  FY  1979  budget  estimates  for  technician 
civilian  and  military  pay  by  the  number  of  technician  man  years 
required  by  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP) .  Then,  direct 
costs  of  active  military  direct  pay  costs  were  computed  "by 
multiplying  the  FY  1976  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC) 
factor  for  each  pay  grade  times  the  number  of  technician  man- 
years  in  each  grade  for  each  component. (Note:  It  is  not 
clear  how  the  pay  raises  implemented  between  these  different 
base  years  were  accounted  for.)  After  comparing  the  results  of 
these  computations,  the  RCSS  estimated  that  converting  to  a 
full-time  military  force  would  save  approximately  $325  million 
in  direct  pay  costs  annually.  It  noted  that  this  finding  was 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  DMC,  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  Gerard  Study,  and  provided  a  special  table 
showing  details  of  the  finding. 

The  RCSS  life  cycle  cost  analysis  was  based  on  a  series  of 
typical  career  patterns  used  to  project  life  stream  earnings. 
These  showed  that  costs  per  productive  man-year  were  less  for 
technicians  than  for  full-time  military  personnel.  Based  on  the 
combination  of  direct  and  indirect  costs,  the  RCSS  concluded 
that,  in  the  long  term,  the  operating  costs  were  comparable  for 
either  a  technician  program  or  a  full-time  active  duty  program. 
It  also  noted  that  the  relatively  high  t'age  grade  costs  and  high 
levels  of  participation  by  technicians  in  a  reserve  status 
contributed  to  higher  current  and  deferred  costs.  The  RCSS  cost 
findings  are  in  basic  agreement  with  those  of  the  Gerard  Study, 
except  that  the  RCSS  did  not  concur  in  the  Gerard  Study's 
estimates  of  excess  costs  projected  for  active  duty  military 
personnel  due  to  lower  base  operating  costs  and  higher  per 
capita  productivity  among  technicians. 

On  the  basis  of  management  considerations  rather  than  costs, 
the  RCSS  recommended  that  technician  positions  be  converted  to 
full-time  active  duty  positions.  These  considerations  included 
most  of  those  expounded  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
with  emphasis  on  those  affecting  mobilization  status  (including 
status  quo  policies  and  the  relative  age  of  technicians)  as  well 
as  problems  in  performing  essentially  military  functions  under  a 
system  designed  for  civilian  personnel  programs. 
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Tbe  Study  on  Full-Tine  Training  and  Adainistration  of  the 
Selected  Reserve 

The  Study  on  Full-Time  Training  and  Administration  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  (known  as  the  Gerard  Study)  was  generated  in 
response  to  the  DMC  conclusion  on  full-time  support  and  to 
respond  to  a  House  Armed  Services  Committee  reqpiest  to  reexamine 
the  Navy's  TAR  program.  In  addition,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  legislative  proposal  for  direct  implementation  of 
the  Defense  Manpower  Commission's  conclusion  added  impetus  to 
the  effort. As  discussed  previously,  this  legislative 
proposal  was  Included  in  the  Committee's  June  21,  1977  report  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  Fiscal  Year 
1978.  The  report  also  Includes  the  following  comment  ed>out  the 
Gerard  Study: 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced  on  June  3,  1977 
that  a  study  is  underway  to  "analyze  and  evaluate  the 
full-time  training  and  administration  systems  of  the 
Selected  Reserve" .  The  Committee  was  aware  of  this 
study  prior  to  this  time.  The  Committee  is  concerned 
about  this  review  for  two  reasons:  first,  a  major 

review^^  of  the  overall  questions  of  reserve 
compensation  was  on-going  when  this  second  study 
began — these  appear  to  conflict;  second,  the  Committee 
is  concerned  about  a  possible  lack  of  objectivity  in 
the  study. 

The  Committee's  concerns  notwithstanding,  the  Gerard  Study 
produced  the  most  comprehensive  cost  analysis  of  its  day.  It 
arrived  at  the  same  basic  dollar  savings  as  did  the  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  in  computing  Air  Force  Reserve  direct  costs 
and  savings.  However,  it  found  questionable  the  application  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  costs  to  other  components  without  analysis  of 
the  composition  and  profile  of  those  other  forces.  For  example, 
it  found  that  70  percent  of  Air  Force  Reserve  technicians  were 
wage  board  employees  (whose  costs  are  relatively  much  greater 
than  general  schedule  employees)  while  only  33  percent  of  Army 
Reserve  technicians  were  wage  board  personnel.  In  addition,  it 
recognized  that  total  costs,  and  not  simply  direct  pay  costs, 
must  be  computed  to  arrive  at  the  true  cost  to  the  government. 

It  added  two  categories  to  its  direct  pay  cost  computations: 
"composite  costs  (l.e.,  how  much  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Budget  is  attributable  to  the  support  of  the  employee  or  member, 
including  direct  costs  and  support  costs) ,  and  total  costs  which 
consist  of  the  fringe  benefits  such  as  retirement,  dependency 
compensation,  and  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  individual 
after  separation  from  the  manpower  force. 

The  Gerard  Study  report  was  pidslished  in  June  1978,  in  the 
same  month  that  the  final  report  of  the  RCSS  was  published. 

It  found  that  on  a  one-for-one  tradeoff  basis,  ignoring 
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additional  manpower  requirements  generated  by  base  operating 
support  and  relative  productivity  factors,  the  cost  difference 
between  a  military  Full-Time  Training  and  Administration  (FTTA) 
force  and  a  technician  FTTA  force  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  justify  a  change  to  the  current  systems. The  additional 
manpower  requirements  for  converting  to  a  full-time  military 
force  referred  to  in  this  finding  were  estimated  at  11,520 
personnel,  or  a  17.2  percent  increase  in  strength  over  and  above 
the  existing  technician  force  of  66,786,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$200  million. Of  these  additional  personnel,  6,533  were 
estimated  as  necessary  to  offset  the  greater  number  of 
productive  work  hours  attributed  to  technicians  (assuming  that 
full-time  military  personnel  would  not  be  required  to  work  in 
excess  of  40  hours  per  week),  and  5,498  were  estimated  as 
necessary  for  additional  military  base  operating  support.  These 
two  figures  were  balanced  against  an  estimated  savings  of  480 
individuals  serving  in  exclusive  civil  service  support  functions 
not  needed  in  a  force  that  was  all  active  duty  members. 

Although  it  was  in  basic  agreement  with  the  RCSS  on  the  impact 
of  costs,  the  Gerard  Study  differed  with  the  RCSS,  DMC,  and 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  overall  question  of 
technician  conversion.  All  of  these  groups  found  significant 
management  problems,  but  the  Gerard  Study  recommended  retaining 
the  existing  full-time  support  forces  contingent  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  specific  enhancement  actions.  In  the  absence 
of  these  actions,  it  recommended  at  least  partial  conversion  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  technician  forces  to  active  duty  military 
status.  This  position  was,  at  least  in  part,  due  to 
uncertainties  about  the  ability  to  attract  qualified  full-time 
active  duty  reservists  (especially  in  remote  locations  and  in 
competition  with  high  wage  grade  salaries) ,  the  inevitable 
difficulties  and  disruptive  effects  of  major  personnel  system 
changes,  the  past  success  of  the  technician  system  (especially 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve) ,  and  the  problems  associated  with  an 
"orderly"  transition  period  to  an  active  duty  force,  a 
transition  that  could  possibly  extend  through  three  decades. 

The  management  actions  necessary  for  retaining  the  existing 
full-tour  support  force  that  were  recommended  by  the  Gerard 
Study  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  full-time  support  programs 
included  the  following; 

•  Pass  legislation  to  convert  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
technicians  to  excepted  service  status.  The  Study 
found  that  "the  sole  reason  for  the  technician  force 
is  to  satisfy  a  military  requirement  to  the  same 
extent  as  military  personnel."  Military 
considerations  of  the  technician  program  were 
considered  paramount.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
make  military  membership  a  condition  of  employment, 
help  insure  that  civil  service  requirements  would  not 
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take  precedence  over  military  requirements,  facilitate 
insulation  of  the  technician  force  from  hiring  freezes 
and  reductions  of  general  civilian  personnel,  provide 
less  cumbersome  hiring  procedures,  and  make  the  force 
more  responsive  to  mission  needs. 

•  Exclude  the  need  to  bargain  and  negotiate  with  labor 
organizations  because  of  the  adverse  impact  upon 
military  command,  discipline,  and  organizational 
effectiveness.  The  study  concluded,  "union  activities 
within  the  technician  prograuns  have  adversely  impacted 
upon  the  military  command  authority,  organizational 
effectiveness,  discipline,  and  combat  readiness  of  the 
Selective  Reserve  units". 

•  Increase  technician  manning  in  the  Amy  National  Guard 
and  the  Army  Reserve.  A  sister  study  conducted  at  the 
sauDe  time  as  the  Gerard  Study,  the  "Study  on  the  Full 
Time  Personnel  Requirements  of  the  (Army)  Reserve 
Components"  (also  known  as  the  Stroud  Study) ,  found  a 
need  for  additional  military  technicians  in  the  Army 
reserve  components.  The  Gerard  Study  verified  that 
additional  personnel  were  required  to  improve  combat 
readiness  within  these  components. 

•  Improve  the  technician  mamagement  structure  in  the 
Amy  Reserve.  The  Army  Reserve  technician  management 
system  was  characterized  as  fragmented  and  civilian 
personnel  oriented.  The  significant  status  quo  ratio 
of  20  percent  in  this  component  was  attributed  to 
management's  inad>llity  to  resolve  the  problem. 

(Status  quo  is  a  term  applied  to  employees  with  no 
active  reserve  military  status  who  encumber  a  military 
technician  position.) 

•  Refom  the  federal  wage  system.  Each  of  the  four 
reserve  components  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
employs  both  general  schedule  technicians  and  wage 
board  military  technicians.  More  than  half  are  wage 
board  employees,  and  most  of  them  earn  more  than 
general  schedule  technicians  or  active  duty  military 
personnel.  This  situation  was  cited  as  a  special 
problem,  not  only  because  of  overall  costs,  but  also 
because  it  encouraged  some  technicians,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  receiving  higher  compensation,  to  switch 
from  general  schedule  positions  to  wage  board 
positions,  even  when  doing  so  required  a  concurrent 
reduction  in  military  grade. 

•  Establish  an  annual  congressional  strength 
authorization  for  military  technicians  exclusive  of 
other  DoD  civilian  e^loyee  progreuus.  It  was  felt 
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that  the  military  essentiality  of  military  technician 
positions  was  sufficient  to  warrant  separate 
consideration  rather  than  automatic  inclusion  in 
hiring  freezes  and  reductions  of  general  civilian 
personnel . 

•  Increase  Department  of  Defense  e^diasis  on  the 
military  paramountcy  of  the  technician  program.  A 
proposed  DoD  regulation  prescribing  the  details  was 
included  in  the  study  report.  Among  other  things,  it 
emphasized  use  of  the  term  "military  technician,"  and 
prescribed  that  "each  dual-status  military  techniciem 
will  occupy  a  militairy  position  in  the  selected 
Reserve  unit  supported,  the  duties  of  which  are 
identical  or  substantially  the  same  as  the  duties  of 
his  or  her  technician  position." 

The  Study  on  Full  Time  Personnel  Requirements  of  the  Reserve 
Cosponents 

The  Study  on  the  Full  Time  Personnel  Requirements  of  the 
Reserve  Components  (the  Stroud  Study  mentioned  above) ,  was 
generated  by  a  requirement  in  the  April  7,  1977,  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the  F¥  1978  DoD 
appropriations  bill.  In  this  report,  the  Committee  expressed 
concern  about  the  adequacy  of  strength  of  full-time  support 
personnel  in  the  Army's  reserve  components.  It  suggested  using 
full-time  training  noncommissioned  officers  in  Army  reserve 
component  units  and  directed  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  to  conduct 
"a  study  and  possibly  a  test  program  of  such  a  concept  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  with  an  assessment  of  the  results  by 
October  30,  1977. "25  xhe  Study  was  conducted  by  a  Department  of 
the  Army  study  group  operating  out  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 
The  study  group  was  also  conceived  to  respond  to  taskings  from 
the  Gerard  study  group  concerning  identification  of  full-time 
support  requirements  for  the  Army  and  to  address  recommendations 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  DHC  as  they 
impacted  on  the  Army.  Although  the  Study  did  not  undertake  a 
separate  cost  comparison  analysis,  it  did  document  significant 
shortfalls  in  the  Army's  full-time  manning  levels  for  its 
reserve  components.  In  addition  to  its  major  recommendation  to 
Increase  technician  strength,  it  also  recommended  the  following 
actions; 25 

•  Convert  all  technicians  to  excepted  status  with  a 
requirement  for  unit  membership  with  the  same  grade 
and  management  structure 

•  Provide  manday  spaces  for  additional  support 
assemblies 
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Remove  technicians  from  DoD  civilian  manpower  ceilings 


•  Limit  the  use  of  full-time  support  personnel  from  the 
active  component 


The  Reserve  Components  Technician  Position  Conversion  Test 

By  1978  it  was  clear  that  converting  the  technician  force  to 
an  active  duty  military  force  would  not  achieve  the  significant 
savings  originally  projected  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission 
and  others.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  DoD  did  not  favor 
replacing  all  technicians  with  full-time  military  personnel.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  remained 
concerned  about  the  technician  program  problems  it  had  cited 
during  1977.  The  Committee  felt  that  there  was  not  much 
likelihood  that  these  problems  would  be  resolved  in  the  near 
future.  Therefore,  it  recommended  that  technician  conversion  be 
tested  within  the  four  reserve  components  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  to  determine  their  ability  to  attract  qualified  full-time 
active  duty  reservists  to  fill  technician  positions. The  test 
would  include  the  following  positions: 

•  Vacancies  occurring  in  positions  held  by  status  quo 
technicians 

•  Positions  not  manned  at  the  end  of  FY  1978  and  all  new 
positions  added  to  the  structure  in  FY  1979 

•  Vacancies  occurring  in  positions  held  by  dual  status 
technicians  (optional) 

Conduct  of  the  Conversion  Test 

The  test  was  originally  scheduled  for  FY  1979  but  was 
subsequently  extended  to  FY  1980.  Although  the  extended  test 
was  scheduled  to  end  on  September  30,  1980,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1980,  directed  termination  of  the 
test  on  June  30  of  that  year,  to  allow  for  a  six-month 
evaluation  and  review  period  and  preparation  of  a  detailed 
report  to  be  submitted  by  the  Department  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  no  later  than  December  31,  1980.  The 
report  was  required  to  contain  the  following  information:^^ 

•  A  summary  of  test  program  results 

•  Specific  recommendations  on  the  desirability  of 
eliminating  the  civilian  technician  program  either 
completely  or  only  for  certain  Guard  and  Reserve 
components 
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•  Cost-effectiveness  comparisons  of  the  civilian 
technicians  versus  the  reserve  full-time  military 
program 

•  The  impact  on  readiness  of  using  each  type  of 
personnel 

The  Department  of  Defense  directed  the  Departments  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  to  develop  test  plans  for  participation  by  each  of 
their  reserve  components.  These  plans  were  approved  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  on  April 
27,  1979.  Subsequently,  on  October  30,  1979,  that  office 
provided  an  evaluation  checklist  for  the  test  and  arranged  for 
an  independent  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  a  contract  research 
firm.  Management  Consulting  &  Research,  Inc.  (MCR).^^ 

On  conclusion  of  the  test,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
further  directed  that  no  additional  positions  be  converted 
before  March  31,  1981,  to  allow  time  for  the  Committee  to  review 
the  DoD  test  report  due  on  December  31,  1980.  After  March  31, 
1981,  positions  could  be  converted  only  if  approved  through  the 
normal  reprogramming  process,  and  additional  full-time 
reservists  could  be  recruited  only  to  fill  new  positions 
authorized  after  September  30,  1980,  or  new  positions  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  weapons  system  or  mission. 

Results  of  the  Conversion  Test 

Though  not  without  difficulty,  the  four  components 
successfully  converted  5,396  dual  status  technician  positions  to 
active  duty  military  positions. All  components  met  their 
targeted  goals  for  numbers  of  conversions  except  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  which  achieved  only  62  percent.  However,  due  to 
difficulties  in  converting  wage  grade  positions,  no  component 
achieved  conversions  representative  of  the  distribution  of  wage 
grade  and  general  schedule  technicians  in  their  programs.  Other 
significant  results  Include  the  following: 

•  The  test  had  little  Impact  on  unit  readiness. 

•  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  personnel  quality,  attrition  rates,  job 
satisfaction,  or  morale. 

•  No  significant  union  problems  were  reported. 

•  All  components  except  the  Air  Force  Reserve  saw  some 
value  in  using  full-time  active  duty  reservists  to 
Insulate  their  full-time  support  programs  from  the 
effects  of  civilian  personnel  ceilings  and  hiring 
constraints. 
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•  The  MCR  analysis  showed  no  significant  difference,  in 
the  cost  to  the  govemnent,  between  the  technician 
force  and  one  converged  to  full-tine  nilitary 
personnel . 

Problens  With  the  Conversion  Test 

Significant  problems  were  associated  with  the  technician 
position  conversion  test.  Even  in  hindsight,  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  unavoidable,  given  the  circumstances.  It  is 
important  to  understand  these  problens,  however,  because  they 
had  a  strong  Influence  in  shaping  the  issue  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  affected.  A  stutmary  of  key  problems  follows: 

•  Advance  planning  was  neither  complete  nor  timely.  The 
test  was  recommended  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  June  1978,  and  was  to  begin  in  October 
1978.^^  This  provided  only  three  months  for  planning 
and  preparation  for  a  complex  personnel  management 
action  that  Included  all  echelons  of  the  reserve 
structure.  In  fact,  plans  at  the  military  department 
level  were  not  approved  until  April  1979,  and 
additional  guidance  was  provided  by  Congress  and  the 
DoD  later  during  the  conduct  of  the  test.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  test  reports  show  that  some  reqpuired 
data  was  not  collected,  and  that  uniform  procedures 
and  analytical  methods  were  not  employed  across  the 
components.  Test  reports  also  Indicate  that  program 
members  were  quite  apprehensive  about  the  future  but 
could  not  get  answers  to  many  of  their  cpiestions  about 
career  management  and  program  benefits.  Midway 
through  the  test,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
noted  that,  contrary  to  the  Committee's  intent,  some 
technicians  who  were  not  being  converted  to  military 
status  were  being  "frozen  in  place  with  no  further 
opportunity  to  compete  for  advancement  or 
reassignment;"  it  directed  the  DoD  to  consult  with 
these  individuals  or  their  representatives.  The 
Committee  also  found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  DoD  to 
"notify  any  technician  who  has  voluntarily  converted 
or  is  considering  converting  that  he  retains  return 
rights  to  his  old  position  or  to  a  generally 
comparable  technician  position. 

•  The  nature  of  the  test  itself  produced  polarization 
and  negative  feelings  that  detracted  from  program 
goals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  any 
professional  group  to  participate  enthusiastically  in 
a  test  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  its  own 
extinction,  and  this  test  was  no  exception.  Coming  on 
the  heels  of  the  mc  report  and  a  congressional 
recommendation  to  phase  out  the  technician  program. 
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the  conversion  test  was  perceived  by  many  technicians 
as  a  direct  threat  to  their  professional  livelihood. 

Others,  who  perceived  that  they  could  improve  their 
livelihood  by  converting  to  full-time  active  duty, 
took  an  opposite  view.  The  resultant  polarization  of 
the  issue  as  "Technicians  versus  AGRs"  did  much  to 
divert  the  debate  from  the  fundamental  question:  How 
best  to  support  reserve  units?  its  effects  are  still 
evident  today. 

•  The  test's  validity  is  questionable  in  some  areas. 

Because  objective  criteria  based  on  accepted 
statistical  procedures  were  not  preestablished  for 
evaluation,  caution  is  advisable  in  interpreting  the 
results.  Even  some  of  the  participants  questioned  the 
test  validity;  for  example,  9  percent  of  the  states 
commenting  on  the  Army  National  Guard  test  included  a 
recommendation  to  "Conduct  a  valid  test."^®  jjCR  noted 
that  "a  successful  conversion  to  an  all  military 
support  force  cannot  be  projected  on  the  basis  of  the 
test  because  of  the  non-representativeness  of  the 
positions  actually  converted. "3®  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  especially  concerned  about 
the  ability  to  convert  wage  grade  positions,  noted 
that  some  components'  exclusion  of  wage  grade 
positions  from  the  test  did  not  conform  to  the 
Committee's  guidance. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Report  and  Recommendations  on  the 
Technician  Conversion  Test 

In  its  report  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, the  DoD 
recommended  that  Congress  authorize  the  Services,  in  concert 
with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  establish  the 
mix  of  personnel  (military  technicians,  AGR  personnel,  active 
component  personnel,  and  Civil  Service  employees)  that  will 
provide  the  best  full-time  support  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and 
that  the  Congress  direct  the  DoD  to  request  that  mix  in  future 
budgets  submitted  to  the  Congress,  it  pointed  out  that 
differences  among  the  reserve  components  have  a  distinct  impact 
on  the  size  and  shape  of  their  full-time  support  programs,  and 
that  there  was  no  particular  virtue  in  attempting  to  force  all 
of  these  to  be  equal.  The  report  also  contained  the  following 
inclusions: 

•  The  difference  in  cost,  considering  all  entitlements 
including  retirement,  between  a  complete  AGR  force  or 
a  complete  military  technician  force  was 
insignificant. 
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•  Due  to  the  small  numbers  Involved  and  short  duration 
of  the  test,  there  was  no  significant  impact  on  vinit 
readiness. 

•  Union  activity  should  not  be  a  significant  factor  in 
determining  whether  military  technicians  should  be 
replaced  with  AGR  personnel.  There  were  no 
substantiated  incidents  where  union  activity  had 
affected  readiness  to  a  significant  degree.  However, 
it  did  report  that  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Guard,  in  particular,  was  very  concerned  about  the 
possible  adverse  effects  of  technician  unions  on 
readiness.  Specific  Issues  of  concern  included  union 
opposition  to  requirements  for  wearing  the  military 
uniform  on  official  travel  outside  CONUS,  while 
attending  military  schools,  or  at  the  National  Guard 
Professional  Education  Center;  traveling  on  military 
aircraft  on  official  business;  occupying  government 
quarters  based  on  military  grade;  and  conforming  to 
grooming  standards. 

•  Much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  management  area.  The 
report  noted  that  appropriate  legislative  proposals 
would  be  presented  to  the  congress  to  improve  the  AGR 
program  including  its  promotion  policy  and  a 
clarification  in  the  use  of  National  Guard  personnel 
on  state  missions.  The  DoD  would  work  with  the  Army 
to  see  that  status  quo  technicians  would  be  replaced 
by  mobilization  assets  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
addition,  the  best  mix  and  functional  uses  of 
technicians  and  AGRs  remained  to  be  determined. 

•  While  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  convert  all 
military  technicians  to  AGR  personnel,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  many  more  positions  could  be  converted. 

The  report  cautioned,  however,  that  wholesale 
conversions  would  meet  with  great  resistance  and  would 
produce  great  morale  problems.  Converting  through 
attrition  would  take  many  years  to  accomplish,  and  the 
reserve  program  would  be  in  a  state  of  turmoil  during 
that  entire  period. 

•  It  held  out  little  hope  that  skilled  maintenance 
technicians  could  be  replaced  by  AGRs.  It  reported 
that  these  members  were  highly  paid  according  to  what 
their  skills  would  demand  in  industry,  and  that  these 
individuals  would  not  work  as  AGR  personnel  due  to 
salary  differences. 
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•  It  concluded  that,  as  long  as  military  technicians  were 
counted  against  the  civilian  strength  ceiling,  the 
necessary  increases  in  full-time  support  could  only  be 
achieyed  by  increasing  active  component  or  AGR  strengths. 

•  It  explained  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  did  not  want  AGR 
personnel  at  bases  and  units  and  did  not  want  to  convert 
any  of  their  technicians.  Considering  this  component's 
past  success  in  achieving  readiness  goals  using 
technicians,  it  did  not  make  sense  to  force  them  to  change. 
In  contrast,  the  other  components  were  moving  forward  with 
their  conversion  plans,  and  the  most  reasonable  outcome 
would  be  to  continue  with  the  requested  FY  1981  programs. 

The  Congressional  Response  to  Department  of  Defense 
Recommendations  on  the  Technician  Conversion  Test 

After  conducting  an  extensive  hearing  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
technician  conversion  program,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  included  the  following  direction  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  its  November  16,  1981,  report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1982:^^ 

Each  reserve  component  will  be  free  to  deteinnine  the 
appropriate  mix  of  fulltime  military  and  military 
technicians. 

Fulltime  military  and  military  technicians  will  have  a 
mobilization  assignment  with  the  unit  they  support  and 
be  mobilized  and  deployed  with  that  unit. 

Military  technicians  will,  when  directed  by  competent 
authority,  travel  on  military  aircraft  on  official 
business  whether  traveling  in  a  military  or  civilian 
capacity. 

Military  technicians  will  occupy  government  cjuarters 
based  on  military  grade  when  in  a  travel  status. 

OoD  will  take  steps,  including  submission  of  any 
necessary  legislative  proposals,  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  states  over  military  technicians 
serving  in  the  National  Guard  not  on  active  duty  in  a 
federal  status. 

As  a  policy,  similar  skills  within  a  reserve  component 
will  be  standardized  as  either  military  technicians  or 
fulltime  military. 
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Evolution  of  the  Ar»v  and  Air  Force  Full-Tiae  Support  Forges 
since  1980 


As  a  result  of  the  technician  conversion  test,  the  Congress 
had  agreed  to  a  mixed  force  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs. 

It  had  also  addressed  other  concerns  in  its  directions  to  the 
DoD.  Three  of  them,  technician  travel  by  government  aircraft, 
occupation  of  quarters  based  on  military  grade,  and 
clarification  of  state  authority,  spoke  to  specific  management 
concerns  of  the  National  Guard  (state  adjutants  general  employ 
and  manage  National  Guard  technicians  under  the  provisions  of 
section  709(c)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code).  Another 
emphasized  congressional  concern  that  full-time  support  members 
be  employed  in  mobilization  billets.  The  final  direction,  to 
standardize  skill  groups  as  either  military  technicians  or  full¬ 
time  military,  reflects  concerns  about  potential  problems  in 
managing  a  mixed  force. 

Although  the  technician  conversion  test  garnered  considerable 
attention  during  this  period,  it  was  not  the  only  force  shaping 
the  full-time  support  programs.  In  1980,  the  Army's  reserve 
components  were  directed  to  program  substantia'  increases  in 
full-time  support  personnel  in  response  to  congressional 
concerns  about  the  readiness  of  these  forces.^®  Accordingly, 
the  Army  planned  to  approximately  double  its  full-time  strength 
from  a  base  of  4  percent  of  the  total  Selected  Reserve  strength. 
The  Air  Force  also  programmed  increases,  although  their 
increases  were  not  as  great  as  those  programmed  by  the  Army. 

Most  of  these  increases  were  for  new  AGR  positions  in  the 
National  Guard  components  and  in  the  Army  Reserve.  The  Air 
Force  components  programmed  modest  increases  in  the  strength  of 
military  technicians,  while  the  Army  proposed  to  continue  with 
additional  technician  conversions;  3,537  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
and  over  2,300  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Development  of  Individual  Component  Plans  for  Full-Time  Support 
Programs 

As  indicated  by  these  changes  in  programmed  strength,  each 
component  took  a  somewhat  different  approach  in  implementing  AGR 
force  expansion  and  technician  conversion.  The  following  are 
the  overall  program  goals  initially  devised  by  the  components  in 
1980  with  Congressional  approval  (in  all  components,  statutory 
tour  and  recruiter  positions  were  to  be  filled  by  AGRs) : 

•  Army  National  Guard:  Continue  a  mixed  force  of 
military  technicians  and  AGRs,  converting  most 
deploying  unit  military  technician  positions  (except 
for  organizational  maintenance  shops)  to  AGR. 
military  technicians  would  man  most  positions  in 
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nonunit  maintenance  activities  and  equipment  sites. 

State  headquarters  activities  would  be  manned  by  a 
mixture  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs. 

•  Army  Reserve:  Convert  all  technician  positions  at 
unit  level  to  AGR  positions.  Retain  about  450 
military  technician  positions  at  Army  Reserve  Command 
headquarters  and  about  2,600  military  technician 
positions  at  nonunit  maintenance  activities. 

•  Air  National  Guard:  Retain  a  predominately  military 
technician  force  with  only  a  few  conversions  from 
military  technicians  to  AGRs  in  special  areas  such  as 
security  personnel. 

•  Air  Force  Reserve:  Retain  the  Air  Reserve  Technician 
program  wherein  all  unit  FTS  positions  are  manned  by 
technicians. 

Obstacles  to  the  Component  FTS  Program  Plans 

By  1982,  several  obstacles  to  the  component  FTS  program  plans 
had  arisen.  The  Congress  was  placing  more  emphasis  on  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  to  the  extent  that  it  refused  reductions  in  the 
accounts  for  these  forces  offered  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
achieve  outlay  savings.  The  expressed  motive  for  congressional 
actions  was  cost-effectiveness.  According  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  extension  of  the  FY  1983  continuing  resolution: 
"The  managers  are  convinced  that  by  augmenting  the  strength  and 
capabilities  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  the  military 
readiness  of  the  armed  forces  can  be  maintained  at  a  lower  cost 
with  no  degradation  to  combat  effectiveness.”^^  Component  plans 
for  full-time  support  program  strength  expansion  supported  the 
goal  of  Increased  reliance  on  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  but 
plans  calling  for  increased  use  of  AGRs  and  additional 
technician  conversions  were  challenged  increasingly  on  the  basis 
of  cost  and  management  difficulties. 

In  January  1982,  NCR  published  another  in  its  series  of 
research  reports  for  the  DoD  on  full-time  support  costs. 
purpose  of  this  report  was  to  develop  a  means  of  evaluating  FTS 
manpower,  in  terms  of  cost  and  numbers  of  personnel,  in  suitable 
form  for  evaluating  alternative  force  mixes  and  supporting  the 
Defense  Budget.  The  report  contained  Improved  and  expanded  cost 
evaluation  methods.  It  also  contained  updated  cost  factors  to 
account  for  changes  such  as  recent  large  pay  Increases  that  were 
significantly  greater  for  military  pay  than  for  civilian  pay. 

To  provide  a  means  of  making  comparisons  by  grade,  it  Introduced 
a  grade  equivalency  table.  This  table  was  developed  by  NCR 
based  on  AGR  grade  limitations  established  by  the  National  Guard 
Bureau's  Army  Manpower  Division  for  use  in  converting  technician 
positions.  The  data  provided  indicated  that,  rather  than 
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achieving  cost  savings  or  at  least  relative  cost  neutrality  as 
had  been  indicated  a  few  years  earlier,  AGRs  tended  to  cost  more 
than  MTs,  especially  in  comparison  with  general  schedule 
technicians  in  the  Army  components  where  further  technician 
conversions  were  planned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data  also 
indicated  that  wage  board  technicians  generally  cost  as  much  or 
more  than  AGRs. 

Building  on  its  previous  reports,  MCR  produced  another 
report^J  October  1982  to  provide  the  following  information; 

Accurate  and  current  information  to  explain  and 
support  FTS  programs  before  congressional  committees 
and  to  respond  to  inquiries  from  federal  employee 
unions 

Precise  costs  for  changes  in  the  FTS  program  for 
military  technician  and  AGR  personnel  as  reflected  in 
the  FV83  Budget,  using  FY82  pay  rates,  and  comparison 
costs  for  AGR  versus  MT  staffing  in  typical  Reserve 
Component  units 

In  the  years  since  the  DMC  first  forecast  substantial  savings 
through  replacement  of  military  technicians  with  full-time 
active  duty  members,  one  of  the  major  lessons  learned  was  that 
making  accurate  cost  comparisons  between  these  two  groups  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  task.  Furthermore,  even  as  methodology 
Improved  through  successive  evolutions,  changes  in  costing 
procedures — such  as  the  method  used  by  the  actuaries  to 
determine  the  normal  cost  percentage  of  basic  pay  required  to 
fund  military  retirement  and  changes  in  compensation  levels 
themselves — made  it  clear  that  there  could  be  no  final  or 
definitive  settlement  of  the  cost  issue.  This  MCR  report  also 
showed  that  costs  were  dependent  on  the  specific  changes  to  be 
made.  The  report  concluded  with  the  following 

The  cost  of  FTS  manpower  programs  continues  to  be  a 
complex  problem.  There  is  no  "rule  of  thumb"  that 
will  show  that  AGRs  cost  more  than  MTs  or  vice  versus 
[sic].  A  detailed,  up-to-date  cost  analysis  of  the 
specific  program  planned  by  each  component  must  be 
conducted . 

The  up-to-date  analysis  made  by  MCR  showed  that  there  were  only 
slight  differences  (a  savings  of  $876,700)  in  the  cost  of  the 
conversion  programs  planned  by  the  components  (ARNG  and  ANG)  for 
FY  1983.  It  also  showed  that  "comparative  costs  depend  upon 
coiig>arative  grade  structures.  Cost-effective  FTS  programs  can 
be  developed  if  the  force  structure  is  designed  with  that 
purpose  in  mind."^®  This  latter  conclusion  was  soon  to  prove 
significant,  for  the  relationship  between  military  technician 
civilian  and  military  grades  was  not  (and  is  not)  consistent  in 
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any  component.  For  a  comparable  civilian  grade,  the  range  of 
military  grades  held  by  technicians  in  a  component  is  typically 
spread  across  six  to  fifteen  military  grades  (See  Appendix  J) . 
Thus,  in  converting  a  technician  position  to  a  military 
position,  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  exists  for  selecting  an 
appropriate  military  grade,  and  cost  effectiveness  depends  on 
the  particular  choice  made.  Given  that  position  conversions 
were  to  be  voluntary,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  would  be 
upward  pressure  on  costs.  The  prospect  of  increased 
compensation  was  a  powerful  Influence  on  the  tendency  to 
volunteer,  just  as  the  opposite  condition  discouraged  wage  board 
technicians  from  volunteering. 

The  importance  of  conversion  grades  was  soon  demonstrated  in 
anecdotal  accounts  from  the  field.  These  reports,  stressed  by 
technician  unions  and  sometimes  confirmed  by  congressional 
investigators,  helped  raise  apprehension  levels  about  costs. 

For  example,  in  one  Army  Reserve  unit,  an  individual  was 
reported  to  have  converted  from  "a  GS-9  making  $40,877  to  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  making  $65,395 — an  increase  of  $24,518."^® 

Not  surprisingly,  there  were  no  reports  about  GS-9s  converting 
to  E4s  because  technicians  with  such  a  combination  of  grades 
would  have  lost  significant  compensation  by  converting,  and  they 
did  not  do  so.  According  to  the  MCR  grade  conversion  table,  a 
GS-9  equated  to  military  grades  of  E9,  W2,  or  03.^^  Therefore, 
assuming  that  GS-9  represented  the  true  level  of  expertise  or 
responsibility  for  the  position,  conversion  to  lieutenant 
colonel  (05)  represented  a  poor  management  decision. 

Another  question  about  cost-effectiveness  arose  when  AGR 
positions  were  correlated  with  unit  positions  occupied  by  part- 
time  reservists,  a  practice  called  "double-slotting.”  Having 
two  people  assigned  against  the  same  position  was  obviously  not 
cost-effective,  especially  in  comparison  with  positions  occupied 
by  other  part-time  reservists  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  conversion  costs,  other 
problems  arose.  Conversion  programs  did  not  proceed  smoothly  in 
the  Army  components,  largely  because  Army  technicians  felt 
threatened  by  the  major  cutbacks  projected  for  their  programs, 
and  morale  problems  resulted.  The  question  of  eliminating  43 
Staff  Supervisory  Administration  Assistant  (SSAA)  positions  in 
Army  Reserve  commands,  scheduled  for  October  1,  1982,  became 
symbolic  of  these  concerns.  These  were  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  most  senior  military  technicians  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
Their  elimination  was  perceived  as  not  simply  reducing  the 
number  of  technician  positions  by  43  positions  but  as 
permanently  downgrading  the  Importance  of  technicians  and  their 
career  potential.  Finally,  some  perceived  the  conversion  of 
technician  positions  as  merely  a  ploy  to  avoid  the  consequences 
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of  congressional  constraints  on  Civil  Service  employee 
strengths.  In  such  a  climate,  further  congressional  direction 
was  inevitable. 

Revised  Congressional  Guidance  Provided  During  the  Fiscal  Year 
1983  Budget  Cycle 

The  FY  1983  Continuing  Resolution  providing  appropriations  for 
the  DoD^^  affirmed  the  original  1975  guidance  to  use  the  least 
costly  forms  of  manpower  consistent  with  military  requirements 
and  other  needs.  The  conference  report  on  this  resolution 
enumerated  the  following  specific  reasons  for  doing  so:^^ 

•  The  quality  of  previous  cost  comparisons  had  been 
called  into  question  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

•  Congress  had  approved  significant  pay  increases  for 
the  military  since  the  last  comprehensive  comparative 
cost  assessment  of  conversions.  (Note:  These  raises 
through  FY  1982  were  included  in  the  MCR  report 
published  in  October,  1982.^^) 

•  The  managers  understood  that  "a  significant  portion  of 
the  conversions  planned  for  fiscal  year  1983  are 
principally  responsive  to  the  requirement  to  reduce 
the  number  of  civilian  personnel  to  achieve  personnel 
ceiling  objectives,  rather  than  considerations  of 
relative  cost  and  relative  effect  on  readiness.” 

•  Some  of  the  AGR  personnel  included  in  the  conversions 
were  understood  not  to  be  deployable  assets,  contrary 
to  congressional  directives. 

It  also  prohibited  further  MT  position  conversions,  specifically 
banning  conversion  of  the  43  Staff  Supervisory  Administrative 
Assistant  (SSAA)  positions  at  Army  Reserve  Command 
headquarters.^^  The  purpose  was  to  establish  a  floor  for  the 
strength  of  military  technicians  for  each  component  at  the 
September  30,  1982  levels,  and  the  specific  language  used  was 
"intended  to  put  a  stop  to  conversion  of  military  technicians, 
by  whatever  means  that  may  be  accomplished  administratively."^^ 
Since  this  meant  that  the  1200  conversions  planned  for  FY  1983 
could  not  take  place,  the  military  personnel  accounts  for  AGRs 
were  reduced  proportionately.  The  conversion  of  military 
technician  positions  to  AGR  positions  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  each  year  since  1983  through  language  Included  in 
annual  appropriations  acts.  Hence,  the  freedom  of  resezve 
components  to  determine  the  appropriate  mix  of  FTS  personnel 
has,  from  the  outset,  been  severely  circumscribed. 
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In  its  report  on  the  FY  1983  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  the  House  Committe  on  Appropriations  also 
directed  each  component  to  submit  a  cost-benefit  analysis  to 
support  future  budget  submissions.^^  These  analyses  were  to 
show  both  the  relevant  cost  data  and  the  impact  on  readiness 
requirements  on  the  benefit  side  of  the  equation.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  was  directed  to  review  the  analyses.  The 
managers  also  urged  the  DoD  to  "streamline"  programming  and 
budgeting  for  both  AGRs  and  technicians,  an  approach  it  felt 
would  remove  technicians  from  overall  personnel  ceilings  and 
allow  them  to  be  programmed  solely  on  the  basis  of  cost  and 
readiness.  Finally,  it  called  for  the  development  of  component 
management  plans  to  ensure  that  the  following  principles  were 
met: 


•  Military  technicians  may  change  to  AGR  status  only 
voluntarily.  No  Involuntary  conversion  or  change  of  status 
is  allowed. 

•  Mo  military  technician  or  civilian  position  will  be 
abolished  while  inctimbered  for  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  it  as  an  AGR  position. 

•  Military  technicians  and  AGR  personnel  are  employed  in 
approved,  validated  fulltime  positions. 

•  Every  position  encinnbered  by  AGR  personnel  has  a  maximum 
authorized  military  grade  that  is  consistent  with  the  day- 
to-day  responsibilities  and  skill  level  required  for  the 
position. 

•  The  annual  grade  ceilings  authorized  for  each  component  are 
not  exceeded. 

•  Technician  position  floors  were  to  be  established  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  reserve  components,  equal  to  the  number 
of  technician  positions  occupied  at  the  end  of  FY  1982. 

In  a  separate  section  of  its  report, the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  noted  that  the  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  were 
"double  slotting"  full-time  manning  personnel;  that  is,  they 
were  listing  them  in  active  duty  positions  comparable  to  those 
held  by  drilling  reservists.  This  practice  was  considered  to  be 
wa&'tefux  because,  in  effect,  it  put  two  people  in  the  seune  job 
and  did  not  ensure  that  the  full-time  personnel  would  have 
mobilization  positions  in  the  unit.  Noting  that  the  Army 
Intended  to  address  the  problem,  the  Committee  directed  the  Army 
to  sxdsmit  a  report  on  its  plans  for  corrective  action  by  April 
1983,  and  reduced  the  FY  1983  budget  by  $5  million. 
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Congmisioiial  Action  During  tiie  Fiscal  Year  1984  Budget  Cycle 

The  Congress  had  for  several  years  been  concerned  about  the 
nunbers  of  Amy  Reserve  technicians  who  were  either  status  quo 
technicians  or  military  technicians  assigned  to  units  other  than 
the  one  In  which  they  were  employed  as  a  civilian.  In  1983,  the 
Department  of  the  Amy  estimated  that  approximately  50  percent 
of  Amy  Reserve  technicians  fell  into  one  of  these  two 
categories.  In  its  report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Bill,  1984,^^  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
held  that  such  a  situation  was  detrimental  to  mobilization 
readiness  and  unit  cohesiveness;  it  stated  a  wish  to  correct  the 
situation.  The  Committee  believed  that  "the  (civilian)  military 
technician  policy  (statutorily  required  for  National  Guard 
military  technicians,  but  administratively  required  for  Reserve 
military  technicians)  should  be  statutorily  required  for  the 
Amy  Reserve  technicians.”  Therefore,  it  recommended  language 
for  the  bill,  requiring  that  Amy  Reserve  techniciauis  be 
employed,  after  passage,  as  a  military  member  of  the  unit  they 
support  as  technicians. 

During  this  budget  cycle,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
convinced  through  testimony  that  the  military  technician  progreun 
was  a  cost-effective  and  highly  successful  method  of  providing 
full-time  support  personnel  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  took 
additional  actions  to  protect  the  technician  force.  In  bill 
language  at  section  770,  it  fenced  militaiy  technicians  from  all 
statutory  or  administrative  civilian  personnel  ceilings  in  Amy 
and  Air  Force  reserve  components,  and  it  further  restricted 
conversion  of  vacant  technician  positions  by  adding  the  tern  "or 
programmed  to  be  occupied  by”  to  the  position  conversion 
prohibition  language.^® 

The  Committee  also  expressed  its  belief  that  the  entire  AGR 
program  was  not  cost-effective  and  singled  out  the  Amy  programs 
for  specific  criticism;®^ 

Questionable  management  and  administration  of  the 
full-time  unit  support  program  is  another  concern  of 
the  Committee,  infusion  of  military  personnel  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  has  created  problems  for  both  the 
(civilian)  drilling  reservists  and  (civilian)  military 
technicians.  The  massive  infusion  of  AGR's  into  the 
Amy  Guard  and  Reserve  is  threatening  the  traditional 
stability  of  both  components.  We  believe  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Amy  Forces  Command  would, 
unchecked,  replace  all  (civilian)  technicians  at  the 
troop  unit  level  with  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR) 
personnel  plus  augment  the  units  with  additional  AGR 
and  Active  duty  personnel.  The  Committee's 
Investigation  revealed  that  many  Guard  and  Reserve 
officials  expressed  concern  that  the  Full  Time  Manning 
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(FTN)  program  was  filling  too  many  management  and 
supervisory  positions  rather  than  subordinate-worker 
positions.  Several  officials  commented,  "They  are 
giving  us  too  many  chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians." 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns,  the  Committee  halved  the 
programed  Increase  for  Army  reserve  component  AGRs  in  FY  1984  to 
provide  time  for  turbulent  conditions  to  stabilize. 

Adjustment  to  a  Mixed  Force  of  Full-Time  Support  Personnel 

During  FY  1984  and  later,  the  turbulent  conditions  did 
stabilize  somewhat  with  the  implementation  of  measures  to 
protect  the  technician  programs  in  the  Army's  reserve 
components.  However,  there  was  evidence  of  continued  friction 
between  military  technicians  and  AGRs,  especially  when  the  two 
groups  were  integrated  in  the  daily  work  environment. 

Meanwhile,  MCR  produced  two  additional  cost  analyses^^  that 
assisted  the  individual  components  in  preparing  their  specific 
program  cost  analyses  as  required  by  the  Congress.  These  two 
reports  consisted  largely  of  updated  cost  factors  based  on 
methodology  developed  previously.  They  did  not  show  a  major 
change  in  cost  relationships  established  in  previous  analyses; 
however,  both  reports  contain  the  following  caveat: 

MCR  has  developed  the  grade  comparability  table  on 
Exhibit  III-l.  This  may  be  used  as  an  aid  in 

determining  corresponding  military  and  civilian  grade 
levels.  However,  the  best  and  most  current 
equivalency  information  is  specific  manpower  and 
organization  classification  guidance  developed  by  the 
components . 

One  aspect  of  this  caveat  is  that  cost  analyses  developed  on  a 
grade  equivalency  table  are  not  valid  unless  the  table  is 
followed  during  actual  conversions  in  the  field.  Since  1983, 
the  reserve  components  have  included  regulations  restricting  the 
grades  of  AGRs  with  respect  to  both  manning  dociunent  and 
converted  technician  positions.  However,  since  technician 
position  conversions  have  not  bean  authorized  during  this 
period,  the  pertinent  analytical  question  has  actually  been,  at 
what  combination  of  military  and  civilian  grades  would  you 
employ  a  military  technician  in  this  new  AGR  position  you  are 
requesting?  How  this  question  may  be  answered  is  addressed 
later  in  this  report. 

In  its  report  on  the  FY  1985  Defense  Authorization  Act,®^  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  found  that  "the  overall  goal  of 
improving  reserve  and  guard  readiness  through  a  higher  level  of 
full-time  support  could  be  jeopardized  by  the  ongoing 
controversy  regarding  the  appropriate  mix  of  full-time  support 
personnel.  Both  programs  appear  to  be  here  to  stay."  It  called 
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for  restrained  but  steady  growth  toward  the  conmitBent  to  reach 
14  percent  full-tine  suppoi^  by  FY  1990 ,  and  it  called  upon  the 
DoD  to  improve  its  long-tem  managenent  planning. 

A  1985  General  Accovinting  Office  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (6A0/NSIA0-85-95,  June  4,  1985),  Problems  in 
Implementing  the  Armv^s  Reserve  Components  Full-Time  .Manning 
Program,  generally  agreed  with  a  March  1984  Azmy  cost-benefit 
analysis.  The  Amy  analysis  concluded  that  there  was  an 
insignificant  direct  cost  differential  between  technicians  and 
AGRs,  emd  that,  at  the  maximum  possible  range,  life-cycle  costs 
for  AGRs  would  not  exceed  16  percent  more  than  technician  costs. 
The  GAO  report  also  recommended  development  of  a  plan  "for  using 
the  civilian  technicians  which  removes  their  positions  from  the 
deployable  troop  units  and  also  protects  the  rights  of  current 
technicians  and  . . .  that  congressional  restrictions  affecting 
the  movement  of  these  positions  be  removed.” 

Later  that  year,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
directed^^  that  "further  conversion  of  technicians  to  AGR  status 
should  not  be  made  until  a  report  is  submitted  to  the  committee 
outlining  the  Department's  efforts  to  resolve  the  problems 
associated  with  the  full-time  support  program." 

In  April  1986,  the  DoD  responded  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  its  response,®^  the  DoD  supported  the  1985  GAO 
recommendation  that  the  Amy  be  pcmitted  to  realign  its  FTS 
force  while  protecting  the  welfare  of  incumbent  technicians,  and 
noted  that  congressional  approval  would  be  required.  (In 
effect,  the  continuing  ban  on  converting  technician  positions  to 
AGR  positions  prevents  force  realignment.)  To  date,  the 
Congress  has  not  revised  its  guidance  on  technician  conversion. 

Other  Recent  Congressional  Develoiments 

Two  additional  recent  congressional  developments  are  pertinent 
to  the  review  of  this  issue.  The  first  is  an  important  factor 
in  computing  compensation  costs  for  military  technicians,  and 
the  second  indicates  concern  about  the  use  of  AGRS. 

There  has  been  a  major  change  in  the  nomal  cost  percentage 
(NCR)  factor  used  in  computing  military  retirement  costs 
(payments  into  the  military  retirement  trust  fund)  for  military 
personnel.  Effective  on  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987,  the  Congress  directed®^ 
the  use  of  "Dual  Percentage  Deteminations” ,  or  separate  NCPs, 
for  detemlning  the  amounts  to  be  paid  into  the  Military 
Retirement  Fund  for  active  duty  members  (including  AGRs)  and 
part-time  reservists  (including  military  technicians) . 
Previously,  a  single  NCP  had  been  used  amounting  to  51.7  percent 
of  basic  pay  FY  in  1987.  Under  the  revised  system,  the  separate 
reserve  retirement  NCP  was  set  at  26.4  percent  of  basic  pay  and 
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the  active  duty  retirement  HCP  was  set  at  52.5  percent.  Thus, 
the  cost  estimates  for  a  military  technician's  reserve 
retirement  have  been  reduced  by  approximately  half. 

During  1987,  there  were  reports  that  many  National  Guard  AGRs 
were  serving  in  support  positions,  such  as  those  in  state 
headquarters,  and  not  in  units  subject  to  wartime  mobilization 
and  deployment.  In  House  Report  100-58  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  F¥  1988  and  FY  1989,  the  Committee  expressed  concern  "about 
reports  that  a  high  percentage  of  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR) 
personnel,  particularly  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  are  not 
serving  in  deployable  units,"  the  Committee  stressed  that  "AGRs 
should  be  used  primarily  to  support  and  train  wartime  deployable 
units. " 


CmGlUgjPD 

The  purpose  of  this  historical  perspective  on  military 
technician  and  AGR  cost  comparisons  and  intimately  related 
management  considerations  is  intended  to  show  the  many 
complexities  of  this  issue.  Although  it  has  consumed  an  entire 
chapter,  this  review  should  by  no  means  be  considered  an 
exhaustive  treatment.  It  is  intended  instead  to  provide  a 
minimum  background  for  understanding  the  6th  QRMC  cost 
comparison  analysis  that  follows  in  Chapter  5,  and  the 
discussion  of  related  management  issues  in  Chapter  6. 
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Chapter  5.  6TH  QRNC  COST  OHfPARISON  ANALYSIS  OF  MILITARY 
TECHNICIANS  AND  ACTIVE  GDARD/RESERVE  MEMBERS 


Since  1976,  when  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  concluded 
that  providing  full-time  support  for  the  reserve  components 
through  active  duty  military  manpower  would  cost  less  than 
through  dual  status  military  technicians,  the  relative  costs  of 
these  two  forms  of  manpower  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  reserves 
have  been  debated.  The  course  of  this  debate  was  reviewed  in 
Chapter  4.  Previous  analyses  have  shown  that  there  is  no  single 
answer  to  the  question  of  relative  costs,  but  certain  precepts 
and  general  trends  have  been  identified: 

•  Manpower  programming  is  based  on  costs  to  the 
government,  not  on  benefit  to  the  individual. 

•  To  form  a  true  picture  of  compensation  costs,  all 
significant  immediate  and  deferred,  direct  and 
indirect  costs  must  be  considered. 

•  Because  pay  raises  and  other  compensation  system 
changes  may  alter  relative  costs,  cost  analyses  must 
be  updated  periodically. 

•  The  availability  of  accurate,  integrated  databases  is 
essential  to  the  computation  of  valid  cost 
comparisons. 

•  Relative  costs  cannot  be  determined  without 
establishing  a  linkage,  such  as  military  pay  grade,  as 
a  basis  of  comparison.  Such  linkages  may  take  the 
form  of  grade  equivalency  tables,  service  or  component 
manpower  organization  classification  guidance,  or 
population  averages. 

•  The  more  recent  analyses  show  that  AGRs  generally  cost 
more  than  general  schedule  military  technicians  but 
somewhat  less  than  most  wage  board  technicians.  In 
addition,  AGR  officers  are  relatively  more  expensive 
than  enlisted  AGRs,  and  the  relative  costs  of  AGRs 
within  enlisted,  warrant  officer,  and  officer 
categories  increase  with  military  pay  grade  as 
compared  with  military  technicians. 

The  6th  QRMC's  cost  comparison  analysis  of  full-time  support 
is  intended  to  provide  up-to-date  cost  estimates  reflecting 
compensation  system  changes  since  the  last  major  analysis 
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(conducted  by  Management  Consulting  &  Research,  Inc.,  published 
on  May  24,  1985^)  and  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art,  where 
possible,  using  improved  databases  and  procedures.  The  plan  for 
attaining  these  objectives  included  developing  a  full-time 
support  cost  comparison  model.  This  model  would  produce  new  cost 
estimates  that  would,  in  turn,  provide  a  basis  for  6th  QRMC 
conclusions  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  military  technician 
and  AGR  manpower  from  a  reserve  component  compensation 
perspective.  Accordingly,  Computer  Based  Systems,  Inc.  (CBSI) 
was  commissioned  to  build  a  full-time  support  cost  comparison 
model  for  the  6th  QRMC.  This  model  is  described  in  the  next 
section.  The  description  includes  a  detailed  printout,  with 
complete  cost  elements  and  results  by  personnel  category,  for 
each  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  reserve  components. 


The  6th  QRMC  Full-Time  Support  Cost  Comparison  Model  - 
Description  and  Results 

In  past  comparisons  of  the  use  of  military  technicians  with 
the  use  of  AGR  members,  cost  has  been  frequently  an  important 
element  for  consideration.  This  is  a  reasonable  approach 
because  cost,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  can  usually  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  dollars.  Dollars  have  two  desirable 
qualities  relative  to  comparative  analysis:  (1)  they  are 
tangible  items  with  a  fixed  value  for  a  specific  period  of  time, 
and  (2)  they  are  expressed  in  hard  numbers,  thus  enabling  the 
use  of  quantitative  methods.  However,  these  qualities  can  be 
diluted  significantly  when  cost  is  used  in  its  broader  sense, 
i.e.  when  attempts  are  made  to  relate  costs  to  effectiveness, 
which  is  more  difficult  to  quantify.  Further  dilution  occurs 
when  attempts  are  made  to  determine  indirect  costs  for  services 
that,  while  universally  available,  are  used  on  a  variable  basis, 
e.g.  commissary,  exchange,  theater,  medical  treatment,  child 
care  centers,  legal  services  and  so  forth.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  efforts  to  determine  these  costs  should  be  abandoned  just 
because  it  is  a  difficult  and  inexact  process — quite  the 
contrary.  A  comprehensive  comparative  analysis  should  include 
all  measurable  costs  in  the  context  of  other  relevant  factors. 

The  6th  QRMC  charter  focuses  on  military  compensation,  and 
consequently  the  cost-related  models,  analyses,  and  studies 
engaged  in  by  the  6th  QRMC  are  focused  primarily  on  compensation 
costs.  In  this  regard,  the  costing  model  developed  by  CBSI 
deals  for  the  most  part  with  direct  compensation  costs  to  the 
federal  government — more  specifically  to  the  DoD.  This 
distinction  is  an  important  one  because  it  is  the  rationale  for 
excluding  from  the  model  one  of  the  four  elements  of  regular 
military  compensation:  federal  Income  tax  advantage. 
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The  Cost  comparison  Model 

In  support  of  the  work  of  the  6th  QRMC,  CBSI  developed  a 
comprehensive  database  to  enable  the  analysis  of  the  relative 
cost  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs  as  full-time  support  to 
the  reserve  components. 

This  model  incorporates  military  and  civilian  income  data  for 
military  technicians  and  AGRs,  including  data  on  reserve 
component,  military  and  (if  applicable)  civilian  grade,  step  and 
category,  military  specialty,  marital  status,  and  all  elements 
of  compensation:  direct,  indirect  and  in-kind.  The  model  is 
configured  to  allow  analysis  of  these  data  elements. 

CBSI  developed  a  computer  program  enabling  the  QRMC  staff  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  alternative  force  profiles  and 
compensation  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs  under  current  and 
alternative  compensation  schemes.  The  program  can  be  used  to 
calculate  relative  costs  under  these  alternatives. 

Model  Development  Considerations 

The  model  was  planned  to  enable  evaluations  of  cost  while 
varying  other  elements,  either  force  structure  or  compensation 
elements.  A  deterministic  model  was  used  instead  of  a 
stochastic  model  because  there  was  not  time  to  collect  and 
analyze  data  on  the  associated  random  behavior  patterns. ^  It 
was  decided  that  the  model  would  be  most  effective  if  it 
explicitly  displayed  the  force  structure  and  compensation 
variables;  in  essence,  much  of  the  database.  These  database 
variables  include  such  items  as  military  and  civil  service  force 
structure  by  pay  grade  and  reserve  component,  military 
allowances,  social  security  contributions  and  so  forth.  Apart 
from  using  the  model  to  project  costs  bas':  d  on  varying  force 
structures  and  compensation  schemes,  it  was  important  to  be  able 
to  take  a  snapshot  of  actual  costs  for  an  actual  military 
technician  and  AGR  force  structure.  The  snapshot  time  frame  was 
calendar  year  (CY)  1986.  The  model  provides  a  realistic,  actual 
compensation  cost  for  the  average  military  technician  and  AGR 
for  that  period. 

Determining  a  Common  Base  for  Comparing  Military  Technicians 
with  AGRs 

The  Initial  plan  was  to  use  a  DoD-authorized  scheme  that  would 
provide  a  direct  linkage  between  military  technicians  and  AGRs. 
Such  a  scheme  or  policy  would  be  applicable  to  all  DoD  Services 
and  would  ensure  uniformity  and  standardization.  The  DoD  has 
not  promulgated  such  a  policy,  however,  and  further 
investigation  revealed  that  only  the  National  Guard  had 
published  specific  regulations  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
military  technician  and  AGR  equivalency.  These  equivalencies 
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are  contained  in  Air  National  Guard  Regulation  35-03,  dated 
August  15,  1985,  and  NGR  600-5,  dated  May  15,  1986.  They 
provide  the  maximum  military  pay  grades  for  AGRs  who  fill 
positions  that  could  also  be  filled  by  military  technicians. 

Also  considered  were  the  comparability  tables  for  military 
technicians  and  AGRs  (published  by  Management  Consulting  and 
Research,  Inc.  (MCR)  in  their  May  24,  1985,  study  entitled  "Cost 
Analysis  of  Full-Time  Support  to  the  Reserve  Components  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. "}^  The  MCR  table  also  compared  military  pay 
grade  to  civil  service  pay  grade  and  paralleled  the  Army  and  Air 
Guard  equivalencies  to  some  extent  in  the  general  schedule 
(6S) /general  merit  (GM)  and  wage  grade  (HG)  categories.  The 
wage  leaders  (WL)  and  wage  supervisors  (WS) ,  however,  were  not 
well  aligned.  Additionally,  the  MCR  table  did  not  reflect 
actual  conditions — many  of  the  military  pay  grades  had  no  civil 
service  counterpart  even  though  reserve  component  personnel 
records  indicated  otherwise.  Finally,  the  methodology  by  which 
MCR  developed  the  table  was  not  well  documented  in  their  report. 
Consequently,  the  table  could  not  be  validated  for  use  in  CBSI's 
model. 

Given  these  conditions  and  the  requirement  to  develop  an 
actual  cost  comparison  between  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in 
CY  1986,  it  was  decided  to  survey  the  existing  distribution  of 
civil  service  grades  versus  militairy  pay  grades  actually  held  by 
military  technicians.  The  distribution  would  then  be  compared 
with  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  and  MCR  equivalencies  and, 
then,  if  the  three  distributions  were  essentially  the  same,  the 
military  pay  grade  would  be  used  as  the  linkage  between  military 
technicians  and  AGRs. 

The  primary  source  for  military  technician  data  was  the 
Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System  (RCCPDS) ; 
however,  the  accuracy  and  currency  of  a  portion  of  the  military 
technician  database  was  questionable.  Data  files  from  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  on  DOD  civilians  provided  a 
secondary  source  of  data  on  military  technicians.  The  two 
databases  were  merged  to  produce  a  listing  of  all  military 
technicians,  by  Social  Security  Account  Number  (SSAN) ,  contained 
in  both  databases.  As  it  turned  out,  there  were  about  54,000 
matches.  RCCPDS  contained  slightly  less  than  3,300  members 
identified  as  military  technicians  for  which  no  SSAN  match  could 
be  found  in  the  0PM  database.  Similarly,  the  0PM  database 
contained  slightly  less  than  3,300  individuals  identified  as 
military  technicians  for  which  no  SSAN  match  could  be  found  in 
RCCPDS.  Finally,  another  3,000  persons  identified  as  military 
technicians  in  the  0PM  database  matched  SSANs  in  RCCPDS; 
however,  RCCPDS  identified  them  as  some  reserve  category  other 
than  military  technicians. 
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The  distribution  of  a  mean  civil  service  pay  grade  versus  a 
specific  nilitary  pay  grade  was  developed  from  the  approximately 
54,000  individuals  identified  as  military  technicians  by  both 
RCCPDS  and  OPM.  Before  calculating  the  average,  small 
population  cells  of  20  or  less  were  deleted  from  the  initial 
database  of  54,000.  Then,  means  and  standard  deviations  were 
calculated  for  each  military  and  civil  service  pay  grade.  For 
example,  an  average  civil  service  pay  grade  for  military  pay 
grade  E6  had  to  be  calculated  for  all  four  civil  seirvice 
categories,  i.e.  6S/GM,  HG,  WS,  and  WL;  and  for  all  reserve 
components  as  well.  Each  mean  pay  grade  was  recalculated  after 
first  deleting  civil  service  pay  grades  that  were  more  than  two 
standard  deviations  from  the  mean.  The  resulting  database  was 
slightly  less  than  50,000.  The  constructed  mean  pay  grades  and 
the  equivalencies  promulgated  by  the  Air  and  Army  National  Guard 
regulations  were  fitted  to  cubic  regression  curves  and  plotted 
for  the  largest  and  most  representative  military/civil  service 
pay  grade  community:  the  enlisted/wage  grade  community.  The 
vast  majority  (88  percent)  of  enlisted  pay  grades  in  this 
community  is  represented  by  pay  grades  E5,  E6,  and  E7.  The 
regression  curves  for  this  group  were  virtually  identical  and 
were  centered  within  a  narrow  95  percent  confidence  interval 
band.  The  above  calculations  and  graphics  were  done  with 
suitable  application  packages  from  the  Statistical  Analysis 
Systems  (SAS) .  These  distributions  and  the  development 
methodology  were  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  6th  QRNC 
Steering  Committee  on  September  21,  1987. 

Because  one  of  the  objectives  was  to  calculate  total  costs  for 
both  the  military  technician  and  AGR  programs,  it  was  necessary 
to  reintroduce  the  military  technician  records  that  had  been 
deleted  in  calculating  the  mean  distributions,  as  well  as  the 
approximately  3,000  records  common  to  both  RCCPDS  and  OFH  but 
only  identified  as  military  technicians  in  RCCPDS.  Before  these 
records  were  incorporated,  they  were  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  significant  bias  existed;  none  was  found.  These  records 
were  forced  on  the  newly  derived  mean  civil  service/military  pay 
grade  distribution,  bringing  the  final  number  of  military 
technicians  in  the  model  to  approximately  57,000. 

Determining  and  Validating  the  Elements  of  Compensation 

As  discussed  earlier,  only  compensation  costs  were  considered. 
For  military  and  civil  service  personnel  alike,  the  obvious 
direct  forms  of  compensation,  such  as  pay  and  allowances,  were 
used.  Where  possible  and  significant,  other  Indirect  costs  buch 
as  retirement  and  FICA  were  also  considered.  The  rationale  for 
Including  all  cost  elements  in  the  model,  but  excluding  other 
elements  was  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Steering  Committee 
at  meetings  held  in  September  and  November  1987.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  inclusion 
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or  exclusion  of  sone  cost  elements.  In  the  main,  this 
discussion  centered  on  the  distinction  between  a  compensation 
benefit  to  the  individual  and  a  compensation  cost  to  the  DoD. 

An  example  of  this  cost  element  controversy  is  tax  advantage. 
The  tax  advantage  has  been  defined  in  law  as  an  element  of 
regular  military  compensation  (RMC) ,  and  it  is  a  compensation 
benefit  for  military  personnel.  With  respect  to  its  inclusion 
in  the  model  the  question  is.  Is  there  a  cost  associated  with 
it?  It  may  be  argued  that  the  lost  tax  revenue  is  a  cost  borne 
by  the  federal  government  and,  therefore,  should  be  included  in 
the  model,  on  the  other  hand,  no  cash  outlays  are  made,  and  no 
line  item  exists  in  the  DoD's  budget  for  tax  advantage. 

Inasmuch  as  the  model  considers  only  compensation  costs  to  the 
DoD,  it  would  appear  inconsistent  with  the  basic  rationale  to 
include  tax  advantage  in  the  model. 

The  final  reason  for  not  including  tax  advantage  in  the  model 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  no  gain  or  loss 
in  revenue  if  the  tax  advantage  were  eliminated  in  a  way  that 
would  leave  military  personnel  no  better  or  worse  off.  In  other 
words,  if  allowances  were  taxable,  basic  pay  and  allowances 
would  be  increased  by  an  amount  that  would  leave  the  Service 
member  with  the  same  after-tax  income  previously  received  with 
nontaxable  allowances. 

The  consequences  of  including  or  excluding  of  such  elements 
obviously  affect  the  military  technician  and  AGR  cost 
comparison.  In  this  case,  for  example,  because  AGRs  receive 
nontaxable  allowances  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  365  days  a  year, 
compared  with  about  14  days  or  more  for  military  technicians, 
the  tax  advantage  would  be  much  greater  for  AGRs. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  basic  premise 
for  determining  which  cost  elements  to  use  was  twofold:  first, 
only  compensation  costs  would  be  used;  and  second,  the  costs  had 
to  be  significant.  As  work  on  the  CY  1986  version  of  the  model 
progressed,  it  was  decided  to  use  actual  costs  rather  than 
budget  estimates,  survey  extrapolations,  oi  unvalidated  data 
from  earlier  studies.  The  source  of  the  cost  elements, 
associated  computations,  and  assumptions  are  detailed  in 
Appendix  D. 

The  co«t  elements  used  for  the  AGR  population  are  listed 
below: 

•  Basic  Pay 

•  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence 

•  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 

•  Variable  Housing  Allowance  (Overseas  Housing  Allowance 
was  not  used  due  to  the  very  small  number  of  AGRs 
receiving  it.) 
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•  Special  and  Incentive  Pays 

•  Retireoent 

•  Death  Gratuity 

•  FICA 

•  Health  care  (for  dependents  only) 

The  cost  elements  used  to  calculate  the  military  portion  of  a 
military  technician's  pay  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  used 
to  calculate  an  AGR's  pay,  except  that  the  Variable  Housing 
Allowance  (VHA)  and  health  care  cost  elements  were  not  used. 

VHA  was  not  used  because  military  technicians  would  seldom 
satisfy  the  eligibility  requirement  of  140  days  of  continuous 
active  duty.  Similarly,  dependent  health  care  costs  are 
incurred  only  when  the  member  is  on  active  duty  under  orders 
specifying  a  period  of  more  than  30  days. 

The  cost  elements  used  to  calculate  the  civil  service  portion 
of  a  military  technician's  pay  are  fewer,  due  to  the  absence  of 
military  allowances.  Civil  service  cost  elements  are  listed 
below: 

•  Basic  pay 

•  Other  pays  (combination  of  several  miscellaneous  pays, 
such  as  overtime,  hazard  pay,  night  differential,  holidays, 
etc. ) 

•  Retirement 

•  FICA 

•  Health 

•  Workers  compensation 

•  Terminal  leave 

Data  Availability 

Without  question,  difficulty  in  getting  data  was  the  most 
serious  impediment  to  development  of  the  model.  It  was 
anticipated  that  many  elements  of  personnel  data  and 
compensation  cost  data  would  be  available  from  a  reserve 
components  pay  system  similar  to  the  active  services'  Joint 
Uniform  Military  Pay  System  (JUMPS) .  Unfortunately,  such  a 
system  was  not  in  place  when  the  6th  QRMC  convened  (nor  is  one 
now) ,  and  alternative  data  sources  had  to  be  located  and  used. 

At  best,  this  was  a  difficult  and  time-consuming  process;  at 
worst,  it  forced  the  use  of  data  that  was  inaccurate  or 
Inconsistent  with  other  data  sources  (See  Appendix  D) .  One  of 
the  major  problems  encountered  in  obtaining  data  is  described 
here  to  Illustrate  the  difficulties  associated  with  getting 
accurate  data  on  a  timely  basis. 

Essential  to  development  of  the  military  portion  of  military 
technicians  compensation  is  the  actual  number  of  active  duty 
days  and  inactive  duty  drill  periods.  These  data  elements  are 
foundation  variables  upon  which  other  factors  operate,  in  order 
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to  generate  dollar  values  for  basic  pay,  VHA,  BAS,  FICA, 
retirement,  and  special/ incentive  pays.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  consolidated  pay  data  for  the  reserve  components  would  not 
be  available  in  time,  data  was  requested  directly  from  the  Army 
National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  Air  National  Guard,  and  Air  Force 
Reserve.  After  several  attempts,  the  appropriate  databases  for 
each  reserve  component  were  located.  Shortly  thereafter,  data 
was  received  for  actual  CY  1986  active  duty  days  and  inactive 
duty  drill  periods  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve.  This  data  was  loaded  into  the  model,  and  it  yielded 
results  with  high  confidence  levels.  Unfortunately,  efforts  to 
obtain  similar  data  from  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  were  not  successful.  The  effort  was  finally  abandoned 
in  late  May  1988  when  communications  from  the  Army  Reserve 
Personnel  Center  and  the  Army  National  Guard  Personnel  Center 
stated  that  the  desired  data  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  near 
term.  Imputed  values,  taken  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys,  ultimately  were  used  to  generate  military  costs  for 
military  technicians  in  the  Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  This 
data  is  not  only  significantly  less  reliable,  but  it  also 
pertains  to  CY  1985  instead  of  CY  1986  (while  the  survey 
Instruments  were  administered  in  1986,  the  questions  about  these 
costs  asked  for  1985  data) .  Consequently,  the  cost  data  for  the 
military  pay  portion  of  Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  military 
technicians  is  considered  far  less  accurate  and  reliable  than 
its  counterparts  for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.^ 

Model  Description  and  Operation 

The  model  comprises  45  spread  sheets,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
reserve  component  AGR  force  structures  and  one  for  the  total, 
eight  for  each  of  the  four  reserve  component  military  technician 
force  structures  broken  down  by  mil Ltary  and  civil  service 
compensation  for  each  civil  service  category  (GS/GM,  WG,  WS,  and 
HL) ,  and  eight  military  technician  spreadsheets  for  the  reserve 
component  totals.  For  continuity,  two  of  the  45  are  zero  filled 
(because  there  are  no  WLs  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve) .  The 
entering  argument  (leftmost  column)  for  all  45  spreadsheets  is 
military  pay  grade,  which  is  broken  down  into  enlisted,  warrant 
officer,  and  commissioned  officer  groups.  Not  all  military  pay 
grades  are  represented  in  military  technician  spreadsheets 
because  some  grades  do  not  contain  significant  civil  service 
populations.  Starting  with  pay  grade  cell  populations,  the 
model  works  from  left  to  right  rolling  up  costs  that  yield  a 
mean  individual  cost  for  a  particular  pay  grade  cell  as  well  as 
a  total  cost  for  that  pay  grade  cell.  Grand  totals  for  military 
technician  and  AGR  populations  in  each  reserve  component  are 
generated  at  the  bottom  of  appropriate  spreadsheets.  In  turn, 
these  grand  totals  (personnel  and  costs)  are  rolled  into  final 
totals  for  the  combined  components,  ultimately  yielding  a  mean 
DoD  cost  for  individual  military  technicians  and  AGRs.  The 
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model  run  for  CY  1986  is  contained  in  Appendix  E.  Appendix  D 
contains  details  on  the  model's  operation  and  a  representative 
printout  of  the  program. 

Management  Considerations 

Only  one  model  run  was  made.  It  uses  CY  1986  actual  military 
and  civil  service  compensation  factors  in  combination  with  the 
actual  military  and  civil  service  force  structures.  The  results 
of  this  run  are  analyzed  and  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  model  was  designed  primarily,  however,  to  assist  manpower 
managers  in  developing  compensation  costs  for  differing  force 
structure  and  compensation  schemes.  For  example,  force 
structures  can  be  altered  to  reflect  differing  mixes  of  military 
technicians  and  AGRs,  lengthened  or  shortened  years  of  service, 
increased  or  decreased  marital  status  ratios,  and  differing 
military/civil  service  pay  grade  distributions.  Optional 
compensation  schemes  are  equally  numerous.  The  cost  impact  of 
adjusting  basic  pay  and  allowances  can  easily  be  predicted,  as 
can  changes  to  retirement,  health,  and  social  security  systems. 
The  model  can  provide  meaningful  information  for  current  issues 
such  as  the  following: 

•  How  much  did  military  technician  costs  increase  as  the 
result  of  FICA  contributions  on  inactive  duty  training 
earnings,  effective  January  1,  1988;  how  did  this  alter  the 
military  technician  and  AGR  cost  ratio? 

•  How  will  military  technician  costs  change  as  the  number  of 
civil  servants  enrolled  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  decreases  and  the  nxuober  under  Federal  Employee 
Retirement  System  increases? 

•  How  will  the  relative  costs  of  military  technicians  and 
AGRs  change  under  differing  future  military  and  civil 
service  pay  raise  scenarios? 

•  How  would  implementation  of  proposed  changes  to  the  reserve 
retirement  system  affect  the  military  technician  and  AGR 
cost  ratio? 

The  above  list  represents  just  a  few  of  the  compensation 
related  issues  that  the  manpower  analyst  can  address  with  the 
aid  of  the  model.  However,  without  periodic  updating  of 
embedded  data,  the  model  will  quickly  become  Inaccurate. 

Although  data  is  accurate  for  CY  1986,  numerous  changes  to 
compensation  elements  and  force  structure  have  since  occurred, 
e.g.  pay  raises  for  both  military  and  civil  service  communities, 
changes  to  the  FICA  tax  rate  and  inclusion  of  compensation  for 
inactive  duty  training  as  FICA  taxable  earnings,  dramatic 
increases  in  health  costs,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  can 
quickly  be  captured  and  incorporated  into  the  model.  However, 
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until  an  accurate,  current,  and  complete  system  like  JUMPS  is 
established  for  the  reserve,  obtaining  critical  data  on  active 
duty  days,  inactive  duty  periods,  and  special  and  incentive  pays 
will  continue  to  be  a  daunting  and  time-consuming  process. 

Model  Enhancements 

Model  development  as  shown  in  the  CY  1986  output  version  is 
essentially  complete.  A  possible  next  step  is  the  inclusion  in 
the  model  of  additional  costs  other  than  compensation  costs, 
such  as  facility  maintenance  and  other  overhead  costs.  This 
would  require  substantial  effort  and  could  not  be  viewed  as  an 
evolutionary  change;  the  model  would  be  subject  to  more 
uncertainty  as  costing  elements  move  farther  from  observable 
direct  costs  towards  estimates  of  intangible  costs. 

Along  more  practical  lines,  major  improvement  could  be 
achieved  by  replacing  estimated  active  duty  days  and  inactive 
duty  periods  (currently  obtained  from  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys)  with  actual  data  from  Army  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  records.  Further,  use  of  actual  data  for  special  and 
incentive  pays  for  all  components  would  yield  more  reliable 
results  than  using  the  current  method;  that  is,  imputing  it  by 
combining  basic  pay  with  taxable  income  from  IRS  W-2  forms. 

Apart  from  producing  better  results,  the  availability  of 
easily  accessible,  valid  data  for  full-time  support  populations 
would  dramatically  decrease  the  time  necessary  to  make  model 
changes;  many  intermediate  calculations  would  not  be  necessary. 
Because  many  intermediate  calculations  are  performed  external  to 
the  model,  the  possibility  of  making  mistakes  is  reduced  as 
well. 


Analysis  of  Results  From  the  Full-Time  Support  Cost  Comparison 
Model 

Results  from  the  FTS  cost  comparison  model,  shown  in  Appendix 
E,  form  the  basis  for  the  following  analysis.  From  the  format 
of  the  results  as  received  from  the  computer,  the  reader  can 
gain  an  appreciation  of  the  detail  and  complex  associations 
necessary  to  make  such  a  cost  comparison.  It  is  also  possible 
to  determine  the  specific  cost  elements  that  were  used  and  how 
they  fit  into  the  overall  scheme  of  computations.  This  format, 
however,  does  not  provide  a  picture  of  the  overall  cost  patterns 
between  technicians  and  AGRs;  to  show  these  patterns,  two 
additional  data  views  were  prepared  from  the  base  data  provided 
by  the  model  results. 
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Additional  Views  of  the  Results 

The  first  of  these  views  consists  of  four  tables  (Tables  5-1 
through  5-4)  showing  for  each  reserve  component,  the  average 
total  annual  cost,  strength,  and  average  civilian  pay  grade  as  a 
function  of  military  pay  grade  for  the  three  major  military 
categories  (enlisted,  warrant  officers,  and  officers  as 
applicable  for  the  reserve  component)  and  the  four  major  civil 
service  categories — GS/6M,  W6,  WS,  and  WL.  These  tables  were 
formed  by  eliminating  the  cost  element  columns  from  the  model 
run  and  totalling  the  subtotals  for  population  size  and  average 
annual  costs.  Note  that  the  "Cost  per  individual”  column  for 
military  technician  represents  the  combined  military  and 
civilian  cost  per  individual  (i.e.  the  "total  cost  per 
individual”  column  from  the  model  run) . 

By  comparing  the  A6R  data  on  the  left  with  that  for  the  four 
military  technician  categories  on  the  right,  these  major 
relationships  can  be  observed: 

•  Of  the  five  major  groups  shown,  GS/6M  military  technicians 
have  lower  average  annual  costs  than  AGRs  in  most  military 
pay  grades  and  lower  than  average  costs  than  wage  board 
technicians  in  all  military  pay  grades. 

•  In  the  military  pay  grades  with  the  highest  population 
strengths,  wage  board  military  technicians  generally  cost 
more  than  AGRs.  In  the  more  senior  military  pay  grades, 
AGRs  generally  cost  more  than  wage  board  military 
technicians. 

•  Costs  increase  more  rapidly  for  AGRs  than  for  military 
technicians  as  a  function  of  Increasing  military  pay  grade. 

•  Although  the  three  observations  listed  above  are  valid  for 
all  four  reserve  components,  there  are  significant 
differences  among  these  components.  The  average  civilian 
pay  grade  held  among  military  technicians  at  any  military 
pay  grade  varies  by  as  much  as  3.4  civilian  pay  grade 
levels  across  the  components.  Air  Force  Reserve  AGR  and 
military  technician  forces  cost  more  per  capita  than  in 
other  components  because  the  AGR  force  consists  largely  of 
higher  grade  statutory  tour  officers  and  recruiters.  The 
Air  National  Guard  generally  has  the  least  difference 
between  AGR  and  military  technician  compensation  costs 
while  the  Army  Reserve  has  the  greatest.^ 
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6th  ORMC  FTS  Cost  Coxparison  Hodel 


The  second  view  prepared  from  the  model  data  consists  of  the 
series  of  ten  line  graphs  in  Figures  5-1  through  5-10.  These 
graphs  were  prepared  by  arraying  military  pay  grades  on  the  X- 
axis  and  annual  cost  ranges  from  the  "cost  per  individual” 
columns  in  Tables  5-1  through  5-4  on  the  Y-axis.  AGR  costs  are 
shown  by  the  solid  line  on  each  chart,  and  the  applicable 
military  technician  categories  are  shown  by  the  remaining  lines 
according  to  the  legend.  The  length  of  the  lines  corresponds  to 
the  military  grade  spread  in  the  population,  and  the  slope  of 
the  lines  indicates  the  rate  of  change  in  costs  as  military 
grade  increases.  When  the  average  annual  costs  for  military 
technicians  are  higher  than  those  for  AGRs,  the  technician  lines 
are  above  the  AGR  line.  When  the  cost  relationship  is  reversed, 
the  technician  lines  are  below  the  AGR  line.  These  graphs 
vividly  display  most  of  the  relationships  outlined  above  on  an 
average  cost  basis.  They  do  not,  however,  show  the  impact  of 
grade  linkages  and  strength  by  grade  relationships  that  are 
indicated  in  the  tables. 

Cost  Model  Mainagement  Indicators 

If  hypothetical  total  program  costs  were  the  sole  criterion 
for  choice,  the  6th  QRMC  cost  comparisons,  as  well  as  the 
conclusion  that  AGRs  should  continue  to  receive  essentially  the 
same  compensation  as  active  component  members,  would  generally 
support  the  use  of  general  schedule  military  technicians  over 
AGRs  in  the  full-time  support  forces  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  Comporfents.  As  discussed  below,  however,  this  would  be 
unlikely  to  produce  actual  savings. 

There  are  currently  some  46,000  AGRs  and  65,000  military 
technicians  in  the  reserve  components  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force.  Changing  the  force  mix,  however,  either  through  program 
growth  or  through  realignment,  will  likely  achieve  only  marginal 
cost  changes  at  best,  especially  in  the  near  term,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

•  Some  of  the  functions  performed  by  AGRs  are  not  likely  to 
be  considered  appropriate  for  general  schedule  military 
technicians.  Statutory  tour  officers  and  recruiters  are 
notable  examples,  and  nearly  all  Air  Force  Reserve  AGRs 
fall  into  this  category. 

•  Recruiting  qualified  general  schedule  technicians  would  be 
difficult  in  many  cases.  Some  AGR  positions  have  been 
established  or  converted  from  technician  positions 
specifically  because  of  the  difficulty  in  attracting  and 
retaining  qualified  technicians.  This  is  especially  true 
for  lower  grade,  general  schedule  equivalent  positions. 
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MILITARY  PAY  GRADE 

FIGURE  5-3.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  COMPENSATION  COSTS 
(ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  •  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE:  6th  QRMC  FTS  COST  COMPARISON  MODEL 


MILITARY  PAY  GRADE 

FIGURE  5-4.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  COMPENSATION  COSTS 
(ARMY  RESERVE  -  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE:  6th  QRMC  FTS  COST  COMPARISON  MODEL 
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FIGURE  6-6.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  COMPENSATION  COSTS 
(ARMY  RESERVE  -  WARRANT  OFFICERS) 
SOURCE;  6th  QRMC  FTS  COST  COMPARISON  MODEL 
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FIGURE  5-6.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  COMPENSATION  COSTS 
(ARMY  RESERVE  -  OFFICERS) 


SOURCE:  6th  ORMC  FTS  COST  COMPARISON  MODEL 
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FIGURE  5-7.  FULL-TIME  SUPPOR  f  COMPENSATION  COSTS 
(AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE;  6th  QRMC  FTS  COST  COMPARISON  MODEL 
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FIGURE  5-8.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  COMPENSATION  COSTS 
(AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  OFFICERS) 


SOURCE:  6th  QRMC  FTS  COST  COMPARISON  MODEL 
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MILITARY  PAY  GRADE 

FIGURE  5- 1 0.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  COMPENSATION  COSTS 
(AIR  FORCE  RESERYE  -  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE:  6th  QRMC  FTS  COST  COMPARISON  MODEL 
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•  Assuming  that  any  hypothetical  conversion  program  would  be 
voluntary  to  protect  the  legitimate  expectations  of  current 
force  members,  it  would  likely  be  difficult  to  attract 
volunteers  because  conversion  would  require  that  the 
individual  accept  reduced  compensation.  Thus  one  could 
expect  to  see  an  inverse  relation  between  the  cost 
disparity  for  any  particular  position  and  the  propensity  to 
volunteer.  During  the  technician  conversion  program 
conducted  in  fiscal  years  1979-1980,  attempts  to  enlist  the 
voluntary  conversion  of  wage  grade  military  technicians 
were  resisted  for  this  very  reason;  members  converted  only 
when  there  was  an  advantage  to  be  gained. 

•  Basing  a  force  mix  decision  on  cost  considerations  alone 
ignores  the  military  requirements  and  other  needs  of  the 
DoD.  The  probable  result  of  doing  so  would  be  resistance 
to  the  decision  that,  at  best,  would  delay  execution  and, 
at  worst,  would  impair  readiness. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  force  mix  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  cost  should  be  avoided.  On  the  contrary,  they  should 
be  pursued,  as  mandated  by  the  Congress,  based  on  a  balanced 
consideration  of  cost  and  readiness  reqpiirements.  What  is  being 
suggested,  however,  is  that  there  is  little  prospect  for 
substantial  cost  savingr  based  on  any  feasible  force  mix 
decisions. 

The  cost  issue  should  also  be  pursued  from  a  containment 
perspective.  Although  the  possibility  for  savings  is  not  judged 
to  be  great,  the  same  cannot  be  said  be  cost  increases.  One  has 
only  to  inspect  the  AGR  officer  strength  by  grade  profiles,  for 
example,  to  see  that  strength  increases  in  the  senior  pay  grades 
(05  and  06)  would  be  extremely  costly.  The  potential  for  such 
increases  is  in  place,  considering  the  number  of  officers  in  pay 
grade  04.  However,  the  combination  of  existing  statutory 
constraints  on  grade  levels,  as  well  as  individual  component 
constraints  on  the  number  of  AGR  officers  allowed  to  continue 
beyond  20  years  of  active  duty  service  (there  are  generally  less 
than  a  dozen  at  any  point  in  time  in  any  of  the  four 
components) ,  serves  to  constrain  costs.  These  constraints  also 
serve  the  readiness  goal  since  most  unit  AGR  positions  are  in 
grades  04  and  below. 


Cost  Comparison  Conclusions 

Relative  cost  savings  from  using  one  form  of  full-time  support 
rather  than  another  will  occur  only  at  the  margins  as  the  result 
of  program  growth  or  realigiunent;  thus,  cost  savings  in  the 
short  term  are  very  unlikely  to  result  from  any  FTS  force  mix 
decision.  Given  the  difficulties  with  compensation  and  other 
related  problems  of  a  mixed  force  with  no  clear  delineation 
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between  requirements  for  AGR  and  technician  positions,  and  given 
the  fact  that  short-term  costs  (and  probeUbly  longer  term  costs) 
will  not  be  affected  significantly  by  the  choice  of  AGRs  or 
technicians  to  perform  full-time  support,  it  seems  apparent  that 
military  requirements  and  effectiveness  should  be  the  primary 
consideration  in  force-mix  decisions.  This  is  consistent  with 
congressional  guidance  indicating  that  the  choice  of  manpower 
should  not  be  based  on  cost  alone,  but  also  requires 
consideration  of  "military  requirements  and  other  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense." 
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2.  In  a  deterministic  model,  a  unique  outcome  is  generated 
as  a  function  of  observable  variables.  In  a  general  sense,  a 
deterministic  model  can  be  represented  by  the  expression  y  » 
f(x),  where  "y",  the  unique  outcome,  is  the  dependent  variable 
and  "x"  is  the  observable,  Independent  variable.  While  this 
model  can  generate  a  cost  (dependent  variable)  for  a  specific 
force  structure  as  defined  by  given  continuation  rates 
(observable,  independent  variables) ,  it  cannot  reverse  the 
process.  In  other  words,  for  a  given  cost  (compensation  scheme) 
it  cannot  generate  force  profiles  based  on  continuation  rates 
reflecting  the  behavioral  reactions  of  members  to  compensation 
changes  or,  for  that  matter,  changes  to  other  force  management 
factors.  A  model  that  considers  behavioral  reactions  generally 
Incorporates  unobservable  variables  or  variable  coefficients, 
referred  to  as  parameters.  Because  these  variables/parameters 
are  unobservable,  they  are  assumed  to  take  on  a  random 
distribution  of  some  kind,  e.g.  normal,  exponential,  etc. 
Statistical  techniques  are  then  employed  to  estimate  the 
parameters  and  the  distribution  of  the  variables.  Models  of 
this  nature  are  referred  to  as  stochastic.  In  a  general  sense, 
a  stochastic  model  can  be  represented  by  the  expression  y  == 
g(x,u),  where  "u"  is  an  unobservable,  random  variable.  The 
random  nature  of  the  variable  "u"  means  that  the  relationship  y 
=  g(x,u)  will  not  generate  a  unique  outcome  for  "y"  given  a 
value  for  "x",  although  an  average  or  expected  value  can  usually 
be  predicted.  Inasmuch  as  economics  typically  requires  the 
estimation  of  random  events,  econometric  models  are  generally 
stochastic  in  nature  and  the  terms  are  often  used 
Interchangeably.  Econometric  models  are  frequently  used  in 
force  structure  analysis  to  estimate  or  predict  the  effects  of 
factors  such  as  compensation  changes  on  recruiting  or  retention. 

3.  MCR  Report  No.  TR-8458-1,  p.  Exhibit  III-l.  According  to 
MCR  Report  No.  TR-8142-1,  Comprehensive  Review  of  the 
Requirements  for  Full-Time  Support  fFTS)  to  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.; _Development  of  an  Analytic  Cost  Structure.  January  29, 
1982,  p.IV-1,  this  table  was  developed  by  MCR  because  previous 
analysis  (the  Gerard  Study)  had  succeeded  in  linking  only  four 
sets  of  civilian  and  military  grades.  MCR  based  its  table  on 
data  obtained  from  the  National  Guard  Bureau  Army  Manpower 
Division,  which  used  it  for  detailed  grade  guidance  for 
"military/  civilian  conversions."  MCR  subsequently  used  the 
table,  with  slight  modifications,  in  its  intervening  reports  TR- 
8214-1,  October  29,  1982  and  TR-8338-1,  March  15,  1984. 
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4.  Previous  analyses  generally  have  used  budget  data  as  an 
estimate  of  additional  military  active  duty  days  (mandays) 
performed  by  military  technicians.  The  basic  computation  has 
been  to  divide  the  budget  figures  by  the  total  number  of  people 
paid  on  the  assumption  that  mandays  are  allocated  equally  across 
the  population.  The  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  data 
suggests,  however,  that  such  an  assumption  is  not  valid. 

Instead,  the  data  shows  that  mandays  are  allocated  unequally  by 
grade  and  category.  The  patterns  that  emerge  indicate  that 
junior  enlisted  members  will  have  fewer  mandays  than  more  senior 
NCOS,  company  commanders  will  serve  more  mandays  than  most  staff 
officers,  and  so  forth,  according  to  operational  patterns  in 
units.  In  analyzing  the  survey  data,  the  major  pattern  that 
emerges  is  that  only  a  portion  of  the  population  works  some 
additional  mandays;  the  remaining  portion  works  "I'e.  Most 
military  technicians  fall  into  the  first  categc  On  the 
average,  they  work  more  mandays  than  the  average  the 
component  as  a  whole  and  less  than  the  average  for  the  portion 
of  the  component  who  work  some  additional  mandays.  Moreover, 
the  distribution  by  military  grade  is  not  equal.  These 
observations  indicate  that  actual  pay  data  are  necessary  to 
provide  more  accurate  cost  estimates. 

5.  These  relationships  are  largely  attributable  to  the 
degree  of  control  over  military  and  civilian  pay  grade 
compatibility.  See  the  discussion  in  Chapter  6  on  "Problems 
with  a  mixed  force"  for  an  analysis  of  the  management 
implications. 
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caiapter  6.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  MMIPOHER  MMIAGEMENT 


Once  t:he  costs  of  available  forms  of  manpower  have  been 
determined,  they  must  be  examined  in  relationship  to  military 
requirements  and  other  needs  of  the  DoD  before  any  determination 
can  be  made  about  which  form  of  manpower  is  most  suitable  for  a 
specific  function.  This  evaluation  considers  the  relationships 
between  costs  and  military  requirements  of  military  technician 
and  AGR  programs  in  the  reserve  components  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force. 


Military  Requirements  and  Heeds  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

Military  readiness  is  the  fundamental  benefit  sought  from  the 
full-time  support  program.  The  compensation  system  promotes 
readiness  as  "an  integral  part  of  the  overall  system  by  which 
military  manpower  is  managed.  Compensation,  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  basic  purpose,  must  support  defense  manpower  policies 
that,  in  turn,  support  the  military,  strategic  and  operational 
plans  of  this  nation."^  This  means  that  compensation  is  to 
manpower  management  as  an  individual  sculler  is  to  the  crew  of  a 
racing  shell;  maximum  efficiency  is  achieved  when  every  member 
of  the  manpower  management  "crew"  is  rowing  hard  in  the  same 
direction.  This  evaluation  follows  the  role  of  compensation  in 
the  FTS  manpower  management  scheme  by  examining  first  the 
overall  readiness  objectives  and  second  the  relationship  between 
compensation  costs  and  the  military  manpower  requirements  that 
support  the  readiness  objectives. 

Full-Time  Support  Force  Structures 

To  enable  the  QRMC  to  identify  and  understand  the  overall 
objectives  of  full-time  support  manpower,  each  Service  was 
asked^  to  provide  appropriate  force  structures  for  its  reserve 
components.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  were  asked  to  provide 
separate  structures  for  military  technicians  and  AGRs.  These 
structures  were  to  be  based  on  three  separate  and  distinct 
strength  profiles.  The  first  was  a  profile  of  the  existing 
force  as  of  September  30,  1986.  The  data  array  included 
strength  by  pay  grade  and  years  of  service  as  in  the  standard 
RCCPDS  report  A8.  The  second  was  a  steady-state  structure  for 
FY  1986  showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its  reserve 
component (s)  to  be,  and  the  third  was  a  steady-state  structure 
showing  where  the  Service  would  like  its  component(s)  to  be 
heading  assuming  FY  1992  program  strengths.  The  steady-state 
profiles  were  to  include  the  basic  force  configuration  required 
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for  the  actual  force,  and  they  were  to  include  additional  flow 
dynamics  and  age  distribution  data  as  well.  A  more  complete 
description  of  these  profiles,  covering  their  constraints, 
assumptions,  and  data  requirements,  is  included  in  Chapter  4  and 
Appendix  G  of  Volume  II  of  this  report.  In  designing  steady- 
state  force  structures,  the  Services  were  asked  to  consider 
several  factors  that  are  especially  relevant  to  FTS  issues 
including  the  following  examples:^ 

•  Youth  versus  experience 

•  Stagnation  versus  turnover 

•  Maintenance  of  a  career  progression  plan 

•  Physical  limitations  (aging) 

•  Job  knowledge  and  technical  skill  requirements 

■  Mobilization  status/requirements 

Graphical  representations  of  the  force  configuration  (strength 
by  pay  grade  and  years  of  service)  portions  of  the  FTS  manpower 
force  structures  submitted  by  the  Services  are  included  in  this 
volume  at  Appendix  F.  The  6th  QRMC  staff  constructed  profiles 
of  the  FTS  FY  1986  actual  force  structures,  using  RCCPDS  data  in 
cases  where  the  Services  did  not  provide  their  own  actual  data. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  do  the  same  for  missing  steady-state 
structures,  because  the  6th  QRMC  staff  could  not  determine  the 
Service  objectives  necessary  to  construct  them.  While  not 
specifically  a  part  of  the  military  technician  and  AGR  cost 
effectiveness  analysis,  available  data  on  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
AGRs  (FTS)  and  Naval  Reserve  AGRs  and  TARs  is  also  included 
here.  No  FTS  structures  were  prepared  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  because  the  reserve  program  administrators,  who  provide 
full-time  support  in  that  component,  are  active  component 
members.  Table  6-1  shows  the  array  of  FTS  manpower  force 
structure  graphics  by  page  number  in  Appendix  F,  and  the  data 
source  is  indicated  for  reference  purposes. 

Comments  on  Army  FTS  Force  Structures 

The  Army  did  not  submit  separate  force  structure  data  for 
military  technicians.  Army  representatives  attempted  to  provide 
the  FY  1986  actual  structures;  however,  they  were  unable  to 
overcome  problems  with  missing  or  inaccurate  data.  This  was  an 
especially  significant  problem  in  the  Army  Reserve  because 
RCCPDS  FY  1986  data  is  not  available  for  over  50  percent  of  the 
military  technicians  in  this  component,^  and  no  alternative  data 
source  could  be  identified  (in  the  Army  National  Guard,  the  data 
discrepancy  is  only  6  percent) .  Army  policy  is  to  manage 
military  technicians,  for  the  purposes  of  objective  force 
designs,  as  military  members  reflected  in  the  objective  force 
model  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  The  Army  felt  that  a  direct 
linkage  between  separate  military  and  civilian  force  grades 
would  be  necessary  to  a  develop  a  military  technician  force 
structure  based  on  military  grade,  but  reported  that  development 
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Table  6-1.  Full-Time  Support  Manpower  Force  Structure  Graphics 


Category _ 

ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

M£- 

USAFR 

AGR/TAR 

ENL 

F-1 

F-7 

F-13 

F-15* 

F-17 

F-21 

OFF 

F-2 

F-8 

F-14 

F-16* 

F-18 

F-2  2 

WO 

F-3 

F-9 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Technician 

ENL 

F-4* 

F-10* 

N/A 

N/A 

F-19 

F-23 

OFF 

F-5* 

F-11* 

N/A 

N/A 

F-20 

F-24 

WO 

F-6* 

F-12* 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Source:  6th  QRHC  staff  i 

based  on 

Service 

and  RCCPDS  data 

• 

Notes :  An 

appendix  page 

entry  indicates 

that  a 

graphic 

is 

available. 

If  not  followed  by  an  asterisk,  the  graphic  is 
constructed  from  service-supplied  data. 

If  followed  by  an  asterisk,  the  graphic  is  constructed 
from  RCCPDS  data. 

"N/A"  indicates  that  the  category  does  not  apply  or  the 
population  is  too  small  to  be  depicted  in  a  meaningful 
graphic. 


of  a  force  model  depicting  such  linkages  would  be  rendered 
impractical  by  the  wide  band  of  grades  associated  with  a  given 
position.^ 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Army  National  Guard  AGR 
graphics  is  that  the  steady-state  profiles  are  closely  aligned 
with  the  FY  1986  actual  profiles.  Although  FY  1992  curves 
reflect  increases  in  program  strength,  their  shapes  reflect 
strength  distributions  in  the  same  general  proportions  as  the 
FY  1986  actual  force  distributions.  Presumably,  the  intended 
message  is  that  the  component  is  satisfied  with  current  strength 
distribution  and  wants  it  to  continue  without  change.  There  is 
a  problem  with  this  point  of  view:  the  actual  force  structure 
was  not  and  is  not  now  in  equilibrium,  and  it  would  take 
unrealistically  strong  and  possibly  wasteful  management  actions 
to  prevent  change  (i.e.  to  maintain  the  1986  actual  force  in  a 
steady-state) .  For  example,  to  maintain  the  enlisted  structure 
for  1992,  more  than  600  net  losses  would  be  required  each  year 
from  the  total  combined  strength  in  year  groups  11  and  12,  and 
this  would  have  to  be  followed  each  year  by  approximately  400 
net  gains  in  year  group  13.  Since  there  are  no  apparent 
management  requirements  for  such  dynamic  changes,  the  Army 
National  Guard  AGR  steady-state  profiles  have  limited  utility  as 
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objectives  for  the  development  of  compensation  or  other 
personnel  management  policies.  However,  some  useful 
observations  can  be  made,  such  as  the  following: 

•  The  majority  of  officer  and  enlisted  AGRs  have  less 
than  20  years  of  service,  and  this  distribution  is 
desirable.  A  large  proportion  of  warrant  officers 
have  over  20  years  of  service.  (Note  that  the  years- 
of-service  data  is  calculated  from  pay  entry  base  date 
(PEBD) ,  and  therefore  is  not  a  precise  indicator  of 
active  duty  retirement  eligibility.) 

•  Large  humps  in  years-of-service  groups  (stemming  from 
the  large  Vietnam  era  accessions)  are  identifiable  in 
all  categories  of  the  actual  force.  These  humps  are 
now  approaching  or  just  passing  the  20th  year  of 
service. 

•  The  AGR  officer  force  is  relatively  senior  in  years  of 
service  (RCCPDS  data  also  shows  that  55  percent  are  in 
pay  grades  04  through  06) . 

The  Army  National  Guard's  actual  force  profiles  for  military 
technicians  were  constructed  from  RCCPDS  data  by  the  6th  QRMC 
staff.  By  depicting  both  FY  1986  and  FY  1987  data,  the  graph 
reveals  that  the  force  does  not  approach  equilibrium  except  in 
the  more  junior  year  groups.  Note  that,  in  the  middle  and 
senior  years  of  service  groups,  the  curves  generally  tend  to 
change  each  year,  displacing  to  the  right  as  the  population  ages 
and  shrinking  slightly  due  to  .let  attrition.  The  following 
additional  characteristics  can  be  observed: 

•  The  "Vietnam  era  humps"  now  crossing  the  20th  year  of 
service  suggest  a  somewhat  increased  potential  for 
promotion  stagnation  or  perhaps  increased  losses 
through  qualitative  management  programs.  (Using 
RCCPDS  data  for  Selected  Reservists  with  over  20  years 
of  service,  the  percentages  of  military  technicians 
with  over  20  years  are  24  percent  enlisted,  49  percent 
warrant  officers,  and  20  percent  officers.) 

•  There  is  a  high  propensity  for  retention  from  the  25th 
to  35th  year  of  service  and  after  (note  that  the 
strength  shown  at  the  35th  year  of  service  represents 
35  years  and  greater) .  This  is  attributed  to  the  draw 
of  civil  service  retirement. 

Army  Reserve  steady-state  profiles  for  AGRs  reflect  a  good 
understanding  of  steady-state  modeling.  By  smoothing  the 
steeply  sloped  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  actual  force  curve 
whenever  force  objectives  permit,  a  more  stable  ideal  force  is 
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portrayed.  This  means  that  specific  management  procedures  could 
be  used  to  support  the  objectives  that  they  depict.  Other 
observations  about  the  AGR  profiles  include  the  following: 

•  Although  they  show  curtailed  strength  beyond  30  years 
of  service,  the  steady-state  curves  also  show  a  desire 
to  increase  strength  between  20  and  30  years  of 
service  in  all  three  pay  grade  categories. 

•  Significant  strength  increases  are  projected  by  FY 
1992. 

•  In  the  1986  actual  structure,  warrant  officer  strength 
in  years-of -service  groups  for  29  years  and  above  is 
relatively  high. 

Due  to  incomplete  data  for  the  actual  Army  Reserve  technician 
force,  care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting  the  profiles.  First, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  differences  between  the 
1986  and  1987  curves  are  attributable  to  endstrength  changes  or 
to  database  changes.  Second,  assuming  that  the  data  is 
representative  of  the  entire  technician  strength  distribution, 
the  technician  data  must  be  weighted  by  a  factor  of 
approximately  two  in  any  comparison  with  the  Selected  Reserve  as 
a  whole.  The  overall  shape  of  the  curves  does  suggest,  however, 
that  they  roughly  approximate  the  whole  population  because  they 
parallel  the  general  shape  of  technician  force  curves  in  the 
other  components  to  include  the  presence  of  Vietnam  Era  peaks 
and  trailing  valleys.  These  force  structure  curves  suggest  the 
following: 

•  The  warrant  officer  curves  are  relatively  smooth  and 
coincident,  especially  for  a  small  population  size. 

This  suggests  a  fairly  stable  force  structure.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  (about  66  percent) 
has  over  20  years  of  service  (in  fact,  most  of  the 
population  has  over  15  years  of  service)  and  retention 
in  these  senior  year  groups  appears  to  be  high. 

•  Either  the  enlisted  and  officer  populations  are 
growing  rapidly  in  years-of-service  groups  of  13  years 
and  below  and/or  most  dat  tbase  corrections  are  for 
these  junior  year  groups.  In  any  event,  the 
identified  portion  of  the  force  is  growing  larger  and 
younger . 

•  Although  the  existing  force  declines  rapidly  after  the 
20-year  mark,  lateral  displacement  in  the  years-of- 
service  groups  near  this  mark  indicates  that,  in  the 
coming  years,  high  retention  may  Increase  the 
percentage  of  the  population  with  over  20  years  of 
service. 
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•  steady-state  curves  for  the  Army's  Selected  Reserve  as 
a  whole®  indicate  a  desire  for  no  retention  in  any  pay 
grade  category  beyond  31  years  of  service.  Special 
management  actions  would  be  required  to  achieve  such  a 
result  because  not  all  military  technicians  reach 
civil  service  retirement  eligibility  by  their  31st 
year  of  military  service.  On  the  other  hand,  6th  QRMC 
staff  estimates  indicate  that,  for  the  Army's  Selected 
Reserve  population,  the  percentage  of  military 
technicians  with  over  20  years  of  service  is  quite  low 
(2  percent  for  officers  and  13  per  cent  for  enlisted) . 
Therefore,  any  senior  grade  stagnation  that  might  be 
attributed  to  the  relatively  long  careers  of 
technicians  other  than  warrant  officers  is  probably 
insignificant  in  the  aggregate  for  the  Army  Reserve. 

Comments  on  Air  Force  FTS  Force  Structures 

The  Air  Force  FTS  force  has  unique  major  characteristics  in 
each  component.  The  Air  National  Guard  uses  AGRs  and  military 
technicians  in  a  ratio  of  1:3.  in  comparison  with  the  Army's 
reserve  components,  Air  Guard  AGRs  are  used  in  greater 
proportions  in  special  functional  areas  and  to  meet  statutory 
tour  requirements.  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  all  unit  support 
is  provided  by  military  technicians.  AGRs  are  used  only  in 
small  numbers  and  for  special  purposes,  primarily  statutory 
tours  and  recruiting,  and  they  are  not  considered  to  be  a  career 
force.  Neither  component  uses  warrant  officers. 

The  following  can  be  observed  from  the  Air  National  Guard  AGR 
force  structure: 

•  The  steady-state  curves  for  enlisted  AGRs  indicate  a 
desire  for  some  accessions  of  individuals  without 
prior  service. 

•  Enlisted  strength  reductions  are  desired  in  groups 
with  between  4  and  12  years  of  service  and  for  groups 
with  25  years  of  service  and  over.  Enlisted  strength 
increases  are  desired  in  groups  with  13  through  24 
years  of  service,  and  significant  overall  growth  is 
projected  through  FY  1992. 

•  Officer  steady-state  profiles  indicate  a  desire  for  a 
much  younger  force,  with  gains  below  16  years  of 
service  and  corresponding  reductions  above  that  point. 
Significant  changes  in  promotion  points  or  grade 
structure  would  be  required  to  achieve  this  result, 
and  the  number  of  AGR  officers  reaching  active  duty 
retirement  eligibility  would  be  significantly  reduced. 

No  overall  strength  changes  are  programed  through  FY 
1992. 
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The  following  observations  pertain  to  Air  National  Guard 
military  technician  force  structures: 

•  Modest  overall  strength  growth  is  projected  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  members. 

•  For  the  enlisted  force,  major  strength  increases  are 
desired  between  11  and  19  years  of  service,  and  major 
reductions  are  desired  beyond  the  26th  year  with  no 
retention  beyond  the  30th  year.  The  high  rates  of 
attrition  portrayed  from  year  20  and  beyond  are  not 
compatible  with  normal  civil  service  career  patterns 
for  military  technicians.  However,  such  high  rates 
would  be  required  to  achieve  the  desired  structure  for 
the  enlisted  force  as  a  whole^  because,  in  this 
component,  51  percent  of  enlisted  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  who  have  over  20  years  of  service  are 
military  technicians.^ 

•  For  officers,  an  even  younger  force  is  desired,  with 
major  growth  between  8  and  14  years  of  service  and 
major  reductions  after  year  20.  No  retention  is 
desired  beyond  year  29.  The  shortening  of  the  career 
span  and  the  extremely  high  rates  of  accessions  and 
losses  that  would  be  required  to  support  these  steady 
state  curves  would  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  following  comments  apply  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  FTS 
force  structures: 

•  AGR  profiles  reflect  the  need  for  minor  strength 
changes  only.  Due  to  the  small  size  of  this 
noncareer  force,  force  structure  modeling  is  clearly  less 
useful  than  it  is  for  the  larger  FTS  career  forces. 

•  Profiles  for  military  technicians  project  modest 
strength  increases  between  FY  1986  and  FY  1992. 

•  Steady-state  curves  indicate  relative  satisfaction 
with  the  existing  structure.  Their  major  features 
include  smoothing  to  minimize  strength  differences 
between  adjacent  years-of-service  groups,  and  a  more 
gradual  strength  decline  after  20  years  of  service 
They  appear  to  be  quite  compatible  with  existing 
military  technician  career  patterns. 

Overall  Objectives  as  Depicted  by  Manpower  Force  Structures 

None  of  the  Services  now  uses  force  structure  modeling 
routinely  in  reserve  force  manpower  management.  Until  recently, 
there  has  been  insufficient  accurate  data  available  to  provide 
meaningful  results.  Force  structuring  was  developed  by  the  Air 
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Force  reserve  components  in  the  early  197 Os,  however,  and  for 
all  components  during  the  1976-1978  Reserve  Compensation  System 
Study.  Most  of  the  information  provided  to  the  6th  QRMC  by  the 
Services  represents  a  new  effort.  The  actual  inventories  for 
both  AGRs  and  military  technicians  all  show  a  Vietnam  Era  "hump" 
that  includes  the  groups  with  17-21  years  of  service.  This  hump 
implies  specific  management  challenges  with  respect  to  military 
technicians  who,  in  some  categories  (e.g.  Army  National  Guard 
warrant  officers  and  Air  National  Guard  enlisted) ,  already 
constitute  large  proportions  of  the  total  Selected  Reserve 
membership  with  over  20  years  of  service.  Since  the  data  also 
shows  that  technicians  tend  to  continue  in  service  at  high  rates 
until  beyond  35  years  of  service  (in  order  to  achieve  an 
unreduced  civil  service  retirement  eligibility) ,  there  may  be 
conflicts  with  policies  aimed  at  achieving  overall  Selected 
Reserve  objective  structures  that  do  not  include  a  requirement 
for  any  substantial  numbers  past  30  years  of  service.  The 
problems  may  be  especially  acute  in  the  Army  Reserve.  Since 
most  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  Army  Reserve  technicians  now 
reaching  reserve  retirement  eligibility  are  "grandfathered"  and 
not  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  to  maintain  m'litary 
membership,  the  number  of  status  quo  technicians  may  increase 
over  the  next  five  years  despite  the  1983  legislation  that 
requires  new  entrants  to  maintain  military  membership. 

Due  to  the  draw  of  civil  service  retirement,  it  is  not  likely 
that  significant  numbers  of  military  technicians  in  any 
component  would  elect  an  early  reserve  retirement  annuity  under 
the  Two-Tier  option  recommended  by  the  6th  QRMC.  This  is  a 
positive  factor  because  it  supports  one  of  the  most  important 
strengths  of  the  technician  program:  high  levels  of  skill  and 
experience  gained  through  long,  stable  assignments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  draw  of  civil  service  retirement  works  against 
the  achievement  of  more  youthful  forces  with  better  promotion 
opportunities,  especially  in  populations  where  military 
technicians  now  constitute  significant  proportions  of  the  senior 
segments  of  the  force  (such  as  warrant  officers  in  the  Army 
reserve  components  and  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  National 
Guard) .  One  of  the  strengths  of  force  structure  modeling  is 
that  it  does  not  allow  such  relationships  to  go  unnoticed. 

Only  for  the  Air  National  Guard  are  steady-state  objective 
manpower  force  structure  profiles  available  for  both  AGRs  and 
military  technicians.  (The  Air  Force  Reserve  developed  AGR 
force  structures,  but  the  structures  are  not  for  populations 
comparable  with  the  Air  Reserve  technician  structures,  because 
the  AGR  officer  profiles  reflect  objectives  for  statutory  tour 
officers  and  the  AGR  enlisted  profiles  are  for  the  recruiting 
force.)  The  Air  National  Guard  profiles  for  military 
technicians  and  AGRs  properly  reflect  a  more  senior  technician 
force  based  on  the  very  different  retirement  systems  available 
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to  military  technicians  and  AGRs  although  the  relatively  early 
maximum  retention  points  (the  points  at  the  right  edges  of  the 
profiles)  shown  for  technicians  would  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  6th  QRMC  analysis  of  FTS  manpower  force  structure  data  was 
not  extensive,  and  the  results  must  be  considered  tentative. 
Members  of  the  6th  QRMC  staff  worked  with  Service  contacts 
throughout  most  of  calendar  year  1S87  to  produce  the  profiles  in 
this  report.  The  need  to  produce  these  structures  from 
"scratch"  required  considerable  effort,  including  hundreds  of 
hours  just  to  overcome  the  learning  curve.  Some  problems  were 
encountered  with  data  availability  and  accuracy;  however,  these 
types  of  problems  are  diminishing  over  time.  Increasing 
visibility  as  well  as  technical  advances  in  computing  tend  to 
discipline  the  databases.  The  major  obstacle  to  achieving 
maximum  benefit  from  force  structure  modeling  is  lack  of 
commitment  to  their  use.  Maximum  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
institutionalizing  the  process  (so  that  proficiency  increases) 
and  by  continuing  efforts  to  improve  the  requisite  databases. 
This  would  also  allow  the  FTS  force  structures  produced  for  this 
review  to  be  validated  by  feedback  loops  and  to  be  tempered  and 
improved  through  successive  iterations.  Without  such  action, 
their  usefulness  in  diagnosing  problems  and  defining  objectives 
is  limited. 

Is  force  structure  modeling  of  the  FTS  force  worth  the  effort? 
For  small  noncareer  populations  such  as  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  AGRs,  force  structure  modeling  is  of 
limited  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  significant 
potential  utility  for  supporting  active  management  of  the 
remaining  large,  career  populations.  Specifically,  modeling 
provides  a  disciplined  method  for  developing  and  expressing 
program  goals  and  requirements  in  objective  terms.  Without 
clearly  expressed  program  goals  and  requirements,  management  may 
suffer.  Clearly,  institutionalized  force  structure  modeling  is 
worth  the  effort  for  all  career  elements  of  the  FTS  forces. 

Conclusions  €d}out  FTS  Force  Structures 

Based  on  the  preceding  discussion  and  analysis,  the  6th  QRMC 
has  formed  the  following  conclusions  about  FTS  force  structure 
analysis: 

•  Since  the  FTS  force  structures  produced  for  this 
review  generally  represent  a  new,  single  iteration 
effort,  they  shored  be  viewed  as  a  "first  draft" 
rather  than  as  a  definitive  statement  of  existing 
status  and  Service  force  structure  objectives. 
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•  FTS  force  structure  analysis,  if  institutionalized, 
can  provide  a  disciplined  method  for  defining  force 
structure  objectives  and  requirements  as  a  basis  for 
improved,  active  program  management. 

•  Efforts  should  be  continued  to  improve  integration  of 
data  on  FTS  manpower,  personnel,  and  pay  so  that  it 
can  be  used  more  effectively  in  the  analysis  of  FTS 
manpower  costs  and  personnel  management  issues. 


The  Relationship  Between  Compensation  Costs  and  Military 
Requirements 

The  focus  of  this  section  is  the  relationship  between 
compensation  costs  and  the  military  requirements  of  the  DoD. 

The  analysis  relates  costs  to  effectiveness  (or  benefits) ; 
however,  it  does  not  constitute  a  complete  review  of  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  military  technicians  and  AGRs.  That 
is,  it  concentrates  on  force  management  areas  most  directly 
related  to  compensation  rather  than  on  the  full  spectrum  of 
operational  effectiveness  considerations. 

Assignment  Considerations 

The  paramount  reason  for  employing  reservists  full-time  in 
support  of  the  reserve  components  is  to  promote  readiness. 
Military  technicians  and  AGRs  promote  readiness  by  serving  in 
reserve  units  with  a  mobilization  mission  and  in  other 
assignments.  This  dichotomy  is  recognized  within  the  DoD  by  the 
establishment  of  the  following  categories:^ 

•  Unit  AGRs:  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  assigned  in 
reserve  units  with  a  mobilization  mission. 

•  Unit  Military  Technicians:  Military  technicians 
assigned  in  units  with  a  mobilization  mission. 

Members  must  also  be  assigned  to  a  drilling  billet 
(dual  status) . 

•  Individual  AGRs:  Individual  AGRs  who  are  not  assigned 
to  reserve  component  units  with  a  mobilization 
mission,  or  who  are  assigned  outside  the  reserve 
component  to  active  component  units.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Defense  Agencies,  etc. 

•  Individual  Military  Technicians;  Military  technicians 
assigned  (in  their  civilian  capacity)  to  units  without 
mobilization  missions,  such  as  Army  National  Guard/Air 
National  Guard  state  headquarters.  Numbered  Air  Force 
headquarters,  and  Army  National  Guard  maintenance 
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depots.  Individuals  must  retain  dual  status  by 
assignment  to  a  drilling  billet  in  a  unit  with  a 
mobilization  mission. 

The  cost-effectiveness  issue  largely  concerns  military 
technicians  and  AGRs  who  are  assigned  to  units.  Most  of  the 
functional  overlap  occurs  within  units,  and  this  is  where  the 
two  groups  have  the  most  frequent  daily  contact.  Possibilities 
for  manpower  tradeoffs  between  military  technicians  and  AGRs  to 
achieve  cost  savings  in  the  "individuals"  categories  are  not 
great;  however,  some  other  important  cost  considerations 
associated  with  assignment  categories  should  be  understood 
before  turning  to  the  problems  of  a  mixed  FTS  force  in  reserve 
units . 

Individual  AGRs  are  assigned  in  positions  that  require 
uniformed  active  duty  incumbents;  they  perform  such  duties  as 
recruiting,  higher  level  staff  work,  or  refresher  training  in 
active  component  units.  Although  individual  AGR  assignments  may 
be  as  vital  to  readiness  as  unit  assignments  are,  the  Congress 
has  expressed  concern  that  their  number  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

For  example,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee^®  recently 
stressed  that  "AGRs  should  be  used  primarily  to  support  and 
train  wartime  deployable  units"  and  further  directed  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to  "ensure  that  all  AGR  personnel 
currently  serving  in  nondeployable  positions  are  also  required 
to  maintain  their  primary  military  skill  so  that  they  may  be 
utilized  if  needed  as  effective  individual  fillers." 

Assignments  of  individual  military  technicians  have  an 
entirely  different  character  than  assignments  of  individual 
AGRs.  Most  individual  technicians  are  assigned  in  equipment 
maintenance  and  storage  facilities  of  the  Army's  reserve 
components.  These  facilities  provide  direct  support  to  reserve 
units  on  an  area  basis.  Much  reserve  unit  equipment  is  stored 
and  maintained  at  unit  training  sites  to  save  time  and  costs  of 
hauling  it  back  and  forth  between  these  sites  and  the  unit 
reserve  centers  and  armories  (where  storage  space  may  also  be 
inadequate) .  The  reduced  amounts  of  equipment  at  home  station 
and  the  lower  rates  of  unscheduled  maintenance  for  peacetime 
make  it  efficient  to  consolidate  full-time  maintenance  support 
at  area  support  shops.  There  are  also  some  individual  staff 
assignments  for  military  technicians,  but  these  are  normally  not 
more  than  one  echelon  above  the  mobilizing  unit  level. 

As  with  individual  AGR  assignments,  the  Congress  has  for  many 
years  been  concerned  about  individual  technician  assignments 
outside  of  mobilizing  units.  For  example,  in  1983,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  noted  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  Army  Reserve  technicians  either  had  no  active  reserve 
membership  (i.e.  were  status  quo  technicians)  or  were  assigned 
to  units  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  were  assigned  as  a 
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civilian.  It  declared  this  situation  to  be  "detrimental  to 
mobilization  readiness  and  unit  cohesiveness. Table  6-2 
shows  the  number  of  military  technicians  who  drill  in  the  same 
unit  in  which  they  are  employed  full-time. 


Table  6-2.  Percent  of  Military  Technicians  Who  Drill  With  the 


Same  Unit  Where  They  Work 

as  Military 

Technicians 

Army 

Army 

Air 

Air  Force 

Guard 

Reserve 

Guard 

Reserve 

Cateoorv 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Officers* 

76 

69 

98 

100 

Enlisted 

71 

57 

99 

100 

Source : 

1986  Reserve  Component  Surveys  (Question 

60) 

Note :  * 

Includes  warrant 

officers. 

Cost  effectiveness  considerations  favor  the  existing  policy  of 
limiting  individual  military  technician  and  AGR  assignments  and 
maximizing  unit  assignments  in  mobilizing  billets.  To  achieve 
maximum  readiness,  the  skills  and  teamwork  developed  in 
peacetime  must  go  to  war  with  the  unit.  This  has  long  been  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  military  technician  program,  and  it  is  the 
reason  the  Congress  has  prohibited  the  double-slotting  of  AGRs 
and  part-time  reservists.  The  tasks  that  militairy  technicians 
and  AGRs  perform  are  too  time-consuming  to  be  performed  during 
unit  training  periods,  and  they  are  perfoirmed  during  the  week  so 
that  part-time  reservists  can  devote  their  military  duty  time  to 
operational  training  in  their  assigned  mobilization  billets. 
However,  these  full-time  tasks  are  also  vital  wartime  support 
functions  and  not  simply  peacetime  functions  as  they  are 
sometimes  mistakenly  described.  In  wartime,  members  must  be 
paid,  personnel  actions  must  be  processed,  medical  and  personnel 
records  must  be  kept,  equipment  must  be  maintained,  supplies  and 
rations  must  be  drawn,  operations  (predominantly  training 
operations  in  peacetime)  must  be  conducted,  and  so  forth.  The 
most  cost-effective  way  to  be  ready  to  do  these  things  in 
wartime  ^‘s  to  use  the  same  people  for  both  peace  and  war.  Then, 
two  separate  cadres,  one  for  peace  and  one  for  war,  will  not 
have  to  be  trained  and  managed  in  support  of  the  same  unit  in 
peacetime,  and  the  inefficiencies  of  transition  between  cadres 
on  mobilization  will  be  avoided. 

A  corollary  to  the  concept  of  using  the  same  people  to  perform 
peacetime  and  wartime  functions  is  that  functions  needed  only  in 
peacetime  can  often  be  performed  at  least  cost  by  civil  service 
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workers  or  by  contract  personnel.  There  are  some  exceptions 
(such  as  recruiting)  where  the  military  character  of  the  duty  is 
paramount.  A  principal  design  feature  of  the  personnel  and 
other  support  systems  used  in  peacetime  should  be  the  ability  to 
make  a  transition  to  and  support  the  wartime  mission.  It  is 
rarely  efficient  to  operate  a  peacetime  only  support  system  and 
keep  a  separate  system  ready  to  perform  in  wartime.  For 
example,  if  Amy  maintenance  technicians  who  work  in  area 
support  shops  did  not  also  fill  mobilization  billets  in  the 
units  they  support,  the  most  capable  maintenance  personnel 
available  would  not  go  to  war  with  the  unit  and  the  wartime 
maintenance  capability  of  those  units  would  be  seriously 
degraded.  The  principal  design  feature  that  provides  for 
wartime  support  in  this  system  is  manning  by  dual  status 
technicians. 

Problems  with  a  Mixed  Force 

Friction  between  military  technicians  and  AGRs  in  the  daily 
work  environment  has  existed  since  the  inception  of  the  AGR 
program.  The  individual  problems  that  exist  are  generally 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  two  separate  military  personnel 
management  systems  for  the  perfomance  of  one  set  of  functions. 
These  systems  are  frequently  seen  by  members  as  competitive 
rather  than  mutually  supportive  programs  to  the  extent  that  some 
members  feel  a  threat  to  their  livelihood.  Additionally, 
wherever  there  are  differences  between  the  two  systems,  they  are 
normally  a  source  of  frustration  for  one  category  of  members  or 
another.  Comments  from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  (see 
Appendix  H)  indicate  that  the  resultant  problems  affect  not  only 
the  military  technicians  and  AGRs  but  part-time  reservists  as 
well  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  Air  National  Guard,  and  the 
Army  Reserve. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  problems  has  been  "pay 
inversion,"  which  means  that  a  supervisor  (usually  a  technician) 
earns  less  pay  than  one  or  more  subordinates  (usually  AGRs) . 
Sometimes  the  accounts  are  exaggerated.  For  example,  one 
warrant  officer  technician  (pay  grades  W2/GS7)  commented  in  the 
1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  that  a  specialist  AGR  (pay  grade 
E4)  will  take  home  more  money  than  a  technician  with  a  military 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  (pay  grade  W2)  with  18  years  of 
service.  During  1986,  the  average  warrant  officer  (pay  grades 
W2/GS7)  earned  about  $2,350  per  month  in  direct  military  and 
civilian  pay  and  allowances  (before  deductions) ,  and  the  average 
specialist  (pay  grade  E4)  earned  about  $1,580  in  military  pay 
and  allowances  (before  deductions) .  Although  the  data  indicates 
that  this  warrant  officer's  assertion  is  an  exaggeration,  the 
basic  perception  is  valid.  As  shown  in  the  previous  chapter, 
this  may  be  particularly  true  for  technicians  in  the  general 
schedule.  As  a  result,  military  technician  supervisors 
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sometimes  do  earn  less  than  subordinate  AGRs,  as  suggested  by 
the  examples  computed  from  6th  QRMC  cost  model  data  shown  in 
Table  6-3. 


Table  6-3.  Average  Annual  Compensation  Costs  for  Notional 

General  Schedule  Military  Technician  Supervisors  and 
AGR  Subordinates 

MT  Supervisor  AGR  Subordinates 

Avg  GS  Grade 


Commonent 

for  MT  E7 

Cost 

E6  Cost 

E5  Cost 

Army  Guard 

6.9 

$32,940 

$34,648 

$29,327 

Army  Reserve 

6.8 

32,088 

33,935 

28,283 

Air  Guard 

8.0 

35,766 

34,368 

29,145 

Avg  GS  Grade 

for  MT  05 

Cost 

04  Cost 

03  Cost 

Army  Guard 

11.9 

$61,949 

$67,955 

$58,843 

Army  Reserve 

10.5 

53,584 

68,598 

58,214 

Air  Guard 

13.1 

75,868 

69,647 

60,603 

Source:  6th  QRMC  cost  comparison  model 


Table  6-3  is  based  on  total  data  for  each  component,  not  on 
actual  supervisory  relationships.  Dependent  on  component 
policies  for  assignment  and  technician  and  military  grade 
compatibility  it  would  be  possible,  if  unlikely,  for  an  AGR  with 
a  lower  military  grade  than  a  technician  to  be  the  supervisor. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  Table  6-3,  the  variance  in  cost  for 
military  technicians  in  the  same  military  grade  across  the  three 
components  (shown  vertically,  in  the  MT  Supervisor  column)  is 
much  greater  than  the  difference  in  costs,  in  any  of  the 
components,  between  a  technician  and  an  AGR  who  is  one  military 
pay  grade  junior  (shown  horizontally,  in  any  row  on  the  table) . 
This  means  that  the  policies  governing  the  linkage  between  a 
technician's  military  and  civilian  grade  have  a  greater  impact 
on  compensation  costs  than  the  actual  pay  scales  themselves. 

Data  from  the  1986  Reserve  Componenl.^  Surveys  provides  another 
perspective  on  the  relative  differences  between  active  duty 
military  pay  and  military  technician  pay.  Military  technicians 
were  asked,  if  they  were  to  be  mobilized,  whether  their  income 
would  increase  (greatly  or  somewhat),  remain  the  same,  or 
decrease  (greatly  or  somewhat) .  The  responses  to  this  question 
are  portrayed  graphically  in  Figures  6-1  (enlisted)  and  6-2 
(officers) .  Although  the  data  is  sensitive  to  the  specific 
military  and  civilian  pay  grade  linkages  of  each  member,  the 
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■■  INCREASE  ESS  THE  SAME  EZ2  DECREASE 

FIGURE  6-1.  PERCIEVED  PAY  INCREASE/DECREASE  IF  MOBILIZED 
(ALL  ENLISTED  TECHNICIANS) 

SOURCE:  1 986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 


FIGURE  6-2.  PERCIEVED  PAY  INCREASE/DECREASE  IF  MOBILIZED 
(ALL  OFFICER  TECHNICIANS) 

SOURCE:  1986  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEYS 
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general  schedule  technicians  are  generally  represented  in  the 
"increase"  column  and  the  wage  board  technicians  are  generally 
represented  in  the  "decrease  column.  This  response  pattern 
follows  strength  distribution  patterns  for  the  general  schedule 
and  wage  board  technicians  within  the  components,  as  shown  in 
Tables  I-l  through  1-4  in  Appendix  I.  Since  most  wage  grade 
technicians  are  enlisted  military  members,  there  were,  as 
expected,  a  higher  number  of  "increase"  responses  among  the 
military  technicians  who  are  officers  than  among  those  who  are 
enlisted  members. 

Another  frequently  mentioned  problem  is  "grade  inversion," 
which  occurs  when  there  is  a  disparity  in  level  of 
responsibility  between  a  military  technician's  civilian  and 
military  duties.  The  result  of  this  disparity  is  that  the 
superior-subordinate  relationship,  or  the  level  of 
responsibility,  between  a  technician  and  an  AGR  (as  well  as 
between  a  technician  and  part-time  unit  members)  may  be  reversed 
between  the  regular  work  week  and  unit  training  periods. 

Due  to  the  large  nvunbers  of  pay  grades  and  categories, 
summarizing  the  relationships  between  military  and  civilian 
grades  held  by  military  technicians  is  a  complicated  task. 

Nearly  all  of  the  individual  linkages  have  been  compiled  and  are 
displayed  in  Tables  J-1  through  J-24  in  Appendix  J.  These 
tables  show  strength  by  military  and  civilian  grade  for  the 
matches  found  in  developing  the  6th  QRMC  cost  comparison  model. 

A  description  of  how  these  matches  were  made  can  be  found  in 
Chapter  5.  The  average  grades  shown  in  the  bottom  and  right¬ 
most  columns  are  arithmetic  means  for  the  data  shown;  they  will 
differ  slightly  with  the  cost  model  because  the  model  averages 
have  been  improved  by  eliminating  small  population  cells  and 
Civil  Service  pay  grades  more  than  two  standard  deviations  from 
the  mean. 

There  is  a  wide  military  grade  spread  associated  with  most 
civilian  grades.  Table  6-4  shows  the  spread,  using  three  of  the 
most  populous  civilian  grades  as  examples.  While  the  table 
includes  all  cases  and  thus  shows  extremes  of  the  range,  the 
range  may  be  partly  attributable  to  progression  paths  for  new 
members  in  a  program.  For  example,  a  member  in  pay  grade  03 
could  be  hired  as  a  new  civilian  employee  into  a  position 
classified  at  the  GS-7,  9,  or  11  level. 

The  data  indicates  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  tighter 
grade  compatibility.  Technicians  in  this  component  are 
generally  required  to  maintain  the  military  and  civilian  grade 
authorized  for  their  position  and  100  percent  drill  in  the  same 
positions  in  which  they  work  as  full-time  civil  service 
employees  (See  Table  6-2) .  At  the  other  extreme,  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  there  are  very  few  constraints  on  the  military  grades 
of  technicians.  In  this  component  there  are  a  large  number  of 
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Table  6-4.  Examples  of  Military  Technician  Military-Civilian 


Grade 

Spreads 

Reserve 

Civilian  Pay  Grades 

Comoonent 

GS-7 

GS-9 

WQ- 

10 

Army  Guard 

E2  -  04 

E4  -  05 

E3  - 

E9 

Army  Reserve 

E4  -  05 

E5  -  05 

E4  - 

E9 

Air  Guard 

E3  -  03 

E4  -  05 

E3  - 

E9 

Air  Force  Reserve 

E4  -  E9 

E4  -  03 

E4  - 

E8 

Source:  RCCPDS  & 

0PM  Files 

-  FY  1986 

technicians  who  do  not  drill  in  the  same  unit  where  they  are 
employed  full-time.  For  these  members,  the  standard  is  any 
assignment  (in  any  military  grade  or  skill  for  which  the 
individual  qualifies)  in  the  Selected  Reserve  to  include 
individual  mobilization  assignments  with  the  active  Army.  In 
Army  Reserve  units,  the  military  technician  position  is 
specified  on  the  unit  manning  document,  but  there  is  no 
specified  military  grade  for  the  technician  position. 
Consequently,  a  unit  administrator  could  join  a  company  as  a  GS- 
5  or  GS-7  and  progress  through  the  ranks  from  private  to  first 
sergeant  (or  even  company  commander) .  This  provides  a 
flexibility  which  may  be  useful  in  keeping  positions  in  isolated 
units  filled;  however,  it  carries  with  it  the  potential  for 
severe  incompatibility  between  military  and  civilian  grade  and 
responsibilities. In  the  National  Guard  components,  section 
709(b)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  requires  military 
technicians  to  "hold  the  military  grade  specified  by  the 
Secretary  concerned"  for  the  full-time  position;  however,  the 
administrative  apparatus  for  applying  this  requirement  allows 
for  considerable  accommodation  as  the  grade  tables  indicate. 

Pay  grade  is  an  indicator  of  level  of  job  responsibility. 

When  grade  inversion  is  severe,  the  level  of  responsibility 
between  officers  and  enlisted  members  can  also  be  reversed.  DoD 
occupation  codes^^  indicate  officer  and  enlisted  levels  of 
responsibility  for  both  military  and  civilian  duty  skills.  Data 
on  DoD  occupation  codes  for  the  civilian  and  military  duty 
positions  of  military  technicians  was  provided  by  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center  so  that  the  relationships  between  levels  of 
responsibility  for  these  positions  could  be  determined.  Table 
6-5  shows  the  amount  of  inversion  when  comparing  officer 
responsibility  levels  with  enlisted  responsibility  levels.  Most 
of  the  inversion  is  in  the  two  Army  reserve  components,  where 
standards  for  the  linkage  between  military  and  civilian 
positions  are  less  restrictive  than  in  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Air  Force. 
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Table  6-5 


Inversion  Between  Military  and  Civilian  Duty 
Positions  for  Responsibility  Levels  of  Military 
Technician  Officers  and  Enlisted  Members 


Category _ 

Enlisted  members 
w/officer  level 
civilian  jobs 

Warrant  officers 
w/ enlisted  level 
civilian  jobs 


Army  Army  Air 

Guard  Reserve  Guard 

K  -  %  _i_ 

2  8  6 


71  52 


Officers  26  39  4 

w/enllsted  level 
civilian  jobs 

Source:  RCCDPS  and  0PM  Files  as  of  December,  1987. 


Air  Force 
Reserve 
% 

9 


1 


Note:  1987  data  was  used  because  DODOCC  entries  for  FY  1986  are 

not  accurate.  Total  population  sizes:  Army  Guard  - 
23,318  (18,424  Enl,  2,565  WO,  and  2,329  Off),  Army 
Reserve  -  5,375  (4,177  Enl,  688  WO,  and  510  Off),  Air 
Guard  -  21,883  (20,005  Enl  and  1,878  Off),  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  -  8,380  (7,570  Enl  and  810  Off). 


Although  the  actual  number  of  individuals  involved  in  these 
inversions  is  not  great,  the  maintenance  of  traditional 
relationships  between  officers  and  enlisted  members  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  in 
military  units.  Even  one  such  relationship  in  a  unit  can  be 
seriously  disruptive.  If  supervisory  relationships  that  exist 
during  the  week  are  reversed  during  unit  training,  or  vice 
versa,  the  relationships  required  for  success  on  the  battlefield 
are  likely  to  be  disrupted.  In  addition,  where  a  significant 
difference  exists  between  civilian  and  military 
responsibilities,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  full-time  support. 

There  is  another  potential  cost  impact  when  the  unit  or  career 
areas  to  be  encumbered  by  technicians  and  by  AGRs  are  not 
clearly  delineated:  individuals  will  opt  for  the  most 
advantageous  alternative  if  an  alternative  is  available.  For 
example,  during  the  1979-1980  technician  conversion  test,  there 
were  difficulties  in  attracting  wage  grade  technicians  to 
convert  to  AGR  status  because  there  was  little  financial 
advantage  in  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  many  general  schedule 
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technicians  converted  to  Improve  their  financial  status.  There 
are  also  Indications  In  the  results  of  the  1986  Reserve 
Components  Surveys^^  that  some  Individuals  switch  between 
technician  status  and  AGR  status  to  maximize  pay  and  retirement 
benefits.  For  example,  a  technician  might  convert  to  AGR  status 
for  several  years  to  build  reserve  retirement  points  and  perhaps 
Increase  current  pay.  Then,  before  his  "military  furlough" 
restoral  rights  expire,  he  could  reclaim  his  technician  job  and 
make  his  contribution  to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  so 
that  his  AGR  service  also  counts  towards  civil  service 
retirement.  The  extent  of  such  practices  Is  unknown,  and  the 
practical  availability  of  such  options  to  most  technicians  may 
be  slight.  However,  the  existence  of  both  AGR  and  technician 
employment  opportunities  In  the  same  units  or  career  field 
potentially  Increases  the  opportunity  for  unwarranted  "gaming" 
attempts  by  some  members. 

According  to  members  responding  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components 
Surveys,  friction  continues  to  create  tension  In  the  Army's 
reserve  components  and  In  the  Air  National  Guard.  This  friction 
manifests  Itself  In  several  ways  as  another  problematic  aspect 
of  mixing  technician  and  AGRs  In  units.  For  example,  active 
duty  rules  for  duty  hours  differ  from  civil  service  rules; 
promotion  rules  and  opportunities  differ.  The  result  has  been 
allegations  of  "politics"  and  favoritism  on  both  sides  by 
members  of  these  two  groups.  This  friction,  much  of  which 
centers  on  compensation  or  compensation-related  matters,  tends 
to  work  against  organizational  effectiveness,  it  demonstrates 
that  employing  military  technicians  and  AGRs  In  the  same  working 
environment  in  mobilizing  units  is  not  sound  personnel 
management  practice.  It  specifically  disrupts  the  very 
efficiency  and  organizational  cohesiveness  that  compensation 
systems,  grade  structure,  and  other  personnel  management 
mechanisms  are  designed  to  promote.  Although  management  can 
2uneliorate  some  problems,  it  cannot  eliminate  the  structural 
differences  that  are  a  root  cause  of  friction  between  the  two 
groups. 

After  examining  the  Army's  reserve  components  full-time 
manning  program.  In  1985,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
concluded,  "in  our  opinion,  mixing  technicians  and  AGR  personnel 
in  deployable  troop  units  is  not  organizationally  sound  and 
detracts  from  effectiveness."^^  A  primary  reason  cited  by  the 
GAO  was  compensation  variances  and  perceived  inequities  between 
the  two  groups.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  agreed  with  this  conclusion  and  indicated  to  the 
Congress  that  they  would  Implement  a  program  to  reduce  such 
mixing,  were  necessary  authority  granted.  Congressional 
approval  necessary  to  Implement  such  a  program  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 
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Although  the  separation  of  nllitary  technician  and  A6R  forces 
in  mobilizing  units  is  highly  desirable  from  a  compensation 
perspective,  the  means  of  achieving  such  separation  is  an 
equally  important  consideration.  Plans  to  achieve  separation 
should  focus  on  Improving  combat  readiness  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  as  the  fundamental  objective.  In  achieving  this 
objective,  the  QRMC  analysis  indicates  that  the  following  key 
points  should  be  addressed: 

•  Mixed  forces  should  be  aligned  to  separate  A6RS  and 
technicians  in  their  daily  work  environment,  or 
provide  clear  and  separate  career  patterns.  Any 
program  of  change  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
existing  commitments  to  and  expectations  of  current 
members . 

•  The  separation  should  not  be  based  on  the  performance 
of  "peacetime"  and  "wartime"  functions.  With  few 
exceptions,  both  military  technicians  and  AGRs  should 
perform  functions,  applicable  to  both  peace  and  war, 
that  require  military  members  on  a  full-time  basis  for 
the  efficient  and  effective  accomplishment  of  mission 
objectives.  Peacetime-only  functions  do  not  require  a 
military  status. 

•  Separation  of  the  AGR  and  military  technician  full¬ 
time  forces  would  be  facilitated  by  clearer  conceptual 
standards  for  delineating  the  difference  between 
military  technicians  and  AGRs.  These  cannot  be 
formulated  in  absolute  terms,  but  guidelines  could  be 
developed  based  on  Service  functional  requirements  and 
the  characteristics  of  each  force.  Clearer  role 
definitions,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the 
development  of  cost-effective  force  mixes,  would 
assist  in  allaying  some  of  the  animosity  and 
counterproductive  competition  that  exists  between 
these  two  groups. 

•  Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
compatibility  of  military  and  civilian  grade  and 
position  for  military  technicians.  Associated  with 
each  military  technician  position  should  be  a  specific 
range  of  military  grades  and  skills  within  limits 
specified  by  the  Service. 

•  Finally,  opportunities  for  support  system 
modernization  should  be  sought  in  conjunction  with 
force  realignment.  Obsolete  systems  and  procedures 
employed  in  the  support  of  reserve  units  are  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  data  problems  noted  throughout 
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this  review.  During  the  6th  QRMC  unit  visit  program, 
full-time  support  personnel  were  observed  to  be 
overburdened  with  administrative  work,  much  of  which 
is  no  longer  even  performed  at  the  unit  level  in  the 
active  components.  This  obsolescence  may  also  limit 
wartime  capability.  The  full-time  force  should  be 
organized  in  peacetime  to  provide  support  through  the 
same  up-to-date  systems  required  to  support  their 
units  in  combat. 
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Notes 


1.  U.S.,  Department  of  Defense.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Military  Compensation  Background  Papers.  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  June  1987,  p.  6. 

2.  U.S.,  Department  of  Defense.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel)  Memorandum,  Subject: 
Reserve  Component  Manpower  Force  Structures,  March  4,  1987. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  5. 

4.  Based  on  data  from  the  RCCPDS  report,  U.S.,  Department  of 
Defense.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs) , 
Official  Guard  and  Reserve  Manpower  Strength  Statistics.  FY  1986 
Summary,  RCS;  DD-RA(M) 1147/1148;  specifically,  a  comparison  of 
the  "official  numbers"  on  page  1  with  the  data  in  the  Summary 
Strength  Report  (Report  Al)  on  page  12. 

5.  U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Memorandum  for  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel) ,  Subject:  Military 
Technicians .  July  23,  1987.  See  Appendix  G  (in  this  volume). 

6.  See  Appendix  G,  Volume  II  of  this  report. 

7.  The  steady-state  structure  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
enlisted  force  is  shown  in  Appendix  G,  Volume  II  of  this  report. 

8.  Computed  from  data  in  the  RCCPDS  Report  A8  for  September 
30,  1986. 


9.  U.S.,  Department  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense 

Instruction  Number  7730.54,  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel 
Data  System.  May  7,  1986,  pp.  2-4. 

10.  U.S.,  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Report  on  H.R.  1748.  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988/1989.  Report  100-58,  April  15,  1987,  p.  197. 

11.  U.S.,  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Report  fTo  accompany  H.R.  41851.  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Bill.  1984.  Report  98-427,  October  20,  1983,  p.  37. 

12.  Further  information  on  the  wide  range  of  military  grades 
that  may  be  associated  with  a  given  military  technician  position 
and  the  management  considerations  Involved  can  be  found  in  two 
Army  Reserve  technician  studies:  1.  U.S.,  Department  of  the 

Army.  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command,  Army  Reserve  Technician  (ART) 
Study.  1976  (e.g.  see  page  79,  para  24b(3)(a),  which  states  that 
the  senior  technician  position  (SAA)  in  a  major  U.S.  Army 
reserve  command  (MUSARC)  is  compatible  with  any  of  the  following 
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military  positions:  s^igeaSt  Ljor.  The  silitary 

of  the  general  ®°??5?Iarv  positions  is  E9  to  07.);  and 
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ylTial  Report.  1986,  Appendix  N. 

January,  1987. 


see  the  survey  comaents  in  Appendix  H. 


14. 
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June  4,  1985,  p.  6. 
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Appendix  A.  Supplemental  Technical  Information  on  Full-Time 
Support  Management 


This  appendix  contains  selected  technical  information  used  in 
preparing  the  descriptions  of  reserve  component  FTS  management 
programs.  The  information  is  not  conveniently  placed  in 
endnotes  or  on  the  matrix  at  Table  2-1,  and  it  is  too  detailed 
for  the  main  chapter  text.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  useful  to 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  do  further  research,  and  it  provides  a 
record  of  some  key  working  definitions  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  chapter. 
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FTS  Mill1:ary  Categories 


Active  coaponent  FTS  personnel  are  regular  and  reserve  members 
of  active  components  detailed  to  assist  reserve  components  under 
10  U.S.C.  §715,  regular  and  reserve  officers  of  the  active  Army 
and  Air  Force  assigned  to  duty  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
under  10  U.S.C.  §3541  and  §8541,  respectively,  as  well  as  other 
regular  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  detailed  to  duty  with 
the  National  Guard  under  32  U.S.C.  §315. 

AGR/TAR  FTS  personnel  include  members  categorized  as  Active 
Guard/Reserve  in  paragraph  F.l.a.,  DODI  7730.54,  May  7,  1986, 
Subject:  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data  System 
(RCCPDS) .  This  category  consists  of  "Guardsmen  and  reservists 
on  active  duty  (for  periods  of  180  days  or  more)  to  provide 
full-time  support  to  the  Ready  Reserve  and  who  are  paid  from  the 
reserve  personnel  appropriations  of  the  Military  Department 
concerned."  (Information  in  parentheses  added  by  6th  QRMC.) 

Military  technician  FTS  personnel  Include  members  categorized 
as  Military  Technicians  in  paragraph  F.l.b.,  DODI  7730.54;  that 
is,  "Federal  civilian  personnel  of  a  Military  Department  who 
occupy  Military  Technician  positions  and  are  members  of  the 
reserve  component  they  support . " 
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Categorization  of  Statutory  Tour  Authority 

A  brief  categorization  of  statutory  tour  authorities  is 
presented  below.  Several  of  the  title  10  section  numbers 
were  renumbered  as  a  result  of  posting  Public  Law  99-433, 

§  501(a)(7),  Oct.  1,  1986,  100  Stat.  1038,  and  the  former 
section  numbers  are  provided  for  reference.  See  also  DODI 
7730.54,  p.  2-13,  which  provides  AGR  identifiers  in  11  authority 
statute  categories  for  use  in  the  RCCPDS. 

10  D.S.C.  §175.  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  (Hote  that 
sections  3021,  5251,  5252,  and  8021  of  title  10  authorize 
service-level  reserve  policy  committees  or  boards;  however, 
service  with  these  bodies  is  not  full-time  under  these 
statutes . ) 

10  U.S.C.  §265.  Reserve  component  officers  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  at 
headquarters  responsible  for  reserve  affairs,  to  participate  in 
preparing  and  administering  the  policies  and  regulations 
affecting  those  reserve  components. 

10  U.S.C.  §3021  (formerly  §3033).  Authority  for  Army  reserve 
component  officers  to  serve  on  the  Army  Staff. 

10  U.S.C.  §3038  (formerly  §3019).  Chief,  Office  of  Army 
Reserve . 

10  U.S.C.  §3040  (formerly  §3015).  Chief  of  National  Guard 
Bureau  and  successor. 

10  U.S.C.  §3496.  Authority  for  federally  recognized  Army 
National  Guard  officers  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

10  U.S.C.  §8021  (formerly  §8033).  Authority  for  Air  Force 
reserve  component  officers  to  serve  on  the  Air  Staff. 

10  U.S.C.  §8038  (formerly  §8019).  Chief,  Office  of  Air  Force 
Reserve . 

10  U.S.C.  §8096.  Authority  for  federally  recognized  Air 
National  Guard  officers  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Other  related  statutes  applicable  to  the  National  Guard  only: 

32  U.S.C.  §503.  Participation  in  field  exercises.  Not  a 
usual  authority  for  AGRs  since  AGRs  serve  on  tours  of  180  days 
or  more.  There  are  no  AGRs  listed  in  RCCPDS  (as  of  January 
1988)  as  being  called  to  duty  under  this  statute. 

32  U.S.C.  §708.  Federally  recognized  National  Guard  officers 
on  active  duty  to  serve  as  property  and  fiscal  officers. 
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Defense  Policy  on  Reserve  Incentive  Programs 


Defense  policy  on  each  Fiscal  Year's  Incentives  Program  is 
published  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve 
Affairs) .  His  cover  memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments,  Subject:  Implementation  of  the  FY 
1986  Ready  Reserve  Incentives  Program.  February  24,  1986, 
provides  that  "Bonus  payments  will  continue  to  be  terminated 
upon  acceptance  of  employment  as  a  militaxry  technician  in  the 
Selected  Reserve.  However,  recoupment  of  a  previously  received 
bonus  will  not  be  required  provided  the  member  has  served  at 
least  6  months  in  the  skill/unit  for  which  a  bonus  was  granted 
following  receipt  of  the  initial  bonus  payment.  Those  members 
serving  less  than  6  months  in  the  skill/unit  for  which  a  bonus 
was  granted  and  who  become  military  technicians  will  have  their 
bonus  payment  recouped."  The  basic  memorandum,  Svibject:  FY  1986 
Incentives  Program  for  the  Ready  Reserve.  February  24,  1986  also 
states,  in  paragraph  G,  "At  the  time  of  enlistment, 
reenlistment,  extension,  affiliation  or  loan  repayment  contract 
is  signed,  the  member  will  be  required  to  sign  a  written 
agreement  that  he  has  been  advised  of  and  understands  the 
conditions  under  which  continued  entitlement  to  unpaid 
incentives  may  be  terminated  and  a  prorata  portion  of  advance 
bonus  payments  recouped.  This  agreement  will  clearly  specify 
the  terms  of  the  Ready  Reserve  commitment  which  entitles  the 
member  to  an  incentive."  The  above  policies  have  been 
reaffirmed  annually  since  1986. 
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AGR  Service  Beyond  Active  Dut:y  Retirement  Eligibility 


In  analyzing  Selected  Reserve  issues,  "years  of  service"  is 
most  often  expressed  as  a  function  of  total  service  computed 
from  the  pay  entry  base  date.  This  is  the  parameter  used  in 
standard  RCCPOS  reports,  and  it  is  also  the  one  used  to  produce 
the  manpower  force  struct..'.res  for  this  review.  Since  such 
computations  include  part-time  reserve  service,  they  do  not 
provide  an  accurate  view  of  years  of  service  qualifying  for 
active  duty  retirement.  For  example,  RCCPDS  Report  A8  lists 
hundreds  of  AGR  officers  with  over  20  years  of  service,  yet  few 
of  these  officers  have  qualified  for  active  duty  retirement. 
While  there  ‘s  a  requirement  to  report  active  federal  military 
service  in  RCCPDS,  the  reported  data  now  in  the  database  is 
unreliable.  Accordingly,  each  service  POC  was  asked  to  provide 
the  actual  or  estimated  number  of  AGR  officers  approved  for 
continued  active  duty  beyond  20  years.  The  results  are  as 
follows:  ARNG  -  5,  USAR  -  3,  USN  -  No  data  provided  since  TARs 
do  not  require  approval  to  serve  beyond  20  years.  However, 
historically,  6  TAR  officers  have  been  continued  to  30  years  of 
active  service,  USMCR  -  8,  ANG  -  8,  USAFR  -  12. 
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Appendix  B.  VETERAHS'  ADMINISTRATION  OPINION  ON  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
VA  BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 


GENERAL  COUNSEL'S  OPINION,  VETERANS  AlXflNISTRATION-Op.  G.C.  3-82 

March  25,  1982  (Opinion  date) 

June  4,  1982  (Publication  date) 

Subject;  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  VA  BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD 


QUESTION  PRESENTED:  To  what  extent  are  Air  National  Guard 
members  and  former  members  eligible  for  benefits  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  under  title  38,  United  States  Code? 

COMMENTS:  The  Air  National  Guard  is  organized,  state  by 
state,  pursuant  to  authorities  in  title  32,  United  States  Code. 
The  Air  National  Guards  of  the  several  states  and  territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  together  comprise  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Individuals  serving  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  may  serve  part-time  (for  example,  weekends)  or 
full-time. 

Questions  have  arisen  among  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
and  National  Guard  personnel  as  to  the  matters  here  discussed, 
particularly  as  more  and  more  Guard  members  are  assigned  to 
full-time  operational  duty.  At  least  since  1964,  there  has  been 
authority  under  section  502(f)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
to  place  Guard  members  in  operational  positions  even  though  they 
are  not  activated.  In  recent  years  Congress  has  specifically 
authorized  such  positions;  see,  for  example,  section  401(b)  of 
Pub.  L.  No.  96-107,  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1980.  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  administratively 
adopted  new  terminology  ("Active  Guard  Reserve"  and  "Active  Duty 
Support")  for  those  operational  positions. 

The  purpose  of  this  opinion  is  to  clarify  that, 
notwithstanding  these  changes  in  terminology,  title  38 
provisions  preclude  veteran's  benefits  to  Guard  and  fozrmer  Guard 
members,  with  exceptions  as  outlined  below.  Full-time  Air 
National  Guard  service  is,  for  title  38  purposes,  "active  duty 
for  training"  under  section  101(22) (C)  of  title  38,  if  performed 
under  the  authority  of  sections  316,  502,  503,  504,  or  505  of 
title  32.  This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  the  Guard  member 
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is  performing  operational  duty  (for  example,  as  a  recruiter  or 
instructor}-  or  is  undergoing  training.  Except  as  discussed 
below.  Air  National  Guard  service  does  not  meet  the  definition 
of  "active  military,  naval,  or  air  cervice"  that  is  a  general 
prerequisite  for  veterans'  benefits  by  virtue  of  section  101(2) 
of  title  38.  Therefore,  such  service  differs,  for  title  38 
purposes,  from  full-time  active  duty  in  a  regular  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  such  as  the  Army. 

There  are  three  exceptions.  The  first  applies  when  the  Guard 
unit  or  the  member  individually  is  "activated"  pursuant  to 
authority  under  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Activation  means 
that  the  unit  or  the  individual  is  called  to  active  Federal  duty 
for  operational  purposes,  ordinarily  but  not  necessarily  because 
of  an  emergency  such  as  armed  conflict  or  a  serious  disaster. 

For  example,  section  672(a)  of  title  10  authorizes  the 
activation  of  a  unit,  and  672(d)  authorizes  the  activation  of  an 
individual.  Guard  members  who  report  for  active  duty  under  such 
circiunstances  have  qualifying  service  for  title  38  purposes 
until  deactivated.  Upon  separation  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  a  Guard  member  who  was  activated  would  be  eligible 
for  veterans'  benefits  to  the  same  extent  as  a  veteran  of  a 
regular  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  a  comparable  period 
of  service. 

In  some  cases,  a  Guard  member  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
order  to  receive  training,  pursuant  to  authority  under  section 
672(d),  title  10,  United  States  Code;  under  section  101(22) (A) 
of  title  38,  this  also  constitutes  "active  duty  for  training" 
for  title  38  purposes  and,  except  as  described  below,  does  not 
constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  title  38  requirement  of 
"active  military,  naval,  or  air  service". 

A  second  exception  applies  when  the  member,  whose  service  is 
characterized  as  "active  duty  for  training",  is  disabled  from  a 
disease  or  injury  incurred  or  aggravated  in  the  line  of  duty. 
This  exception  is  specifically  provided  for  under  section 
101(24}  of  title  38.  In  such  event,  the  member,  upon  discharge 
or  release  under  honorable  conditions,  meets  the  definition  of 
"veteran”  for  title  38  purposes  and  is  eligible  for  almost  all 
benefits  available  to  service-connected  disabled  veterans  of  the 
regular  forces.  This  includes  vocational  rehabilitation,  VA 
compensation,  health  care,  service-disabled  life  insurance 
coverage,  and  other  service-connected  benefits  that  are  keyed  to 
a  particular  level  or  type  of  disability.  Home  loan  benefits 
are,  however,  not  included. 

The  third  exception,  related  to  both  of  the  above,  applies 
when  a  Guard  member  is  activated  and  incurs  a  line-of-duty 
disability  enroute  to,  from,  or  at  the  duty  station.  This 
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exception  is  provided  for  under  section  106(b) (3)  of  title  38 
and  confers  eligibility  for  certain,  but  not  all,  title  38 
benefits. 

Even  though  non-act ivated,  nonservice-connected  Guard  members 
are  not  "veterans"  for  title  38  Purposes,  Congress  has 
specifically  authorized,  under  767(a)(1)  of  title  38,  coverage 
under  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  program  for 
these  Individuals.  If  the  Guard  member  elects  SGLI  coverage,  he 
or  she  is  also  eligible  to  convert  to  post-service  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance. 

An  opinion  of  this  office  dated  August  3,  1979,  addressed  the 
question  of  a  former  Guard  member's  eligibility  for  chapter  34 
educational  assistance  benefits,  available  generally  to  Vletnam- 
era  veterans.  We  held  that  the  Guard  member  whose  Vietneun-era 
service  was  in  question  was  eligible  for  chapter  34  benefits 
because  he  had  been  activated  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  §  672(d)  and 
because  the  service  department  had  certified  that  he  was  not  in 
a  training  status.  This  individual's  service  was  thus  within 
the  first  exception  described  above. 

Hence,  unless  one  of  the  exceptions  is  applicable.  Guard 
members  and  former  Guard  members  are  not  eligible  for  chapter  37 
(of  title  38)  loan  guaranty  benefits;  chapter  17  nonservice- 
connected  VA  health  care;  chapter  23  nonservice-connected  burial 
benefits;  chapter  24  nonservice-connected  burial  rights;  or 
chapter  32  Post-Vietnam  Era  Educational  Assistance  benefits. 

Held:  With  limited  exceptions,  nonservice-disabled  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  are  not  eligible 
for  benefits  administered  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 


(signed) 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY 
General  Counsel 


_ This  opinion  was  released  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 

Congressman  James  R.  Jones  dated  March  25.  1982. 


Distribution:  RPC:  0221 
FD  (026H)  25 

(This  opinion  was  reproduced  from  a  copy  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  facilitate  publication.  Any 
reproduction  errors  are,  therefore,  attributable  to  the  6th  QRMC 
Staff.) 
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Appendix  C.  IA3ISLATIVB  HISTORY  OF  THE  HATIOHAL  GUARD 
TECHNICIAN  ACT  OF  1968 


Calendar  No.  1426 


90th  CoKoazss  1 

SENATE 

i  Beroirr 

gJSesHon  f 

1  No.  1446 

NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIAN  ACT  OF  1068 


ivLT  22, 1S6S.— Ordand  to  be  prtotod 


Mk.  Stckku,  trom  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrices, 
submiUed  the  foIlo«ing 

REPORT 

tTo  •ceompanr  8-  3865] 

The  Committee  on  Anned  Senices,  heving  bed  under  consider** 
tion  the  question  of.  lejdsIeUon  effeetini  the  Netional  Gusrd  tech* 
nicians,  reports  the  foUouiog  bill  (S.  3865},^  the  Netional  Guard 
Technician  Act  of  1968,  and  recommends  that  it  do  pass. 

PURPOSE  OF  LEGISLATION 

In  authoriang  Federal  employee  status  for  the  National  Guard 
technidans,  the  purpose  of  this  legidation  is — 

(a)  To  proTide  a  retirement  and  Linge  benefit  program  which 
will  be  both  umfqrm  and  adequate; 

(()  To  rhoognize  the  mlutaiT  requirements  sad  the  State 
characteristics  of  the  Nationsl  Quern  by  providing  for  certain 
statutory  administratiTe  authority  at  the  State  level  vrith  rmpMt 
to  the  technicisa  program; 

(e)  To  darify  the  technidan’s.  legd  status  which  in  certain 
areas  has  been  the  subject  of  confiictmg  court  decidons,  cspedaUy 
on  the  matter  of  whether  tedmidans  are  covered  under  the  Fed- 
erd  Tort  Cldms  Act  regar^ng  tlurd  party  actions  against  the 
US.  Government 

BASIC  PROBLEM  JUSTIFnNG  LEGISUTION 

The  teehnidaiu.  now  numbering  about  43,000,  are  full-time  drilian 
employees  of  the  National  Guaru  whose  nlaries  are  paid  in  full  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  who  must  meet  all  the  mental  and 
physical  standards  u  well  asprofeadond  qualifications  prescribed  by 
the  military  departmenta.  About  08  percent  of  the  technidans  are 
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required  to  hoM  ooneurrent  National  Guard  membenhip  aa  a  eondi- 
tion  for  thair  drSian  omplojnnoit.-  The  eoneept  of  the  toehnidan 
program  k  that  the  tocbnidana  will  acrva  eoaeuneBtlT  ia  three 
different  wave:  («)  Perform  full-time  ddBaa  work  in  their  unite; 
(t)  perform  ndlitary  training  and  duty  in  their  unite;  and  (e)  be 
aTailable  to  enter  actiTe  Federal  aerrioe  at  apr  time  thdr  nnita  are 

Deepito  muformitj  with  reapeet  to  aalariee  and  requued  atandarda 
there  naa  bean  no  preunm,  on  a  uniform  national  baak  tor  a  retire¬ 
ment  and  binge  benrata  progreip-Xnr  terbnidane  The  teduiidana 
aKcq>t  for  thoee  in  the  Dutnet  of  Cdumbia,  are  conaiderad  State 
emmojeea.  About  .1<M00  or  40  pmeent  are  eoeered  under  Fedml 
retirement  mtenu  which  may  be  combined  with  the  aodal  aecurity 
procraiiL  Aoout  24,000  depend  on  eodal  eecuiity  alone  for  their 
dTuian  retirement  eoTerage.  It  ahould  be  noted  that  a  total  of  02 
percent  of  the  tocbnidana,  howerer,  are  corered  under  aodal  aecurity 
which  may  be  combined  with  State  retirement  pronama. 

The  fringe  benefit  program  of  technidana,  aura  aa  group  bealth 
and  group  ufe  inaurance,  la  dependent  aoldy  on  corerage  which  may 
▼ary  from  no  eorerage  to  whmrer  may  be  provided  for  other  Sute 
en^oyees. 

ui  Mdition  there  k  the  matter  of  daiifying  the  preciae  legal  etatua 
'of  the  technidana  to  prevent  conflicting  court  dedaiona  regarding 
third  party  daima  agwut  the  Government  axidng  out  of  aeddenU 
within  the  aoope  of  em^oyment. 

SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION 

Thk  ImU  implementa  the  purpoae  by  converting  the  technidana  to 
Federal  employee  atatua  with  certaSn  eontrola  on  adminiatration 
and  auperviaion  vdiidi  would  as  a  matter  of  kw  remain  at  the  State 
levd.  In  effect,  the  technicians  will  become  Federal  employees  re- 
edving  the  adaries,  fringe  and  retirement  benefita,  but  with  certain 
admiimtratlve  control  reeuding  employmrat  auperviaion  remaming 
with  the  adjutants  general  of  the  jurisdiction  concerned  under  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretan  concerned. 

The  prindpd_features  of  this  InU  wdiich  are  kter  discussed  in  detail 
mi^  be  sumrnarized  by  item  as  fdlowa: 

W  A  broadened  statutory  scope  of  the  toehnidan  employment 
program  thereby  dinunating  the  permanent  provisions  of  law  rdating 
to  "caretakers  and  derfca"  which  have  bami  euspended  by  vaiioiu 
appromiation  acts. 

(()  Converdon  of  National  Guard  technidana  to  a  Federal  emplovee 
status  with  the  authori^  for  requiring  National  Guard  membership 
as  a  condition  for  dviuan  employment.  About  05  percent  of  the 
toehnidan  force  would  be  in  thk  latter  category.  Federal  status  would 
be  in  the  noncompetitive  category  fm*  thk  group. 

(e)  Converdon  of  toehnidan  podtions  to  daaaified  or  wage  board 
Federal  podtiaiis. 

(A  Requirement  for  adjntanti  general  to  be  the  ode  agent  for 
employment  and  adminktrati<m  of  tochnieiaa  program  under  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

Je)  Frovidon  for  final  levd  «  appeal  in  adjutants  general  for  all 
bnidahs  for  certdn  adverse  personnd  actions. 
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(f)  FtojUon  for  terminoUoa  of  dTOUn  enidoTiiient  npon  koo  of 
Onora  nombonUp.  faOura  to  meet  milituT  nauitT  ouDduds,  or 
oepontioa  for  eotno,  with  nquimMiit  of  30  uja*  noneo  bgr  odjuUnU 
gaoml  ptkr  to  tonnnotk». 

(p)  Roridoii  for  noMoplieotion  of  Toteront  profomco  prorUom 
for  todhnidoao  beeouM  ol  the  mHiUiy  Betnio  of  the  Netkmal  Querd 


,  fVodiioB  for  eompe^tory  time  off  in  Heu  of  orertime  end 
differentiel  pey  for  toehniciens  (other  then  those  essigned  to  opera- 
tionel  duties  et  air  ddense  sites)  whieh  is  the  preetiee  under  the 
present  program. 


Ol  CSradit  for  pest  teehnideneerviee  in  full  for  dvQ  service  retire¬ 
ment  ^gilnBty  purposes  but  vrith  a  limit  of  55  percent  for  retirement 
computation  purposes. 

(i)  Provision  of  election  to  remain  under  a  State  retirement  system 
with  the  oottseat  of  the  State  in  lieu  of  coming -under  Federal  dvil 
service  system. 

S  Permissive  authority  to  retain  technidan  Reserve  officers 
are  60. 

(m)  Providon  ^uiring  tecknidans  to  be  in  the  promm  dther  now 
or  m  the  future  in  order  to  recdve  credit  for  past  tedinician  service, 
(n)  An  effective  dale  of  Jan.  1, 1968  for  legiuation. 


PRESENT  TECHNICIAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 


Legal  ttabu 

Except  for  those  in  the  District  of  Odumbia  National  Guard, 
teehnioans  are  considered  employees  of  the  State.  Their  salaries, 
however,  are  paid  from  Federal  funds  based  on  comparable  dassiSeo 
and  blue^oOar  Federal  rates. 

By  regulations  about  95  percent  of  the  tedmidans  are  lemiired  to 
be  militaiy  members  of  the  .National  Guard  as  a  condition  tor  tbdr 
dvilian  tedinidan  emplo}mient. 


N«m5er  of  teehnieiane  at  vf  Janvarg  1, 19$8 

There  were  40,546  technidans  employed  throughout  the  various 
States  on  a  fuQ-time  dvQian  bads  with  about  95  percent  reouired  to 
bold  dud  status  in  the  Katicmd  Guard  as  a  condition  (or  employment. 

0(4lHS.totd  approximatdy  18,000  occupied  podtions  comparable 
to  the  meral  aehedule  rates  with  about  22,000  bolding  so-called 
bIne.colIar  podtiom  and  reedving  pay  under  rates  comparable  to  the 
Federd  wage  board  ediedules. 

Salariu  tf  UAniaaat 

For  the  tedmicians  odd  at  comparable  generd  schedule  rates,  the 
range  is  from  the  eqmrdent  of  QS-1  through  GS-14.  As  of  July  1, 
1968,  this  ranee  b  from  OS-l  (83A89  to  65,057)  to  GS-14  (616,946 
to  622,031).  Ine  average  sdsty  tor  all  tedmeians  (mde  and  femde) 
as  of  January  1,  1968,  was  67,696. 

With  regard  to  special  pays,  overtime,  differentid  and  premium  pay, 
none  b  authorised  under  the  present  system,  only  compensatory  time 
off. 
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Federat  tmpUifte  eompuuaiiiM  eating*  end  ether  henefilt 

All  tuchnicUiw  an  preMntly  coto^  ttoder  the  Federal  Emidoyeea 
Companaation  Act  ptoTiding  for  fajuiy  and  death  baneSta  ooeurring 
within  the  aeope  of  empIoTinaat.  (Thk  eoeeraga  began  in  1938  under 
«  Labor  Dapartment  rnBng .) 

A  number  of  the  technirtaia  are  alao  eovered  under  varioua  State 
plans  tar  the  pnrpoae  of  health  insurance,  life  inauranee,  and  other 
iiinge  benefita. 

PRESSNT-RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 
Setial  teeeriig  eaemg* 

The  foDouiiif  faeton  dmuld  be  noted  regarding  the  aodal  security 
coTcraM  for  the  tachnidana. 

(o)  About  92  paraent  technicians  an  presentlToorered.  under  aodal 
eecuritT  (under  a  1954  proridon  reoogmxing  tecJinidans  aa  a  Mparate 
group  for  State  corerage). 

(6)  The  toehnidana  not  eorered  under  social  security  an  all  cerered 
under  some  State  ntininent  ajstem. 

(e)  About  20.000  of  the  toehnidana  hare  completed  the  40  quarten 
of  eorerage  and  therefon  hare  rested  aodal  aecurity  rights. 

(d)  Through  fiscal  year  1988  the  Federal  Oorernmant  dnee  1955 
has  paid  858^^,000  to  the  aodal  security  fund  as  the  employer  con¬ 
tribution  for  the  present  toehnidana. 

Coeeragt  under  State  reSrement  egeteme 

The  following  aspects  should  be  noted  with  respect  to  present  eor¬ 
erage  of  technidana  under  State  ntirement  systems. 

(a)  Since  1981  congresdonal  Imialation  has  authorised  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  jiayment  to  State  ntirement  systems  as  the  em¬ 
ployer  shan  for  technidans  subject  to  a  mazimnm  of  8  H  percent  which 
alao  indudes  any  amounts  used  aa  the  employer  shan  to  the  aodal 
securitr  system.  Many  of  these  States  couple  the  sodal  security  as  a 
part  of  the  State  ^tem. 

(i)  About  18,000,  or  40  percent,  of  the  technicians  an  presently 
eorered  under  State  retirement  systems  in  19  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  Federal  contributions  to  the  State  ntirement  system  exdudre  of 
sodal  security  payments  from  fiscal  year  1962.thnugh  1988  total 
519,608,000  for  the  present  technidans. 

(d)  An  but  4,483  would  necessarily  lose  their  State  eorerage  if  they 
came  under  the  Federal  dril  aerrice  system. 

PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  BILL 

BROADENED  8TATDTORT  SCOPE  OF  THE  TECHNICIAM  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

RXISTIXO  LAW 

Eriiting  permanent  law  (title  32,  see.  709)  defines  tedinidans  aa 
"caretakers  and  derica"  with  their  duties  genewy  limited  to  the  can 
of  auppliae  and  equipment  of  the  Nati<ma)  Quaid.  Various  appropri¬ 
ation  acta  hare  sunended  the  permanent  law  limitatioos  on  the  num¬ 
bers  and  grades  of  tedinidans  who  may  be  employed. 

Tedinktan  dutiee  presently  extend  neyond  the  concept  of  the 
permanent  law  regarding  the  muntenance  of  aquipment  and  inrolre 
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rach  Ounrd  functions  ss  training,  empl^ment  in  Stale  headquarters, 
•fr  defense,  mOitaiy  support  of  civil  deienae,  end  aircraft  opemtions. 

TBS  BOX 

The  ImII  elinainates  all  liinitations  on  ^des,  numben,  and  l«snni> 
aology  and  contains  broad  language  autnorixing  the  canploTnient  of 
tecliuieiana  in  tu'o  hroad  eateries: 

(1)  Administration  and  training  of  the  Kational  Guard. 

(2)  Maintenance  and  repair  of  jrappliee  of  the  National  Guard 
or  the  Anned  Forcaa. 

NONCOMPcnnvs  am  service  status  and  membership  in 

THE  NATIONAL  dOARO  AS  A  CONDITION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Unless  the  Secretaries  make  an  exception,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
technicians  as  a  condition  of  dvSian  employment  will  be  required 
to  mcmboa  of  the  National  Guard  and  hold  a  military  gnde 
required  for  that  position.  In  addition,  such  civil  service  positioBS 
would  be  noncompetitive. 

About  95  percent  of  the  tedmidana  trould  tlold  noncompetitive 
podtiona  and  would  be  required  to  be  members  of  the  Guard  as  a  part 
of  thdr  dvilian  employment.  About  5  percent,  or  2,000,  would  be  in  a 
competitive  Federal  status  and  would  constitute  prindpaUy  female 
enmloyees,  derk-typiate,  and  security  guards. 

The  noncompetitive  status  is  necessary  for  the  technicians  in  view 
of  (a)  requirement  for  holding  a  concurrent  milit^  Guard  status  as 
a  condition  for  employment  and  (6)  the  fact  that  dvilian  employment 
is  terminated  where  the  concurrent  military  status  ceases  to  exist. 
PERMANENT  STATUTORY  CEILING  OP  42A00  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF 
TECHNIOANS 

In  the  bQl  the  committee  recommends  a  numerical  ceiling  in  the 
form  of  permanent  statutory  authority  which  would  limit  to  42,500 
the  numoer  of  technicians  who  might  ne  employed  at  any  one  time. 
The  committee  also  considered,  but  did  not  uopt,  a  provision  which 
would  have  provided  for  the  number  of  technicians  to  be  authorized 
on  an  annual  basis. 

The  committee  wasAtf  .the  Jum  opinion  that  a  permanent  statutory 
ceiling  is  desirable.  The  committee  recognizes  that  the  technician  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  essential  dement  of  the  National  Guard  in  ooimection  with 
Its  truning,  administration,  and  equipment.  In  any  employment 
program,  however,  there  is  always  the  tendency  for  expansion,  ^ere 
ahow  always  be  a  goal,  or  a  numerical  limit,  within  which  persoimd 
programs  should  be  expected  to  opowte.  If  firm  plans  are  made  to 
Yiunun  srithin  the  permanent  ceiling  greater  economies  and  efficiency 
in  terms  of  personnd  should  be  accomplished.  The  committee  would 
observe  that  hi  1955,  when  the  tote!  strength  of  ^e  National  Guard 
was  about  420,000,  there  were  only  25,000  teohniciane.  For  fiscal  year 
1967,  however,  with  a  total  Guard  etrength  of  approximately  500,000 
the  technidens’  etrength  had  risen  to  iligbUy  over  40,000. 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  end  etrength  for  June  30, 
1969,  ia  42,173.  The  cdling  of  42,500,  therefore,  will  not  result  in  any 
hardship  with  respect  to  present  tedinieiaDS. 
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STATirrOIT  nOERAt  BMFLOTKE  STATUS  FOR  TECHNiaANS  ON 
TBE  ErrscriTE  date  of  the  act 

Bane  pntUiM. — Under  (he  bill  eQ  lechniriens  on  (he  effective  date 
of  (he  Act  and  thoae  to  be  emtdojed  in  the  future  nill  become  Federal 
emnh^eee  as  a  matter  of  laer.  Am  hereafter  emlained  in  detaO,  tecb- 
niciana  trill  receire  Federal  aalaiy  and  certain  irinse  benefits  tocher 
irith  Federal  job  decimations.  addidon.  hotrever.  (hm  trill  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  aupemsoty  controls  at  the  State  lerd  which  would  not 
appl]'  in  (he  case  of  the  tjpical  civil  service  ampl^ee. 

Suaritt  and  ppntiotu. — ^Under  the  bill  all  technician  positions  triU  be 
converted  as  a  iqatter  of  law  into  comparable  Federal  moral  schedule 
or  wage  board  portions.  The  technicians  will  receive  Federal  salaries 
based  on  the  portions  derignated  for  them. 

It  mMt  bo  observed  that  under  present  arrangements  technicians 
are  peidsalaries  from  Federal  funds  comparable  to  OS  graeds,  ranging 
from  QS-1  through  GS-14  whidb.  as  of  July  1,  1968,  eneompaased  a 
salarr  ranm  of  S3 A89  to  S22.031  with  the  avera^  talai;  for  all  techni¬ 
cians  as  01  Januaiy  1, 1968,  bdim  87,696. 

Ftdtral  fringe  heneJUe. — A*  Feoeral  employees  (he  technicians  would 
be  covereo  under  the  laws  providing  for  the  various  ^ge  benefits  for 
Federal  employees  including  group,  health  and  life  insurance,  leave. 
Federal  employees  death  and  injury  compensation,  severance  pay, 
(enure  and  status. 

AdditionaOy,  they  wiD  also  reeave  oove^e  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  wiUi  rmpect  to  acddents  which  might  occur  within  (he 
scope  of  their  emidoyment 

RECOGNITION  OF  PAST  TECHNICIAN  SERVICE 


CREDIT  FOB  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  FRINGE  BENEHT  PURPOSES 

The  bin  provides  that  past  technician  serrice  will  be  recogiiixed|in 
full  for  (he  purpose  of  computing  length  of  eervice  with  respect  tv 
enumereied  fringe  benefits.  The  signitirance  tor  this  purpose  is  as 
foUowa: 

Group  Meatth  and  life  intaranee. — A  retired  Federal  emjdoyee,  other 
than  those  retired  for  physical  disability ,  must  have  completed  12 
yeeri  of  Federal  service  in  order  to  be  covered-under  tha.Eederal 
group  health  tiid  life  insurance  progrems.  Recognition  of  pastcenice 
will  enable  the  (echiudan  to  combine  his  psst  Sute  service  with  his 
future  Federal  aerviee  in  order  to  be  eoveim  for  these  progrems  in  a 
retired  statos  without  bring  required  to  eomplete  at  leeat  12  years 
of  Federal  aerrice  aubsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  b31. 

£es(e.— The  Federal  aystem  provides  for  a  didiDg  eeale  ranging 
from  10  to  afi  dtye  of  lei  v«  ittmiwj’  buid  01)  IsngU)  of  F idifil  forrire. 

Eioce  (echnleiaiia  preaendy  have  s  lear*  arrangfimeiil  rimilar  to 
Federal  cmployaea,  they  vw  be  permitted  to  eanr  over  Into  tbw 
F^ertl  atetus  (he  annual  or  rick  leave  with  which  ther  were  credited 
prior  to  (he  eonveraion  of  thrir  poritioia  to  a  Federal  deaknation. 

Gretrsner  pag. — IVesent  proriaioiia  recognise  len|^  of  eerrioe  as 
wdl  u  baric  swery  bi  nwar£i%  these  pejments.  Severance  pay  is 
authorized  k  iiwtuices  where  a  Federal  employee  it  involunterily 
aeperated  without  cause  from  bis  Federal  position  due  to  e  reduction 
in  force  dr  for  other  reesons.  If  no  past  lecbnicitn  service  were  to  be 
recognized  end  the  technician  were  to  recrive  credit  only  for  his 
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Mrrietf  tiUt  the  effeetira  dUtta  of  this  aeL  sav-aranoe  payments  would 
be  nominal  for  any  tadinieians  saparatea  witldn  the  next  few  yaan. 
The  comndUae  was  of  the  op^on  therefore  that  recognition  of  post 
Mirvioe  for  this  purpose  is  justified. 

TBDSMJH  COMPENSATION  FOB  DtJimT  AND  DEATS 

As  a  result  of  an  adndmstratira  ruHng,  technicians  in  thdr  State 
■status  hsTe  been  eoreredundo'  the  Fsdenil  Ewloyeek  Compensation 
Act  for  injury  and  death  benefits  dnce  1038.  Tne  recognition  of  past 
technician  ocrriee  te  the  purpc^  of  this  act  is  therefore  mm*  fh* 
nature  of  a  statutory  clarification  than  the  granting  of  a  new  right. 
In  order  to  tesTe  tto  doubt  on  the  matter,  however,  the  past  service 
is  recognised  for  this  purpose.  . 

As  PMeral  enqployees,  technicians  would  slso  rsedve  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Cnahns  Act  mth  remeet  to  accidents  which  might 
occur  within  the  smjm  of  thdr  empkiyment  involving  third  party 
claims  against  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

TENURE 

Recogidtion  eS  past  technidan  service  for  the  purpose  of  tenure  as 
a  Federal  otiployee  will  have'-very  Emited  sigi^canee  with  respect 
to  the  tedmiesans.  About  05  percent  of  the  techniciana  will  be  requued 
to  h<dd  mfiitary  National  Guard  membership  as  a  concurrent  con¬ 
dition  for  civdian  teduueian  employment.  Moreover,  they  will  be 
subject  to  a  number  el  other  supemsoiy  controls  at  the  State  level 
as  set  forth  in  the  Idll.  Tenure  would  m  ngnificant  mainly  in  the 
event  of  a  reduction  in  force  or  reorganisation  resulting  in  the  separa- 
Uon  of  techniduis  fitom  Federal  emjdoyment.  If  there  were  two 
techmeians  equal  in  all  respects  (mihtaiy  grade,  lob  dasnfiCation, 
etc.)  and  the  necessity  arose  for  separatuig  one  of  the  teehnidans, 
tenure  <nr  length  of  service  would  be  dgnifiesnt.  The  technidan  with 
the  greatest  luigth  of  service  or  tenure  would  be  retained  if  all  other 
citeumstances  were  equsL 
STATUS 

^  Recogidtion  of  past  technidan  service  tor  the  purpose  of  status  u 
ngnificant  in  the  following  manner. 

For  05  percent  of  the  teebnidus,  who  will  be  required  to  bold 
militant -jnembeEship  in  the  Guard  and  who  will  be  in  the  non- 
oompetitive  category,  past  service  is  relevant  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  1-yeer  probationary  pniod  of  Federal  employment  which 
•s  goioally  requirM  prior  to  entering  a  career  statua. 

For  5  percent  of  Uie  teehnidans  who  will  be  in  the  competitive 
eoltgarr,  peet  aerriee  b  significant  not  only  for  the  1-year  probaUonary 
periM  but  for  creiEt  in  cider  to  complete  the  3-year  period  of  career 
conditional  employment  prior  to  becoming  a  career  employee. 

RECOGNITION  OP  PAST  TECHNICIAN  SERVICE  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CmL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

tBCOQNmON  or  PAST  SSETICB  IN  PVU.  POE  am  SEBtriCE  RETIRE¬ 
MENT  EUaiBlUTT  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  MO  reeognizet  past  technfeisn  service  in  full  for  the  puipo^ 
of  retirement  wg^bOity.  For  instance  if  s  teebnidmn  on  the  effective 
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dftte  of  tho  aot  ht*  oomplated  20  jtu*  of  past  tarviea,  this  pariod  would 
be  laeonbad  for  tba  puipoaa  of  jaan  of  tarviea  raquirad  for  ratira- 
mant  eGgibSitp.  This  panod  would  count  as  20  years  toward  the  30 
yean  lequirsa  for  ToluntaiT  retirement  at  age  55.  Moreorer,  the  past 
technician  eenrite  would  be  recognised  for  all  the  other  dements 
relating  to  eiTfl  aarriee  retiremant  except  for  (he  creditable  service  at 
discussed  bdow  which  will  be  liinitod  to  55  percent.  For  instance,  (he 
toehnidans'  past  asirice  will  be  recognised  in  full  for  the  purpose  of 
the  bi^-5^year  aalaiy  average  should  these  paat-yean  be  a  part  of 
the  computation. 

Moreover,  past  active  military  service  will  be  recognised  in  full 
for  an  cM  aenriee  retirement  purposes.  This  isUer  credit  is  recogiuxed 
under  existing  law  which  would  not  be  amended  by  this  biD. 

In  other  wordih  the  committee  would  emphansa  that  the  fuB 
recognition  would  be  extended  for  past  technician  service  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  title  digi^ty,  and  average  sdaiy  computation.  Moreover, 
the  eristing  law  with  respect  to  unpsid  dmosits  b  not  effected  except 
to  reduce  (he  amount  of  required  unpaid  deposit  to  conform  to  the 
56  percent  credit  fbtmula. 

■ECOGKinON  op  PAST  TECHNIOAN  SERVICE  TO  THE  EXTENT  OP 
U  PERCENT  FOR  OTIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  COMPDTATION 

The  bm  in  effect  provides  that  each  year  or  fraction  thereof  of  past 
t^nidan  service  vnU  be  recognised  to  the  extent  of  55  percent  as 
creditable  sdriee  for  retirement  computation  purposes.  The  55  per¬ 
cent  jirovidon  would  operate  in  the  fdlowing  manner.  Under  existing 
prondona  craditeble  service  for  dvil  service  retirement  b  based  on 
the  hi|d>^7Rar  average  adary  with  the  yean  of  creditable  service 
computed  at  (he  rate  St  1.5  percent  for  the  lint  5  yean,  1.75  percent 
for  the  second  Syears,  and  2  percent  for  each  year  thereafter.  On  the 
basb  of  fun  credit  for  70  yean  of  advice,  a  totu  percentage  multiplier 
of  ZOM  percent  would  result.  Thb  sum  b  besM  on  7.5  percent  for 
the  fint  5  yean  at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent  for  each  year,  8.76  percent 
at  the  nte  of  1.76  percent  for  the  second  5  yean,  and  20  percent  at 
the  nte  of  2  percent  for  each  year  after  the  nnt  10  yean. 

Under  the  55^)erccnt  formula  a  technician  with  20  yean  of  put 
acrvice  would  recdve  a  ntirement  multiplier  of  lO.M  percent.  Thb 
sum  would  result  bf  applying  55  percent  to  each  put  tedinidan  year 
or  fiuetion  thereof.  As  an  example  for  the  fint  5  yean  based  on  the 
1.5-poreant  formula,  (hen  would  be  a  totd  percentage  of  4.13  percent 
for  the  next  5  yeara  a  sum  of  4A1  percent  and  for  the  next  10  yean 
bated  on  2  percent  for  ueh  year,  a  sum  of  1 1  percent. 

Altanativdy,  tbe  percent^  of  19.94  could  be  obtained  by  taking 
55  percent  of  SoM. 

DISCUSSION  OF  PAST  SERVICE  CREDIT  FOR 
RETIREMRNT  COMPUTATION  PURPOSES 

The  committee  had  a  wide  range  of  cboicu  in  oonaidering  the  degm 
to  whidi  past  tedinidsn  service  (whidi  b  conddered  State  ecrvioe 
except  for  tho  Dbttict  of  Cdumbb)  should  be  creditable  for  future 
dvil  service  retirement.  It  eould  have  recommended  no  credit  for  put 
aervice  on  tt> .  prernbe  that  the  technidans  wen  sunQar  to  any  other 
non-Federd  employee  and  u  such  would  accrue  ntirement  credit 
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oniy  {torn  tha  period  in  irhirb  he  wee  e  eUtutoiy  Federal  employee 
corerad  under  the  drfl  serriee  retirement  eyetem.  The  other  extreme 
muld  here  been  to  recognise  peat  tethnirfen  aerrice  to  the  extent  of 
100  peroent  for  etril  aerrice  retirement  purpoaea.  The  committee, 
after  long  careful  examination  of  aO  aapeeta  of  thia  matter,  haa 
unanimoudy  concluded  that  the  SS-peeoent  credit  representa  c.  fair, 
.^nitaUe,  im  generous  treatment  of  thk  matter. 

AMOUNTS  ALSEADT  COKTBIBUTED  BT  THE  PEDEBAL  GOTEBNMENT 
AS  THE  EMPLOTEB3-SBABE  ON  BEHALF  OF  TECHNiaANS  TO 
BBnBEMENT  SYSTEMS 

The  committee  would  obaerre  Uiat  since  fiscal  year  1055  the  Federal 
Ooremment  Ium  contributed  as  the  emjdoyets’  share  $58,348,000  to 
the  aodal  aeeufity  fund  and  $19,608,000  to  State  retirement  funds 
(fiscal  years  1062  through  1968)  totaling  $77,954,000.  If  these  same 
technicians  had  been  unda-  the  ciril  semce  retirement  mtem  during 
this  same  period  of  time  the  Federal  Goremment  woiud  hare  con* 
tributed  to  the  dril  aerrice  retirement  fund  as  the  emplorers’  share 
$142,805,000.  In  terms  of  past  Ooremment  inrestment,  therefore,  it 
coula  be  atated  that  the  FMeral  Ooremment  has  already  contributed 
54.50  percent  ($77,054,000  out  of  $142,805,000)  of  the  amount  that 
would  hare  b^n  contributed  to  the  dril  aerrice  fund  during  this 
period.  This  contribution  would  leave  a  remainder  of  only  45.41 
percent. 

Rather  than  limiting  the  contribution  undtf  this  concept  to  approxi- 
matdy  45  percent,  however,  the  committee  is  recommending  that  55 
percent  of  the  past  teclmician  aerrice  be  creditable. 

GENEBAL  FAIRNESS  OF  U  PERCENT  FORMUU 

In  determining  the  appropriate  percentage  for  crediting  past 
technician  service,  the  committee  bad  a  dual  m>Iigation.  There  is  the 
duty  to  exercise  restraint  in  terms  of  causing  additional  financial 
obluations  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Goremment,  in  view  of  the  problems 
of  uandal  soundness  with  which  the  Federal  Goremment  is  being 
confronted.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  necessity  for  recognizing 
the  need  of  an  adequate  retirement  and  fringe  benefit  program  for 
the  National  Guard  technicians.  The  committee  realizes  that  there  is 
no  formula  for  achieving  exact  justice  for  every  individual  technician 
in  view  of  the  many  compledties  and  the  different  retirement  systems 
under  which  the  program  now  operates.  At  the  ssme  time  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  firm  opinion  Ast  toe  recommended  legislation  provides 
for  a  generous  and  equitable  retirement  and  fringe  bmefit  program  for 
the  u«lini«»iawa  within  the  55-pereent  formula.  In  support  of  this 
conclusion,  the  committee  woulu  cite  the  following: 

(а)  Approxiraately  20,000  of  the  technicians  have  sJresdy  acquired 
a  resteu  mterest  in  future  social  securi^  payments  since  they  have 
completed  the  40  quarters  or  10  years  of  coverage  as  a  result  of  their 

employment.  O^ars  may  complete  the  40  quarters  and 
add  to  thdr  social  security  credits  throui^  the  armual  Reserve 
traini^  duty  as  Federal  cirilian  employees.  It  should  be  observed 
that  pMenu  employees  are  not  corerea  under  social  security  as  a 
result  of  thor  Fmcw  employment. 

(б)  Approximately  4,450  w  the  techmeians  have  acquired  a  vested 
interest  in  a  future  annuity  under  one  of  the  State  retirement  systems 
baaed  on  past  service. 

s.  a*pt.  s«4t,  e»-i — s 
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(e)'  AH  of  Uio  tochnidons  oriO  become  digib’e  for  RMerte  retired 
m j.  et  ofo  <(0  if  Uier  complete  the  required  30  jeen  of  setisfBetmj 
Reserro  eereiee.  All  resereiits  whether  or  not  th^  ere  Federel 
employees  ere  eli^ble  for  this  pey  upon  meeting  the  requirement. 
SinM  the  Reserro  retired  pey  proersm,  bowerer  Is  in  effect  pert  of 
the  employment  proersm  for  teohnieiens,  the  Keserre  retired  pey 
metter  should  not  be  ignored. 

EFFBCT  OP  PAST  TBCHNiaAN  SERVICE  ON  dm  SERVICE  RETIRE* 
MENT  POND  UABOmr 

If  the  erere||e  retirement  ege  oTtO  is  ssramed  which  b  the  oldest 
ege  for  technicien  emplovment,  the  peat  serriee  cost  to  the  drU  serrice 
retirement  fund  would  be  $270,300,000  if  en  epproprietion  were  im- 
medietdy  mede  to  the  dril  service  retirement  fund.  If  no  immediete 
epproprietion  is  mede  end  the  emount  is  peid  out  es  the  persons  re¬ 
tire,  the  totsl  cost  to  the  dril  serrice  fund  for  pest  serrice  et  ege  60 
will  be  $750,050,000.  If  ege  55  is  essumed  to  be  the  ererage  age  at 
retirement,  these  amounts  would  be  $372,400,000  end  $1,000,066,000 
respectively.  Charts  I  and  11  of  this  report  set  forth  in  deudl  the  cost 
aspects  of  both  the  55-pereent  formula  together  with  the  cost -of 
extending  full  credit  for  past  serrice. 

EXTENT  OF  PAST  TECHKldAN  SERTICB 

As  of  January  1, 1068,  of  the  40,558  technidens  the  length  of  drilian 
teehniden  sernce  rangM  from  less  then  1  year  to  over  30  years.  The 
following  percentages  might  be  noted: 

11.08  percent  (4,406)  had  completed  18  or  more  years. 

47.38  percent  (10,212)  had  completed  10  or  more  years. 

68  percent  (27,575)  had  completed  S  or  more  years. 

If  prior  active  military  service  which  would  also  be  creditable  for 
dril  serrice  retirement  purposes  is  included,  these  percentages  would 
be  es  follows: 

21.3  percent  (8,640)  had  completed  18  or  more  yetis. 

67.41  percent  (21,801)  had  completed  10  or  more  years. 

70  percent  (32,054)  had  completed  5  or  more  years. 

Chart  VII  and  chart  VIII  eet  forth  the  extent  of  pest  serrice. 
REQUIREMENT  TO  CONTRIBUTE  I  TEAR  TO  aviL  SERVICE  RETIRE¬ 
MENT  FUND 

Koimellyy  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  dril  service  retired  pey,  tech¬ 
nicians  coming  under  the  bill  would  be  required  to  contribute  6)(  per¬ 
cent  of  thdr  pay  over  a  period  of  1  year.  After  the  1-year  period 
technidens.  if  other^vise  eligible,  could  be  retired  under  d\-il  serrice 
based  on  the  retroeclive  cradit  for  pest  technidsn  service  plus  the 
1  year  of  conlribu^iiy  serrice. 

^e  l-^yeer  contribution  required,  however,  would  not  apply  to 
dril  aervKe  death  benefits  end  to  those  retiring  for  physjcal  disability. 
In  these  two  instances  payments  could  be  made  immediately  without 
regard  to  the  l-year  rule.  A  person  entering  Federal  employroent  is 
generally  required  to  oontribute  for  a  period  of  5  years  before  acquiring 
a  Tasted  interest  and  cartain  other  retirement  rights.  The  past  service 
credit  under  the  bill,  however,  would  result  m  only  requiring  the 
teehniden  to  contribute  the  1  year  if  his  past  serrice  is  suifirient  to 
meet  the  required  periods  of  service. 
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KEQinREklENT  TO  BE  A  PKESENT  OR  POTURE.  TECHNiaAN  AS  A  RE- 
OUIREMENT  POR  RECEIVINO  CREDIT  POR  PAST  TECHKtCUN 
SERTICE 

The  UU  proeidce  thet  in  order  to  lecuee  credit  for  pest  u>«»t«nirien 
eerrice  for  civil  service  retirement  end  other  purposes,  s  person  must 
be  s  terhnicisn  either  on  the  effective  dste  of  the  set  or  st  some  future 
dste.  The  bsdc  purpose  of  the  legislstion  is  to  provide  sn  innntive  fm 
psrtidpstion  in  the  toehnidsn  progrsm.  To  omit  this  requiranent 
would  credit  persons  who  might  hsve  served  for  some  yesrs  in  the 
teehmeisff'progrsm  in  the  psst  but  sdio  would  never  be  s  technicisu 
dther  on  or  sfter  the  effective  dste  of  the  set. 

Explidt  Isi^sge  is  contsined  in  the  biD  in  order  to  mske  certsin 
thst  this  reouirement  would  not  spply  to  members  of  the  I^trict  of 
ColumUs  Nstionsl  Ousrd  who  hsve  been  covered  under  the  dvil 
service  retirement  progrsm. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  TECHNICIANS 
Prtliiniitaiy  comment 

It  esn  be  sntidpstod  thst  the  dvil  service  retirement  system  will 
merste  in  the  seme  msnner  uith  respect  to  teebnidsns  ss  with  other 
Government  employees  except  for  certsin  fsetors  discussed  bdow 
which  might  esuse  the  teehiudsns  to  be  retired  under  the  so-eslled 
iiivohmts^  sepsrstion  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act. 

Vet  0/  oolimlary  eml  etrtiee  provitiont  (age  SS  with  SO  yeart;  age  80 
with  to  yeart) 

The  voluntsiy  retirement  provisions  would  spply  to  teelmicisns  ss 
Federsl  employees  in  the  normsl  msnner. 

Under  existing  lew  Federsl  employees  msy  apply  for  voluntary  civil 
service  retirement  under  the  following  critens;  At  sge  55  with  30 
years  of  service  end  st  sge  60  with  20  years  of  servict^  both  irithout 
annuity  reduction.  Technidsns  would  therefore  be  digible  to  apply 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  the  above  provisions  based  on  any 
completed  t^hnidsn  service  pest  or  future  end  active  militsiy 
service  which  would  be  recognizM  for  dvil  service  retirement  purposes. 

Another  dvil  service  provision  which  might  be  noted  but  msy  be 
little  utilized  by  the  tewnidsns  ivill  be  deferred  annuity  proiinon 
under  which  dvil  service  retirement  is  possible  st  sge  62  after  having 
completed  only  5  yesrs  of  previous  semee. 

Inootuntary  cietf  ssirtee  retirement  (used  on  teparationjnm  job 

A.  Existing  lew: 

An  immediate  dvil  service  annuity  is  presently  authorized  where 
there  u  an  involuntary  separation  of  the  employee  without  cause 
where  the  employee  has  completed  25  years  of  semco  (without  regard 
to  sge)  or  hss  reached  lyge  50  and  completed  20  years  of  service. 
OenersUy,  the  use  of  this  provision  for  didl  service  emplovees  is 
limited  to  instances  where  Federal  jobs  ore  abolished.  For  es»  year 
a  person  is  under  55  when  retired,  dvil  service  annuities  ore  reduced 
by  2  percent. 
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B.  DiaeoMion  of  om  of  inTotunUiy  proTuion: 

The  nomul  use  of  tho  iuToluaUiy  Mparotion  provision  witli  respect 
to  dvQ  asrvies  employees  ooeurs  as  result  of  tbe  reoivenisetion  or  e 
reduction  in  force  sAere  the  employee  is  sepsreted  from  his  job  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  It  would  be  anUcipated  that  these  insUni^Mi  might 
occur  in  the  technician  program. 

The  added  factor  is  adm  to  the  potential  nae  of  the  ihroluntaiy 
aeparation  provision  with  respect  to  toe  tedinician  proeram,  however, 
once  about  95  percent  of  the  technicians  will  be  reqtmed  to  hold  an 
active  militaty  status  in  the  National  Quard  as  a  eoncunent  condition 
for  civilian  technician  employment.  If  a  tedinieian  loses  Ida  mOitaiy 
Guard  membershto  and  is  thoefora  involuntarily  separated  from  his 
job  he  may  bedigjble  for  civil  smviee  retired  pay  if  he  meets  the  length 
of  service  or  age  eritoria. 

The  eomndttee  would  make  the  foDowing  comments  with  respect 
to  any  invduntan  retirement  through  the  operation  of  the  military 
personnel  laws.  Normally,  under  the  Reserve  Officer  Peisoimel  Act 
a  lieutenant  colond  or  colond  is  eliminated  from  an  active  status 
at  about  ages  53  and  55  respectivdy,  since  they  will  have  completed 
28  and  30  years  of  Reserve  service.  Reserve  officers  who  are  tech- 
nidans  under  normd  circumstances  would  therefore  lose  their  active 
National  Guard  membership  and  consequently  be  separated  from  thur 
dvdain  technician  job  because  of  Uie  requirement  for  a  dual  status. 
Such  persotu  would  therefore  be  retired  within  immediate  dvil  service 
annuity  under  the  involuntarr  sepsration  process  if  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  25  years  of  service  or  bed  reached  age  50  and  completed  20 
years  of  service. 

Tbe  bQl.  however,  contains  a  provision  which  will  permit  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  on  a  permisave  basis  to  retain 
Reserve  officers  who  are  technidans  in  an  active  military  status  until 
an  50,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  Reserve  personnel  laws 
which  would  eliminate  them  bnause  of  promotion  passover  or  length 
of  service.  The  committee  made  this  provision  permissive  with  the 
result  that  aH  Reserve  technidan  officers  could  remain  until  age  60. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee,  that  where  the  officer  is  fully 
quaUfied  to  hold  his  military  podtion  and  properly  performing  his 
technidan  job,  he  should  be  retained  in  his  technician  employment. 

EnluUd  Uekaieiant 

Under  present  regulations  technidans  holding  enlisted  grades  are 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  Quard  up  to  age  60.  Tbe  committee  has 
been  informally  advised  that  the  National  Guard  intends  to  continue 
this  pdky.  with  the  result  that  enlisted  members  should  not  be 
involuntanly  retired  through  aeparation  of  job  due  to  military  pro¬ 
motion  or  dinunation  factors.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  an  enlisted 
t^ddan  properly  performs  his  Job  there  should  be  no  grounds  for 
his  invdunta^  retirement.  Among  the  spedfic  grounds  that  would  not 
be  any  bads  ua  involnntaiy  retirement  would  be  tbe  voluntai^  resig¬ 
nation  from  a  militaiy  status  on  the  part  of  dtber  a  commissionM 
or  enlisted  technidan,  thereby  causing  disqualification  for  further 
dvQian  em|doyment,  future  on  the  part  of  the  enlisted  technidan 
to  reenlist  in  toe  Guard,  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  National  Quard 
to  accept  bis  reeidistment  application  if  properly  qualified,  or  the 
dischar^  from  enlistment  for  failure  to  meet  nulitary  standards. 
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Intoiunlari/  rttireauni  leeauit  •/  faHiin  to  puet  military  pkytieal 
ttaniardt 

OenenJIy.  cUiulardi  tor  retiremMit  for  pbydral  disabOily  under  the 
civil  ■erriee  lewe  require  dieebilitiee  to  *  greuter  extent  then  the  mini¬ 
mum  Btenderde  required  for  dieebility  retirement  under  the  militeiy 
lews.  Ovil  eerviee  provinana  generelly  require  total  dhubOi^  for 
phyneel  retirement.  One  element  of  ^e  required  eoncunent  mi&tary 
Guard  atatus  for  civilian  emplo  yment  k  the  meeting  of  mOitaiy  phyal- 
eal  atandar^.  It  can  be  entiaMted  that  ^tancea  will  oceur  where 
teehniciana  would  not  be  eligime  for  phyncal  diaabOity  dvil  aervfn 
retirement  but  would  at  the  aame  tune  fail  to  meet  the  mOitaiy 
pbyiical  atandarda. 

u  an  employee  faQa  to  meet  mOltaiy  pbydcal  atandarda  evm  though 
be  would  be  pbyaically  qualified  for  continued  dvil  aervice  employ¬ 
ment,  he  will  be  digible  for  dvil  aervice  retirement  under  the  involun¬ 
tary,  aeparadon  providona  if  he  has  completed  25  yeart  of  aervice  or 
is  are  50  and  completed  20  years  of  awice. 

If,  however,  the  employee  has  not  met  any  of  the  foregoing  age  and 
length-of-scrviee  requirements,  he  would  not  be  retired  for  phydeal 
dkability  uiider  the  Civil  Sernee  Act  but  would  be  separated  from 
service  with  dvilian  severance  pay. 

The  following  might  be  such  instances — failure  to  permit  reenlist¬ 
ment  for  mescal  reasons,  or  removal  of  Reserve  officer  technidan 
from  active  status  because  of  failure  to  pass  military  medical  exam. 

POUCY  ON  UNPAID  DEPOSITS 

Under  existing  laws  pertaining  to  dvil  service  retirement  creditable 
service  must  be  matchM  with  a  contribution  by  tbe  individual.  If  the 
contribution  is  not  paid  exisUng  law  provides  for  an  armuity  penal^ 
under  which  there  would  be  deducted  from  the  person’s  retirM  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  lOpercentof  theunpdd  depodtplus  accrued  interest. 

As  an  example,  if  the  unpdd  depodt  plus  mterest  owed  by  tbe 
employee  was  $2,000,  his  armuity  would  be  reduced  by  $200  per  year. 
Where  the  employee  repays  the  depodt,  the  amount  repayable  would 
be  the  required  deduction  for  each  year  in  the  past  with  interest  com¬ 
pounded  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  through  1947  and  3  percent  since  that 
time. 

The  Civil  Service  Comnusdon  has  advised  informally  that  from  an 
actuarial  standpoint  the  10-percent  system  is  sufficient  to  offset  the 
nonpayment  of  contributions  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  Whether  an 
employee  should  repay  the  depodt  or  accept  the  penalty  would  depend 
on  the  facts  in  each  case. 

Under  the  Inll  a  special  providon  has  been  inserted  which  would 
permit  reduced  required  depodta  to  conform  to  the  55-pereent  credit 
formula.  In  other  works,  unpdd  depodta  would  be  computed  on  the 
bads  of  55  percent  of  what  would  nave  been  owed  for  100  percent 
^edit  Set  forth  beiow  is  chart  III  which  shows  the  effect  of  unpdd 
depodta  under  vairing  drcumstanoes.  It  should  be  emphadted  that 
most  of  the  tedmicians  will  oomidete  varying  demes  of  service  in 
the  future  under  which  full  credit  wiQ  be  recdvM  as  Federd  employees 
with  full  depodts  made  as  roquired  by  law.  The  chart  therefme  does 
not  represent  tyjdcd  cases  with  respect  to  unpdd  depodta. 
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ELECTION  TO  RE^UIN  UNDER  STATE  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEMS 

The  bin  eontdm  a  imvidoii  tinder  wbidli  teduicians  with  the 
concent  of  theEtete  eoneemed  may  deet  to  remain  tmder  the  State 
retirement  mlem  under  vhidi  the^  are  now  eoTered.  Sndi  dection, 
whidi  must  ne  made  bj  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  would  be  in  fieu 
of  their  parUci{iation  u  the  Federal  dvff  service  retirement  ^tera, 
even  though  audi  tecbnidana  would  remain  Federal  employees  for 
other  puipoaiM. 

For  audi  persona  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  continue  to  pay 
the  employes  share  to  the  StafaaJa  ap  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
contribution  of  the  Federal  Oovemmoit’a  employer  contribution  to 
the  rivil  service  retirement  fund. 

It  diould  be  empheaixed  that  an  dection  to  remain  in  a  State  system 
would  be  final.  Fmthennore,  technicians  who  remain  in  a  State  system 
would  not  be  covered  after  retirement  for  taj  of  the  fringe  bmefita 
aucb  as  health  and  fife  insurance  whidi  are  available  to  persons  retired 
under  the  Federal  dvil  aervica  system.  Any  benefits  of  this  nature 
woiild  depend  on  coverage  under  the  State  retirement  ^tem. 

PRELIMINARY  COMMENT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AD^ 

MINISTRATION  OF  TECHNICUNS  BY  ADJUTANTS 

GENERAL 

The  bin  places  certain  authority  for  the  supervision  and  admin* 
istration  of  the  technician  piwsm  at  the  levd  of  the  adjutants 
geneial  of  the  States  eoneemed.  in  discussing  these  specific  provisions 
which  are  outlined  in  detail  bdow,  the  committee  would'  make  the 
foUowing  observations: 

(o)  Under  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  many  laws  pertaining  to 
the  Kationd  OuarA  the  Federd  Government  supports  the  Nationd 
Guard  in  terms  of  funds,  equipment,  and  training  jprocedures  which 
require  that  the  members  of  the  Guud  must  meet  Federd  standards 
with  respect  to  mentd,  phyried,  and  professiond  qualifications. 
Until^the  Nationd  Guaid  is  called  into  active  Federd  service,  how¬ 
ever,  It  u  a  State  militery  organization,  subject  to  the  sole  command 
and  control  of  the  Governor  concerned. 

(6)  All  members  of  the  Nationd  Guard  including  95  percent  of  the 
technidans  hold  a  dud  military  status  in  the  form  of  a  State  militarv 
rank  and  a  Federd  Reserve  nnk.  both  of  which  correspond.  AU 
members  of  the  Natioiial  Guard  take  a  dud  oath,  one  to  their  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  one  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  technidans  as  full-time  dvifian  employees  are  an  essentid 
element  with  respect  to  the  training  and  the  mdntenance  of  equipment 
for  the  Kationd  Guard. 

(c)  The  tedmidans,  however,  numbering  about  42,000,  constitute 
only  about  8  percent  <n  the  totd  drill  paid  strengths  of  approximatdy 
SOOJOOO  memoers  of  the  Nationd  Guard.  In  order  that  there,  be 
some  degree  of  supervision  and  control  at  the  State  level  of  dl  Na¬ 
tiond  Guardsmen,  induding  technidans  in  their  dual  status,  the 
Committee  feds  it  Is  essentid  that  the  controb  enumerated  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  matter  of  law.  Otherwise  there  would  he  varying  rules  and 
regulations  applying  to  guardsmen  who  were  technidans  as  compared 
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to  thoTBOniniin  potsoiiiM^  an  alto  a  part  of  tha  National  Quaid 

nra  a  eommittaa  would  alao  obaarra  that  moat  of  tha  anparritoiT’ 
protwont  aat  forth  in  tha  bill  are  by  implintion  eoatained  in  the  pro- 
Tiaion  raqnirim  military  Guard  membeiwp  as  a  condition  for  civilian 
employmant.  This  requirement  uraa  eont^ed  in  tha  Ie{^tion  as 
panaa  tha  House.  In  mder  to  ramoVa  any  statutoiy  amoi^ty 
the  lines  of  authority  with  respect  to  administration  ana  contim  are 
axpfidty  aat  forth  as  a  part  of  thalagUatioa. 

8IIPEBMSORY  AOTHORmr  OP- THE  MiWMifS  GENERAL 


BEqaRCMENT  FOR  BMPLOTMENT  -AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
TECHNICIANS  BY  THE  AOJDTANT8  OENERAl, 

3>a  bill  provides  that  tha  Saeratariea  eoneemed  under  tha  rapulation 
WiU  das^ata  tha  adjutanta  ^toeral  of  tha  various  States  to  am]doy 
and  adminisfer  the  teehnieiana.  This  is  tha  current  airanEemant 
although  not  required  by  law. 

Thk  raquirameat  is  intended  to  achieve  two  purposes:  (e)  recognise 
the  State  sharacter  of  the  Ghtard  and  (i)  meet  the  requirement  of 
^Tinff;lj^' adjutants  emeral  (who  are  State -offieeis)  the  statutory 
funcuoh  of  employing  Federal  employees. 

AUTHORiTT  FOR  SEPARATION  OF  TECHNIOANS  FROM  aviUAK 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  ADJUTANTS  GENERAL  IN  INSTANCES  IKTOLT. 
INC  LOSS  OF  REQUIRED  MIUTART  MEMBERSHIP,  FAILURE  TO 
MEET  MIUTART  SECURITT  STANDARDS,  AND  SEPARATION  FOR 
CAUSE 


The  bill  provides  that  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  other  reflations  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  AdjutsntGeneral 
of  the  jurismction  concerned  may  separate  technicians  from  their 
rirOian  em|doyment  where  (a)  the  technician  is  employed  in  a  position 
requiring  mflitary  Ousrd  membership  and  is  sraarated  from  that 
memberslup  or  ceases  to  hold  the  required  specined  military  mde; 

8)  tha  technician  who  is  employed  in  a  pMtion  requiring 'muitaiy 
uard  membership  fub  to  meet  the  rmlitary  security  standutu 
prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  for  the  respective  Reserve  components; 
and  (e)  there  are  grounds  for  separation  for  cause  in  the  case  of  any 
technidan. 


JURISDICTION  OF  ADJUTANTS  OENERAL  REGARDING  REDUCTIONS 
IN  FORCE  AND  CERTAIN  ADVERSE  ACHONS 

The  bill  provides  that  tha  Adjutants  Oanersl  shall  accomplish  any 
actions  invdving  reduction  in  force,  removal,  or  an  adverse  action 
Involving  discharge  from  technician  employment,  suspension,  furlough 
without  pay,  or  reduction  in  rank  or  oompensation.  This  authority 
would  be  subject  to  aeeretarial  relations. 

This  inop<M^  statutory  authority  conforms  to  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  Of  meeting  these  problems  in  the  teohnieian  program. 

RIGHT  OF  APPEAL 

The  bin  providea  that  any  right  of  appeal  which  may  exist  with 
respect  to  toe  actions  ennmeratM  above  uiaU  not  extend  beyond  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  jurisdiction  concerned. 
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BBQOIBBMENT  FOB  NOTIFICATION  IN  WBITINC 
The  bill  pcoeidee  thet  e  teAnlden,  upon  enj  tenminetion  of  his 
emploFiiM&i,  shaJi  be  notified  in  writing  et  least  30  days  prior  to  any 
tenninistion. 

OTHER  PROY1810NS 

FBEMIOM  FAT  FOB  TECHNICIANS  BMFLOTBD  AT  AIB  DEFENSE 
SITES 

The  bin  authorises  the  Secrets^  eonoemed,  in  the  ease  of  teeb- 
niolans  assigned  to  perform,iiB0:fy(Mnsl  duties  at  air  defense  sites,  to 
preseribe  tM  hours  of  those  duo^-fix  the  rates  of  baaie  oompensa- 
tion,  and  authorise  additional  compensation  not  to  exceed  12  percent 
of  ewA  port  of  the  rate  of  baste  |»y  as  does  not  exceed  the  mintmnw^ 
rate  of  baae  pay  for  OS-10  of  the  General  Schedule. 

There  are  approximately  6,100  tedmidans  alfeoted  by  this  provi¬ 
sion.  About  4,600  are  on  duty  62  hours  a  week  as  a  part  of  their  normal 
em|doymant;  380  are  normaUy  on  duty  about  80  hours  a  week.  The 
Xtapertment  of  Defense  has  iimieated  uiat  those  on  duty  for  62  hours 
will  Im  authorised  annual  premium  pay  in  the  amount  of  12  percent 
basks  compensation  and  those  on  duty  for  60  hours  annual  premium 
pay  at  8  percent. 

AOTHOSirr  OF  THE  BECBETABT  TO  FBESCBIBE  THE  HOtIBS  OF 
WORK  WITH  AUTHORITY  FOR  COMPENSATORY  TIME  OFF 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  concerned  may  preseribe  the 
hours  of  du^  for  all  tedmidans  (other  than  thoae  employed  at  air 
defense  rites  where  separate  authority  will  apply)  and  lureets  the 
Secretary  to  Bant  compensatory  time  ofl^  to  a  tedmidan  from  a 
re^ariy  adiMuled  tour  of  duty  in  an  amosmt  ^ual  to  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  irreguler  or  overtime  work  in  lieu  of  bring  paid  for 
that  srork.  This  authority  will  oonrinue  the  existing  practice  r^ardissg 
hours  of  work  aiui  compensatory  time  off.  It  ia  the  firm  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  irregular  hours  of  work  to  which  technidans  are 
subjected  on  frequent  occasions  make  it  impractical,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government  and  the  individual,  to  be  limited  to 
the  normal  provirions  rewarding  a  straight  40-hour  week  with  overtime 
or  differantud  pay  for  ae&tionai  hours  of  work.  The  frequent  irregular 
hours  are  inherent  in  the  teehnidan  job  and  position. 
NONAPPUCATION  OF  VETERANS’  PREFERENCE  PROVISIONS  FOR 
TECHNiaANS 

The  so-called  veterans'  preference  provirions  contained  in  title  5, 
Uidtad  Slates  Code,  arai  not  presently  applicable  to  tedmidans  since 
they  are  State  employees.  The  UU,  in  contaiiung  a  provision  makiM 
the  veterans'  reference  iwovirions  iwt  applicable  to  tedmidans,  wiu 
continue  the  existing  practice  on  tins  matter. 

The  eominittee  is  <n  the  view  that  the  application  of  the  veterans’ 
preference  provisions  would  pose  a  number  of  problems  which  could 
make  the  National  Guard  |HOBam  lees  eSSdent  and  less  responrive  to 
iU  miarion  u  a  miUtaiy  and  mU  orgardtation.  There  is  the  problem 
generally  of  applying  the  eone^t  of  veterans’  preference  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  organized  and  operated  along  military  lines.  About  96  percent 
of  the  teunidans  will  hold  a  dual  status,  that  is,  be  required  to  hold 
a  military  grade  as  a  condition  for  their  rivilian  Federal  job.  The 
complications  ariringout  of  the  application  of  the  veterans’  preference 
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proTmona  both  with  napoet  to  •mplopmant  and  ntention  would  make 
oflMeat  admiiiiatnttion  of  the  program  diffiodt. 

With  rcapeet  to  initial  emfdojraeat  there  could  wdl  he  an  inatance 
where  a  peraon  with  Teterana’  naferotee  would  hare  priority  in 
emidoyment  for  the  drilian  job  but  wo^d  be  leea  qualified  to  hold 
the  ri'Jitary  rank  required  for  the  poaition  aa  compared  to  another 
applicant. 

Another  example  might  occur  with  respect  to  a  reduction  in  force. 
Any  each  action  in  me  teehnidana  program  would  probably  be 
cauaed'by  the  deaedyation  of  a  National  Guard  unit  caused  ny  a 
reoiganisatkm.  If  the  dtnation  were  to  result  where  peraona  inth 
▼etwana*  nreferenee  in  the  unit  being  deaetiratad  were  m  a  podtion 
to  "bump"  peraona  in  another  unit  not  being  deaetfrated,  the  efficiency 
of  the  temuning  uidt  could  well  be  impaiM  in  tanna  of  the  require* 
meat  for  apedfied  ndlitaiy  grades. 

MATTER  OF  UNCOmaTTED  FUNDS  IN  STATE  RETIRE¬ 
MENT  SYSTEhlS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  FEDERAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT 

Since  1961  Imslation  enacted  by  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  paraent  to  State  retirement  systems  as 
the  employer’s  share  for  conUinutions,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  6)1 
percent,  which  also  includes  any  amounts  um  as  the  employer’s  share 
to  the  'aodal  security  ^tem.  About  15,000,  or  40  percent,  of  the 
technidana  are  presently  eorered  under  State  retirement  ^sterns  in 
19  States  and  Puerto  Rtco. 

For  fiscal  years  1967  through  1968,  Federal  funds  in  the  form  of 
contributions  to  State  Ktirement  mtems  totaled  $19,606,000  for  the 
peraona  who  were  tcehrudans  as  of  January  1, 1968.  For  all  technidans, 
mcluding  those  on  board  January  1,  1968,  aa  well  as  those  who  were 
in  the  program  during  these  fiscal  years  but  no  longer  on  board  at  this 
latter  date,  the  Federal  contributions  totaled  $^,456,000. 

The  bill  will  remore  the  overwbdming  Mrrion  of  the  technidans 
from  the  State  retirement  systems  by  providine  for  Fedwal  employe 
status  for  aU  new  technidans  to  be  employed  and  by  proridine  for  aril 
serrice  retirment  for  those  presently  employed  except  for  those  who 
dect  to  remain,  rmder  a  State  retirement  system  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  coneented. 

It  b  the  desire  of  Uie  committee  that  the  Draartmeiit  of  Defense 
negotiate  with  the  Tarious  States  where  such  Federal  contributions 
hare  been  made  with  a  dew  toward  determining  the  portion  of  the 
Federal  contributiorui  which  b  unconunit^  to  pay  for  technician 
retirement  and  which  otherwbe  wili  constitute  Federal  windfaUs  to 
the  retirenient  mtems  of  these  States.  It  b  recogobed  that  actuarial 
comndtmenta  of  these  funds  will  bare  been  made  in  the  following 
hutanees:  (a)  where  claima  hare  been  or  are  being  paid;  (5)  to  the 
extent  that  tome  4,400  technidana  with  a  vested  interest  to  e  future 
State  ennidty  remain  digible;  and  (e)  to  the  extent  that  technidans 
deet  to  rmun  fa>  the  Sute  retirement  ^tam  in  lien  oi  coming  under 
the  Federal  dvil  service  system. 

It  would  appear  that  a  aubatantial  portion  of  the  funds  which  bare 
been  paid  on  l^df  of  some  16,000  inoiriduab  would  be  uncommitted 
and  tnerefore  avaSable  for  ratun  to  the  Federd  Goveramrnt.  The 
committee  cs  a  part  of  tbb  report  b  hereby  requesting  the  Depart- 
1.  Bwt  IMt.  S»-S'  —a 
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nent  of  Defenso  to  ffnt  dotcfsaino,  with  tho  cooperation  of  the  States, 
the  portion  of  these  funds  which  era  uncommitted  with  s  Tiew  to 
thereafter  dstennininc  the  most  equitable  means  of  either  a  return 
of  the  monqr  to  the  Federal  Oocernment  or  an  offset  from  Federal 
funds  which  n^^t  otherwiM  be  made  aTsilabls  to  the  States. 

ALTERNATIVES  EXAMINED  BT  THE  COMhOTTEE 

The  oommittee  in  1M7  conducted  sztansiee  hearings  on  title  11  of 
H-R.  g.  title,  in  ccmTerting  the  technicians  to  Federal  emplojee 
status  would,  among  other  things, 'haTs  granted  complete  ciemt  for 
past  ssrtiee  for  all  aril  serrice  retiremait  purposes,  and  in  addition 
most  of  the  eiefl  serrice  procedures  would  haTe  become  operatiTs 
with  respect  to  the  technician  program.  The  committee  in  reexamining 
the  Houae>passed  proriaon  also  examined  other  alternatiYes  in  an 
effort  to  niake  certain  ^t  legislation  would  be  formulated  which 
would  best  serre  the  ohjectire  of  providing  both  for  an  adequate 
t»irhni««n  retirement  avstem  and  at  the  same  time  recosnue  the 
National  Guard  as  a  militar7  and  State  organisation.  Severu  altenia> 
tives  are  discussed  below. 

1.  GrtaUr  fortieifa&M  lader  SUUe  ntirmetU  tytten$ 

At  the  present  time  technicians  as  State  emplOTces  are  covered 
under  the  retirement  tnUma  of  19  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Sinee  1901  legislation  has  authorised  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  payment  to  State  systems  as  the  emplOTcrs’  share  for 
technidan  subject  to  a  maximum  of  6K  percent  which  also  -^eludes 
any  amounts  lumd  as  the  employers'  share  to  the  Sodal  Security  Sys¬ 
tem.  For  the  present  technidans  from  fiscal  year  1962  throu^  fis^ 
year  1968,  a  total  of  819,606,000  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

One  alternative  which  was  examined  was  the  possibili^  of  a  greater 
Fedoal  contribution  to  the  State  retirement  system  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  a  greater  number  of  States  to  permit  technidans  to  par- 
tidpate  in  their  State  systems.  The  committee  on  February  16, 1968 
■submitted  to  the  Governors  ofThe  60  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  an  extensive  quesUonnaire  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
this  alternative  and  to  seek  further  information  on  the  operation  of 
the  State  retirement  systems  as  it  related  to  the  National  Guard 
technidans.  The  States  were  very  cooperative  in  providing  the  re¬ 
quested  information.  This  npnwah,  however,  presented  a  suffident 
number  of  proUems  to  preaude  It  as  a  practical  alternative.  These 
problema  indude  fa)  the  fact  that  some  States  were  uncertain  u  to 
whether  the  technidans  would  be  taken  in  even  with  a  contribution 
that  might  go  as  high  as  llXjpercent:  (6)  in  some  States  an  increau 
to  IIX  percent  wouM  be  insumdwt;  (c)  some  States  could  not  credit 

Sast  tedinidan  or  past  active  mOit^  service;  (d)  the  fact  that  the 
tates  cannot  be  eompeUed  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law  to  ineomrate 
the  ia  their  State  ^tems  along  with  the  above  factors 

predude  any  uniform  approach  to  die  technidan  retirement. 

t.  SUtU  mUilia  approach  in  Ktuvf  Federal  tmployu  ilatiu 
Another  approach  vdiich  was  examined  is  what  m^t  be  termed  a 
mfiitia  status  for  the  technicians.  Instead  of  becoming  Federal  em- 

Soyees  as  a  matter  iff  law  the  militia  approach  wou)d  nave  provid^ 
r  required  to  have  mfiite^  Guerd  membenhip,  to  be 
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ordered  to  State  militaiy  duty  (militia  atatoe),  to  be  paid  salaries 
based  oo  Federal  ciril  serriee  m  warn  board  rates  but  for  rage  benefit 
purposes  to  reeeiTe  all  such  benefits  including  disalnli^  retirement 
that  are  authorial  for  eareer  militaiy  members  (those  on  aetire  duty 
for  mote  than  20  days). 

Under  this  concept  retirement  would  have  been  based  on  the  basic 
pay  of  the  technician's  militsn  rank  computed  under  a  point  ^stem 
formula  which  recognised  dTUtan  technician  duty  indudmg  both  Uie 
5^ay  woikweek  and  Reserre  training  to  the  extent  of  27  percent  of 
actiTe  militaiy  serriee.  For  physicaL  disability  under  the  percentage 
qrstem,  tha4enhnidan  wouldf  reedre  the  same  benefits  as  aetire  min- 
taiy  pmonnd.  Voluntaiy  retirement  would  hare  been  authorised  at 
50  for  enlisted  teehnidans  and  age  55  for  officers  ni^  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  spprozimatdy  25  years  of  tedinidan  serriee,  with  inroluntaiy 
retirement  occurring  at  earlier  ages  through  the  operation  of  the 
personnd  laws. 

After  careful  examination  the  committee  did  not  adopt  this  approach 
for  two  basic  reasons.  Ilrst,  a  system  would  hare  been  established 
under  which  the  amormt  of  a  permn’s  retired  pay  would  be  computed 
under  a  ^tem  nnrdated  to  his  drilian  compensation.  There  is  a  wide 
range  in  salaries  for  teehnidans  haring  the  same  mUitaiy  grade.  A 
number  of  inequities  wodd  arise  if  retiiM  pay  were  to  be  Du«d  on  a 
system  which  gires  no  dirmt  recognition  to  a  person’s  drilian  com¬ 
pensation.  The  second  basic  reason  related  to  cost  since  the  militia 
approach  would  inrolre  considerably  more  cost  to  the  Ooremment 
as  compared  to  the  rerdon  recommended  by  tiie  committee. 

COMMITTEE  OBSERVATIONS 

Although  the  subjects  discussed  bdow  are  not  dealt  with  in  explidt 
language  m  the  bill,  the  committee  would  make  the  following  obswra- 
tions  regarding  them. 

l/$e  oJReterve  general  effieert  in  the  teehnieian  program 

The  committee  obserred  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
technidan  program  that  there  were  37  National  Guard  general  officers 
who  are  techmdans,  or  slightly  more  then  one-third  of  the  total  of 
101  in  an  active  status.  The  committee  b  not  suggesting  any  change  in 
the  promotion  poliqr  which  would  affect  those  teumidans  now  homing 
general  officer  rank.  It  b  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  however,  that 
with  respect  to  the  technician  program  as  implemented  in  the  future, 
there  should  be  no  general  officers  in  the  National  Guard  who  are 
teehnidans  unless  th^  are  aadgned  to  a  tactical  combat  unit  organised 
to  serve  as  sn<b.  In  other  words  general  officers  should  not  be  employed 
as  tjirhniffiens  unless  they  are  assigned  to  such  unite  organised  as  such 
and  are  employed  as  a  technician  for  that  express  purpose.  Such 
faM»lin{d«n«  wovM  be  Commanders  only  on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  be  called  into  active  service  in  the  event  the  unit  which  they 
command  b  ordered  to  active  du^. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  it  b  the  committee 
podtion  that  general  officers  assigned  to  such  units  should  necessarily 
oe  tedinidans.  Ibe  committee  is  concerned  that  the  nontedinidan 
officer  be  appropriatdy  recognised  in  terms  of  ssdgnmento  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Guard  program. 
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•Ab  *  gonaral  rule  joint  KguUtione  of  the  NetiMiel  Ouerd  Bureea 
woud  epeeify  the  upropiiAte  ntHiUiy  position  end  jmde  to  which 
tochninene  emploYM  in  ' (ho  Terioue  pontione  would  be  essighed. 
For  mstence,  in  the  eese  of  teehnieien  poritaona  euthorized  for  (he 
^uxny  or  Air  Ketionel  Querd  Stete  headquarters,  the  grade 

for  offioets  employed  would  be  that  of  Mohel. 

The  Department  of  Defenee  has  indicated  its  informal  agreement 
to  such  a  diange  in  polioy.' 

JZfguirmait/or  mohtltMtjMi  potUUm  to  i<  to  tmiil  to  lehieh  Hu  Uehnieian 

'  U  wrkmg  aa  a  emlim 

^'The  concept  of  the  full-time  civilian  (eehnieian  program  is  that  his 
ctrilian  woA  will  be  perfotmdF  U  Ut  Ume  unit  m  tweh  he  holds  a 
molnlization  aengnment.  In  other  wmds,  the  vould  perform 

his  drilian  wo^  his  training  duty,  and  be  mobilked  to  aetiTe  duty 
in  (he  same  unit. 

‘While  the  foregoing  is  the  general  practice  (he  committee  did  learn 
in  some  iiutanees  technidans  hold  militaty  assignments  in  units 
different  from,  the  units  in  which  they  are  employao.  It  is  the  riew  of 
she  committee,  therefore,  that  technidans  who  are  required  to  be 
milituy  members  of  the  National  Guard  should  occupy  a  military 
podUon  which  is  oomMtible  with  their  dvilian  techmaan  position. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  its  icfoimal  concurrence 
with  this  view. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS 
SECTION  1.  TITLE  OF  THE  BILL 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be  dted  as  “the  National 
Guard  Technidah  Act  of  1908.“ 

SECTION  X.  NEW  AUTHORITY  AND  PROTISIONS  FOR  THE  TECHNI- 
CUM  PROGRAM 

Section  2  replaces  existing  law  with  res^t  to  the  authority  for  the 
(echnidan  program  and  as  enumerated  bdow,  provides  for  new 
statutory  authority  along  with  certain  other  provisions  which  will 
apply  to  the  bilL 

NEW  'AUTHORITY  FOB  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TECHNiaANS 

The  proposed  language  of  subsection  709(a)  provides  authority 
under  which,  pursuant  to  secretarial  regulations,  tedmidons  may  be 
employed  in  the  adnunistration  and  training  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  mamtenance  and  rroair  of  supplies  issued  to  the  National 
Guard  or  (he  Armed  Forces.  One  result  of  this  provision  is  to  eliminate 
existing’  law  defining  technidans  as  “caretakers  and  derks."  In  addi¬ 
tion,  tbu  language  repeals  exbting  limitations  on  grades,  numbers,  and 
terminology,  all  of  which  have  been  suspended  under  various  appropri- 
a,tions  acts  tcx  a  number  of  years. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  TECHNICIAN  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NA- 
TIOMAL  GUARD  AND  HOLD  SPEaPlED  GRADE  UNLESS  AN  EX¬ 
CEPTION  IS  MADE  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Ibe  proposed  language  for  709(b)  provides  that  except  as  prescribed 
by  the  Seoetaiy  ooncemed,  a  technician  whfle  employed  'wiU  be  'a 
imlitary  member  of  the  National  Guard  and  hold  the  military  grade, 
spedfiM  by  (he  Secretary  for  that  position.  This  language  will  convert 
to  a  statutory  requirement  what  has  long  been  the  practice  and 
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proe«dai»— (h&tof  nqmring  civilian  eueUkcn  and  derka,  now  (armed 
tatJintwaM,  fo  bo  membais  <d  Ihe  Nationd  OnaitL 
BEQUIREMENT  THAT  THE  SECRETARY  SHALL  DESIGNATE  THE  AD> 
JOTANTS  GENERAL  TO  BMPLOT  AND  ADMDHSTER  THE  TECH- 
NICUNS 

Tids  pioeidon  iriD  protride  bj  statnte  what  u  (be  eurmt  piastiee 
bj  zejiiilation  with  nepeet  (o  (be  employment  and  adminietntaon  of 
(achnmiana. 

PBOTISION  THAT  TECHNiaANS  TOL  BE  EMPliOTHBS-W  THE  0.8. 
GOVERNMENT  NITR  AOTHORlTt-POR  DESIGNAT1N0  TECHNICIAN 
POSITIONS  IN  THE  NONCOKPEnnVE  CATEGORY 

Subaeetion  709(d}  would  provide  that  iHRnnt  Ui  be 

employed  will  be  employeea  ot  (he  United  States.  In  addition,  if  a 
teeanidaa  is  leqnirea  to  bold  military  memberdiip  in  the  National 
Guard  as  a  ooneurrent  condition  for  eivilian  employment,  his  podtion 
will  be  outside  the  Federal  oompedtiTe  service.  Aoout  95  percent  of 
the  technicians  would  be  in  this  category. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  SEPARATION  OP  TECHNiaANS  FROM  OTILIAN  JOB 
BY  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  IN  INSTANCES  INVOLVING  LOSS  OF 
REQUIRED  MILITARY  MEMBERSHIP.  FAILURE  TO  MEET  MIU- 
TARY  SECURITY  STANDARDS.  AND  SEPARATION  FOB  CAUSE 

New  subaeetion  709(e)  provides  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  under  the  regdations  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  jurisdiction  concerned  m'  separate 
technicians  from  their  dvilian  employment  where  (a)  the  vucnmdan 
is  employed  in  a  position  requiring  military  Guard  membon^p  and 
is  separated  from  that  menibetalup  or  ceasea  to  hold  the  required 
specined  milit^  Snde;  (M  the  technidan  who  is  employodf  in  a 
podtion  r^uiring  iwtary  Guard  membership  fails  to  meet  the  mili- 
taiy  security  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  for  the  respective 
Reserve  component;  (cj  there  are  grounds  for  separation  for  cause  in 
the  ease  of  any  technician. 

In  addition,  this  subsection  provides  that  the  adjutant  aeneral  of 
the  jurisdiction  concerned  ahw  accomplish  any  actions  involving 
reduction  in  force,  removal,  or  an  adverse  action  involving  disdiarge 
from  technidan  employment,  suspension,  furlough  without  pay,  or 
reduction  in  rank  or  compensation. 

RIGHT  OF  APPEAL 

Under  subseetion  709(e)(6)  a  ri^t  of  appeal  which  may  exist  with 
resjieet  to  (he  actions  described  above  sb^  not  extend  Ixyond  ^e 
adjutant  genwal  of  the  jurisdiction  concerned. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  NOTUTCATION  IN  WRITING 

Subsection  700(e)(6)  provides  that  a  technidan  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  at  least  80  days  prior  to  any  termination  of  his  employment. 
NONAPPUCATION  OF  VETERANS’  PREFERENCE  PROVISIONS  FOB 
TECHNiaANS 

The  so-called  veterans’  preference  provisions  contained  in  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  are  not  presently  applicable  to  tecbnicians  dnce 
(hey  are  State  employees.  The  bill  (709(1))  in  containing  a  provision 
rnaking  the  veteraru^  preference  provisions  not  applicable  to  te^- 
nidans,  vdll  continue  the  existing  practice  on  thu  matter. 
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The  ooamittea  ii  of  Um  viow  the  application  6f  the  T^teraaa' 
prefegooeojptOTirfwia  tronld  pcaa  a  Bnnher  of  problems  which  could 
make  Uie  National  Guard  program  leas  elBMent  and  km  responsiTe 
to  its  mlmtnn  as  a  mUitaiy  and  State  orgtalaation.  Then  b  the  prob¬ 
lem  geoarally  of  applaing  the  eoncent  of  reterans'  preference  to  an 
tntamsation  otgamaed  and  operated  along  mOitair  Unm.  About  95 
percent  of  the  tedmkianB  will  hold  a  dual  status,  that  k,  be  required 
to  hold  a  milit^  grade  as  a  condition  for  thtir  dTilian  Federu  job. 
The  eomplicationa  aiiting  out  of  the  appBeation  of  the  reterans’ 
imferenoe  pcorkloBS  both  with  resjMct  to  employmqat  and  ntention 
would  make  effident  administration  of  the  progrmirdtBleidt. 

With  respect  to  initial  employment  then  could  wdl  be  an  instance 
where  a  parson  with  retei^’  preference  would  hare  prioritr  in 
emidonunt  for  the  ciriHaB  job  nut  would  be  leas  qualified  to  nolST 
the  muitaiy  rank  required  for  the  podtion  as  compared  to  another 
appUeant. 

Another  eaampk  mi^t  occur  tnth  respect  to  a  reduction  in  force. 
Any  such  action  in  the  teduudans  program  would  probably  be  caused 
by  the  deaetiTation  of  a  National  Guard  unit  eaiiaed  by  a  reorgani¬ 
sation.  If  the  situation  wwe  to  result  where  persons  mth  veterans’ 
prefarenoa  in  the  unit  being  deactivated  wen  in  a  position  to  "bump” 
persons  in  another  unit  not  bdng  deactivated,  the  effidency  of  me 
remainiu  unit  could  well  be  impaired  in  terms  of  the  requirement 
for  apedned  military  grades. 

PREMtUM  PAT  fOR  TECHNICIANS  EMPLOTED  AT  AIR  DEFENSE 
SITES 

Subsection  709(^(1)  authorizes  the  Secretary  concerned,  in  the 
case  of  technidans  assigned  to  perform  operational  duties  at  air 
defense  dies,  to  prescribe  the  hours  of  those  duties,  fix  tiie  rates  of  basic 
compensation,  and  authorize  additional  compensation  not  to  exceed 
12  percent  of  such  part  of  the  rate  of  basic  pi^  as  does  not  exceed  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for  G&-10  of  the  General  Schedule. 

There  are  approximatdy  5,100  technidans  affected  by  this  pn> 
vision.  About  4,500  are  on  duty  62  hours  a  week  as  a  part  of  tneir 
normal  employment;  350  are  normally  on  duty  about  50  hours  a  week. 
The  Department  of  Defetrse  has  indicated  that  those  on  duty  for  62 
hours  inll  bo  authorized  annual  pemium  pay  in  the  amount  of  12 
percent  basic  compensation  and  those  on  duty  for  50  hours  annual 
premium  pay  of  8  pwcent, 

AOTHORITT  OP  THE  8ECRETART  TO  PRESCRIBE  THE  HOURS  OP 
WORK  WITH  THE  AUTHORITT  FOB  COMFENSATORT  TIME  OFF 

Subsection  700(g)(2)  provides  that  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
prescribe  the  hours  «f  duty  for  all  teehnidans  (other  than  those  em¬ 
ployed  at  air  defense  rites  where  separate  authority  will  qrply)  and 
otreets  the  Seeretaiy  to  grant  compensatory  time  off  to  a  teconidan 
from  a  teKulaity  omeduled  tour  of  duty  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  iireguiar  or  overtime  work  b  Ken  of  being 
p  rid  fw  that  WOK  This  authority  will  continue  the  existing  practice 
regarding  hours  of  wmk  end  oompmsatoty  time  off.  It  is  the  nm  view 
of  the  cmnmittee  that  the  faregular  hours  of  work  to  which  teehnidans 
are  subjected  on  frequent  occasions  make  it  impractical,  both  from  the 
standpomt  of  the  Government  and  the  bdividual,  to  be  limited  to  the 
normal  provisions  regarding  a  streifdit  40-hour  week  with  ovmtime  or 
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differantial  twy  for  additional  honn  of  work.  The  frequent  irregular 
houra  an  innerent  in  the  technician  job  and  poaition. 

PEBMAKENT  STATOTOKT  CEnJMQ  OP  42,S00  ON  THE  NUMBER  OP 
TECHNICIANS  WHO  MAT  BE  EMPLOYED  AT  ANT  ONE  TIME 
Subeection  709(h)  proeidet  that  the  number  of  technidans  who 
may  be  eqiployed  mar  not  exceed  42,500.  In  effect  the  committee  it 
adopti^  a  numerical  ceiling  in  the  form  of  permanent  etatutoiy 
authority.  The  committee  considered  but  did  not  adopt  a  proTuion 
iriiieh  would  have  pToeided  for  the  niunber  of  technia^  to  au¬ 
thorized  on  an  annual  badsi 

The  committee  was  of  the  opimon  that  a  permanent  statutory 
eeilmg  was  dcsiraUe  for  the  following  reasons.  While  it  is  recognizM 
that  the  teehnidan  program  is  an  essential  element  of  the  ICational 
Guard  in  oonnection  wiu  ita  administntion  training,  and  equipment, 
it  should  be  the  obiective  of  ail  peisonnd  programs  to  remam  within 
apedfied  numerical  limits  with  regard  to  the  number  of  its  employees. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  toward  eo^andon  in  any  program.  If 
plans  are  made  with  the  permanent  ceiling  in  mind,  it  should  permit 
greater  eoonondes  in  terms  ct  personnel 
SECnON  a.  SAYINGS  PBOYISIOKS  FOR  APPROVED  CLAIMS 
Section  3(a)  provides  for  a  savinn  provision  for  any  daim  accrued 
under  section  715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  that  section  as  provided  in  this  act  and  permits  such  a  daim, 
if  otherwise  allowable  to  be  settled  and  paid  under  that  section  as  it 
ezisted  on  the  day  baore  the  enactment  of  Uiis  act. 

CONVERSION  OF  TECHNiaANS  ON  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  THE  ACT 
TO  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  STATUS  AND  POSmONS 
Section  3(b)  in  ^ect  provides  that  the  positions  of  the  technicians 
employed  on  the  day  bdore  the  effective  date  of  the  act  and  the  per- 
Bons  holing  those  positions  shall,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  considered 
to  be  poritmns  in,  and  employees  of  the  UjS.  Government.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  other  parts  of  this  r^rt  this  provision  is  the 
authority  under  whi^  ezis&g  tedmidans  become  Federal  employees. 
This  subsection  also  provides  that  positions  will  be  outside  the  com¬ 
petitive  service  where  the  pe^ns  employed  therein  must  hold  military 
Guard  membership  as  condition  for  tbev  dvilian  employment. 
CREDIT  FOR  PAST  TECHNICIAN  SERVICE  FOR  CERTAIN  PURPOSES 
Section  3(c)  credits  past  technidans  service  performed  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  in  the  determination  of  length  of  eervice  for 
the  pnrpoee  ot  leave,  Frieral  death  and  disability  compensation,  group 
life  end  heelth  insmwee,  eeveranee  pay,  tenure,  ud  status.  However, 
such  service  would  only  be  creditable  to  a  tsennidan  who  performed 
aervica  aa  a  tedinidan  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 
PREVENTION  OF  LOSS  OF  ACCRUED  ANNUAL  AND  SICE  LEAVE 
Seeticj  3(d)  praventa  the  lose  of  accrued  annual  leave  and  dek  leave 
which  the  **f"p*****"  has  eluding  to  his  credit  st  the  time  his  position 
iseonverted. 

SECTION  4.  AUTHORITT  OF  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  TO  EMPLOY 
TECHNICIANS 

Amends  section  3105(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  codified 
undw  the  title  of  "Government  Orgsaization  ud  Employees,”  to 
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I  provida  that  a  penon  employed  as  a  technician  under  section  -709  of 

I  title  32,  United  States  Cmc,  by  the  a^utant  general  of  the  juris^c- 

tion  eoncemed,  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States. 

I  SECTION  i.  CBEOrriNG  OF  PAST  TECHNICIAN  8EBTICE  POB  dm 

[  SEBTICE  BETIBEAIENT  PUBPOSES 

^  Section  5  eontaina  the  Tarious  proTisians  under  which,  as  explained 

below,  past  technician  aeiTice  will  be  ereditabU  for  dnl  service  retire¬ 
ment  purposes. 

CBEOrriNO  OP  past  TBCHNiaAN  8EBVICE  POB  BETIBEMENT  EU- 
I  GIBIUTT  AND  OTHER  PDi(£fiafiS 

!  Section  6M  in  effect  reoogni^  past  technician  service  for  the  pur- 

1  pose  of  eligibSlity  for  civil  service  retirement.  In  substance,  the  effect 

,  of  this  provision  is  to  recognize  past  technidan  service  in  full  for  dvil 

service  retirement  eli^lity  purposes  and  other  faeton  relating  to 
retirement^  except  that  the  computation  for  retired  pay,  whiu  is 
explained  below,  trill  be  limited  to  a  55-pat^t  formula.  This  credit 
would  applv  only  to  persons  who  are  teehnidans  on  or  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  act.  There  is  a  savings  deuse  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  this  provision  will  not  deprive  teehnidans  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  of  ri|^ts  already  aeeured  as  particpants  in 
the  dvil  service  retirement  ^tem. 

CHANGE  IN  UNPAID  DEPOSIT  PROVISIONS  TO  CONFOBM  WITH  THE 
BOX 

Section  5(b)  in  effect  provides  that  teehnidans  will  be  required  to 
pay  only  55  percent  of  tne  deposits  computed  under  the  normal  for- 
mtna  in  order  to  conform  witn  the  55-percent  provisions  rdating  to 
computation  for  past  service. 

RECOGNITION  OF  PAST  TECHNiaAN  SERVICE  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  U 
PERCENT  FOR  CIVIL  pRtlCE  RETIREKIENT  COMPCTATION 
Section  5(c)  of  the  bill  In  effect  provides  that  for  each  year  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  of  pest  technidan  service,  recognition  will  be  given  to  the 
extent  of  55  percent  as  creditable  service  for  retirement  computation 
purposes.  This  provision  is  discussed  in  deteil  elsewhere  in  this  report 
under  the  same  heading.  The  6S-percent  formula,  in  technical  terms, 

grovides  that  45  percent  of  each  year  of  past  tedinidan  service  shall 
e  disregarded  in  computing  the  annuity. 

SECTION  «.  ELECTION  TO  REMAIN  DNDER  STATE  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Section  6fa)  proddes  for  an  dection  between  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  lerolation  end  its  effective  date  (the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 1969)  by  teehnidans 
who  were  covered  by  a  State  retirement  program  as  to  whether  they 
will  remain  under  that  program.  The  consent  of  the  State  would  also 
be  ^uired  if  an  affirmative  election  is  made.  This  would  protect  the 
eouity  of  teehnidans  with  long  periods  of  covered  State  service.  Those 
woo  do  not  so  elect,  together  with  teehnidans  not  covered  by  a  State 
progrra,  and  all  persona  employed  in  the  future  as  National  Guard 
teehnidans  will  be  rovered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
Section  6(b)  permits  membm  of  the  Netionel  Guard  on  active 
Federal  duty  on  the  effective  date  of  this  ect,  who  were  ordered  to 
active  Fedem  service  subsequent  to  January  1, 1968,  from  a  technidan 
position  or  a  person  who  entered  on  active  Federal  duty  from  a  tech- 
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nieian  podtion  for  Ute  purpoM  of  porforming  a  atatutoiy  tour  in  the 
Nttionu  Guard  Bureau  or  otber  headquarteta  or  agendea  bearing 
«  reapond^ty  for  National  Guard  mattm,  to  make  tbe  aame  elec¬ 
tion  if  reemidoyed  within  00  daya  of  their  releaae  from  that  aeUre 
Pederal  aarfiee  and  30  daya  after  eueh  reemidoyment. 

AOTHORITT  FOB  CONTINOATION  OP  FEDEBAI,  CONTRIBUTIOKS  FOB 
-THOSE  WHO  ELECT  TO  BEMAIN  IN  STATE  SYSTEMS 

Sactioa-df^eontinnea  the  authority  contained  in  enireot  law  (32 
XJB.C.  700(f))  for  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  retirement  ^tam  of 
any  State  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  which  eoTora  ita 
Natiend  Onard^  technidana  undtf  ita  retirement  program,  reduced 
by  the  GoTeenment'a  contribution  toward  the  amployera  aodal 
aeeurity  tax  in  those  jurisdictions  which  oorer  titar  employees  under 
that  program  as  wdl.  Instead  of  imposing  a  permanent  6)^peroent 
ceiling  on  the  total  authorized  contribution  as  under  current  law,  this 
section  would  authorize  a  oorresponding  increase  in  the  maximum  in 
the  erent  the  Government's  contribution  under  5  I1B.C.  8334  is 
increased.  Provides  further,  that  a  person  who  retires  under  a  retire¬ 
ment  system  of  a  State  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  shall 
not,  after  such  retirement^  be  eligible  for  any  lixhts,  benefits,  or 
priimeges  to  which  retired  civ^an  employees  of  the  UnitM  States  may 
U  entitled. 

SECTION  7.  AOTHOBITT  TO  CONTINUE  SOaAL  8ECUBITT  PAYMENTS 
FOB  THOSE  WHO  ELECT  TO  REMAIN  UNDER  STATE  SYSTEMS 

This  section  amends  section  218(b)  (5)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (42  CB.C.  418(b)(5)),  to  include  technidans  who  have 
dected  to  remain  covered  by  a  State  retirement  system.  Snce  section 
6  of  the  act  would  cover  all  otbo:  technidans  under  the  CSvil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  this  category  would  be  denied  conrurrent  coverage 
under  the  Soda!  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the  provirions  of  section 
210(a)(6)  of  the  latter  act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  410(a)(6)). 
SECTION  S.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  CONVERSION  OF  TECHNICUN 
POSITIONS  TO  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  WAGE  BOARD  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  fixing  the  compensation  of  technidans 
whose  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  conversion  was  (1)  lover  than 
the  minimum  rate  for  his  new  grade,  (2)  eaual  to  a  rate  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  grade,  (3)  between  two  rates  of  the  appropriate  grade,  or 
(4)  m  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade. 

(b)  Auvides  that  tiie  conversion  from  National  Guard  technidans 
to  Federal  pay  scales  shall  not  he  considered  to  be  transfers  or  pro¬ 
motions  withm  the  meaning  of  section  5334(b)  of  title  5,  Umted 
States  Code. 

(c)  Pravides  for  crediting  a  technidan  with  a  salary  increase  if  it 
has  been  earned  but  not  crated  before  the  convenion. 

(d)  Would,  on  the  date  of  con  versionr  credit  the  len^  of  service  of 
a  technidan  in  his  grade  and  step  since  his  Isst  salary  mcrease  toward 
his  first  in-pade  mcrease  thereafter. 

(e)  Would  prevent  a  sal^  increase  resulting  from  the  conversion  of 
a  position  from  being  considered  as  a  step  increase. 
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SECTION  t.  AOTHOBITT  FOB  THE  BETENTiOM  OP  NATlOMiX  CtDABD 
OmCEBS  WHO  ABE  TBCHNIOANS  UNTIL  AQE  M 

(1)  BcsUtM  .eidstiiig  Authority  whkh  pennito  the  Seeretenr  pt  the 
Aimy  (o  reteia  ja  ea  ueHn  atone  ontil  ^  60  tap  Anup  NpUotul 
Onara  offieer  arin  ia  asslened  to  c  hee^Berten  or  hMO^hrtcn 
detaduneat  of  a  Stote,  temt<^,  the  OomraoBweelth  of  PucntfUm, 
or.  the  Dbtriot  of  OolumUA.  Prori^  feather,  thet  any  Annw  Na- 
tirail  Gaud  offioer,  who  k  employed  ne  a  torhmriAn  bx  a  ponma  in 
whkh  membenhip  in  the  Anar  Nerional  Onaid  k'reqnked  aa  a 
ooadition  of  empkymeat,  may  Be  retained  in  an  ectare  atotaa  aatS 
age  60. 

(2)  Ftoridea  that  the  Seeretoiy  of  the  Air  Foroe  may  retain  in  an 
aetiTe  atotaa  until  age  60  anyju^^onal  Ouaid  officer  who  k  em> 
nloyed  aa  a  tedmkian  in  a  poaition  la  'whidi  membenhip  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  k  required  aa  a  condition  of  employment. 

SECTION  le.  BEOOIBEMENT  FOB  UNIFOBM  BBOULATION8  AS  AF. 

PROVED  BT  THE  SECBETART  OF  DEFENSE 

Bequtres  that  the  regulattoaa  preaeribed  by  the  Seeretoiy  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  under  thk  act  be  approved 
by  toe  Secretary  of  Defenae  and  that  they  ahaD,  ao  far  aa  practicable, 
be  uniform. 

SECTION  II.  EPFECnVE  DATE  OF  JAKUART  1.  IMt 

Fidvidea  that  the  effective  date  of  tlua  act  ahall  be  January  1, 1060, 
and  that  no  deductions  or  withholding  from  aalaiies  which  result 
therefrom  riiall  be  initiated  before  the  fint  day  of  the  fint  pay  period 
that  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 1069. 

The  committee  adopted  January  1,  1060.  as  the  effective  date  in 
view  of  the  adminktrative  detoOs  requited  in  converting  over  42,000 
technicians  to  Federal  employee  stataa.  Among  other  things  thk  task 
involves  the  oonverrion  of  all  job  descriptions  to  Federal  aaasified  or 
wage  board  poritions.  Thk  date  was  recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 
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Appendix  D.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  COMPENSATION  COST  OXfPARISON 

MODEL  -  DATA  SOURCES,  C(»fPUTATIONS ,  AMD  ASSUMPTIONS 
(COMPUTER  BASED  SYSTEMS,  INC.) 


Introduction 

Documentation  for  the  AGR/HT  compensation  cost  comparison 
model,  developed  by  Computer  Based  Systems,  Inc.,  is  contained 
in  four  separate  areas  of  this  report.  Chapter  5  contains  a 
general  explanation  of  the  model,  including  baclcground 
information,  basic  description,  discussion  of  AGR/MT 
equivalencies,  and  data  availability.  Output  from  the  model  is 
contained  in  Appendix  E.  The  output  is  fairly  descriptive;  much 
of  the  database  is  apparent,  as  well  as  the  associated 
operations.  Taken  together.  Chapter  5  and  Appendix  E  should 
provide  sufficient  information  for  most  analytical  needs. 

The  analyst  or  programmer  interested  in  more  detailed 
documentation  should  refer  to  Appendix  D  and  the  Lotus  1-2-3 
program.  This  appendix  contains  a  column-by-column  explanation 
of  the  model,  the  sources  and  applications  of  data,  the 
assumptions,  and  the  logic/arithmetic  operations.  All  colvunns 
for  AGR,  MT  (military  compensation) ,  and  MT  (civil  service 
compensation)  for  the  45  spreadsheets  are  addressed.  Because 
the  specifics  of  most  columns  are  the  same  for  each  of  the 
reserve  components,  column  explanations  are  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  Lotus  1-2-3  program  (Release  2.01)  is  not  shown,  due  to 
its  prohibitive  length  and  repetitive  nature.  The  entire  menu- 
driven  program  is  available,  however,  on  a  double-sided,  high 
density  floppy  disk  that  has  been  delivered  to  the  Contracting 
Officer's  Technical  Representative.  The  approximate  file  size 
is  400-500  kilobytes.  The  program  can  be  run  on  an  IBM  PC  AT 
compatible  with  extended  memory.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  many  factors  and  data  elements  used  in  generating  the  model 
output  can  only  be  found  in  the  Lotus  1-2-3  program. 

Accordingly,  the  only  way  to  access  all  information  associated 
with  the  model  is  via  the  program. 


rniiimn  P-xplanations 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  each  column  in  the  model, 
starting  with  AGR  spreadsheets,  progressing  to  MT  spreadsheets 
(military  compensation) ,  and  concluding  with  MT  spreadsheets 
(civilian  compensation) .  For  the  nine  spreadsheets  providing 
reserve  component  totals,  no  explanation  is  required;  they  are 
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simply  a  cost  roll  up  of  the  four  reserve  components.  Colmnns 
are  described  in  the  order  they  appear  on  the  spreadsheets. 
Each  column  heading  is  printed  in  boldface  below.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  a  column  explanation  applies  for  all  four 
reserve  components.  For  computed  values,  variables  and 
constants  are  described  and  the  formula  is  given. 


AGR  Spreadsheets 

Pay  Grade:  the  vertical  axis  of  the  spreadsheet.  Pay  grades  in 
this  column  are  always  military. 

Personnel  Distribution;  value  taken  from  RCCPDS. 

Average  Years  of  Service:  value  taken  from  RCCPDS. 

Married  or  Single  Parent:  value  taken  from  RCCPDS. 

For  these  three  columns  taken  from  RCCPDS,  the  distributions 
were  later  verified  by  data  from  CY  1986  JUMPS  records.  JUMPS 
and  RCCPDS  totals  differed  slightly  as  did  the  pay  grade 
distributions  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  totals.  For 
example,  the  largest  pay  grade  grouping  was  the  combined  ARNG 
and  USAR  enlisted  population.  The  CY  1986  RCCPDS  endstrength 
for  that  population  was  29,000  and  the  December  1986  JUMPS 
report  for  the  same  population  was  28,576,  a  difference  of  about 
1.5  percent.  Similarly,  the  difference  in  the  largest  pay  grade 
(E7)  was  1.15  percent. 

Basic  Pay:  taken  from  FY  1986  military  pay  tables. 

BAS:  taken  from  FY  1986  military  pay  tables  (authorized  to  mess 
separately  rate  was  used) . 

BAQ:  taken  from  FY  1986  military  pay  tables  (rate  shown  is  for 
those  with  dependents;  the  rate  without  dependents  is  calculated 
internally) . 

Since  the  FY  1987  pay  raise  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
January  1,  1987,  Basic  pay,  BAQ  and  BAS  were  constant  in  CY 
1986.  Additionally,  all  membe;  s  were  assumed  to  receive  BAQ 
(and  also  VHA)  at  either  the  "with  dependents”  or  the  "without 
dependents"  rate  according  to  the  status  indicated  in  the 
Married/Single  Parent  column. 

Average  VHA;  values  provided  by  OSD  Compensation  Directorate. 
The  VHA  values  are  weighted  averages  by  pay  grade,  taking  into 
account  the  differing  military  populations  occupying  the  ZIP 
code  costing  regions.  The  average  VHA  values  shown  are  at  the 
with  dependents  rate;  rates  without  dependents  are  calculated 
Internally. 
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Special  and  Incentive  Pays:  taken  from  DMDC's  report  of  Monthly 
Pay  Information  (FTS/AGR) .  In  the  original  version  of  the 
model,  S&I  pay  data  was  taken  from  the  May  24,  1985,  study  by 
Management  Consulting  and  Research,  Inc.  (MCR) .  There  were  three 
problems  with  using  MCR  data  in  the  model:  (1)  the  data  was  for 
FY  1985  but  the  AGR/MT  model  uses  CY  1986  costs,  (2)  MCR 
appeared  to  use  budget  data  versus  actual  data,  and  (3)  MCR's 
data  could  not  be  verified. 

For  later  versions  of  the  model.  Including  the  version  in 
Appendix  E,  DMDC  was  able  to  provide  actual  CY  1986  reserve 
component  pay  data.  Unfortunately  the  data  was  provided  in  hard 
copy  and  was  grouped  by  DOD  Service,  l.e.  total  Army  and  total 
Air  Force.  Although  actual  pay  data  is  preferable  to  budget 
data,  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  sorted  by  reserve  component 
weakened  its  analytical  value.  In  December  1986,  DMDC  was 
requested  to  provide  the  same  JUMPS  pay  data  broken  out  by  the 
four  reserve  components:  ARNG,  USAR,  ANG  and  USAFR.  DMDC 
responded  to  the  request  but  gave  data  for  FY  1987  instead  of  CY 
1986  as  requested.  Operating  under  the  assumption  that  S&I  pays 
in  the  aggregate  do  not  vary  significantly  from  year  to  year, 
those  values  were  loaded  into  the  model  pending  receipt  of  CY 
1986  data  from  DMDC  as  originally  requested.  Eventually,  CY 
1986  data  was  received  from  DMDC  and  remains  in  the  final 
version.  As  earlier  assumed,  the  FY  1987  values  closely  matched 
CY  1986  values. 

Retirement:  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

Retirement  =  Basic  Pay  x  0.512 

where  0.512  is  the  Normal  Cost  Percentage  (NCP)  for  FY  1986. 

All  NCPs  used  in  this  model  were  obtained  from  the  DOD  Actuary. 

Death  Gratuity:  taken  from  the  April  1986  Comparative  Study  of 
Total  Compensation  among  Military  and  Civilian  Occupations 
conducted  by  Computer  Based  Systems,  Inc.  (CBSI) .  The  value 
represents  the  cost  of  a  $3,000  group  life  insurance  policy, 
which  is  what  the  Death  Gratuity  is  in  essence. 

FICA:  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

FICA  =  Basic  Pay  x  0.0715 

where  0.0715  is  the  FICA  contribution  percentage  for  CY  1986. 
FICA  cost  does  not  exceed  $3003.00. 
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Health:  a  computed  value  for  dependents  only.  Formula: 

Health  =  $1919.30  x  Married/Single  Parent 

Health  costs  for  service  personnel  were  viewed  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  not  as  a  compensation  cost.  However,  dependent 
medical  care  is  considered  a  benefit  and,  accordingly,  a 
compensation  cost  was  determined.  The  basic  cost  was  taken  from 
the  CBSI  study  referred  to  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  Death 
Gratuity.  In  turn  these  costs  were  obtained  from  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  for  a  high-option  coverage  medical  insurance 
plan.  An  inflation  rate  of  15  percent,  also  obtained  from  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield,  was  applied  to  the  CBS!  study  values, 
yielding  an  annual  cost  per  family  of  $1919.30. 

Cost  per  Individual:  a  computed  value.  Represents  a  composite 
individual  reflecting  the  Married/Single  Parent  average  for  a 
particular  pay  grade.  Formula: 

Cost  per  Individual  =  Basic  Pay  +  BAS  +  Special  Pays  + 

Retirement  +  Death  Gratuity  +  FICA  + 
Health  (Married/Single  Parent  x  BAQ)  + 
{(1  -  Married/Single  Parent)  x 
BAQ  without  dependents)  + 

(Married/Single  Parent  x  Average  VHA)  + 
((1  -  Married/Single  Parent)  x 
Average  VHA  without  dependents) 

Total  Cost  per  Pay  Grade:  an  extension.  Formula: 

Total  Cost  per  Pay  Grade  =  Personnel  Distribution  x 

Cost  per  Individual 


Military  Technician  Spreadsheets  fMilitary  Compensation) 

There  are  two  components  of  MT  pay;  the  military  part  when 
drilling  or  on  active  duty  as  a  reservist,  and  the  civil  service 
part.  The  following  notes  apply  to  the  spreadsheet  depicting 
the  military  portion  of  the  pay.  Otherwise,  in  general,  the  MT 
military  compensation  spreadsheet  replicates  the  AGR  spreadsheet 
insofar  as  practicable;  the  unavoidable  differences  are 
explained  here  as  well. 

Military  pay  grade:  one  of  the  military  pay  determinants.  As 
for  AGRs,  pay  grades  of  07  and  higher  are  excluded  from  the 
model.  In  addition,  depending  on  the  reserve  component  and 
civil  service  labor  category  (GS,  WG,  WS,  or  WL) ,  not  all 
military  pay  grades  may  be  shown  because  military  pay  grade 
equivalencies  do  not  exist. 
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civilian  Pay  Grade:  the  linkage  from  military  to  civilian  pay 
grade,  as  determined  by  CBSI.  In  the  military  compensation 
spreadsheet,  this  value  is  displayed  for  reference  only — it  has 
no  effect  on  the  calculation  of  military  compensation. 

People  Distribution  and  Distribution  (not  used  for  USAFR 
commissioned  officers) :  values  result  from  a  combination  of 
databases  and  reflect  the  distribution  by  numbers  of  personnel 
and  the  percent  of  the  various  civil  service  categories  (GS,  H6, 
WS,  HL)  according  to  the  CBSI-developed  military  equivalencies. 


This  distribution  was  obtained  by  matching  the  RCCPDS  MT 
database  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  database, 
creating  a  third  database  of  individuals  that  were  identified  as 
MTs  by  both  the  RCCPDS  and  0PM  databases.  This  database 
comprises  about  54,000  individuals.  The  records  in  the  third 
database  yielded  a  distribution  by  reserve  component  and 
military  pay  grade/civil  service  grade  equivalency.  The  RCCPDS 
MT  population  was  then  fitted  to  the  third  database 
distribution.  The  value  in  the  Distribution  column  is  the 
percent  (expressed  as  a  decimal)  of  the  number  of  MTs  in  a 
particular  pay  grade  divided  by  the  number  of  MTs  in  that 
reserve  component.  For  example,  for  ARNG  wage  grade  MTs,  pay 
grade  E6  shows  a  People  Distribution  of  3,736,  resulting  in  a 
Distribution  of  0.203  =  3,736  /  18,375,  where  18,375  is  the 
entire  ARNG  MT  enlisted  population  as  shown  in  RCCPDS. 

For  USAFR  commissioned  officers,  distribution  values  came 
directly  from  RCCPDS  because  only  three  military  pay  grades  (03, 
04,  05)  had  civil  service  equivalencies  in  the  OPM/RCCPDS 
matched  database,  even  though  USAFR  records  verified  significant 
numbers  of  General  Schedule  MTs  in  all  commissioned  ranks. 

Average  Years  of  Service:  values  taken  from  the  FY  1986  RRCCPDS 
endstrength . 

Married/Single  Parent:  values  taken  from  FY  1986  RCCPDS 
endstrength . 

Active  Duty  Days  and  Drill  Days  (ARNG  and  USAR  only) :  taken 
from  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys.  There  are  two 
problems  associated  with  using  survey  data  in  the  model.  First, 
the  survey  data  is  inconsistent  with  the  model  because  it 
focuses  on  a  different  time  period,  i.e.  the  survey  captures 
data  from  CY  1985  whereas  the  model  calculates  costs  based  on  CY 
1986  data.  Second,  the  survey  did  not  accurately  elicit 
information  on  paid  active  duty  days  and  inactive  drill  periods 
in  excess  of  the  14  and  48  per  year,  respectively. 
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For  most  of  the  approximately  1.1  million  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve,  an  asstmptlon  of  14  paid  active  duty  days  and 
48  inactive  duty  periods  per  year  is  accurate.  However,  for  the 
small  population  of  HTs  (about  5  percent  of  the  Selected 
Reserve) ,  this  assumption  does  not  hold — at  least  not  for  the 
ANG  and  USAFR.  Because  no  other  source  was  available,  CBS!  used 
data  from  the  stirvey,  even  though  the  values  for  paid  active 
duty  days  and  inactive  duty  periods  were  imputed.  This  imputing 
process  required  several  assumptions  which,  though  rigorously 
developed  and  applied,  considered)ly  weakened  the  integrity  of 
the  data.  However,  CBSI  determined  that  the  flawed  survey  data 
was  more  accurate  than  an  assumption  of  14  days  and  48  drills. 

Active  Duty  Days  and  Drill  Days  (AM6  and  USAFR  only) :  taken 
from  the  Air  Force  ARPAS  file  maintained  in  the  Pay  Center  in 
Denver.  These  values  are  actual  pay  data  for  CY  1986. 

Basic  Pay,  BAS,  and  BAQ:  taken  from  military  pay  table  values 
for  FY  1986  expressed  in  dally  rates. 

VHA:  these  values  were  left  in  the  MT  military  pay  portion  of 
the  model  to  preserve  the  formatting  style  of  the  AGR 
spreadsheet.  Because  of  the  requirement  to  be  on  continuous 
active  duty  for  140  days  in  order  to  qualify  for  VHA,  virtually 
no  MTs  were  eligible  for  VHA.  Accordingly,  the  VHA  value  was 
arbitrarily  set  to  zero. 

Special  Pays  (ANG  and  USAFR  only):  a  computed  value.  Special 
and  Incentive  Pays  were  taken  from  USAF  pay  files  (ARPAS)  for  CY 
1986.  Formula: 

Special  Pays  =  CY  1986  taxable  income  -  Basic  pay 

where  Basic  Pay  was  calculated  from  an  Individual's  actual 
active  duty  days  and  inactive  duty  periods. 

Special  Pays  (ARNG  and  USAR  only) :  Special  and  Incentive  Pays 
were  taken  from  the  1985  NCR  study  referred  to  earlier. 
Comparisons  of  actual  S&I  pays  for  the  ANG  and  USAFR  with 
results  from  the  NCR  study  reveal  significant  differences.  CBSI 
attempted  to  get  actual  data  from  the  ARNG  and  USAR  to  enable 
calculation  of  S&I  pays,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  the  effort  in 
May  1988  when  told  the  data  was  unobtainable.  Consequently,  S&I 
pay  data  in  the  model  for  the  ARNG  and  USAR,  taken  from  the  MCR 
study,  is  of  a  lesser  quality  as  similar  data  for  the  ANG  and 
USAFR. 
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Retireaent  cost:  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

Retirement  for  part-time  military  =  Basic  pay  x  .264 

where  0.264  is  the  Normal  Cost  Percentage  (NCP) .  In  FY  1986, 
there  was  only  one  rate  for  both  full-  and  part-time  military, 
51.2  percent.  Since  future  calculations  will  incorporate  the 
separate  rates,  the  6th  QRMC  Director  decided  to  use  FY  1987 
rates  in  the  model,  which  thus  reflects  what  1986  retirement 
costs  would  have  been  had  the  change  in  NCPs  been  made  a  year 
earlier. 

Death  Gratuity  and  FICA:  these  values  were  developed  in  the 
same  way  as  explained  earlier  in  the  AGR  spreadsheet  section. 

Health:  assumed  to  be  essentially  zero  because  dependent  health 
costs  for  part-time  military  are  insignificant  due  to  the  very 
limited  time  spent  on  active  duty. 

Cost  per  Individual:  same  method  of  calculation  as  used  in  the 
AGR  spreadsheet. 


Military  Technician  Spreadsheets  fCivil  Service  Compensation) 

Insofar  as  practicable,  this  spreadsheet  parallels  the  format 
of  the  others;  however,  significant  differences  between  civil 
service  and  military  compensation  preclude  an  exact  replication. 

Military  Pay  Grade:  used  only  for  reference  to  the 
military/civil  service  equivalency,  not  in  any  compensation 
calculations  in  this  portion  of  the  model. 

Civilian  Grade:  represents  the  linkage  to  the  military  pay 
grades.  These  linkages  were  developed  by  CBSI  using  cubic 
regression  analysis  of  the  actual  military  pay  grades  held  by 
MTs.  Because  for  a  given  military  pay  grade  there  can  be  a 
variety  of  civilian  pay  grades,  the  value  is  an  average.  For 
example,  E6  ARNG  MTS  could  hold  civil  service  classifications 
ranging  from  GS4  to  GS9.  The  weighted  average  in  this  case 
works  out  to  be  GS6.3. 

People  distribution  and  Percent  Distribution:  repeated  from  the 
NT  military  compensation  spreadsheet  for  reference  purposes 
primarily. 

Average  Years  of  Service  and  Marr led/single  Parent:  repeated 
from  the  NT  military  compensation  spreadsheet  for  reference; 
not  used  in  cost  calculations. 
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Basic  Pay:  a  computed  value  that  reflects  the  average  civil 
service  pay  according  to  the  previously  determined 
military/civil  service  pay  grade  linkage.  The  calculation  is  a 
simple  interpolation  between  the  next  highest  step  4  civilian 
grade  and  the  next  lowest.  The  following  procedure  uses  the 
previously  cited  AKNG  E6/GS6.3  equivalency  to  calculate  a  sample 
pay. 


To  calculate  pay,  the  decimal  value  from  Civilian  Grade  (the  0.3 
portion  of  6.3)  was  multiplied  by  the  pay  differential  between 
the  next  lowest  step  4  pay  grade  and  the  next  highest  step  4  pay 
grade.  This  result  was  added  to  the  next  lowest  step  4  pay 
grade.  In  the  example  case,  the  calculation  is  as  follows: 


Next  highest  step  4  grade  (GS7) 
Next  lowest  step  4  grade  (GS6) 
Difference 
Times 
Result 

Next  lowest  step  4  grade  (GS6) 
Average  Pay 


19,606.00 
-17.645.00 
1,961.00 
X  0.3 
588.30 
+17.645.00 
18,233.30 


Identical  calculations  were  performed  on  the  other  civil 
service  grades,  i.e.  WS,  WL,  and  WG.  Average  pay  grades, 
comparable  to  the  GS  step  4  average,  were  provided  by  0PM. 

Other  Pay:  a  computed  value  that  includes  miscellaneous  pays 
such  as  overtime,  holiday  pay,  night  differential,  hazard  pay, 
etc .  Formula : 


Other  Pay  =  Basic  Pay  x  .00397 
The  value  .00397  is  derived  from  the  1985  MCR  study. 

Retirement:  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

Retirement  =  Basic  Pay  x  .2788 

where  .2788  is  the  NCP  for  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
(CSRS) .  There  are  two  civil  service  retirement  plans  in  effect: 
the  CSRS  and  the  new  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  (FERS) . 
Most  employees  belong  to  the  CSRS.  Participation  in  the  FERS 
plan  was  made  mandatory  for  new  hires  just  recently.  The  1986 
normal  cost  percentage  for  CSRS  was  27.88  percent.  The  CSRS  NCP 
was  used  because  so  few  employees  are  covered  under  FERS  and 
insufficient  actuarial  data  has  been  accumulated  to  develop  and 
verify  a  cost  percentage  for  FERS. 
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Health:  a  computed  value  that  includes  life  insurance  costs. 
Formula: 

Health  =  Basic  Pay  x  0.044 

where  0.044  represents  the  percent  of  Basic  Pay  that  0PM  spends 
on  health  costs. 

Workman's  Coiqpensation:  values  taken  from  the  MCR  study. 

Terminal  Leave:  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

Terminal  Leave  =  Basic  Pay  x  MCR  study  value 

where  the  MCR  study  value  represents  a  percentage  of  Basic  Pay 
that  varies  for  each  component  as  follows: 

ARNG  -  1.39%  USAR  -  0.93%  ANG  -  0.63%  AFR  -  0.43% 

Cost  per  Individual  (Civilian):  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

Cost  per  Individual  =  Basic  Pay  +  Other  Pay  +  Retirement  + 

FICA  +  Health  +  Workman's  Compensation  + 
Terminal  Leave 

Total  Cost  per  Individual:  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

Total  Cost  per  Individual  =  Civilian  Cost  per  Individual  + 

Military  cost  per  Individual 

Total  MT  Costs:  a  computed  value.  Formula: 

Total  MT  Costs  =  People  Distribution  x 

Total  Cost  per  Individual 
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J^ppendix  F 


FUUf-mCB  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURE  GRAPHS 
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YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
o  SSA  86SS  »  g2SS 

FIGURE  F- 1 .  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  AGR  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  &  1986RCCPDS 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
■  88A  >  86SS  •  92SS 

FIGURE  F-2.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  AGR  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  8  1988RCCPDS 
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YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
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FIGURE  F-3.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 

(ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  AGR  WARRANT  OFFICERS) 


SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  &  ISSSRCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F-4.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  MT  ENLISTED) 


SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  &  1986RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F-S.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  •  MT  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  8  1988  RCCPDS) 
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YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
o  88A  ♦  87A 

FIGURE  F-6.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 

(ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  MT  WARRANT  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  &  1986  RCCPDS 
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°  SSA  <■  86SS  «  02SS 

FIGURE  F<7.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  RESERVE  •  AOR  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  A  1986RCCPDS 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
o  86A  86SS  «  9ZSS 

FIGURE  F-8.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  RESERVE  -  AOR  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  A  1988RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F- 11 .  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  RESERVE  -  MT  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  8  1986RCCPDS 
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YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
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FIGURE  F- 1 2.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(ARMY  RESERVE  -  MT  WARRANT  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  8  RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F- 1 3.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(NAVAL  RESERVE  -  TAR/TEMAC  ENLISTED) 


SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  A  ISSSRCCPDS) 
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YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
°  SOA  86SS  >  92SS 

FIGURE  F- 1 4.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(NAVAL  RESERVE  -  TAR/TEMAC  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  &  IseSRCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F- 1 6.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  -  AQR  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  A  ISaSRCCPDS 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
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FIGURE  F- 1 8.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  -  AOR  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  &  ISeSRCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F- 1 7.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  •  AQR  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  &  1968  RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F- 1 8.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  •  AGR  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  6>  1968  RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F- 1 9.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  •  MT  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  A  1986RCCPDS 
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FIGURE  F-20.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  -  MT  OFFICERS) 

SOURCE;  SERVICE  DATA  A  198eRCCPDS 
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YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
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FIGURE  F-2 1.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
<AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  -  AQR  ENLISTED) 

SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  &  RCCPDS 


FIGURE  F-22.  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT  FORCE  STRUCTURES 
(AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  -  AQR  OFFICERS) 


SOURCE:  SERVICE  DATA  &  1988  RCCPDS 
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Appendix  6.  ARMY  MEMO  ON  MILITARY  TECHNICIAN  FORCE  MANAGEMENT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

WASHIMOTOM.OC  20310 

23  July  1987 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
(FORCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  PERSONNEL) 


SUBJECT:  Military  Technicians 


Department  of  the  Army  policy  is  to  manage  military 
technicians  for  the  purpose  of  objective  force  designs 
as  military  members  reflected  in  the  objective  force 
model  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  The  concept  of  a  linkage 
between  separate  military  and  civilian  force  models  has 
been  rejected  for  the  reasons  discussed  below. 

The  Army  Reserve  Technicians  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  are  competitive  civil  service  workers. 
Consequently,  although  compatibility  between  military 
and  civilian  positions  may  be  desirable,  it  cannot  be 
mandatory.  In  the  case  of  Army  National  Guard 
technicians.  Public  Law  90-486  does  set  goals  for 
compatibility  between  positions  but  provides  flexibility 
to  allow  for  different  types  of  units.  Consequently, 
within  the  Array  National  Guard,  the  development  of 
technician  job  descriptions  may  lead  to  fill  of  GS-11 
and  above  positions  by  commissioned  officers  with 
warrant-officers  most  frequently  found  at  grades  GS-7  to 
CS-11  or  WG-11  to  WS-12,  and  enlisted  soldiers  in 
positions  ranging  from  GS-4  to  GS-10,  WS-5  to  WS-13,  and 
WG-5  to  WG-13.  Although  position  compatibility  is  quite 
good,  development  of  a  force  model  depicting  such 
linkages  is  rendered  impractical  by  the  wide  band  of 
grades  associated  with  a  given  position.  The  attached 
Compatibility  Criteria  Report  is  the  Army  National 
Guard's  management  tool  providing  the  compatibility 
linkage  between  technician  and  military  assignments. 

In  view  of  this  policy,  requested  technician 
objective  force  models  cannot  be  provided. 


William  D.  Clark 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 


Attachment 
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18  June  1987 


HWM;  MCB-TNS 

SUBJECT:  Transnictal  of  ARNG  Mlitary  Technician  CoMpatibility  Criteria 
ATTN:  Action  Officer  -  Military  Tedmician  Conpatibility 


1.  As  stated  in  the  January  1987  edition  of  our  Technician  Inforaation 
Btilletin  we  will  no  longer  send  the  Conpatlbtllty  Criteria  via  electronic 
anil.  Starting  with  thia'u^ate.we  %iill  furnish  you  with  one  copy  which  you 
■ay  reproduce  and  distribute  as  required.  We  will  update  in  January,  May  and 
Septeaher.  Attached  is  the  updated  Coapatibility  Criteria. 

2.  Changes  or  additions  are  identified  with  an  asterisk  (*)  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  position  laaiber.  The  following  positions  have  been  deleted. 

R8411.  RZ361 

S.  Please  fanlliarlae  yourself  with  the  introduction  to  the  criteria 
which  starts  on  the  next  page.  If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
criteria  or  conpatibility  policy  you  nay  contact  Dick  Brown;  7S6-0402. 


FOR  THE  CHIEF,  HATIONAL  GUARD  BUREAU: 


KEIttilT  R.  LUSK 

Chief,  Personnel  Services  Div 
Office  of  Technician  Personnel 
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ARNG  Technician  Conpatibility  Criteria 

1.  Ihis  listing  reflects  the  current  nilitaiy  assignawnts  Which  are 
co^iatible  with  technician  positions.  Tl^  are  the  only  assigiaaents 
considered  to  be  conpatible. 

2.  Ibe  criteria  has  been  Jointly  developed  by  the  various  staff  offices  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  represents  those  nilitary  specialities  which 
nost  closely  mroxinate 'duties  found  in  the  correqtonding  technician  position 
description.  The  criteria  has  been  nade  as  broad  as  possible  to  aoconnodate 
various  taiit  sttwtuies  and  niuiwis  and  nay  be  definM  nore  restrictively  at 
State  level  depending  on  local  requirenents  and  position  availability. 

3.  The  criteria  is  to  be  used  to  insure  tectaician  assigments  are  consistent 
with  current  policy  and  regulations. 

4.  Military  assignments  of  technicians  serving  under  excepted  appointments 
must  be  in  accordance  with  this  criteria  and  the  policy  contained  in  TFR 
300(302.7) 

5.  All  technicians  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  military  unit  by  which 
employed  except  as  follows: 

•  USPFO  personnel  may  be  assigned  to  any  MIO&E  or  TDA  unit  in  the 
state.  Supervisory  Examiners/Examiners  may  not  be  assigned  to  any 
military  position  which  causes  a  conflict  of  interest  to  occur  and 
where  possible,  the  military  position  will  be  in  the  STARC  or  in  the 
chain  of  command  that  causes  the  incimbent  to  report  directly  to  the 
USPFO  or  Chief  of  Staff. 

■  Maintenance  personnel  employed  in  the  CSMS,  MATES  or  UTES  nay  be 
assigned  to  any  MIO^E  or  TDA  unit  in  the  State 

-  Personnel  employed  in  aviation  positions  (AASF,  AAOF,  Flight 
Activities,  AVCARD)  are  to  be  assigned  to  KrOEATDA  units  or  as 
follows: 
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o  Aviator  technicians  nist  be  assigned  to  operational  flying 
positions  in  units  supported  by  the  aviation  activitieCs). 

o  All  other  technicians  nust  be  assigned  to  a  unit  supported  by  the 
aviation  activity(s). 

o  Personnel  employed  in  the  AVCRAD  nust  be  assigned  to  the  AVCRAD  TDA. 

-  Technicians  enployed'  in  Organizational  Maintenance  Shops  MSt  be 
assigned  to  a  unit  supported  by  the  CMS.  "Shop  Chiefs"  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  parent  unit  siqiported  by  the  CMS. 

-  Nhen  eqiloyed  in.positions  on  the  State  Headquarters  staff, 
technicians  may  be  assigned  to  any  unit  in  the  State;  however,  in  nost 
cases  assignnent  at  State  level  is  nore  desirable. 

-  Military  technicians  enployed  by  WA  ARNG  who  are  assigned  to  the  CSHS, 

MATES  or  UTES  may  be  assigned  duty  MOSs  61B,  C,  F,  or  Z  in  the  unit 
supported  by  the  MSMC. 

6.  Mas  09S  is  compatible  for  enlisted  technicians  while  attending  OCS. 

7.  Officers  assigned  to  technician  positions  which  permit  military  assignment 
to  any  unit  in  the  State  nay  be  assigned  to  a  position  requiring  multiple 
sKills  identifier,  provided  the  secondary  position  code  is  one  which  is 
identified  as  a  compatible  assignment  and  the  technician  is  qualified  In  that 
Skill. 

8.  Officer  training  technicians  in  medical  units  may  be  assigned  in  SSI  67B, 
E.  F.  K. 

9.  The  following  MOSs  are  compatible  assignments  for  aviation  support 
personnel  when  serving  as  first  sergeant  or  detachment  sergeant: 

91A  •  Air  Aaibulance  units,  flight  surgeon  sections  or  detachments 
19Z  -  Air  Cav  units  -  HQ  Trp;  Trp;  Regiment;  Hq  Co,  Btn  Hq 
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R0122 

R012S 

R0202 

R0203 

R0204 

R0206 

R0207 

R0208 

•R0209 

•R0210 

R0213 

R021S 


Aircraft  Pilot  Si^rvisor 
GM-2181-13 

Stfienrisory  Aircraft  Pilot 
CM-21S1-14 


Heavy  Mobile  Equip  Mech  Forenan 
MS-5803-11 

Heavy  Mobile  Equip  Mech  Foreaan 
MS-S803-9 


Heavy  Mobile  Equip  Mech  Foreman 
MS-S803-8 


Admin/Trng  Clerk.  (Typing) 
GS-0J03-S 

Training  Specialist 
GS-1712-9 


Military  Personnel  Mgnt  Officer 
GS-020S-12 

Training  Administrator 
GS-1712-12 


Training  Administrator 
GS-1712-11 


Air  Traffic  Control  Spec  (Station) 
GS-21S2-9 


Supv  Helicopter  Pilot 
GS-2181-12 


0:  ISA,  B.  C.  M.  S;  67J 


0:  ISA,  B,  C,  M.  S,  67J 
or  assigned  as  Cemm^er,  Exec 
Officer  or  Staff  Officer  in  brandi 
SSI  appropriate  to  oxg  of 
cmployimit 

0:  21A.  C.  D,  J;  91A.  B;  92A.  B 


0:  21A.  C.  D,  J;  9U.  B;  92A.  B 

WO:  MOS  271A.  310A,  441A,  621A; 
Occ  Gp  63 
E:  OIF  63 

0:  91A,  B;  92A.  B 

MO:  MOS  271A,  310A.  441A.  621A; 

Occ  Gp  63 

E:  CMF  63 

E:  Off  71  (except  03C,  71M,  OOJ) 


E:  Off  11,  12,  13,  16,  19,  71 
(except  03C,  71M,  OOJ) 

MO:  711A 

0:  42A,  B;  4U,  B 


0:  11,12,  13,  14,  21,  25, 

31,  35;  41A,B;  OlA,  42A,  B;  44, 
S4A,  74,  91,  92 

0;  11,  12,  13,  14,  21,  25, 

31,  35;  4U,  B;  OU,  42A,  B;  44, 
S4A,  74,  91,  92 

MO:  MOS  1S2B,  C,  D,  F,  G;  1S3A, 
B,  C,  D;  1S4A,  B,  C;  ISSA,  D,  E; 
1S6A 

E:  MOS  93P,E,H 
0:  ISA,  B,  C,  H,  S;  67J 
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R0216 

Adbiinistrative  Officer 

CS-0341-11 

0:  42A,  B;  Principal  or  assistant 
S-1,  S-2,  S-3,  S-4;  CMr,  Dep  Oadr 
or  Exec  Off  in  Branch  occupational 
skill  appropriate  to  orgn  of  empl; 
tdien  posiiton  is  Auth  in  a  Medical 
unit,  nay  also  be  assigned  in  SSI 
67B,  E,  F.  K 

R0223 

Coaputer  Asst 

6S-S3S-6 

None  (Competitive) 

R0224 

Training  Technician 

GS-1702-11 

0:  25A,  ISM;  principal  or 
assistant  Gl,  62,  G3,  G4,  GS,  SI, 
S2,  S3,  S4,  SS,  CE  officer;  any 
position  within  area  of 
responsibility  in  line  with  FM 
101-5,  FM  71-100,  FM  71-101,  »i 
54-2 

R022S 

Marksmanship  Info  and  Tmg  Off 
GS-301-12 

0:  OlA 

R0226 

File  Qerk 

GS-50S-3 

None  (Competitive) 

R0227 

File  Qerk 

GS-30S-3 

E:  CMF  71  (except  MOSs  03C,  OOJ, 
03C,  000,  71M) 

*R0228 

Coaputer  Assistant 

GS-3SS-S 

E:  74D,  2,  F 

R0229 

Data  Transcriber 

GS-3S6-4 

None  (Competitive) 

R0232 

Administrative  Officer 

GS- 341-12 

0:  42A,  B;  principal  or 
assistant  C-1,  G-2,  G-3,  G-4,  G-5, 

S-1,  S-2,  S-3,  S-4,  S-5;  CWr,  Dep 
bdr,  or  Exec  Off  in  Brinch  SSI 
appropriate  to  org  of  CBployaent 
(except  Gen  Off);  Chief  of  Staff 
in  K)  8  Co,  Trans  BCD.  Corps  Spt 
Cmd 
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ROUS 

R0234 

R023S 

R0242 

R024S 

R0244 

R0249 


Adainistrative  Officer 
CS-341-13 


Coonand  Adain  AssC 
GS*301-12 


Data  Transcriber 
GS-3S6-4 

Adainistrative  Officer 
GS-341-11 


Administrative  Officer 
GS-341-10 


Flight  Instr  (Aircraft) 
GS-2181-12 


Administrative  Officer 
GS-341-11 


0:  42A.  B;  Chief  of  Staff 
Secretary  of  Gen  Staff,  Div  AG, 
principal  or  asst  Gl,  G2,  G3,  G4, 
GS  in  branch  SSI  appropriate  to 
org  of  eaployaent 

0:  42A,  B;  principal  or 
asst  SI,  S2,  S3,  S4;  Qidr,  Exec 
Off  in  brandr  SSI  appropriate  to 
org  of  eaiployaent 

E:  CMF  71  (except  MDS  03C,  71M, 
OOJ,  OOU),  74,  76 

0:  42A,  B;  principal  or  asst  SI, 

S2,  S3,  S4;  Ondr,  Exec  Off  in 
branch  appropriate  to  org  of 
empoyaent;  Fire  Support  Officer  in 
FA  Bn  of  ^parate  AR  (  IN 
Brigades.  When  position  is 
authorized  in  a  medical  unit,  may 
also  be  assigned  67B,  E,  F,  or  K, 

0:  42A,  B;  principal  or  asst  SI, 
S2,  S3,  S4;  Oadr,  Exec  Off  in 
branch  appropriate  to  org  of 
enpoyment;  Fire  Support  Officer  in 
FA  Bn  of  Separate  AR  (  IN 
Brigades.  When  position  is 
authorized  in  a  medical  unit,  may 
also  be  assigned  67B,  E,  F,  or  K. 

0:  ISA,  B,  C,  M,  S;  67J 

WO:  ISZB,  C,  D,  F,  G;  1S3A,  B,  C, 

D;  1S4A,  B,  C;  155A,  D,  E;  156A 

0:  42A,  B;  principal  or  asst 
SI,  S2,  S3,  S4,  Cmdr,  Dep  Oadr, 

Off  in  branch  SSI  appropriate 
to  org  of  employment;  Fire  Su^rt 
Officer  in  FA  Bn  of  Separate  AR  ( 
IN  Brigade.  When  position  is 
authorized  in  a  Medical  Ihiit,  may 
also  be  assigned  in  SSI  67E,  F,  or 


/VNO  50  oi\;  ,  .  . 
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Appendix  H:  COMMENTS  ON  FDUr-TIME  SUPPORT  ISSUES  BY 

RESPONDENTS  TO  1986  RESERVE  ORfPONENTS  SURVEYS 


All  respondents  to  the  1986  Reserve  Components  Surveys  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  comment  at  the  end  of  the 
questionnaire,  where  the  following  prompt  appeared: 

We're  interested  in  any  comments  you'd  like  to  make 
about  Guard/Reserve  personnel  policies  -  whether  or 
not  the  topic  was  covered  in  this  survey.  Do  you  have 
any  comments? 

Respondents  also  marked  a  coded  response  block  indicating 
whether  or  not  they  had  filled  out  a  comment  sheet.  This 
enabled  the  QRMC  to  determine  the  percentage  of  respondents,  in 
various  categories  and  with  varying  attitudes  on  major  issues, 
who  filled  out  comment  sheets.  By  comparing  the  characteristics 
and  attitudes  of  those  who  provided  comments  with  those  who  did 
not,  it  was  then  possible  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  those  who 
provided  comments  were  representative  of  all  respondents. 

Overall,  one  of  four  officers  and  one  of  every  five  enlisted 
members  provided  written  comments.  Senior  members  in  both 
officer  and  enlisted  categories  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
have  provided  comments.  There  were  only  slight  differences 
between  those  who  commented  and  those  who  did  not;  differences 
related  to  the  sex  of  the  respondent,  their  intent  to  stay  in 
the  reserve,  or  their  overall  satisfaction.  Those  dissatisfied 
or  very  dissatisfied  with  pay  and  benefits  or  with  leadership  or 
training  were  more  likely  to  comment  than  those  who  were 
satisfied  with  these  aspects  of  their  service. 

About  one  of  every  five  spouses  who  responded  to  the  survey 
provided  written  comments.  Unlike  the  members,  the  percent  of 
spouses  who  provided  comments  did  not  vary  by  the  member's  pay 
grade.  Whether  or  not  the  spouse  had  previously  served  in  the 
military  did  not  affect  the  percentage  who  provided  comments. 
Neither  the  participation  status  of  the  member — part-time  unit 
member,  IMA,  military  technician  or  AGR/TAR — nor  the  likelihood 
of  the  member  staying  in  the  reserve  for  a  full  career  affected 
the  rate  at  which  spouse  comments  were  provided.  Spouses  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  member's  pay  and  allowances  or  with 
the  member's  participation  in  the  reserve  were  about  twice  as 
likely  to  have  provided  comments  than  those  who  were  satisfied, 
favorable  or  Indifferent  on  these  matters.  About  one  out  of 
five  spouse  comments  was  written  by  an  individual  who  was 
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dissatisfied  with  their  spouse's  reserve  pay  and  allowances.  In 
aggregate,  it  appears  that  those  providing  comments  were 
representative  of  the  population  surveyed. 

Although  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  members  and  their 
spouses  who  provided  additional  written  comments  appear  to  be 
generally  representative  of  the  population  surveyed,  the 
comments  included  in  this  appendix  cannot  be  said  to  be 
representative.  The  process  of  screening  over  20,000  comment 
sheets  was  systematic,  however,  and  does  provide  additional 
insight  into  the  issues  being  considered.  QRMC  staff  members 
who  had  participated  in  the  unit  visit  program  read  through  the 
comments  and  used  predesignated  codes  to  identify  categories  of 
comments  for  subsequent  review.  Most  of  these  categories 
related  to  compensation  or  other  personnel  issues  affecting 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  coded 
comments  were  then  reviewed,  and  representative  comments  on  each 
subject  recorded.  Comments  of  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
and  their  spouses.  Military  Technicians  and  their  spouses,  and 
part-time  reservists  concerning  full-time  support  progreuas 
follow.  These  comments  appear  in  three  major  sections  of  this 
appendix: 

•  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR/TAR)  Members  and  Spouses 

•  Military  Technician  Members  and  Spouses 

•  Part-Time  Members  and  Spouses 


Active  Guard  and  Reserve  Mwripers  and  Spouses 

Army  National  Guard 

Officers 

"Have  been  AGR  since  '79.  Very  dissatisfied  with  the  way  'on 
board'  military  technicians  have  been  treated  since  the  AGR 
program  came  into  being." 

"The  thing  that  dissatisfies  me  with  the  AGR  program  is  the 
lack  of  Information  that  is  given  to  the  'Field  units'  from 
State  Staff  level.  Current  policies  and  programs  that  appears 
in  "The  Guardsman  Magazine,'  or  Army  Times  or  programs  you  hear 
about  from  personnel  of  other  states  don't  get  down  to  the 
tech’'iclans  or  AGR  personnel.  Vfhen  I  accepted  AGR  status  5 
years  ago  I  was  told  I  could  revert  back  to  my  Technician  status 
at  the  end  of  my  tour,  but  at  the  end  of  4  years  I  was  expected 
to  change  residence  and  unit  in  order  to  get  back  to  Technician 
status.  To  date  I  haven't  been  given  a  chance  to  revert  to  a 
position  comparable  to  my  former  Technician  position." 
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"I  have  been  in  my  current  position  for  four  years,  and  feel  a 
need  to  move  to  a  different  position/ functional  area  to  increase 
my  experience  at  this  grade  level.  The  opportunities  to  move 
are  limited." 

"Faunily  programs  and  other  services  (recreation,  PX, 
commissary)  are  not  available  to  personnel  like  myself  for  whom 
a  base  or  military  housing  is  not  available,  yet  the  level  of 
pay  is  the  same.  An  increased  allowance  to  offset  the  high  cost 
of  civilian  recreational  facilities  and  subsistence  expenses 
would  help  to  eliminate  this  discrepancy." 

"I  am  a  50  year  old  LTC  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  in  1954.  I  started  working  full-time  for  the  guard  in 
1956  as  a  state  employee.  In  1958  I  started  in  the  federal 
technician  program  and  worked  for  23  years.  In  1981  I  went  on 
the  AGR  program  where  I  am  at  the  present  time.  The  reason  I 
have  given  the  above  information  is  that  I  want  you  to  know  my 
situation  before  I  tell  what  is  happening  to  some  of  us.  I  knew 
that  when  I  went  to  AGR  that  if  I  stayed  AGR  for  more  than  4 
years  that  my  technician  retirement  would  be  deferred  to  age  62, 
and  be  based  on  the  amount  of  pay  I  was  receiving  when  I  left 
the  civil  service  program.  My  Reserve  Officer  Promotion  Act 
(ROPA)  elimination  date  is  Dec  1988.  I  will  be  involuntarily 
eliminated  from  federal  service  when  I  am  53  years  with  no 
retirement  until  age  60  for  the  title  10  retirement  and  62  for 
my  civil  service  retirement.  In  Dec  1988  I  will  have  over  30 
years  of  continuous  federal  service,  yet  I  won't  be  able  to  draw 
any  retirement  for  over  7  years.  I  fully  realize  that  this  is 
my  personal  problem  and  I  was  told  when  I  went  AGR  what  would 
happen.  However,  it  does  seem  unfair  that  I  will  have  to  wait  7 
years  to  draw  any  retirement  after  giving  all  of  my  working  life 
to  the  National  Guard." 

"The  major  concern  I  have,  as  an  officer,  is  the  ability  to 
get  promoted  in  the  AGR  program  with  the  current  grade 
limitations/ceilings  in  each  state.  Since  I  plan  on  remaining 
in  the  AGR  program  long  enough  to  retire,  promotions  will  be 
mandatory  or  I  will  be  subject  to  ROPA.  At  the  same  time, 
regardless  of  how  well  I  may  do  my  job,  the  slots  for  promotions 
may  not  exist  due  to  the  limitations/ceilings." 

"I  disagree  with  the  policy  of  AGR  being  on  24  hr  call  and 
working  seven  days  a  week.  The  policy  may  not  be  an  NGB  policy 
however  it  is  a  Group  Policy  that  AGR  employees  can  be  recalled 
any  time  for  any  reason.  This  hampers  the  family  life.  1  am 
currently  on  the  road  three- four  days  a  week  checking  on 
subordinate  units  therefore  neglecting  my  office  work  that  must 
be  done  during  my  off  time.  Working  hours  at  this  office  is 
normally  ten  hour  days.  Holidays  are  not  allowed  except  for 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  AGR  personnel  are  made  to  come  to 
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all  periods  of  training  besides  drill  and  AT's  and  ATA's  even  if 
you  are  qualified  for  the  school.  This  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy . " 

"The  constant  rec(ulrement  for  'Time'  to  accomplish  all  the 
readiness  requirements  is  making  the  'Guard'  life  harder  to 
accept.  The  extra  drills  and  nights  required  to  assist  the 
unit(s)  and  the  amount  of  travel  time  required  to  support  all 
units  under  my  supervision:  180  miles  north  of  my  duty  position 
and  750  miles  south  takes  too  much  time." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"I  would  like  to  comment  that  we  were  a  proud  Guard  family 
while  serving  in  our  hometown,  but  are  finding  active  duty  a 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  I  am  very  proud  that  my  husband  has  shown 
what  good  officers  the  Alabama  National  Guard  produces." 

"As  the  wife  of  an  AGR  officer,  the  thing  that  bothers  me  the 
most  is  the  amount  of  time  that  is  required  of  him  -  not  just 
ordinary  work  hours  but  an  excessive  number  of  meetings,  extra 
week-ends,  etc.  If  we,  as  a  family,  have  one  week-end  a  month 
together  I  feel  most  fortunate.  There  is  just  not  enough 
compensation  time- allowed  for  the  extra  hours  and  weekends 
demanded  of  him.  This  also  doesn't  include  the  large  amount  of 
time  spent  away  on  TDY's  to  schools  and  other  job  related 
trips. " 

"My  husband  and  I  would  like  to  use  the  commissaries  and  PX/BX 
facilities  more  often,  but  both  are  not  readily  accessible.  The 
closest  commissary  and  BX  is  at  least  30  miles  from  our  home. 

We  also  have  to  travel  through  a  city  that  has  some  of  the  worst 
problems  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  get  to  the  Air 
Force  Base.  My  husband  and  I  are  concerned  that  he  will  be 
involuntarily  separated  from  the  National  Guard  at  age  53 
without  any  retirement.  He  is  an  AGR  officer  who  will  be 
eliminated  because  he  will  have  27  years  of  commissioned  service 
when  he  is  53.  He  has  worked  full  time  for  the  guard  for  almost 
28  years  and  will  have  to  get  a  job  in  the  civilian  job  market 
until  he  is  60  years  old." 

"My  pet  peeve  is  CHAMPUS  and  lack  of  any  dental  care.  Thom's 
only  dislike  is  so  much  paperwork.  He  loves  his  job  and  working 
with  'young'  people." 

"Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  is  slow  when  processing  claims  and 
almost  impossible  to  call  -  the  lines  are  either  busy  or  we  get 
a  recording." 
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Enlisted  Members 


"A6R  personnel  should  be  administered  under  Title  10,  and  not 
come  under  the  'Political  Eye'  of  the  State.  As  it  now  stands, 
A6R  personnel  cannot  depend  career  st2d>ility,  no  matter  how  good 
a  job  they  may  do.  Also,  as  Title  32,  A6R  members  must  place 
their  careers  in  the  hands  of  unlcnovms  every  other  year,  if  the 
member  has  reached  20  years  Guard/Reserve  time.  This  is  without 
regard  to  A6R/ Active  Duty  time.” 

"The  AGR  program  needs  to  be  stable.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  job  security.  Somebody  cannot  decide  on  what  kind 
of  education  you  need.  It  changes  every  six  months.  Therefore 
I  have  not  attempted  to  attend  any  active  Army  schools.  When  DA 
makes  up  its  mind  as  to  what  military  education  is  required, 
then  I  will  attend." 

"The  uncertainty  of  the  AGR  program  is  of  great  concern  to  all 
the  personnel  that  I  know  in  the  system." 

"Recently  a  letter  came  through  the  channels  stating  that  our 
PT  time  has  been  revoked.  I  feel  that  this  is  very  unfair, 
because  we  deserve  the  time  just  like  the  Regular  Army.  How  can 
we  be  expected  to  do  our  job  in  an  Active  Component,  have  the 
responsibilities  of  an  Active  Component,  but  have  the  line  drawn 
for  us  when  it  comes  to  the  beneficial  side  of  being  in  an 
Active  Component?" 

"I  am  AGR  -  and  think  we  should  get  comp,  time  for  hours 
worked  over  the  normal  work  day  and  IDT  weekends,  in  other 
words  where  will  the  line  be  drawn  as  to  the  number  of  hours  one 
has  to  work,  or  how  many  continuous  days.  Sometime  I  feel  as  if 
I'm  making  a  minimum  wage." 

"I  am  on  AGR  status.  For  some  reason  we  work  more  hours  than 
required.  We  figured  out  our  wages  for  1985  and  made  less  than 
minimum  wage." 

"If  VHA  is  to  take  up  the  slack  that  BAQ  doesn't  cover  in  a 
high  cost  area,  WHY  do  I  only  get  $3.10  a  month?  As  you  might 
see  by  this  survey  I  exceed  my  BAQ/VHA  by  about  $200.00.  If  it 
were  not  for  my  wife  working  we  would  not  make  it." 

"I  feel  as  though  the  Variable  Housing  Allowance  and  Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters  should  be  at  a  higher  rate  in  order  to 
cover  costs  for  lodging  and  utilities,  otherwise  government 
quarters  should  be  made  available  in  these  remote  ares.” 

"Most  AGR  personnel  live  too  far  from  military  posts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services.  AGR  personnel  living  in  these  areas 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  additional  pay  Recruiters  and 
Retention  NCOs  receive  due  to  their  living  in  areas  where 
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military  facilities  are  not  nearby.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  provide  some  other  medical  benefits,  such  as 
CHAMPUS,  to  those  AGR  members  who  live  too  far  from  military 
posts . " 

"Medical  benefits  or  care  for  myself  is  poor.  For  example, 
the  closest  military  medical  facility  is  approximately  160  miles 
from  where  I  live  and  work.  If  I  have  an  emergency  Illness  or 
injury  I  am  authorized  to  utilize  local  civilian  hospital 
facilities  (Emergency  Room)  however,  any  follow-on  treatment 
must  be  accomplished  at  a  military  facility.  If  the  injury  is 
non-emergency  I  must  utilize  military  medical  facilities,  or  I 
may  elect  to  use  a  local  civilian  doctor  as  long  as  I  pay  for  it 
myself.  I  would  not  consider  a  normal  case  of  flue  as  an 
emergency,  is  it  reasonable  for  me  to  have  to  drive  160  miles 
for  treatment  for  this?  Dental  benefits  for  myself  and  family 
are  equally  as  poor." 

"CHAMPUS.  When  I  came  on  board  as  AGR,  we  really  had  a  hard 
time  with  them.  Seems  as  they  couldn't  get  everybody  picked  up 
on  computer  and  we  were  about  nine  months  getting  on.  Anyway, 
now  things  are  working  smoothly  and  they  have  been  paying  our 
claims  regularly.  Our  daughter  is  diabetic  and  we  have  about  a 
$85  -  $100  a  month  medical/doctor  bill.  So  this  benefit  has 
really  paid  off  for  us.  We  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
other  benefits  available  to  us  on  this  condition  or  if  we  can 
get  medical  supplies  thru  the  Army  Hospital  once  a  month." 

"CHAMPUS  is  not  very  good,  the  individuals  don't  seem  to  get 
paid  for  the  bills  that  they  incur.  They  might  as  well  pay  for 
them  themselves . " 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  an  insurance  company 
that  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  your- home  of  record  (CHAMPUS)." 

"As  we  are  stationed  250  miles  from  a  Military  Post  would  like 
to  have  that  medical  and  dental  benefits  can  be  gotten  from  a 
local  civilian  even  if  it  is  not  an  emergency." 

"Military  medical  care:  I  feel  that  the  state  does  not  get 
the  information  out  to  AGR  personnel  on  proper  medical  care 
procedures,  everything  is  printed  in  a  negative  manner.  Such  as 
Don't  do  this  or  if  you  do  this  you  will  not  get  paid." 

"The  retirement  system  currently  mandates  retirement  at  20 
years  service  for  AGR's.  This  seems  to  run  counter  to  what  the 
active  components  and  Congress  are  attempting  to  do  with 
retirement.  I  am  sure  the  system  could  better  be  served  if  this 
policy  were  changed." 
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"Our  battalion  went  from  18  full  time  employees  in  1978  to  46 
in  1986.  The  additional  people  has  not  brought  up  the  training 
standard  enough  to  warrant  that  many  employees." 

"At  the  present  time,  I  am  43  years  old,  I  have  worked  with 
the  National  Guard  a  total  of  15  years  as  a  Personnel  Staff  NCO 
or  as  a  Battalion  Supply  Sergeamt.  For  the  past  five  years  my 
primary  MOS  and  duty  MOS  has  been  76Y40,  Battalion  Supply 
Sergeant.  According  to  NGR  600-5,  I  must  attend  an  Active  NCOES 
course  before  May  of  next  year.  The  course  is  10  weeks  long. 
This  means  I  will  be  away  from  my  job  at  the  armory,  and  my 
family  for  2  1/2  months.  This  is  fine,  with  the  exception  that 
we  never  stay  up  on  our  work  now.  What  will  it  be  after  being 
gone  for  10  weeks.  I  will  be  so  far  behind,  I'll  never  catch 
up.  I  am  qualified  in  my  Duty  MOS  as  proved  by  the  last  Two  SQT 
Tests,  which  I  made  91  and  97,  in  that  order,  but  I  must  set  in 
class  at  service  school  learning  something  I  already  know." 

"I  would  like  the  ability  to  transfer  within  the  R  system.  I 
feel  that  transfers  would  keep  an  individual  from  'stagnating' 
in  a  particular  position.  In  the  true  military,  transfers  are 
about  three-fours  apart.  I  would  like  to  see  the  hiring 
practices  changed.  When  an  individual  enters  into  ADG/R,  he 
applies  for  a  position — just  as  if  he  were  applying  for  a  job  on 
the  civilian  market.  In  the  military,  people  don't  'apply'  for 
j  obs . " 

"I'm  quite  satisfied  with  the  AGR  program  and  my  position.  I 
feel  that  I  do  a  good  job  for  my  unit  and  wish  to  stay  with  this 
unit  until  retire,  but  I'm  worried  about  PCS  moves.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  decision  given  orders  to  move  from  my  HOR  and 
residential  property,  on  whether  to  remain  in  the  program  or 
not . " 

"The  promotion  scheme  for  AGR  personnel  is  a  serious  problem. 
For  example,  an  E-4  starts  as  a  clerk,  and  for  promotion  he/ she 
will  have  to  (in  most  cases)  change  jobs  and  career  fields  to  be 
promoted.  An  AGR  person  can  move  from  clerk,  to  supply,  to 
training  NCO  but  will  constantly  be  changing  career  fields. 

Once  an  AGR  personnel  makes  E-7  as  a  training  NCO  there  are 
little  possibilities  to  advance.  NGR  600-5,  par  4-5  states  that 
if  an  individual  is  outstanding  in  leadership  and  is  selected 
that  a  waiver  can  be  submitted  to  NGB-ARM  to  promote  for  example 
an  E-7  training  NCO  to  E-8  First  Sergeant  for  up  to  2  years, 
then  either  transferred  to  another  E-8  slot  or  administratively 
reduced  back  to  E-7.  This  is  something  that  has  not  yet  been 
seen. " 

"The  lock  into  a  unpromotable  slot  in  training  NCO  job  that  I 
have.  Should  be  able  to  be  promoted  up  to  ISG  in  the  same  unit 
without  having  to  transfer  to  anothe.*  unit  outside  of  my  field 
or  to  Sqdn  Hq  or  to  STARC." 
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"There  is  no  upward  nobility  in  this  battalion  because  they 
will  not  let  MOS's  75B,  76Y  cross  over  to  IIB  were  the  senior 
ranks  are." 

"The  promotion  system  for  AGR's  is  non-existent.  A  SM  can 
work  hard  for  a  year  and  will  not  be  recognized  for  his/her 
achievements  or  quality  of  work.  There  should  be  a  system  set 
up  where  the  A6R  can  get  promoted  outside  his  slot  he  is 
required  to  maintain  to  keep  the  job.  Our  unit  has  lost  three 
unit  clerks  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  because  the  E-4  pay  was 
not  satisfactory  for  the  surrounding  economy.  I'm  just  making 
it  with  E-S  pay.  If  the  NCG  wishes  to  have  stability  they  must 
produce  a  system  where  the  AGR  can  get  promoted." 

"I  presently  perform  as  a  Team  Leader  (AGR)  in  an  Infantry 
Company  Detachment.  This  demands  that  I  have  an  IIB  MOS. 
Absolutely  none  of  the  tasks  in  my  job  description  are  even 
remotely  related  to  the  IIB  MOS.  For  example,  I  administer  the 
payroll,  201  files,  finance  records,  supply  records,  and  other 
general  administrative  and  supply  functions.  I  have,  in  the 
past,  had  the  proper  MOSs  for  these  jobs.  Now,  due  to  my  AGR 
status,  I  have  an  MOS  that  is  not  related  my  job.  I  feel  that 
this  hinders  my  career  since  I  not  only  have  to  do  my 
administrative  job  well,  but  I  must  also  demonstrate  success  in 
an  MOS  that  I  don't  even  do  (either  on  a  day-to-day  basis  or 
during  drill)." 

"I'm  very  dissatisfied  with  the  promotion  opportunities  in  the 
AGR  program.  It's  disappointing  looking  for  a  career  in  the 
Guard  but  stuck  in  an  E-6  slot  and  no  possibility  of  getting 
promoted.  If  it  were  possible  to  be  promoted  one  rank  over  the 
slot,  morale  and  work  quality  would  improve  immensely.  Most  AGR 
personnel  I've  talked  with  enjoy  their  job  except  for  the  fact 
that  they  can't  be  promoted  where  they  are  at.  The  only  way  to 
advance  career-wise  is  to  apply  for  a  different  position  in 
another  location,  and  those  aren't  available  as  a  Supply 
Sergeant  or  unit  clerk)  Something  must  be  done  to  retain  those 
who  become  proficient  and  highly  qualified  at  their  jobs." 

"It  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  full-timer  to  have  to  handle  more 
responsibility  than  a  week-end.  Platoon  Sergeant,  and  not  be 
recognized  for  his  efforts  by  being  senior  in  rank." 

"I  feel  there  should  be  one  program  for  full-time  employees  of 
the  National  Guard  and  not  the  separation  between  technicians 
and  AGR.  There  are  many  hard  feelings  between  the  two  forces." 

"A  problem  is  the  Civil  Servlce/AGR  differences  throughout  the 
state.  For  instance,  in  one  battalion  you  have  an  AGR  E-9 
Operations  Sergeant,  and  in  another  battalion  you  have  an  E-5 
NBC  NCO/OTRS  doing  basically  the  same  full-time  job  as  a  Civil 
servant.  In  the  same  sense,  there  is  a  like  problem  in  having 
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some  AGR  training  technicians  and  some  Civil  servants  doing  the 
same  job.  The  only  justification  for  this  that  has  been  heard 
is  the  state  has  either  misappropriated  the  slots,  or  there 
aren't  any  more  AGR  slots  funded  for  that  position.  If  this  is 
true  it  still  doesn't  answer  the  question  of  why  this  is  so." 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  AGR  people  have  is  that  most 
Civil  Service  Technicians  are  very  jealous  of  our  status.  This 
includes  my  supervisor  a  GS-10.  Because  of  my  benefits,  Pay  and 
etc,  he  makes  such  statements  as  'You  get  paid  24  hrs  a  day,  30 
days  a  month  so  don't  complain  when  you  have  to  work  30  days  a 
month.'  All  Reserve  Technicians  need  to  be  AGR  or  all  need  to 
be  Civil  Service  Technicians." 

"Were  Active  Army  when  they  want,  and  when  it  does  not  suit 
certain  needs,  we  are  then  Guardsmen! !  Let  us  fall  under  one 
type  of  system  then  we  all  can  do  the  job  we  were  paid  to  do. 
Protect  the  country 1 ! ! " 

"I  am  overr.ll  dissatisfied  with  the  direction  that  the  full¬ 
time  AGR  program  slowly  is  taking.  In  my  present  assignment, 
there  is  constant  threats  and  intimidation  by  the  full-time 
technician  supervisors  and  the  AGR  personnel's  tours  are 
constantly  being  held  over  their  heads,  threatened  with 
termination,  receiving  counseling  statements  for  any  and  all 
minor  infractions.  The  present  Stress  level  within  the  full¬ 
time  force  in  this  armory  is  to  the  point  that  approximately  60- 
70%  of  the  full-time  AGR  employees  are  looking  for  civilian 
employment.  This  wouldn't  be  such  a  dramatic  percentage,  but 
these  same  employees  want  to  totally  leave  the  ARNG  due  to  the 
constant  abuse  they  have  taken.  I,  like  several  of  my  peers, 
plan  to  leave  the  ARNG  totally,  taking  with  us  the  many  hours  of 
formal  training,  experience  and  knowledge  that  we  have  received. 
If  the  NGB  and  DoD  want  to  save  this  country  some  valuable 
dollars,  they  would  take  a  serious  look  at  the  monster  that  has 
been  created  and  stop  all  of  this  nonsense  so  we  can  get  back  to 
the  job  we're  trained  for." 

"AGR  tours  should  be  for  4  years  at  a  time  rather  than  the 
current  2  year  tour.  In  recruiting  I  feel  that  a  PCS  move  would 
not  be  wise,  because  the  majority  of  the  Recruiters  in  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  are  from  that  area  and  reside  in  that  Area  and  if 
moved  to  a  new  area  they  would  have  less  production  until  they 
became  known  in  the  New  Area  which  could  take  many  months." 

"The  med  requires  AGR  personnel  to  attend  active  component 
PLDC,  BNCOC/BYC,  ANCOC,  etc.  This  is  fine  for  active  component 
NCOS,  as  they  have  other  NCOs  that  can  effectively  fill  in  for 
them  while  they  are  attending  NCOES.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
NCOS  serving  on  AGR  tours.  These  NCOs  will  have  to  be  away  from 
their  jobs  from  anywhere  between  4  to  12  weeks  with  nobody  to 
take  over  for  them.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  an  AGR 
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employee  can't  be  away  from  the  job  for  more  than  two  to  three 
weeks  or  he  will  be  completely  bogged  down  for  days  or  even 
weeks  with  a  backlog  of  work  that  has  piled  up  in  his  ed>sence. 
Although  my  co-workers  take  care  of  the  large  projects  and  such 
in  my  absence,  the  small  stuff  piles  up." 

"AGR/Technician  mix  does  not  work  effectively.  At  unit  level, 
supervisors  often  make  less  money  than  their  subordinates  even 
though  they  have  greater  responsibility  because  they  are 
technician's  and  their  subordinates  are  A6R.  Somehow,  it  seems 
to  me  as  a  former  manager  in  industry,  that  I  should  not  be 
making  more  than  my  boss  who  wears  CRT's  bars.  This  situation 
only  leads  to  jealousy  and  low  morale  at  the  work  place  because 
of  the  'them  and  us'  syndrome.  This  situation  is  bade  enough, 
but  it's  amplified  when  the  personnel  who  are  responsible  for 
career  management  at  the  state  level  are  technician  instead  of 
AGR.  As  a  result,  AGR's  in  the  field  are  not  informed  of  all 
benefits  and  requirements.  Many  times,  a  person  must  find  out 
on  his  own  what  he's  entitled  to  and  how  to  get  it  because  the 
information  is  never  disseminated.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
definition,  the  recent  policy  of  allowing  states  to  designate 
which  positions  will  become  AGR  provides  a  'legitimate'  way  for 
them  to  abuse  it.  Since  this  policy  was  adopted,  there  have 
been  more  technicians  converted  to  AGR  at  the  state  level  than 
in  the  field.  1  will  offer  my  recommendations:  (1)  Require 
that  all  positions  at  Brigade  and  lower  units  be  AGR.  (2)  Go  to 
a  federal  (RGB)  level  AGR  management/ assignment  program.  (3) 
Clearly  define  what  DA  policies,  regulations  and  directives 
apply  to  NO  AGR's  (eliminate  double  standards  wherever 
possible) .  (4)  Require  MWR  activities  at  the  supporting 

installation  to  support  AGR's  in  their  area.  (As  an  example, 
since  we  do  not  have  athletic  facilities  here,  have  the  MWR 
activity  pay  the  membership  fee  for  the  AGR  member  at  the  local 
YMCA) .  FTS  personnel  should  be  required  to  periodically  serve 
with  the  AC  to  provide  a  solid  base  of  current  Army  training  & 
branch  doctrine.  All  newly  commissioned  officers  should  incur  a 
3-year  active  duty  obligation.  Active  Army  advisors  (1  off  &  1 
NCO)  should  be  assigned  to  all  Battalion  &  higher  headquarters 
to  provide  guidance  &  assistance.  Finally,  we  must  eliminate 
the  'partying  and  the  politics'  from  the  system.  We  must 
enforce  the  standards  we  and  the  Army  have  set  for  ourselves. 

As  a  truly  concerned  senior  NCO,  I  hope  these  comments  are  of 
use  in  your  survey . " 

"I  feel  that  all  AGR  tours  should  be  served  on  Title  10  tour 
instead  of  Title  32  tour.  Under  Title  32  our  benefits  are  not 
as  good  as  they  could  be  under  Title  10.  For  example,  my  duty 
station  is  65  miles  from  the  nearest  military  hospital.  I  am 
not  allowed  to  use  civilian  hospitals  except  for  emergencies. 
Sometimes  I  may  need  to  see  a  doctor  and  am  not  sick  enough  to 
travel  65  miles  to  see  a  doctor.  Army  Reserve  AGR  tours  are 
under  Title  10  and  have  the  same  privileges  as  regular  army 
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personnel  assigned  to  outlying  areas  as  I  an  and  can  seek 
treatment  locally  without  having  to  travel  65  miles  to  get 
medical  treatment.  He  are  doing  the  same  job  as  they  are 
without  the  benefits  they  have." 

"Career  stagnation  as  a  civil  service  employee  led  to  my 
decision  to  become  a  member  of  the  AGR  Force.  While  there  was  a 
significant  increase  in  dollar  renumeration,  the  fact  is  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  organization;  any  loyalty  to  your 
organization  is  penalized  by  lack  of  promotion  opportunities.  I 
feel  that  most  of  us  have  resigned  to  this  situation  as  a  trade 
off  for  not  having  to  move  frequently;  but  high  quality  soldiers 
are  not  being  recognized  or  utilized  to  their  full  potential. 
There  are  some  problems  in  units  with  both  GS  and  AGR  employees. 
I  work  in  an  Armory  that  has  a  Battalion  level  headquarters  and 
a  line  unit.  There  appears  to  be  no  clear  delineation  of 
supervision  either  in  the  units  themselves  or  at  the  Battalion 
Staff.  Add  to  this  the  grade  inversions  and  pay  differentials, 
and  the  situation  worsens.  l  fell  that  situations  of  this 
nature  need  to  be  addressed  at  Bureau  level;  policy  formulated, 
and  command  emphasis  placed  on  the  issue." 

"The  difference  in  standards  for  AGR  &  Technician  and  the  over 
abundance  of  Technicians  and  their  influence  on  the  AGR  Program 
and  the  job  welfare  of  AGR  personnel.  It  seems  that  Technicians 
are  only  interested  in  their  job  security  and  see  the  AGR 
program  as  a  threat  to  their  job  security.  I  feel  that  the  AGR 
program  is  looked  on  as  a  stepchild  by  Technicians.  I  feel  that 
the  AGR  program  should  be  administered  by  AGR  personnel  and  not 
Technicians . " 

"I  have  been  a  guard  technician  for  15  years.  I  converted  to 
AGR  because  of  the  money.  A  GS-7  does  not  make  enough  money  to 
live  on.  10  or  15  years  ago  a  GS-7  was  as  good  a  job  as  anyone 
could  ask  for  but  not  today.  I  have  191  in  my  unit  and 
authorized  161.  I  have  19  years  service  (6  AGR)  and  now  I  being 
reduced  to  SGT  (from  SFC) .  If  I  get  reduced  will  the  work  load 
be  reduced.  I  think  may  older  guard  technician  will  be  leaving 
the  system  because  most  like  me  converted  because  on  the  money." 

"AGRs  are  not  permitted  to  apply  for  fulltime  positions 
vacated  by  someone  who  takes  a  job  which  allows  reemployment 
rights  to  old  job.  Example:  AGR  works  in  military  personnel 
specialty  as  records  clerk,  military  personnel  superintendent 
(Civil  Service  Technician)  takes  AGR  job  across  base.  Thereby 
giving  him  reemployment  rights.  His  mil.  pers.  Supt.  position 
is  announced  as  alrtech  only.  This  does  not  permit  upward 
mobility  to  AGR  without  giving  up  AGR  status." 
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"My  only  dissatisfaction  with  the  AGR  program  is  the 
restriction  of  rank  in  association  to  your  GS  rating.  An  AGR  is 
limited  to  the  equal  rank  of  the  GS  rating  of  the  civilian/ 
technician  position,  regardless  of  his/hers  military  slot  rating 
or  time  in  service.” 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"Do  not  appreciate  husband  working  at  night  &  weekends  (extra 
time)  without  extra  pay  or  time  off  to  compensate." 

"Better  control  of  payroll.  Example:  A.  My  husband  was 
promoted  first  of  Dec.  &  hasn't  received  his  pay  increase  as  of 
yet.  B.  Not  receiving  pay  check  every  week.  Sometimes  its  4-6 
weeks . " 

"I'm  very  dissatisfied  when  my  husband  must  attend  to  two 
consecutive  weekend  drills  (in  addition  to  his  normal  full-time 
job  with  the  guard)  because  then  he  works  for  a  total  of  about 
19  days  without  any  days  off  in-between." 

"I  really  dislike  my  husband's  working  so  much  overtime  and 
being  gone  so  much  of  the  time  but  having  a  good  job  makes  it 
worth  it . " 

"I  am  very  satisfied  with  my  husband's  service  as  an  AGR 
member.  The  time  required  by  these  Guard  activities  is  not 
excessive  and  therefore  does  not  infringe  on  family/personal 
time.  This  is  very  important  to  both  of  us." 

"Why  is  it  that  part-time  guardsmen  get  paid  for  summer  camp 
and  my  husband  (full-time  worker)  has  to  pay  to  go  to  suBuner 
camp?  He  has  to  pay  for  all  his  meals,  his  lodging  and  usually 
has  to  provide  his  own  transportation.  This  year  he  has  been 
asked  to  attend  two  summer  camps.  I  foresee  many  extra  expenses 
and  a  big  pinch  in  our  budget  because  of  this." 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  dependents  health  insurance 
plan,  and  also  my  spouse's  health  insurance  plan.  I  am  very 
dissatisfied  with  'CHAMPUS',  and  the  way  they  do  things.  For 
example,  last  year  I  had  the  unfortunate  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  hospital  for  some  tests.  I  had  so  much  trouble  getting 
CHAMPUS,  just  to  pay  the  hospital  and  the  doctor.  I  was  covered 
for  this  and  entitled  to  it.  Everywhere  I  went  in  the  system 
they  told  me  to  go  to  somebody  else.  Finally,  after  six  months, 
I  had  to  go  to  our  Congressman  to  get  it  all  straightened  out." 

"I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  medical  care  that  the  government 
provides  for  the  dependents.  I  think  the  system  should  change. 
Paying  20%  is  fine.  But  by  the  time  CHAMPUS  sends  back  your 
money  we  all  could  be  poor." 
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"On  October  1985  my  husband's  unit  was  reorganized  and  became 
a  split  unit  with  another  unit  in  a  town  75  miles  away,  and 
since  that  time  my  husband  has  to  travel  to  the  other  part  of 
the  unit  at  least  twice  a  month,  remain  overnight,  and  work 
there.  This  has  caused  him  to  be  gone  even  more  than  in  the 
past  and  has  caused  more  inconvenience.  Since  my  husband  is  AGR 
he  does  not  get  paid  for  drills  like  the  other  full  time  people 
who  are  civil  service  and  he  is  required  to  spend  about  2 
weekends  every  month  and  niunerous  evenings  during  the  week  at 
the  antory  and  away  from  home.  We  cannot  use  some  of  the 
facilities  available  to  other  full  time  army  personnel  such  as 
commissary,  PX  and  medical  facilities  as  our  closest  base  is 
approximately  250  miles  away." 

"My  husband  is  a  full  time  National  Guardsman.  He  was  supply 
technician  for  the  unit.  It  involves  every  Tuesday  night  'for 
the  Flag'." 

"My  biggest  complaint  is  my  husband's  medical  care.  They  have 
to  get  everything  O.K'd  before  going  to  the  doctor.  As  far  as 
CHAMPUS  is  concerned  I  really  feel  that  we  aren't  getting  a  fair 
shake.  I  feel  that  having  to  pay  20%  of  everything  and  all  of 
routine  tests  such  as  pap  tests  is  too  much.  If  we  were  on  or 
near  a  base  we'd  get  that  all  free." 

"My  husband  spends  all  day  working  in  the  guard  from  8  to  5. 

On  Tuesdays  he  works  from  8  to  8.  Plus  drills  and  AT.  This  is 
an  awful  lot  of  time.  I  don't  understand  why  he  does  not  get 
paid  like  the  other  men  for  his  extra  time,  week-end  drills  and 
A.T. " 

"My  comment  deals  with  the  issue  that  my  husband  is  literally 
'on  call'  to  the  Guard  at  all  times  yet  his  salary  doesn't 
reflect  that.  Excluding  summer  camp,  my  husband  works  much  more 
than  an  average  of  55  hours  per  week  which  at  his  current  salary 
does  not  represent  a  very  equitable  hourly  pay  rate.  If  I 
included  siunmer  camp,  that  rate  would  really  drop.  How  about  a 
bonus  for  the  full-time  people  who  work  week-ends,  nights, 
holidays  (because  the  Army  is  open)  and  24  hrs  a  day  at  summer 
camp ! " 

"The  work  load  my  husband  was  under  was  crushing.  He  was  a 
Supply  Sgt  so  we  expected  some  long  hours  but  what  he  got  was 
outrageous.  He  worked  months  at  a  time  without  a  day  off, 
worked  overtime  every  day,  and  sometimes  worked  all  night  to 
meet  a  deadline.  If  I  wanted  to  spend  time  with  my  husband  I 
had  to  go  to  his  office.  When  I  did  I  always  ended  up  helping 
him.  The  training  NCO  had  the  same  problem.  Finally  his  P.B.O. 
and  Admin  Officer  were  troublesome.  They  were  civil  service  so 
they  were  paid  comp  time  and  over  time  so  they  didn't  mind  long 
hours  so  much.  I  think  if  all. of  them  were  required  to  follow 
the  same  rules  things  would  have  been  better." 
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"I  must  express  my  dissatisfaction  with  our  medical  benefits 
with  CHAMPUS.  Although  the  method  of  payment  (80%  coverage)  is 
satisfactory  the  hassles  we've  had  are  notl  Claims  made  over  6 
months  ago  not  paid  and  trying  to  get  through  to  them  takes  up 
to  a  week  of  calling  every  day.  You  would  think  a  more 
satisfactory  system  would  be  set  up.  You  also  have  to  be  an 
eagle  eye  so  they  pay  what  they  are  supposed  to." 

"My  husband  works  approximately  12  hours  a  day  preparing 
training  for  the  part  timers  that  attend  two  days  of  drill  a 
month.  We  both  accept  this  as  part  of  the  job,  but  I  feel  that 
if  he  is  that  dedicated  to  doing  a  good  job  eh  should  be 
promoted  and  recognized  for  doing  a  good  job.  As  it  is  there  is 
not  promotion  because  of  the  low  rank  structure  of  his  unit.  I 
think  the  FTM/AGR  should  be  separated  from  the  host  units  MTOE 
and  be  promoted  on  achievement  rather  than  slot." 

"My  husband  is  a  training  NCO  (fulltime  AGR)  for  the  local  ANG 
unit.  While  I  and  most  of  our  friends  work  40-hours  a  week,  my 
husband  often  puts  in  70-  and  80-hour  weeks.  Lately  he  has  been 
assigned  to  schools,  meetings,  etc.  almost  constantly.  (We  have 
one  weekend  together  in  April  and  are  thankful  for  it,  but 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  it  disappear!)  While  I  think  he  is 
well  paid,  when  you  figure  out  his  wages  bv-the-hour .  the  pay 
looks  much  poorer! !  I  hope  you  will  try  to  make  more  reasonable 
demands  on  people." 

"The  full  time  guard  is  overworked  and  underpaid." 

"I  feel  that  the  ARNG  as  well  as  the  RA  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
desired  when  it  comes  to  medical  benefits  paid  by  CHAMPUS. 
CHAMPUS  has  done  nothing  but  cause  us  financial  hardships  and 
embarrassment . " 

Army  Reserve 

Officers 

"The  problem  . .  having  civilian  personnel  (SSAA,  SAA)  in 
charge  of  military  personnel  needs  to  be  addressed  by  FORSCOM. 
This  is  a  frequent  problem  with  AGR  assignments." 

"At  local  duty  stations  where  there  is  a  mix  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  the  civilians  are  pushing  their  work  loads 
over  on  the  AGR  personnel  using  the  excuse  that  the  AGR 
personnel  are  receiving  better  benefits  and  pay." 

"The  AGR  officers  (and  enlisted)  are  often  expected  to  do  work 
that  is  not  in  their  job  description,  not  pertinent  to 
mobilization,  and  not  appropriate  due  to  rank  and/or  position. 
The  DAC/dual-status  personnel  try  to  use  the  AGR  as  release 
valves  for  their  many  duties,  give  AGR  personnel  work  not 
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completed  by  reservists  during  IDT  and  do  not  have  the  need  to 
change  the  system  as  'that's  the  way  Its  been  done.'  The  system 
is  in  need  of  drastic  revision. 

"ROPHA  -  Where  is  it?  Having  a  MRD  for  Reserve  officers  based 
on  age  is  blatantly  discriminatory.  Also,  a  USAR  AGR  officer, 
although  on  active  duty,  must  wait  7  years  for  promotion  to  MAJ 
or  LTC  even  though  he  or  she  may  already  be  in  the  higher  grade 
slot  (and  often  already  selected  for  promotion) ,  while  a  USAR 
TPU  officer  may  be  promoted  via  unit  vacancy  in  4  years,  and  an 
ARNG  AGR  may  be  promoted  if  in  a  higher  ranking  slot.  Based  on 
my  experience,  and  most  of  my  associates,  AGR  careers  are  not 
managed  -  it  is  all  based  on  reaction  to  crisis." 

"Please  develop  an  improved  career  management  program  for  AGR 
officers.  Let's  make  AGR  assignments  equitable  for  all  AGR 
officers  -  it  is  perceived  that  the  'good  old  boy  association' 
still  takes  care  of  its  own." 

"AGR  tours  being  extended  only  one  year  at  a  time  presently. 

At  my  age  does  not  have  much  job  security  as  it  may  be  difficult 
for  me  to  find  civilian  job  if  out  of  AGR  before  age  60.  I'm 
now  age  57." 

"The  problem  of  frequent  PCS  moves  for  AGR  officers  needs  to 
be  addressed.  Conditions  should  exist  to  allow  promotions  in 
the  AGR  system  without  the  necessity  of  a  PCS  move.  The  PCS 
move  should  be  an  option  of  the  AGR  officer  (and  his  C.O.). 
Following  the  initial  tour  -  at  least  the  initial  tour  should  be 
followed  by  the  option  of  one  additional  tour  of  equal  length 
without  the  necessity  of  PCS  move." 

"As  a  Warrant  Officer  in  the  AGR  program  and  knowing  of 
shortages  in  my  field  62 lA,  I  feel  it  would  benefit  the  service 
to  be  able  to  stay  in  one  assignment  for  longer  period  of 
time,  rather  than  having  to  request  extensions  of  one  year.  If 
I  leave  present  assignment  for  elsewhere,  the  probability  is 
higher,  there  would  be  no  replacement." 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  way  officers  must  go  in  front 
of  the  continuation  board  every  five  years  after  (1)  being 
boarded  to  enter  the  AGR  program  (2)  being  boarded  the  3rd  year 
of  being  in  the  program.  Are  we  conducting  a  witch  hunt  every  5 
years?" 

"Have  been  relatively  happy  with  my  AGR  program.  Am  somewhat 
concerned  that  we  have  to  stop  at  20  years.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  reach  the  best  management  levels  of  experience." 

"Uncertainty  of  the  AGR  program  and  continuation  in  the 
program  are  my  chief  concern.  I  find  my  job  as  training  officer 
for  a  major  command  to  be  both  challenging  and  satisfying.  I 
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feel  that  AGR  personnel  enable  our  reserve  components  to  be 
mostly  ready  to  perform  the  functions  expected  in  wartime.  Also 
the  ability  to  serve  beyond  20  active  years  is  desirable  to  many 
of  the  career  minded  AGR  officers.  Current  promotion  criteria 
limits  advancement  in  the  AGR  program.  We  serve  along  side  RC 
officers  that  are  eligible  for  vacancy  promotions  and  we  are 
even  restricted  from  being  considered  below  the  zone.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  to  receive  parity  under  either  system  (RC  or 
AC)  but  we  appear  to  be  penalized  by  being  in  between  either 
status . " 

"The  re-assignment  process  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired,  career 
managers  don't  know  what  positions  are  coming  open  and  each  move 
appears  to  be  a  crisis.  Short  notification  times  make  it 
difficult  to  sell  homes,  etc.  and  make  a  smooth  move.  I  still 
don't  understand  why  officers  must  go  before  a  continuation 
board  every  five  years.  There  are  regulatory  provisions  for 
removing  substandard  performers  and  these  should  be  used. 
Officers  should  be  promoted  on  their  eligibility  date  and  moved 
into  an  appropriate  position  as  soon  as  possible.  Promotions 
are  earned  and  should  not  be  held  up  because  of  positions.  If  a 
soldier  refuses  to  move  to  the  position  he/she  should  be 
immediately  removed  from  tour. ” 

"The  present  promotion  regulations  concerning  USAR  officers 
needs  to  be  updated  concerning  AGR  officers.  We  are  categorized 
as  USAR  Officers,  but  serve  on  Active  Duty.  This  delays  our 
promotion  opportunities,  we  must  wait  until  we  reach  our 
'mandatory'  date  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Our 
Active  Army  counterpart  is  governed  under  different  criteria  and 
gets  his/her  promotion  in  a  more  timely  manner  if  qualified. 

AGR  personnel  stationed  outside  of  commuting  distance  from 
Defense  installations  do  not  have  the  chance  to  use  many  of  the 
programs  and  services  provided  for  Active  Duty  personnel.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  concern  about  compensating  for 
missing  out  on  these  programs  or  notify  the  Individual  of 
optional  services  available.  The  whole  process  of  assignments 
needs  to  be  looked  at  closely.  The  present  system  seems  to  be 
geared  solely  for  individuals  who  have  problems  with  their 
present  assignments.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  orderly 
transition  from  one  assignment  to  the  next.  This  in  addition  to 
attending  resident  Active  military  schools  causes  great  concern 
with  us  personnel  out  in  the  field.  We  want  to  make  orderly 
transitions  from  one  assignment  to  the  next,  go  to  the  Active 
schools  to  keep  us  up  to  date  on  our  specialties,  but  the  system 
seems  to  fail  us." 

"I  am  an  AGR  officer.  I  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
attend  professional  courses.  It  would  enhance  my  career  and 
personal/professional  development  if  I  could  attend  courses  in 
health  care  administration  and  courses  that  would  help  me  remain 
current  in  my  primary  MOS." 
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"After  3  years  of  separation  from  the  Active  Army  and  serving 
in  the  Reserves,  I  entered  the  AGR  program.  As  a  Major,  I 
strongly  believe  the  promotion  to  Lieuteriant  Colonel  should  be 
less  than  the  present  7  years  in  grade.  I  understand 
consideration  is  underway  to  change  promotion  eligibility 
requirements  for  promotion  from  Major  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
from  7  years  to  5  years.  I  stronalv  believe  this  is  a  positive 
step  and  an  incentive.  Active  duty  is  active  duty  -  AGR  or 
Regular  Army.  In  addition,  I  believe  AGR  high  quality 
performers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  remain  on  active  duty 
beyond  20  years." 

"There  is  no  organized  program  for  AGR's  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon.  We  dont  know  who  we  are.  Status  of  career  potential 
is  clouded  and  opportunities  are  not  clear.  Unlike  the  ARNG  AGR 
program  the  USAR  AGR's  have  no  idea  what  positions,  at  what 
locations,  exist  for  AGR's.  Placement  seems  to  reflect  only 
where  you  are  most  easily  put  with  little  choice.  Simply 
limiting  knowledge  of  where  positions  exist  stifles  opportunity. 
Up  or  out  policies,  tenure  and  MRD's  substantially  diminish 
career  and  retirement  opportunities." 

"Uncertainty  in  AGR  Program  is  a  problem.  Specifically, 
officer  promotion  opportunities  and  stability  of  career.  Tine 
in  grade  for  promotion  is  mandatory  years  service,  active 
component  not  so  double  standard.  No  incentive  to  do  good  job." 

"The  AGR  assignments  are  poorly  managed.  Assignment  personnel 
are  unwilling  to  spend  time  discussing  career  progression  (it 
takes  10  phone  calls  to  resolve  one  question.)  Officer 
promotions  cannot  be  obtained  without  PCS  to  next  higher 
position;  and  in  the  AGR  program  PCS  is  not  permitted  solely  for 
promotion  purposes." 

"If  the  US  Army  is  going  to  get  and  keep  good  UA's  in  the 
program,  the  grade  levels  should  be  reviewed  so  that  good  people 
are  recruited  and  paid  well  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  job.  Good  unit  administrators  are  hard  to  find  and  keep 
due  to  the  low  pay  grades." 

"As  a  previously  'riffed'  officer,  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
requirement  to  pay  back  the  readjustment  pay  I  received  upon 
separation.  Somehow  that  leaves  a  sour  taste." 

"No  military  facility  within  50  miles,  therefor  none  of  the 
benefits  associated  with  being  'on  post'.  This  is  a  very  normal 
condition  for  AGR  soldiers.  AGR's  should  be  compensated  in  some 
way  for  not  having  a  commissary  etc.  available  to  them." 
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"CHAHPUS  is  not  a  soldier's  friend;  people  running  the  program 
are  not  providing  the  assistance  required  for  soldier's  using 
the  program.  An  HMO,  even  at  a  fee  of  $20  will  be  better  than 
CHAMPUS." 

"Of  seven  majors  in  the  AGR  program  that  I  have  sampled,  we 
all  have  the  same  problem.  Those  of  us  with  at  least  5  years  in 
TPU's  will  have  a  hard  time  obtaining  20  years  (active)  for 
retirement  due  to  mandatory  removal  dates.  The  only  chance  this 
leaves  us  is  to  be  promoted  to  06/Colonel.  As  a  result,  several 
are  contemplating  leaving  the  program  soon  so  as  tc  allow  them 
time  to  obtain  a  vesture  in  another  career.  Some  sort  of 
stability/waiver  should  be  addressed." 

"A  double  standard  exists  in  that  the  active  component  soldier 
enjoys  a  'lock  in'  provision  for  retirement  after  18  years. 

Such  is  not  the  case  for  soldiers  in  the  AGR  program.  The  AGR 
soldier  is  subject  to  the  same  liabilities/occupational  hazards 
(combat)  as  the  AC  soldier,  yet  after  18  years  of  sacrifices, 
family  separations,  relocations,  etc  he/she  is  not  assured  of 
reaching  retirement.  This  is  just  one  of  many  policies  that 
adds  credence  to  the  perception  of  'second  class  citizen'." 

"Would  like  to  see  laws/regulations  change  to  allow 
continuation  on  active  duty  past  20  years  Active  Federal  Service 
even  at  lower  pay . " 

"Many  personnel  in  AGR  positions  are  at  sites  distant  from 
active  military  bases  which  make  it  very  difficult  to  utilize 
those  facilities  and  services  normally  available  on  post  for 
service  members.  I  am  70  miles  (1  1/2  hrs)  from  the  nearest 
military  installation.  The  savings  at  the  commissary  &  PX  are 
not  worth  the  trip  and  the  lost  time.  I  utilize  the  medical 
facilities  for  myself  because  I  am  required  to  do  so.  A  trip 
for  sick  call  causes  a  minimum  of  4  hours  lost  time,  3  due  to 
transportation  time.  The  whole  day  is  lost  if  tests  are 
required  due  to  waiting  periods  in  the  various  labs  and  clinics. 
It  would  be  much  more  efficient  and  less  time  consuming  to  see  a 
local  civilian  doctor  on  an  appointment.  Appointments  at 
military  installations  take  weeks  or  even  months  to  be  set  up. 

An  appointment  to  see  a  dermatologist  for  an  initial  visit  took 
3  months 1  A  follow-up  visit  was  set  for  6  weeks  later,  by  then 
that  doctor  was  no  longer  available  and  the  tests  etc.  had  to  be 
re-initiated  by  another  doctor  at  another  military  hospital." 

"Medical/dental  service  are  very  poor  in  many  AGR  assignments 
unless  you  use  civilian  facilities.  The  cost  to  use  these 
facilities  greatly  reduce  my  disposable  income  as  compared  to 
contemporaries  assigned  to  military  facilities.  I'd  like  to  see 
some  program (s)  to  help  reduce  these  costs." 
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"Tine  In  grade  requirements  for  AGR  personnel  should  be 
reduced  to  reflect  full-time  nature  of  duties.  TIG  should 
approximate  active  component  requirements.” 

"Reserve  policy  regarding  AGR  promotions  discriminates  against 
full  time  soldiers  as  they  cannot  be  promoted  based  on  merit. 
Reservists  can  be  promoted  under  unit  vacancy  system.  Soldiers 
choosing  the  military  their  primary  career  are  promoted  slower 
than  part-time  soldiers." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Moving  costs  are  an  extreme  burden.  He  go  into  debt  to 
resettle.  Hot  enough  money  is  received  up  front.  The  new 
PRIMUS  center  for  military  dependents  in  this  area  is 
HQHDEEESL!" 

"Since  the  beginning  of  this  AGR  3 -year  tour,  my  husband  has 
worked  14 -hour  days  -  7  days  a  week  with  less  than  5  weekends 
off  in  over  9  months,  that  time  requirement  seems  to  be  the 
'norm'  for  all  AGR  people.  The  job  demands  are  consuming  to  the 
officer  creating  stress  on  him  and  his  family.  Our 
acquaintances  in  the  regular  Army  work  fewer  hours  and  fewer 
week-ends . " 

"My  husband  is  a  full  time  reservist  on  active  duty.  I  feel 
that  the  full  time  personnel  are  exploited.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  they  get  all  the  blame.  If  things  go  well,  the  reservists 
get  the  credit,  even  if  the  AGR  personnel  did  all  or  most  of  the 
work. " 

"My  husband  is  in  the  AGR  program  which  involves  his  working 
weekends,  a  training  time  and  TOY.  In  the  4  1/2  years  that  he 
has  been  involved  with  the  reserve  components  he  has  never 
received  comp  time  off  for  any  of  the  extra  time  worked." 

"The  health  care  available  to  FTM/AGR  reservists  and  feunilies 
is  deplorable." 

"I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  differences  in  the  USAR  AGR 
and  the  National  Guard  AGR.  A  National  Guard  officer  in  the  AGR 
program  can  be  promoted  in  a  unit  vacancy  promotion  if  he/she  is 
in  a  higher  grade  slot.  A  USAR  AGR  officer  can  only  be  promoted 
at  the  mandatory  date  even  if  he/ she  is  in  a  higher  grade  slot. 
Since  both  are  Reserve  Forces  personnel  policies  should  be  the 
same  for  both.” 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  a  AGR  03  has  to  serve  a  full  7 
yrs  before  promotion.  This  time  should  be  cut  in  half." 
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"My  husband  is  on  active  duty  (A6R) .  He  use  military  medical 
facilities  and  a  civilian  pediatrician.  CHAMPUS  isn't  worth 
much. " 

"Medical  -  we  have  a  diabetic  daughter.  Very,  very  unhappy 
with  the  care  she  has  received  -  now  use  a  civilian  doctor." 

"The  last  TOY  of  6  months  was  terrible  for  our  children." 

"I  feel  my  AGR  husband  should  be  treated  equally  to  his 
counterpairt  officers  on  active  duty  as  far  as  retirement  and 
mandatory  removal  time." 

"Recommend  strongly  the  passage  of  the  ROPMA  bill." 

Enlisted  Members 

"In  June  of  1985,  1  completed  an  AGR  tour  spanning  6  years. 
During  that  time  I  sought  to  do  the  best  job  I  was  capable  of. 
Instead  of  being  rewarded  or  encouraged,  I  found  that  I  was 
often  spending  as  many  as  60-70  hours  per  week  on  the  job,  just 
to  accomplish  the  administrative  requirements  necessary  to 
maintain  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a  Reserve  Unit  (with 
additional  AGR  personnel  there  under  the  FTUS  program) .  Even 
now  I  find  myself  wondering  how  any  technician,  administrative 
or  otherwise,  can  continue  under  that  program." 

"I  have  contributed  on  many  occasions  extra  weekends  to  attend 
staff  visits,  preparation  for  CRI,  project  pride,  etc.  (not  to 
mention  the  difficulty  in  securing  care  for  my  child)  was  unaUale 
to  utilize  the  comp  time  by  direction  of  the  civilian  in  charge, 
the  SSAA.  'There  is  no  such  thing  as  comp  time  for  military 
personnel ' . " 

"The  good  ole  boy  hiring  practices  in  the  AGR  program  have 
ruined  any  valid  ideas  about  this  program.  A  survey  should  be 
taken  to  determine  how  much  time  and  thought  went  into  these 
hiring  practices.  At  my  last  assignment  I  would  say  that  15  out 
of  24  personnel  were  not  qualified,  of  these  20  were  hired  from 
the  unit." 

"Concerned  personnel  should  take  a  long  look  at  stabilization 
periods  and  upward  mobility  possibilities  of  AGR  personnel.  It 
would  appear  that  some  members,  such  as  myself  are  being 
stationed  at  one  assignment  for  what  seems  to  be  an  entire 
career  In  doing  so,  it  is  my  opinion  that  AGR  soldiers  become 
stagnated,  not  current  in  some  critical  areas,  reach  a  'dead¬ 
end'  on  promotion  attitude  which  leads  to  a  hum-drum  working 
condition  with  very  little  or  none  at  all  respect  for  the 
mobilization  posture  of  the  unit  they  service." 
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"I've  PCS'd  6  times  in  almost  9  years  (7  of  those  years  was 
w/recruiting) . " 

"AGR  should  be  allowed  to  attend  regular  military  school  not 
nonproducing  2 -weeks  course." 

"Even  though  I  have  been  successful  as  a  Reserve  recruiter,  it 
has  been  a  long  hard  road.  Recruiters  generally  live  with  no 
quality  of  life  whatsoever  and  USAR  members  have  to  live  with  a 
double  standard,  that  is  to  say  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  RA,  we 
are  second-class  citizens.  Recruiters  work  extremely  long  hours 
and  are  under  constant  pressure  to  produce  numbers  of  people. 

The  Recruiter  School  does  not  prepare  a  USAR  recruiter  for  his 
duties,  only  the  RA  side  is  taught.  RA  recruiters  can  enlist 
USAR  members,  however  USAR  recruiters  cannot  get  enlistment  for 
RA  enlistees." 

"Although  not  totally  dissatisfied  with  my  current  assignment, 
I  feel  that  detailed  AGR  recruiters  should  be  returned  to  their 
original  CHF  as  the  RA  is  done." 

"I  think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  USAR  if  someone 
would  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  requirements,  regulations  and 
volume  of  mission  assigned  to  USAR  recruiters  vs  active  Army  and 
Army  National  Guard,  recruiting. 

"We  in  recruiting  service  with  Active  Army  people  but  can  not 
be  station  commander,  1st  Sgt  or  any  other  position  because  we 
are  reservist  even  if  we  are  better  qualified  than  active  Army 
people  serving  in  the  same  position  we  are  also  given  missions 
of  4  to  6  a  month  while  the  active  recruiters  get  2  to  3.  We 
get  no  credit  for  enlisting  people  in  the  Active  Army  but  active 
recruiters  get  credit  for  USAR  enlistments.  I  feel  that  USAR 
people  are  discriminated  against  when  serving  with  the  active 
Army . " 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  USAR  Recruiting  force  attached  to 
USAREC.  My  gripe  is  that  we  (USAR  RECRUITERS)  are  given 
Missions  or  Objectives  that  are  of  the  same  Quality  (i.e.  high 
school  grades  W/the  mental  or  ASVAB  results  the  upper  three 
mental  categories-  3A,  2  or  Cat  #1-)  BUT  as  much  as  two  times  as 
many  as  the  Regular  Army  Recruiter.  Example;  an  R.A.  Recruiter 
will  have  a  mission  of  two  (2)  in  the  3A  class  while  I  would 
have  Four  (4)  in  my  mission  Box.  I  have  to  work  twice  as  hard 
to  make  my  mission  and  going  into  the  Army  Reserve  in  many  cases 
is  less  attractive  for  a  person  who  can  receive  over  $15,000  for 
higher  education  and  only  have  to  wear  a  uniform  2  (TWO)  years. 

A  Reservist  must  wear  that  uniform  for  6  (Six)  years." 

"I'm  currently  an  In-Service  Recziiiter.  There  are  4  different 
organizations  that  have  some  type  of  control  over  me.  They  are 
ARPERCEN,  OCAR,  USAREC  and  FORSCOM.  HQ  USAREC  is  currently 
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responsible  for  the  assignment  of  Recruiters.  Their  current 
practice  is  to  take  care  of  the  good  Ole  Boys  that  have  contacts 
within  the  command,  and  use  the  other  recruiters  that  have  no 
contacts  to  accomplish  this.  I  feel  that  ARPERCEN  should  manage 
the  USAR  A6R  personnel.  They  are  the  ones  that  control  our 
Records,  Tours  and  Promotions.  They  should  also  be  the  ones 
that  control  our  Assignments." 

"Hy  major  problem  with  the  AGR/TAR  program  is  the  forced 
compatibility  structure  between  the  technician  force  and  AGR's. 
This  ties  AGR  rank  to  an  unrelated  pay  scale  structure  thus 
causing  dead  ending  with  no  promotion  possibilities  or  possible 
demotion  due  to  circumstances  completely  beyond  the  AGR's 
control . " 

"I  feel  that  more  realistic  cost  of  living  surveys'  should  be 
conducted  at  remote  sites,  and  those  soldiers  (AC/AGR)  paid  much 
more  'incentive  pay'  to  deal  with  the  non-availability  of  post 
privileges  such  as  commissary,  20%  of  CHAMPUS  care,  housing, 
gasoline,  most  remote  areas  I'm  aware  of  indicate  a  much  higher 
cost  of  living  rate  than  soldiers  be  stationed  on  or  near  a  post 
(i.e.,  housing  in  some  areas  more  than  double  cost,  rent  or 
owning) .  In  summation,  I  feel  that  some  commands  are  expecting 
AGR  member  production  to  parallel  that  of  active  Army  personnel, 
however  are  being  forgotten  when  it  comes  to  active  Army 
privileges. " 

"BAQ  &  VHA  combined  do  not  adequately  cover  living  expenses." 

"We  get  little  or  no  benefit  from  post  exchanges,  commissaries 
and  military  medical  or  dental  facilities  and  have  to  drive  long 
distances  to  purchase  common  military  clothing  items." 

"The  pay  is  good,  but  the  military  bases  are  too  far  away  to 
reap  all  benefits." 

"The  availability  of  medical  and  dental  care  is  a  joke;  if  one 
plans  to  make  early  sick  call  (0800)  traveling  West  it  takes  45 
min-1  hr  going  North  minimum  travel  time  is  1  hr.  30  min 
depending  on  traffic . " 

"Medical  bills  or  reimbursement  take  to  long  in  getting  paid 
for  AGR  personnel.  Medical  facilities  are  constantly  sending 
notices  to  the  AGR  personnel  for  unpaid  bills  for  which  we  have 
submitted  paper  work  for  payment,  some  times  as  much  as  (60) 
days  prior  to  receiving  unpaid  bill.  We  then  in  turn  receive 
poor  service  from  these  civilian  medical  facilities." 
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"Reconmend  that  on  post  housing  on  military  bases  be  more 
readily  availzOsle  for  soldiers  on  AGR  tour.  The  installation 
I'm  currently  on  is  run  by  the  Navy  for  housing  and  in  my 
opinion  most  AGR's  especially  myself  were  and  are  treated 
badly." 

"Very  dissatisfied  with  personnel  management  of  AGR  on 
reenlistment  &  pay." 

"Tour  Lengths.  It  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me  that  an 
individual  should  be  reassigned  every  three  years  just  because  a 
three  year  time  period  has  elapsed.  If  the  individual  is  doing 
a  good  job,  continues  to  come  up  with  fresh  ideas,  and  doesn't 
need  to  move  for  promotional  or  career  advancement,  then  he 
should  be  left  in  place.  Each  time  an  individual  moves,  he 
requires  phase  out  time  and  a  learning  period  on  the  new  job 
before  he  can  be  fully  productive.  It  is  also  costly,  both  to 
the  individual  and  the  government." 

"Dissatisfied  with  USAREC  4/6  year  rule  on  PCS.  Four  yrs  ago 
when  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  move,  I  was  not  allowed  to  do 
so.  I  did  make  5  PCS  move  between  1979  and  1982  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Army  but  not  me.  Now  that  I  am  stabilized 
(home  bought  children  set  in  school)  I  have  to  move." 

"Chances  for  promotion  have  greatly  diminished  also  because  of 
hiring  practices,  how  can  there  be  room  at  the  top  when  hiring 
practices  allow  E-8's  and  E-9's  to  be  brought  aboard.  Those 
personnel  in  charge  need  to  protect  those  personnel  already  in 
the  program,  if  there  is  no  room  at  the  top  for  me,  then  why 
should  I  stay." 

"Promotions  in  the  AGR/FTS  above  the  E7  level  are  too  few. " 

"I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  number  of  AGR  positions  available 
when  I  make  E-8.  I  have  been  not  selected  3  times  in  secondary 
zone  (75Z)  and  I  am  at  least  in  the  top  5%  of  the  best  three  is. 
I  can  function  highly  successfully  at  any  E-8  75Z  position  in 
the  Army  right  now!" 

"Dissatisfied  with  15  yr  rule  before  being  considered  for  E- 

8." 


"No  quality  of  life  in  recruiting  -  16  hour  days,  6  days  per 
week. " 

"I  am  stationed  at  the  Reserve  center  where  I  first  enlisted 
into  the  Army  Reserve.  I  am  FTS.  I  was  told  I  would  be  able  to 
stay  at  this  Reserve  center  as  long  as  I  wished  and  would  at 
least  be  able  to  go  to  E6  without  moving.  Now  the  tables  have 
turned.  If  I  make  E6  I  will  be  over  1  grade  and  have  to  move  or 
get  out  of  the  program." 
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"The  AGR  program  in  my  opinion  is  very  good,  but  just  about 
the  time  that  a  person  settles  down  and  masters  his/her  job  the 
three  year  tour  is  up  and  there  you  go  to  somewhere  else  to 
learn  another  job.  It  would  be  better  for  the  same  individual 
to  stay  more  than  one  or  two  tours  in  one  place.  I  have  seen 
new  personnel  come  aboard  that  even  though  they  are  qualified 
still  need  to  be  trained  to  do  the  job  -  knowing  that  before 
that  person,  one  very  well  qualified  just  left  to  another 
assignment.  This  in  my  opinion  affects  the  unit." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"My  comment  regards  active  duty  Reserve  policy  of  mandatory 
relocation  every  six  years  from  one  area  to  another.  This  has 
proven  to  be  very  disruptive  to  our  family  life;  and  has 
resulted  in  my  husband  and  I  living  apart  for  the  past  five 
years . " 

"Permissive  TOY  expenses  not  covered.  Finding  housing  & 
schools  must  be  accomplished  at  great  out-of-pocket  expense  6 
inconvenience.  Moving  expenses  (ie:  school  fees,  curtains, 
drapes,  other  furnishings)  are  costly  &  not  reimburs2d>le . " 

"I  think  that  the  Medical  Benefits  are  lousy.  My  Spouse  is  on 
Active  Duty  with  the  Army  Reserves,  and  our  Medical  Bills  just 
keep  piling  up,  due  to  the  fact  that  CHAMPUS  will  not  pay  them. 
They  have  ruined  our  credit,  threatened  to  put  a  lean  on  our 
home,  and  automobile,  etc.  I  have  unpaid  bills  for  Doctors, 
Prescriptions,  etc,  that  will  be  a  year  old  in  Jun,  that  no  one 
wants  to  touch." 

"Health  care  is  poor  at  best.  Too  little  facilities/personnel 
for  too  many  people." 

"Being  a  family  of  six,  the  military  medical  benefits  we  have 
had  while  my  husband  has  been  on  the  AGR  tour  have  been  superb, 
however  in  recent  months  I  have  found  after  waiting  on  the 
average  of  two  and  one  half  weeks  for  an  appointment  when  seen 
at  the  Family  Practice  Center,  members  of  our  family  have  been 
'rushed  in  and  out'  (in  less  than  ten  minutes  for  total 
examination,  diagnosis  and  prescription)  only  to  wait  another 
three  hours  for  a  prescription  to  be  filled.  I  have  been 
shocked  at  the  unprofessionalism,  lack  of  caring  and  mis¬ 
diagnosis  in  just  our  family  alone." 

"My  spouse  is  enlisted  on  an  AGR  tour.  Although  he  is  full 
time,  his  promotion  opportunities  are  not  even  near  equitable  to 
those  of  the  reservists  in  his  unit." 
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"My  only  dissatisfaction  with  my  spouse'  military  career  (AGR) 
is  he  is  limited  to  serving  only  20  years  while  others  are 
allowed  to  put  in  over  the  20.  With  20  years  service,  my  spouse 
will  be  55  and  too  young  to  retire.  It  will  be  had  at  that  age 
to  find  othsr  work." 

"Another  major  problem  I  have  seen,  although  because  of  my 
background  do  not  have,  is  that  the  spouses  of  reserve  members 
are  totally  uneducated  when  it  comes  to  the  military.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  information  available  to  the  spouses  about  such 
items  as  getting  ID  cards,  how  to  obtain  health  care,  CHAMFUS 
benefits,  etc." 

"After  many  lay-offs  in  the  civilian  field,  my  husband,  who 
had  been  in  Vietnam  and  served  as  a  reservist  joined  the  AGR 
program.  We  have  been  very  disappointed.  Medical  benefits  are 
terrible.  We  have  to  travel  1  hour,  sit  all  day,  and  the 
doctors  rarely  cure  whatever  is  wrong.  I  continue  to  use  my 
civilian  doctors,  therefore  we  pay  in  full  for  everything." 

"We  have  been  trying  for  3  1/2  years  to  get  RCPAC  and  later 
ARPERCEN  to  update  his  address.  Change  of  address  cards  don't 
help.  Luckily  the  USPS  still  forwards  the  mail  from  the 
military.  I  have  contacted  the  unit  to  no  avail.  Why  is  this 
such  a  problem  for  AGR  personnel?" 

"My  husband  is  an  Army  Reserve  Recruiter.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  job  (Top  USAR  in  Recruiting  Battalion) .  But 
the  excessive  paperwork  and  road  time  require  him  to  spend  too 
much  time  on  the  job  (minimum  60  hours  a  week) . 

"Being  on  a  full  time  tour  he  shares  some  of  the  same  problems 
as  those  in  Regular  Armed  Forces  (especially  Recruiters)  who  do 
not  have  the  benefits  a  Poster  Base  provide.  Most  acutely  felt 
is  in  the  area  of  medical/dental  coverage." 

"I  feel  there  is  a  serious  problem  with  morale  of  the  men  and 
their  families.  Often  the  command  does  not  consider  the  health 
or  welfare  of  the  men.  They  are  asked  to  work  sometimes  as  many 
as  three  weeks  straight  (with  long  hours)  without  any  time  off." 

"Being  in  the  full-time  Army  Reserve  we  find  that  military 
benefits  are  few  and  far  between.  Since  rejoining  the  Army  last 
summer  our  family  has  not  received  any  information  in  reference 
to  CHAMFUS,  or  any  other  benefits  available  to  us.  Its  as  if  we 
have  no  military  benefits  at  all." 

"Advancement  opportunities  for  AGR  enlisted  personnel  are  poor 
to  nonexistent.  This  ruins  morale  for  the  backbone  of  the 
Reserve  units." 
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"He  works  Monday-Frlday,  every  Tuesday  night  and  at  least  one 
weekend  a  month.” 

"As  a  new  member  of  the  military  community  (my  husband  and  I 
had  been  married  less  than  30  days  when  this  survey  was 
completed)  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  Information  on 
benefits  and/or  responsibilities." 

Naval  Reserve 

Officers 

"Personnel  assignments  severely  degrade  readiness,  ie  -  'as 
soon  as'  a  man  gets  up  to  speed  (usually  requiring  1-2  years)  he 
is  moved  out  of  the  unit.  CO's  should  have  major  voice  in  pers 
assignments  before  those  assignments  are  made." 

"The  Naval  Reserve  program  is  separating  a  wealth  of 
experienced  personnel  (TAR/Canvasser  Recruiters)  at  a  time  when 
the  program  is  growing  in  Reserve  personnel,  missions  and 
complexity.  E7/8/9  canvasser  recruiters  are  involuntarily 
retired  at  the  20  year  mark  and  senior  TAR  officers  are 
involuntarily  retired  (due  to  no  fault  of  their  own)  prematurely 
of  their  USN  counterparts  -  all  at  the  height  of  their 
productivity/contribution/corporate  memory.  Experience  and 
manpower  shortfalls  at  all  levels  will  effect  the  future  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  adversely  because  of  policy  vice  statutory 
regulations." 

"I'm  currently  a  TAR  in  a  Naval  Air  Reserve  squadron.  I  am 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  overall  workload  when  compared  to 
the  number  of  active  duty  (TAR)  personnel.  We  are  constantly 
chasing  more  and  more  ambitious  workloads  to  the  point  where, 
even  though  we  have  good  morale,  there  is  a  pervasive  feeling  of 
'never  seeing  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.'  We  must 
continually  do  more  with  less." 

"There  are  qsz  medical  facilities,  exchanges,  commissaries,  day 
care  facilities,  etc.  -  there  are  no  benefits  at  isolated 
reserve  centers." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"I  feel  that  my  husband's  promotion  opportunities  have 
decreased  since  becoming  a  TAR." 

"CHANPUS  doesn't  cover  a  lot  of  medical  care  -  for  example  - 
lab  test  when  my  son  was  tested  for  hepatitis.  They  don't  cover 
what  the  aver  doctor  now  charges . " 
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"I  am  very  unhappy  about  medical  care  for  dependents.  He  were 
fortunate  to  live  until  recently  in  an  area  where  HMO  options 
were  available  to  military.  He  were  extremely  happy  with  these 
services  even  at  the  greatly  Increased  cost  the  last  year." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Hhen  I  decided  to  come  in  the  TAR  program,  it  was  to  cut  out 
most  of  the  deployment  time  to  be  with  my  family.  I  threw  away 
3  years  of  shore  duty  and  an  SRB  of  $15,000,  and  all  my  feunlly 
and  friends  on  the  Hest  Coast,  to  do  the  exact  same  thing  as  if 
I  was  in  the  USK." 

"I've/we  have  moved  5  times  in  the  past  9  years  and  not  enough 
time  to  put  down  any  roots  any  where." 

"I  have  been  a  TAR  since  I  began  my  military  career  in  1974 
and  have  seen  a  lot  of  improvements.  Let's  keep  in  that  direc¬ 
tion." 

"...as  my  family  grew  we  wanted  to  establish  roots.  So  we 
bought  a  house  at  my  last  duty  station  (Bay  Area  of  California) . 
When  I  received  my  last  orders  to  PCS  we  decided  we  could  not 
afford  to  sell  our  property  and  to  buy  back  in  two  or  three 
years  when  I  would  retire,  therefore  I  cemented  my  plans  to 
retire  with  as  short  a  tour  as  possible  and  become  a 
geographical  bachelor." 

"I  feel  that  all  Navy  medical/dental  facilities  should  be 
closed  and  we  should  use  local  HMOs.  The  facilities  on  this 
base  are  not  even  minimal  and  provide  a  pathetic  excuse  for 
medical/  dental  care.  My  dependents  can  not  even  get  an 
appointment." 

"As  for  dependent  care,  unless  you  live  near  a  military 
installation  it  is  usually  non-existent.  The  biggest  asset  to 
the  military  person  is  his  family.  Let's  give  them  a  break 
especially  for  those  military  families  not  near  a  military  base. 
Yet  let's  not  forget  CHAMPUS  -  this  program  is  a  big  joke.  In  a 
community  of  20,000  I  could  only  find  1  doctor  who  was  willing 
to  take  CHAMPUS.  And  his  reputation  was  something  to  be 
desired.  Both  these  areas  need  much  attention  and  I  feel  they 
need  improvement. " 

"CHAMPUS  is  a  farce  and  there  is  no  preventative  medicine  for 
dependents. " 

"Since  the  attrition  of  Health  Care  experienced  in  the  area  of 
allergy  we  have  resorted  to  different  means  to  take  care  of 
this.  My  wife  sought  employment  that  offered  a  health  with  full 
coverage  for  medical  and  dental.  This  has  sufficed  until  last 
month  when  she  was  laid  off.  She  is  currently  seeking  other 
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employment  in  this  sane  scheme.  He  are  willing  to  pay  something 
monthly  for  a  group  health  plan  that  meets  our  needs." 

"The  medical  care  for  military  personnel  &  dependents  is 
getting  worse  everv  day  that  passes.  The  insurance  offered  by 
civilian  companies  pay  more  and  you  get  better  care." 

"Living  here  in  the  Boston  area  I  have  discovered  that  cost  of 
living  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  money  that  would  make  life 
anywhere  near  comfortable,  and  having  shipped  5000  lbs  of 
furniture  here  living  in  the  barracks  as  a  single  person  is 
impossible.  Those  of  us  who  are  single  suffer  trying  to  live  in 
this  kind  of  situation.  It  would  be  nice  if  the  single  people 
of  the  military  were  considered  as  wanting  to  have  this  job  so 
that  they  can  live  a  reasonably  comfortable  lifestyle.  I 
personally  feel  that  it  is  time  those  of  us  who  are  single  be 
thought  of  as  having  goals  with  our  money  and  note  to  suffer 
because  we  cannot  find  room  in  the  barracks  for  the  belongings 
that  we  have  acguired  during  our  years  in  military  service." 

"Reserve  Enlistment  Bonus:  As  a  TAR,  this  program  is  the 
worst  excuse  for  wasting  money.  Why  pay  reenlistment  bonuses  to 
SELRES  when  over  half  of  them  are  not  able  to  function  in  their 
rating.  As  a  TAR,  its  like  telling  us  we  don't  need  you  we  only 
need  the  SELRES.  If  you  are  in  the  backwoods  like  us  TARs,  you 
pay  $100.00  a  year  for  CHAMPUS,  plus  you  have  to  pay  the  doctors 
up  front  because  most  refuse  to  accept  CHAMPUS  as  payment." 

"I  feel  that  the  TAR's  should  receive  an  "SRB"  as  an  Incentive 
to  stay  in  the  program.  I'm  underway  just  as  much  as  if  I  were 
in  the  USN,  but  they  are  receiving  SRB's." 

"TAR  personnel  are  not  getting  anything  for  staying  on 
weekends  for  SELRES  two  weeks  underway/month  and  for  doing  both 
things  that  active  (sometimes  worst)  and  reserves  are  doing  and 
being  experienced." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"At  the  Reserve  center,  the  building  is  not  large  enough  and 
two  weekends  a  month  are  required  by  the  full  time  days  off.  To 
compensate  the  four  days  they  work,  they  receive  two  days  off. 
(The  Monday  after  the  weekend) .  (That  is  if  they  don't  have 
'THE  DUTY').  If  they  have  'the  duty'  they  must  work,  losing  a 
day  off.  This  is  not  to  mention  the  extra  time  spent  at 
meetings  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  to  discuss  how  the  weekend 
went  or  is  going  to  go.  Where  is  the  incentive??" 
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Marine  Coxps 
Officers 

"Health  care  for  active  duty  service  personnel  is  inadequate 
and  below  par.  Excessive  cost  in  travel,  per  diem  and  .lost  work 
days  required  by  sending  service  personnel  to  regional  medical 
hospitals  vice  using  local  civilian  facilities  is  a  serious 
waste  of  time  and  money.  The  Service  should  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  medical/dental  plan  for  dependents  for  a 
reasoneUale  cost  to  the  member." 

"The  FTS  program  of  the  USMCR  needs  to  be  developed  into  a 
program  with  career  potential  and  managed  accordingly.” 

"The  FTS  Program  is  not  considered  a  career  program.  Why  not? 
Why  can't  FTS  be  comparable  to  the  Navy  TAR  Program?" 

"The  administrators  of  the  FTS  program  for  USMCR  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  establish  a  non-retirement  program.  A  general 
presception  exists  that  only  about  10%  of  the  officers  will  ever 
be  able  to  retire  with  20  active  duty  years.  A  new  policy  is 
about  to  go  into  effect  which  will  ensure  very  few  officers  will 
be  able  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  more  than  two  to  three 
continuous  years.  Effectively,  these  officers  won't  even  be 
eligible  for  separation  pay.  In  essence,  a  temporary  hire  with 
no  future.  Good  people  will  size  up  the  situation  and  will  not 
have  any  part  of  it." 

"The  USMC  FTS  Program  must  be  a  career  program  or  it  will 
continue  to  operate  at  less  than  it's  full  potential." 

"As  a  member  in  the  FTS  program,  I  feel  as  though  I  am  in  a 
limbo  status.  I  came  to  this  unit  directly  from  my  initial  tour 
of  duty  w/no  broken  time  at  all.  I  can't  attend  AWS  for 
regulars  since  I  am  not  considered  w/them  and  I  can't  attend  AWS 
for  reservists  since  I  am  not  considered  w/them,  yet  for 
promotions  how  am  I  to  be  competitive  with  my  peers  when  they 
are  eligible  to  attend  these  schools?" 

"The  FTS  program  should  be  career  track.  FTS  officers  and 
enlisted  should  allowed  to  serve  with  regular  units  between  FTS 
assignments . " 

"Once  a  Narine  successfully  completes  his  first  FTS  tour,  he 
ought  to  be  subject  to  an  overseas  assignment  (WESPAC  tour) . 

Such  an  assignment  could  only  benefit  the  Reserve  Marine  by 
exposing  him  to  the  Regular  establishment  of  which  he  may  not 
have  had  any  experience  with  in  some  time." 
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"I  am  on  the  FTS  program.  Currently  that  program  has  little 
or  no  career  potential  for  most  people.  I  think  that  is  counter 
productive  and  it  is  overly  optimistic  to  expect  field  grade 
officers -to  serve  3  of  the  most  productive  years  out  of  their 
lives  with  no  probability  of  continue  service.  The  FTS  program 
is  new  for  the  Marine  Corps  so  growing  pains  are  to  be  expected, 
but  currently  most  FTS  officers,  other  than  aviators,  do  not 
serve  in  their  MOS  and  have  no  means  of  periodic  tours  to 
maintain  proficiency." 

"I  think  HQMC  could  do  a  better  job  of  administering  the 
Reserve  Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  Program,  to  wit:  selectees  from 
a  given  FTS  board  may  have  to  wait  six  months  or  longer  before 
receiving  their  orders.  I  understand  that  not  all  selectees  can 
report  to  their  duty  stations  immediately  (for  various  reasons) , 
but  I  think  it's  counterproductive  and  detrimental  to  the  FTS 
program  to  make  selectees  wait  an  inordinate  length  of  time 
before  reporting  for  duty.  Many  selectees  are  unemployed  and 
are  faced  with  deciding  whether  to  wait  for  FTS  orders  or  try  to 
find  a  job  immediately.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  creates  a 
potential  hardship  for  many  FTS  selectees." 

"The  economic  impact  of  PCS  moves  on  active  duty  (AGR/FTS/TAR) 
personnel  is  significant.  Too  many  transfers  result  in 
geographic  bachelor  situations  due  to  economic  conditions  and 
not  by  choice.  It's  unfortunate  that  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
Govt,  gets  a  fairer  "shake"  in  relocation  costs  than  the 
military. " 

"FTS  personnel  should  be  rotated  periodically  to  Fleet  Marine 
Force  for  update  of  skills  and  knowledge.  FTS  personnel  should 
be  selectively  offered  an  opportunity  to  attend  resident 
professional  development  schools  to  enhance  their  skills  and 
knowledge  for  high  level  staff  jobs.  Career  status  should  be 
extended  to  FTS  officers  and  SNCO's  who  have  completed  a 
specified  number  of  years  of  satisfactory  service." 

Spouses  of  officers 

"My  husband  has  had  to  work  3  of  the  last  5  4th  of  July's  and 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  He  has  over  67  days  of  leave  on  the 
books  but  is  told  'don't  request  more  than  a  week's  leave  at  a 
time.  Nothing  can  be  planned  because  of  his  schedule.  It  seems 
like  there  is  no  more  life  after  his  work  because  he  spends  the 
good  hours  10-12  hours  on  weekdays;  5-6  hours  on  weekends  at 
work. 

"In  the  best  interest  of  family  and  continuity  of  my  husband's 
job,  I  would  like  to  see  the  length  of  tours  extended  from  3  to 
5  years.  Not  necessarily  in  the  same  job  but  in  the  same  area.” 
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Enlisted  Members 

"There  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  definitive  guidance 
concerning  the  USMCR-FTS  program.  There  is  little  policy 
pertaining  to  AGRs  in  Marine  Corps  directives.  Next  time  a 
program  of  this  magnitude  is  started  there  should  be  a  firm 
delineation  of  status  and  benefits" 

"Do  you  have  career  status  in  the  FTS  program?  Good 
question. . .but  who  knows?" 

"Reenlistment  bonus's  are  totally  out  of  FTS  personnel  reach. 
Although  FTS  people  don't  get  PCS  orders  as  do  regular  service 
persons,  we  still  fill  a  niche  in  the  workplace  &  work  and 
perform  just  as  hard  as  the  regular  counterparts:  this  I  feel 
is  a  little  unfair.  Even  if  FTS  people  could  receive  a  portion 
of  a  reenlistment  bonus  as  an  incentive,  it  beats  getting 
nothing . " 

"I... feel  that  there  should  be  some  type  of  SRB  Program  for 
people  on  FTS.  The  regular  marines  can  receive  one  and  the  SMCR 
marine  can  receive  one  but  not  the  FTS  marine." 

"FTS  should  be  eligible  for  bonuses,  [and]... be  more  career 
oriented. " 

"FTS  personnel  should  be  handled  separate  from  SMCR  personnel 
in  terms  of  promotions  and  reenlistment  bonuses." 

Air  National  Guard 

Officers 

"The  AGR  Program  should  be  expanded.  As  the  civilian 
personnel  officer  (AGR)  it  is  clear  to  me  our  AGR  Force  is 
extremely  stable,  whereas,  we  experience  an  inordinate  turnover 
of  civilian  personnel." 

"My  wife  has  completed  her  doctorate  during  my  time  in  service 
but  has  found  it  impossible  to  land  a  full  time  faculty  job  in 
her  area  of  expertise  at  a  local  university.  We  have  been  told 
the  reason  is  my  potential  (and  real)  instability  as  a  military 
man.  I  think  job  placement  service  for  sponsors  desiring  full 
time  employment  should  be  support  by  the  Federal  Government." 

"Because  I  am  living  in  low  rent  housing  I  have  lost  what  VHA 
I  was  receiving  monthly.  If  I  would  go  out  and  find  housing 
which  is  mere  expensive  and  better  quality  I  understand  that  I 
could  qualify  for  the  allowance.  This  seems  to  favor  those  who 
can  afford  higher  quality  property." 
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"Areas  that  need  immediate  attention  and  improvement: 
Retirement  benefits,  pay  and  allowances,  family  medical 
(CHAMPUS)  and  dental  benefits,  use  of  the  commissary.  I 
genuinely  resent  my  active-duty  counterpart  (same  time  in  grade, 
19  years)  being  a  Lt  Col  or  even  a  full  Colonel,  and  here  I  am  a 
Major  looking  for  a  Lt  Col  billet  -  and  will  probably  be  ROPA'ed 
to  Lt  Col  at  20  years  service.  Yet,  I  am  and  have  been  a  good 
officer,  have  done  a  good  job,  and  have  not  stepped  on  anyone's 
toes.  My  OER's  are  good.  I  could  understand,  perhaps,  if  all  I 
had  to  do  was  fly  my  F-4,  but  in  today's  Air  Rational  Guard 
this,  as  in  the  Air  Force,  is  not  the  case  either. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  lot  of  paperwork  and  additional  duties 
that  seem  to  crush  every  flying  hour  -  the  very  reason  I  left 
the  Regular  Air  Force  over  nine  years  ago.  Yes,  the  Air 
National  Guard  appears  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  like  the  Air 
Force  -  and  this  is  the  reason  I  am  somewhat  dissatisfied." 

"Dependent  health  care  at  military  hospital  is  totally 
unsatisfactory.  Courtesy  of  a  'sense  of  care'  is  non-existent. 
My  wife  and  I  both  feel  very  hesitant  about  relying  on  their 
services.  We  had  our  first  child  in  a  civilian  hospital  because 
of  this  feeling." 

Enlisted  Members 

"Re-enlistment  bonus  should  be  equal  across  the  board.  AGR 
personnel  should  not  be  restricted  to  extension  of  current 
enlistments. " 

"Once  I  started  working  as  an  AGR  I  decided  to  make  a  career 
and  one  day  get  retired  from  the  Active  Duty  service  as  an  AGR. 
Today,  after  four  years  of  service  I  really  don't  know  if  I  can 
do  it.  For  example,  there  is  a  case  in  our  unit  where  an  AGR 
after  8  years  or  more  of  service,  outstanding  recruiter, 
individual  who  thought  he  can  make  a  career  of  this  program 
(AGR)  his  orders  were  not  extended  without  any  explanation." 

"As  far  as  job  security  I  don't  feel  secure  at  all.  An  AGR 
member  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  and  an  AGR  member  can  be 
settled  with  his  family,  have  a  secure  home  a  good  school  for 
his/her  children  then  get  orders  to  move  two  hundred  miles  away 
and  start  all  over  again.  In  my  opinion  the  AGR  member  is  in 
the  same  status  as  an  active  army  member  but  the  AGR  member  has 
nothing  that  the  active  army  member  has  such  as  promotions, 
health  care  facilities,  commissary  privileges,  etc.  I  believe 
the  AGR  program  is  far  from  being  suitable  or  secure  enough  to 
satisfy  AGR  members  so  that  they  feel  secure  about  their  jobs 
and  future." 
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"The  only  change  1  know  of  that  would  ruin  the  AGR  program 
would  be  to  PCS  people  on  AGR  without  their  approval.  I  would 
leave  the  program  before  going  PCS  as  would  most  of  the  other 
AGR  members  I  work  with." 

"My  major  problem  with  the  AGR/TAR  program  is  the  forced 
compatibility  structure  between  the  technician  force  and  AGR's/ 
This  ties  AGR  rank  to  an  unrelated  pay  scale  structure  thus 
causing  dead  ending  with  no  promotion  possibilities  or  possible 
demotion  due  to  circum 

"I  went  under  the  AGR  program  some  five  years  ago.  I  was 
briefed  and  made  very  important  decisions  based  on  their 
information  and  now  have  been  told  five  yrs.  later  that  this  or 
this  does  not  apply.  One  of  these  changes  according  to  my 
figures  has  added  over  2  1/2  yrs  to  the  total  time  I  need  to 
acquire  in  order  to  qualify  for  20  years  of  active  duty.  While 
displeased  with  this  info  I'm  to  the  point  were  I  have  to  stay 
in  order  to  qualify  for  some  type  of  retirement." 

"With  the  AGR  program,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  policy  of 
mandatory  retirement  upon  completing  20  years.  I  do  not  agree 
with  retiring  at  rank  held  at  retirement,  instead  of  highest 
rank  held  as  in  Active  Duty  Status  and  reserve  status." 

"The  policy  of  not  allowing  enlisted  AGR  personnel  to  retire 
with  highest  rank  held  is  unfair  in  my  estimation." 

"Family's  ability  to  handle  cost  of  living:  Upon  reporting  to 
my  new  duty  station  in  AUG  85,  I  was  over  paid  not  once  but 
three  times.  For  the  next  four  months  I  received  little  or  no 
pay  at  all.  No  pay  coupled  with  the  total  cost  of  the  move 
(Furnished  to  unfurnished  House)  has  put  an  extreme  financial 
strain  on  my  family.  I  dir*  not  receive  a  LES  for  4  months  and 
found  out  that  I  was  credited  for  receiving  $220.00  a  month 
Recruiters  Pro  Pay.  I  contacted  the  NCO  in  charge  of  AGR 
personnel  for  the  state  and  was  assured  that  would  be  taken  care 
of.  Four  months  later  I'm  told  it's  recruiting's  responsibility 
to  drop  the  Pro  Pay." 

"On  31  Dec  1985  I  began  a  3  year  AGR  tour  taking  a  reduction 
from  E-6  to  E-5.  My  pay  was  delayed  for  approx.  2  months.  In 
between  the  time  of  my  last  civilian  job  and  first  military 
check  I  received  a  casual  pay  and  an  advance  pay  both  as  E~6. 

The  advance  pay  has  started  being  taken  out  of  my  regular  pay. 

A  request  has  been  forwarded  thru  channels  to  get  my  base  pay  to 
what  it  should  be.  My  comment  is  this  that  more  care  should  be 
taken  at  the  pay  centers  cause  it  only  causes  hardships  on 
families  in  the  long  run." 
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"I  am  a  Security  Policeman  in  the  AGR  Program.  It  seems 
unfair  to  me  that,  we,  who  work,  holidays,  weekends,  nights,  and 
evenings,  should  in  addition  work  additional  days  to  make  up 
(UTA's) 

"My  BAQ  +  VHA  exceeds  my  housing  costs  by  a  figure  of  $7.95 
per  month.  However  in  order  to  accpiire  housing  at  that  figure  I 
am  forced  to  live  60  miles  one  way  from  the  base  at  which  I  zun 
stationed.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  live  in  the  area  of  the  base 
my  housing  costs  would  equal  approximately  double  the  amount  I 
2un  receiving  for  BAQ  +  VHA.  Couple  this  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  base  housing  available  at  the  base  I  am  stationed 
at." 


There  are  no  Dental  or  Medical  facilities  on  this  base  either 
on  normal  days  or  on  UTA  weekends.  I  am  forced  to  get  care  a 
distance  of  67  miles  one  way. 

"Because  we  are  located  over  50  miles  from  our  servicing 
military  Installation,  Medical,  Dental,  BX,  Commissary,  etc.  are 
not  a  benefit  for  us." 

"Geographically  separated  AGR's  should  be  able  to  have 
contract  doctor's  and  dentist  rather  than  traveling  more  than  30 
miles  to  the  nearest  military  medical  facilities  at  no  expense 
to  the  AGR." 

"I  am  satisfied  with  my  job,  and  the  people  I  work  with.  But 
the  only  complaint  I  have  as  being  an  AGR  is  the  medical.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  buy  a  health  plan  like  a  technician  in 
the  guard.  I  have  tried  but  I  have  been  told  the  I  have  to  use 
the  base  hospital.  If  I  could  afford  it,  I  would  pay  for  a 
health  plan  for  my  family  and  be  able  to  go  to  a  civilian 
hospital  or  Dr." 

"We  are  having  problems  with  dependent  care  at  the  Army 
Medical  Center,  a.  He  are  required  to  go  to  civilian  support 
for  my  wife's  annual  mammogram,  cost,  $400.00.  Don't  advertise 
quality,  cost  free  medical  programs!  b.  The  pharmacy  support  is 
adequate;  however,  there  has  been  exceptionally  long  lines  of 
waiting  periods  for  service,  i.e.,  3-4  hours  in  line  or  waiting 
area.  Inexcusable,  Inappropriate  and  certainly  does  not  proved 
'Quality  of  Life'  as  advertised.  The  medical  care  provided  for 
me  as  a  military  member  is  satisfactory.  However,  the  dependent 
medical  care  must  be  Improved!" 

"Under  the  AGR  program  when  there  are  no  military  medical 
facilities  available  in  the  vicinity  of  your  base,  the  nearest 
active  duty  facility  must  be  used  for  non-emergency  medical 
care.  In  my  case,  this  is  roughly  5  hours  driving  time  away.  I 
feel  this  is  a  waste  of  government  money  and  time  when  a 
civilian  doctor  is  readily  available  where  I  am  located.  My 
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complaints  concerning  the  medical  care  available  to  me.  In 
particular,  are  listed  below:  1.  Although  the  medical  care  at  a 
gov't  hospital  Is  'free',  I  am  paid  approx.  $130  for  mileage  to 
and  from  the  facility,  plus  I  am  absent  from  my  place  of  work 
for  2-3  days  depending  on  what  time  my  appointment  Is  for,  and 
any  tests  etc.  that  need  done  while  I  am  there,  so  It  Is  also 
costing  the  government  my  wages  and  BAS  of  approx.  $125  or  a 
total  of  $255  for  ONE  visit  for  non-emergency  medical  care,  not 
to  mention  the  wear  and  tear  on  my  own  civilian  vehicle,  i.e. 
tires,  oil  etc.  2.  In  order  to  obtain  an  appointment  the 
average  time  you  have  to  wait  Is  two  weeks  to  30  days.  Then  you 
see  the  general  practitioner  who  listens  to  your  complaint  then 
does  some  blood  tests,  or  x-rays  and  most  often  than  not,  refers 
you  to  a  specialist.  Upon  trying  to  make  an  appointment  with 
the  specialist,  they  have  to  have  a  form  'referring'  you  before 
you  get  an  appointment  (which  Is  on  the  average,  30  days  from 
then!)  By  the  time  this  Is  all  accomplished,  the  problem  you 
had  could  have  been  cleared  up  by  a  civilian  practitioner  in  two 
or  three  visits.  1  am  very  dissatisfied  with  the  medical  care  I 
receive  as  an  AGR  member.  There  are  a  lot  of  AGR's  on  my  base 
who  feel  the  same  way  as  I  do.  If  anything  could  be  done  to 
help  make  medical  care  more  easily  obtainable  as  well  as  a 
higher  quality  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  have  government 
facilities  available  in  the  locality,  I  think  that  the  morale 
would  Improve  greatly,  plus  a  lot  more  people  could  effectively 
be  treated  and  not  suffer  in  silence  because  it  takes  so  long  to 
get  an  approval.  In  short,  our  work  would  improve  immensely." 

"There  is  a  very  strong  difference  between  the  active 
components  and  those  of  us  that  are  AGR  in  the  Guard,  in  my 
opinion.  Although  we  share  the  common  goal  of  defense  of  our 
country,  I  feel  in  most  cases,  mostly  hospital  care  we  should 
have  a  HMO  or  some  outside  hospital  plan  for  ourselves  and 
families.  (I  would  not  mind  if  its  cost  was  contributory) .  In 
my  own  case  my  duty  station  and  my  medical  records  are  about  50 
miles  away,  and  the  military  medical  facility  is  yet  another  35 
miles  away  from  my  home.  Personally  speaking,  the  active  duty 
benefits  available  to  myself  and  family  have  never  been  fully 
explained  to  me.  Therefore,  we  are  unaware  of  thing  that  are 
available  to  us.  Benefits  are  a  very  valuable  asset  to  any 
working  person  and  the  fact  that  we  really  don't  know  whats 
available  to  us,  bothers  me.  Medical  care  for  myself  is  my 
biggest  concern." 

"Being  on  an  AGR  tour,  we  are  so  far  away  from  the  medical  and 
dental  picture  that  as  an  example,  to  get  Eye  Glasses  we  can  pay 
from  our  own  pocket/Go  on  a  four  hour  drive  to  the  other  side  of 
the  States  to  a  guard  medical  site/or  go  thru  3/4  weeks  of 
waiting  for  paperwork  approval  to  get  Eye  Glasses." 
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"Under  the  AGR  program  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for 
upward  mobility.  Even  if  one  could  go  one  grade  over  his  rank 
this  would  provide  a  positive  incentive.  If  a  person  as  an  E7 
could  be  promoted  to  E8  before  he  retired  this  would  help  in 
keeping  people  in  the  program." 

"Under  the  present  policy  a  person  in  the  AGR  program  who  has 
over  15  years  of  active  duty  is  locked  into  the  grade  he/she 
presently  has  and  is  not  given  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
or  promotion.  I  am  presently  the  full  time  Training  NCO  for  a 
unit  in  the  grade  of  E-7.  The  maximum  pay  grade  for  the 
Operations  NCO  position  I  wanted  to  make  application  for  is  E-9. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  possibly 
retire  as  an  E-9  or  E-8,  but  under  the  present  policy  in  fact  I 
am  being  told  that  I  am  as  high  as  I  will  EVER  go  (MSG/E-7)  and 
that  is  what  I  will  retire  at." 

"Promotion  policy  for  the  AGR  member  is  undoubtedly  the  worst 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  I  have  been  at  my  present  rank  for  ten 
(10)  years  and  can't  be  promoted  because  of  the  position  NGB  put 
me  in.  Merit  promotions  do  not  apply  to  AGR  members.  l  feel 
that  as  a  Training  NCO  for  my  unit  which  has  a  strength  of  135  I 
am  one  of  the  key  personnel  in  the  unit.  In  July  of  this  year  I 
am  being  reduced  one  grade  because  of  the  position  I  am  holding. 
Other  AGR  members  in  my  unit  have  been  doing  their  jobs  for 
eight  years  and  are  fully  qualified  but  not  for  AGR  members, 
these  same  members  are  being  forced  to  attend  10-13  week  MOS 
producing  schools.  i  feel  this  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and 
a  big  misuse  of  government  monies." 

"The  promotion  of  AGR  Support  Personnel  doesn't  move  well,  we 
must  attend  Active  duty  Schools  for  up  to  10  weeks  at  a  time, 
which  is  hard  to  work  into  our  Schedule.  We  should  be  promoted 
on  a  separate  basis  than  Part  timers  because  our  Duty  Positions 
in  the  unit  hold  Back  good  Part  timers  from  advancing  in  Rank 
and  Position." 

"The  fact  that  an  AGR  t  ikes  home  more  money  than  a  given 
supervisor  or  even  the  chief  of  supply,  is  not  a  reason  to  pass 
the  person  by  for  promotion.  I  believe  that  the  disparity 
between  AGR's  and  technicians  in  this  area  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  poor  morale  in  the  Air  National  Guard  today." 

"So  far  since  starting  on  the  AGR  program  I  have  had  some 
negative  experiences  as  to  how  certain  rights,  privileges  and 
programs  are  available  to  me.  I  seem  to  be  running  into  the 
attitude  that  if  something  is  of  a  benefit  to  me  that  Active 
Forces  normally  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  it's  not  available 
to  me  because  I  am  'only  a  Title  32  and  that  isn't  like  regular 
active  duty. '  On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  something  more 
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restrictive  that  applies  to  the  Active  Forces  then  I  am  told 
that  I  have  to  conform  because  'that  is  noxnal  procedure  for  the 
Active  Forces  and  you  are  on  active  duty." 

"I  attend  weekend  UTA  with  no  extra  pay  for  the  hours  worked 
during  my  normal  off-duty  hours  (Sat.  &  Sun.)  and  no  time  off  to 
compensate  for  this  time.  If  I  take  a  Friday  and  the  following 
Monday  off  I  am  charged  with  leave  on  Sat.  and  Sunday  as  well. 
Technicians  receive  Drill  Pay  for  UTA  and  may  take  a  Friday  and 
the  following  Monday  off  with  out  being  charged  with  the 
weekend.  On  regular  Air  Force  bases  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Civilian  and  Military  personnel  and  a  set  of  procedures  that 
covers  these  things  for  each.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  same  can't 
be  true  on  ANG  bases  between  the  AGR  and  Technician  personnel. 
Promotion  stability  is  another  policy  I  contend  with.  I  started 
this  tour  as  a  TSgt  in  a  position  that  the  UMD  listed  as  a  TSgt 
slot.  The  Support  Personnel  Manning  Document  listed  it  as  a 
GS-7  slot.  The  Support  Personnel  Manning  Document  has  been  re¬ 
classified  as  a  WG-8.  Due  to  'Rank  Comparability'  I  am  now 
considered  a  'Military  Overgrade'  and  if  I  wish  to  remain  on  AGR 
status  and  in  the  same  position  I  would  have  to  accept  a 
demotion  to  SSgt.  The  UMD  still  shows  this  position  as  a  TSgt 
slot  and  I  feel  this  should  be  the  only  bearing  as  to  my  rank 
and  not  because  of  any  civilian  classification." 

"Great  disparity  in  the  application  of  rights  and  benefits 
between  the  AGR/Guard  Technician  personnel,  it  is  the  lack  of 
concern  for  the  AGR  member  that  has  soured  me  toward  the  AGR 
program  as  a  whole  and  I  have  21  good  years  of  service.  This 
matter  may  not  be  finished  yet." 

"The  AGR  program  has  several  areas  of  built-in,  unintentional 
discrimination.  (l)  The  requirement  that  AGR's  perform  drills 
with  technicians  (who  receive  additional  pay) .  (2)  The  quota 

system  on  E7-E9  promotions  allows  technicians  to  be  promoted  to 
these  top  3  grades  and  restricts  AGR's.  (3)  The  'Grandfather 
Clause'  for  technicians  to  be  promoted  to  E6  at  12  yrs  and  E7  at 
20  yrs  service  does  not  apply  to  AGR's.  This  could  conceivably 
allow  a  technician  with  12  yrs  of  service  to  move  ahead  of  an 
AGR  (in  a  SSgt  slot)  with  more  time  in  service." 

"1)  Dismissal  Policy  -  Being  an  AGR  we  are  subject  to  being 
dismissed  from  Active  Duty  within  60  days  if  we  displease  the 
technician  in  charge  or  reduction  in  force  as  required  by  budget 
restraints. 

2)  Lack  of  Opportunity  to  Advance  -  Because  technicians 
control  the  major  operations  of  this  facility  they  also  control 
who  gets  what  position  even  the  AGR  positions  that  are  available 
from  time  to  time.  In  a  word  they  put  who  they  want  in  these 
positions  not  especially  who  might  be  qualified. 

3)  Lack  of  Recognition  for  AGRs  -  As  a  vital  part  of  the 
operation  of  this  facility." 
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"I  am  interested  in  seeing  a  stable  promotion  system  for 
Active  Duty  Air  National  Guard  Personnel.  Currently,  the  only 
way  for  me  to  be  a  supervisor  or  hold  a  grade  above  E-6  is  to 
get  out  of  the  Active  Duty  program  and  be  a  civilian  technician. 
This  is  a  very  important  issue  because  I  have  invested  15  years 
of  military  service  and  would  like  very  much  to  continue  my 
career  in  a  Active  Duty  Military  status.** 

"Do  not  think  personnel  on  AGR  should  be  required  to  work  the 
drill  weekend  as  two  added  work  days  per  month.  A  non-AGR 
person  receives  compensation  for  all  time  he  participates.  All 
GS  or  WG  personnel  who  work  along  side  AGR  personnel  do  not  get 
penalized  for  there  full  time  employment  status." 

"There  is  still  a  lot  of  Inequity  in  the  AGR  program.  I  think 
a  survey  of  the  AGR  personnel  that  have  changed  from  AGR  to 
technician  would  show  this." 

"Promotion  potential  is  almost  nil  for  AGR  personnel.  Most 
are  frozen  in  a  low  enlisted  slot  with  no  advancement 
opportunities.  Many  have  had  to  convert  to  civil-service 
positions  to  increase  pay  and  rank.  I  have  attempted  to  convert 
on  many  openings,  all  though  my  applications  have  been  received 
as  'highly-qualified*,  I  have  yet  to  receive  one  of  these 
positions.  It  is  my  opinion  that  less  qualified  civil-service 
personnel  are  given  these  positions  for  up  grade.  The  overall 
view  by  AGR  personnel  is  that  politics  play  a  major  role  in 
whether  AGR  or  civil-service  personnel  are  selected  for  the 
vacancy.  As  you  can  imagine  morale  is  quite  low.  AGR  personnel 
used  to  get  2  days  compensatory  time  off  for  attending  the  2  day 
monthly  UTA  but  for  unexplained  reasons  no  long  do  so.  We  are 
expected  to  work  alongside,  doing  the  same  job  as  civil-service 
technicians  for  less  pay,  less  benefits,  and  with  no  way  to 
voice  our  unhappiness  about  any  situation.  The  most  inequitable 
situation  occurs  when  we  are  sent  TDY  alongside  our  civil- 
service  technicians,  who  draw  as  much  as  2  times  as  much  per- 
dlem  and  travel  money  as  AGR  personnel  for  the  same  TDY  period. 
Some  of  us  have  been  working  in  our  present  positions  for 
several  years  and  if  we  were  to  convert  to  civil-service,  even 
in  the  same  job,  we  would  have  to  start  in  the  pay  grade  of  step 
I." 


"I  became  an  AGR  5  years  ago.  since  that  time  regs  have 
changed  and  no  compensation  time  can  be  given  for  any  extra  duty 
no  matter  what.  There  is  a  normal  duty  week  for  full  time 
federal  techs  (5  days  a  wk)  but  none  for  AGR's.  AGR's  are 
required  to  attend  all  unit  training  assemblies,  annual 
training,  special  activities,  etc.  etc.  with  out  any  comp  time. 
The  last  two  AGR's  picked  as  the  best  most  qualified  for 
supervisory  positions  were  given  the  option  to  take  the  jobs 
federal  tech  or  not  take  the  jobs  at  all.  One  chose  to  convert 
the  other  didn't.  Now  how  fair  is?  Who  do  the  AGR's  contact 
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for  Input  into  their  future?  We  can't  depend  on  the  regulations 
like  I  learned  to  in  the  AF.  They  can  be  changed  on  a  whim  by 
the  states.” 

"On  promotion  we  are  not  treated  fairly.  We  have  to  compete 
against  part  time  people  for  our  promotions  even  though  we  are 
full  time  military.  Our  air-technician  counter  parts  do  not 
have  to  compete  against  part  time  people  for  their  promotions. 

I  would  rather  compete  for  promotion  with  people  in  the  active 
A.F.  or  at  least  with  other  people  in  the  same  status  as  I  am  in 
(AGR) .  In  the  five  years  have  been  an  AGR  I  have  seen  the 
rules  for  opportunities  for  advancement  and  promotion  erode. 

The  attitude  toward  people  in  my  status  (AGR)  on  my  base  is,  if 
you  don't  like  it,  there's  the  gate." 

"Enlisted  AGR  grades  should  be  those  the  individuals  hold  in 
the  military  UDL.  They  should  not  be  based  on  comparability  to 
the  technician  (civilian)  grades  they  substitute.  Downgrading 
from  hard  earned  grades  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  in  the 
AGR  program  does  not  bolster  member's  morale,  nor  does  it  foster 
retention  of  critical  skills  and  dedicated  people." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"My  husband  works  fulltime  on  his  position.  He  works  five 
full  days  a  week  and  two  weekends  a  month.  He  does  not  get 
extra  pay  for  his  weekends  and  comp  time  is  seldom  used  because 
his  work  load  is  so  great.  This  only  gives  us  two  weekends  a 
month  for  family  activities.  On  top  of  this  he  is  complete  CDC 
courses  which  take  more  of  his  home  time  away  from  the  family." 

"Promotion  capability  for  AGR  is  lousy.  One  stays  in  slot  to 
long  -  upward  mobility  is  nil  without  having  to  make  major 
relation  to  undesirable  areas." 

"My  husband  is  an  AGR  in  a  staff  slot  and  he  cannot  be 
promoted . " 

"We  came  into  the  Guard  out  of  the  active  Air  Force  for 
stability  -  something  we  feel  would  benefit  our  children.  With 
all  things  considered,  we  still  feel  it  was  one  of  the  wisest 
decisions  we've  ever  made  -  just  a  bit  lonely  being  so  far  from 
home.  But  it's  nice  not  to  have  to  worry  about  moving  all  the 
time,  and  nice  to  know  we  don't  have  to  be  constantly  leaving 
friends  behind." 

"Hy  husband  is  in  the  AGR  program.  At  the  time  he  took  the 
job,  we  were  promised  all  benefits  of  active  duty  personnel, 
including  base  housing,  base  exchange,  commissary,  and  medical 
clinic.  We  have  been  provided  with  none  of  these  services. 
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"I  wish  someone  would  explain  why  these  men  in  Security  Police 
and  Law  Enforcement  on  Active  Duty  must  pull  their  UTA's  each 
month,  with  no  extra  pay  or  training.  They  must  give  up  2  days 
of  their  days  off  to  do  this." 

"It  would  be  beneficial  if  the  military  provided  a  medical  and 
dental  plan  for  dependents.  It's  very  'time  consuming'  to  drive 
several  children  a  distance  of  46  miles  fone  wav^  for  medical 
and  dental  work  -  not  to  mention  loss  of  school  time.  Also, 
there  are  long  distance  telephone  charges  to  be  paid  while 
trying  to  set  up  appointments." 

"In  the  ANG  any  person  who  is  A6R  gets  all  the  overtime 
because  its  cheaper  for  the  government,  because  AGR  is  salary. 
When  there  is  only  one  or  two  AGR  that  means  a  lot  of  late 
nights  and  weekends  spent  at  work  and  little  time  spent  with 
family." 

"I  think  that  the  only  reason  that  anyone  would  seek  other 
employment  would  be  for  the  pay.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there 
is  such  a  difference  between  what  the  full-time  guard  personnel 
earn  and  what  they  could  earn  at  civilian  employment.  Many 
guard  members  leave  for  just  that  reason.  It  seems  to  be  a 
waste  for  them  after  all  their  military  training  to  have  to  go 
elsewhere  for  better  pay." 

"His  rank  tied  into  civilian  pay  grades.  He's  running  a 
chance  of  losing  a  stripe  because  of  the  position  he's  in  that's 
tied  to  civilian  pay.  He  has  over  60  days  leave  on  the  books 
because  he  can  get  so  little  time  off." 


Military  Technician  Mawhcrs  and  Spouses 

Army  National  Guard 

Officers 

"I  am  a  National  Guard  Technician  with  21  years  GS  service, 
and  25  years  of  pure  ARNGUS  time.  The  Guard  has  been  good  to  me 
and  my  family.  There  have  been  some  tense  times,  while  the 
State,  and  I  imagine  all  States,  were  figuring  out  'what  is 
what'  with  the  Selective  Retention  Boards.  But,  all  in  all  the 
Guard  is  a  good  program,  with  benefits,  opportunities  for 
gratifying  work  and  recognition." 

"There  are  certain  discrepancies  in  the  Civil  Service/AGR  pay 
compatibility  for  full-time  technicians. 

RXAMPT.B;  A  CW2  Technician  (Civil  Service-GS7)  can  have  all  of 
his/her  Full-Time  AGR  Technicians  making  as  much  as  twice  the 
salary  as  him/herself. 

PROBLEM;  Having  individuals  of  a  lower  enlisted  grade  make  more 
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than  their  supervisor  is  both  demoralizing  and  inadequate, 
resulting  in  many  of  our  qualified  leaders  with  the  expertise 
that  is  so  desperately  needed,  with  no  alternative  but  to  leave 
the  full  time  technician  force. 

SOLUTIOW;  Place  priority  on  making  first  level/second  level 
supervisors  AGR  positions  prior  to  the  lower  ranks.  This  will 
attract  higher  caliber  supervisors  while  maintaining  the  ones 
currently  aboard  from  going  to  the  civilian  market  where  the 
benefits  are  markedly  higher." 

"As  a  NG  Technician  I  am  not  authorized  to  be  paid  overtime. 

I  am  however  authorized  comp  time;  but  working  an  average  of  84 
hours  a  pay  period  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  this 
time  off.  Not  being  able  to  utilize  my  annual  leave  as  i  deem 
necessary.  I  feel  I  should  be  given  the  same  opportunity  as  any 
other  federal  employee,  e.g.  to  be  placed  on  AT,  FTTD,  etc...., 
to  accomplish  specified  tasks/missions  when  funding  is 
available.  If  I  am  an  employee  of  the  Postal  Dept.,  IBM  or  TI 
etc....,  I  could  take  annual  leave  when  approved,  and  pull 
additional  AT,  FTTD  etc....  But  as  a  NG  Technician,  I  am 
discriminated  against  by  NGR  37-111,  in  that  if  the  task/mission 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  my  day-to-day  employment  I  will  not  be 
placed  on  active  duty." 

"The  big  problem  is  some  enlisted  members  will  not  be  able  to 
attain  the  20  years  for  technician  or  military  retirement  by  age 
60." 


"I  no  longer  receive  the  benefits  that  the  common  Guard  member 
receives  and  have  actually  been  treated  as  a  second  class 
citizen  in  some  respects  simply  because  I  work  for  the  guard 
'full  time.'  I  was  informed  after  I  took  the  position  that 
technicians  were  not  eligible  for  loan  repayment  bonuses  that 
other  members  receive  because  I  am  a  full-timer." 

We  have  been  Informed  that  we  (full  time  employees)  must 
attend  regular  army  service  schools  to  receive  military 
promotions.  Not  only  is  this  procedure  grossly  unfair,  it  is 
prejudicial  and  (in  my  opinion)  unconstitutional.  Why  should 
the  fact  that  my  civilian  employer  happens  to  be  the  federal 
government  force  me  to  be  gone  from  my  family  for  over  17  weeks 
to  get  a  promotion  from  W2  to  W3  and  an  additional  22  weeks  to 
be  promoted  from  W3  to  W4,  when  any  other  warrant  in  the  guard 
can  (qualify  by  correspondence.  The  situation  for  full  timers  is 
getting  to  the  point  where  no  one  wants  to  stay  for  any  length 
of  time.  We  spend  thousands  of  dollars  and  many  weeks  of  time 
to  train  new  people  only  to  see  them  leave  to  the  private  sector 
as  soon  as  they  are  trained." 

"In  my  full  time  job  as  a  National  Guard  Technician  they  want 
me  to  Impersonate  my  regular  army  count  rpart.  I  feel  I  am  a 
civilian  employee  and  should  not  be  required  to  wear  the 
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military  uniform.  We  do  not  receive  the  same  benefits  and  are 
often  confused  with  regular  Army  personnel  when  we  are  in 
uniform. ” 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"I  am  very  disturbed  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  unfair  wage 
practices  in  regard  to  AGR  classification.  The  decision  to 
classify  an  employee  or  position  as  AGR  seems  to  be  at  the  whim 
of  the  Adjutant  General  and  the  end  result  can  be  two  employees 
doing  the  same  job  with  a  large  discrepancy  in  salary.  Also,  an 
employee  can  be  promoted  into  a  position  that  was  AGR  for  the 
previous  employee  but  the  AGR  status  is  removed  for  the  new 
employee. " 

"The  gap  between  AGR/Civil  Service  (Technician)  pay  is  too 
great.  My  husband  is  an  officer,  and  a  AGR-SP4  makes  more 
money.  This  is  not  only  unfair,  but  it  is  a  poor  placement  of 
priority  on  the  part  of  the  full-time  force.  You're  gonna  mess 
around  and  lose  probably  the  best  logistician  the  Army  has, 
based  on  an,  inadequate  at  best,  manning  arrangement." 

"The  difference  in  pay  between  the  AGR  and  the  Technician, 
penalizes  the  technicians  who  have  given  the  Guard  the  most 
years  of  service.  I  feel  there  should  be  only  1  program  for 
all." 

"Full  time  tech's  should  have  more  medical  coverage,  free 
clinic  -  dental  -  eye-glasses." 

"I  believe  that  the  National  Guard  &  the  technician  jobs 
should  get  better  annual  raises  than  3%." 

"My  spouse's  'civilian'  job  is  full-time  technician  for  the 
ARNG.  My  husband's  civilian  job  requires  that  he  retain  an 
appropriate  position  in  the  Guard.  My  husband's  duties, 
civilian  &  guard-wise,  do  crossover,  time-wise,  and  there  is  no 
overtime  pay  for  time  spent  on  the  guard  during  the  week  or  on 
off-weekends.  Compensatory  time  is  very  limited,  also.  Because 
of  all  this  extra  time  required,  the  educational  opportunities 
(to  take  advantage  of  the  GI  Bill,  e.g.)  are  nil." 

"Because  my  husband  works  full  time  for  the  Guard,  he  spends 
much  more  time  in  Guard  activities  than  one  weekend  a  month  and 
one  two-week  period  a  year,  yet  we  receive  no  family  medical 
benefits.  Neither  do  we  have  full  commissary  or  PX  privileges. 
If  we  are,  in  fact,  a  'Total  Force'  why  are  Guardsmen's  families 
treated  as  second  class  citizens?" 

"He  has  to  take  several  trips  to  Ft.  Polk  a  year.  This  would 
not  be  so  bad,  if  it  didn't  take  six  weeks  to  get  the  pay  for 
this.  He  usually  has  to  take  enough  money  for  motel,  gas  and 
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meals,  and  we  can't  recover  these  expenses  for  six  weeks.  At 
one  time  the  guard  furnished  him  a  vehicle  to  drive  on  these 
trips,  but  not  any  more.  He  has  to  take  our  private  vehicle.” 

"The  only  real  problem,  is  that  I  miss  him.  I  understand  and 
encourage  his  dedication.  I  would  like  to  see  a  massive 
increase  in  the  use  of  ATA's.  Much  of  his  time  is  volunteered." 

"Nay  I  say  I'm  happy  being  the  wife  of  an  Army  National  Guard 
Technician.  My  husband  is  very  happy  with  his  job  so  that  makes 
me  happy.  Maybe  you  could  make  available  more  ways  the  wives 
could  travel  with  their  husbands.” 

"I  feel  my  husband  spends  far  too  much  of  his  precious  life 
traveling  for  the  National  Guard.  His  small  children  have 
really  missed  seeing  their  daddy  these  past  years.  He  cannot 
have  a  consistent  life  with  all  the  extra  interruptions  besides 
the  drills!  Since  the  beginning  of  January  1986  my  husband  has 
had  3  free  weekends  off  of  guard  drills  or  guard  related  trips 
he  has  had  to  make!  (It  is  now  April  17th) .  He  has  to  drive  6 
1/2  hours  to  drill  and  home  again  after  drill  until  he  has  a 
position  here  in  our  new  location.  My  husband  is  a  full-time 
Guard  technician.  He  feels  frustrated  with  this  time  schedule 
as  he  has  no  consistent  time  to  complete  a  project.  He  works 
overtime  at  work  and  brings  a  lot  of  his  work  home  to  finish. 

We  wish  we  could  have  some  of  the  pressure  taken  off  -  but  there 
is  so  much  to  be  done  and  he  is  very  dedicated  to  his  work." 

"Because  my  husband  is  both  a  loyal  and  dedicated  individual 
in  his  position  as  a  Military  Technician,  he  puts  in  far  more 
many  hours  than  I  prefer.  Drill  schedules  are  fair,  however, 
the  number  of  extra  weekends  he  works  due  to  additional 
responsibilities  and  volunteered  time  affects  our  personal  life 
continually.  Additional  time  away  from  home  includes  4  'Admin' 
nites  a  month  (which  is  ridiculous) ,  3-4  days  on  the  advance  at 
'AT'  and  staff  support  for  other  units.  I  feel  that  these 
additional  responsibilities  should  be  distributed  more  equally 
among  M-Day  personnel." 

"There  is  no  possible  way  you  could  increase  his  schedule.  He 
is  a  very  dedicated  man  and  may  have  1  weekend  a  month  free 
now. " 

"I  would  truly  love  it  if  Training  Technicians  really  worked 
only  40  hour  weeks  and  National  Guard  Officers  obligations  only 
involved  1  weekend  a  month  and  2  weeks  at  summer  camp.  That, 
gentlemen  is  pure  fiction!  XO  12  years .  there  has  never  been  a 
time  that  has  held  true.  I  feel,  that  by  advertising  it  as 
such,  you  contribute  to  family  problems.  In  this  house  at 
least,  the  Army  National  Guard  has  always  been  my  husband's 
other  full-time  job." 
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"Out  of  the  past  four  months,  he  has  had  a  total  of  three  full 
weekends  free.  He  has  also  attended  two  required  schools  during 
these  four  months,  in  two  eastern  states.  This  is  why  we  would 
not  be  happy  about  Increased  drill  time.  He  has  been  in  the 
National  Guard  for  33  years,  32  years  as  a  Technician.  Unless 
he  is  not  retained  (which  is  very  unlikely)  he  will  have  served 
for  37  years  when  he  retires.  He  maintain  that  the  military  has 
been  good  to  us,  overall  (l  put  nine  years  in,  resigning  in 
1984) ." 

"I  personally  think  the  National  Guard  is  taking  absolutely 
too  much  of  the  guardsmember's  off  time.  It  is  no  longer  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  but  the  *norm*  that  my  spouse  will  spend 
additional  weekends  for  drills,  schools,  conferences.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  have  a  family  life  when  your  spouse  is 
always  away  doing  something  for  the  National  Guard.  I  think 
that  what  my  husband  does  is  important  and  I  do  not  complain  to 
him,  however  for  the  last  2  years  I  think  he  is  overly  involved 
with  National  Guard  activities.  My  friends  who  are  married  to 
guardsmen  feel  the  same  way.” 

"I  feel  the  Guard  is  demanding  more  and  more  time  of  my 
husband  and  others  like  him,  this  puts  a  great  stress  on  our 
relationship.  I  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  other  Guard 
wives  and  they  all  have  the  same  complaint.  The  Guard  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  family  and  their  support,  but  do  little  if 
nothing  to  make  any  improvement  of  the  situation." 

"My  husband  works  as  a  supply  technician  with  his  guard  unit. 
He  makes  really  good  money  for  our  community.  My  only  complaint 
is  the  added  drills  he's  been  having  to  make.  Once  or  twice  a 
month  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  three  or  four  times  a  month  is 
ridiculous." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  am  concerned  with  the  unfairness  to  technicians  in 
requirements  for  job  alignment  which  limits  upward  mobility  in 
rank  and  the  threat  of  the  retention  board  for  technician  who 
hold  senior  enlisted  ranks  but  have  not  attained  age  55  and 
eligible  for  maximum  retirement  benefits." 

"I  feel  I  am  a  very  qualified  solider  but  never  get  any  credit 
for  my  full  time  work  with  the  20  year  retention  board.  I  feel 
that  my  &  my  fellow  workers  attitude  toward  the  Guard  has  went 
from  a  perfect  10  to  a  perfect  O.  My  wife  of  20  years  is  very 
upset  with  my  full  time  job  &  my  military  career.  With  2 
children  wanting  to  start  college  &  another  with  an  illness 
which  costs  extra  money  every  month  I  do  not  know  from  one  year 
to  the  next  whether  I'll  have  a  job  or  not." 
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"Disagree  with  the  policy  of  compatibility  for  technicians. 
Non-technicians  benefit  from  the  diversity  offered  by  membership 
in  a  unit  other  than  their  work  site  &  in  many  cases  in  totally 
different  activities  that  performed  on  their  civilian  job." 

"Because  of  mandatory  meetings  and  service  schools,  I  have 
recently  completed  48  days  with  only  one  day  off.  This  is  not 
counting  evenings  spent  in  the  Armory  and  phone  calls  at  home. 
All  of  the  evenings  are  'free  time'  without  pay  or 
compensation. " 

"Selective  Retention  worries  alot  of  Technicians  that  get  in 
20  yrs  military  and  may  only  have  10-15  years  of  federal 
service.  The  30  year  service  by  age  55  seems  like  it  no  longer 
exists  as  it's  impossible  to  stay  in  the  service  that  long 
anymore . " 

"Technicians  should  not  be  forced  out  of  a  job  when  eligible 
for  military  retirement  if  they  wish  to  retire  from  guard." 

"I  feel  that  the  retirement  for  Reservists  is  not  all  that  it 
is  cracked  up  to  be.  Everyone  say's  that  the  retirement  point 
that  you  receive  over  and  above  60,  count's  towards  your  retired 
pay.  This  is  a  lie.  I  think  that  this  should  be  dealt  with  at 
the  signing  of  the  contract  for  any  one  coming  into  the 
reservists,  not  after  the  fact." 

"I  received  a  reenlistment  bonus.  Shortly  after,  I  received  a 
federal  technician  job.  I  soon  forfeited  my  bonus  because  of 
the  job.  I  resigned  from  the  job  7  months  later.  I  still  have 
4  yrs  left  on  my  reenlistment  and  am  still  paying  my  bonus  back. 
I  don't  think  this  is  FAIR." 

"I  feel  that  full  time  Technicians  should  be  eligible  for 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses." 

"An  inequity  pertains  to  Re-enlistment  Bonus.  Before  many 
technicians  are  hired  they  reenlist  under  one  of  the  bonus 
programs.  Upon  reenlisting  there  are  no  promises  of  full  time 
jobs:  however  if  you  do  find  a  Technicians  job  your  bonus  is 
prorated  and  you  lose  anything  paid  to  cover  time  since  your 
entrance  in  the  full  time  Technicians  ranks.  When  this  is  done 
one  may  get  only  1/3  of  your  normal  drill  check  for  a  year  or 
more.  This  policy  doesn't  seem  fair  because  when  one  enlists  he 
doesn't  know  that  he's  going  to  become  a  full-time  Technician. 
The  Guardsman  executed  a  contract  in  good  faith  but  it  seems 
that  the  Guard  has  reneged  on  their  end  of  the  contract.  I  am 
told  that  since  membership  in  the  Guard  is  a  requirement  of 
employment  there  is  no  provision  for  a  bonus.  However  when  the 
Guardsman  enlists  employment  as  a  Technician  is  not  a  condition 
of  enlistment.  Therefore  any  bonus  he  receives  should  be  due 
him." 
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"Why  are  technicians  not  eligible  for  bonuses?!  Just  because 
I  am  in  the  technician  program,  does  not  mean  I  have  to  stay 
until  I  retire!  I  am  not  obligated  to  stay.  I  have  to  stay  in 
the  Guard  to  stay  in  my  job,  but  the  reverse  is  not  true. 
However,  if  I  received  a  bonus  to  stay  in  the  Guard,  it  would 
certainly  have  a  large  Influence  on  staying  with  my  full  time 
job.  The  existing  attitude  that  full-time  technicians  have  to 
stay  in  the  Guard  is  wrong!” 

"As  a  unit  technician,  my  viewpoint  on  the  successes  or 
failures  of  various  AKNG  programs  have  different  considerations 
than  those  of  the  member  who  is  a  strictly  part  time  member. 
While  they  might  complain  about  pay  problems,  promotions  or 
receiving  benefits,  I  would  stress  the  problems  in  managing 
those  areas  and  the  endless  changes,  paperwork  and  red  tape  in 
administering  those  policies  and  programs  that  are  presented  to 
the  part-time  member  as  'good'  reasons  to  join  or  remain  in  the 
guard. " 

"If  it  wasn't  for  my  full  time  technician  job  I  wouldn't  stay 
in  the  Army  Guard  5  minutes . " 

"The  first  problem  that  I  would  like  to  address  concerns  the 
policy  of  technicians  being  required  to  hold  slots  in  the  Guard 
that  are  compatible  with  their  full  time  technician  duties. 

Some  people  say  that  they  would  like  to  do  something  different 
on  drill  time.  However,  by  and  large  the  biggest  complaint  is 
that  this  policy  severely  limits  our  promotional  possibilities. 
For  instance  how  many  E-6  and  above  slots  are  available  in  the 
Maintenance  field.  I  feel  that  I,  and  many  others  like  myself 
have  the  education  and  intelligence  to  perform  in  many  other 
MOS's.  While  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  policy  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  full  time  technicians  should  not  have 
to  take  a  back  seat  to  part  timers.  After  all  the  Guard  is  a 
larger  part  of  our  lives  than  most  part-timers  therefore  we 
should  at  least  have  equal  opportunity  to  advance  ourselves." 

"Full-time  people,  both  AGR  and  Technician,  fill  an  MTO&E 
position  in  the  unit  of  employment.  This  blocks  promotions 
chances  in  the  unit  for  the  part-time  member,  for  example:  I  am 
an  E-7,  filling  an  E-7  position,  the  AGR  person  assigned  is  an 
E-6  filling  an  E-7  position.  This  blocks  two  hard  working  part- 
time  people  from  making  E-7.  The  assigned  recruiter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  assigned  to  HQ  STARC,  and  is  assigned  full-time 
with  this  unit.  His  rank,  and  position  does  not  take  from  the 
units  MTO&E  and  he  can  be  promoted  without  regard  to  the  unit's 
manning.  I  feel  all  AGR/Technicians  should  be  assigned  to  a 
state  MTO&E  and  placed  in  units  such  as  the  recruiter.  The 
Guard  requires  its  full-time  people  to  be  a  member  of  the  unit 
in  which  they  are  employed.  The  Reserve  does  not  require  this. 
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The  full-time  Technician  can  be  a  civilian  employee  or  a  member 
of  a  control  group  and  can  be  promoted  over  and  above  the  units 
MTO&E." 

"I  am  a  full  time  technician  with  the  Guard.  I  feel  that 
technicians  are  discriminated  against  in  many  areas.  Promotion 
is  the  one  area  I  am  most  dissatisfied  with!  As  a  technician,  I 
am  required  to  attend  two  additional  schools  (both  of  which  are 
10  weeks  long)  to  be  eligible  for  promotion,  yet  my  M-Day 
counterpart  does  not.  I  fail  to  see  whv  I  need  more  training  to 
be  promoted.  If  I  were  to  quit  my  full-time  job  today,  I  would 
be  eligible  for  promotion  immediately!  I  am  a  single  parent, 
and  going  away  for  twenty  weeks  would  be  a  hardship.  I  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  because  I  have  no  choice  if  I 
want  to  be  promoted." 

"The  technician  program  is  controlled  too  heavily  by  the  part 
time  guard.  (1)  Retirement  from  Guard  and  full  time  employment 
are  locked  together  leaving  personal  in  the  guard  far  past  there 
best  potential.  (2)  Guard  advancement  is  held  back  due  to 
compatabillty  between  guard  and  full  time  employment.  (3) 

Unable  to  qualify  for  bonus  MOS  because  your  a  full  timer. 
Joining  full  time  if  you  have  already  a  bonus  you  have  to  pay  it 
back.  (4)  Schooling  and  retention  are  much  stricter.  I  don't 
think  we  should  be  singled  out  as  people  to  be  used  with  out 
concideration  just  because  we  are  locked  in  to  our  jobs." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"The  policies  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  at  the  present 
time,  are  very  discriminatory  towards  "Excepted"  National  Guard 
Technicians  when  one  is  required  to  have  Battle  Skills  Course 
for  promotion  and  AGR/M-DAY  personnel  do  not  have  this 
requirement.  In  addition  to  this.  National  Guard  Technicians 
are  considered  last  for  these  schools  behind  AGR  &  M-DAY 
personnel  whose  promotion (s)  are  not  pending  on  mandatory 
attendance.  The  fact  still  remains  that  AGR  personnel  have 
greater  opportunity  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  "lengthy 
schools"  (2-6  weeks)." 

"National  Guard  Technicians  wear  the  same  uniform,  serve  the 
same  country,  put  in  the  same  or  longer  hours  for  less  pay  and 
limited  benefits  -  exclusively  the  use  of  full-time  commissary 
and  medical/dental  privileges.  In  fact.  National  Guard  Bureau 
is  "making  an  example"  of  the  National  Guard  Technicians  when  in 
most  cases  is  better  adapted  and  more  qualified  to  perform 
his/her  duties." 

"GS-07  mil  tech  pay  not  in  line  with  civilians  or  AGR  member 
doing  same  job.  GS-07  under  paid  by  25%. " 
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"Full  time  technicians  do  not  receive  bonus  for  re-enlisting 
but  they  should." 

"I  would  like  to  see  more  attention  given  to  the  problems  of 
the  full  time  technicians.  I  think  they  are  in  a  limbo  of 
confusion  as  far  as  status  is  concerned.  There  should  be  a  more 
definitive  designation  for  them  and  they  should  receive  the  seune 
(or  better  because  I  think  all  enlisted  personnel  deserve  better 
than  they  now  receive)  considerations  than  they  now  receive.  My 
husband  is  employed  by  the  state  military  department  as  a 
civilian  who  wears  an  Army  uniform  to  work  and  is  paid  by  the 
federal  government.  He  is  threatened  with  dismissal  if  he  gains 
too  much  weight  (he  is  not  fat  -  or  even  plump)  because  of 
military  regulations,  but  he  is  not  classified  as  'military'  in 
other  areas.  There  is  too  much  inconsistency.” 

"I  do  not  understand  why  my  husband  as  a  military  technician 
is  required  war  skills  training  and  other  part-timers  are  not, 
because  it  would  interfere  with  their  civilian  jobs.  My  husband 
is  a  civilian  Federal  Employee  full  time.  You  would  not  require 
any  other  Federal  Employee  to  do  so,  and  be  let  go.  We  are  not 
dumb  people,  we  know  it  is  a  plan  to  eliminate  the  technician 
program,  for  AGR's." 

"Do  not  like  the  training  requirements  instigated  this  year 
for  full  time  technicians,  (i.e.  17  weeks  1  day)  for  promotion. 
The  part-time  guardsman  only  has  to  attend  a  state  level  school 
of  2  weeks  for  promotion! i  This  seems  grossly  unfair,  as  it 
would  present  a  very  real  hardship  on  our  young  family  to  be 
without  our  father/husband  for  almost  4  months.  I  understand 
this  is  voluntary  but  without  it  -  no  promotion!" 

Army  Reserve 

Officers 

"I  love  the  reserves  and  my  civilian  technician  job.  I  am 
only  asking  for  a  short  term  leave  of  absence  to  fulfill  some 
critical  mission  training.  I  am  asking  if  there  is  anything  the 
Department  of  the  Army  can  do  for  me  in  this  regard  to  let  me  go 
in  a  'Leave  without  pay'  status." 

"Military  Technicians  earn  approximately  1/3  less  than  their 
AGR  counter-parts.  The  use  of  more  Military  Technicians  in 
personnel,  training,  supply  and  maintenance  positions  would  be 
much  more  cost  effective  than  AGR  personnel.  The  plethora  of 
AGR  personnel  at  Continental  U.S.  Armies,  Forces  Command  and 
installations  is  another  situation  where  costs  could  be  saved. 

By  replacing  AGR  personnel  with  Department  of  the  Army 
civilians,  costs  would  be  reduced  because  DAC's  make  1/3  less 
than  AGR  personnel.  Military  Technicians  are  a  proven,  capable 
and  readiness  enhancing  work-force.  Military  Technicians, 
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particularly  Senior  Staff  Administrative  Assistants,  Senior 
Administrative  Assistants,  and  Unit  Administrators  supeirvise 
Active  Guard  Reserve  personnel  on  a  daily  basis.  Theireservist 
will  ever  get  that  opportunity.  By  making  over  25%  of  the  E-7 
positions  in  an  Engineer  Battalion  AGR,  the  promotion  'pyramid' 
for  E-6's  is  severely  restricted!" 

"Increasingly,  I  find  additional  AGR's  being  assigned  and 
tying  up  scarce  reserve  positions  on  the  'promotion  ladder' . 
Example  AGR  Bn  XO  ties  up  half  (1  of  2)  of  all  reserve  0-4 
spots.  0-3 's  making  0-4  must  go  to  the  IRR." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"From  my  observations  of  the  civilian  portion  of  my  husband's 
job  with  the  Army  Reserve,  I  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  The  positions  are  understaffed. 

2.  The  GS  levels  are  very  out  of  line,  based  on  job 
responsibility. 

3.  The  salaries  are  demeaning. 

My  husband  is  a  college  graduate,  a  Warrant  Officer  and  a 
veteran  and  his  civilian  job  with  the  Army  Reserve  as  a  GS6  pays 
$16036.80  per  year  or  $7.71  per  hr.  His  job  description  states 
he  is  to  supervise  the  staff  as  a  unit  administrator.  This 
includes  an  AGR  supply  sergeant.  The  hours  for  the  civilian  are 
7:30-4:00  with  a  half  hour  for  lunch,  a  total  of  40  hours  per 
week.  The  AGR  position  enables  the  sergeant  to  take  an  hour  for 
lunch,  an  hour  per  day  for  Physical  Training,  and  whatever  time 
is  necessary  for  counseling  etc.  This  equates  to  less  than  30 
hours  per  week.  For  this  plum  position  he  receives 
approximately  $22K  per  year,  plus  housing  and  all  other  Army 
benefits.  Private  industry  would  go  broke  with  an  AGR  Progreun." 

"My  husband  is  a  civilian  technician  for  a  170+  member  unit 
and  also  a  member  of  a  smaller  unit.  My  main  concerns  center 
around  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  higher  command  as  to  the  amount  of  paperwork 
involved  with  the  operation  of  individual  units.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  this  man  to  work  harder  or  longer  at  his  Reserve 
obligation  than  he  does  at  his  civilian  technician  position. 
There  are  just  not  enough  hours  in  the  day  or  week  for  that.  He 
enjoys  his  work  as  a  Technician  and  also  his  Reserve 
obligations,  but  both  are  very  demanding  on  him  and  his  family." 

"I  feel  that  the  'dual-status'  requirement  imposed  sec  83  is 
to  demanding  on  civilian  technicians.  It  hampers  career 
advancement  both  in  civilian  and  military  positions.  It  also 
causes  'burn-outs'  with  the  demands  of  time  &  requirements. 

Also,  civilian  pay  is  not  comparable  to  AGR  personnel.  I  also 
think  that  'Military  Leave'  should  be  upped  to  25  days  a  year 
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because  of  the  demands  to  attend  conferences  &  schools. 

Overtime  is  unheard  of  and  there's  no  way  to  accomplish  the 
mission  in  just  40  hours.” 

Enlisted  Members 

"Units  are  staffed  with  personnel  in  the  ART  technician 
program.  These  people  have  been  unit  a  long  period  a  time  & 
well  qualified.  However  over  the  years  we  have  been  promoted  to 
and  now  hold  most  of  the  key  positions  in  our  units  -  preventing 
straight  reservists  from  being  promoted  and  filling  these 
positions  that  would  gain  them  essential  training  and 
advancement  goals.  ART  technicians  should  be  attached  to  units 
as  overstrength  equal  in  rank  to  position  attached.  Straight 
reservist  should  hold  position." 

"A  lot  of  these  questions  I  had  to  answer  the  way  I  did, 
because  of  the  fact  that  my  job  is  a  dual  status  job,  not  the 
way  I  really  feel.  Almost  every  person  in  my  shop  that  is  in 
dual  status,  is  against  the  idea  completely.  It  makes  sense 
that  people  that  a'*e  forced  to  be  in  reserves  because  of  a  job, 
aie  not  going  to  dc  as  good  a  job  as  people  that  want  to  be 
there . " 

"With  the  advent  of  the  AGR  program  it  seems  that  the  Dept,  of 
the  Army  has  no  faith  in  their  civilian  personnel.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  AGR  program  is  a  big  waste  of  my  TAX  DOLLAR  and  it 
should  be  looked  at  very  carefully  in  the  future." 

"I  believe  it  is  waste,  abuse  and  ignorance  on  behalf  of  all 
AMSA/ECS  technicians  to  be  obligated  dual  status.  We  should  all 
be  status  quo  at  our  own  choice  because  of  the  AGR/FTUS 
program. " 

"I  propose  separating  technicians  under  a  separate  TDA  or  TO&E 
sheet  -  completely  separate  from  the  Reserve  Force.  Equally  so 
AGR  -  full-time  manning  should  not  be  integrated  into  this 
stream  by  my  evaluation.  They,  too,  should  be  separate." 

"I  am  a  Reserve  technician  under  the  mandatory  dual  status 
requirement.  I  find  this  situation  at  best  'trying.'  My  reasons 
Include:  (1)  lack  of  upward  mobility  in  the  military  grades  and 

also  in  the  civilian  grades.  (2)  time  required  of  the  dual 
status  individual  is  often  more  than  a  'regular'  reservist.  (3) 
there  is  no  strict  delineation  of  duties  from  reservist  to 
technician.  The  reservists  often  depend  on  the  technician  for 
answers  to  their  questions  rather  than  searching  for  the  answers 
and  upgrading  their  own  MOS  skills  and  requirements.  (4)  spend 
extra  time  that  overtime  or  compensatory  time  is  never 
reimbursed  as  a  civilian.  I  feel  that  the  mandatory  dual  status 
requirement  should  be  lifted.  My  reasons  are:  (1)  more  upward 
mobility  in  the  civilian  and  military  grades.  (2)  give  the 
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reservists  opportunities  to  perfect  their  own  areas  of  expertise 
and  dependability  upon  themselves  to  perform  the  mission.  (3) 
as  a  member  of  another  reserve  unit,  if  this  requirement  was 
lifted,  the  technician/reservist  could  perfect  their  own  MOS 
skills  rather  than  being  interrupted  several  times  during  the 
drill  time  to  perform  technician  related  jobs." 

"There  still  exists  a  large  problem  area  between  the  civilian 
FTUS  and  the  A6R  FTUS.  The  only  solution  I  can  foresee  is  one 
in  which  both  sides  are  given  direction  on  how  they  both  aid  to 
prepare  the  unit  for  mobilization.  A  more  detailed  brief  on  how 
the  two  halves  each  have  a  distinct  function  and  different  part 
to  perform  in  the  mobilization  mission." 

"I  am  a  National  Guard  Technician,  6S-7,  in  a  fairly 
responsible  position  with  12  years  of  technician  service.  It 
really  hurts  to  see  a  new  employee  in  an  E-4  AGR  position 
working  for  me  and  taking  home  more  money  than  I  do.  " 

"Why  is  it  that  civilian  technicians  cannot  receive  a 
reenlistment  bonus  but  AGR  personnel  can?  Civilian  technicians 
MUST  be  a  participating  member  in  the  Reserve  component.  If  you 
take  into  account  ALL  pay  and  allowances  an  AGR  E6  and  above 
make  over  a  GS-6  and  above,  the  system  is  not  a  fair  system;  the 
civilian  gets  penalized  and  the  'green  suiter'  gets  all  the 
benefits  and  spends  less  time  around  the  Reserve  center  than 
does  the  civilian  technician.  When  is  the  Army  going  to  come  to 
some  equitable  terms  on  the  civilian  technicians  and  the  AGR 
personnel????" 

"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  military  views  by  which  AGR, 
full-time  manning  support  receive  better  than  double  wages  to 
the  civilian  work  force.  I  consider  this  a  labor  problem  more 
than  a  military  problem  and  although  the  military  instigated  its 
present  outcome,  it  has  severely  obstructed  the  civilian  work 
force  with  technicians  throughout  our  Nation;  it  has  caused 
morale  problems  and  in  all  probability,  caused  a  weakness  in 
unit  operations  directed  towards  a  strong  mobilization  need." 

"The  USAR  pay  system  is  for  the  most  part  OK.  But  we  do 
have  a  few  problems  with  the  USAFAC,  JUMPS-RC,  Army,  and  'all 
reading  off  the  same  sheet  of  music.'  I  have  seen  problems  that 
should've  taken  only  a  short  time  to  correct  drag  on  for  a  year, 
simply  because  the  different  factions  were  not  using  the  same 
regulation  and  policies.  This  is  very  frustrating  to  the 
resezvist  and  to  the  technician  trying  to  untangle  the 
situation. " 

"Promotions  to  E9  are  very  hard  for  full  time  employees. 
Commands  do  not  like  to  promote  the  full-time  employees  to  E-9 
because  they  know  these  senior  positions  will  be  frozen  for  many 
years  and  no  one  can  be  promoted  in  them  by  other  unit  members 
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and  with  the  simple  fact  that  full-time  personnel  must  divide 
their  time  at  drills  with  the  whole  unit  as  assistors  and  can 
not  dedicate  the  majority  of  their  time  to  the  particular 
mos/duty  assignment  they  have." 

"As  a  Department  of  the  Army  civilian,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  have  to  remain  in  the  Army  Reserve  to  keep  my  civilian 
job. " 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  Army  dual  status  program  voluntary 
instead  of  mandatory.  This  would  ensure  dedicated  personnel  and 
offer  a  better  selection  of  more  qualified  people  for  those 
positions.  It  would  also  eliminate  unit  commanders  from  holding 
your  job  in  jeopardy  and  allowing  for  more  equal  promotion 
opportunities  within  reserve  units." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  wife  being  in  Reserves  as  I  do  not 
like  her  to  be  away  overnight  as  1  am  self  employed  and  on  call 
24  hrs.  a  day.  It  causes  great  problems  as  we  have  two  children 
who  are  not  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  Because  my  wife 
is  a  dual  status  Army  Reserve  Technician,  she  has  to  stay  in 
Reserves  to  keep  her  civilian  job  which  I  feel  is  unfair.  She 
likes  her  civilian  job,  is  very  good  at  it,  &  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  it  without  being  in  the  Reserves." 

Air  National  Guard 

Officers 

"In  a  unit  where  there  are  a  lot  of  full  time  personnel  there 
is  too  much  made  over  job  compatibility." 

"Very  dissatisfied  with  loss  of  civilian  technician  insurance 
benefits  as  a  result  of  required  military  duty." 

"I  think  that  Guard  technician  personnel  who  spend  up  to  eight 
times  the  amount  of  time  in  uniform  over  those  who  participate 
only  on  weekends  and  annual  training,  should  receive  some 
additional  military  benefit." 

"Technician  fighter  pilots  should  be  able  to  retire  at  the  age 
of  50.  FAA  federal  employee  pilots  can  now  retire  at  the  age  of 
50.  It  is  the  exception  when  a  ART  fighter  pilot  can  stay 
effective  as  an  IP  until  the  age  of  55.  With  the  coming  of  new 
super  high  performance  aircraft  as  the  F16,  a  man  has  to  have  a 
little  luck  to  stay  physically  fit  to  be  an  effective  IP  until 
the  age  of  55.  When  his  effectiveness  as  an  IP  goes  down,  so 
does  the  effectiveness  of  the  unit." 
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"As  a  Technician  working  at  my  military  duty  station  in 
uniform  everyday,  I  feel  that  the  opportunity  for  promotion 
should  be  the  same  as  my  active  duty  counterparts." 

"I  think  that  if  a  person  is  forced  to  wear  a  military  uniform 
in  his  Full  Time  employment  he  should  have  full  benefits  of  same 
as  a  regular  military  person." 

"The  only  comments  that  I  have  about  the  Reserve  components 
(ANG)  is  the  AGR  program.  I  feel  that  program  should  be  abol¬ 
ished,  and  all  full  timers  be  in  the  same  status.  The  program 
has  hurt  the  morale  of  the  technician  force,  which  is  the  back 
bone  of  all  units.  I  feel  as  others  feel,  the  affected  areas 
not  fair  are  benefits,  pay,  reasonability,  supervision,  leave. 
The  program  needs  to  be  looked  at." 

Enlisted  Members 

"When  I  first  entered  the  Air  Guard  as  a  guardsman  and 
technician,  we  could  look  for  three  retirement  checks,  a. 
Military  Retirement,  b.  Civil  Service  Retirement,  c.  Social 
Security.  I  am  concerned  now  that  Congress,  or  others,  will 
erode  those  benefits  soon,  before  I  retire,  or  am  old  enough  to 
collect  that  compensation.  A  secure  retirement  was  for  me,  and 
others,  considerable  Incentive  when  I  began  as  a  technician." 

"Job  responsibilities  for  Air  Technicians  and  AGR's  in  the 
same  AFSC  are  equal  however,  there  is  an  abnormal  pay 
differential  between  technician  pay  and  AGR  pay.  There  should 
be  a  special  pay  scale  for  air  technicians  rather  than  the  GS 
pay  scale  to  make  compensation  between  these  programs  more 
equitable  for  the  work  performed." 

"It  is  my  preference  that  all  Technicians  be  given  the 
opportunity  and  choice  of  conversion  to  the  AGR  program, 
therefore  eliminating  a  conflict  of  interests  within  the  same 
organization . " 

"There  is  a  great  disparity  between  my  pay  grade  as  a  civil 
service  employee  and  that  of  military  grade  doing  the  sam  job  - 
AGR.  Their  is  a  problem  of  equity  in  pay  rates  and  benefits 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  for  doing  the  same  job.  This 
does  not  include  the  responsibility  or  lack  of  manpower  which  a 
person(s)  incur  doing  the  same  job.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
dual  system  for  pay  grades  is  a  poor  morale  incentive  producer. 
In  some  cases,  GS/WG  supervisors  are  making  less  take-home  pay 
than  AGR-Technical  Sergeant." 

"I  am  a  air  guard  technician,  our  pay  and  benefits  has  been 
frozen  or  limited  to  1  to  2  percent  raises  a  year  for  several 
years.  Seems  to  me  it  is  unfair." 
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"For  air  technicians  hired  after  Jan  l,  1984,  we  need  a  good 
retirement  program.  (Like  the  old  Civil  Service  Retirement)." 

"I  believe  in  total  force  concept  but  if  you  look  at  the 
average  of  active  personnel,  traditional  guardsmen,  full  time 
technician  and  AGR's  you  would  find  many  people  10  to  15  years 
older  in  the  full  time  Guard.  l  am  one.  A  full  time  technician 
51  years  old  and  I  do  sedentary  work.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  me  to  keep  my  weight  like  it  was  when  I  was  30  years  old." 

"Upon  military  retirement  I  feel  the  individual  should  start 
drawing  retirement  pay . ” 

"I  feel  the  military  technician  program  needs  to  be  re¬ 
aligned  using  air  traffic  controller's  and  federal  law 
enforcements  agencies  as  a  guide  for  retirement.  Men  fifty 
years  and  older  have  little  to  offer  if  exposed  to  a  real  combat 
scenario.  If  personnel  could  retire  after  thirty  years  service 
it  would  provide  upward  mobility  in  ranks  for  younger  people. 
There  may  be  some  exceptions  for  highly  qualified  individuals 
needed  in  staff  positions  at  headquarters  level.  If  the  balloon 
ever  goes  up  we  don't  need  a  reserve  force  staffed  with  a  high 
percentage  of  grandfather's  to  face  the  enemy." 

"Change  retirement  benefits  to  aid  the  Guard  and  Reservists 
instead  of  hurting  them  like  they  are  at  present  time,  such  as 
taking  away  money  from  the  retiree,  and  benefits  should  begin 
like  they  do  for  active  duty." 

"Selective  retention  is  a  discriminatory  practice.  After 
being  assured  of  a  retirement  annuity  at  age  55,  when  we  came 
under  civil  service  in  1969,  the  Guard  Bureau  has  now  deemed  it 
necessary  to  force  members  of  the  Guard  out  before  reaching  the 
age  of  55.  As  title  32  technicians,  this  policy  makes  it 
impossible,  in  some  instances,  to  continue  to  serve  until  the 
age  of  55.  If  the  members  are  to  be  separated  before  55  years 
of  age,  they  should  be,  at  least,  authorized  Guard  retirement 
upon  separation,  rather  than  having  to  wait  until  the  age  of  60 
years  old,  providing  they  have  20  good  years  of  service." 

"I  think  Military  Technicians  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
Firefighter,  F.B.I.  agents  and  air  traffic  controllers,  when 
technicians  grow  older  especially  over  55  years,  its  very 
difficult  to  pass  physicals  and  work  in  chemical  gear  as 
required. " 

"As  a  Technician,  I  feel  career  bonuses  should  apply  to  us  as 
well  as  straight  guardsmen." 

"Why  can't  Air  techs  receive  reenlistment  bonuses!!" 
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HI  am  a  technician  with  the  Air  National  Guard  and  feel  the 
restriction  on  us  pertaining  to  re-enlistment  bonuses  and 
education  assistance  is  unfair  and  discriminating  against 
technicians. ” 

"Since  I  am  an  Air  Technician  (WGll)  Accepted  Federal  Civil 
Service,  I  am  not  eligible  for  an  Air  Force  Bonus,  even  though 
my  Career  Field  has  a  selective  Reenlistment  Bonus.  I  feel 
cheated  because  of  that  because  the  money  sure  could  have  been 
put  to  good  use  in  my  household.  I  feel  a  little  bitter  because 
my  peers  who  work  for  civilian  company  who  make  more  per  hour 
get  a  bonus  and  I  do  not  get  one.  Discrimination  in  the  biggest 
way." 

"As  a  reguirement  of  the  Civil  Service  Technician  program,  it 
is  required  to  be  in  the  ANG  program,  with  no  special  pay  or 
reenlistment  bonus.  If  the  AI;~  -  s  not  required  for  a  civil 
service  job  I  would  not  reenlisi 

"In  reference  to  question  15  concerning  reenlistment  bonus,  I 
feel  its  justly  unfair  to  be  illegible  for  the  bonus  because 
your  a  civil  service  employee." 

"Ineligible  for  any  re-enlistment  bonuses  for  my  AFSC  because 
I  am  a  full  time  technician.  Because  my  membership  in  the  Guard 
is  a  condition  of  employment  I  am  not  eligible  for  re¬ 
enlistment  bonuses." 

"As  an  Air  Guard  Technician,  I  feel  compelled  to  complain 
about  the  reenlistment  bonus  program.  I  feel  that  there  is  an 
illegality  here!  Just  because  I  must  reenlist  to  keep  my  job,  I 
can't  get  the  bonus?" 

"Presently  I'm  a  Pay  Technician  with  the  ANG,  I  used  to  occupy 
a  similar  position  with  the  ARNG  under  the  AGR  program.  The  ANG 
has  no  military  or  reliable  OJT  program  for  this  field.  I  have 
been  given  the  regulations  and  am  expected  to  execute  my  job 
without  any  other  type  of  guidance,  not  even  a  briefing. 
Supposedly  we  are  short  of  personnel  and  there  is  no  time  to 
train  me.  I  question  this  -  is  it  feasible  from  an  economic  and 
training  viewpoint  to  have  untrained  personnel  making  costly 
mistakes  which  affect  not  only  their  morale  but  the  troops  who 
don't  receive  the  check  complete  or  on  time;  when  it  can  be 
resolve  by  organizing  at  least  1-2  hours  training  daily  for  a 
month,  or  establishing  a  school,  like  the  Army  has." 

"In  my  career  field,  additional  proficiency  training  is  a 
necessity.  I  have  personnel  in  my  section  ready  and  willing  to 
spend  the  extra  time,  and  have  done  so,  WITHOUT  PAY.  This 
should  not  bel  Additional  paydays  should  be  made  available  for 
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those  fields  where  proficiency  is  a  requirement.  These  past  two 
years  have  seen  a  significant  decrease  in  ST  and  FT  mandays  at 
our  xmit." 

"Being  an  AN6  technician,  I  feel  I  have  a  fairly  knowledgeable 
insight  on  the  needs  of  the  reserve  program.  I  feel  we  are 
currently  tasked  with  too  many  additional  duties  and  ancillary 
training  progreuns  to  properly  performed  our  assigned  duties." 

"It  seems  that  after  20  yrs.  of  military  service  participation 
in  UTA's  and  siimmer  camp  should  be  voluntary  for  Air  National 
Guard  technicians.  Technicians  would  still  be  required  to 
participate  in  mobilizations  of  over  30  days.  This  move  would 
make  guardsmen  more  self-reliant.  This  would  happen  because 
technicians  wouldn't  be  as  abundant  to  make  all  of  the  decisions 
for  them.  This  would  also  save  funds  because  technicians  with 
over  20  yrs.  of  service  have  high  rank  and  therefore  expensive 
pay  and  benefits.  This  would  also  possibly  open  up  promotion 
possibilities  which  are  now  nil." 

"When  the  unit  goes  on  active  duty  there  is  no  program  for 
informing  families  what  is  going  on  and  up  to  date  information 
on  when  the  unit  is  returning  other  then  what  is  stated  before 
the  unit  leaves . " 

"I  am  in  an  overage  slot,  in  other  words  l  am  staff  in  a  SGT 
slot.  ANG  rank  structure  is  inadequate  and  needs  revamping. 

All  ANG  slot  are  based  on  active  duty  requirements  but  the 
personnel  section  that  makes  decision  on  slots  forgets  that  the 
Air  Force  moves  people  from  base  to  base  to  maintain  proper 
grade  with  slots.  The  Air  National  Guard  people  stay  for  20, 

30,  or  more  years.  Rank  tends  to  stagnate,  the  blocking  lower 
ranking  individuals  from  advancing  to  higher  ranks.  Because  of 
this,  some  people  tend  to  leave.  Remember,  people  equate  rank 
with  money,  and  that's  what  it  is  all  about." 

"Hopes  for  making  rank  in  the  Guard  are  just  that!!" 

"Can  anything  be  done  to  make  promotion  opportunities  more 
readily  available  to  ANG/Reserve  members?  It  seems  as  though  we 
are  discriminated  upon  when  it  comes  to  this  aspect  of  the 
defense  system.  Classifiers  from  NGB  come  down  and  determine 
that  certain  positions  are  not  critical  and  thus  downgrade  those 
positions.  This  creates  morale  problems,  since  they  are  done 
nationwide  and  not  taken  on  a  individual  basis.  In  this 
respect,  a  person  in  the  Reserve  does  more  than  their  regular 
Air  Force  counterparts,  but  are  not  given  the  same  rank.  Morale 
wise  it  is  very  perplexing  since  their  is  no  room  to  get 
promoted.  By  the.  time  my  retirement  comes  around,  I  will  have 
served  35  years  in  the  ANG  and  22.  years  as  an  E-5  (was  promoted 
to  E-6  as  a  drill  status  in  the  personnel  AFSC,  but  took  a  one 
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grade  bust  to  take  the  E-5  admin  position  -  which  was  downgraded 
from  6S-6  to  GS-5) .  This  downgrade  thus  prevented  me  and 
everyone  in  the  same  position  to  get  promoted." 

"What  about  Promotions?  I  have  very  little  chance  to  get 
another  stripe  for  many  years  but  there  are  several  people  who 
have  made  master  in  9  years!  There  must  be  a  more  equitable 
way! " 

"As  a  Guard  Technician,  promotions  are  very  slow  as  for  the 
career  of  personnel.  The  opportunity  for  promotions  is  being 
bypassed  especially  if  the  working  shop  has  only  1  to  4 
personnel.  The  only  way  a  promotion  can  be  made  was  to  have 
been  in  your  present  grade  to  qualify  for  the  grandfather 
clause,  which  now  has  been  abolished.  As  far  as  retirement,  I 
am  concerned  about  promotions  I  will  never  expect  to  have.  I 
believe  there  should  be  an  automatic  up  grade  to  the  next  rank 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  retiring,  with  a  descent  amount  to  live 
on  after  spending  30  years  or  more  serving  in  the  Air  National 
Guard." 

"As  a  technician  in  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  main  complaint 
I  have  is  that  when  you  work  at  the  same  job  40  hrs.  a  week  and 
drill  week-end  comes  up,  you  are  doing  the  same  job  on  the  week¬ 
end  and  it  makes  for  a  long  12  day  week.  Also  when  you  start 
your  annual  training  at  this  station,  you  must  now  work  the 
Saturdays.  When  the  week-end  is  the  only  time  you  have  to  do 
your  outside  activities  and  your  home  duties,  it  seems  like  you 
are  spending  all  of  your  time  at  work  and  you  get  behind  at 
home . " 

"Why  should  technicians  be  required  to  wear  military  uniform 
during  the  week  and  receive  no  benefits?" 

"Being  a  'civilian'  technician  (title  32) ,  one  of  my  pet 
peeve's  is  the  requirement  put  on  us  by  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  to  wear  the  uniform  while  performing  a  civilian  civil 
service  function.  They,  the  Guard  Bureau  have  succeeded  in  one 
thing,  the  demoralization  of  the  civilian  work  force,  and  it's 
not  getting  any  better!  Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  enjoy  being  in 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  wearing  of  the  uniform  while 
performing  military  duty,  but  as  a  civilian,  you're  completely 
wrong  and  it's  absurd!  I  feel  like  an  imposter,  posing  in  a 
military  uniform." 

"As  a  Air  National  Guard  civilian/military  technicicm  I  feel 
that  it  is  inappropriate  to  require  the  wear  of  the  military 
uniform  while  performing  work  in  a  civilian  status.  This 
requirement  places  the  wearer  in  a  questionable  position.  Are 
we  full  time  military?  No.  If  not,  then  wearing  of  the  uniform 
is  a  misrepresentation  of  our  status.  I  believe  in  a  strong 
military,  I  believe  in  the  concept  of  the  Guard.  I  dont  believe 
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that  wearing  the  uniform  while  working  as  a  civilian  is  fitting 
or  proper.  Let  civilians  wear  proper  civilian  attire,  then 
stand  back  and  watch  as  we  stand  proudly  in  uniform  as  military 
members  of  the  Air  National  Guard." 

"I  would  like  to  see  an  opportunity  for  the  workforce  to  be 
free  to  select  a  'civilian'  work  attire  similar  to  or  the  seuae 
as  we  had  during  a  previous  period." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"The  pay  is  not  nearly  good  enough  for  technicians." 

"Pay  scale  for  enlisted  civilian  employees  is  low  -  pay  raises 
do  not  keep  up  with  Inflation.  Very  far  behind  private  or 
civilian  sector  especially  since  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
defending  our  covintry.  Are  their  lives  worth  so  little?" 

"Local  Guard  policies  require  mandatory  retirement  at  age  55. 
This  policy  is  for  the  military  and  civilian  technicians.  I 
feel  this  is  age  discrimination.  My  spouse  will  only  have  25 
years  as  a  civilian  technician  at  age  55  which  reduces  our 
retirement  pay." 

"I  dislike  the  fact  that  it  seems  that  those  civilian 
employees  that  are  military  technicians  spend  more  time  6  effort 
before,  during  and  after  drill  weekends  but  when  promotions  are 
handed  out  the  promotions  are  given  to  "weekenders"  (those  not 
in  technician  status)  over  the  technicians  because  the 
technicians  must  stay  in  unit  since  their  families'  incomes 
depend  upon  the  salary." 

"Spouse  works  as  an  AGR.  As  a  full  time  technician  employed 
at  same  unit  I  feel  that  my  spouse  is  often  treated  unfairly  as 
an  AGR.  Working  extra  (overtime)  hours  and  also  drill  weekends 
without  any  compensation." 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"The  low  pay  for  ARTS  is  very  hard  to  swallow  especially  in 
our  town  of  Delco  &  Chrysler  factory  workers  -  I  feel  my 
husbands  job  salary  should  be  higher  -  especially  when  flying. 

I  also  wish  the  spouses  received  the  same  travel  benefit  as 
active  duty  wives  -  they  certainly  deserve  it  6  put  in  enough 
time.  Reservists  who  pull  more  than  30  mandays  a  year  should 
qualify  for  spouse  travel  benefits.” 

"Between  the  Air  Reserve  Technician  job  and  USAFR 
requirements,  my  husband  is  almost  NEVER  homel  Active  duty  was 
not  nearly  as  demanding  on  his  personal  or  our  family  time  - 
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plus  we  had  the  added  benefits  of  comraderie  with  the  other 
officers  and  their  families  and  full  base  privileges.  We  have 
lovely  neighbors  and  a  large  community  of  friends  -  none  of  whom 
has  any  idea  of  exactly  what  it  is  my  husband  does,  all  of  whom 
share  a  common  background  from  which  we  are  excluded.  We  are 
very  involved  in  the  community  itself  and  in  service  to  the 
community  but  are  not  actually  a  part  of  it.  The  problem  is 
that  we  were  transplanted  here  by  the  military  but  are  neither  a 
part  of  the  military  nor  civilian  population." 

Enlisted  Members 

"1  am  an  Air  Reserve  Technician  and  feel  as  though  I  have 
been  deeply  cheated  as  far  as  military  rank.  I  have  been  a  Tsgt 
(E-6}  for  15  years  and  have  not  been  recommended  for  promotion 
one  time.  I  have  had  3  supervisors  for  the  past  15  years  and 
everyone  has  told  me  that  I  have  done  an  outstanding  job,  but  I 
couldn't  get  promoted  because  of  the  Tsgt  slot.  I  now  have 
people  that  are  higher  rank  than  I  who  I  used  to  train  and  that 
have  worked  for  me." 

"The  Reserve  forces  have  to  come  up  with  a  viable  solution  to 
stagnated  promotion  problems.  Dissatisfied  people  like  myself 
who  have  given  up  family  and  promotions,  civilian  wise,  to 
remain  as  Air  Force  Tech,  because  they  like  the  job  and  feel 
they  are  helping  the  country  are  getting  satisfaction  of 
accomplishments  are  being  forced  to  leave  low  paying  positions 
to  make  more  money  elsewhere.  Reserve  rank  after  staff  sergeant 
is  stagnated  and  causes  low  morale  and  less  leadership  then  what 
is  expected." 

"As  a  new  Air  Reserve  Technician  (ART)  and  a  staff  Sergeant 
for  over  seven  years,  I  feel  my  civilian  and  military  careers 
have  come  to  a  standstill.  As  a  GS-7,  I  have  no  chance  of 
promotion  unless  another  Technician  transfers,  retires,  or  dies. 
Most  enlisted  ARTS  enjoy  being  able  to  settle  down  in  one  place; 
this  is  the  only  plus  in  an  otherwise  dead-end  career. field. 

The  PEP  Program  has  become  a  joke;  it  was  designed  to  pacify  the 
enlisted  ranks.  It  is  a  game  played  with  numbers,  dependent  on 
who  like  you  and  who  does  not.  In  our  unit,  I  have  seen  only 
administrative  types,  whose  supervisors  have  the  time  and  talent 
to  Inflate  their  Airman  Performance  Ratings,  get  promoted.  The 
enlisted  aircrew  members  who  sacrifice  so  much  time  and  effort 
to  fulfill  mission  requirements  and  maintain  currency  receive 
only  a  pat  on  the  back,  if  that,  for  a  mission  well  done.  These 
men  work  hard  at  their  civilian  jobs  and  are  then  asked  to 
sacrifice  more  time  than  any  other  people  in  the  Reserves  today 
to  fulfill  AFRES  missions  to  support  the  active  force  and 
maintain  combat  readiness.  It  is  frustrating  time  after  time  to 
reward  people  who  have  given  so  much  time  and  effort  in  support 
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of  exercises  around  the  world  with  a  mere  'thanks.'  We  have  men 
in  our  unit  with  10  to  20  years  of  experience  in  their  career 
field,  and  we  have  nothing  to  offer  them  anymore." 

"As  an  ART  I  feel  we  need  to  be  able  to  get  more  rank  other 
than  the  Pep  program.  In  only  two  years  we  have  only  had  one  E- 
9  &  one  E-8.  At  least  with  our  program  we  should  be  able  tc 
retire  with  over  30  yrs  as  an  enlisted  with  at  least  an  E-8, 
can't  we  go  one  over  grade  or  a  retirement  slot  for  those  with 
28  years  service.  There  is  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  over  this." 

"As  a  technician  I  feel  I  am  at  work  far  to  much.  The  reserve 
obligation  consumes  more  than  the  20  days  of  annual  leave  I  earn 
each  year.  I  would  like  to  see  ARTs  with  additional  time  off, 
as  an  extra  allowance.  Or  remove  the  mandatory  obligation  of  my 
civilian  job  to  belong  to  the  reserves.  Then  at  least  the 
choice  is  mine." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"I  support  the  Reserves  and  the  position  my  husband  holds  as 
an  Air  Force  Reserve  technician.  My  husband  explained  that  his 
career  field  was  eligible  for  a  reenlistment  bonus  but  could  not 
qualify  for  xt  because  he  is  a  Technician.  Now  I  don't  think 
that's  fair  when  I  know  my  husband  is  working  as  hard  or  harder 
as  anyone  else  at  the  UTA  Drills.  I  know  my  husband  works  many 
long  hours  during  UTA's  and  always  brings  work  home  trying  to 
make  his  unit  the  best  it  can  be." 

"I  think  that  your  policy  for  someone  in  the  ART  program  is 
very  unfair  on  3W  they  are  treated  as  reservists.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  my  husband  and  others  in  the  ART  program 
are  not  given  any  type  of  reenlistment  bonus.  I  think  by 
cheating  these  people  your  only  hurting  our  defense  system. 

These  are  the  people  that  need  that  little  extra  because  they 
work  in  this  job  every  day." 

"My  husband  works  in  the  ART  program.  The  Air  Forcv^  Reserve 
side  of  his  job  is  a  requirement  to  maintain  the  civilian  side 
of  the  job.  First  of  all,  I  feel  it  is  unfair  to  demand  him  to 
be  in  the  reserves  as  a  prerec(uisite  to  employment.  However,  we 
were  informed  of  that  stipulation  before  he  was  hired. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  realize  they  would  require  so  much  of 
his  extra  time.  Many  of  the  UTA's  are  a  workless  waste  of  time 
(too  many  workers  -  not  enough  work) .  The  same  is  true  of  the 
summer  tour.  But  the  most  annoying  of  them  all  are  the  TDY's. 
Gone  out  of  the  state,  sometimes  the  country,  again  with  very 
little  work  to  do  but  unable  to  return  home  when  there's  nothing 
left  to  do.  Many  of  these  trips  have  seemed  like  an  open  waste 
of  taxpayers  money,  not  to  mention  the  strain  it  puts  on  a 
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family  as  a  unit.  Extra  week-ends,  nights,  and  time  spent  away 
from  home  Is  a  terrible  destiniction  to  day  to  day  family 
stability." 

"I  don't  really  like  it  when  my  spouse  has  to  go  TOY  &  leave 
the  family.  It  is  sometimes  inconvenient  for  me  because  I  have 
to  do  all  housekeeping  chores  &  yard  work  which  leaves  no  time 
fur  me  to  relax.  I  also  work  40  hours  per  week.  My  husband  is 
an  Air  Reserve  Technician  which  requires  2-6  weeks  of  TDY  per 
year.  I  don't  like  staying  by  myself  with  2  children  under  6 
years  of  age." 

"Due  to  the  fact  that  my  husband  is  an  "ART",  he  is  not 
eligible  for  the  promotions/ rank  as  regular  reserves.  This  is 
very  unfair.  As  a  general  rule,  because  he  works  the  same  job 
weekdays  as  he  does  on  UTA's  he  has  added  responsibilities  for 
training  regular  reservists,  and  is  expected  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  regular  reservist's  lack  of  experience.  His  rank 
should  reflect  his  responsibilities  instead  of  having  a  Tech 
Sgt.  babysitting  a  Mst.  Sgt.  Because  of  this  unfair  practice  he 
is  looking  for  a  change  in  status.  (From  ART  to  regular 
civilian) . " 

"Bad  military  promotion  opportunities  for  technicians." 


Part-Time  Members  and  Spouses 
Army  National  Guard 
Officers 

"The  AGR  program  is  a  valuable  program  in  terms  of  what  it 
accomplishes,  but  by  virtue  of  the  influence  and  positioning  of 
these  individuals  in  key  positions,  rank  structures  tend  to 
'freeze  out'  Guardsmen  whose  careers  are  stalemated  by  virtue  of 
their  inability  to  occupy  such  positions  in  the  normal  upward 
movement  process.  With  23,000  AGR  personnel  in  the  system  today 
and  45,000  slated  for  authorization  by  1991,  the  problem  of 
locking  in  positions  that  would  normally  be  assignable  to  mobil¬ 
ization  Guardsman  is  becoming  a  problem  of  increasing 
dimensions.  In  part,  the  problem  is  caused  as  a  byproduct  of  a 
lack  of  formal  personnel  management  skills  and  techniques  at  the 
Battalion  Command  level.  It  appears  that  we  expect  more 
sophistication  from  our  Battalion  Commanders  in  manipulating  the 
AGF  authorizations  than  they  now  possess,  or  conceivably  are 
likely  to  possess  in  the  future." 

"Eliminate  the  mixed  FTUS  force  in  troop  units.  Convert  all 
technician  positions  to  AGR  or  vice  versa.  It  is  not  equitable 
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for  an  E4  w/deps  who  is  an  armorer  to  be  compensated  equally  in 
take  home  pay  as  his  GS-10  supervisor,  who  may  be  an  0-1  to  0-5 
in  ARN6  grade." 

"I  have  a  concern  that  full  time  slots  in  ARNG  are  not  being 
filled  by  the  best  quality  of  personnel.  They  seem  to  be  filled 
by  individuals  that  cannot  'cut-it'  elsewhere." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"My  complaint  w/the  Guard  is  that  active  duty  personnel  forget 
that  guardsmen  have  families  and  civilian  jobs." 

"Full-time  personnel  often  expect  too  much  from  part-time 
personnel,  failing  to  realize  that  part-time  personnel  also  have 
a  full-time  civilian  job  which  is  their  primary  source  of 
income,  thus  their  primary  responsibility." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  think  that  our  unit  and  the  Army  National  Guard  in  general 
could  use  more  full  time  people.  The  reason  being  that  unit 
administrators  can't  serve  the  unit's  personnel  as  he  should 
because  there  are  just  to  many  people  for  him  to  handle  at  a 
drill." 

"Too  many  Guard  jobs  being  filled  by  full  time  Guard  person¬ 
nel,  there  is  to  much  politics  and  favoritism.  Many  positions 
(until  the  last  few  years)  could  not  be  held  by  full  time  people 
but  can  now  which  leaves  the  part  timers  unable  to  obtain  higher 
rank.  The  Guard  was  the  citizen  soldier  but  less  and  less 
nowdays . " 

"The  full  time  employees  in  our  unit  need  help.  They  are  very 
qualified  but  are  putting  in  way  too  much  time  &  labor." 

"The  comment  I  would  like  to  make  concerns  a  problem  with  full 
time  AGR  position  within  the  unit  structure.  This  problem 
effects  several  upper  ranks  ex.  (E-6  &  above) .  When  a  full  time 
position  is  implemented  into  a  unit  NGB  selects  a  slot  in  MTOE 
for  that  particular  position.  In  several  cases  this  roots  out 
personnel  (manday  soldiers)  who  have  trained  and  studied  hard 
for  that  position,  only  to  have  it  taken  away  by  a  full  time 
position. " 

"One  item  that  needs  improvement  in  the  system  is  the  petty 
politics  between  the  AGR  program/ tech  program/state  employees 
all  serving  the  same  ARNG." 

"Technicians  and  part  time  Guardspeople  should  be  in  two 
different  classes  when  it  comes  to  promotions,  as  it  stands  the 
promotion  policy  is  too  discriminatory  against  the  Guardspeople. 
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I  have  been  an  E-5  for  seven  years  and  every  time  a  promotion 
comes  up  it  goes  to  a  technician.  Many  others  say  and  feel  the 
same  way  I  do  and  that  is  why  I  am  thinking  about  going  to  the 
Reserves.  'If  your  not  a  technician  you  won't  go  any  where  in 
the  Guards ' . " 

"Our  company  training  is  dictated  down  to  the  last  detail  by 
full-time  (AGR)  people  who  act  as  though  they  are  in  command  of 
the  unit.  NCOs  on  the  Individual  detachments  (I'm  in  a  special 
forces  company)  have  virtually  no  practical  input  into  our 
training.  The  exponential  increase  in  the  number  of  AGR 
personnel  in  my  state  over  the  last  couple  of  years  seems  to  be 
paralyzing  us  through  an  inundation  of  paperwork,  administrative 
inspections,  and  other  bureaucratic  requirements.  Even  annual 
training  is  being  jeopardized  by  this  trend." 

"The  AGR  program  has  to  be  revamped  because  it's  not  ac¬ 
complishing  its  goals  of  improving  training  and  readiness." 

Army  Reserve 

Officers 

"The  backbone  of  the  Army  Reserve  System  is  the  full-time 
staff.  We  have  two  units  with  identical  MTOE's  in  our 
battalion.  One  of  the  units  has  nine  full  time  personnel.  The 
other  unit  only  has  three  full-time  positions  authorized  with 
one  of  these  positions  vacant  and  no  authorization  to  hire  a 
replacement.  Yet  both  units  have  exactly  the  same  requirements 
for  mission,  administration,  training,  supply  accountability, 
maintenance,  etc. 

"Weekend  drills  and  Annual  Training  have  been  characterized  by 
poor  organization,  confusion  and  lack  of  planning.  This  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  very  poor  quality  technicians  rather  than 
poor  leadership.  Technicians  withhold  information,  demonstrate 
little  competence,  have  no  supervision  and  are  rude  to  unit 
members!  In  the  last  2  two  years  I  have  attended  AT  - 
appropriate  paperwork  re  credentials,  housing,  numbers  of 
personnel  etc.  was  not  sent  to  active  duty  stations  causing  a 
number  of  problems  when  the  main  party  arrived." 

"The  stated  policy  of  replacing  civilian  technicians  with  AGR 
personnel  in  deploying  units  to  improve  mo):  ition  readiness 

is  not  valid.  Technicians  are  required  '  dual  status  which 

has  the  same  effect  on  mobilization.  Recognizing  that  there  are 
some  status  quo  personnel,  in  units,  other  actions  could  be 
taken  to  reassign  these  personnel  rather  than  replace  with  AGR. 
In  my  experience,  civilian  technicians  are  better  full-time 
assets  in  units  than  are  AGR  personnel.  This  is  due  to 
technicians  functioning  in  all  major  areas  of  units  whereas  AGR 
personnel  work  in  their  MOS,  normally  covering  only  1  functional 
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area.  Additionally,  technicians  usually  have  a  much  broader 
background  and  a  higher  level  of  training  than  AGR  personnel. 
Combined  with  cost  benefits  and  longevity  of  assignments  to 
units,  the  technician  is  a  much  greater  asset  to  a  unit.” 

"A  serious  problem  that  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  number  of  Full-time  Manning  AGR  positions  in  the  USAR 
Program  is  that  the  administrative  burden  placed  on  subordinate 
units  has  increased  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  training  dlstrac- 
tor.  The  full-time  personnel  at  ARCOM  level  and  higher  are 
requiring  more  and  more  management  type  reports  than  ever 
before.  Units  which  do  not  have  full-time  technicians  must 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  (est.  50%)  to  respond  to  the 
paperwork  requirements.  The  consequence  is  that  training 
suffers  and  unit  readiness  suffers  also.  The  reserve  program  is 
doomed  to  become  burdened  with  "management  criteria  and 
reporting”  and  lose  sight  of  its  real  mission  to  train  its 
soldiers.  The  administrative  burden  must  be  reduced.” 

"FTM  personnel  are  not  sufficient  to  handle  everything  coming 
their  way.  A  lot  of  drill  dates  time  is  occupied  in  meetings 
for  planning  and  reacting  for  unscheduled  visits,  meetings, 
requirements  from  higher  headquarters,  reports  etc.  That's  why 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  increase  the  number  of 
drill  dates  (hours)  and  AT/ACDUTRA  for  reserve  personnel." 

"There  should  be  more  effective  guidance  on  how  AGR  personnel 
are  to  be  utilized.  Why  do  AGR  officers  go  by  the  USAR 
promotion  schedule  when  the  RA  officers  get  promoted  in  half  the 
time." 

"Avoid  the  present  conflicts  involving  AGR-FTM  with  civilian 
FTUS  and  AGR-FTM  with  drilling  reservist  'counterparts'." 

"Commanders  of  reserve  units  need  more  supervisory  control 
over  their  civilian  technicians." 

"The  AGR  program  is  a  waste  of  funds.  Hiring  civilian 
technicians  would  be  far  more  effective,  less  costly  and  would 
get  more  work  done.  The  civilian  technician  has  provided  the 
continuity  needed  to  allow  USAR  units  to  train  and  operate.  The 
constant  turnover  of  AGR  personnel  does  more  to  hamper  the  unit 
than  assist." 

"Quality  and  quantity  of  AGR  personnel  is  inadequate." 

"Once  and  for  all  design  the  reserve  units  to  function  with 
all  AGR  people  or  all  civilian  technicians.  Not  both...  Too 
much  friction  and  inefficiency.” 
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"The  AGR  staff  assigned  to  the  unit  is  very  inefficient. 
Personnel  are  not  responsibly  supervised  and  take  the  attitude 
that  the  reservists  are  there  to  do  the  AGR  people's  work." 

"Administration  at  unit  levels  falls  farther  and  farther 
behind.  Without  enough  adequately  trained  and  supervised 
technicians  (like  the  USAFR)  to  accomplish  the  paper  mountain, 
training  and  readiness,  if  not  morale,  will  continue  to  be 
sorely  hurting." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

"Qualified  full  time  staff  seem  to  be  hiding....  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  qualified  people  are  that  hard  to  find  by  the 
PMO.  The  result  is  much  of  necessary  work  must  be  done  here  at 
home . " 

"My  husband  has  to  spend  too  much  time  doing  tedious,  mundane, 
clerical  tasks  because  of  lack  of  adequate  full-time  support  in 
his  headquarters  company.  The  disparity  between  salaries  for 
full-time  military  vs.  full-time  civil  service  employees  for 
similar  work  causes  rapid  turn-over  &  frequent  vacancies  in  the 
civil  service  positions,  resulting  in  much  frustration  & 
inefficiency. " 

"Many  of  the  AGR/civilians  have  forgotten  what  it  was  like  to 
be  a  drilling  reservist  with  family  and  civilian  job  respon¬ 
sibilities." 

"Another  policy  to  which  I'd  like  to  address  concerns  the 
maintenance  of  certain  people  at  their  positions  despite  their 
obvious  lack  of  ability  to  perform  their  jobs.  I  mention  this 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  my  husband.  It's  because  of  people 
like  these  that  keep  my  husband  from  doing  his  job.  They're 
incompetent  and  they  arent  worried  about  it,  because  they  know 
it'll  take  an  Act  of  Congress  to  fire  them.  (I  refer  to 
civilian  techs,  mostly) .  They  need  to  be  cleared  out!  When  you 
do,  you'll  probably  see  enumerable  problems  clear  up  - 
overnight! " 

Enlisted  Members 

"Provide  full  time  manning  with  their  own  rank  structures  that 
does  not  result  in  unit  members  who  are  in  promotable  positions 
not  being  promoted  because  FTM  are  filling  the  slots." 

"Full  time  personnel/technicians  should  not  stall  or  eliminate 
career  progression  for  part-time  soldiers." 

"The  policy  of  full  time  manning  taking  slots  on  the  TOE  from 
reservists  is  an  outrage.  1  have  served  long  and  hard  at  my 
unit  for  13  yrs.  and  now  I'm  not  secure  in  my  own  home.  It's 
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also  absolutely  ridiculous  that  a  plumber  or  carpenter  can't 
climb  in  rank  but  a  91C  can  become  an  E-7.  In  civilian  life, 
skilled  trades  make  twice  as  much  as  practical  nurses." 

"All  available  time  is  being  spent  shuffling  paperwork  and 
very  little  time  is  being  spent  on  training.  Full  time 
personnel  seem  to  be  creating  little  paperwork  empires  to 
justify  their  own  positions.  For  the  most  part  the  full-time 
personnel,  especially  the  active  Army  are  not  expediting 
training  or  making  it  any  easier  to  training.  In  fact,  with  the 
addition  of  more  full  time  personnel  more  and  more  paperwork  is 
being  required  of  the  reserve  supervisors  during  weekend 
drills. " 

"Full-time  unit  support  personnel  in  my  unit  are  incredibly 
inept  at  administrative  and  SIDPERS  duties.  As  a  result, 
training  time  on  weekends  must  be  needlessly  spent  doing  their 
work  and  correcting  mistakes  which  are  not  our 
responsibilities. " 

"Full  time  technicians  should  not  occupy  most  top  grade 
slots. " 

"In  units  containing  both  AGR/FTM  and  civilian  personnel,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  if  military  was  supervised  by  military  and 
civilian  by  civilian.  In  this  unit  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
conflict  because  military  is  supervised  by  civilian.  The 
civilian  personnel  feel  that  military  should  not  be  stationed  at 
the  Reserve  centers,  and  there  is  harsh  discussion  about  the 
difference  in  benefits  for  Federal  workers  and  Military." 

Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 

"One  comment  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  is  the  fact  that 
some  full-time  military  personnel  have  already  made  it 
impossible  for  some  people  to  remain  in  my  husband's  unit  (5 
retirements  or  transfers  to  other  (distant)  units  in  the  last  4 
months.)  One  officer  in  particular  demanded  that  one  gentleman 
take  a  week's  vacation  and  spend  that  time  at  the  reserve  center 
helping  him  complete  paperwork  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
completed  himself." 

Naval  Reserve 

Officers 

"Too  many  of  the  Reserve  Center  Personnel  (TARS)  have  a 
negative  attitude  toward  the  Reservist  -  the  exact  people  whose 
job  it  is  to  assist." 
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"Poor  administration  by  the  TAR  community  (understaffed  &  a 
higher  %  of  low  quality  performers)." 

"The  Selected  Reservist  must  contend  with  the  'world-of- 
TAR's'  to  serve  the  country  and  mobilization  site.  The  TAR's 
have  demonstrated  themselves  to  be  most  able  adversaries  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  to  be  most  able  'kingdom  builders"  of  their 
own.  They  serve  their  own  motives;  not  those  of  the  regular 
navy  mobilization  sites." 

Spouses  of  Officers 

My  husband,  in  almost  all  aspects  of  the  military,  is  very 
pleased  &  proud,  especially,  with  the  co-operation  of  his 
current  unit.  The  "red  tape"  is  never  a  pleasure  for  anyone:  A 
group  of  workers  called  "TAR"  seem  to  cause  some  unreasonable 
problems  for  my  husband  &  his  unit.  From  my  observation  point, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  "TAR"  group  create  work  just  for  the 
sake  of  justifying  their  jobs.  The  "TAR"  groups  right  hand 
doesn't  know  what  its  left  hand  is  doing  &  vise  versa.  Any 
information  given  by  them  must  be  verified  through  another 
source  if  possible.  They  make  many  errors  and  appear  to  be 
quite  incompetent." 

Enlisted  Members 

"At  our  reseirve  unit  times  it  is  hard  to  get  any  assistance. 
Due  to  under  manning  of  personal  station  keepers,  we  have  only  1 
person  non-military.  Would  like  feed  back  on  why  with  the 
personnel  or  manpower  we  have  why  we  can't  get  more  help.  Here 
we  have  over  100  people  with  veterans  &  SAM  personnel  and  that 
makes  it  very  bad  for  morale  due  to  the  over  work  on  the  one  man 
trying  to  see  everyones  needs." 

"The  regular  Navy  personnel  assigned  to  Reserve  Center  duty 
seem,  in  general,  to  be  the  worst  sailors  the  Active  Duty  Navy 
has  to  offer.  They  are  incompetent,  don't  know  their  job  and 
they  don't  care  to  learn  or  do  their  job.  Their  support  of 
Reserve  Units  and  the  Center  is  as  minimal  as  they  can  make  it. 
For  most,  duty  at  Reserve  Center  is  a  two  to  three  year 
vacation. " 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers 

"Attitude  of  regular  Marines  assigned  to  reserve  sites  is 
poor,  too  many  of  them  'retire  on  active  duty.'" 

"Dislike  the  "we-they"  attitude  the  active  duty  (regulars) 
have  about  Reserves . " 
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"I&I  training  staffs  spend  most  of  their  time  in  admin, 
matters  instead  of  training  reservists." 

Enlisted  Members 

"I'm  dissatisfied  with  the  way  most  staff  NCO's  on  active  duty 
treat  the  reserve  enlisted.  I  realize  that  being  sent  to  a 
reserve  unit  is  not  considered  a  good  duty  station,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  let  this  attitude  come  across  to  the  reserve 
enlisted,  especially  the  junior  troops." 

"...The  next  biggest  problem  is  the  working  attitude  of  active 
duty  personnel  to  reservists.  There  is  a  definite  atmosphere  of 
resentment  towards  reserves  which,  in  some  instances,  becomes 
very  hostile.  The  problem  appears  to  be  helped  along  by  local 
active  training  command  who  foster  the  idea  that  reservis  s  are 
there  strictly  for  the  money." 

"Need  more  efficient  use  of  time  from  I&I  staff  stationed  for 
the  USMCR.  They  are  always  on  "details"  that  require  their  time 
away  from  USCMR  related  activities." 

"I  feel  the  system  of  having  two  commanding  officers  in  our 
battery  (I&I  and  Reserve  C.O.)  is  confusing  to  the  members  in 
our  battery.  There  seems  to  be  competition  between  the  two  on 
who  runs  the  battery.  This  is  not  a  good  system  for  the  troops 
to  see.  I  wish  this  situation  could  be  stopped.” 

"Active  duty  personnel  should  treat  reservist  as  part  of  the 
team  and  not  a  half  civilian." 

"The  FTS  personnel  here  are  out  of  control.  Rank  &  chain  of 
command  seem  to  make  no  difference  to  them." 

Air  National  Guard 

Officers 

"Technician/AGR  positions  should  be  exempt  from  holding 
command/managerial  guardsmen  position,  i.e.  Hing  Commanders, 
Squadron  Commanders,  Section  Leaders,  NCOIC's.  Tech¬ 
nicians/Managers  tend  to  conflict  interests  with  guardsmen 
activities.  Guardsmen  should  make  decisions  on  policies  for 
Guard  Units.  Technician/AGR  position  holders  should  not  be 
place  in  higher  grade  positions  of  Unit  Manning.  This  bottle 
necks  promotion  opportunities  for  guardsmen  whos  military  career 
time  is  less  than  technician/ AGR  career  time." 

"Enlisted  AGR  grades  should  be  those  the  individuals  hold  in 
the  military  UDL.  They  should  not  be  based  on  comparability  to 
the  technician  (civilian)  grades  they  substitute.  Downgrading 
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from  hard  earned  grades  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  in  the 
AGR  program  does  not  bolster  member's  morale,  nor  does  it  foster 
retention  of  critical  skills  and  dedicated  people." 

"The  technician  system  puts  more  emphasis  on  longevity  than  it 
puts  on  performance.  The  average  unit  has  several  senior  LTC 
technician  types  that  are  looking  for  that  command  position  and 
in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Air  Force  (and  Peter  principle) 
they  reach  a  level  and  stagnate.  The  result  is  the  below 
average  (sr.)  technician  takes  up  staff  slots  that  could  be 
assigned  to  capable  Guard  (part-time)  pilots.  Most  of  these 
technicians  are  no  longer  interested  in  flying  which  is  another 
good  reason  for  reducing  their  number,  or  putting  them  in  other 
areas . " 

Enlisted  Members 

"I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  a  lot  of  contention  between 
G.S.  employees  and  AGR  employees.  The  two  pay  systems  are  not 
working  well  side  by  side.  The  personnel  will  not  let  them  be 
separate  and  different  from  Commanders  down  to  the  lower  ranked 
Enlisted.  There  is  constant  comparing,  back  biting  and 
bitterness  between  the  two  types  of  employees.  I  feel  they  need 
one  pay  system  for  all  Air  Guard  Technicians." 

"Several  of  the  military  technicians  in  our  section  are  not 
capable  of  performing  the  work  required,  are  unorganized  and 
unable  to  supervise  their  subordinates.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Guard  hires  &  keeps  these  personnel . " 

"Advancement  opportunities  stop  at  E7  because  the  majority  of 
E8  &  E9  slots  are  filled  by  technicians.  The  general  attitude 
of  'weekenders'  needs  to  be  improved.  They  lack  a  sense  of 
belonging  due  to  inadequate  training  and  no  true 
responsibilities. " 

"With  the  distinct  separation  between  ANG  Technician  and 
Weekenders,  weekender  Supervisors  are  never  really  given  the 
authority  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  No  confidence  is 
place  on  weekenders  abilities  as  supervisors." 

"Full  time  Guardsman  (Air  Tech)  get  promoted  ahead  of 
Guardsman  even  if  they  are  less  qualified  than  the  part  timer." 

"I  see  no  logical  reason  for  air  technicians  to  serve  any 
active  duty  days  annually  over  and  above  their  UTAs.  The  way  it 
works  only  adds  to  the  feeling  that  too  many  people  are  eating 
at  the  government  trough.  Increase  training  for  traditional 
members,  that's  where  it's  sorely  needed.  I  feel  something 
should  be  done  to  make  full  career  opportunities  more  equitable 
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for  traditional  members  as  opposed  to  full  time  members.  Too 
many  times,  traditional  members  are  forced  out  at  '20',  while 
that  very  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  within  the  full  time  force." 

"Guard/Reserve  are  treated  as  underdogs  by  the  technicians  of 
the  unit.  Guard/Reserve  are  not  asked  if  they  would  like  to  be 
moved,  you  come  in  on  drill  and  find  out  you  were  moved  or  put 
on  a  team (DP) .  It  would  be  nice  if  they  could  ask  what  you 
think.  This  is  the  main  reason  I'm  getting  out  after  11  years." 

"As  a  whole,  technicians  are  not  prepared  to  train  their 
trainees.  Technicians  do  not  have  any  plans  or  realistic  goals 
for  their  trainees.  Technicians  are  not  required  to  submit 
their  training  plans,  regularly,  and  their  are  no  follow  ups  to 
determine  if  their  goals  were  met.  Mostly,  technicians  give 
their  workers  work  that  wasn't  accomplished  by  themselves  during 
the  previous  week." 

"Kill  the  AGR  program  or  the  Technician  program.  The  two 
don't  mix." 

"I  was  told  today  12  Apr  86,  because  of  a  new  change  to  the 
AGR  Regulation  I  will  no  longer  be  NCOIC  of  my  section  because 
the  AGR  in  the  section  must  hold  the  assigned  slot.  To  me  this 
is  totally  unfair." 

"I  think  the  programs  the  Guard  is  now  being  tasked  to 
implement  along  with  the  requirements  for  training  and 
production  are  out  of  balance  considering  the  manpower  given  to 
perform  them.  In  the  past  5  years,  the  paperwork  aspects  have 
tripled  and  manpower  has  been  cut.  I  also  feel  having  to  answer 
to  the  State,  NGB,  Ninth  Air  Force  and  USAF  creates  extra 
workloads  for  all  concerned.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  enough 
coordination  between  commands.  This  leaves  the  Guardsmen 
double-timing  in  efforts  to  meet  standards  set  forth  by  persons 
who  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  what  we  encounter." 

"I  do  not  like  the  AGR  program.  It  is  unfair  for  AGR 
personnel  to  receive  dependent  travel  privileges,  quicker 
retirement,  higher  pay  for  the  same  job  with  less  years  service, 
free  medical  benefits,  more  educational  benefits,  not  having  to 
pay  money  into  their  retirement.  The  air  technician  counterpart 
gets  none  of  these  benefit"".  I  believe  there  is  a  problem  when 
AGR  personnel  can  take  families  on  government  aircraft  as  space 
A  passengers  and  fellow  guardsmen  cannot." 
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Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers 

"Air  Reserve  Technicians  ART's)  have  received  approxinately  18 
out  of  20  Unit  vacancy  promotions  in  the  8  years  I've  been  in  my 
unit.  I  feel  a  true  reserve  force  should  have  more  non¬ 
technician  leaders  in  its  officer  force  to  bridge  the 
community/military  gap  and  to  avoid  the  dissatisfaction  and 
conflict  between  ART's  and  non- ART's. 

"Why  is  it  that  when  an  ART  is  fired  at  one  unit  he  then  is 
made  operations  officer  and  ART  at  another.  This  just  ruins 
another  unit." 

Enlisted  Members 

"The  largest  single  handicap  to  readiness  in  my  unit  is 
management.  Many  things  either  don't  get  done  or  take  too  long. 
The  technicians  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  spinning  their 
wheels,  yet  reservists  must  depend  on  them  to  keep  the  place  in 
working  order." 

"The  opportunities  for  promotion  concern  I  have  relates  to 
those  applicable  to  Air  Reserve  Technicians.  In  our  unit,  those 
are  the  most  highly  qualified  members  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
work  their  military  job  full-time  as  a  civilian  and  have 
therefore  become  highly  competent.  There  are  currently  not 
nearly  enough  allocations  for  high  ranking  military  positions 
open  to  ARTS . " 
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Appendix  I.  MILITARY  TECHNICIAN  STRENGTH  TABLES 

T able  1-1.  Army  National  Guard  Military  Technicians 

Strength  By  Military  and  Civilian  Category 


Category 

GM 

GS 

WS 

WL 

WG 

PR 

Total 

Officers 

59 

1865 

138 

6 

2068 

WO 

1582 

923 

6 

248 

3 

2762 

Enlisted 

5502 

585 

239 

11207 

21 

17554 

Total 

59 

8949 

1646 

245 

11461 

24 

22384 

Source:  DMDC,  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Flies  -  FY  86 


Table  I-2.  Army  Reserve  Military  Technicians 

Strength  By  Military  and  Civilian  Category 


Category 

GM 

GS 

WS 

WL 

WG  PR 

Total 

Officers 

15 

276 

5 

1 

4 

301 

WO 

10 

410 

64 

33 

119 

636 

Enlisted 

1164 

54 

115 

1097 

2430 

Total 

25 

1650 

123 

149 

1220 

3367 

Source;  DMDC,  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Files  -  FY  86 


Table  I-3.  Air  National  Guard  Military  Technicians 

Strength  By  Military  and  Civilian  Category 


Category 

GM 

GS 

WS 

WL 

WG 

PR 

Total 

Officers 

772 

1049 

22 

1 

1844 

WO 

1 

1 

Enlisted 

5678 

2332 

48 

11035 

123 

19216 

Total 

772 

6727 

2355 

48 

11035 

124 

21061 

Source;  DMDC,  RCCPDS  6  0PM  Files  -  FY  86 


T able  I-4.  Air  Force  Reserve  Military  Technicians 

Strength  By  Military  and  Civilian  Category 


Category 

GM 

GS 

WS 

WL 

WG  PR 

Total 

Officers 

381 

422 

803 

WO 

Enlisted 

1942 

907 

26 

4538 

7413 

Total 

381 

2364 

907 

26 

4536 

6216 

Source:  DMDC,  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Flies  -  FY  86 
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Appendix  J.  MILITARY  TECHNICIAN  StADE  COMPARISONS 


Tabla  J- 1 .  Army  National  Guard  Military  Taohnlolant 
QS  -  Enllstad  Pay  Grad#  Comparlaon 


GRADE 

El 

E2 

E3  E4 

E6 

E6 

E7 

E8 

EO 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

GS2 

1 

1 

3.0 

GS3 

1 

12  23 

16 

6 

56 

4.2 

QS4 

1 

11 

47  200 

172 

S3 

7 

2 

493 

4.5 

GSS 

8 

36  358 

477 

338 

109 

20 

3 

1349 

5.1 

Gse 

9  81 

215 

222 

130 

46 

8 

711 

5.6 

GS7 

1 

3  69 

292 

624 

740 

564 

191 

2474 

6.6 

GS8 

1 

8 

19 

51 

58 

56 

193 

7.7 

GSS 

3 

16 

27 

58 

53 

47 

204 

7.4 

GS10 

2 

2 

9.0 

GS11 

2 

2 

7 

4 

16 

7.9 

GS12 

2 

2 

7.0 

TOTAL 

1 

21 

108  726  1196  1291 

1099  750 

311 

5502 

6.1 

AVG  CIVGR 

4.0 

4.6 

4.5  6.0 

5.6 

6.2 

8.6 

7.1 

7.5 

6.2 

Sourca:  DMOC;  RCCPOS  &  0PM  Fllos  •  FY  86 


T abla  J-2.  Army  National  Guard  Military  Tochniclans 
GS/GM  •  Of  floor  Pay  Grado  Comparlaon 


GRADE 

01 

02 

03 

04 

06 

06 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

GS5 

5 

1 

6 

1.2 

GSO 

2 

1 

1 

3  , 

1.3 

GS7 

17 

22 

13 

1 

63 

2.0 

GS8 

10 

23 

13 

2 

48 

2.1 

GSS 

53 

97 

206 

64 

16 

436 

2.8 

GS10 

2 

8 

134 

123 

34 

301 

3.6 

GS11 

* 

16 

93 

172 

161 

16 

461 

4.1 

GS12 

2 

2 

61 

163 

261 

66 

556 

4.6 

GM13 

2 

20 

83 

163 

268 

6.6 

GM14 

4 

56 

59 

5.9 

TOTAL 

*  96 

170 

624 

646 

669 

299 

2192 

4.0 

AVG  CIVGR 

8.4 

8.8 

9.9 

10.9 

11.7 

12.9 

10.9 

Souroo:  DMDC:  RCCPOS  A  0PM  Pilot  •  FY  86 
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Tabla  J-3.  Army  National  Guard  Military  Technicians 
WQ  •  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

III 

lU 

E3  E4  ES 

E6 

E7 

E6 

E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WG1 

3 

3 

5.0 

WG3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4.7 

WGA 

2 

5 

27 

23 

11 

2 

70 

4.6 

WG5 

t2 

40 

268 

459 

264 

102 

20 

1 

1166 

5.1 

WG6 

5 

40 

141 

194 

143 

43 

12 

578 

6.1 

WG7 

4 

36 

68 

31 

12 

5 

1 

157 

5.2 

WG8 

6 

36 

354 

673 

469 

135 

38 

3 

1714 

5.2 

WG9 

4 

160 

676 

1366 

1234  301 

19 

3760 

6.2 

WQ10 

4 

143 

633 

782 

352 

60 

6 

1980 

5.8 

WGI'i 

19 

164 

791 

576 

171 

20 

1741 

6.4 

WG12 

12 

7 

10 

3 

32 

7.1 

TOTAL 

20 

99  1048 

2843  3921 

2563  648 

65 

11207 

5.9 

AVG  CIVGR 

S.8 

6.5 

7.5 

8.3 

9.0 

9.2 

9.3 

9.2 

8.7 

Source:  OMDC:  RCCPDS  (<  0PM  Files  •  FY  86 


Table  J*4.  Army  National  Guard  Military  Technicians 
GS/GM  -  Officer  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4  ES 

E6 

E7 

E6 

E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

« 

W$4 

2 

1 

10 

4 

2 

7.2 

WS5 

6 

11 

5 

22 

6.0 

WSO 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

6.3 

W$7 

4 

22 

17 

3 

46 

7.4 

WS8 

5 

32 

121 

95 

15 

268 

7.3 

WSO 

27 

77 

36 

7 

147 

7.2 

WS10 

1 

3 

30 

22 

13 

69 

7.6 

W$11 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

6.0 

TOTAL 

8 

60 

268 

187 

53 

585 

7.4 

AVG  CIVGR 

7.3 

1 _ 

8.4 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

6.2 

Source:  DMDC:  RCCPDS  8  0PM  Flies  •  FY  86 
a-2 
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Table  J-S.  Army  National  Quard  Military  Tochniolant 
W$  -  Officer  Pay  Qrade  Compariaen 


GRADE 

01 

02 

03 

04 

08 

08 

TOTAL 

AVQMILQR 

WSS 

1 

1 

4.0 

WS8 

1 

1 

8.0 

WS7 

WSO 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1.8 

WSS 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

3.3 

WS10 

1 

4 

6 

4 

2 

17 

3.1 

WS11 

3 

1 

1 

8 

3.8 

WS12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2.0 

WS13 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3.4 

WS14 

7 

18 

6 

1 

34 

4.1 

WS16 

1 

8 

14 

20 

8 

48 

4.4 

WS16 

2 

11 

13 

4.8 

TOTAL 

8 

S 

20 

48 

44 

? 

138 

4.0 

AVQ  CIVQR 

S.4 

10.7 

12.8 

13.8 

14.4 

14.8 

13.3 

Souroa:  DMDC:  RCCPDS  A  0PM  Fllee  •  FV  80 
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Table  J*6.  Army  National  Quard  Military  Techniolant 
WL  •  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4  E8  E8  E7  E8  ES 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WL8 

6  44  60  20  3 

133 

8.8 

WL10 

7  3^  10  4 

83 

7.3 

WL11 

7  2Z  V  Z 

1 

43 

7.2 

TOTAL 

8  88  118  47  9 

239 

7.0 

AVQ  CIVQR 

9.0  9.4  9.7  9.0  9.9 

US 

7.2 

Source:  DMDC:  RCCPOS  It  0PM  Files  •  FY  86 
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Table  J-7.  Army  National  Guard  Military  Taohniclans 
PR  -  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4  E5 

E6  E7  E8  E3 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

PR8 

1 

1 

4.0 

PRIG 

3 

2 

5 

5.6 

PR11 

1  6 

7  2 

15 

6.7 

TOTAL 

2  8 

7  4 

21 

5.6 

AVG  CIVGR 

9.6  10.6 

11.0  10.6 

10.6 

Source:  OMOC:  RCCPOS  &  0PM  Flies  -  FY  86 


Table  J-8.  Army  Reserve  Military  Technicians 
GS  •  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

E1  E2  E3 

E4 

E5 

E6 

E7 

E8 

E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

GS3 

I 

1 

1 

7.0 

GS4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

13 

5.2 

Q$6 

1 

13 

39 

66 

34 

16 

2 

171 

6.0 

GS6 

9 

42 

88 

96 

37 

6 

278 

6.5 

GS7 

2 

31 

89 

169 

113 

40 

444 

7.1 

Gse 

1 

3 

20 

12 

4 

40 

7.4 

GSO 

1 

14 

42 

39 

39 

136 

7.7 

GS10 

1 

3 

15 

29 

48 

6.5 

GS11 

2 

5 

14 

10 

31 

8.0 

GS12 

1 

2 

3 

8.7 

TOTAL 

1 

29 

117 

266 

372 

247 

132 

I 

1164 

6.9 

AVG  CIVGR 

6.0 

5.4 

5.9 

6.3 

5.9 

7.6 

6.6 

I 

6.9 

Source;  DMDC;  RCCPOS  8  0PM  Flies  •  FY  66 
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Tablp  J-9.  Army  Raserva  Military  Taehnlclana 

GS/QM  -  Of  flear  Pay  Grada  Comparison 


GRADE 

01 

02 

03 

04 

08 

06 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

GS4 

1 

1 

2.0 

GSS 

1 

7 

1 

2 

11 

3.3 

GS6 

1 

S 

11 

2 

2.7 

GS7 

3 

11 

23 

11 

5 

3.1 

GS8 

8 

4 

10 

3.4 

GS9 

2 

3 

19 

22 

9 

1 

55 

3.6 

GS10 

1 

4 

17 

9 

6 

37 

4.4 

GS11 

1 

2 

13 

17 

15 

52 

4,1 

GS12 

1 

7 

13 

13 

38 

4.3 

GM13 

1 

3 

3 

7 

14 

5.1 

GM14 

1 

1 

4.0 

TOTAL 

8 

24 

91 

91 

56 

21 

291 

3.8 

AVG  CIVGR 

7.8 

7.6 

8.4 

9.8 

10.3 

11.6 

9.3 

Sourca;  OMOC:  RCCPDS  A  0PM  Fllas  •  FV  86 

f 
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Tabla  J*  1 0.  Army  Rasarva  Military  Tachniclans 
WQ  •  Enllstad  Pay  Grada  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3 

E4 

E5 

E6 

E7 

E6 

E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WG6 

1 

6 

7 

10 

2 

1 

27 

5.3 

WG6 

3 

26 

17 

10 

7 

62 

5.8 

WG7 

4 

5 

2 

1 

12 

5.1 

wa8 

1  4 

42 

103 

141 

88 

35 

2 

416 

5.9 

WQ9 

1 

22 

48 

86 

87 

36 

4 

284 

6.3 

WG10 

8 

68 

94 

82 

14 

1 

247 

6.0 

WG11 

1 

8 

20 

11 

4 

1 

45 

6.3 

WG12 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6.0 

TOTAL 

1  6 

86 

265 

372 

261 

98 

« 

1097 

6.0 

AVG  CIVGR 

8.0  7.7 

8.2 

8.5 

8.7 

8.9 

8.6 

9.1 

1 

8.6 

Sourca:  OMOC:  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Fllas  •  FY  88 
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Tabla  J- 11.  Army  Raaarva  Military  Taohntoiana 
VMS  -  Enllatad  Pay  Qrada  Comparlaon 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4 

E6  E6 

£7 

E6 

ES 

TOTAL 

AVO  MILGR 

WS4 

2 

2 

6.0 

WS5  1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6.0 

WS6 

2 

2 

6.0 

WS7 

1 

2 

3 

6 

7.3 

WS8 

7 

10 

8 

2 

27 

7.2 

WS9 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7.7 

WS10 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7.0 

TOTAL 

15 

20 

14 

4 

54 

7.1 

AVQ  CIVGR 

6.0 

7.1 

6.6 

8.1 

1 

a.5 

8.0 

Sourea:  DMDC:  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Fllas  -  FY  86 


Tabla  J- 1 2.  Army  Raaarva  Military  Taohnlclans 
WL  -  Enllatad  Pay  Grada  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4 

E5 

E6 

E7 

E8 

E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WL6 

1 

2 

3 

4.7 

WL7 

1 

1 

5.0 

WL8 

6 

14 

29 

8 

3 

69 

6.8 

WL9 

1 

4 

11 

9 

3 

24 

7.2 

WL10 

3 

10 

6 

6 

1 

27 

6.7 

WL11 

1 

1 

7.0 

TOTAL 

1 

12 

28 

49 

16 

7 

116 

6.8 

AVQ  CIVGR 

6.0 

6.0 

8.9 

8.6 

6.6 

8.7 

1 

8.6  j 

Souroa;  DMDC:  RCCPDS  A  0PM  Fllas  -  FY  86 
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Table  J- 1 3.  Air  National  Guard  Military  Tachniclana 
QS  -  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2 

E3  E4  E5  E8 

E7 

E8 

E9 

TOTAL 

AYG  MILGR 

QS2 

1 

1 

2.0 

GS3 

3 

2 

\ 

18 

6 

4.4 

GS4 

1  8 

24 

66 

77 

2 

186 

4.4 

GS5 

1  9 

28 

171 

313 

146 

41 

1 

710 

5.0 

GS6 

9 

65 

218 

209 

112 

9 

2 

624 

5.6 

GS7 

2 

38 

129 

301 

591 

96 

8 

1165 

6.5 

GS8 

1 

8 

61 

205 

434 

172 

31 

912 

6.9 

GS9 

4 

53 

215 

710 

508 

242 

1732 

7.4 

GS10 

1 

15 

34 

50 

70 

170 

8.0 

GS11 

1 

4 

14 

53 

101 

173 

8.4 

TOTAL 

2  18 

64 

345 

855 

1113 

1938 

889 

454 

5678 

6.6 

AVG  CIYGR 

4.5  4.4 

4.9 

5.3 

5.9 

7.1 

7.9 

8.7 

7.5 

Source;  OMDC;  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Files  -  FY  86 


Table  J- 14.  Air  National  Guard  Military  Technicians 
GS/GM  •  Officer  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

GS7 

4 

1 

1 

6 

1.5 

GS8 

1 

1 

1.0 

G$9 

26 

22 

17 

17 

1 

83 

2.3 

GS10 

13 

12 

15 

16 

4 

60 

2.8 

G311 

17 

31 

90 

119 

52 

309 

3.5 

GS12 

4 

14 

93 

222 

254 

3 

690 

4.2 

GM13 

2 

36 

154 

400 

88 

680 

4.8 

GM14 

15 

55 

70 

5.8 

GM15 

6 

6 

6.0 

TOTAL 

65 

82 

252 

628 

726 

152 

1805 

4.2 

AVG  CIYGR 

9.8 

10.6 

11.4 

11.9 

12.5 

13.4 

12.1 

Souroe:  DMDC;  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Files  -  FY  86 
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T«bl*  J- 1  s.  Air  Natlontil  f3u«rd  MNIttry  Tcohnioltnt 
WQ  •  Enlittad  Pay  Qrada  Comparison 


QRAOE 

ttl 

UJ 

E3  E4 

E6 

E6 

E7 

E8 

EO 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WGS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4.0 

WQ4 

4 

3 

7 

4.4 

WQ6 

1  3 

24 

61 

73 

26 

5 

182 

4.6 

woe 

2 

6 

41 

120 

244 

160 

5 

678 

6.9 

WQ7 

10 

26 

16 

10 

62 

6.4 

WQ8 

16 

120 

183 

99 

39 

1 

458 

5.1 

WOO 

6 

31 

133 

178 

74 

7 

2 

430 

5.7 

WG10 

10 

396  1891  2043 

778 

36 

2 

5167 

5.6 

WG11 

9 

101 

421 

673 

406 

40 

4 

1654 

5.9 

W012 

1 

49 

473  1093 

697 

67 

2 

2382 

6.1 

WGIS 

6 

22 

29 

41 

11 

5 

114 

6.4 

WGt4 

3 

4 

7 

6.6 

TOTAL 

1  '  6 

72 

811  3346  4404 

2214 

166 

15 

_ i 

11035 

5.8 

AVG  CIYGR 

6.0  6.0 

7.6 

9.4 

10.0 

10.3 

10.5 

11.1  11.4 

10.2 

Sourca:  OMOC:  RCCPOS  ti  0PM  Fllas  •  FY  66 


Tablo  J*  1 6.  Air  National  Guard  Military  Toohnlolans 
W$  •  Enllstad  Pay  Grada  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4  E5 

E8 

E7 

£8 

E9 

TOTAL 

AYQ  MILGR 

WS9 

3 

24 

46 

10 

83 

7.8 

WS6 

1 

6 

16 

37 

2 

62 

7.6 

WS7 

4 

67 

187 

22 

1 

281 

6.8 

WS8 

1 

9 

63 

24 

4 

101 

7.2 

WS9 

2 

68 

356 

297 

21 

741 

7.4 

WS10 

1 

48 

306 

254 

70 

677 

7.6 

WS11 

6 

54 

20 

13 

92 

7.4 

VYS12 

3 

14 

26 

56 

99 

8.4 

WS13 

6 

19 

99 

124 

8.8 

WS14 

2 

13 

47 

62 

8.7 

WS10 

1 

9 

10 

8.8 

TOTAL 

9  205  1028 

768 

332 

2332 

7.6 

AVG  CIYGR 

7.8 

8.6 

8.9 

9.2 

11.7 

9.4 

Sourca:  OMOC;  RCCPOS  &  0PM  Fllas  •  FY  60 
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T «bl*  J- 1 7.  Air  National  Guard  Military  Toohniolana 
WS  -  Offlear  Pay  Qrada  Comparison 


01  02 

03 

04 

06 

06 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

9 

11 

1 

14.0 

12.4 

13.8 

14.0 

AVG  CIVGR 


Sourea;  OMOC:  RCCPDS  «.  0PM  Fllas  •  FY  86 


TOTAL  AVGMILQR 


T abla  J*  1 6.  Air  National  Guard  Military  Taohniolans 
WL  -  Enllstad  Pay  Grada  Comparison 


El  E2  E3  E4  E5  E6  E7  E8  E9 

TOTAL 

2  17  20 

39 

3  4  1 

6 

1 

1 

2  20  26  1 

1 

1  -  — 

TOTAL 


AVG  CIVGR  10.0  10.2  10.3  11.0 

Souroa:  OMOC:  RCCPOS  8  0PM  Fllas  -  FY  86 
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Tabla  J- 1 S.  Air  National  Guard  Military  Taohniolana 
PR  •  Enllatad  Pay  Qrada  Comparlton 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4  E5  E6  E7  E8  E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

PR5 

1 

1 

5.0 

PR7 

2  1 

3 

6.7 

PR8 

1  2  1 

4 

5.3 

PRS 

2  2  3  2 

9 

6.6 

PR10 

2  8  22  9  5 

46 

6.2 

PR1 1 

5  22  4  1 

32 

6.0 

PR12 

2  19  4  1  2 

28 

6.4 

TOTAL 

3  20  67  21  10  2 

I 

123 

6.2 

AVG  CIVGR 

9.3  9.9  10.8  10.3  9.8  12.0 

10.5 

Sourca;  OMDC;  RCCPDS  &  OPM  Filas  •  FV  86 


Tabla  J'20.  Air  Forca  Ratarva  Military  Tachniclant 
G$  -  Enllatad  Pay  Grada  Compariaon 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4 

E5 

E6 

E7 

E6 

E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

GS4 

1 

6 

2 

9 

5.1 

GS5 

1  12 

53 

48 

16 

130 

6.5 

GS6 

10 

21 

51 

12 

94 

5.7 

GS7 

8 

68 

161 

223 

16 

5 

481 

6.4 

G$8 

11 

80 

104 

33 

9 

237 

6.8 

G$9 

2 

61 

165 

300 

123 

31 

682 

6.8 

GS10 

8 

71 

14 

9 

102 

7.2 

GS11 

16 

80 

42 

59 

197 

7.7 

GS12 

1 

3 

6 

10 

8.4 

TOTAL 

1  33 

220 

532 

806 

231 

119 

1942 

6.7 

AVG  CIVGR 

S.O  6.0 

6.9 

7.7 

8.6 

9.2 

10.1 

8.2 

Souroa;  OMOC:  RCCPOS  A  OPM  Fllaa  -  FY  86 
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Table  J-2 1 .  Air  Force  Reserve  Military  Technicians 
GF'QM  -  Officer  Pay  Grade  Ccmparlson 


GRADE 

Ot 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

GS9 

6 

6 

5 

19 

1.6 

GS11 

6 

17 

26 

32 

17 

100 

3.4 

GS12 

3 

11 

63 

140 

54 

6 

297 

3.8 

GS/GMtS 

1 

41 

179 

57 

13 

291 

4.1 

GM14 

7 

22 

45 

74 

5.5 

GM15 

11 

1 1 

6.0 

TOTAL 

17 

I _ 

3S 

157 

356 

150 

75 

792 

4.0 

AVQ  CIVGR 

11.0 

12.0 

12.4 

12.6 

13.6 

12.4 

Scurce:  DMOC:  RCCPOS  «>  0PM  Files  -  FY  66 


Table  J*22.  Air  Fcrce  Reserve  Military  Technicians 
WG  •  Enlisted  Pay  Grade  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2 

E3 

E4  E5 

E6 

E7 

E6  E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WG5 

1 

1 

2 

4.0 

WGO 

1 

1 

2 

5.0 

WG7 

6 

29 

39 

2 

76 

5.5 

WGO 

4 

23 

111 

47 

3 

188 

5.1 

WG9 

6 

49 

60 

12 

1 

126 

5.6 

WG10 

66 

1152 

1350 

180 

2 

2760 

5.6 

WG11 

10 

207 

560 

296 

6 

1101 

6.1 

WG12 

11 

116 

126 

29 

262 

6.6 

WG13 

1 

5 

3 

9 

6.2 

TOTAL 

1 

4 

123  1605  2209 

527 

9 

4536 

6.7 

AVG  CIVGR 

5.0 

8.0 

9.7 

10.1 

10.3 

10.6  10.6 

10.2 

f  Source;  DMDC;  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Files  -  FY  86 
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TabI*  J-23.  Air  Forca  Resarva  Military  T achniclans 
WS  -  Enllstad  Pay  Grada  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4  ES  E6  E7  E8  E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WS3 

1 

1 

6.0 

WS5 

1  1 

2 

6.5 

WS6 

1  6  8 

15 

6.5 

WS7 

1  9  20  1 

31 

6.7 

WS8 

4  54  187  28 

273 

6.9 

WS9 

3  8  119  48  3 

181 

7.2 

WSIO 

1  7  73  89  38 

208 

7.8 

WS11 

10  36  26 

72 

8.2 

WS12 

1  4  12 

17 

8.6 

WS13 

1  7  17 

25 

8.6 

WS14 

2  5  31 

38 

8.8 

WS1S 

4  20 

24 

8.8 

WS16 

11 

1 1 

9.0 

WS17 

9 

9 

9.0 

TOTAL 

10  86  422  222  167 

907 

7.5 

AVG  CIVGR 

8.2  7.9  8.7  10.0  12.7 

9.7 

Sourea;  DMOC;  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Fllas  •  FY  86 


Tabla  J-24.  Air  Forca  Rasarva  Military  Tachniclans 
WL  -  Enllstad  Pay  Grada  Comparison 


GRADE 

El  E2  E3  E4  E5  E6  E7  ES  E9 

TOTAL 

AVG  MILGR 

WL10 

7  15  1 

23 

1 

6.7 

WL11 

2 

2 

7.0 

WL12 

1 

1 

7.0 

TOTAL 

7  18  1 

26 

6.8 

AVG  CIVGR 

10.0  10.2  10.0 

10.2 

1 

Sourea;  DMDC;  RCCPDS  &  0PM  Files  -  FY  88 
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